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der Thomson,  Esq.  of  Banchory.  London :  James 
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19.  B^armaiarf  Sekoals,  For  tke  Children  of  tke  Ferisking 

and  Dangerous  Classes,  and  for  Juvenile  Offenders. 
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We  have  already  writteo,'^  at  considerable  length,  upon  the 
lamentable  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in 
our  town  and  agricultural  districts;  but  painful  as  that  essay, 
in  all  its  patent  facts  and  indisputable  evidences  was,  it  dis- 
closed its  chiefest,  and  most  appalling  truth,  in  the  statement 
that  the  mode  of  livb  revealed  was  not  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the 
Legiaktore,  though  black  and  hideous  in  its  habitual  sin, 
judged  by  the  unchanging  laws  of  an  omniscient  Almighty. 
Thus  having  placed  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  state  of 
those  who  are  not  criminal  according  to  the  national  code, 
we  shall,  in  our  present  paper,  display  the  causes  which  con- 
dace  to  make  those  goilty  whom  the  law  so  considers,  and  we 
shall  indicate  the  failures  and  the  successes  of  the  various  me- 
thods of  reformatorv  punishments  which  the  Executive  has 
adopted,  under  the  cufferent  species  of  Prison  Discipline — ^re- 
femng  particularly  to  the  state  of  our  destitute  and  criminal 
javenue  poor,  or,  as  they  have  been,  with  woful  appropriateness, 
de^nated — "our  Home  Heathens.'' 

Why,  it  has  been  frequently  asked,  is  crime  so  prevalent 


*  See  Irish  Quartsblt  Rsvibw,  Vol.  III.  No.  10.  p.  299.    Art.- 
The  Garret,  The  Cabin,  and  The  Gaol. 
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and  so  glaring,  in  a  country  great,  and  intelligent,  and  noble 
as  England  ?  Upon  whatever  shore  her  sons  may  reside,  her 
freedom  and  her  Bible  become  the  first  gifts  whicn  these  sons 
offer  to  the  people  amongst  whom  they  sojourn. ,  England  ex- 
pends millions  annually  in  propagating  scripture  truth :  in  every 
island  of  the  far  off  seas  her  Missioners  raise  the  hymn  of 
praise,  and  teach  the  fierce  savage  the  law  of  love,  of  truth, 
and  the  great  mystery  of  expiation.  At  home,  in  our  own 
Kingdoms,  churches  rise  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Religion  is  a  Press,  able  and  honest, 
and  issuing  publications  so  cheap  that  none  wh  d  desire  to  read 
them  can,  through  poverty,  fail  to  obtain  the  wished  for  work. 
Schools,  and  hospitals,  and  poor  houses,  charitable  institutions 
that  give  a  christian  nobleness  to  the  name  of  England,  are 
open  to  all  who  need  their  aid.  An  active,  intelligent,  police 
watch  over  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  the  Nation,  and 
our  prisons  are  in  all  points  calculated  to  secure  the  custody 
of  the  offender  against  the  laws : — ^yet,  notwithstanding  the 
Christianity,  the  care,  the  wealth,  the  ?risdom,  which  distinguish 
the  policy  of  England,  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  are  ignorant 
of  God's  law,  thousands  of  our  criminals  know  not  the  name 
of  Christ,  our  juvenile  poor  are  every  day  becoming,  more  and 
more,  a  race  of  juvenile  yet  hardened  offenders — whilst  chil- 
drer  in  years  cursed  with  all  the  evil  propensities  of  men — 
the  great  majority  of  our  prisons  are  but  the  seminaries  of  vice, 
the  plotting  places  of  crimes,  whilst  our  criminal  law  is  little 
less  than  legislative  vengeance,  as  cruel  and  undiscriminating 
as  it  is  unphilosophical.  We  call  Caligula  a  monster  because 
he  hung  his  table  of  edicts  so  high  that  none  could  read  them, 
though  all  were  punished  for  any  infraction  of  the  code — but 
the  laws  were  written  :  we,  a  Chnstian  Nation,  treat  our  crimi- 
nals worse  than  this  heathen  emperor  treated  his  subjects — ^we 
punish  their  crimes,  but  we  never  taught  them  virtues.  De- 
spite these  laws,  and  through  these  laws,  crime  has  increased, 
and  the  number  of  the  criminal  population  of  London  is  now 
double  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second. 

The  criminal  population  to  which  we  refer  is  not  that  pol- 
luted by  great  offences  against  morality.  True,  we  must  bear 
in  mina  that  murder,  and  foul  crimes,  are  noted  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  prison  reports,  but  the  minor  offences  are  those 
to  which  the  legislator  or  the  philanthropist  must  direct  his 
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chief  attention.  Death  to  the  murderer  is  the  decree  of  the 
law^  transportation  is  recorded  against  the  robber ;  but  the 
murderer  may  have  been  once  but  an  ignorant  man  of  strong 
untutored  passions^  the  robber  may  have  been  a  petty  thief^ 
who  knew  no  law  but  the  law  of  hunger,  and  whose  instincts 
were  only  those  of  an  animal.  To  check,  to  guide  into  chris- 
tian peace,  the  violence  of  the  former ;  to  teach  the  rules  of 
hon»iy  and  self-dependent  industiy  to  the  latter,  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  had  the  offenders  been 
before  within  the  walls  of  a  prison;  had  they  been  guiltless  of 
former  crime,  their  minds  should  have  been  blessed  with  sound 
edacation,  and  the  principles  of  religious  training;  and  had  pa« 
rents  been  unwilling  to  send  them  to  educational  institutions, 
the  l^slature  should,  in  the  exercise  of  its  great  power,  have 
compelled  the  parents  to  permit  the  attendance  of  the  child. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  important  books  before  us  tends 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  The  course  of 
crime  is  not  an  impenetrable  mystery ;  and  he  who  reads  the 
calmly  reasoned  deductions  adduced  by  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr. 
Eingsmill,  in  detailing  the  sad  experiences  of  their  ministry, 
will  learn  that,  although  the  convict  may  be  frequently  but  suf- 
ferring  a  just  punishment  for  his  crime,  yet  still  more  fre- 
quently he  endures  punishment  for  an  offence,  the  primary 
cause  of  which  may  oe  fairly  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  svstero  of  legislation  upon  subjects  affecting  the  social  and 
monu  state  of  the  people.  Though  Crime  in  these  Kingdoms, 
is  of  many  phases  of  atrocity,  it  (An,  in  most  instances,  be  traced 
to  its  sources.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Chaplain  of  Peutonville 
Prisons  has  had  opportunities  such  as  few  men  possess,  of  ex- 
amining into  the  causes  of  crime.  He  took  the  cases  of 
one  hundred  convicts,  and  from  their  own  confessions  arrived 
at  the  conclusion — and  ipih  this  conclusion  the  reader  of  his 
book  must  agree — ^that  the  chief  springs  of  vice  are  found  in 
the  bad  example  of  parents,  ignorance  of  religion,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  employment,  bad  company,  imeness,  poverty, 
bad  books,  and  vicious  amusements,  such  as  cheap  theatres, 
and  dancing  saloons,  where,  to  other  vices,  the  giant  evil 
Drunkenness  is  superadded.  The  Report  of  CommitUe  on 
Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles  affords  remarkable  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement,  and  it  is  in  all  points  most  fully 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Kay,  by  Mr.  Field,  and  by  Mr.  Thomson. 

None  who  read  our  Prison  Reports  can  doubt  that  paren- 
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tal  example,  and  even  parental  precept,  are  sure  sources  of 
crime.  To  minister  to  the  parents'  dmnkenness,  children 
are  sent  oat  to  beg  and  steal  m  the  cold  streets  at  midnight, 
and  if  they  return  to  their  wretched  homes — ^their  kennels, 
unprovided  with  the  required  sum,  blows  and  starvation  are 
the  unfailing  penalties.  Female  children  are  sent  oat  upon 
the  world  to  bring  home  the  wages  of  prostitution,  to  parents 
who  are  more  degraded  than  the  pagan.  In  these  abodes  of 
sorrow  and  crime  the  name  of  Qod  is  never  heard  but  inimpreca- 
tion,  every  command  of  the  Almighty  is  outraged,  and  men 
and  women  live  as  if  death  were  annihilation,  and  as  if  their 
souls  were  fraught  with  the  instincts  of  a  beast.  We  state 
here  but  plain  facts  which  all  nlen  should  know.  Hundreds 
will  read  with  horror  this  extract : — ''  J.  D.  is  a  thief.  His 
father  lives  unlawfully  with  his  mother,  and  also  with  one  of 
her  daughters  by  another  person.  Here  they  had  long  been 
all  huddled  into  one  small  room.  The  younger  femsde,  on 
the  occasion  of  m^  last  visit,  had  twins  in  her  arms  about  a 
week  old,  the  children  of  this  man.'^^  These  are  appalling 
words,  but  in  the  Iteports  rf  the  City  Mimon,  in  the  Ragg^ 
School  Magazine^  in  each  of  the  books  under  review  these 
facts,  and  otliers  still  more  frightful,  are  recorded— and  thus 
we  learn  the  truth  of  the  statement — ^that  although  the 
number  of  these  aged  from  fifteen  to  twenty  is  not  one 
tenth  of  the  population,  yet  by  this  class  of  juvenile  offenders 
one  fourth  of  the  national  crime  is  committed.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  of  fifteen  and  under  brought  every  fortnight 
before  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  is  about  100 ;  some  are,  he  states,  entirely  without 
friends  or  relatives  of  any  kind ;  some  have  profligate  parents 
who  neglect  them ;  another  class  have  step-fathers  or  step- 
mothers, who  abuse  and  ill  treat  jthem ;  some  have  parents 
who  encourage  them  ;  and  almost  all  are  quite  uninstructed 
in  religious,  moral,  and  social  duties.  He  adds,  ''  I  should 
say  that  the  evil  is  far  more  deeply  seated  than  in  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  children  themselves.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  naturally  worse  than  other  children ;  but  that 
their  offences  spring  from  the  want  of  proper  moral  and  reli- 


•  See  "  Notes  and  Narratires  of  a  Six  Years'  Miasion,  principaUj 
among  the  Dens  of  London."  B/  R.  W.  Vanderkiste.  London :  Nisbet 
ana  Co.     1853.  p.  255. 
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gious  education,  and  in  the  want  of  proper  friends  to  attend 
to  them/'* 

What  a  sad  moral  this  statement  conveys,  but  the  facts 
npon  which  it  is  founded  are  still  more  sad,  and  the  true 
causes  of  juvenile  crime  may  be  learned  by  all  who  walk 
through  the  poorer  streets  of  our  towns.  On  all  sides  are 
foul  and  hideous  dens,  where  dwell,  in  godless  ignorance,  the 
parents  of  a  race  of  future  criminals.  The  steam  ship  may 
be  built,  the  ndlway  train,  and  the  electric  telegraph  may  be 
a  blessing  to  the  Nation,  the  steam  press  may  print  its  thou- 
sands of  sheets  per  hour,  and  send  forth  magic  thoughts  to 
bless  the  world,  and  make  humanity  all  glorious,  but  the 
"City  Arabs,"  the  poor,  cast-away  human  weeds,  who 
grovel  in  the  kennels,  who  are  children  only  in  form  and 
years,  will  one  day  become  our  convicts;  and  whilst  the 
power,  and  wealth,  and  fame  of  the  Kingdoms  advance,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  retrogrades,  and  a  great  people  act  as  if 
the  -sole  duty  of  a  Legislature  consistea  in  permitting  the 
continuation  of  abuses,  involving  the  poor  in  sin  and  misery, 
and  the  tax  payers  in  expense ;  and  this  is  done  though  all 
admit,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Channing^  that  a  Government 
*'  should  supply  moral  wants,  snatch  every  child  from  perdi- 
tion, and  waken  in  him  the  spirit  and  powers  of  a  man. 

The  poor  cannot  do  these  things,  even  if  they  would. 
They  must  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  toil  for  daily  bread,  and 
children  then  become  an  incumbrance,  and  are  sent  upon  the 
streets  to  mingle  with  the  bad  and  dishonest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Chesterton,  the  Governor  of  Coldbatbs 
Fields  House  of  Correction,  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles ;  "  I  think  one  great  cause 
of  juvenile  crime  is  the  shocking  state  of  the  neighbourhoods 
in  which  those  «boys  reside.  They  are  contaminated  by  associ- 
ating with  profligate  persons,  from  the  utter  impossibility 
of  affording  those  children  any  recreation  without  allowing 
them  to  go  into  the  streets,  where  they  associate  with  bad 
characters.  An  honest  labourer  or  drayman,  for  instance, 
taking  a  lodging  in  a  locality  where  alone  his  means  will 
permit  him  to  live,  must  send  his  children  into  the  streets;  ajid 
ii  u  from  thus  associating  with  vicious  characters  in  the 
streets  that  the  boys  become  thieves  and  the  girls  prostitutes'^ 

*  See  Report  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles.    1852. 
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Those  children  whose  parents  are  unwilling  to  work^  are  sent 
out  to  beg^  or  steal ;  those  who  are  orphans^  or.  who  are 
neglected  by  parents,  prowl  through  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
our  towns  by  day^  and  at  night  sleep  in  those  hells,  the  com- 
mon lodging  houses,  or  in  carts,  or  under  archways,  exposed 
to  all  the  contamination  of  those  better  schooled  in  vice,  or 
more  deeply  stained  by  sin.  In  such  places  as  these  our  des- 
titute children  sleep — and  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  Metropo- 
liton  Police  District  alone,  between  60,000,  and  100,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  pass  the  night  in  these 
wretched  spots. 

Mr.  Beames,  in  his  valuable  work.  Tie  Rookeries  of  London, 
attributes  the  existence  of  common  lodging-houses  to  avarice 
upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  neglect  upon  the  part  of 
the  Legislature.  In  some  of  the  districts  of  London  where  the 
poor  reside,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  known  twelve  people  to 
sleep  in  rooms  measuring  eight  feet  by  twelve,  whilst  the  ceil- 
ing was  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could,  not  stand  upright  in  the 
apartment.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  known  voung  thieves,  va- 
rying in  age  from  six  years  to  twelve,  to  cluo  together  and  live 
in  such  rooms  in  parties  of  seventeen.  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  his 
London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  thus  describes  these  com- 
mon lodging  houses.  The  description,  frightful  as  it  is^  was 
the  revelation  of  one  who  had  lived  in  these  houses,  and  Mr. 
Mayhew  gives  the  words  of  the  narrator : — 

<<  The  worst  I  am  acquainted  with,  though  I  have  not  been  in  it 
lately,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane :  this  is  the  worst, 
both  for  filth,  and  for  the  character  of  the  lodgers.  In  the  room 
where  I  slept,  which  was  like  a  bam  in  size,  tne  tiles  were  off  the 
roof,  and  as  there  was  no  ceiling,  I  could  see  the  blue  sky  from 
where  I  lay.  That  may  be  altered  now.  Here  I  slept  in  what  was 
called  the  sinele  men's  room ;  and  it  was  confined  to  men.  In  ano- 
ther part  of  tne  house  was  a  room  for  married  couples  as  it  was 
called ;  but  of  such  apartments,  I  can  tell  you  more  concerning  other 
houjtes.  For  the  bed  with  the  blue  sky  I  paid  ^d.  If  it  rained  there 
was  no  shelter.  I  have  slept  in  a  room  in  Brick-lane,  Whitechapel, 
in  which  were  fourteen  beas.  In  the  next  bed  to  me,  on  the  one 
side,  was  a  man,  his  wife^  and  three  children,  and  a  man  and  his 
wife  on  the  other.  They  were  Irish  people,  and  I  believe  the  women 
were  the  men's  wives — as  the  Irish  women  generally  are.  Of  all 
the  women  that  resort  to  these  places,  the  Irish  are  far  the  best  for 
chastity.  All  the  beds  were  occupied,  single  men  being  mixed  with 
the  married  couples.  The  question  is  never  asked,  when  a  man  and 
woman  go  to  a  lodging-house,  if  they  are  man  and  wife.  All  must 
pay  before  they  go  to  bed,  or  be  turned  into  the  street.     These  beds 
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were  made — as  all  the  low  lodging-house  beds  are— of  the  worst 
cotton  flocks,  sttifFed  in  coarse,  strong  canvas.  There  is  a  pur  of 
sheets,  a  blanket,  and  a  rng.  I  have  known  the  bedding  to  oe  un- 
changed for  three  months ;  but  that  is  not  general.  The  beds  are 
an  average  size.  Dirt  is  the  rule  with  them,  and  cleanliness  the 
exoeptioa.  They  are  all  infested  with  vermin ;  I  never  met  with  an 
exception.  No  one  b  reqtured  to  wash  before  going  to  bed  in  any 
of  those  places,  (except  at  a  very  few,  where  a  very  dirty  fellow 
would  not  be  admittea,)  unless  he  has  been  walking  on  a  wet  day 
without  shoes  or  stockings^  and  then  he  must  bathe  his  feet.  The 
people  who  slept  in  the  room  I  am  describing  were  chiefly  young 
men,  almost  all  accompanied  by  voung  females.  I  have  seen  girls 
of  fifteen  sleep  with  '  tneir  chaps  —in  some  places,  with  youths  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  There  is  no  objection  to  any  boy  and  girl 
occupying  a  bed,  even  though  the  keeper  knows  they  were  previously 
strangers  to  each  other.  The  accommodation  for  purposes  of  de- 
cencv  is  very  bad  in  some  places.  A  pail  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
to  which  both  sexes  may  resort,  is  a  frequent  arrangement.  No 
delicacy  or  decency  is  ever  observed.  The  women  are,  I  think, 
worse  than  the  men.  If  any  one,  ^ssessine  a  sense  of  shame,  says 
a  word  of  rebuke,  he  is  at  once  assioled,  by  the  women  in  particular, 
with  the  coarsest  words  in  the  language.  The  Irish  women  are  as 
bad  as  the  others  with  respect  to  language,  but  I  have  known  them 
keep  themselves  covered  in  bed  when  the  other  women  were  out- 
raffing  modesty  or  ddcency.  The  Irish  will  sleep  anywhere  to  save 
a  hal^ienny  a  night,  if  they  have  ever  so  much  money.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  boy  or  man  to  take  a  girl  out  of  the  streets  to  these 
apartments.  Some  are  the  same  as  common  brothels,  women  being 
taken  in  at  all  hours  of  the  niffht  In  most,  however,  they  must 
stay  all  night  as  a  married  couple.  In  dressing  or  undressing  there 
is  no  regard  to  decency,  while  disgusting  blackguardism  is  often 
carried  on  in  the  conversation  of  the  inmates.  I  have  known  decent 
people,  those  that  are  driven  to  such  places  from  destitution,  perhaps 
at  the  first  time,  shocked  and  disgusted  at  what  they  saw.  I  have 
seen  a  decent  married  pair  so  shocked  and  disg^ted,  that  thev  have 
insisted  on  leaving  the  place,  and  have  left  it.  A  great  number  of 
the  lod^ng-houses  are  large  old  buildings,  which  were  constructed 
for  other  purposes ;  these  nouses  are  not  so  ill-ventilated,  but  even 
there*  where  so  many  sleep  in  one  room,  the  air  is  hot  and  foul. 
In  smaller  rooms*  say  twelve  feet  by  nine,  I  have  seen  four  beds 
placed  for  single  men,  with  no  ventilation  whatsoever,  so  that  no 
one  could  remain  inside  in  warmish  weather,  without  every  door  and 
window  open ;  another  room  in  the  same  house*  a  little  larger,  had 
four  double  beds,  with  as  manj  men  and  women*  and  perhaps  with 
children.  The  Board  of  Health  last  autumn  compelled  the  keepers 
of  these  places  to  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  use  limewash 
in  other  places;  before  that*  the  walls  and  ceilings  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  blackwashed*  but  still  you  could  see  the  bugs  creeping 
along  those  black  walls*  which  were  not  black  enough  to  hide  that. 
In  some  houses  in  the  summer  you  can  hardly  place  your  finger  on  a 
part  of  the  wail  free  from  bugs.  I  have  scraped  them  off  by  hand- 
fulU." 
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It  might  be  objected  that  these  descriptions  are  exaggerated, 
but  Mr.  Garwood,  Mr.  Vanderkiste,  the  Inspectors  of  Police, 
and  the  Reports  of  the  City  Miseion,  all  prove  the  facts^  with 
other  and  more  appalling  evidences.  Viscount  Ingestre^  of 
whom  his  order  may  well  feel  proud,  visited  these  spots,  and 
in  his  Letters  to  a  Friend^  corroborated  the  statements,  and  in 
calcalating  the  enormous  profit  derived  by  the  owners  of  the 
lodging  houses,  drew  the  same  conclusion  as  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Beames — namely,  that  avarice  and  governmental  carelessness 
are  the  mainsprings  of  the  entire  evil.  Lord  Ingestre  found,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Church  Lane,  St.  Giles,  a  district  which 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Beames  proved  to  be  the  seed  plots  of 
crime,  that  those  who  herd  in  the  kennels  above  described 
pay  from  two  pence  to  four  pence  per  night.  The  real  owner 
receives  about  thirty  pounds  per  annum  for  an  eight-room 
house,  the  tenant  of  which  receives  ten  pounds  per  annum 
for  each  room,  by  letting  it  to  his  miserable  lodgers  at  three 
pence,  per  head,  per  night — and  he  secures  himself  by  demand- 
ing payment  before  the  lodger  enters  the  room.  These  houses 
are  not  confined  to  London;  they  exist  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  under  the  eye  of  the  Police,  plague  spots 
in  the  commonwealth  sending  forth  their  myriad  criminals, 
young  and  old,  to  bring  destruction  upon  themselves,  disgrace 
upon  the  nation,  and  accumulated  claims  upon  the  revenue. 
The  places  and  the  people  are  the  same,  whether  situated  in 
the  Liberty  of  Dublin,  the  Slums  of  Loudon,  or  the  Wynds 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  said,  they 
are  "  nests  of  ignorance,  vice,  depravity,  and  crime,  as  well  as 
of  squalor,  wretchedness,  and  disease ;  whose  atmosphere  is 
typhus,  whose  ventilation  is  cholera ;  haunts  of  filth  which  no 
seweragie  committee  can  reach ;  dark  comers  which  no  lighting 
board  can  lighten."  Churchmen  and  laymen,  official  and  non- 
official  witnesses,  all  religions,  and  all  classes  of  society,  agree 
in  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  these  places,  and  in  attribut- 
ing to  their  contaminating  influences  the  great  mass  of  juvenile 
crime ;  and  with  the  statement  of  one  who  writes  upon  social 
abuses  with  an  eloquence,  an  energy,  and  an  ability  rarely 
surpassed,  we  shall  pass  to  another  portion  of  this  momentous 

•  See  •*  Meliopa,"  First  Series,  Second  Edition,  pp.  157,  180.  See 
also  Mr.  Worslej's  "Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity,"  p.  105,  and  the  Pri- 
son Reports  of  1841~Soathern  and  Eastern  District,  p.  148. 
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but  melancholy  subject, — our  witness  is  the  Honorable  and 
Reverend  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  who,  in  his  paper.  Im- 
mortal Sewerage  thus  writes  in  describing  the  condition  of  the 
Glasgow  common  lodging  houses  : — 

"  It  needa  not  that  I  make  the  attempt  to  describe  each  separate 
room  into  which  we  penetrated ;  their  common  features  were  all  of 
one  cast,  aod  that  uie  blackest.     Small  square  or  oblong  places, 
th^  were  crammed  with  human  life,  and  the  insect  life  wmch  finds 
a  living  on  and  about  our  kind  when  cleanliness  and  decency  are  ab- 
sent.    There  were  dogs,  and  a  few  cats ;  these  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  cleanliest  creatures  we  saw.     On  the  ground  as  the  rule, 
on  rotten  bedsteads  as  the  exception,  lay  human  beings  of  aU  ages 
and  sexes  ;  some  of  the  children  perfectly  naked,  many,  even  of  the 
women,  nearly  so.     The  bedding  black  rags,  nondiluviated  relics  of 
blankets  and  old  clothes.     There  was  aged  vice,  with  crimes  life- 
written  in  the  lineaments  of  countenances  which  had  known  little  of 
rest,  except  that  gained  in  the  insensibility  of  the  last  stage  of  in- 
toxication.    There  were  many  young,    almost  infant  girls, — not 
braxened  in  their  course,  for  they  had  never  known  shame, — but 
wearing  the  appearance  of  their  childish  debauchery  as  the  clothing 
of  their  very  nature.    Virtue  would  indeed  have  appeared  as  an 
exotic  on  such  a  soil  as  that  we  then  walked.     There  was  the  re- 
turned convict,  but  little  clothed,  on  a  filthy  bed,  a  prisoner  again 
to  the  women  who  had  enticed  him  there,  robbed  him  of  the  rest  of 
his  clothes,  and  thus  kept  him  captive  to  his  nakedness.    There  were 
youi^  girls  who  had  followed  sin  from  their  birth ;  they  had  returned 
horn,  their  nightly  pursuance  of  it,  and  wore  yet  the  tawdry  finery 
above  their  rags  and  dirt,  with  which  thev  had  endeavoured  to  hide 
the  fact,  that  they  were  the  very  dregs  of  the  base.     '  Drunk  I'  said 
one ;  '  of  course  I  am.     I  like  it.     I  am  always  drunk  when  I  can 
get  the  drink.'    She  might  have  been  some  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  very  small  children,  in  their  perfect  nakedness,  set  off  as  mo 
oomnarative  whiteness  of  their  skin  was,  by  the  uniform  blackness 
of  all  around  them,  looked  scarce  of  the  same  breed  of  creature : 
they  were  of  the  usual  cast  found  in  such  places— 'pale;  thin  about 
the  frame,  protuberant  in  the  abdomen  from  disease,  with  a  startled 
and  yet  stupid  look  at  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  abruptly,  by  their 
intrusion,  caused  all  the  bustle,  and  hunting  for  clothes,  and  hiding 
of  things,  before  the  door  was  opened.    We  did  not  see  much  actual 
evidence  of  drunkenness,  nor  anything,  with  the  above  exception, 
to  prove  to  us  that  these  dens  were  anything  but  the  mere  Tefuge- 
places  of  the  people  we  found  in  them.    It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
question,  in  such  places,  the  morality  of  the  way  of  life,  and  ask 
whether  the  ragged-headed,  dirty,  half-dressed  couple  who  lay  on 
the  floor  on  rags,  with  an  infant  three  days  old  between  them,  were 
man  and  wife  ;  or  whether  the  four  young  girls  and  the  other  men, 
some  lying,  some  crouched  on  the  floor,  m  different  degrees  of 
nakedness,  were  brothers  and  sisters.    From  some  inouiries  I  made, 
it  appears  to  be  quite  understoodi  that  any  bond  of  alliance  between 
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the  sexes,  1^1  or  otherwise,  was  no  bar  to  any  course  of  life  which 
could  bring  in  monej  for  drink  or  tobacco.*'* 

From  such  seminaries  of  vice  as  these  few  results  can  be 
expected^  save  those  which  are  learned  from  the  records  of 
our  criminal  courts,  and  from  the  despatches  of  our  penal  settle- 
ments. They  possess  a  population  of  criminal  juveniles : — the 
Earl  of  Saaftesbury,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Jebb,  calculate 
their  numbers  in  London,  at  30,000 ;  Mr.  Thomson  believes, 
and  in  our  opinion  with  proof,  that  they  amount  to  60,000 
souls,  and  worse  than  all.  Heir  numbers  increase.  Of  t!iis 
latter  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  proved,  with  his 
usual  accuracy  and  force,  by  Mr.  Kay.  In  the  year  1843  the 
number  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  London  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand,  six  hundred ; 
but  in  1848  the  numbers  had  risen  to  sixteen  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
the  proportion  of  criminals  under  twenty  years  of  age,  to  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  London  of  that  age, — in  the 
former  case  1  in  47,  in  the  latter  1  in  56.t  But  this  is  not 
the  full  measure  of  the  increase  of  crime.  By  the  Report  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Committee  of  1847,  it  appears  that  in  the 
five  years  preceding  1810,  the  average  number  of  commit- 
ments in  England  and  Wales  was  four  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred, and  ninety-two ;  the  convictions  two  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  forty,  whilst  the  population  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  and  upwards  amounted  to  seven  millions,  three  hundred 
and  twenty- two  thousand,  six  hundred :  but  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1845,  the  average  annual  number  of  commitments 
was  twenty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
and  the  convictions  twenty  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety ; 
the  population  ten  years  old  and  upwards  has  increased  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  whilst  the  proportionate  number  of  commitments 
for  crime  has  augmented  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  per 
cent,  and  the  convictions  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  per 
cent.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Pearson,  the  City  Solicitor,  stated  to 
the  last-named  Committee — within  the  past  ten  years,  "  the 
number  of  iuvenile  criminals  annually  convicted  in  England 
and  Wales  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  even  the  mass 
of  the  criminals  at  large.'^     To  this  statement  we  may  add 

•^ee  "  Meliora,"  Second  Scries,  p.  9. 
f  See  Mr.  Kay*s  Pamphlet,  p.  23. 
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that  of  Mr.  Sei^eant  Adams,  wko^  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  estimated  the 
juvenile  criminals  convicted  in  the  year  1851,  to  number 
eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Strange  as  these  evidences  may  seem  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  they  are  but  the  every  day  phases  of  life  amongst  our 
ignorant  and  godless  poor.  Birmingham,  Preston,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Cork,  aud  Dublin,  have  their  population  of  criminals, 
varying  in  age  from  six  to  seventeen  vears,  and  many  of  these 
whose  years  reach  fourteen  cohabit  with  girls  of  their  own  age."^ 
In  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  juvenile  crime  is  increasing 
four  times  as  fiist  as  the  population, — ^in  thirteen  years  it 
has  doubled  its  amount ;  and  Mr.  Kay  states  that  in  the  year 
1852,  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  offenders,  between  eight 
and  seventeen  years,  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  of 
Newcastle.  When  we  know  these  facts ;  when  we  learn  that 
in  Manchester  alone  there  are  forty-two  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  children  of  the  working  classes  neither  at 
School  nor  at  work ;  when  we  find  that  eaually  large  numbers 
are  in  the  same  neglected  condition  in  otner  localities;  when 
we  find  that  in  the  English  Work-houses  there  were,  in  Jan- 
uary, 185£,  forty  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  chil- 
dren ;  when  we  recollect,  too,  the  contagion  of  vice  to  which  all 
these  classes  of  ignorant  unemployed  youths  are  exposed,  we 
must  all  concur  in  the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr  ICay  who 
writes, — ''  There  is  nothing  in  town  life  which  is  either  phy- 
sically or  morally  injurious  to  which  these  children  are  not 
daily  exposed  from  their  tenderest  years ;  there  is  no  influence 
which  is  pure  and  elevating  that  ever  reaches  many ;  while 
from  all  this  misery  and  sin,  most  of  these  young  creatures 
have  no  means  of  escape,  until  the  police  take  pity  on  them.'* 

*'  Until  the  police  take  pity  on  them'' — and  these  words  can 
be  writt^i  with  truth  of  England — all  the  prison  reports,  all 
the  parliamentary  reports,  m  the  books  before  us,  prove  the 
fact  that,  to  our  juvenile  criminal,  the  prison  is  the  only  re- 
fuge, the  prison  chaplain  his  only  friend.  From  parents  he 
can  learn  only  vice.  They  live  either  in  concubinage  or  in 
adultery;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  religious  truth,  and  in  most 
cases  are  druiucen  and  dishonest.  Juvenile  crime,  Mr  Worsley 
considers  to  arise,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  from 

*  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  JuYenileSt  p.  13. 
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parental  neglect  or  wickedness ;  and  the  entire  substance  of 
the  R^^t  on  Criminal  Juveniles,  is  contained  in  these  words 
of  Miss  Carpenter^  when  ascribing  the  real  sources  of  the 
young  offender's  crime, — "an  undisciplined  childhood,  in 
which  no  moral  or  religious  influence  has  been  shed,  and  which 
has  been  untrained  to  any  useful  industrious  habits/'^ 

To  permit  the  increase  of  this  horde  of  child-criminals  would 
be  dangerous  were  the  numbers  few ;  but  our  juvejiile  crimi- 
nals are  a  terrible  people,  increasing  year  by  .  year  ; 
and  increasing  too  through  the  ne^ect  of  the  Government, 
and  frequently  through  the  very  systems  of  punishment  upon 
the  results  of  which  most  sanguine,  but  most  groundless,  hopes 
had  been  based. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  towns  are  the  hot  beds  of 
crime,  but  all  towns  are,  and  ever  must  be,  more  or  less,  liable 
to  the  charge — We,  however,  take  no  care  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  aggr^ation,  we  adopt  no  precautions  against  the  vile  in- 
fluences of  evil  example,  and  of  vicious  temptation.  Sunday 
is  habitually  desecrated ;  dog  fights,  and  other  recreations  of 
the  like  degrading  class,  are  the  common  practices  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  from  mocning  until  night,  on  working  days,  the  beer 
house  and  the  gin  palace  are  open  to  all.  Those  officials  who, 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  visit  these  places,  state  that  there  are 
public  houses  solely  devoted  to  the  supplying  of  liquors  to 
youths  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  seventeen  years.  Here  are 
seen  boys  and  girls  dancing,  smoking  and  card  playing ;  some 
are  dmnk,  some  are  concerting  robberies,  that  the  money  re- 
alized may  be  spent  in  drunkenness  and  prostitution.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  results  of  intoxication  inform  us,  that 
most  of  the  crimes  committed  by  adults  can  be  traced  to  this 
national  vice ;  and  to  the  degradation  of  the  parent  who  has  be- 
come addicted  todrunkenness,  but  too  many  of  our  juvenile  cri- 
minals attribute  their  condition.  Mr.  Kingsmill  states  that,  in 
his  opinion,  and  his  experience  gives  weight  to  the  statement,  of 
28,75^  prisoners  tried  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  of  England  in 
1851,  10,000  may  be  estimated,  without  fear  of  exaggeration, 
as  having  been  brought  to  their  deplorable  state,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  public-house ;  whilst  of  the  90,963  simimary 


*  See  Mss  Carpenter*8  work — ^it  proTes  her  to  be  a  GhviBtian  woman, 
in  no  respect  inferior  in  intellect  to  Mn.  Fry,  or  in  useMness  to  Sarah 
Martin. 
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convictions  in  the  same  year,  50^000^  he  fears  not  to  assert, 
▼ere  the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  individuals  them. 
selves,  or  of  their  parents,  producing  poverty,  idleness,  and  va- 
grancy. He  has  published,  in  his  most  able  work,  the  opinions 
of  forty-seven  Chaplains  of  Gaols,  given  before  Lord  Harrow- 
b/s  Committee  on  The  Beer  Bill,  bv  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  Beer  Shop  is  the  grand  source  of  robbery  and  moral  de- 
pravity. We  here,  in  support  of  our  views  as  to  the  evil  of 
these  places,  insert  such  of  those  opinions  as  prove  their  effect 
in  causing,  or  in  multiplying,  juvenile  crime.  The  Beverend 
Mr.  Field,  the  most  admirable  Chaplain  of  Beading  Prison, 
had  *'  ascertained  by  investigation  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
offences  eommitted  by  the  agricultural  population  are  traceable 
to  beer-houses.^'  The  Beverend  J.  H.  Hawes,  Chaplain  of 
Abingdon  Gaol,  attributed  **  most  injurious  effects  to  beer- 
houses ;  several  prisoners  under  twenty  years  of  age  then  in  cus- 
tody, acknowledged  that  'the  beer-shop  had  done  it  all.'  ^'  The 
Beverend  B.  S.  Cooper,  Chaplain  of  Gloucester  Gaol,  '^  Had 
been  informed  by  prisoners  and  others,  that  much  of  the  se- 
duction and  corruption  in  early  life  among  females,  is  to  be 
traced  to  their  being  entrapped  into  these  houses.''  The 
Beverend  John  Davies,  Ghapliean  of  Newgate,  stated,  ''  Certain 
beer-shops  and  public-houses  are  the  constawt  resort  dl  youths 
who  subsist  upon  whatever  articles  they  can  steal  and  convert 
into  money."  The  Beverend  John  Fenny,  Chaplain  of  Mil- 
bank  Prison,  knew  it  to  be  ''  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence 
that  young  men,  in  writing  home,  speak  of  the  beer-shop 
having  proved  their  ruin.  The  Bev.  Edward  Faulkner, 
Chaplain  of  Worcester  Gaol,  had  found  beer-houses  "  the  re- 
sort of  all  sorts  of  thieves,  yonng  and  old,  and  places  where 
the  young  find  a  ready  instruction  in  crime  J'  That  veteran 
combatant  against  crime,  whose  philanthropy  and  patient  re- 
search into  m  the  sources  of  vicious  life,  are  only  equalled  by 
his  ability  and  never-flagging  zeal — the  Beverend  John  Clay, 
Qiaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  believed  it 
''impossible  for  human  language  to  describe  the  misery  and 
wickedness  added  to  the  previous  sum  of  our  moral  and  social 
iU  by  beer-houses.''^ 


*  See  Rev.  Mr.  SdngsmUl^s  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  pp.  70, 76.  Mr. 
KingsmiU  stated,  to  I^rd  Harrowby's  Committee,  that  ne  could,  from 
ezperienoe,  "  express  a  very  confident  opinion,  that  beer-houses  must 
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If  one  were  to  pursue  this  inquity  to  its  furthest  limit  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  It  would  be  found  that  drunkenness 
is  the  remote  or  immediate  cause  of  nearly  all  the  offences  of 
our  criminals.  Those  who  have  investigated  the  subject, 
anxiously  and  carefully  for  years^  arrive  at  last  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  taken  as  a  nation,  we  are  the  most  drunken  people 
on  earth.* 

These  are  great  and  important  truths ;  they  stand  forth  in 
facts  and  figures  in  the  Prison  Beports  :  we  have  God's  curse 
against  drunkenness  thundered  from  the  pulpit,  in  all  the  . 
terrible  majesty  of  scripture  command.  We  read  the  loath- 
some records  of  human  suffering,  and  of  human  debasement 
C^uced  by  the  evil,  in  the  Hospital  Beports,  and  in  Prize 
ys  :  statisticians  prove  that  more  than  sixty  millions  sterhng 
are  annually  spent  in  these  kingdoms  on  intoxicating  liquors 
and  tobacco — ^that  is,  that  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  whole 
National  Revenue  is  squandered  on  the  grand  source  of  vice.t 
True,  the  political  economist  may  tell  us  that  this  expenditure 
on  liquor  produces  an  increased  return  to  the  National  Ex- 
chequer—out, alas !  it  causes  a  double  expenditure  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  estimates  for  the  support  of 
our  prisons,  and  in  the  expenses  of  our  hospitals. 

The  law  cannot  render  a  people  moral,  and  sober,  but  it 
can,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  law  to,  check  the 
incentives  to  crime — to  make  the  opening  of  a  public  house  a 
difficulty  rather  than  a  great  facility.*  This  the  law  does  not 
accompush;  it  seems  to  aid  the  beer-house  keeper  in  the 
conduct  of  his  dreadful  trade.  Few  will  deny  that  the  but- 
cher, the  baker,  and  the  grocer  are  the  tradesmen  most 
needed  by  the  population ;  yet  whilst  there  are  now  in  Lon- 
don 8,500  grocers,  ^,800  bakers,  1,200  buttermen  and 
cheesemongers,   1,500  green  grocers  and  fruiterers,  1,800 

be  looked  upon  generally  as  bo  maoj  nnneries  of  crime  in  the  land.** 
See  also  the  papers  entitled  **  The  Beer-Shop  Evil,**  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rer.  S.  G.  OBbome,  in  "  Meliora;"  Ist  series,  p.  1 ;  and  "  The  Maine 
Xiaw,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Application  to  Great  Britain,"  By  Mr. 
Biggs,  in  **  Metiora,**  2nd  series,  p.  216.  We  believe  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Osborne  to  be  most  excellent,  but  of  the  practicability  and  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Biggs'  '*  Suggestion,"  we  entertain  many  doubts. 

*  See  Yanderkiste's  Notes  and  NarratiTes  of  a  Six  Tears'  Mission,  pp. 
172  to  231. 

t  See  the  Ute  Mr.  G.  Porter's  "  Self-imposed  Taxation ;"  a  little  trea- 
tise  weU  worthy  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  *'  The  Progress  of  the 
Nation." 
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daiiT  keepers,  500  fishmongers,  1,900  butchers, — showing  a 
total  of  12,500  in  these  useAiI  trades,  there  are  in  the 
Metropolis  14,200  public  houses.  These  are  not  the  sta- 
tistics to  which  a  lover  of  England's  glorj,  and  progress,  and 
stability  would  refer :  but  it  has  been  proved  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1,212,000  souls,  in  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  there  are  14,800  public  houses  ;'from  which  it  may  be 
stated,  that  allowing  five  persons  to  each  family,  every 
seventeen  families  support  a  public  house.''^  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  our  system  of  legislation  upon  all 
questions  afTecting  the  revenue  arising  from  distillation. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  duty  on  whiskev  was  very  considerably 
reduced  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  the  consumption  has  increased  five  fold;  and 
the  result  of  the  increase  has  been  the  spread  of  Lunacy, 
Disease,  Grime,  Pauperism,  and  Premature  Death.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  reduction  in 
the  price  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  *  adduced,  than  that 
afforaed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jebb,  who,  in  his  Rqiort  on 
tie  DuetpUne  and  Management  of  the  Convict  Prisons,  and 
Disposal  of  Convicts,  1862,  proves,  from  the  statistics  of  the 
MSlitary  Prisons,  ''that  whilst  the  committals  for  drunkenness 
among  the  troops  quartered  in  England,  amounted  to  about 
7  in  1,000  men,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  they  have  amount- 
ed to  about  20  in  l,000."t  Thus  it  is  that  the  fiend, 
Drunkenness,  has  been  fostered,  and  these  are  its  results. 
But  the  evil  rests  not  in  the  cheapness  of  the  potion  :  lest 
the  poor  or  the  dissolute  might  lack  sufficient  inducements  to 
enter  the  public-house — ^the  tap-room  becomes  a  saloon,  and 
the  meretricious  allurements  of  a  dancing  harlot,  and  the  foul 
prurience  of  the  obscene  songster,  are  added,  to  form  fresh 
mgredients  in  making  more  seductive  the  too  seducing  bever-  . 
ages  of  the  Oin-Palace.  The  Garrick's  Head  has  its  Judge 
and  Jury  Society,  where  nightly  a  dev^  buffoon  acts  as 
"Judge,  and  aids  in  raking  up  from  the  "  witnesses''  all  that 
is  base  and  impure :  the  Goal  Hole  has  its  orgies, — where 
indecency  is  sure  to     produce     rapturous    applause,   and 


*  For  further  proofs,  see  Bev.  Mr.  Worale/s  "Prize  Essaj"    pp.   126 
to  189. 

t  See  Report,  p.  125. 
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blasphemy  forms  the  moet  attractive  refrain  to  a  popular 
song.* 

^ese  facts  are  all  well  known^  the  character  of  these  houses 
has  been  placed,  again  and  again,  before  the  Legislatare,  but 
with  litUe  apparent  effect.  The  evil  of  a  dass  of  dens, 
lower  than  these,  is  terrible  in  its  open  manifestation  when 
considered  with  relation  to  our  juvenue  poor.    They  become 

C"'  rers  to  obtain  money  for  the  price  of  admission;  they 
me  drunkards  through  the  early  habits  engendered  in 
these  schools  of  vice.  Mr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Martin  fornish  indis- 
putable evidences  that  very  many  of  our  juvenile  criminals 
confess  that  their  first  offences  against  honesty  arose  from  the 
temptation  to  steal  money  for  the  public-house  saloon,  the 
**  penny  gaff,''  or  the  "  penny  hop,''  and  having  made  the  first 
step  in  sin  by  pilfering  a  penny,  vicious  propensities  or  bad 
company  soon  confirmed  the  evil  disposed  or  encouraged  the 
mis^ded.  As  Mr.  Kingsmill  very  truly  states,  after  the 
initiation  into  vice  has  been  accomplished,  "  Money  becomes 
indispensable,  and  it  is  gotten  by  some  desperate  and  wicked 
means,  at  the  possibility  of  which,  a  few  months  before^  the 
mind  would  nave  recoiled  with  indignation,  like  that  of 
Hazael,  when  reproved  by  the  prophet :  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  P  "t 

It  has  been  asserted  that  many  of  the  London  brewers  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  these  public-houses,  and  that  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed  by  the  frequenters,  so  vast 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  National  revenue  that  the  Gtovem- 
ment  cannot  suppress  so  important  a  branch  of  trade.  No 
man,  it  is  urged,  need  drink  against  his  inclination,  and  if  he 
will  drink,  the  country  has  the  benefit  of  his  intoxication  in 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  returns,  from  a  tax  to  which  a  man 
renders  himself  liable,  and  which  he  pays  without  remonstanoe. 
This  is  simply  absurd.    As  Mr.  Thomson  observes,  referring 

•  One  of  the  &vorite  songs  at  the  Coal  Hole  is  entitled  «<Sain  H«]£* 
The  whole  '*  humoui^  consists  in  a  dirtj-ftced  singer  ending  esoh  Terse 
with  the  words,  '•  Blast  my  eyes,"  uttered  in  a  tone  of  stnpid  droakea- 
ness.  See  Thackery's  scathing  onslaughts  upon  this  tavern  in  <*  Fen- 
denis"  and  in  "Ae  Kewcomes,"  where  U  is  called  "The  Care 
of  Harmony." 

t  See,  in  support  of  these  views,  Mr.  Martin*8  most  interesting  Uttle 
work— ''A  Place  of  Hepentance,"  and  Mr.  Kay*8  Pami^let^** The 
Condition  and  Education  of  Poor  Children  in  English  and  Qerman 
Towns."  Appendix  No.  V.  See  also  Lusm  Quabtxblt  Bsvnw, 
Vol.  III.  No.  X.  pp.  327  to  331. 
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to  this  very  point : — ''The  willingness  to  pay  a  tax  is  not  a 
sure  proof  of  its  being  advantageous  to  the  public.  Were 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  open  a  new  branch  of  the 
Uoensing  system^  and  sell  licences  to  steals  or  to  receive  stoleii 
goods  with  impunity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  applicants 
would  be  numerous,  the  produce  of  the  duty  considerable^  and 
the  payments  most  prompt  a]id  willing.  But  would  the  pubhc 
profit  ?  And  yet  the  proposal  is  not  really  much  more  absurd 
in  itself^  nor  more  injurious  to  the  public^  than  that  of  raising 
a  public  revenue  by  fostering,  and  to  a  certain  extent  legalis- 
ing, habits  of  intoxication  among  the  people.'' 

We  have  referred  to  those  places  of  amusement  in  which 
the  more  wealthy  classes  of  tradesmen,  artizans,  and  ''gentle- 
men" can  pay  the  price  of  Kquors,  and  in  which  theatrical 
representations,  and  musical  entertainments,  ^orm  gratuitous 
sanctions  to  vice.     But  base  and  shameful  as  those  places 
arc,  they  furnish  only  a  faint  exemplification  of  the  same  class 
of  houses  in  a  humbler  walk    of  life, — those    houses  where 
sin  is  inculcated,  and  where  the  minds  of  our  youths  are  in- 
doctrinated in  crime.    Mr.  Kingsmill,*  and  Mr.  Joseph,  the 
Chaplain  of  Chester  Castle,  in  his  valuable,  because  practical, 
work,t  have  proved  the  tendency  of  those  places  of  vicious 
amusement.    Mr.  Martin,  too,  has  placed  this  question  of 
their  evil  teaching  in  the  fullest  and  most  important  light,  and 
if  further  evidence  be  necessary,  it  is  offered  in  Mr.  Mayhew's 
excellent,  yet  painful,  book,  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor.    We  have  already  referred  to  those  places  of  amusement, 
as  connected  with  public-houses ;  but  we  now  write  of  them 
as  cheap  theatres,  or  '*  penny  g^s,'*  where  boys  and  girls  are 
the  chief  supporters,  and  in  which  the  representations  are  oilly 
calculated  to  prove  pleasing  to  children,  depraved  and  disso- 
lute as  adults  in  mind,  but  wanting  the  physical  attributes  to 
indulge  in  the  vioes  pf  men  and  women.    But  when  one  reads 
the  narratives  of  the  scenes  witnessed  in  the  "penny  gafl','' 
he  feels  that  there  is  a  degradation  of  sinfulness  in  the  mind, 
as  terrible  in  its  consequences  as  the  grossest  sins  of  the  body. 
We  do  not  object  to  theatrical  representations ;  we  believe  that 
they  are  a  healthful  amusement  when  properly  conducted,  and 


*  See  "  PriBons  and  Frieoners."   p.  78. 
fSee    "  Memoirs    of   Convicted    Friionen."    London  i    Wcrtheim 
ind  Co.  1853. 
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this  is  the  only  point  in  which  we  differ  with  Mr.  Eingsmill. 
The  honest  heart  that  laughs  with  such  comedians  as  Mrs. 
Keeley  and  her  husband ;  the  eyes  that  grow  dim  with  the  sor« 
rows  of  such  actresses  as  Mrs.  Kean  and  ]4iss  Fauclt ;  the 
breasts  that  glow  in  unison  with  all  the  poetry  of  such  plays 
as  Macbeti,  Hamlet,  Money,  and  a  hundred  other  popular 
pieces^  cannot  be  injured  by  the  street  company  whom  they 
may  meet  on  their  homeward  route^  or  whoni  they  may  en- 
counter in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre.  The  system  of  decry- 
ing theatrical  amusements  is  but  that  adopted  b^  Hannah 
More,  in  her  CtBlebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  and  which  Sydney 
Smith,  incited  by  his  strong  good  sense,  described  as  an  at- 
tempt to  teach  young  people  that  they  are  ''not  only  to  stair 
away  from  the  comedies  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  for  which 
they  may  easily  enough  be  foi^ven  ;  but  they  are  never  to  see 
Mrs«  Siddons  in  the  Oameeter,  or  in  Jane  Shore.  The  finest 
exhibitions  of  talent,  and  the  most  beautiful  moral  lessons,  are 
interdicted  at  the  theatre.  There  is  something  in  the  word 
Play  home  which  seems  so  closely  connected,  in  the  minds  of 
these  people,  with  sin  and  Satan,  that  it  stands  in  their  voca- 
bulary for  every  species  of  abomination/'* 

We  defend  the  Theatre,  when  properly  conducted,  and  the 
incentives  to  sin  without  its  walls  are  simply  those  that  each 
man  and  woman  who  walks  through  the  streets  of  a  great  dty, 
or  a  large  town,  must  encounter,  and,  with  God's  grace,  sur- 
mount. These  legitimate  theatrical  amusements  are  not  the 
class  of  entertainments  to  which  we  refer,  as  forming  one  of  the 
schools  of  vice  in  which  our  young  criminals  are  perfected  in 
sin.  Mr.  Mayhew  thus  describes  one  of  these  *'  Penny  Gaffs/' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield : — 

*'  Here  the  stage,  instead  of  being  the  means  for  illustrating  a 
moral  precept,  is  turned  into  a  platform  to  teach  the  crudest  debau- 
chery. The  audience  is  usually  composed  of  children  so  young,  that 
these  dens  become  the  school-rooms  where  the  guiding  mors£  of  a 
life  are  picked  up ;  and  so  precocious  are  the  little  things,  that  the 
girl  of  nine  will,  from  constant  attendance  at  such  places,  nave  learnt 
to  understand  the  filthiest  sayings,  and  laugh  at  them  as  loudly  as 

•See  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Work*,  p.  144,  Ed.  1851.  See  also  "A 
Defence  of  The  Stage,  or  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Beal  Qualities  of  Theatri- 
cal Entertainments,  Their  Scope  and  Tendency,"  By  John  William 
Calcrafb.  Dublin  t  Milliken,  1839:  and  see  Mr.  Kingsmill's  **  Prisons 
and  Prisoners,**  p.  81. 
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the  growiKup  lads  around  her.  What  notions  can  the  young  femate 
form  of  marriage  and  chastity,  when  the  penny  theatre  rings  with 
«>piaiue  at  the  ^rformanee  of  a  scene  whose  sole  point  turns  upon 
the  pantomimic  imitation  of  the  unrestruned  indulgence  of  the  most 
corrupt  appetites  of  our  nature  ?  How  can  the  lad  learn  to  check  his 
hot  passions  and  think  honesty,  and  virtue  admirable,  when  the  shouts 
around  him  impart  aelory  to  a  descriptive  song  so  painfully  corrupt, 
that  it  can  only  have  been  made  tolerable  by  the  most  habitual  ex- 
cess ?  The  men  who  preside  over  these  infamous  places  know  too  well 
the  failings  of  their  audiences.  They  know  that  these  poor  children 
require  no  nicely-turned  joke  to  make  tiie  evening  pass  merrily,  and 
that  the  filth  they  utter  needs  no  double  meaning  to  veil  its  obscenity. 
The  show  that  will  provide  the  most  unrestrained  debauchery  will 
have  the  most  crowoed  benches ;  and  to  gain  this  point,  thinp  are 
seted  and  spoken  that  it  is  criminal  even  to  allude  to.  Not  wishing 
to  beh'eve  in  the  description  which  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  costermongers  had  given  of  these  places,  it  was  thought  better 
to  visit  one  of  them,  so  that  all  exaggeration  might  be  avoided.  One 
of  the  least  offensive  of  the  exhibitions  was  fixed  upon.  The  visitors, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  all  boys  and  girls,  whose  ages  seemed 
to  varv  from  eight  to  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  girls — ^thou^h 
thdr  figures  showed  them  to  be  mere  children — were  dressed  in 
showy  cotton- velvet  polkas,  and  wore  dowdy  feathers  in  their  crushed 
bonnets.  They  stood  laughing  and  joking  with  the  lads,  in  an  un- 
emioemed,  impudent  manner,  that  was  almost  appalling.  Some  of 
them,  when  tired  of  waiting,  chose  their  partners,  and  commenced 
dancbg  grotesquely,  to  the  admiration  or  the  lookers-on,  who  ex-  ^ 
pressed  their  approoation  in  obscene  terms,  that,  far  from  disgusting 
the  poor  little  women,  were  received  as  compliments,  and  acknow- 
ledged with  smiles  and  coarse  repartees.  The  boys  clustered  toge- 
ther, smoking  their  pipes,  and  lau^ine  at  each  other's  anecdotes, 
or  else  jinglin||^  halfpence  in  time  with  tne  tune,  while  they  whistled 
an  accompamment  to  it.    Presently  one  of  the  performers,  with  a 

e  crown  on  his  well  greased  locks,  descended  from  the  staircase, 
fieshxn^  covered  hj  a  dinsy  dressing-gown,  and  mixed  with  the 
mob,  shaking  hands  with  old  acquaintances.  The  *  comic  singer,' 
too,  made  his  appearance  amoi^  the  throng — the  huge  bow  to  his 
cravat,  which  nearly  covered  ms  waistcoat,  and  the  red  end  to  his 
nose,  exciting  neither  merriment  nor  surprise.  To  discover  the 
kmd  of  entertainment,  a  lad  near  me  and  my  companion  was 
asked  'if  there  was  any  flash  dancing?'  With  a  knowing  wink  the 
boy  answered,  '  Lots !  show  their  legs  and  all,  prime !'  and  immedi- 
ately the  boy  followed  up  his  information  by  areauest  for  a  'yennep' 
to  get  a  '  tib  of  occabot.'  After  waiting  in  the  lobby  some  consider- 
able time,  the  performance  inside  was  concluded,  and  the  audience 
came  pouring  out  through  the  canvass  door.  As  they  had  to  pass 
singly,  1  noticed  them  particularly.  Above  three-fourths  of  them  were 
wcMnen  and  g^ls,  the  rest  consisting  chiefly  of  mere  boys — for  out  of 
about  two  hundred  persons  I  counted  only  eighteen  men.  Forward 
the^  came,  bringing  an  overpowering  stench  with  them,  laughing  and 
yelling  as  they  pusned  their  way  through  the  waiting-room.     One 
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womiA,  carrjing  a  aiokly  child  with  a  hulffing  forehead,  was  reeling 
drunk,  the  saliva  runmng  down  her  moaut  a^  she  stared  about  her 
with  a  heavy  fixed  e^e.    Two  boys  were  pushing  her  from  side  to 
side,  while  the  poor  intuit  slept,  breathing  heavi^^  as  if  stujpified, 
through  the  din.     Lads  jumping  on  girls'  shoulders,  and  girls  laugh- 
ing hysterically  from  bemg  tickled  by  the  youths  behind  them,  every 
one  shouting  and  jumping,  presented  a  mad  scene  of  frightful  enjoy- 
ment.    Singing  and  dancing  formed  the  whole  of  the  hour's  perform- 
ance, and,  of  the  two,  the  singing  was  preferred.     A  young  girl,  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age^  danced  with  more  energv  thjm  g^ace, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  spectators,  who  cheered  her  on 
by  her  Christian  name.     When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishmeat  threw  down  a  penny  from  the  gallery, 
m  the  hopes  that  others  might  be  moved  to  similar  acts  of  generosity ; 
but  no  one  followed  up  the  offering»  so  the  young  lady  hunted  after 
the  money  and  departed.     The  '  comic  sinffer,'  in  a  battered  hat  and 
the  huge  bow  to  his  cravat,  was  received  with  deafening  shouts.    Se- 
veral songs  were  named  by  the  costers,  but  Uie  '  funny  g^tleman' 
merely  requested  them  *  to  hold  their  jaws^'  and  putting  on  a  '  know- 
ing' look,  sang  a  song,  the  whole  point  of  which  consisted  in  the  mere 
utterance  of  some  filthy  word  at  the.  end  of  each  stanza.    Nothing, 
however,  could  have  been  more  successful.     The  lads  stamped  their 
feet  with  delight ;  the  girls  screamed  with  enjoyment.     Once  or  twice 
a  young  shrill  laugh  would  anticipate  the  fun — as  if  the  words  were 
well  known— or  the  boys  would  forestall  the  point  by  shouting  it  out 
before  the  proper  time.     When  the  song  was  ended  the  house  was  in 
a  delirium  of  applause.    The  canvass  front  to  the  s^allery  was  beaten 
*  with  sticks,  drum-like,  and  sent  down  showers  of  white  powder  on 
the  heads  in  the  pit.    Another  song  followed,  and  the  actor  knowing 
on  what  his  success  depended,  lost  no  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
laurels.     The  most  obscene  thoughts,  the  most  disgusting  scenes 
were  coolly  described,  making  a  poor  child  near  me  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  her  eyes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  poison. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  these  songs  sung  in  the  oourse  of  the 
evening,  each  one  being  encored,  and  then  changed.    One  written 
about '  Pine-apple  rock,'  was  the  grand  treat  of  the  night,  and  offer- 
ed greater  scope  to  the  rhyming  powers  of  the  author  tiian  any  of 
the  others.    In  this,  not  a  single  cnance  had  been  missed ;  ingenuity 
had  been  exerted  to  its  utmost  lest  an  obscene  thought  should  fa« 
passed  by,  and  it  was  absolutely  awful  to  behold  the  relish  with  which 
the  yoimg  ones  jumped  to  the  hideous  meaning  of  the  verses.    There 
was  one  scene  yet  to  come  that  was  perfect  in  its  wickedness.     A 
ballet  began  between  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  and  a  country 
clown.    The  most  disgusting  attitudes  were  struck,  the  most  immoral 
acts  represented,  without  one  dissenting  voice*    If  there  had  been 
any  feat  of  agility,  any  grimacing,  or,  in  fact,  anything  with  which 
the  laughter  of  tne  uneducated  classes  is  usually  associated,  the  ap- 
plause might  have  been  accounted  for  ;  but  here  were  two  ruffians 
degrading  themselves  each  time  thev  stirred  a  limb,  and  forcing  into 
the  brains  of  the  childish  audience  Wore  them  thoughts  that  must 
embitter  a  lifetime,  and  descend  from  father  to  child  like  some  bodily 
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uJniiitj.  When  I  had  left  I  flooke  to  a  better  class  costermonger 
en  this  saddening  subject.  '  Wdt  sir,  it  is  frightful/  he  said, '  but\the 
bojs  teiU  have  their  amusement&i  If  their  amusements  is  bad  they 
donH  care  ;  they  only  wants  to  laugh,  and  this  here  kind  pt  work  does 
it.^  OWe  'em  Mtter  sinm^  and  better  dancing,  and  they'd  go,  if  the 
priee  was  as  cheap  as  this  is.  Pve  seen  when  a  decent  ecmoert  was 
nven  at  a  penny,  as  many  as  four  thousand  costers  present,  behaving 
tnanselTea  as  quietly  and  decently  as  possible.  Their  wives  and 
children  was  with  'em,  and  no  audience  was  better  conducted.  It's 
an  stuff  talking  about  them  pr^Brrine  this  sort  of  thing.  €Hve  'em 
good  things  at  the  same  price,  and  I  know  they  wiU  idee  the  good, 
better  than  the  bad.'"* 

These  are  extracts  sufficient^  appalling  to  disturb  the  most 
self-gratulant  optimist  in  the  lungdoms.  The  Common  Lodg- 
ing-Honse,  the  Beer-Shop,  the  !rablic-Hoase,  the  Singinff- 
Saloon,  the  "  Pemiy -Hop/'  and  the  ''  Penny  Gaff/'  are  the  only 
sehools  to  which  omr  juvenile  criminals  have  access^  and  the  scho- 
lars of  these  places  make  the  Gin-palace  more  crammed  than  the 
Church,  the  hospital  more  firequented  by  those  whose  diseae 
18  the  result  of  dissipation,  than  by  those  who  suffer  through 
natural  decay,  and  who  compel  the  nation  to  raise  prisons  in  so 
great  numbers,  that  the  turrets  of  oar  gaols  nearly  equal  in 
number  the  spires  of  our  Temples.t 

That  England  is  the  most  liberal  country  in  the  world  in 
endeavoring  to  reform  her  criminals,  cannot  be  denied ;  that 
her  philant^pists  are  the  most  active,  and  enlightened,  and  self- 
sacnficing,  is  admitted  by  all ;  and  Howard  has  found  dauntless 
followers  in  Mrs.  Fry,  iu  Sarah  Martin,  in  Mr.  Nash,  and  in 
Miss  Carpenter.  But  vast  and  profound  as  have  been  our  no- 
ble and  costly  attempts  at  prison  reformation,  they  have  been  in 
most  cases  directed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  old  offender, 
whilst  the  juvenile  criminal  has  been  neglected,  and,  through 
a  false  system  of  discipline,  we  have  generally  failed  in  accom- 
plishing our  object,— succeeding  only  in  sending  forth  to  liberty 
criminals  more  hardened  in  depravity,  and  in  restoring  to  the 
world  clever  rogues  whoto  their  pristine  vices  added,  as  a  climax, 

*  See  Heniy  Mayhew's  "  London  Labour  and  The  London  Poor," 
Vol.  L  pp.  40  to  42.  It  shonld  be  recollected  that  Mr.  liayhew  caUi 
this  ''Penny  Gaff/  "oji«  of  the  hast  offktuiot.'*  For  an  account  of  a 
proTfaicial  **  Penny  Gaff,**  see  Mr.  Kay's  pamphlet,  "  The  Ck>ndltion 
and  Education  of  Poor  Children  In  English  and  German  Towns,** 
Appendix  No.  V.  and  see  laistt  QvABTsaLT  Bnview,  Vol.  III.'  Ko. 
X.pp.92l>.  881 

t  See  "  Memoin  of  Convicted  Prisoners, "^Preface. 
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the  most  patient  hypocrisy.  Bat  if  these  plans  of  Feformation 
had  succeeded,  yet  this  truth,  stated  by  Mr.  Thomson,  would 
be  undeniable — ^that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  society  to  reform 
the  criminal  who  has  grown  old  in  sin  ;  it  has  another,  and  a 
greater,  and  happUy  it  is  also  an  easier  work,  to  accomplish, 
and  that  is  ''to  prevent  the  c^owth  of  a  population  of 
juvenile  offenders— ready  and  wimng — year  after  year,  to  fill 
up  the  places  of  those  who  may  have  been  reformed  or  removed 
from  the  country/' 

These  statements  and  proofs  are  so  grave  and  appalling^  so 
fraught  with  a  looming  danger  to  the  future  stability  and  integ- 
rity of  our  great  Nation,  that  one  would  most  willingly  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertions,  were  it  not  undeniable  that  every 
deduction  here  adduced  is  more  than  corroborated  by  the  author- 
ity of  Parliamentary  returns,  or  has  all  the  weight  and  convinc- 
ing power  of  facts  and  figures  in  its  sustainment.  Tet  in  all  the 
evidences  before  us  there  is  one  particular,  clear,  undoubted, 
patent,  conveying,  at  once,  a  painful  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing moral,  which  is,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  these  juvenile  of- 
fenders, whose  ages  on  the  calendars  are  a  dis^ace  to  our 
Legislature,  and  a  dishonor  to  our  people,  would  have  appear- 
ed there  had  as  great  care  been  devoted  to  preserve  the  children 
from  crime,  by  teaching  them  virtue,  as  was,  when  they  had  be- 
come criminal,  squandered  upon  attempts  to  reform  them 
through  the  agency  of  deterring  punishments.  We  talk  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  of  the  life  of  our  Great  Exemplar — and 
though  He  told  us,  in  words  that  have  rung  through  all  crea- 
tion, finding  disciples  and  apostles  in  ^uch  men  as  John  Howard 
and  Vincent  de  Paul,  such  women  as  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and 
Elizabeth  Fry — In  as  much  as  yb  did  it  not  unto  onk  of  the 

LBAST  OF  these MTBBETHBBN,  YE  DID  IT  NOT  TO  ME — ^yet  We  who 

freed  the  slave;  we  who  periled  our  Indian  Empire  to  check  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Hindoo,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  Indian  wi- 
dow ;  we  who  are  so  careful  that  the  felon  shall  not  be  convicted 
unless,  by  all  human  proof,  he  be  proclaimed  guilty — ^we  who 
have  accomplished,  or  who  strive  to  achieve  all  these  great  and 
noble  things,  act  towards  our  juvenile  criminal  population  with 
a  legalized  injustice,  national,  barbarous  and  cruel.  Well  may 
Mr.Pield,  Mr.  Eangsmill,  Mr.  Clay,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Thom- 
son, and  Mr.  Kay,  proclaim  that  we  ever  punish,  but  we  never 
teach— too  truly  may  each  and  every  of  these  admirable  wit- 
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i  dedare,  in  the  words  of  those  who  fonned  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  state  of  juvenile  crime  in  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead — 

''That  a  child,  even  when  cbiminal,  should  be 
trbaxed  as  a  child,  amd  sent  to  a  bbfoematoby  school, 
akd  not  to  a  oaol.'^ 

Our  child-criminals  have  never  been  edueaUd,  they  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  tau^JU,  bat  to  them  school  has  been 
a  place  of  hard  blows,  or  unwilling  tasks,  where  their  chief 
acquirements  were  inferior  to  those  of  a  carefully  trained  par- 
rot.   Many  of  our  readers  will,  we  presume,  consider   that 
there  is  no  paucity  of  educational  institutions  in  these  king- 
doms.   There  are  Dame  Schools,   National  Schools,   Poor 
Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Evening  Schools.    Every  sect, 
into  which,  in  reliffion,  society  is  divided,  possesses  its  own 
teachers,  and  affords  school  acconunodation  to  its  youth;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  these  aids  to  education,  juvenile  crime 
continues,  and  prevails  amongst  the  very  class  who  attend  the 
Sunday  and  daily  schools.    Since  the  year  1781,  when  Sunday 
schools  were  founded  by  Bobert  fiaikes  and  the  Eeverend  Mr. 
Stock,  good  and  pious  men  have  labored  to  render  them  use- 
ful, and  worthy  of  public  confidence, — but  they  have  too  often 
fiuled.    The  children  are  taught  the  elements  of  religion ;  they 
kam  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  but  the  seed  falls  on  a  barren 
soil,  and  the  poor  instruction  imparted  is  quicklv  efiaced,  be- 
cause it  was  the  Sunday  task,  foi^tten  during  the  week,  and, 
perhaps,  never  accurately  understood.    Mr.  Joseph,  the  Chap- 
lain of  Chester  Castle,  mids  that  eighteen  out  of  every  twenty 
prisoners,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  years,  have 
attended  Sunday  Schools.    Yet  when  these  prisoners  were 
aaked  hj  him — "Can  yon  say  the  Lord's  Prayer?'*  the 
answer,  m  eight  cases  out  of  twenty,  was, ''  I  cannot.''    When 
aaked,   "can  you  read?''  the  reply,  in  sixteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  was,  "  No."     This  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  is 
further  supported  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  finds  that  of  ninety 
cases  under  twenty  years  of  age  received  into  the  Ba^ed 
Dormitory,  in  Great  Smith-street,  seventy-three  had  attended 
school  in  youth,  and  only  seven  had  received  no  education. 
Mr.  Ejngsonill,  the  excellent  Chaplain  of  Fentonville  Prison, 
states,  in  his  work.  Prisons  and  Prismers,  that  of  one  thousand 
convicts  on  the  registry  of  that  prison,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  had  attended  some  sort  .of  school,  as  children,  for 
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periods  averaging  about  four  years.  Three  hundred  and  forty* 
seven  of  these  convicts  had  received  education  in  schools  kept 
by  private  persons ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  had  attended 
the  National  Schools  ;  twenty  had  attended  gnunmar  schools ; 
ninety-two  had  frequented  Sabbath-Schools;  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  had  been  pupils  of  other  institutions.  But  a  strange 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  statement,  which  is,  that 
these  schools  were  schools  only  in  name :  of  the  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  convicts  who  had  attended  schools,  more  than 
one-half  could  not  read  with  understanding,  or  write  their  own 
letters;  whilst  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  rule  in  arithmetic  beyond  addition.  Amongst  the  one 
thousand  prisoners  selected  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  he  found  the 
vast  majority  ignorant  of  religion ;  and  he  writes — "  Children 
of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  well  ordered  Christian  family, 
know  as  much  as  the  very  oest  informed  in  this  respect, with  very 
few  exceptions,  These  exceptions  were  found  when  some  degree 
of  piety  had  marked  the  father  or  mother.''  Mr.  Field,  in 
his  invaluable  work,  Prmn  Due^Kne,  proves  by  som&  most 
carefully  prepared  tables,  that  such  teaching  as  our  poor  receive 
is  no  check  to  crime,  no  guide  to  virtue.  He  shows  that  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty*eight  prisoners,  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty  years,  and  who  were  confined  in  BeadingGaoI, 
in  the  year  1845,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  ignorant 
of  the  Saviour's  name,  and  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  mrayar ; 
two  hundred  and  ten  could  repeat  the  Lord's  jPrayer, 
but,  were  unacquainted  with  the  simple  truths  of  religion ; 
twentv-ihiee  had  learned  the  Greed,  the  Commandments,  and  the 
Catechism  generally,  remembering  the  most  important  parts; 
whilst  only  one,  a  female,  was  fjEtmiliar  with  the  Holy  Scrijp- 
tures,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  religious  truths.  In  the 
Seports  of  the  Direciors  of  Coimct  PriiOM,  for  the  year  ISSS, 
we  find  that  all  these  facts  are  rendered,  by  corroboration,  more 
disheartening,  because  more  certain.  Erom  the  Beport  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Chaplain  of  Farkhurst  Prison,  it  appears  that  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  boys  received  into  Paikhurst  in  the 
year  1862,  seventy-two  had  both  parents  alive  at  the  time  of 
their  sentence:  thirteen  had  lost  both  parents:  forty-one  had 
lest  their  father,  and  thirty-four  their  mother.  Farkhurst,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  a  prison  to  which  juvenile  criminfds, 
sentenced  to  transportaUon,  are  committed,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  discover  that  seventy-two  of  these  hundred 
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and  sixty  boys  had  both  parents  living,  and  that  only  eighteen 
of  the  entire  nnmber  of  convicts  had  faJQlen  into  thieving  through 
starvation;  .whilst    one    hnndied    and   twenty-nine  attri- 
buted  thdr  offences    to  bad  company,  and   low    theatres.  • 
The  Chaplain    adds-^''  By  one  or  another  of  those  means 
juvenile    criminals  are     manufactured     by  hundreds  every 
year,     representing    a    loss    to    the    country     of    several 
thousands  in  money,  and  a  far  heavier  loss  in  the  good  order, 
the  morality,  and  the  stability,  of  the  commnnity  at  large/'  One 
hundred  and  fi%  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys,   came 
from  towns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  attended  the 
National,   or  other,  schools,  for  periods  varying  from  three 
months  to  ten  years,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  had  attended 
Sunday  Schools — some  for  years,  others  for  a  few  months^- 
yet  the  parents  had  jDak^  for  the  schooling  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  entire  one  hundred  and  sixty.    We  call  these 
places  schools ;  we  give  the  noble  titles,  School-Master  and  • 
School-Mistress,  to  men  and    women  who  are    unworthy 
the  name,  and  we  perpetuate  the  blunder  by  a  stelid,  stupid, 
persev^ance  in  our  old  abuses.     We  transmit  to  the  gaol  a 
statement  that  the  young  culprit  has  attended  school ;  but 
what  is  the  result  ?  Of  one  hundred  and  six  boys  at  Parkhurst 
who  had  attended  school,  only  one  could  read  well,  ten  could 
read  tolerably,  and  the  rest  so  imperfectly   as  to  be  useless. 
None  could  spell  well,only  two  tolerably,thirty-two  imperfectly, 
and  the  otiiers  not  at  all.    None  could  write  well,  not  even 
toiecBbly,  forty-seven  wrote  imperfectly,  and  the  productions  of 
fiftf-nine  were  worse  than  scrawling,  and  only  two  could  work 
the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic.    But  low  as  this  amount  of 
information  possessed  by  the  boys  may  appear,  it  was  in  their 
caa^  as  in  all  otiiers  reported  in  the  booxs  before  tls,  far  su- 
perior to  their  scriptural  knowledge.    Of  the  one  hundred  and 
six,  two  only  had  that  information  on  sacred  subjects  which 
the  returns  place  under  the  head  of  *'  9ome  /'  thirty  possessed 
a  little  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  seventy-two  were 
entirely  ignorant.  As  we  read  these  stetemente  we  may  well  feel 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Smith's  observation ; — ''  These  particulars  dis- 
play  a  lamentable  deficiency  somewhere/'  and  when  he  stetes 
im  of  the  hundred  and  six  boys,  who  had  attended  school, 
seventy-two  gave  answers  ''  to  questions  on  scripture  history 
too  ignorant  and  ridiculous  to  be  described ;  and  those  given  to 
questions  on  Christian  doctrine  were  shocking  to  the  feelings 
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even  of  those  who  perpetually  have  to^  witness  and  record 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind" — ^we  may  truly  and  sorrow- 
ingly  acknowledge  the  terrible  moral  of  his  words  — "  English 
heathenism  exists,  and  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  it/' 

These  boyshad  been  all  fitseiool;  yet  they  knewnothing ;  that 
is,  they  knew  nothing  calculated  to  keep  them  virtuons  and  in- 
dustrious, and, as  Mr.  Smith  states,  these  facts  ''display  a  la- 
mentable deficiency  sametaAere.'*  The  somewhere  can  be  readily 
discovered,  the  Legislature  is  alone  to  blame.  Mr.  Kay,  and 
ail  men  of  even  lesser  ability,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  question,  agree  in  attributing  the  failure  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  England  to  the  apathy  of  the  public,  the  ine£Sciency 
of  the  teachers,  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  Schools,  ana 
the  apparent  carelessness  or  incompetency  of  those  who  should 
be  the  guardians  of  tlie  education  of  the  poorer  classes.  In 
the  BqMrU  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  tie  State  of 
Education  in  WaUs^  Appointed  by  ike  Committee  of  Council  on 
Hducatiofi,  in  1847,  it  appears,  as  we  learn  from  the  enquiries 
of  Mr.  Lingen,  that  the  average  age  of  teachers  is  upwards  of 
40  years,  and  that  they  generally  commence  their  vocation 
when  upwards  of  SO ;  the  number  trained  he  found  to  be  1 2*5 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ascertained  number;  the  average  period 
of  training  he  discovered  to  be  7*30  months ;  the  average  income 
but  £22  :  10  :  9  per  apnum ;  over  this,  16*1  percent,  have  a 
house  rent  free.  These  may  appear  low  payments  and  but 
meagre  training  for  the  important  office  of  schoolmaster ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  many  of  these  schools  were  attended 
by  Calvinistic-Methodists,  the  importance  of  at  least  a  com- 
monly educated  instructor  becomes  a  doubly  important  object. 
We  have,  in  a  former  paper  shown''^  from  our  own  enquiries 
and  researches,  and  from  the  most  useful  and  daborate  work  of 
Mr.  Kay,t  that  the  Principality  is  the  most  vicious,  irreligious, 
and  immoral  portion  of  the  Kingdoms ;  and  this  can  scarcdy  ex- 
cite surprise  when  we  consider  that  those  who  attend  the 
schools  are  instructed  by  teachers  who  have  followed  every  oc- 
cupation save  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  Mr.  Lingen  states,  that 
of  the  teachers  examined  by  him,  before  assuming  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  found  them,  six  had  been  assistants  in  schools ; 

*  See  Irish  Quartbrlt  Bbyiew,  Vol.  III.  No.  X.  p.  323,  326. 
t  See  '<  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  people  in  England 
and  Europe/  Vol.  I. 
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three  had  been  attorney's  clerks;  one  had  been  an  aitomejf's 
derk  and  sheriff's  officer ;  one  had  been  apprentice  to  an  iron- 
monger;  one  had  been  assistant  to  a  draper;  one  had  been  an 
agent ;  one  had  been  an  artilleryman ;  one  had  been  an  articled 
derk  ;  two  had  been  accountants ;  one  had  been  an  aactioueer's 
derk ;  one  had  been  an  actuary  in  a  savings'  bank ;  three  had 
been  book-binders ;  one  had  been  a  butler ;  one  had  been  a  bar- 
ber ;  one  had  been  a  blacksmith ;  four  had  been  bonnet- makers; 
two  had  been  booksellers ;  one  had  been  a  book-keeper ;  fifteen 
had  been  commercial  derks ;  three^  had  been  coUiers ;  one  had 
been  a  cordwainer ;  seven  had  been  carpenters ;  one  had  been  a 
compositor ;  one  had  been  a  copyist ;  three  had  been  cabinet- 
makers ;  three  had  been  cooks;  one  had  been  a  comdealer ;  three 
had  been  druggists ;  forty-two  had  been  milliners;  twenW  had 
been  domestic  servants;  ten  had  been  drapers ;  four  had  been 
excisemen ;  sixty-one  had  been  farmers;  twenty-five  had  been 
farm  servants ;  one  had  been  a  fiirm  bailiff;  one  had  been  a 
fisherman ;  two  had  been  gov^nesses ;  one  had  been  a  glover ; 
seven  had  been  grocers ;  one  had  been  a  gardener ;  one  hun- 
dred and  aeventv-seven  had  been  at  home  or  at  school ;  one  had 
been  a  herald-chaser;  fourh^d  been  housdceepers ;  two  had 
been  hatters ;  one  had  been  a  hdper  in  a  stable ;  eight  had  been 
hoxters  or  shopkeepers ;  one  had  been  an  iron-roller ;  six  had 
been  joiners;  one  had  been  a  knitter;  thirteenhadbeenlaborers ; 
four  had  been  laundresses ;  one  had  been  a  lime  burner;  one 
had  been  a  lay  vicar ;  five  had  beenlady's  maids;  one  had  been 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Boyal  Navy ;  two  had  been  land  surveyors ; 
twenty-two  had  been  mariners;  one  had  been  a  millwnght; 
one  hundred  and  eight  were  married  women ;  seven  were  min* 
isters ;  one  had  been  a  mechanic;  one  had  been  a  miner;  two 
had  been  mineral  agents ;  five  had  been  masons ;  one  had  been 
a  mate ;  one  had  been  a  mallster ;  one  had  been  a  militia  man ; 
one  had  been  a  musician;  one  had  been  amusical  wire  drawer ; 
two  had  been  nursery  maids ;  one  had  been  a  night  schoolmas- 
ter ;  one  was  a  pubucan's  wife  (separated  from  ner  husband) ; 
two  were  preparing  for  the  church ;  one  had  been  a  policeman ; 
one  had  own,  a  pedlar;  one  had  been  a  publican ;  one  had  been 
a  potter;  one  had  been  a  purser's  steward ;  one  had  been  a 
planter ;  two  had  been  private  tutors ;  one  had  been  a  ouarry- 
man;  one  had  been  a  reed  thatcher;  twenty-eight  haa  been 
sempetresses;  one  had  been  second  master  in  the  Boyal  Navy ; 
four  had  been  soldiers;  fourteen  had  been  shoemakers ;  two 
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had  been  machine  weighers ;  one  had  been  a  stone  cutter ;  one 
had  been  a  serjeant  of  marines ;  one  had  been  a  sawyer ;  one  had 
been  a  surgeon ;  one  had  been  a  ship's  cook ;  seven  had  been 
tailors ;  one  had  been  a  tailor  and  marine ;  one  had  been  a  tiler ; 
seventeen  were  widows ;  four  had  been  weavers ;  and  sixty  had 
had  no  previous  calling,  or  it  had  not  been  ascertained.  These 
occupations,  assuming  that  they  had  been  formerly  held  by  per- 
sons who  were  at  aU  calculated  to  become  eligible  teachers, 
should  unquestionably  have  been  abandoned  when  he  or  she  who 
had  previously  lived  by  them  assumed  the  duty  of  the  teacher ; 
but  of  the  766  teachers  above  enumerated,  only  1 7  had  pre- 
viously followed  occupations  in  any  d^ree  calculated  to  render 
them  competent  to  discharge  their  duties  as  instructors. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  evil ;  Mr.  Lingen*s  report 
reveals  that  in  connection  with  the  vocation  of  teacher,  two 
follow  that  of  assistant  overseers  of  roads;  six  are  assistant 
overseers  of  the  poor ;  one  is  an  accountant ;  one  an  assistant 
parish  clerk ;  one  a  bookbinder ;  one  a  broom  and  clog-maker ; 
four  are  bonnet  makers ;  one  sells  Berlin  wool ;  two  are  cow* 
keepers ;  three  are  collectors  of  taxes ;  one  is  a  drover  in  sum- 
mer ;  twelve  are  dressmakers ;  one  is  a  druggist;  one  is  a  farmer ; 
four  are  grocers;  three  are  huxters ;  oneis  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures ;  one  is  a  knitter ;  two  are  land  surveyors ; 
one  of  them  also  a  stone-cutter ;  two  are  lodging-house  keepers; 
one  is  librarian  to  a  mechanics'  institute ;  sixteen  are  ministers ; 
one  is  master  of  a  work-house;  one  is  makon  of  a  lying-in 
hospital;  three  are  matmakers;  thirteen  are  preachers;  eighteen 
are  parish  or  vestry  clerks,  uniting,  in  some  instances  the  ofSce 
of  sexton;  one  is  a  printer  and  engraver ;  one  is  porter,  barber, 
and  layer  out  of  the  dead  in  a  workhouse;  four  are  publicans; 
one  is  register  of  marriages ;  eleven  are  sempstresses ;  one  is  a 
shopman  on  Saturdays ;  eight  are  secretaries  to  benefit  societies; 
one  is  a  sexton;  two  are  shoemakers;  one  is  a  tailor ;  one  is  a 
teacher  of  modem  languages ;  one  is  a  turnpike  man ;  one  is  a 
tobacconist;  one  is  a  writing  master  in  a  grammar  school ;  and 
nine  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

The  children  who  attend  the  schools  taught  b^  such  per- 
sons as  these  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  convicted  of  any 
offence  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance,  be  entered  upon 
the  prison  books  as  having  "  attended  school."  It  may  be 
presumed  that  there  is  no  want  of  school  accommodation  of  this 
class  in  Wales,   nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  reluctance 
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upon  the  part  of  rich  or  poor  to  subscribe  for  educational 
purpoaes,  as  it  appears  by  Mr.  Johnston's  report  that  £7>0.00 
were  aabscribed  by  the  latter,  and  £5,675  by  the  former 
towards  the  funds  of  517  daily  schools  for  the  poor,  giving 
sdiool  aooommodatbn  to  82,08S  children.  There  were  also 
1,161  Sunda?  schools. 

We  ha^e  already  shown,  firom  the  prison  reports,  the  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  juvenile  criminals ;  we  now 
proceed  to  prove,  from  the  reports  of  the  School  Inspectors, 
the  information  on  literary  and  scriptural  subjects  possessed 
by  those  who  are  guiltless  in  the  estimate  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Symms,  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience,  ex- 
amined the  school  at  Llanfihangel  Greiddyn,  in  C^diganshire> 
and  found  fourteen  children  attending,  with  two  young  men 
who  were  there  to  learn  writing,  few  of  the  children  re- 
mained a  year,  and  only  four  of  the  number  ware  able  to  read 
the  Testament.  Their  knowledge  of  spelling  was  limited,  and 
they  mispronounced  most  of  tlie  words  when  reading.  Of 
Scnptore  thej  ki^w,  Mr.  Symons  states,  "  next  to  nothing." 
Jesos  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph.  One  only  knew 
that  He  waa  the  Son  of  God,  and  one  thought  He  was  on 
earth  now.  Three  out  of  five  could  not  tell  why  Christ  came 
to  the  earth,  four  could  not  tell  on  what  day  Christ  was 
bora,  and  what  it  was  csUed.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
goessed  to  be  five,  six,  four,  and  seven :  the  days  in  the 
mouthy  tweutnr  and  fifteen;  none  knew  the  number  of  days  in 
the  vear.  Ireland,  one  thought  a  town,  and  another  a 
parish  ;  England  was  a  town,  and  London  a  country. 

This  was  what  nw  be  considered  a  countir  school,  but  in 
Hdyhead  Church  school,  Mr.  Vaughan  Johnson  found 
nin^-aix  boys^  and  for^^-^seven  girb  attending,  and  ten 
monitors  emj^yed.  The  subjects  taught^  were  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  The  Holy  Scriptures^  and  Churcn 
Catechism :  the  fees  one  pemrjr  per  week.  Of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  pupils  examined  by  Mr.  Johnson,  twenty  could 
write  well  on  naper,  forty  were  able  to  read  with  ease,  and 
twenty-two  oomd  repeat  the  Church  Catechism,  fifteen  only 
with  aocuraqr.  Three  scholars  in  the  first  dass  said  there  were 
eighteen  Gk>spels ;  that  Bartholomew  write  one»  and  Simon 
another,  and  that  Moses  was  the  Son  of  David— these  answera 
were  not  corrected  bv  the  others.  In  a  lower  class  it  was  said 
that  Jerusalem  is  inheaven,  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Oospel 
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according  to  St.  Matthew^  and  another  believed  it  was  written 
by  Jesus  Christ.  The  oldest  boj  in  a  large  class  said  that 
Joseph  was  the  son  of  Abraham ;  whilst  a  child  aboat  ten  vears 
old  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of  Men, 
but  upon  being  asked,  ''From  what  did  he  save  mankind ?'' 
replied,  ''from  Gt>d.''  The  girls  in  this  School,  although  some- 
what better  instructed  than  the  boys,  were  yet  veiy  deficient. 
For  example,  the  second  class  asserted  that  St.  Matthew  was 
one  of  the  prophets;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  grave  to  this 
day,  that  the  Bedeemer  and  the  Yirgin  Mary  were  the  same 
person.  We  dweU  upon  this  ignorance  of  sacred  subjects 
because  this  was  a  Church  School,  in  which  one  might 
reasonably  expect  some  more  accurate  information  on  Scripture 
questions. 

The  parrotting  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  most  of  the. 
Schools  is  well  exemplified  by  the  result  of  an  experiment 
tried  in  that  of  Holyhead  by  Mr.  Johnson.  He  had  heard 
that  the  boys  were  very  accurate  arithmeticians,  and  he 
requested  the  Master  to  set  them  a  sum.  Thirteen  boys 
were  required  to  multiply  a  sum  of  £  «.  d.  (25  xi) ;  they 
performed  the  task  expertly,  and  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  Inspector ;  but  to  prove  their  ability  still  further,  Mr. 
Johnson  set  them  another  sum ;  and  instead  of  (25  x  \)  gave 
5  as  the  number  by  which  the  several  sums  were  to  bemultipued, 
allowing  each  hoy  a  period  twice  as  long  as  that  which  they 
themselves  required  on  the  former  occasion;  but  two  only  of 
the  thirteen  worked  the  sum  correctly. 

Mr.  Lingen  examined  several  children  whom  he  found  in 
some  of  the  cottages  in  Pembrokeshire ;  nearly  all  were  equally 
ignorant  as  those  to  whose  cases  we  have  already  referred,  and 
aU  proved  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  Sunday  and  Daily 
Schools.  One  intelligent  little  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  stated 
that  she  read  about  Jesus  in  the  Testament,  but  she  could  tell 
nothing  about  him,  except  that  he  was  called  the  Son  of  Man. 
She  said,  "they  only  teach  us  to  read;  they  donH  tell  us  any  of 
these  things  at  the  Sunday  School/' 

Neither  the  Day  School  nor  the  Sunday  School  is  rendered 
attractive  to  the  pupil.  Confusion,  crowding,  and  squalor,  are 
generally  the  characteristics  of  the  school-houses  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Lingen  states,  and  Mr.  Kay  asserts 
that  the  statements  may  be  received  as  showing  "fair  specimens'' 
of  English  and  Welch  school    accommodation,  that  in  one 
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visited  bjr  him^  and  held  in  the  mistress's  house,  he  found  the 
benches  and  a  couple  of  tables,  hidden  under,  and  overlaid 
with  children:  the  room  was  low  and  dark;  in  it  thirty  girls 
and  twenty  boys  were  huddled,  and  the  hot  sickening  odour 
*' resembled  the  smell  of  the  engine  on  board  a  steamer,  such 
as  is  felt  by  a  sea-sick  voyager  when  passing  near  the  fiinnel/' 
Another  school  was  held  in  a  miserable  hovel;  the  floor  was 
bare  earth,  full  of  deep  holes,  and  the  windows  were  idl 
broken.  One  of  the  desks  was  formed  of  an  old  door,  with 
the  hasp  still  upon  it^  laid  cross-ways  upon  two  benches,  the 
scholars  kneeling  on  Uie  ground  whilst  they  wrote:  the  Vicar's 
son  informed  Mr.  Lingen  that  he  had  seen  eighty  children  in 
this  hut.  Another  School-room  which,  at  six  square  feet  per 
child,  was  calculated  to  hold  28  scholars,  yet  crammed  within 
this  space  there  were  50  children,  and  upon  the  books  there 
were  74  names.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  farther  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  these  schools.  j!f  r.  Kay  found  them  held  in 
cellars,  garrets,  chapels,  and  kitchens,  badly  warmed,  wretch- 
edly ventilated,  dirty,  unfurnished,  dark,  damp,  and  unhealthy. 
"  It  is,"  observes  Mr.  Lingen,  "  a  disgusting  fact,  that  out  of 
692  schools,  I  found  364  or  52*6  per  cent,  utterly  unprovided 
with  privies."  Too  truly  may  Mr.  Kay  write  of  these 
schools,  "are  they  not  likely  to  make  the  children  hate  and 
shun  every  thing  which  would  remind  them  of  the  school  and 
the  miserable  school  day  P^' 

The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kay's  deduction  could  hardly  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  the  evidence  before  us  but  too  clearly  proves  the 
effect  of  the  squalor  and  neglect  By  the  census  returns  of 
1851,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  15  vears,  neither  at  school^  nor  at  work,  in 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  district,  was  39,866,  and  the  total 
number  receiving  instruction  or  at  work,  was  58,624 ;  but 
private  inquiry  raises  the  former  number  to  42,942;  and  reduces 
the  latter  to  56,251.  From  inquiries  in  families  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  made  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1852,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age,  in  17,426  families 
visited  17,177  children  were  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  Of 
these  children  236  had  never  attended  school,  through  sickness; 
139  had  never  attended  from  domestic  and  other  causes;  398 
had  never  attended  through  parental  indifference ;  2,670  were 
considered  too  young ;  6,268  had  never  attended  through  the 
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inability  of  parents  to  pay  the  school  fees — ^making  a  total  of 
9,7  lly  who  from  these  various  causes  had  never  been  at 
school :  7,466  of  the  17,177  who  were  neither  at  work  nor  at 
school^  in  the  months  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  had 
attended  school  at  some  period;  bat  of  8I9874  children 
between  8  and  15  years  of  age  not  at  work,  12,067,  or  nearly 
89  per  cent.,  were  kept  from  school  on  a^cconnt  of  the 
alleged  inability  of  the  parents  to  afford  to  pay  the  required 
fees.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  true  that  the  dissoluteness,  or 
the  improvidence  of  the  parents  had  produced  this*  inability, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  12,067  children  out  of  31,874, 
were  found  amongst  the  laboring  and  poorer  classes  deprived 
of  education,  as  the  consequence  of  the  poverty  or  mis- 
conduct of  their  parents.  These  figures  are  rendered  the 
more  important  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  School  attendance  compared  with  the  increase 
of  the  population.  And  here  it  is  that  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  education  returns  is  observable.  By  the  Report 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  we  learn  that  the  total 
population  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  in  the  year  1834 — 5,  was 
250,378,  and  the  actual  School  attendance  24,585;  but  by 
the  census  returns  of  1851  we  find  the  total  population  6f 
Manchester  and  Salford  to  be  887,816,  and  the  average  school 
attendance  to  be  20,145;  that  is,  in  1834 — 5  the  school 
attendance  was  in  proportion  one  in  10*20;  in  1851  it  was  one 
in  18*80,  or  as  Mr.  Kay  puts  it,  "It  appeared  in  respect  to  day 
school  attendance  at  the  present  time  it  was  worse  than  it 
was  17  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  from  1884 — 5  to  1851,  day 
school  attendance,  considered  in  relation  to  the  population, 
has  decreased  from  1  in  10  -^  to  1  in  13  ^u"* 

Thus  far  we  trace  the  want,  the  total  want  of  education 
amongst  our  poor,  and  have  shown  how  defective  the  know- 
ledge is  of  those  who  are  stated  to  have  attended  school. 
Education  in  England  means,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  really 
nothing :  mere  reading  and  writing,  even  if  acquirements  in 
these  points  be  accurate,  and  religious  training  be  wanting, 
are  too  frequently  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.     Knowledge 


'  See  further  on  these  suhjects  Mr.  Kay's  Pamphlet,  "The  Condition  and 
Education  of  Poor  Children  in  English  and  German  To¥m8;"  and 
his,  **  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England 
and  Europe." 
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for  the  poor,  who  are  uninstructed  in  religion,  opens  wider- 
sources  of  sin  and  of  the  temptation  to  it,  than  can  arise 
from  the groeaest  ignorance;  if  there  benoQospel  role  to  bow 
down  the  head  of  pride,  and  to  cheek  that  corraption  of 
huBian  nature  to  which  the  onward  •  march  of  dvilisation 
exposes  the  mere  man  in  its  progresnon,  the  steam  press  is 
not  the  pailadium  of  freedom,  it  is  simply  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  hell.  Walk  through  our  streets  where  the 
poor  reside,  and  mark  Uie  class  of  Uteiature  exposed  in  the 
windows  of  those  shops  to  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 
resort  in  purchasing  cheap  publications.  There  can  be  seen 
the  lives  of  highway-men  imd  robbers,  to  teach  the  young 
thief  that  honesty  is  a  folly,  and  roguery  a  virtue.  One  is 
ealled  JomMiiM  fFUd,  The  Thirf  Taker;  another  is  named 
2ltf  Ltfe  (f  BarrimffUmy  ike  Genileman  Piek-pocket  $  anotheif 
baa  a  seductive  allit^ation  in  its  title,  and  is  named  Vameg^ 
ike  Fampire,  or  tke  Feast  cf  Blood ;  another  is  named  Tke 
Mwrder  at  7^  Old  Smiiky  ;  then  we  have  Oeraldine,  or  tke 
Secret  Auaetine  of  tke  Old  Stone  Cross,  in  good  company 
with  Ada,  tke  Betrayed^  and  EUa,  tke  Outcast.  These  are 
merdy  dieap  books  of  what  may  be  called  the  pennjr  thrilling, 
and  deeply  affecting  romantic  school ;  but  there  is  another 
and  a  graver  class  of  literature  presented  by  Mr.  Holyoake's, 
Beasaaer,  which  teaches  infidelity  and  atheirai  to  the  ignorant 
and  die  piesumptuous.  So  far  we  have  shown  that  those  of 
our  poor  that  can  read,  have,  within  their  reach,  the  means,  at 
the  very  lowest  charge,  of  perfecting  themselves  in  all  the 
fomanoe  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  strengthening  them- 
sdves  in  the  wretched  folly  of  infidelity,  being  thus  enabled 
readily  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  drop  or  the  convict 
settlement;  but  there  is  yet  another  dass  of  cheap  literature 
still  more  destructive,  because,  although  it  may  be  injurious 
to  the  juvenile  criminal,  it  extends  its  bal^ul  influence  to  a 
better  educated  dass,  surely  and  insidiously  debauching  their 
minds.  Many  of  our  readei^  may  have  been  attracted  to  the 
shop  windows  of  dealers  in  cheap  periodicals,  by  the  title 
of  such  works  as  Tke  Mysteries  of  tke  Court  of  London^  The 
Daws  of  Hogartkf  Tke  Merry  Wives  of  London,  Nell  Owyn, 
and  The  Mysteries  of  London,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
disgusted  by  the  indecency  of  the  illustrations,  l^ut  had 
they  looked  through  the  pages  of  these  and  other  shameful 
productions  of  the  same  class,  they  would  have  observed  with 
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sorrow,  tliat  minds  of  very  considerable  ability  had  been  de- 
graded to  produce  prurient  tales,  and  when  imagination  flBdled, 
those  records  of  trials  for  seduction,  violation,  and  criminal 
conversation,  which  the  public  journals  omit  as  being  ''  unfit 
for  publication,^'  are  pla^  before  the  young  reader^s  mind, 
and  scenes  of  voluptuousness  and  vice  are  vividly  painted, 
conducing  to  no  other  end  but  to  fill  the  pocket  of  the 
publisher,  to  make  the  boy  reader  enervated  in  soul 
and  body,  to  render  the  girl  a  strumpet  in  mind  before  she  is 
a  harlot  in  deed* 

Those  who  publish  these  books  live  in  affluence  and  splen- 
dor, and  it  is  well  known  that  the  sale  of  one  amounts  to 
over  a  Quarter  of  a  million  weekly  in  penny  numbers.  In 
some  a  department  is  devoted  to  love  correspondence  between 
the  juvenile  readers,  and  in  others  servants  are  solicited  to 
state  their  grievances,  and  to  supply  information  of  the  families 
with  .whom  they  live.  Every  fact  and  every  falsehood,  dis- 
graceful to  the  aristocracy  or  to  royalty,  that  has  been  circcdated 
within  the  last  fifty  years  is  revived  in  some  of  the  most 
popular,  and  forms  the  chief  attraction  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  readers.    That  the  efiect  of  this  literature  upon  our 

{'uvenile  criminal  population  is  most  injurious^  is  made  evident 
)y  all  the  reports  of  the  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr.  Kingsmill 
indeed,  attributes  so  very  great  an  influence  to  it,  that  he 
considers  its  suppression  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
before  the  reclamation  of  our  criminal  juveniles  can  be 
satisfactorly  commenced,  and  adds,  ^'  greatly  increased  ex- 
ertions are  required  on  the  part  oi  the  community,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature,  to  meet  the  most  pernicious  efforts 
continually  being  put  forth  by  authors  and  publishers,  who 
prostitute  talent,  education,  and  character  to  the  detestable  pur- 
pose of  mere  motley  gain,  neutralising  the  benefits. of  education 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  their  tem- 
poral no  less  than  their  eternal  happiness.  Such  persons,  if 
they  cannot  be  reached  by  the^  arm  of  the  law,  should  be 
scouted  from  all  society  as  wholesale  traffickers  in  the  produc- 
tidn  of  the  crimes  which  it  costs  the  state  so  much  to  punish, 
and  the  miseries  which  follow  in  the  train  of  crime  to  so  many 
thousands,  which  no  remedy  can  ever  remove.^'* 
That  neither  we,  nor  Mr.  Kingsmill,  exaggerate  the  wide- 

*  See' Chaplain  Report,  p.  24,  in  the  "  Reports  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons/  1853. 
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spread  e?il  of  this  dass  of  cheap  literature  is  evidenced  by  the 
bets,  stated  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  that  the  sale  of  four  of 
^^pobJicatioiKs   amoanted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  per  week,  that  thdr  readers  extended  to  about  one  million 
per  week^  and  that  one  of  the  most  prosperous  had  several 
gentlemen  of  ability  amongst  its  eontrioutors.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1S50,  there  were  issued  from  the  London  Press, 
to  he  continued   in  weekly  numbers,  one  hundred  separate 
pobtications.     Of  these,  sixty  were  whoDy  works  of  fiction  and 
ribaldry.     Of  the  proposed  works  of  fiction  a  great  number 
were  of  the  Jaei  SAeppard  school,  such  as  The  Free  Bootere, 
Dick  Turpin,  The  Bold Smu^ler,  PaulJones,  Gentleman Jact, 
Tke  Brigand  J   bnt,  as  Mr.  Knight  writes,  the  trash  was  varied 
by  every  variety  of  tales  of  murder. 

It  is  rights  however,  to  state,  that,  in  1845^  it  was  calculated, 
that  {rom  London  alone  there  was  a  yearly  circulation  of  stamped 
and  unstamped  newspapers  and  serials,  of  a  decidedly  pernicious 
character,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight  milUons,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  numbers.     During  the  five  years  from 
1845  to  1850,  moral  and  religious  publications  increased  in  sale 
but  slowly,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  immoral  unstamped  publica- 
tions of  liondon  were  calculated  at  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  weekly,  and  to  these  may  be  added  imported  French 
Novels  and  Prints  of  the  most  indecent  character,  wliich,  al- 
though formerly  sold  carefully  or  by  stealth,  are  now  vended 
openly  in  shops  entitled  "  Parisian  Depositories  for  the  Sale  of 
French  Prints."     In  addition  to  this  we  may  state,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  '^atthe  beginning  of  1847, 
above  one  hundred  new  penny  periodicals  were  started,  and 
again,  in  January,  1852,  at  least  an  equal  number,  the  greater 
part  of  these  being  calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good." 

How  can  this  Press  be  defeated?  By  education  and  by  another 
Press,  and  by  rearing  a  people  who,  when  told  that  vicious 
works  by  men  of  prostituted  genius  are  amusing,  can  feel  with  the 
Abb^  MuUois: — "Cest  tres  amusant!  Malheureuse  l^g&ret^"  ! 
he  rejoins,  *'  sera-t-elle  toujours  notre  fl&u  ?  Quand  done  com- 
prendons-nous  qu'il  y  a  autre  chose  ^faire  que  des'am user? 
Quand  doncaurons-nousle  courage der^sisterk  uncapricepour  le 
bieii  de  Thumanit^  ?  C^tait  amusant !  .  .  .  Mais  cette  rois^re, 
mais  ces  haillons  qui  se  promenent  dans  les  rues,  est-ce  encore 
amusant  ?  Mais  cette  demoralisation  et  ces  haines  qui  ron^ent 
les  ftmes,  mais  la  menace  qui  pese  sans  cess^  sur  la  tete  de  la 
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France^  est-ce  encore  amusant  P  Mais  le  sang  qui  a  coxx\4 
dans  nos  rues  I  . .  /'* 

We  have  now  shown  the  chief  causes  which  conduce  to 
render  our  juvenile  poor  our  juvenile  criminals,  and,  though 
men  of  learning,  experience,  and  piety  have  for  years  devoted 
time,  and  thought,  and  energy,  to  elucidating  the  subject, 
education  in  England  is  most  disgraceful  to  a  nation  like  ours, 
and  our  poor  are  very  much  worse  educated  than  any  other 
European  Nation,  excepting  Russia,  Turkey,  South  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  In  France,  in  1848,  the  scholars  were 
one  in  every  10*5  inhabitants;  in  Prussia  the  scholars  were,  in 
1838,  one  in  every  six  inhabitants ;  in  Austria  Proper  the 
scholars  were,  in  1848,  one  in  every  nine  inhabitants;  in  Bel- 
gium, in  1886,  the  scholars  were  10-7  of  the  inhabitants;  in 
England  the  scholars,  in  1850,  were  one  in  every  fourteen 
inhabitants;  whilst  in  Switzerland,  America,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  the^number  of  children  attending  school,  in  March, 
1851,  was  one  in  every  five  inhabitants.t 

In  writing  thus  of  education  let  us  not  be  understood  as 
assuming  that  any,  or  even  the  best,  system  can  do  all  to  save  the 
boy  from  crime  or  the  evils  of  vicious  association.  All  the 
bearings  of  the  subject,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  edu* 
cation  are  thus  eloquently  expressed  by  M*  Kingsmill : — 

''  Education,  as  it  is  generally  communicated,  is  worth  nothing 
for  any  purpose,  eood  or  evil.  The  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge 
acquired  in  school  is  soon  lost  in  the  hard  daily  laoour  or  service  to 
which  the  poorer  classes  are  so  early  consigned.  Education,  intel- 
'  lectually  wnat  it  ought  to  be,  is,  to  persons  of  good  natural  sense,  or 
who  are  surrounded  bv  circumstances  favourable  to  virtue,  of  great 
vidue  in  a  temporal  point  of  view ;  and,  if  they  are  really  Christian, 
it  increases  greatly  their  usefulness.  It  advances  the  possessor  in 
the  social  scale,  and  supplies  sources  of  enjoyment  superior  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  more  sordid  or  sensual  appetites.  To  those  who 
are  without  good  common  sense,  or  real  religious  principle,  it  is  a 
dubious  benent.  I^  removes  some  of  the  grosser  temptations ;  it 
suggests  others,  which  often  lead  to  worse  results.     New  desires  are 

•  See  also  Chaplain's  Report  of  PentonviUe  Prison,  in  the  "  Reports  of 
the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,"  1853.  See  also  *<  Mellora,"  second 
series,  p.  168, 181 :  see  likewise,  **  Memoirs  of  Convicted  Prisoners,**  and 
Mr.  Kingsmiirs  **  Chapters  on  Prisons,  and  Prisoners." 

fSee  Mr.  Ka^'s  Pamphlet  ••  The  Condition  and  Education  of  Poor 
Children  in  English  and  in  German  Towns."  Appendix  No.  3.  8ee 
also  his  "  Social  Condition  aud  Education  of  the  People."  Vol.  2,  p. 
538,  539. 
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created ;  wants  ar«  multiplied  bejond  means  ;  steady,  plodding  la- 
bour is  despised  ;  the  dress  is  altered,  and  the  outwara  appearance 
perh^[»  improved ; — the  inner  man  is  unchanged.  Education,  with- 
out motive  and  sound  Ohiistian  principles,  is  as  the  moving  power 
to  macbinerj  which  has  no  regulator,  or  as  wide-spread  sails  to  a 
ship  which  has  neither  chart  nor  compass  to  steer  by.  Mere  educa- 
tion changes  the  character  of  crime.  It  gives  increased  power  to 
the  dishonest  for  planning  schemes  of  roboery,  and  then  or  conceal- 
ment and  escape  from  justice.  Education,  based  on  a  Divine  foun- 
dation, and  carried  out  in  its  fair  proportions  by  Christian^instnictors, 
is  of  inestimable  value,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  asked  to  state  the 
comparative  value  which  experience  has  led  ,me  to  place  upon  the 
different  sorts  of  education,  m  their  bearings  upon  religious  or  merely 
social  obligations,  I  should  begin  with  education  which  has  received 
its  first  impul^  from  a  pious  mother's  lips,  and  is  carried  on  under 
the  eye  of  a  godly  father,  who  inculcates,  by  his  own  example  and  by 
cheerinl  discourse  in  the  family,  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth,  until 
the  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  his  children,  that  indepen- 
dent, hard,  working  honesty,  is  infinitely  better  than  riches  without 
right,  .or  advancement  in  life  without  fitness,  and  who  honours  God 
by  a  stated  religious  service  in  his  family  daily,  and  by  the  solemn, 
bnt  hamff  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Next  would  be  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  really  Christian  Sundav-school ;  and  so  on,  down- 
wards, from  that  which  u  religions  in  the  highest  sense,  and  only 
secondarily  educational,  to  that  which  is  highly  intellectual,  but  with- 
out religion." 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  seem  ever  to  have  actuated 
foreign  governments  in  legislating  upon  educational  questions, 
but  which,  one  might  assume,  had  never  been  contemplated  by 
our  own  Legislature.  In  Mr.  Kay's  elaborate  work.  The 
Social  Conditum  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and 
Europe,  we  learn  that  there  is  in  Prussia,  one  Primary  School 
for  every  653  inhabitants,  one  Teacher  for  every  515  inhabi- 
tants, find  one  Normal  College  for  every  877,800  inhabitants. 
France,  amidst  all  her  fopperies  of  fraternity  in  government, 
has  never  forgotten  the  real  paternity  of  a  State  over  its 
People,  and  she  has  one  Primary  School  for  every  658  inhabi- 
tants, one  Teacher  for  every  446,  and  one  Normal  College  for 
evay  856,564  inhabitants.  So  it  is  with  Germany,  with 
Holland,  with  Denmark,  with  Switzerland;  and  assuming 
that  we  need  fewer  Colleges,  fewer  Teachers,  and  fewer 
Schools  than  any  of  the  countries  mentioned,  Mr.  Kay  sup- 
poses that  England  requires — 

One  Primary  School  for  every         700  inhabitants, 
Oie  Teacher  for  every  600  „ 

One  Normal  College  for  every  400,000 
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The  result  would  be,  thai  for  England  and  Wales  we  should 
have  at  least — 

24,285   Schools, 

28,838  Teachors,  and 
42  Normal  Colleges. 
The  chief  and  most  imperative  demand  at  present  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  for  efficient  teachers.  We  have  in  Ireland 
an  excellent  Training  School,  but  we  want  for  both  countries 
the  comprehensive  system  of  Oermanj  and  Switzerland. 
There  the  Teachers  are  men,  who  from  their  fifteenth,  to  their 
twenty-first  year  have  been  educatied  in  preparatory  Schools  and 
Colleges,  expressly  for  the  Teachers.  Their  education  wonld 
do  credit  to  higher  walks  of  life,  but  the  discipline  of  their 
early  preparation  renders  them  happy  and  content  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.     Mr.  Kay  wntes : — 

'*  Those  children,  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  trained  for 
Teachers,  do  not  leave  the  Primary  Schools,  before  the  completion 
of  their  fifteenth  year.  They  then  generally  continue  to  attend  the 
Head  Masters  to  receive  instruction  in  the  evenings  for  one  or  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  enter,  either  one  of  the  su- 
perior Schools,  where  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  continue 
their  education,  and  where  the  weekly  fees  are  so  small,  that 
children  of  poor  parents  often  attend  them  ;  or  they  enter,  what  is 
called  a  Preparatory  School,  that  is,  one  which  is  expressly  designed 
to  prepare  Cfandidates  for  the  Normal  or  Teachers'  Colleges.  They 
remain  in  these  Preparatonr  Schools  imtil  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  are  eaucated  there  in  the  Scripture  history, 
and  the  history  of  their  own  country,  in  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
in  several  sciences,  in  music,  sinking,  and  in  p^ec^^phy.  When  they 
leave  these  Schools,  they  have  luready  received  a  very  good  educa^ 
tion.  Up  to  this  time,  their  parents  have  paid  the  small  weekly  fees 
for  them,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  their  sons  gaining  admission  into 
some  of  the  Teachers*  Training  Colleges.  In  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Qermany  and  Switzerland  corresponding  to  our  coimties,  there 
are  two  or  three  of  these  Colleges,  one  or  more  for  Roman  Catholic 
students  and  the  other  for  Protestants.  The  Directors  of  all  these 
Great  Training  Schools  are  religious  ministers,  and  the  education 
given  in  them  is  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  They  are  sup- 
ported in  Switzerland  by  the  Cantonal  Governments,  and  in  Ger- 
many by  the  several  States,  and  are  liberally  supplied  with  large 
staffs  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers,  with  good 
libraries,  numerous  class  rooms,  organs,  piano-fortes,  all  necessary 
school  apparatus,  model  practising  schools,  and  farms  or  gardens 
attached  to  them.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  public  examina- 
tions are  held  in  each  of  them,  at  which  all  young  men  who  desire  to 
be  Teachers  and  who  seek  admission,  may  present  themselves  as  Can- 
didates.    No  Candidate  however  can  be  received,  even  for  ezamina- 
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tMMi,  nnless  he  can  present  a  certificate  from  a  physician  of  good 
healthy  and  certificates  from  his  religious  minister  and  his  former 
teacher  of  good  character ;  nor  can  any  one  be  admitted  or  ever 
officiate  as  a  Teacher,  who  is  a  cripple,  or  deaf  or  deformed,  nor  any 
one  who  has  weak  lungs,  so  important  is  it  thought  that  the  School- 
masters should  be  in  every  way  fitted  for  their  duti^.  The  Candid 
dates  who  satisfy  all  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  are  carefully 
and  rij^rously  examined  by  a  Committee  of  Examiners  composed  of 
the  Directors  and  one  or  more  Professors  of  the  College,  one  of  the 
local  Educational  Magistrates,  and  an  Inspector.  The  subjects  of 
this  examination  comprise  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  Those,  who  prove  themselves  the  most  efficient,  are 
selected  for  admission,  and  once  admitted  their  course  in  life  is 
secured,  because  they  pay  nothing  for  their  education,  little  and  in 
many  cases  nothing  for  their  board ;  and  when  they  leave  the  College, 
if  they  pass  their  final  examination  satbfactorily,  they  receive  an  ap« 
pointment  immediately.  Even  if  their  first  place  is  an  inferior  one, 
they  are  sure  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  situations  as  vacancies 
occur,  if  their  conduct,  progress,  and  abilities  prove  satisfactory. 
The  period  of  residence  in  Uiese  Colleges  is  three  years,  and  the 
students  during  that  time  are  educated  most  carefully  in — 1.  Reli- 
gious instruction,  including  Hie  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  History  of 
Ghristianity.  II.  The  German  lang^usge,  including  exercises^  in 
composition,  writing,  grammar,  and  rcMkding.  III.  Mathematics. 
IV.  History.  V.  Phvsical  Qeography.  VI.  Botany  and  Garden- 
ing.  VII.  Natural  ffistory.  VIII.  Drawing.  IX.  Music,  includ- 
ing lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  constant  practice 
in  singing,  chanting,  and  plaving  the  organ,  piano-forte,  and  violin. 
X.  Pedj^ogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching  children.  This  is  taught  in 
villa^  schools  attached  to  the  Colleges,  in  which  the  young  men 
nacdse  teaching  xmder  the  personal  direction  of  the  Professors. 
XL  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  XII.  Medicine.  This 
may  seem  a  strange  part  of  their  education,  but  every  student  in  a 
Prussian  Teachers'  Coll^  is  taught  how  to  treat  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  wounds  occasioned  by  the  bites  of  dogs,  injuries  by  fire, 
&c.  Also  how  to  disting^h  poisonous  plants,  and  how  to  emplov 
some  of  the  more  ordinary  antidotes.  Public  examinations  are  held, 
every  year,  in  each  of  these  great  Institutions,  and  at  these  times  all 
the  students,  who  have  completed  their  three  years*  course  of  educa- 
tion and  practice,  and  all  other  candidates  who  choose  to  present 
themselves,  are  examined  by  the  Director  and  Professors.  Every 
one  who  passes  this  examination,  receives  a  diploma,  stating  his  fit- 
ness to  be  a  Teacher.  Those  who  do  not,  are  obliged  to  continue 
their  education  at  their  own  expense,  until  they,  are  able  to  prove, 
that  they  have  attained  adequate  knowledge  and  sufficient  expertness 
in  the  Art  of  Teaching  to  deserve  one.  Without  such  a  certificate 
of  merit  no  one  in  either  Germany  or  Switzerland  is  ever  allowed  to 
practise  as  a  Teacher.'* 

Compare  these   men   with  the    qaarry-men,   tailors^  and 
recipients  of  public  charity  who  teach  our  poor  children^  and 
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who  can  feel  surprise  that  schools  and  schoolmasters  are  in 
disrepute  in  England  ?  In  Oerroany  and  in  Switzerland  the 
school-houses  are  well  built,  clean  and  airy,  containing  from 
four  to  twelve  class  rooms,  and  to  eacli  school  there  is  attached 
a  large  dry  play  ground.  A  Government  which  thus  supplies 
its  people  with  Educational  appliances,  is  entitled  to  command 
the  attendance  of  its  young  subjects.  Thus,  in  Oermany  and 
in  Switzerland,  every  child  is  compelled  to  attend  some  school, 
from  the  age  of  five  to  fourteen  years;  and  although  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  children  may,  at  the  desire  of  parents, 
discontinue  attendance  at  the  morning  and  aftemiK)n  classes, 
after  the  completion  of  their  ninth  year,  yet  this  is  only  upon 
condition  that  they  attend  the  evening  classes  four  days  in 
every  week,  and  the  Sunday  classes,  until  they  shall  have 
completed  their  fifteenth  year ;  whilst  in  Prussia  they  cannot, 
even  then,  discontinue  attendance,  unless  they  pass  satisfac* 
torily  an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
Primary  Schools ;  and  this  wise  system  of  education  is  happy 
in  its  effects.  The  teachers  are  respected  by  the  parents,  and 
loved  by  the  pupils.  Let  us  observe  the  result,  and,  with 
Mr.  Kay— 

**  Take  the  history  of  one  boy's  life  in  an^  town  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Denmark,  or  Holland,  and  this  will  be  more  comprehensi- 
ble. He  begins  life  in  a  home,  where  the  parents  have  been  them- 
selves educated  ;  he  remains  there,  until  the  completion  of  his  fifth 
year ;  he  then  enters  one  of  the  primary  schools  ;  there  he  is  obliged, 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  to  keep  himself  perfectly  clean  and 
neat,  until  the  hours  of  study  are  over;  he  is  in  daily  and  hourly 
communication  for  nine  years  with  a  well  instructed  man ;  he  is  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  by  his  religious  minister  and  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  state ;  he  is  obliged  to  take  regular  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  When  in  school,  he  lives  during  all  those  years,  in  a  well  ventilated 
room.  He  is  dailv  taught  the  truths  of  religion  and  the  elements  of 
several  sciences ;  he  is  accustomed  to  habits  of  work,  perseverance, 
regular  hoiurs,  cleanliness,  politeness,  and  order,  till  they  become  na- 
tural. He  has  before  him,  for  all  these  years,  the  example  of  an  ed- 
ucated man  in  his  teacher,  and  he  acquires,  insensibly,  a  respect  for 
knowledge,  which  he  never  shakes  off  in  after  life.  lie  finds  out  too, 
how  much  there  is  to  learn,  and  this  induces  in  his  mind  a  sense  of 
humility.  Such  a  boy  surely  goes  out  into  the  world  a  more  moral, 
useful  and  conservative  member  of  society,  than  the  neglected  crea- 
tures, so  many  of  whom  are  in  our  streets  trained  as  criminals. 

The  municipal  systems  of  both  the  German  and  the  Swiss  towns 
are  very  liberal  in  character.  The  Town  Councils  are  elected  bj 
the  citizens.  These  magistrates  select  six  persons  from  among  them- 
selves, three  citizens  having  the  reputation  of  being  conversant  in 
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matterseoiroected  with  the  schools,  a  certain  number  of  representatives 
of  the  private  schools  existing  in  the  town,  and  a  member  of  each  of 
the  committees  of  the  Town  Council  not  otherwise  represented,  to 
form  a  Sckotd  CommiUee  for  the  town.  The  first  ecclesiastical  au- 
thoritj  of  the;  town  is  alsoez-officio  a  member  of  this  committee,  and 
if  the  town  contains  both  Bomanists  and  Protestants,  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  most  be  respectively  represented  in  the  committee  by 
a  proportionate  number  of  membws  of  its  religious  persuasion.  This 
committee,  when  thus  constituted,  is  empowered  and  obliged  bv  law  :— 
To  provide  School  room,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  for  the  children; 
To  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  for  all  the  Municipal 
Schools  : — To  provide  for  the  regular  and  sufficient  payment  of  all 
the  Teachers  of  the  Municipal  Schools  : — To  supnly  aU  necessary 
School  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  slates,  black  boards,  desks,  forms, 
ftc,  for  all  the  Schools  in  the  town : — To  keep  all  the  Glass  Booms 
and  Teachers'  houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed  and  painted, 
and  well  warmed: — ^To  provide  each  School-house  with  a  roomy  and 
dry  ^y  ground  : — To  take  care,  that  idl  the  Teachers  both  in  the 
MnnicipsI  and  Private  Schools,  exercise  the  children  every  morning 
and  afternoon :— .To  personally  inspect  each  School  a  certain  number 
of  times  every  vear  : — ^To  see  that  everf  parent  in  the  town  provides 
for  the  daily  ecfncation  of  his  children,  eitner  at  home,  or  in  some  one 
of  the  Private  or  Public  Schools,  from  the  age  of  five  to  the  com- 
pletion of  thefburteenth  year: — And  to  pay  Ihe  weekly  School  fees  and 
provide  decent  and  comfortable  clothing  for  the  children  of  all  pa- 
rents too  poor  to  do  this  themselves. 

"  The  Teachers  of  all  the  Schools,  founded  by  the  muncipalities, 
are  elected  by  these  School  Committees,  and  are  therefore  generally 
of  the  same  religioas  persuasion  as  the  muori^  of  .the  committee. 
Where  several  Schools  have  to  be  founded  by  the  same  Committee, 
one  is  set  apart  for  each  religious  partv,  and  its  Teachers  belong  to 
the  same  persuasion.  There  is  generally  in  each  town  at  least  one 
Public  Sobool  belonging  to  each  of  the  Bomanist  and  Protestant 
parties.  Where  only  one  School  is  founded,  the  Head  Master  is 
generallv  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  one  or  more  of  the  Assistant  Teachers  are  sometimes 
appointed  from  the  other  religious  denomination.  But  neither  in 
Protestant  Saxony,  nor  in  Bomanist  Bavaria,  does  this  occasion  any 
real  practical  difficulty;  partly,  because  the  religious  lessons  are 
^ven  immediately  after  opening  the  Schools  in  the  mornings,  and 
immediately  before  closing  them  in  the  afternoons ;  and  any  parent 
is  at  liberty  to  remove  his  children  during  these  lessons,  if  he  pro- 
vides for  their  religious  education  elsewhere ;  and  partly,  because  the 
parents,  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  religion, 
may  if  they  please  send  their  children  to  any  private  School  of  their 
own  persuasion,  or  to  the  public  School  belonging  to  their  own  party, 
and  can  obtun  all  Uie  same  assistance  from  the  School  Committee 
by  doing  so.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Swit- 
serland ;  the  monks  of  the  cantons  of  Friburg,  Lucerne,  Soleure, 
St.  Oall,^Uri,  and  Zug  ;  and  the  priests  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland 
assured  me  repeatedly,  that  in  actual  practice,  (all  the  difficulties 
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which,  in  theory,  would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  religiotu 
parties  to  unite  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  really  vanish,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  through- 
out Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  all  the  children  are  saved 
from  street  life,  and  are  at  this  present  time  receiving  a  careful,  religious, 
moral  and  intellectual  training  from  highly-educated  and  efficient 
Teachers.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  great  result  has  been 
'  obtained  spite  of  obstacles,  at  least  as  great  as  those  which  have 
seemed  to  make  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  act.  Are  they  religious  dif- 
ferences which  hinder  us  ?  Look  at  Bavaria,  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Friburg,  Zug,  Lucerne,  and 
Soleure.  Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  existing  in 
those  countries  are  less  than  those  which  exist  in  our  own  ?  Is  Ro- 
manism there  free  from  those  pretensions,  which  are  the  results  of  a 
belief  in  the  Church's  infallibility,  and  which  stimulate  opposition 
instead  of  conciliating  opinion?  Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits 
of  Lucerne,  Friburg,  or  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  to^ 
wards  the  Protestant  *  heretics*  than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in 
England  to  another  ?  liave  not  the  quarrels  of  the  Protestant  sects 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  in  the  south  of  Switzerland,  within  the 
last  five  years,  been  even  less  charitable  and  Christian,  than  any  thing 
we  have  had  to  lament  among  ourselves  ?  Have  not  the  disputes 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  followers  of  Bonge  in  the  north  of 
Oermany  been  accompanied  with  the  bitterest  feelings  and  the  ear- 
nest fears  of  all  attached  to  the  faith,  which  Luther  dared  to  preach  ? 
And  yet,  spite  of  all  this,  in  each  of  these  countries,  so  far  as  the 
education  of  the  poor  is  concerned,  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
religious  differences  have  been  overcome,  and  all  the  poor  children 
have  been  saved  from  the  streets  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  religious  education  without  any  religious  party  having  been 
offended."* 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  have,  in  onr  free  countrj,  no 
right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children.  We  contend  that 
every  state  has  a  full  and  perfect  right  to  save  its  future  citi* 
zens  from  degradation,  and  by  early  traiuing  to  make  the 
youth  virtuous  in  a  school,  rather  than  to  rear  him  up  a 
criminal  in  the  streets,  and  a  convict  in  the  prison — ^ignorant 
of  all  truth  divine  or  human. — In  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  where 
all  are  educated,  of  80,525   children  between  the  ages   of 

*See  Mr.  Kay's  Pamphlet,  <*The  Condition  and  Education  of  Poor 
ChUdren  in  English  and  German  Towns,"  and  his  **  The  Social  Condi- 
tion  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe."  We  cannot 
sufficiently  express  our  estimate  of  these  valuable  works. — The  former 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Gait,  Manchester, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  aU  who  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  town  poor.  See  also  a  very  exceUent  Paper,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beames,  entitled  *'  Education  as  it  Is,  and  as  It  Ought  to  Be," 
in  "Meliora,"  second  series,  p.  70. 
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aix  and  sixteen  attending  school,  Mr.  Kay  found  that 
7,370  understood  what  was  read  to  them  from  the  Bible, 
and  9,234  knew  the  Catechism  well — ^in  free  England  of 
463  prisoners  examined  by  the  Beverend  Mr.  Durham,  the 
Chaplain  of  Hertford  gaol,  in  the  ^ear  1847,  %%\  per  cent- 
were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Chnst;  and  of- 127,  examined 
by  him  in  1848,  one  fourth  were  equally  ignorant — and  this 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.* 

To  permit  the  continuance  of  these  frightful  abuses  is  not 
to  respect  Liberty  but  to  destroy  her.  When  our  gaols  and 
convict  prisoners  are  the  only  schools  of  our  neglected  juven- 
ile poor,  it  is  time  to  learn  the  truth  of  an  observation  re- 
corded by  John  Foster  in  his  essay.  On  Popular  Ignorance : — 
''  It  is  here  confidently  presumed,  that  any  man  who  looks, 
in  the  riglit  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
children  are  stiU  brought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will 
hear  with  contempt  any  hypocritical  protest  against  so  much 
interference  with  the  discretion,  the  liberty,  of  parents ;  the  dis« 
cretion,  the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing  up  these  children  a 
nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*' 

Parents  do  bring  up  their  children  ''  a  nuisance  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,'*  and  the  Legislature,  by  its  neglect,  is  a  party, 
too  frequently,  in  the  offence  against  society.  It  sends  chil- 
dren to  gaol  who  should  have  been  sent  to  a  Reformatory  School ; 
it  commits  and  recommits,  and  loads  the  country  with  expense, 
exposing  the  child  to  a  damning  prison  contamination,  so  ter- 
rible that  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Uill  the  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham, consider  it  better  to  send  a  juvenile  criminal  guilty  of  a 
first  offence,  back  to  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  where  he  may  be  surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  which 
kad  to  his  offence,  than  transmit  him  to  the  ordinary  classof  gaols; 
because  in  these  he  must  be,  as  Mr.  Rotch,  a  Justice  of  Middle- 
sex, in  a  very  able  pamphlet  stated,  sabjected  to  the  al^post 
"electrical  contamination  of  gaol  association.  There  the 
foul  impress  of  felony  or  misdemeanour  is  stamped  upon  them 
all  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public  as  useful  members  of 
society ;"  our  young  criminals  are,  Mr.  Rotch  adds,  **  allowed 
to  become  well  hardened  in  villainy  before  they  are  transported." 
This  is  a  grave  charge,  but^  of  many,  we  here  insert  two 

*  See  Ber.  Mr.  Durham's  Sermon,  <*  The  Expostulation  of  the  Keg-  ^ 
toctod,**  preached  for  the  Bagged  Schools. 
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proofs  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams^  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles*: — 

**  Thomas  Miller,  aged  8  years,  was  tried  at  GlerkenwelU  at  the 
August  Sessions,  1845,  for  stealing  boxes,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  calendar  month,  and  once  whipped.  At  the  Janu- 
ary Sessions,  1846,  he  was  again  tried  at  the  Olerkenwell  Sessions, 
for  robbing  a  till,  and  enquiries  beinff  then  made,  it  appeared  that, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  trial,  he  had  also  been  twice  sum- 
marily convicted,  and  once  tried  at  tiie  Central  Criminal  Court, 
during  the  year  1846.  He  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  7  gears' 
transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  3  months'  impri- 
sonment. On  March  14,  1846,  he  was  again  convicted  of  larceny, 
before  the  Common  Sergeant ;  and  in  the  printed  sessions  cases  it  is 
stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  custody  8  or  10  times.  He  was 
a^ain  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  on  this  occa- 
sion commuted  to  imprisonment  for  2  years.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  13,  1848.  In  July,  1848,  he  was  summarily  convicted,  and  sen^ 
tenced  to  14  days*  imprisonment.  From  that  period  he  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Middlesex  prisons,  until  the  4th  day  of  this  month 
(June,  1852),  When  he  was  sentenced,  under  the  Larceny  Act,  to  be 
Whipped  and  imprisoned  2  days.  He  is  now  only  12  years  ofage^  and 
not  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  in  heieht." 

'*  Edward  Joghill,  aged  10  years,  nas  not  yet  been  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  he  has,  voithn  the  kut  2  years,  been  8  times  swnmariiy  eanmcted^ 
viz. : — 
1847. 

Feb.  13.  For'possession  of  7  scarfs,  &c 2  months*  impris. 

May  10.  Rogue  and  vagabond    1  " 

July  10.  Possession  of  a  half-sovereign    1  ** 

Sept.  13.  Simple  larceny  1  days*  imoris., 

and  wiiipped. 

Sept.  27.  Bogue  and  vagabond  2  months'  impris. 

Deo.  3).  Simple  larceny 1  month's  impris., 

and  whipped. 
1848. 

May.  23.  Ditto   1  " 

1849. 

AprH  16.  Ditto    3  « 

This  return  relates  to  the  committals  of  this  boy  to  cm#  pnsam 
anlyr 

Ifj  in  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams'  Courts  the  grave  thought  of 
Channing,  that  each  commanity  ''  should  supply  moral  wants, 
snatch  every  child  from  perdition,  and  waken  in  him  the  spirit 
and  power  of  a  man/'  had  been  set  up  as  a  guiding  rule,  if 
before  him  had  been  placed  that  noble  sentence  of  the  New- 
castle and  Gateshead  Committee, — ^'  A  Child,  even  when  a 
Criminal,  should  be  treated  as  a  Child,  and  sent  to  a  Beforma- 
'  tory  School  and  Not  to  a  Prison,'^  the  Court  would  have  been 
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a  Court  of  Justice,— but  the  law  made  the  Judge  a  tyrant,  and 
(he  child-prisoner,  "  a  City  Arab/'  "  a  Home  Heathen/' 

Let  us  now  learn  from  that  most  excellent  of  books  on 
Prison  Discipline,  the  Beverend  Mr.  Field's  work,  the  evils  of 
gaol  association.  Five  and  thirtyyears  ago  Buxton  published 
his  most  remarkable  volume  upon  the  then  little  understood 
question  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  in  commenting  upon  the 
noble  efforts  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee,  described 
the  effect  of  prison  association,  conducted  upon  the  old  system, 
as  one  calculate4  only  to  ruin  the  soul  and  body  of  the  young  of- 
fender. He  wrote,'^t  us  imagine  him  spending  hisdays  with  the 
vicious,  and  his  nights  with  the  diseased;  receiving  from  the 
first  that  instruction  which  may  fit  him  for  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  and  imbibing  from  the  second  the  seeds  of  that  debility 
which  will  unfit  him  for  every  thing  else.  He  came  to  your 
prison  a  misdemeanant ;  you  send  him  from  its  walls  a  crimi- 
nal— wasted  in  strength,  polluted  in  principles,  and  mined  in 
character.  All  respectable  men  reject  him,  oecause  thev  know 
that  to  have  been  m  vour  prison  is  to  be  corrupted.  Al- 
though, during  the  thurty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
these  words  were  written,  the  great  Endish  Nation  has  ad- 
vanced in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in  intelligence ;  although  the 
Preas  and  the  Thinker  have  frequently  exposed  the  errors  of 
our  Prison  Discipline,  and  thus  endeavored  to  render  our 
Prisons  worthy  of  our  intelligence  and  of  our  civilization,  yet 
all  th«  evils  to  which  the  young  criminal  was  exposed  at  the 
period  in  which  Buxton  wrote,  are  still  glaring  and  destructive 
as  ever.  Mr.  Field,  writing  in  184S,  finds,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  that  of  other  Gaol  Chaplains,  every  source  of 
crime  indicated  by  Buxton  to  be  still  amongst  '*  the  prevailing 
motives  which  contribute  to  make  a  thief,  and  then  to  make 
him  incorrigible.*'  Mr.  Kingsmill,  writing  in  1852,  is  of 
opinion,  forming  his  estimate  from  his  own,  and  the  experience 
of  his  brother  Chaplains,  that  the  root  of  all  the  failure  of 
Prison  Discipline  hes  in  prison  association.  Six  or  eight  men 
or  boys  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  here  ''  it  is  that  burglaries 
and  robberies  are  planned,  and  systems  of  begging  and  fraud 
are  discussed.  There  they  learn  each  other's  vices,  and  plot 
outrages  during  their  noctnmal  association."  Mr.  Kingsmill, 
in  support  of  his  views,  and  to  show  the  effect  of  vicious  associ- 
ation upon  the  prisoners,  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
the  Report  of  the  Chaplain  of  Durham  Oaol : — 
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*'  An  instance  of  the  corruption  of  morals  which  takes  place  among 
these  prisoners,  may  be  mentioned : — Three  men,  one  old  and  two 
young,  were  committed  for  trial  for  a  highway  robbery  of  a  few 
pence.  The  old  man  made  no  secret  of  his  guilt ;  and  stated,  that 
ne  had  never  seen  the  two  younger  prisoners  before  he  met  them  on 
the  road,  on  the  night  of  tne  robbery,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  young  men  further  protested  their  innocence ;  and 
after  waiting  several  months  in  the  trial-room  for  the  assizes,  no  evi- 
dence was  offered  against  the  younger  prisoners,  and  the  old  man 
pleaded  guilty.  These  men  who,  up  to  thU  time,  had  home  a  good 
character^  had  so  voeli  learnt  their  lessons  from  their  companions  in 
the  trial-ward  and  sleanug  roomst  that  both  have  since,  at  different 
timest  been  cunvicted  offehny,  and  each  confessed,  that  he  had  not 
worked  from  the  time  of  his  discharge  until  lie  returned  to  gaol ;  and 
that  the  bad  exampfe  and  advice,  of  his  fellow-prisoners  had  led  him  to 
ado fi  a  course  of  crime  for  his  support.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to 
twenty,  young  persons  easily  receive  impressions  for  good  or  evil ; 
and  in  this  prison,  1  observe  a  curiosity  in  the  boys  to  know  all  about 
the  crimes  of  their  fellow-prisoners ;  and  soon  they  learn  to  look 
uuon  the  man  who  has  been  oflenest  in  ^aol  as  the  greatest  hero. 
Thus  the  young  are  taught  the  vices  ofthetr  elders,  ana  many  who  en- 
ter the  prison  naughty  boys,  it  is  to  be  feared,  leave  it  i 
'     '  !  female 


thieves.  In  the  female  part  of  the  prison,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
now  done,  to  prevent  contamination  and  to  maintain  order  ;  yet  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that,  from  the  form  of  the  building,  ten  women  at 
one  time,  during  this  year,  were  all  day  without  control  in  the  trial- 
room  for  many  weeks.  Among  these,  were  two  of  the  worst  women 
of  Sunderland,  and  two  servants  for  stealing  from  their  mistresses  in 
respectable  places.  It  may  here  be  added,  as  a  note,  thatj  since  the 
above  sentence  was  written,  one  of  these  servants  has  returned  to 
prison.  When  discharged,  she  was  met  by  her  parents  at  the  gaol 
gates,  and  taken  home,  where  she  remained  onl^  one  "week,  and  tnen 
ran  away  to  Sunderland,  to  th»  infamous  lodging-house  of  a  prison 
companion,  from  whence  she  returned  to  gaoL  JP'or  one  example  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  morals,  thus  directly  tracM  to  the  prison  contandna* 
tion,  hundreds  take  place  unknown." 

All  will  admit  that  these  are  appalling  evils.  No  improve- 
ment can  be  expected^  in^sposition  or  conduct,  until  the 
system  from  which  such  woful  effects  spring  shall  be  aban- 
doned for  one  more  perfect^ — none  more  injurious  can  possibly 
be  adopted.  What  plan,  it  may  be  asked^  can  with  the  best 
hopes  of  success  be  siibstituted — our  unhesitating  but  wdl  con- 
sidered reply  is,  the  Separate  System,  as  it  is  conducted  in 
Beading  Prison.  The  motives  that  have  induced  Mr.  Field 
to  become  the  able,  indefatigable  apostle  of  this  systeln  are 
contained  in  the  following  passage  from  a  Sermon  preached 
by  him  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  at  the 
Lent  assizes,  1858;  and  after  describing  the  failure  of  the 
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tarioos  modes  of  prison  punishments^  and  the  errors  of  their 
originators^  he  thus  eloquently  continues : — 

**  Bat  A  mifttake  still  more  fatal  to  the  offender  and  more  mis** 
chieTous  to  the  community  has  been  that  of  permitting  intercourse 
amoi^^  criminals,  and  sanctioning  an  imaginary  classification  of  the 
gul^.  H«nce  onr  gaols  have  proved  to  be,  and  have  become  pro- 
Terbial  as  very  nurseries  of  crime.  In  them  the  innocent  have  been 
contaminated ;  the  germ  of  original  guilt  has  been  there  quickened» 
and  the  latent  tendency  to  evil  fully  developed  ;  there  those  before 
vicioas  grow  in  wickedness,  the  dense  atmosphere  of  impurity  serves 
to  invigorate  their  evil  desires,  and  in  these  dark,  loathsome  and 
cruel  habitations  the  villany  of  the  very  worst  becomes  more  wan- 
ton, deep-rooted>  and  ineradicable,  whilst  nurtured  by  the  foul  and  fer- 
menting aggregate  of  varied  crime.  And  when  the  term  of  retribu- 
tion has  expired,  the  wretched  victim,  two-fold  more  the  child  of 
beU  than  before,  g^es  forth  ripe  for  the  perpetration  of  more  atro- 
doiis  acts,  and  replenished  with  the  seeds  of  every  species  of  crime, 
which  he  has  now  acquired  the  disposition,  the  needful  daring,  and 
the  power  to  disseminate.  Soon  does  one  so  depraved,  so  prepared 
to  glory  in  his  shame,  and  so  overcharged  with  vice,  repeople 
the  prison  he  has  left,  sending  thither,  it  may  be.  mon^  whom  he  has 
enticed,  there  to  anticipate  his  own  return !  The  picture  I  have 
drawn  is  neither  imaginary  nor  exageerated.  The  darkest  colours 
fail  to  exhibit  the  dismal  reality.  Often,  indeed,  has  it  been  my 
painful  duty  to  hear  some  victim  of  many  temptations,  some 
wretched  one  burthened  with  sins  and  bowed  down  by  sorrows, 
trace  his  misery  and  his  aggravated  guilt  to  a  forced  companionship 
with  thieves  and  others  ^ke  depraved,  when  he  was  first  charged 
with  a  foolish  misdemeanour  or  convicted  of  some  slight  offence. 
And  as  often  have  I  felt  that,  although  that  culprit  must  answer  for 
his  crimes,  yet  a  responsibility,  far  more  awful,  rests  upon  those 
who  might  have  prevented  his  degradation  and  consequent  wretched- 


Thus  we  have  shown  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  old 
systems  of  prison  discipline ;  we  shall  now  describe  the  sepa- 
rate and  silent  systems,  as  these  prove  the  only  plans  that  can 
really  save. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  solitary  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  one  contrary  to  humanity,  and  tending  to  ren- 
der the  prisoner  insane.  The  chief  evidence  of  this  statement, 
and  of  the  total  failure  of  the  system,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
when  eighty  convicts  were  placed  in  solitary  cells,  that  is,  cells 
into  which  no  human  being  entered  save  in  case  of  the  sickness 
of  the  prisoner,  in  the  year  1821,  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
in  the  year  182S,  the  most  disastrous  results  followed,  espe- 
dally  as  r^rded  insanity ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  feW| 
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whose  aentenoes  were  about  to  expire,  and  others  who  were  sent 
to  labor^  all  the  remaiiider  were  pardoned.* 

The  silent  system  is  that  whicn  auumei  that  convicts  can  be 
compelled  to  work  in  community^  without  addressing  each  other 
by  words  or  si^s ;  but  experience  has  most  clearly  proved 
that  the  system  is  exposed  to  many  of  the  evils  of  the  old  pkm 
of  aggregation,  and  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  creating 
new  prison  offences  by  the  breaches  of  the  rule  against  commu- 
nication. What  the  separate  system  is^  Mr.  field  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  On  enterinff  a  cell  it  will  be  found  light,  sufficiently  large — ^being 
18  feet  in  length,  7  in  breadth,  and  10  in  height,  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated, and  of  healthful  temperature  (54  deg.,  FidirenheitJ.  Each 
18  ftirniflhed  with  a  small  table  and  stool ;  shelves,  on  which  are  seen 
a  pewter  plate,  a  cup,  and  other  requisites ;  a  drawer,  containing 
various  articles  necessary  for  cleanliness ;  and  under  this  hang  the 
prisoner's  brushes,  coverings  for  his  knees  when  cleaning,  &c.  On 
the  top  of  these  shelves  is  a  roll  fastened  by  a  strap.  This  is  the 
hammock,  composed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  enclosing  a  small  mat- 
trass  with  other  bedding,  enough  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoner. 
When  prepared  for  use,  this  is  swung  across  and  secured  by  iron 
fastenings  in  the  side  walls  of  the  cell.  Projecting  from  one  comer 
is  a  small  cistern,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  on  to  a  copper  bason,  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  afforded  for  washing  and  other  pur- 
poses, so  that  any  necessity  for  leaving  the  cell  is  prevented.  A 
gas  burner  Ls  also  seen  over  the  table,  and  four  cards  are  suspended 
along  the  walls,  one  containing  extracts  from  the  prison  rules,  another 
some  particulars  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  his  offence,  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment,  &c. ;  the  third  is  an  appropriate  form  of  morn* 
ing  and  evening  prayer ;  and  the  fourth,  a  short  exhortation  to  say 
gprace  before  and  after  meat,  with  a  suitable  form.  Every  apart- 
ment is  also  furnished  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  besides  such 
other  books  and  tracts  as  the  Ghapliun  may  consider  adapted  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind,  or  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  to  him  in 
the  future  circumstances  of  his  life.  Under  a  system  of  separate 
confinement  it  is  most  important  that  every  culpnt  should  have  the 
power  of  calling  for  immediate  assistance  if  required.  A  handle,  bv 
means  of  which  a  larg^  bell  is  struck,  is  accordingly  provided  in  each 
apartment,  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  same  turn  of  ihe 
handle  causes  a  small  bracket,  on  which  the  number  of  the  cell  is 
inscribed,  to  flv  out  from  the  wall,  so  that  the  warder  on  duty  sees 
at  once  where  his  attention  is  desired.  In  the  door  will  also  be  ob- 
served a  locked  panel,  which  is  opened  to  supply  the  inmate  with  his 
food,  &c.,  and  above  this  is  a  small  g:lazed  aperture,  through  which 
the  prisoner  may  be  watched  at  any  time,  whilst  a  covering  of  dark 

*  See  "  Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convict  Prisons 
for  1862,"    By  Lieut.-Colonel  Jebb,  p.  5. 
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wira^iiDMmthinpreTetttihiflknoiniigwhenheUtlie  olgeot  of  iiw 
^Mtioo.  The  kxsluy  too»  an  ao  oonslraoted  w  either  to  project  a 
bolt  which  miut  prevent  the  door  being  closed,  or  when  it  is  intended 
to  ikslen  them  nrom  withonty  by  touching  a  spring,  this  is  effected 
In  a  moment.  From  the  uppermost  corridor  there  are  two  entrances 
to  the  chapel,  which  next  claims  our  attention.  This  edifice  is  so 
^moDjged^  that  whilst  all  can  unite  in  divine  worship,  the  plan  of  se- 
paration is  carefully  preserved.  To  this  end  rows  of  pews  or  stalls 
are  constructed  one  above  another.  These  rows  are  filled  success- 
ively, but  each  prisoner  as  he  enters  closes  the  door  of  his  pew  be* 
fore  the  next  is  admitted,  and  a  common  bolt  secures  the  whole  roif 
when  filkd.  It  is  also  contrived  that  the  shelves  of  the  higher  tier 
ahonld  conceal  the  heads  of  the  persons  ocoopying  those  below.  Thus 
prisoners  are  prevented  seeing  each  other,  aiMi  m  order  to  check  any 
attempt  to  converse,  seats  above  these  pews  are  filled  by  six  of  the 
oAcers  during  all  the  more  public  services.  Below  these  secluded 
rows  are  open  seats  provided  for  debtors.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  pews  radiate  m  such  a  manner  that  the  pulpit  is  visible  from 
every  erne,  and  of  course  all  the  occupants  may  be  seen  ^bv  the  Chap- 
lain when  officiating.  Near  the  desk  a  gallery  is  erected,  containing 
pews  for  the  Governor's  and  Chaplain's  families,  and  additional  seats 
tor  other  officers  of  the  establishment.  The  communion  table,  with 
its  appropriate  furniture,  is  opposite  to  the  prisoners'  seats ;  and  at 
the  back  of  them  an  arch  is  left  open,  in  which  an  organ  has  lately  been 
erectedi  Some  account  mav  here  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prisoners  are  dismissed  nrom  the  chapel.  By  entering  one  of  the 
pews  a  letter  and  number  will  be  seen  on  the  shelf  in  front,  and  in  a 
kind  of  telegraph,  placed  near  the  pulpit,  corresponding  letters  and 
figures  are  provided.  The  prisoner  seeing  such,  bjr  this  means,  pr»- 
swifsd  to  his  view  as  are  similar  to  those  before  him,  knows  that  he 
is  then  to  leave  his  place.  Thus  all  noise  and  confusion  are  prevented, 
and  prisoners  are  kept  at  any  distance  from  each  other  that  may  be 
desired* 

Here  the  prisoner  is  removed  from  vicious  contamination. 
Here  he  ean  be  visited  by  the  chaphin,  and  every  long-dried 
spring  of  virtue  can  be  revived  as  the  spirit  softens,— or  the 
young  heart  that  never  knew  a  Qod,  Almighty,  save  to  blas- 
pheme his  august  majesty,  can  be  guided  into  penitence  and 
righteousness  when  the  firstglimpse  of  heaven's  love  and  bene- 
iS^noe  dawns  upon  the  blank  tablet  of  his  mind. 

We  have  shown  the  amount  of  knowledge  generally  possessed 
by  thejttvenile  priaoner,and  in  these  separatecells  whereno  older, 
or  more  wicked  companion  comes  to  harden  his  soulin  sin,  or  to 
teach  him  unknown  andgraver depravities,  he  has  time  to  repent, 
he  is  taught  the  real  advantage  of  industiy,  religion  is  added  to 
labor,  and  thus  the  great  truth  is  inculcated  and  made  active, 
ihat  God  is  good,  that  work  is  the  lot  of  man — Laborare 
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est  Orare.  The  separate  system  lias  other  advantages.  It 
is  deterring  in  its  effect,  «ven  when  the  criminal  is  not  re- 
formed in  heart,  and,  when  the  time  of  punishment  is  suffi- 
ciently long,  the  discipline  of  the  prison  seldom  fails  in 
securmg  amendment.  In  favor  of  this  species  of  punishment 
the  very  highest  names  in  the  records  of  philosophy  and  phi* 
lanthropy  can  be  adduced,  and  all  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  Judges  of  our  time  are  its  avowed  advocates.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  the  chaplain  of  Preston  gaol,  stated  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  thought  there 
should  be  no  place  of  confinement  in  which  the  separate  system 
did  not  exist;  and  he  further  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
committals, the  great  test  of  the  value  of  prison  discipline,  were 
scarcely  tangible  under  such  a  system.  With  this  evidence, 
all  who  read  Mr.  Field's  work  must  agree ;  after  eighteen 
months'  discipline  of  the  system  which  he  advocates  few  can 
leave  the  prison  criminals  in  heart,  whilst  hundreds  must 
quit  its  gates,  blessing  the  day  on  which  they  entered. 

Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  separate  system. 
The  first  is,  that  it  tends  to  render  the  prisoner  a  hypocrite,  oiie 
such  as  Dickens  has  represented  in  UriaA  Heep^  who  tries  to 
deceive  the  chaplain  and  the  visiting  justices  by  a  pretended 
sanctity  and  repentance.  Mr.  Field  would  prevent  the  success 
of  this  scheme  by  never  shortening  the  time  of  punishment, 
and  by  avoiding  all  relaxation  of  the  rules  ;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
the  chaplain  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  in  his  report  for  1862,  states ; 
"  I  never  distinguish  with  any  special  favor  those  who  make  a 
profession  of  religion,  except  that  of  admitting  them  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  other  boys ;  and  as  this  is  well  known 
among  them  they  have  no  inducement  to  try  to  deceive  by  a  spec- 
ious pretence  to  piety,and  it  is  very  seldom  attempted,except  by 
some  of  the  newly  arrived  ones  ;  and  as  in  their  anxiety  they 
generally  overdraw  the  picture,  and  are  never  consistent  with 
themselves,  they  are  soon  exposed^  and  are  taught  a  lesson 
which  they  never  forget.  While  I  take  every  pains  to  beget 
and  cultivate  personal  piety  among  my  youthful  but  fallen  flock, 
I  am  most  careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  that  re* 
ligious  trickery  which  shows  itself  chiefly  in  pious  phrases, 
a  whining  voice,  and  a  demure  countenance.'^ 

The  second  objection,  made  to  the  separate  system  is,  that  it 
weakens  the  mind.     Mr.   Field,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and  all  who 
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liave  carefully  watched  the  results  for  jears^  are  of  opinion 
that  when  the  attention  commanded  by  the  Legialatareis  bestow- 
ed  upon  the  criminal,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  in  any 
resiiect  suffer  in  mind.  Boles  are  made  and  carefully  carried 
out^  by  which  all  the  benefits  of  separation  are  guaranteed^  and 
when  necessary,  relaxation  is  permitted.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  convict  in  the  separate  cell  is  not  more  liable 
to  insanity  than  the  soldier  in  Canada  or  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  we  have  the  very  best  reason  for  asserting,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  one  of  the  ablest  prison  chaplains  of  England,  that  the 
separate  system  is,  when  properly  conducted,  as  safe  and  as 
httlthful  as  any  plan  of  imprisonment  can  be  possibly  con- 
siderejj. 

With  the  separate  system  the  young  culprit  is  taught  the 
truths  of  religion  and  all  the  necessary  branches  of  common 
education.  He  can  be  instructed  in  a  useful  trade;  the  profit  of 
his  work  can  be  allocated  for  his  support ;  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings can  be  set  aside  to  help  him  into  honest  courses  as  he  quits 
the  caol;  and  if  his  offence  be  robbery » he  can  be  forced  to  work 
untu,  as  the  late  Lord  Denman  recommended,  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen  should  be  restored  from  the  profit  of  his  labor. 
Thus  the  separate  system  gives  all  the  opportunities  of  reform- 
ation that  can  be  expected  to  spring  from  any  plan  of  imprison- 
mc»t.  These  advantages  are  well  explained  by  the  chaplain  of 
Paikhnrst,  who  writes : — 

"  My  personal  and  in  some  sense  familiar  intercourse,  with  my 
flock*  continues  to  be  to  me  the  most  gratifying  part  of  my  duties. 
It  b  then  that  I  get  into  their  spirit,  and  worm  out  their  individual 
trials  and  temptations — then  that  I  can  apply  the  Gospel  remedy  to 
the  case  of  eacn  lad^— that  I  can  listen  to  their  regrets  on  account  of 
past  conduct,  and  to  their  little  tales  of  home  scenes  and  recollections. 
It  is  there  that  I  can  calm  the  troubled  mind,  and  cool  the  fiery  tem- 
per, roused  by  an  imagined  injustice — and  then  that  I  sometimes  see 
the  hardened  ^oail  under  those  revealed  reproofs  from  which  they 
would  escM)e  if  thev  were  administered  to  them  only  in  the  mass. 
Bat  for  this  kind  of  intercourse  I  should  feel  that  my  office  was 
comparatively  useless,  just  as  labour  in  a  young  plantation  would 
be  all  but  useless  if  each  plant  were  not  properly  attended  to." 

Bui,  it  will  be  objected — consider  the  cost  of  all  these  chap- 
lains and  officers.  We  have  considered  the  objection.  We  know 
that  the  foil  cost  of  the  convicts  in  Pentonville  Prison 
amounted,  last  year,  to£17, 1 6s.  7d.  per  head,  and  that  the  daily 
average  number  of  persons  employed,  for  six  and  a-half  koursi. 
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wai  550^  wbo6e  average  eanungs  amounted  to  £4  78.  lld»  per 
man  for  the  year.  But  the  ooat  of  reformatoiy  jviaonB  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  costcf  re^x>mmittal8,  of  prosecutions,  and  of 
transportation  under  our  present  system.  Mr.  Clay  haastated : — 

*'  Looking  to  thecrimhia]  statiatics  published  bj  Oimtain  WUIb^ 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchesteri  ana  to  the  details  which  ire  giTen 
in  the  LiTerpool  calendars^  and  assuming  that  the  ases  of  transports, 
generally,  are  represented  in  those  returns,  it  would  appear  that  of 
the  8,100  I  have  mentioned,  43  percent,  are  under  21  years  old — 
1,333  ;  45  per  cent,  are  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age 
— 1,395  :  and  12  per  cent.,  or  872,  are  above  thirty  years  of  asra. 
Now,  it  is  not  taking  to»  muoh  for  granted  to  say  that  crhninws, 
sentenced  to  transportation  before  they  reach  thirty-one  vears  of  age, 
have  commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  lire  when  they 
should  have  been  learning  a  better  way.  But  society  has  ignormi 
their  very  existence.  Let  us  see  what  society  nays  for  its  indiffer- 
ence. CJffenders,  generally,  are  not  sentencea  to  tran^rtation 
until  they  have  iqppeared  at  tiie  bar  four  or  five  times.  I  will,  there* 
fore,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four^oeecutions,  at 
Assizes  or  Sessions,  to  be  j^50.  The  average  imprisonment  of  each 
offender  before  transportation  may  be  taken  at  three  years,  and  the 
expense  of  it  at  £05 ;  three  vears'  probation  in  separate  confinement, 
at  Farkhurst,  or  public  works,  £50 ;  removal  to  the  Colonies,  ftc, 
ftc,  £S&  I  total,  £200.  So  that  when  8,000  sentences  of  transpor* 
tation  are  passed  in  a  vear,  we  may  consider  them  tantamount  to  a 
notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  instalment  of  a  sum  exceeding 
half  a  million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for  I  To  be  as  precise 
as  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  will  allow,  the  2,7S8  convicts  under 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  as  having 
run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality,  represent  a  cost  toasie  of 
jC545,600  I  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  this 
Kingdom — and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  belongs  to  this  question 
to  consider  the  fact^— is  not  maintained,  while  at  laige,  for  nothing. 
Havine  investigated,  to  a  connderable  extent,  the  rates  of  income  de- 
rived by  thieves  from  their  practices,  and  having  obtained  estimates 
of  the  same  thing  flrom  intelligent  and  experienced  convicts  them- 
selves, I  believe  myself  to  be  within  the  real  truth,  when  I  assume 
such  income  to  be  more  than  £100  a-year  for  each  thief !  Well, 
then,  allowing  only  two  years*  fiill  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous 
class  previous  to  his  sentence  or  transportation,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  on- 
blic— the  easy,  indifferent,  callous  public — has  been,  and  is,  mulcted  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  bv,  and  on  account  of  its 
criminals  annually  transported !  But  its  crimmals  who  are  not  trans- 
ported— still  living  on  their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons ! 
We 'must  not  forget  them  in  our  calciuations  of  the  cost  of  crime, 
though  it  will  M  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose^  merely  to 
refer  to  them,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  uiat  thdr  cost  to  the 
community  tn  and  out  of^prison  amounts  annually  to  some  millions  ! 
This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  startling :    I  wiU  only  state  one  fact 
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in  fiipport  of  it.  Some  jean  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  aaniud  depredationa  of  the  Lirerpool  thieves,  stated  the 
amoimt  of  those  depredations  at  itoen  hundred  thousand  poimdi  I 
Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical  part  of  this  momentotis  ques- 
t]<m  ?  Need  I  ask  tou  to  balance  between  the  ohar^^e  of  training  the 
joimg  oatcasts  of  the  oonntrr  to  godlj  and  industrious  habits,  and 
the  waata  of  monej^  time,  ana  soitls,  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of 
aaundeiiuble  Ohratiaa  duty?^ 

This  18  tbe  result  of  our  economy,  but  the  late  Mr.  fiashton, 
the  estimable  police  magistrate  of  Liverpool,  stated  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  I^rds,  in  the  year  1847,  that  14  juven- 
ile eases  in  Liverpool  cost  100  guineas,  besides  the  expense  of 
transportation.  Seventy-seven  boys  wereplaoed  in  the  Warwick 
Asj^umatacost  of,  for  the  whole,  £l,028,and  41  were  redumed. 
"  So  that/'  he  continues,  *'  if  you  divide  the  cost  by  the  number 
reformed,  it  will  be  found  that  while  on  our  system  at  Liverpool 
it  has  oostlOO  guineas  in  each  case^  and  that  10  out  of  14  have 
been  transported,  it  has  only  cost  25  guineas  in  the  Asylum, 
where  41  out  of  77  have  been  reformed/  With  these  facta 
before  him,  Mr.  Erederick  Hill  wrote  most  truly  : — 

"  The  expense  of  our  present  system  is  enormous.    We  com- 
mit and  re-commit,  each  re-committal  being  a  certain  cause  of 
increased  future  expense,  as  the  culprit  is  but  hardened  in  vice 
bv  contact  with  his  fellows.    From  a  return  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February  1852,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
John  Fakington,  of  the  number  of  criminals  not  exceeding  six- 
teen years  of  age,  committed  to  prison  in  tbe  years  1849  and 
1850,  we  learn  that  in  1850,  the  total  number  of  these  juvenile 
offenders  committed  was  7070.    Of  these  about  three-tenths 
were  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  of  757,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  remaining  in  prison  on  the  first  of  November, 
1861,  205  had  been  in  prison  once  before,  00  twice,  49  three 
times,  and  85  four  times,  or  oftener ;  45  were  iD^timate,  329 
bad  lost  one  parent,  103  were  orphans,  327  were  unableto  read 
554  had  no  trade  or  occupation.     Had  these  children  been 
committed  to  some  reformatory  school,  we  might,  we  would, 
have  been  spared  the  increased  expenditure  on  their  re-commit- 
tal, and  they  would  have  become  good  and  virtuous  rather 
than  more  determinedly  vicious.''  * 

Great  as  this  expense  to  the  Nation  is,  another,  and  one 
ffs  more  injurious,  arises  from  the  continued  crime  in  which 

*See  Hm*s  "  Crime,   Its  Amount,  Caoflet,  and  Remedy." 
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the  uuieformed  criminals^  let  loose  from  our  ordinary  prisons, 
live.  Mr.  Garwood  quotes,  from  the  City  Mission  SeporiSy 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  twenty  years  a  pickpocket : 
he  had  daring  that  period  been  twenty  times  in  gaol,  and 
had  trained  five  hundred  young  thieves.  In  Mr.  Clay's 
Report  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  for  the  year  I860, 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  and  important  narrative  of  the 
depredations  of  a  gang  of  fifteen  pickpockets.  The  facts 
were  revealed  to  Mr.  Clay  by  one  of  the  culprits  named 
Flanagan^  and  the  estimates  given  were  verified  by  ques- 
tioning the  other  members  of  the  "  pickpocket  division.** 
Mr.  Clay  writes  : — 

'*  Estimate  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  pablic,  by  the  undermen- 
tioned pickpockets.  Sec,  during  their  several  careers : — 


1 .  Richard  Olarke,  during 

a  career 

of    6  years 

£2820 

2.  John  Clarke, 

tf 

5 

fy 

500 

3.  Edward  Clarke, 

99 

3 

>» 

1650 

4.  Ellen  Clarke,  (O'Neill) 

99 

2* 

>9 

1550 

5.  John  O'Neill, 

t> 

9 

9} 

1450 

6.  Thomas  O'Gar, 

»* 

6 

99 

300 

7.  James  O'Brien, 

»> 

3* 

99 

1400 

6.  Thomas  M*Giver in, 

ff 

7 

»> 

1900 

9.  Thomas  Kelty, 

ti 

20 

4> 

8000 

10.  John  Flanagan, 

9$ 

14 

>» 

5800 

11.  John  Thompson, 

99 

5 

99 

1800 

12.  John  Bohanna, 

if 

6 

99 

1500 

13.  J.  Shawe, 

9> 

3 

99 

600 

14.  W.  Buckley, 

M 

7 

9* 

2100 

15.  Sarah  Dickenson, 

99 

3 

99 

630 

£32,000 

To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  may 
be  plundered  by  a  nng^le  hand,  I  subjoin  the  particulars  of  such  rol>- 
beries  as  Flanagan  can  remember  to  have  committed.  These  par- 
ticalars  are  arranged  from  Flanagan's  MS.»  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  In  making  out  his  Kst,  F.  was  directed  to  enumerate  those 
robberies  only  in  which  the  valuo  exceeded  £10.  He  stated,  how- 
ever,  that  his  robberies  under  £10  would  far  exceed  in  amount  those 
above  that  sum.  *  Oh,  sir, '  he  sud,  '  when  Macready  would  be  acting 
at  the  Manchester  Theatre*  I  could  get  three  watches  of  a  night,  be- 
sides  purses.^ 

1838  and  1839. 
Value  Wliere    robbery  committed.      From  whom. 

£20      Concert,  Liverpool    .         .     A  gentleman. 

J  5       Theatre,  Liverpool    .  A  gentleman. 

11       Zoological  Oarden£  •     A  lady. 
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Tatae. 

£30 
46 
30 
15 
31 
60 
11 
85 
49 
12 
18 
SO 
45 
17 


10 

14 
10 
11 
10 
16 
17 
11 


10 
70 
250 
15 
30 
18 
14 
13 
12 
11 
60 
21 


Wbsre  robboy  conmititod 
Coach-office»  Liverpool 
Auction,  Brouffhton-road  . 
.  Auction^  Cheetham-hill 
Aaetion,  Pendleton 
Manchester 
Manchester 
Leek,  Stafford  . 
Hanley  Races    . 
NorthaUerton  Fair 
Liverpool  Packet 
LiTerpool  Packet 
LiTerpool  Packet 
Homcastle  Fair 
Leeds  Fair 


Proprietors. 

A  lady. 

A  ladj. 

A  lady 

A  till  from  a  lioaor-vault. 

A  tiU  from  a  public-house. 

Shopkeeper. 

A  eentleman. 

A  oruiken  farmer. 

Passenger. 

Passenger. 

Passenger. 

A  lady. 

A  batcher. 


Lincoln  Fair 
Lincoln  Fair 
Spalding  Fur  . 
Homcastle  Fair 
Liyerpool  Baces 
LsTerpool  Baces 
Gliester  Baces  . 
Manchester  Baces 


1840  and  1841. 

.    A  gentleman. 
.     Captain  of  a  boat. 
A  farmer. 

•  A  maltster. 

•  A  gentleman. 

•  A  farmer. 
.    A  lady. 
.    A  lady. 


1841  ana 
Manchester  Theatre  . 
Burr  Fair 

In  the  street  at  BCanehester 
Knutsford  Races 
Doncaster  Races 
Nottin^am  Races 
Derby  Races 
Crowle,  Lincoln 
Caister,  Lincoln 
Market  Raisin 
Brigff  Fur        • 
Louth,  Lincolnshire 


1842. 

A  lady. 

A  cattle-dealer. 

An  officer  of  the  Highlanders. 

A jockey. 

A  publican. 

A  butcher. 

Unknown. 

A  publican's  wife, 

Farmer. 

Gentleman's  servant. 

Farmer's  wife. 

A  coachman.*' 


Thus  we  have  shown,  from  the  best  and  truest  sources,  the 
only  methods  by  which  the  Prison  can  be  rendered  really 
useful:  and  we  have  placed  before  the  reader  the  various 
advantages  of  that  system  which  we  advocate,  and  have  pointed 
out  the  terrible  evils  of  our  present  imperfect  discipline.  We 
squander  thousands  in  prosecution,  but  we  will  not  spend 
hundreds  in  reformation,  or  in  prison  education,  whioh  will 
send  the  young  criminal  out  into  the  world,  able  to  exist  by 
his  own  honest  industry — an  industry  which  he  had  learned 
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io  the  separate  cell^  where  likewise  he  learned  that  there  waa 
a  God  to  reward  and  ponish.  He  would  be  there  removed 
from  his  vicioas  companionsj  and  firom  the  old  haunts  of 
crime,  gaining  strenffth  to  resist  the  temptations  of  former 
associates— for,  as  Mr.  PUnt  observes — "  Hie  connexion  of 
the  yonn^  criminal  with  his  class  mnst  be  broken,  ere 
scholastic  mstmction  can  be  made  to  tell  on  his  moral  natore. 
Such  instruction  will  fall  upon  him  as  powerless  and  futile  as 
straw-darts  on  the  scales  of  Leviathan,  so  long  as  the  associa- 
tions and  the  scenes  of  his  daily  domestic  life,  if  domestic  it 
maybe  called,  bring  daflj  more  than  counteraction/^* 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  portion  of 
our  subject,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  discuss  the  various  systems  of 
convict  labor,  but  we  cannot  defer  recommending  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  fully  informed  upon  every  point  of  orison  dis- 
cipline, the  invaluable  works,  by  the  Beverend  Mr.  Field, 
and  the  Beverend  Mr.  Kingsmill,  with  which  we  head  this 
paper,  and  to  which,  in  its  course,  we  have  so  frequently 
referred.  They  have  done  all  that  the  Priest^  the  Scholar, 
and  the  Patriot  could  accomphsh  to  place  a  most  important 
subject,  in  its  various  phases,  and  in  its  true  position,  before 
the  Kingdoms.t 

But  as  our  prisons  are  not  yet  perfect;  as  the  Nation  has 
yet  to  learn  its  real  interest,  the  '*  City  Arab,"  and  the 
''  Home  Heathen  "  must  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the 
rate  payers  ,or  educated  into  honesty  at  the  cost,  and  through  the 
charity  of  the  wise  and  good.  And  as  there  has  never  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  our  people .  when  kind  hearts,  and 
noble  minds  were  wanting  in  genuine  humanity  to  aid  the 
lowly,  so  here,  in  support  of  Beformatory  Schools,  we  find 
placed  before  us  the  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
of  Miss  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  a  magistrate  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  most 
ardent,  yet  carefol^  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  he  considers  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  can  be  best  secured  by  teaching 
the  poor  that  virtue  is  superior  to  vice.    Miss  Carpenter  is  a 

*  See  Flint^to  **  Crime  in  £ngland,it8  Relation, Cluuntcter,  and  Extent,  as 
Developed  from  1801  to  1848, "  p.  151.  This  isayeryezoeUent  book,  in 
intention,  and  most  carefoll  j  compiled,  but  with  man/,  very  many,  of 
its  elaborate  deductions  we  cannot  agx^e. 

t  See  a  very  important  paper  in  *<  Meliora,"  Second  Series*  p.  130,  by 
Mr.  Field,  entitled  "  Hints  on  Imprisonment  and  Penal  Labour*** 
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Uij^  of  hnmUe  poation,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the 
fcAvrmation  of  juvenfle  criminals.  Of  what,  with  care,  might 
be  aeoQBinliahed  Miss  Carpenter  is  a  most  safe  authority ;  of 
what  has  Deen  achieved,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  about,  Idi.  Thomson  is  the  hiest  and  surest 
exponent.  AH  the  sources  of  juvenile  crime  which  we  have, 
in  thia  mper,  indicated,  are  admitted  by  him  to  be  correct,  and 
weie,  about  the  year  1840,  found  to  liave  produced  the  most 
serious  efiecta  in  the  town  of  Aberdera*  Mr.  Watson  at 
that  period  held  the  ofiSce  of  sheriff,  and  he  thought  that  some 
measures  should  be  adopted  by  which  the  every  day  increasing 
evil  might  be  diecked  in  his  shire,  and  he  accordingly 
planned  the  now  important  schools  of  Aberdeen.  There  is 
ncyihing  absolutely  new  in  the  Aberdeen  schools  j  they  possess 
no  one  feature  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  other  school, 
or  poor  house,  or  hospital.  But  the  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  complete  combination  of  all  the  perfections 
of  every  other  Industrial  schooL 

It  was  known  that  in  June,  1841,  there  were  280 
children  in  Aberdeen,  imder  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
maintained  themselves,  professedly  by  begging,  but  partly 
by  theft.  Of  the  280,  it  was  discovered  that  77  had 
been  committed  to  prison  during  the  year  ending  June, 
1841.  The  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen  are  wise,  clear- 
headed men,  and  they  thought  that  God  and  the  Nation 
would  be  the  more  honored,  and  the  latter  the  more  benefited, 
if  some  plan  were  adopted  by  which  the  younger  portion  of 
the  poor  could  be  saveu  from  the  contamination  of  the  street, 
and  the  gaol,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Beformatoiy 
School.  A  committee  was  accordingly  formed,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1841,  a  subscription,  under  one  hundred  pounds, 
was  collected,  and  with  this  sum  the  Managers  resolved  to 
commence  their  experiment,  and  opened  a  school  in  large  but 
humbk  rooms,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  food  and  in- 
struction would  be  given  to  sixty  children,  who  would  be 
employed  in  such  work  as  suited  their  years.  No  child  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  attend ;  but  the  child  absent  from  morn- 
ing school  received  no  breakfast;  the  child  absent  from 
forenoon  school  received  no  dinner ;  the  child  absent  from 
afternoon  school  received  no  supper.  The  effect  of  these  rules 
was  to  produce  a  better  attendance  than  at  the  ordinary 
day  schods.    The  children  devoted  four  hours  in  the  day  to 
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lessons;  five  hours  to  work ;  and  they  received  three  snbstantial 
meals  per  day.  The  whole  prodace  of  the  children*s  industry  was 
and  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institution^aud  they  are  thus 
wisely  taught  that  they  pay,  by  the  produce  of  their  Vork, 
the  cost  of  their  support  and  education.  Under  this  system, 
as  under  that  of  the  Bagged  schools,  children  who  were  at 
their  entrance  rough  and  violent  soon  became  obedient  and 
docile,  and  whilst  juvenile  criminals,  or  unconvicted  offenders, 
were  thus  learning  the  value  of  honest  labor,  the  Police  Betums 
were  lightened,  and  the  rate  payers  were  relieved  from  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  amount  of  taxation. 

The  Ciommittee  do  not  profess  to  clothe  the  chil- 
dren, but  through  the  kindness  of  friends  they  are  ena- 
bled to  distribute  such  portions  of  clothing  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  most  destitute  of  the  scholars.  Kind 
training  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  system.  The 
children  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  instruction ;  they 
are  taught  the  truths  of  religion,  and  are  all  fed;  thus  every 
species  of  attraction  is  opened  to  poor  parents,  and  the  young 
scholar  is  made  a  self-supporting  Christian  for  life,  at  a  lesser 
cost  than  would  be  placed  upon  the  country  by  a  single  con- 
viction for  one  offence  against  person  or  property.  We  now 
place  the  working  of  the  system  before  the  reader,  in  Mr. 
Thomson's   own  words: — 

**  The  foHowing  is  the  duly  routine  of  the  school : — The  scholars 
assemble  every  morning  at  seven  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter. 
The  school  is  opened  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  praise  and  prayer^ 
and  religious  instruction  suited  to  their  years ;  after  which,  tnere  is 
a  lesson  in  geography,  or  the  more  ordinary  facts  of  natural  history, 
taught  by  means  of  maps  and  prints  distributed  along  the  walls  of 
the  school-room;  two  days  in  tne  week  they  have  a  sinein?  lesson  ; 
at  nine  they  breakfast  on  porridge  and  milk,  and  have  half-an-hour 
of  pliBiy ;  at  ten  they  again  assemble  in  school,  and  are  employed  at 
work  till  two ;  at  two  o'clock  they  dine  usually  on  broth,  with  coarse 
wheaten  bread,  but  occasionally  on  potatoes  and  ox-head  soup^  &c. 
The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  nutritious  and  abundant,  and  appears  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  the  pupils  completely.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see 
them  assembled,  with  their  youthful  appetites  sharpened  by  four 
hour's  work,  joininff,  with  outward  decorum,  in  asking  God's  bles« 
sin^  on  the  food  He  has  provided  for  them,  and  most  promptly 
availing  themselves  of  the  si^al  given  to  commence  their  dinner. 
From  dinner  till  three,  the  time  is  spent  in  ei^ercise  or  recreation  ; 
from  three  to  four  they  work  ;  and  from  four  till  seven  they  are  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  seven  they  have 
supper  of  porridge  and  milk,  and,  after  short  religious  exercises. 
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they  are  dismissed  to  their  homes  at  eight     On  Saturday  they  do 
not  retom  to  school  after  dinner ;  and  occasionally^  as  a  reward  of 
good  befaaTionr,  they  accompany  the  teacher  in  a  walk  to  the  coun- 
try or  the  8e»-coast.     On  Sunday  they  assemble  at  half-past  eight 
for  devotion ;  breakfast  at  nine ;  attend  worship  in  the  school-room  ; 
aha  which,  they  dine,  and  return  home  so  as,  if  possible,  to  go  with 
their  parents  to  church  in  the  afternoon.    At  iiye  they  again  meet, 
and  haTo  &iMa<A-«eAoo/-instruction  m  Bible  and  Catechism  ;  at  se- 
Ten,  simper  ;  and,  after  evening  worship,  are  dismissed.     The  chil- 
dren of  these  schools  having,  in  general,  no  example  of  industry  shewn 
to  them  at  home,  it  is  a  new  tmng,  a  new  idea  to  them ;  and  here 
lay  one  g^eat  difficnl^  at  the  outset — it  seemed  impossible  to  get 
them  to  persevere  in  their  work.     By  degrees,  however,  the  teacher 
prevailed ;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  could  have  been  expected,  work 
oeeame  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  penance ;  and  now,  when  two  or 
three  new  scholars  are  admitted,  however  bad  their  previous  habits 
may  have  been,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  managing  them — they  soon 
fall  in  with  the  established  order  of  the  school,  and  quietly  learn 
tiieir  tasks.     The  feedine  the  children  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  in 
these  schools,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  system,  the  value  of  which  is 
most  Nearly  and  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  scholars,  and,  perhaps, 
by  their  parents.    Industrial  schools  for  a  higher  class,  may  be  con- 
dncted  with  all  efficiency,  without  food  beinff  furnished  to  the  scho* 
lars ;  bat,  for  the  class  for  whom  these  schools  are  intended,  it  is 
abscdotelj  essential.    In  no  other  way  can  it  be  proved  to  them  that 
thore  is  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  their  advantage.    They  want 
food;  it  is  offered  to  them,  but  on  the  condition  that  they  take  the 
teaching  and  training  along  with  it :  hence  the  rule,  that  absence 
from  the  work  or  lessons  precedinff  each  meal,  unless  for  sufficient 
eanse^  forfeits  the  succeeding  meiu.    Under  our  present  laws,  they 
cannot  be  forced  to  come ;  they  can  only  be  induced  and  tempted  by 
obvious  and  palpable  advantages  offered  to  them.    It  was  said  at  the 
commencement,  that  they  would  never  attend  regpilarly ;  that  they 
might  come  for  a  day  or  two,  but  they  would  soon  leave,  and  return 
to  their  idleness.     Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  contrary; 
the  food  has  been  an  irresistible  inducement.    A  few  were  removed 
by  their  parents,  who  preferred  the  wages  earned  by  their  children 
as  bq^gars  to  all  the  inducements  held  out  to  them ;  for  there  was 
no  power  and  no  wish  to  compel  attendance.    A  few  left,  because 
they  could  not  endure  the  restraint  to  which  the  school  subjected 
them  ;  but  the  large  majority  continue  till  they  are  provided  with 
remunerative -employment  elsewhere,  or  till  their  parents  come  to 
have  the  ability,  and  to  see  the  duty,  of  themselves  muntaining  and 
educating  their  children.     The  original  Boy*s  School  was  opened  on 
1st  October,  1841,  with  20  scholars,  which  number  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  60.      The  total  number  admitted  during  the  first  six 
months  was  109 ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  outset  some  were 
admitted  who  were  unsuitable,  and  some  who,  only  remaining  for  a 
day  or  two,  could  not  know  whether  they  would  like  the  school  or 
not,  and  others  whose  parents  would  not  permit  tbem  to  remain  ; 
but  by  the  time  the  school  was  fairly  in  operation,  viz.,  the  months 
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of  February  and  March,  with  60  on  the  rolU  the  arerage  attendance 
rose  to  634  daily :  the  average  for  the  whole  six  months  was  36.    The 
amount  or  work  done  for  the  first  six  months  was  £^,  19s.y  or  nearly 
^1  per  week,  or  148.  6d.  for  each  scholar.    The  total  expenditure  for 
the  six  months  wa8£148,  15s.  4^,  of  which,  for  food  £81,  ISs.  9d., 
or  for  each,  £4, 8s.  lOd. ;  and*  deducting  his  earniqgs,  £3f  138.  4d., 
equal  to  £7,  6s.  8d.  per  annum — a  cost,  as  was  to  be  expected*  con* 
sideraUy  g^reater  than  in  after  years.    From  1st  April  1842  to  Ist 
April  1843,  tiie  number  of  admissions  was  103— the  averagef  daily 
attendance  was  52.    The  amount  of  work  done  was  £58*  19s.  4d.—- 
about  £1, 28.  per  week ;  and  the  total  expense  for  the  year,  £886, 
108.  9d.,  of  which,  fbr  food  alone»  €235,  6s.  2d.    The  expense  of 
each  scholar  was  thus  £6,  8s.  to  ^e  Institution,  and  his  earnings 
£1,  2s.  8d.,  leaving,  as  the  cost  of  feeding  and  teaching  each  boy* 
£5,  5s.  4d.    The  latter  part  of  this  year,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  following,  proved  the  crUictd  period  in  the  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment.   The  interest  felt  in  it  oy  the  public*  at  the  first  opening* 
gradually  subsided,  the  subscriptions  greatly  fell  off*  and  the  directors 
must  have  abandoned  their  scheme  and  dismissed  the  children*  but 
for  the  liberal  donations  given  by  the  Town  Council  and  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Murtle  charitable  fund.    Even  with  these  aids,  they  were 
compiled  to  refuse  ahnost  all  fresh  applications,  and  even  to  dismiss 
all  whose  cases  were  not  of  the  most  urgent  description ;  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  on  the  roll  from  59  to  35.    The  public*  however* 
began  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  school.    Subscriptioaa 
came  in,  and  the  directors  once  more  opened  thdr  doors  to  all  ap« 
plicants;  and  by  the  30th  March  1844,  the  number  on  the  roll  was 
69.    It  may  illustrate  the  class  of  children  attending  this  school*  to 
give  the  ages  and  family  circumstances  of  these  69  :->Under  sevea 
years  of  affe*  4 ;  between  seven  and  eight,  5 ;  between  eight  and 
nine*  11 ;  between  nine  and  ten,  18  ;  between  ten  and  eleven*  11  ; 
between  eleven  Vnd  twelve*  5  ;  between  twelve  and  thirteen*  10 ;  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen*  5  ;  orphans*  4 ;  motherless*  4 ;  father- 
less* 36 ;  both  parents  alive,  25.    Thus,  of  the  69  boys,  45  were 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  ace — |>recisely  the  period  when  teach- 
ing and  training  are  most  needral  for  those  who  must  support  them- 
selves in  after-life  by  their  own  industry.    No  less  tiian  36  had  lost 
their  fathers*  while  only  4  had  lost  their  mothers.    Ought  not  this 
to  teach  the  public  the  duty  and  necessity  of  tioming  promptly  and 
effectually  to  the  aid  of  the  widow*  to  enable  her  to  train  up  her 
children*  so  that  they  may  not  prove  a  torment  and  (Usgrace  to  her* 
and  a  pest  to  society  ?    Inquiry  into  the  25  cases  where  both  parents 
were  alive  shewed,  that  in  some  the  ^ther  had  deserted  his  family* 
and  that  in  otheps  he  was  disabled  from  work.    For  the  whole  of 
this  year  the  average  attendance  was  44f ,  and  the  earnings,  £54,  148. 
6^d.,  or  £1*  4s.  for  each ;  and  the  expenditure*  £252*  6d.  8d.  (of 
which  for  food*  £182*98.,  being  £4  a  year  for  each) — ^making  the 
average  expense  of  each  pupil  £5,  12s.  Id.*  and,  i^r  deducting  the 
earnings,  £4,  lis.*  of  net  outlay.    For  the  year  1844-45,  the  average 
attendance  was  51^*  and  the  earnings*  £71, 6s.  H^d.*  or  £1*  78.  d^d. 
per  head.  The  total  expenditure*  £309*  48.  iO^d. :  £5*  188.  lOd.  each» 
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or.  dadnetiqg  eaniii^  £4>  Us.  l^d  p«r  head.  During  the  year,  17 
haj%  ha  achooU  haviQg  got  empIoYment  in  Tarioiu  ways ;  4  were  re« 
■Mfvd  by  their  parents^  who  had  become  able  to  snpfKirt  them ;  and 
4  were  admitted  into  other  oharitable  institntions.  At  Ist  April, 
1845,  the  number  on  the  roU  was  27.  Under  seren  ^ears  of  age,  6  j 
between  seven  and  e^^ht.  11 ;  between  eight  and  nme,7 ;  b^een 
mne  and  ten,  15 ;  between  ten  and  eleyen,  11 ;  between  deren  and 
twdye,  4  ;  between  twelre  and  thirteen,  8 ;  between  thirteen  and 
foorteen,  3  ;  88  were  fatherless,  2  motherless,  and  82  with  both  pa- 
rents aliTO,  bat  eight  of  them  deserted  by  the  father— making,  in 
^oiat  of  iaet,  46  of  the  72  to  be  fktherless.  Farther,  it  b  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  year's  Beport,  that,  of  the  72  boys,  24  hare  attended 
the  school  for  more  than  two  years,  18  for  more  than  one  year,  and 
80  firom  one  to  twelve  months. ' 

Hie  lesult  of  these  schools  was  foand  to  be  so  satis&ctory, 
ihat  in  June,  1843^  a  Girls'  Industrial  School  was  established, 
nnon  the  same  plan  and  with  equally  good  effects ;  and  in 
May,  1845,  a  Juvenile  School  was  founded,  which  fiist  took 
the  form  of  a  soup  kitchen,  and  eventually,  the  way  to  the 
bnin  and  heart,  really  in  this  case,  lying  through  the  stomach, 
became  a  very  useful  industrial  and  ^ucatioual  institution. 
These  eflects  were  produced  by  a  power  given  in  the  local 
Police  Act  of  Aberdeen,  which  auworises  the  force 
to  suppress  juyenfle  mendicancy.  Mr.  Thomson  thus  des- 
cribes the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  of  repression  and 
refonnalion  was  accomplished : — 

^The  object  poposed  by  this  new  school  was  to  put  an  end  to 
javenQe  mendicity,  by  at  once  laying  hold  of  the  whole  of  the  of- 
fenders, under  anthority  of  the  Police  Act,  and  providing  them 
with  food  and  instruction.  When  the  plan  was  fally  explained  to 
the  police  authorities,  they  most  judiciously  agreed  to  pay  from  the 
fonds  ibe  expense  of  the  teachers  for  a  time,  until  the  experiment 
should  be  fairly  tried.  The  managers  of  the  Soup-kitchen  gave  the 
use  of  their  buildinss  gratis ;  and  the  great  moral  experiment  was 
commenced  with  only  £4  sterling  of  money  collected.  Instructions 
were  ffiyen  to  the  police,  on  the  19  th  May,  1845,  to  convey  every 
child  found  begging  to  the  Soup-ldtchen ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  seventy-five  were  collected,  of  whom  four  only  could  read.  The 
scene  which  ensued  is  indescribable.  Confusion  and  uproar,  quar- 
relling and  fighting,  language  of  the  most  hateful  description,  and 

rdei 


the  most  determined  rebellion  agidnst  everything  like  order  and  re- 
gnlari^,  save  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  unoertaking  of  taming 
Ukem  the  hardest  £ty's  work  they  had  ever  encountered  in  their  lives. 
Still,  thev  sd  far  prevailed  that^  before  nijg;bt,  their  authority  was 
comparatively  established.  On  their  dismissal  they  were  invited  to 
retom  next  dav,  informed  that  thev  could  do  so  or  not  as  they  pleaded, 
and  that,  if  they  did,  they  should  be  fed  and  instructed,  but  that 
whether  they  came  or  not,  begging  would  not  be  tolerated.    Next 
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day«  the  greater  part  returned !  The  managers  felt  that  they  had  tri« 
umpbed)  and  that  a  great  field  of  moral  usefulness  was  now  secured 
to  tnem.  The  children  brought  to  this  school  were  far  below  those 
who  attended  the  other  two  institutions^  low  as  they  appeared  to  be 
when  the  schools  were  first  opened ;  and  the  scene  of  filthy  disease,  and 
misery,  exhibited  even  in  the  school  itself,  was  such  as  would  speedily 
have  driven  froiti  the  work  all  merely  seAtimental  philanthropists. 
Those  who  undertake  this  work,  must  have  strong  sound  principle 
to  influence  them,  else  they  will  soon  turn  from  it  in  disgust.  The 
school  went  on  prosperously,  it  soon  excited  public  interest,  funds 
flowed  in,  and^  what  was  most  gratifying,  the  working  classes  took  a 
lively  interest  in  it ;  and,  while  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen 
contributed  during  the  year  about  £150  for  its  support,  the  working 
men  collected,  ana  handed  over  to  the  committee,  no  less  than  £250. 

All  men,  rich  and  poofi  felt  the  benefits  of  these  efforts. 
The  poor  in  particolar  subscribed  most  liberally;,  and  did  so 
because  they  felt  that  by  snatching  the  young  criminal  vagrant 
from  the  street,  their  own  children  were  saved  from  con* 
tamination.  They  stated,  as  Mr.  Thomson  writes : — ^"  Before 
this  school  was  opened,  we  were  afraid  to  trust  onr  children  a 
moment  out  of  doors  alone ;  they  were  exposed  to  learn,  and 
did  learn,  all  manner  of  mischief;  but  now  this  school  has 
cleared  the  streets  of  the  little  vagabonds  who  corrupted 
them.  We  are  not  now  afraid  to  let  them  out,  and  therdbre 
we  support  this  school.'^ 

Here  we  possess  a  very  valuable  means  of  judging  of  the 
various  benefits  of  the  Aberdeen  system  in  reforming  the 
young  offender,  and  in  rendering  education  acceptable  to  the 
very  poor;  the  children  attend  regularly,  and  whilst,  in  1841, 
the  number  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  committed  to 
prison  in  Aberdeen  was  sixty-one,  in  1851,  the  numbers  had  de« 
clined  to  five*  This  fact  is  clearly  attributable  to  tlie  schools. 
The  first  was  opened  in  1841,  the  number  of  juvenile  com- 
mittals was  in  that  year,  as  just  stated,'  61 ;  it  declined  in 
1842  to  30,  but  owing  to  the  dismissal,  for  want  of  funds,  of 
many  scholars  in  1S43,  the  number  of  juvenile  committals 
rose  to  63.  These  are  important  facts,  and  should  be  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  improved  condition,  in  soul  and  body,  of  the 
child.  The  cost,  too,  of  prisons  and  of  these  schools,  is  most 
important.    Mr.  Thomson  states : — 

'*  When  we  g^t  hold  of  these  children,  and  instead  of  sending 
them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  our  Industrial  Schools,  we  find  the 
whole  expense  of  teaching  and  feeding  them  is  under  £5  a-jear. 
And  of  that  expense,  on  an  average,  about  £l  5s.  is  saved  to  the 
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school  bj  the  work  of  the  children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  children, 
so  far  as  man  can  do  it — ^honestly,  and  industriously,  and  religiously, 
at  an  ezDense  of  £3  158.  per  annum.  Whereas,  if  you  send  them  to 
the  poor  noose,  they  cost  about  £10  per  annum  each  with  us,  and  I 
befieve  a  larger  sum  in  this  country.  If  they  are  sent  to  prison,  we 
know  that  tne  expense  is  from  £18  to  £20  ;  and  if  we  send  tiiem 
upon  the  distant  voyage  to  Australia,  we  know  that  the  cost  alto- 
gether amounts  to  a  Tory  larj^e  sum.  Upon  an  average  of  cases,  we 
find  that  five  years'  training  m  the  Industrii^  Schools  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  child  a  useful  member  of  society ;  and  suppose  the  expense 
to  amount  to  £5  per  annum,  we  have  then  the  choice  of  making  one 
of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  society  for  £80, 
or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal  settlement,  at  a  great 
cost," 


To  these  Feeding,  and  to  the  Ragged,  Schools  the  truest 
feeling  of  sympathy  should  be  Extended.  Miss  Carpenter, 
whose  experience  is  wide  and  watchfal,  considers  that  from  both 
these  systems  the  very  best  results  must  spring.  The  efforts 
already  made  prove  that  no  class  of  society  is  too  degraded  to 
be  improved,  and  that  the  young  criminals  and  the  juvenile 
vagrants  may  be  reclaimed  by  exertions  judiciously  made  on 
their  behalf ;  such  efforts  must  be  successful,  if  we  do  not 
expect  from  them  what  they  cannot  possibly  effect.  The 
minds  of  the  boys  become  deeply  impressed  by  feelings  cf 
affection  for  their  teachers.  Before  entering  the  Sagged 
Dormitory  a  long  and  harassing  probation  is  required :  breaches 
of  rule,  aud  misconduct,  are  punished  by  hard,  scanty  fare, 
and  many  boys  dismissed  from  the  school  have  entreated  the 
masters  to  restore  them,  and  have  endured  most  severe  depri* 
vationsof  food  and  companionship  to  secure  re-admission. 

These  Feeding  Schools,  and  Ragged  Dormitories  should  be 
supported  by  freely  given  alms;  refuges  should  be  established 
for  discharged  juvenile  criminals.  Mettray  is  an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Writing  of  that 
institution,  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Philanthropic,  informs  us  that 
''since  its  first  establishment  in  18S9  there  have  been  received 
521.  The  number  of  present  inmates  is  348,  leaving  a 
remainder  of  173  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these  173,  17 
have  died,  1 2  have  been  sent  back  to  their  prisons  for  mis- 
conduct, and  144  have  been  placed  out  in  various  situations 
in  the  world.  Of  the  144  thus  placed  out,  7  have  relapsed 
into  crime,  9  are  of  doubtful  character,  and  128  are  conduct- 
ing themselves  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Directors  and  of 
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the  'Patrons/  under  whose  superintendence  they  have  been 
placed." 

In  England  we  have  the  Durham  Befuge^  established  in 
1848  by  the  Chaplain  and  Governor  of  Durham  gaol.  It  has 
restored  S59  prisoners  to  their  friends^  or  placed  them  in 
situations  where  they  can  earn  their  bread  by  honest  industry : — 
of  these^  only  twelve  were  recommitted.  The  Great  Smith- 
street  school,  Westminster,  of  which  Mr.  Martin  writes,  is 
another  exceUent  institution,  and  has  reclaimed  numbers  from 
the  evils  of  vicious  association.  A  Sefuge  is  necessary, 
indeed ;  for  no  sooner  does  the  out-going  criminal  reach  the  pri- 
son gate  than  his  old  companions  gather  around  him,  and  thus 
he  is  lost  because  there  is  no  Mettray  for  England.  As  we  shall 
in  a  future  number  refer  to  Mettray,  we  here  place  before  the 
reader  Mr.  Field's  concise  account  of  that  institution : — 

<'  Bj  the  66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code  it  is  decreed  :—*  that 
when  the  accused  party  shall  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  if  it  be 
decided  that  he  has  acted  sans  dtscemement,  he  shall  be  acquitted, 
but,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  returned  to  his  parents,  or 
sent  to  a  house  of  correction,  to  be  there  educated  and  detained  for 
as  many  years  as  his  sentence  shall  appoint ;  provided  always,  that 
the  sentence  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  period  when  the  boy  shall 
be  twenty  years  of  age.'  It  is  then  from  the  class  described  in  the 
above  article,  that  the  children  placed  under  discipline  at  the  Mettray 
Establishment  are  selected.  They  haye  been  sentenced  to  the  loss  of 
liberty  for  a  sufficient  term  to  allow  of  some  length  of  penal  treat- 
ment, and  if  the  offence  has  been  committed  in  Parts  or  its  environs, 
this  is  inflicted  in  the  Cellular  Prison  of  La  Boquette ;  this  imprison- 
ment is  succeeded  by  the  course  of  religious  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion, which  is  provided  at  Mettray,  and  of  which  the  pupils  are  stimu-. 
lated  to  avail  themselves,  by  numerous  rewards,  and  the  certain 
expectation  of  future  advantage,  whereas  if  they  misconduct  them- 
selves they  are  sent  back  again  to  prison.  By  the  various  reports  which 
have  been  published,  and  by  private  correspondence  with  a  clergmnan 
residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  have  ascertained  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  about  six  hundred  boys  have 
been  under  its  discipline.  There  had  been  up  to  the  date  of  the  last 
official  report  in  my  possession,  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  re- 
ceived. Of  these,  348  were  still  inmates  of  the  Institution  ;  17  had 
died;  12  had  been  sent  back  to  prison  for  misbehaviour  ;  144  had 
been  placed  in  situations.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  conducting  themselves 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  '  Patrons,'  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
them  carefully  during  three  years  ;  seven  had  been  again  convicted, 
and  the  character  of  nine  is  doubtful.  The  foregoing  brief  descrip- 
tion  suggests  some  thoughts  on  this  interesting  subject,  in  addition 
to  those  noted  in  my  former  publication.     Whilst  the  French  code. 
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which  has  been  quoted,  presumes  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  have  acted  tans  diioemement ;  our  own  law  supposes  an  infant, 
(defined,  to  be  one  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years)  to  be  incemax  dolu 
Vtj  however,  evidence  be  adduced,  proving  that  an  offenaer  thus 
young,  hath  knowledge  to  ditoern  betwixt  good  and  evil,  he  is  resnon- 
able  and  sulgeot  to  punidiment.  And  truly,  in  such  case,  our  penalties 
commonly  inflicted,  have  been  of  a  kind  to  perfect  their  capacity  for 
this,  and  to  destroy  any  perception  of  good.  If  they  have  been  preco- 
cious in  wickedness,  our  prisons  have  ramished  them  with  accomplices, 
and  they  have  soon  become  adepts  in  villany.  Well  is  it  for  us  that 
ahhougn  late,  men  are  now  everywhere  lesniing  this  truth.  Hence 
the  improvements  of  Parkburst,  and  the  more  perfect  plans  of  Met- 
tray.- 

Some  such  plan  as  this  of  Mettraj  most  be  adopted  in 
these  Kingdoms.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  states  that  we  might 
pevent  juvenile  crime  by  anticipaHnff  the  offence ;  but  even 
m  Parkhurst^  where  our  dovenly  imitation  of  Mettray,  and  of 
the  Bauhe  Haus,  in  Hamburgh,  is  attempted,  we  compel  the 
Chaplain  to  complain,  in  his  last  Report,  that  the  class  of 
oflb^rs  employea  is  not  calculated  to  aid  in  developing  the 
full  advantages  of  the  system. 

It  is  easy  to  raise  objections  to  the  various  suggestions 
here  offered ;  it  is  quite  within  the  ability  of  the  penny-wise 
politician  to  declare  that  the  expense  of  all  these  proposed 
changes  is  enormous,  but  there  is  a  terrible  argument  in  the 
&ct  that  crime  is  eveiy  dav  increasing,  that  crime  is  becom- 
Dco,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  states,  heredit^lRy.  We  do  not 
contend  that  the  manufacturing  districts  are  more  criminal 
than  the  agricultural.  Mr.  Clay  has  truly  said — "  It  is  not 
Manufaoturino  Manchester,  but  Multttuoinous  Man- 
CHBsrrsR,  WHICH  ENGENDERS  Crime.^'  But  in  this  Multi- 
tudinous Manchester  there  are,  as  we  have  proved,  all  the 
demon  vices  which  ignorance  can  foster.  In  our  cities  and 
hamlets  there  are  all  the  seeds  of  crime,  and  we  never  seek  to 
check  its  growth,  but  permit  every  evil  influence  to  flourish  in 
the  dank  soil  of  godless,  undirected,  nature.  So  it  was  in 
France  when  the  first  fierce  roar  of  a  maddened  people 
arose  to  drown  the  voice  of  Beligion,  of  Virtue,  and  or  Hu- 
manity :  so  it  may  be  in  England,  if  the  fisicts  which  Mayhew, 
and  Garwood,  and  Beames,  and  Worsley,  and  Hill  have  dis- 
closed be  suffered  to  continue, — facts  disgraceful  to  England, 
and  most  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdoms.  To 
have  freed  the  slave  is  noble;  to  have  emancipated  all  religions 
is  noble  ;  to  have  taught  the  world  great  principles  of  justice 
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is  noble ;  to  have  civilized  and  colonized  new  worlds  is  noble ; 
to  have  defeated  the  conqueror  of  all  European  Nations  is 
noble ;  to  have  produced  poets  and  orators,  historians  and 
painters,  and  sculptors,  whose  names  are  words  of  love  and 
reverence  in  all  lands,  is  noble  ~  all  these  are  high  and  glorious 
things  to  be  recorded  in  after  times— our  shames  are  our 
Juvenile  Criminals,  and  our  Prison  Discipline. 

That  many  of  our  most  influential  and  world-known  men  are 
now  able  to  understand  these  truths  is  evident ;  and  the  speeches 
addressed  to  the  Birmingham  Conferences,  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  held  in  1851,  and  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1853,  must  have  explained  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  in  all 
its  relations,  to  those  who  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  this 
most  important  movement.  Ireland*,  we  are  aware,  is  not  so 
active  in.  this  matter  as  she  should  be,  although,  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  M.P.,  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  it  appears  that  this 
class  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Dublin,  Limerick,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  indeed  in  all  our  large  towns.  Over-crowding  in 
lodging  houses,  and  the  total  neglect  of  all  decency,  in  these 
places  must  create  and  perpetuate  this  class  of  criminals  in 
Ireland.  It  has,  as  we  have  proved,  had  the  most  marked 
effect  in  England,  and  the  following  table  will  show  the 
condition  in  which,  in  one  district  of  Dublin,  the  poor  herd 
together :  it  should  be  premised  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  kennels  are  common  lodging  houses,  taking  nightly 
lodgers,  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  occupants: — 


HooMs  Occupied 

Districts. 

by 
Room-keepers. 

Rooms. 
513 

Beds. 

PezvoDS. 

Privies. 

The  Oooxnbe. 

id2 

784 

1890 

72 

Cole-alley. 

34 

177 

181*  278  "wads'* 
on  floor. 

930 

26 

Skinner'B-alley. 

18 

77 

158 

304 

U 

Pimlico. 

24 

no 

182 

424 

16 

Thomaslstreet. 

80 

491 

751 

1656 

49 

Bridffefoot-8t. 
Meatn-street. 

28 

151 

319 

658 

21 

70 

421 

641 

599 

41 

Francis-street. 

72 

467 

777 

626 

58 

Church -street. 

105 

635 

872 

2435 

77 
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When,  in  the  year  1818,  Jeffrey  reviewed  Buxton's  work  on 
Prison  Discipline*  he  lamented  tlmt  subjects,  such  as  that 
advocated  in  the  book  before  him,  were  not  more  frequently 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  and  attributed 
the  neglect  to  the  fact  that  all  such  questions,  being  devoid 
of  party  interest,  were  considered  unworthy  of  discussion. 
Bat  now  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  ana  of  Beformatory 
Schools,  has  acquired  a  National  importance,  and  upon  the 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  we  read  the  names 
of  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  John  Pakington,  M.  P.,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Lei^h,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.  P.,  and  others  of  note. 
Many  of  those  with  whose  works  we  head  this  paper  attended, 
and  although  differences  on  collateral  points  occasionally 
arose,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  punishment,  yet  all  united 
in  the  fullest  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  wrote — "  If  we  can  arrive 
at  the  eatabUshment  of  well  conducted  reformatories  for 
juvenile  delinquents  we  shall  do  more  towards  the  suppression 
of  crime  than  by  the  best  system  of  prison  discipline  for 
adults  that  has  ever  yet  been  devised/' 

These  are  sentiments  worthy  of  one  holding  the  high 
position  of  him  who  wrote  them,  and  such  as  should  be 
addressed  to  a  Committee  issuing  a  circular  similar  to  that' 
sent  forth  by  the  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Conference,  and 
from  which  we  extract  the  foUowing  passage  explaining  the 
objects  and  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  Juvenile  Reformation: — 

"The  propositions  which  the  Conference  of  1851  laid  down  as  the 
bans  of  their  discossionj  and  the  resolutions  which  they  passed, 
have*  we  believe,  in  the  miun,  gained  the  general  sanction  of  pub 
fie  opinion.  Lenslation,  however,  has  not  taken  place,  and  there 
is  much  need  of  continued  impulse  being  g^ven  to  it  by  a  repeated 
pubfic  attestation  of  the  increasing  urgency  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  while  it  will  also  be  highly  advantageous  that  the  additional 
experience  and  more  matured  couTictions  which  have  been  since 
acquired  should  be  collected*  compared,  and  recorded.  Through, 
out  England  private  experiments  have  been,  indeed,  meanwhile 
rapidly  increasing  in  number;  but  such  efforts,  however  praise- 
worthy in  themselves,  are  and  must  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  great  object  in  view,  while  imassisted  by  legislation.  Scotland 
has  also  established  local  reformatories  in  six  of  her  chief  cities, 
and  one  of  them,  Glasgow,  has  obtained  an  act  authorizing  local  tax- 
ation for  the  purpose.  The  increase  of  crime,  and  loss  of  honest 
industrv  thereoy  occasioned  in  this  country,  are  lamented  by  all ; 
yet,  still,  have  we  to  regret  that  England  remains  almost  the  only 
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civilized  country  in  which  the  Legislature  deals  with  the  moral  des- 
titution and  crimes  of  children  by  means  of  imprisonment  alone,  and 
hesitates  to  establish  the  remedial  institutions  which  other  nations 
have  learnt  to  reckon  among  primary  provisions  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  community.  The  fact  that  transportation,  as  a  chief 
means  of  secondary  punishment,  is  now  ceasing,  aggravates  the  per- 
plexity and  mischief  arisiiw  from  this  nation^  ne^ect.  Since  Ihe 
fast  conference  a  most  useful  and  extensive  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  criminal  and  destitute  children  has  been  carried  on  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  bill  for  securing  the 
supply,  maintenance,  and  efficient  action  of  reformatorv  schools 
throughout  England,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  and  only  withdrawn,  after  its  second  reading, 
upon  the  assurance  of  the  Qovemment  that  they  would  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  early  next  year.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  materially  assisted  in  fulfilling  this  promise  if  supported 
by  sustained  public  interest  and  watchfulness.*' 

These  sentiments  but  express  the  truth  of  a  statement 
made  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1557,  in  the  First  Ordinances 
of  Bridewell,  where  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  as  great  a  differ- 
ence "  between  a  poor  man  and  a  beggar,  as  between  a  true 
man  and  a  thief;"  because,  it  adds,  a  beggar  ''is  one  who  never 
yeildeth  himself  to  any  good  exercise,  but  continually  travaileth 
in  idleness,  training  such  youth  as  cometh  to  his  or  their 
custody  to  the  same  wickedness  of  life/'  To  see  these  old 
hints  at  govemment  now  furnishing  guiding  matter  for  our 
legislature  is  satisfactory ;  and  if  those  gentlemen  who  attended 
at  Birmingham  on  the  20th  of  last  December  be  but  as  active 
and  resolute  in  their  own  spheres  of  usefulness,  as  their 
speeches  afford  reason  to  hope  they  will,  that  cause  which  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Kiugsmill,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mr. 
Thomson,  have  so  long,  so  earnestly,  and  so  successfully 
advocated,  must  become  the  chosen  system  of  the  country. 
If  TAe  Times  newspaper  will  but  continue  its  present  able 
support  of  the  friends  of  B.eformatory  Schools,  the  work  may 
be  rooked  upon  as  half  accomplished.  That  journal,  in  the 
number  for  Thursday,  December  £2nd,  1858,  contained  a 
most  powerful  analysis  of  the  chief  topics  urged  at  Birmingham, 
and  in  the  following  passage  condensed  the  entire  gist  of  the 
question: — 

''We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  duty  of  such  public  interest 
s^hould  not  be  undertaken  by  the  public,  unless  we  are  to 

Jield  to  that  miserable  jealousy  which  would  represent  anything 
ke  public  benevolence  as  a  robbery  from  the  common  stock 
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of  the  innocent  for  the  reward  of  the  guilty.  We  may,  indeed, 
be  told  that  we  are  proposing  to  do  more  for  the  young  pick- 
pocket than  we  do  for  the  honest  and  industrious  child  of 
the  tillage  labourer,  inasmuch  as  we  propose  to  teach  one  a 
profitable  craft,  and  leave  the  other  plodding  his  weaiy  way 
through  the  clods  of  the  field.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
plan  costs  quite  as  much  as  the  most  refined  philanthropy 
could  possibly  do.  We  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  every  London  pickpocket  sent  to  HoUoway  Prison  costs 
the  pa^  of  a  curate, — of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  University 
edacation,  and  whose  ofSce  is  the  most  dignified  that  man  can 
aspire  to.  We  are  spending  the  revenue  of  a  State  in  mere 
punishment,  or  rather  revenge;  for  what  is  punishment  but 
reTenge,  when  it  leaves  our  foe  worse  than  it  found  him?  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  individuals  have  cost  the  country 
several  thousand  pounds  in  their  repeated  prosecutions  and 
punishments,  and  thousands  of  houseless  wretches  of  all  ages 
cannot  wander  about  the  streets  without  an  amount  of  depre- 
dation that  must  tell  seriously  on  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  so  expensive  as^  crime. 
It  is  the  leak  in  the  ship,  which  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but 
spoils  the  whole  cargo,  compels  delays,  overtaxes  the  strength 
of  the  crew,  and  throws  everything  out  of  course  and  trim.'' 

Our  task  ends,  for  the  present,  here;  we  have  endeavoured 
to  place  the  entire  subject  oefore  the  reader, — it  deserves  most 
serious  attention,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  shall  frequently 
return.  None  can  doubt  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
the  important  questions  of  Prison  Discipline  and  of  Befor- 
matoiT  Schools  depend  completely  upon  the  people  of  these 
Kingdoms.  We  have,  in  this  paper,  shown  the  various 
causes  whence  juvenile  crime  springs;  we  have  collected  the 
opinions  of  many  men  upon  these  evils,  and  upon  their 
remedies;  but  all  the  eflorts  of  all  our  most  undaunted 
champions  of  the  young  offenders,  must  fail  of  success  unle^^s 
the  Nation  will  learn  that  to  teach  Ood's  law  to  a  poor  child 
criminal,  or  a  neglected  child  who  may  become  criminal,  is 
cheaper  than  to  leave  liiro  to  learn  man's  law  from  the  judge,  and 
the  devil's  code  from  his  fellow  prisoners. 
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Art.  II.— phases  OF  BOURGEOIS  LIFE. 

Memoires  Be  Jerome  Paturot,  Patente,  Electeur^  et  Eligible. 

Par  Louis  Beybaud.  2  tomes  :  Paris. 
"Oh  !  what  a  delightful  story,  and  how  true  to  nature  V*  is  a  com- 
mon exclamation,  when  we  discover  a  work  of  fiction  furnished 
with  a  skilfully  contrived  plot,  a  well  sustained  group  of  charac- 
ters, and  the  closing  scene  embellished  with  a  picturesque  and 
well  painted  view  of  the  temple  of  Hymen.  This  is  the  inconsi- 
derate judgment  of  the  pleased  and  interested  reader;  and  yet, 
a  Pantomime,  a  work  of  art  that  has  never  yet  been  considered 
a  model,  as  far  as  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  truthful  image  of  life, 
is  concerned,  resembles  much  more  what  we  see  in  the  ordinary 
economy  of  this  world  of  ours.  For,  as  the  hero  and  heroine^ 
after  various  trials  and  troubles,  have  vanquished  Giant  Des- 
pair, and  his  crew  of  impish  followers,  and  are  now  in  the 
abode  of  peace,  in  the  island  of  Silver  Streams,  and  may  natur- 
ally expect  repose  and  content,  hey,  presto  !  after  basking  for 
a  moment  or  two  in  the  smiles  of  the  satined  and  spangled  Qood 
Genius,  thev  are  obliged  to  begin,  de  novo,  new  turmoils  and 
fatigues,  and  some  of  these  attended  with  mean  and  pitiful  cir- 
cumstances, from  which  their  former  trials  and  suffering  were 
exempt.  Hence  it  is,  that  such  works  as  Gil  Bias,  Hajji  Baha, 
and  even  the  Bodd  Family^  bating  its  narrow-minded  and 
illiberal  views  and  extravagance,  are  nearer  a  true  portraiture 
of  human  experience,  than  other  fictions  that  approach  the 
normal  pattern  of  such  productions.  As  we  'propose,^in  our 
foreign  selections,  to  inform,  as  well  as  interest  our  readers, 
we  pass  by  those  stories  that  smack  of  tlie  feverish-excitement- 
comoinations  manufactured  for  the  feuilleton,  and  take  up  the 
married  state  of  our  old  friend  Jerome  Paturot,"^  satisfied  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  meet  therein  pleasant  and  true  sketches  of 
the  ordinary,  every-day,  life  of  the  Parisian  Bourgeois. 

What  we  relish  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  Bevbaud,  Morier, 
and  Thackeray  (the  latter  when  in  his  best  moods),  is  the  good 
nature  and  love  for  their  kind  that  is  ever  peeping  out  through 
the  tissue  of  their  raillery.  They  are  like  fathers  or  teachers 
looking  on  at  the  gambols  of  their  children  or  pupils,  and  in- 
dulging in  a  smile  or  genial  laugh,  at  any  ridiculous  mischance 

♦  See  Irish  Qdartbrly  Rbview,  Vol.  III.  No.  11,  p.  497. 
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that  occars  ;  but  the  ill-natured  sneer  is  seldom  seen  on  their 
coanteiiances.  Thackeray^  indeed,  is  affectedly  fond  of  un- 
earthing some  mean  motive  as  the  prime  mover  of  our  actions, 
even  of  the  best  kind,  and  of  turning  up  the  drawing-room 
carpet  to  show  the  proud  lady  of  the  mansion  the  ends  of  the 
threads,  and  the  blurred  and  incongruous  appearance  of  the 
wrong  side.  We  would  say  that  he  finds  it  difScult  to 
create  or  fill  any  character  varying  from  a  regular  stock  com- 
pany engaged  several  seasons  since,  among  whom  figures  the 
selfish,  unprincipled,  amusing,  traditional,  Irish  Teagvs  handed 
down  from  Farquhar,  and  whom  he  will  resign  for  any 
earthly  crowns,  no  more  than  Miii  Miggs  would  abandon  Sim 
Ihppertii.  We  regret  his  poor  opinion  of  Irishmen,  but  can- 
not afford  to  find  grief  for  such  mischances.  He  has  been 
through  our  island,  and,  with  our  faults  and  short-com- 
ings, he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  many  re- 
deeming points  of  our  dispositions,  and  might  have  turned 
them  to  better  account  than  he  has  yet  done.  We  hope  that  he 
possesses  independence  of  character,  and  that  he  has  not  held 
us  up  to  ridicule  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  raising  a  bitter 
laugh  at  our  expense,  amongst  his  fine  English  audience,  and 
thereby  gratifying  their  national  vanity  and  enhancing  his  own 
popularity.  No,  no ;  being  merely  intent  on  keeping  the  risL- 
ble  muscles  of  his  readers'  faces  at  the  grinning  point,  he  can 
afford  to  look  but  on  the  ridiculous  or  contemptible  side  of 
our  social  aspect.  This  is  the  only  profitable  point  of  view 
for  his  purpose.  It  would  prove  a  hazardous  speculation  to 
portray  our  sincere  devotion  to  all  that  is  heroic,  generous,  and 
unselfish  in  our  historic  national  traditions ;  our  persevering 
exertions  wherever  success  is  practicable ;  our  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  true  and  ideal  in  art,  and  our  patient  endurance  of 
adversity  even  when  every  avenue  to  success  seems  closed. 

But  why  should  we  complain  of  unjust  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  stranger,  when  we  receive  the  cup  of  obloquy,  brim- 
ful, from  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  ^il  P 

A  popular  Irish  writer  having  told  all  the  amusing  stories 
he  had  heard  in  society,  and  told  them  very  well  into  the 
bargain,  and  having  had,  for  some  years,  experience  of  the  modes 
of  life  and  state  of  society  in  continental  countries,  determined  to 
write  a  book  thereupon,  and  to  delineate  the  ordinary  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  the  middle  class  of  English  society  when  on 
their  continental  excursions,  and  the  ridiculous  and  disagreeable 
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results  of  their  ignorance,  and  contempt  of  every  thing  t  hat 
does  not  square  with  their  own  usages. 

However^  as  the  sale  of  the  work  was  to  depend  on  English 
purses^  and  as  John  Biill^  or  any  other  Bull^  has  no  particular 
gratification  in  seeing  himself  held  up  to  scom^  the  ingenious 
device  was  adopted  of  making  the  English-speaking  family 
take  their  of  departure  from  Bruff.  We  refei:^  to  Charles 
Lever  and  his  bodd  Family  On  Their  Travels.  They 
are  a  hopeful  clan;  the  father  shrewd  but  irascible,  and, 
though  meaning  well,  countenancing  the  most  unprincipled 
proceedings  of  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter :  and,  oh  ye  gods, 
what  a  trio !  Mary  Anne  with  her  sentimentality,  utter  want 
of  maiden  modesty,  ready  to  plight  her  troth  to  any  one  who 
can  ensure  her  a  means  of  reckless  expenditure,  and  about  as 
desirable  a  wife  in  every  respect  as  Bollt/  Bully  in  CKeeffe's 
FofUainebleau :  the  son  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  and  a  mere 
sporting  adventurer,  a  few  good  points  notwithstanding :  the 
mother  worthy  of  tlie  son  and  daughter,  a  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
without  heart,  or  common  sense,  or  Irish  family  affection.  Hav- 
ing selected  this  worthy  family  for  his  purpose,  the  author  fills 
every  town  and  hamlet  on  the  continent  in  which  they  sojourn, 
with  a  populace  worthy  to  receive  them.  The  pseudo  nobles 
give  themselves  all  sorts  of  grand  airs,  and  in  return  they  are 
fleeced,  and  cudgelled,  and  outwitted,  and  bedevilled,  by  their 
well  matched  entertainers ;  and  surely  if  TAe  Dodd  Family 
and  their  continental  acquaintance  are  anything  like  the  aver- 
age living  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  the  Ehine,  or 
Como's  lovely  lake,  the  sooner  these  waters  rise  and  cover 
the  worthless  natives  the  better  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  one  worthy 
American  out  of  the  crew  of  Chollops,  Divers ,  Bricks,  Pawkinses, 
Haddocks,  and  strong-minded  women  whom  he  encountered  on 
that  unfortunate  continent :  unfortunate  we  write  advisedly,  as 
Mr.  Dickens  was  not  able  to  find  a  second  estimable  compa- 
nion to  this  solitary  good  man.  So  in  The  Dodd  Family  there 
is  a  poor,  pale-cheeked,  quiet,  prosy  girl,  gifted  with  good  na- 
ture and  common  sense ;  and  among  the  continental  group  of 
corrupt  judges,  and  their  understrappers,  and  physicians,  and 
couriers,  all  wretched  '' doubles''  of  the  same  vile  characters 
in  operas,  vaudevilles,  and  dramas  of  which  the  world  is  tired, 
there  stands  one  amiable  German  nobleman,  but  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  story,  and  Caroline  Dodd  is  of  no  more  use 
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in  preventing  mischief  than   tiie  third  speaker  in  a  Greek 
chorus^  or  the  twelfth  Priest  in  Norma. 

The  author  wastes  keen  perception^  and  wit  inexhaustible, 
OD  a  seeming  purpose  of  gratuitously  irritating  the  feelings  of 
our  amtinental  neighbours ;  and  the  author  of  Martin  CAuz- 
zkwit  penrerted  his  great  powers  to  vex  the  Americans  for  no 
earthly  good  end,  that  we  can  discover,  and  both  writers  have 
thus  abused  their  privileges  in  creating  sore  feelings,  instead  of 
worthily  using  them  for  the  promotion  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship among  the  kindred  nations  of  Christendom.  Now,  trust- 
ing that  without  the  aid  of  Dio^nes  and  his  farthing  rushlight, 
a  few  more  honest  men  and  virtuous  women  may  be  found, 
b;  indiffment  and  unprejudiced  writers,  in  America,  Europe, 
and  unfortunate  Tipperary^  we  turn  to  a  more  genial 
theme,  the  chequerea  life  of  the  acute,  imaginative,  good- 
natured,  impressible,  and  indolent  Jerome  Paturot.  At 
the  outset,  Jerome  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Malmna,  under  whose  management,  hose,  drawers,  and  flannel 
waistcoats,  float  in  a  rich-colored  halo  shed  around  them  by 
her  artistic  power. 

Before  her  time  the  concoction  of  these  things  remained  in  a 
ntde  and  empirical  condition.  Stapid  non-artists  cut  out  formless 
pieces  of  sti^,  sewed  them  in  a  diaholical  stjrle,  adorned  them 
with  fabulous  buttons,  and  named  the  production  a  vest:  but 
Malvina  called  the  article  out  of  this  chrysalis  state,  studied  the 
outline  of  the  separate  pieces,  improyed  the  general  disposition  of 
the  garment,  and  brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  human  shape. 
Once  it  was  a  white  flannel  Test,  and  no  more ;  but  she  brought  into 
Togue  the  tinted  specimen,  and  endowed  it  with  hygienic  qualities. 
Erery  shade  had  its  pecidiar  virtue;  the  rose  color  relieved  the 
lonss,  the  violet  aidea  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  blue  came 
to  ue  aid  of  the  liver,  and  the  yellow  stilled  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart ;  the  pnrcbaser  invested  himself  with  the  curative  envelope, 
and,  by  the  force  of  faith,  was  at  once  half  relieved  from  infirmity. 
Malvina  excelled  also  in  another  speciality;  she  brought  the 
Maillot  (nppUmadary  calves^  S^,J  to  perfection.  The  audience  who 
beneath  the  thousand  jets  of  gas  at  the  Opera,  worship  the  enchant- 
ing  outline  of  the  perfect  human  figure^  are  little  aware  of  the  presence 
of  deeeitfbl  cotton  wadding  on  those  limbs  upon  whose  contours 
the  eve  lovingly  reposes :  they  little  suspect  the  stratagems  and  perfidies 
of  the  Maillot,  and  this  is  the  triumph  of  the  artistes  in  cotton  and 
tilk.  Tour  sculptor  takes  a  shapeless  block  of  marble,  and  from 
its  chaos  creates  forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  to  Malvina  you 
entrusted  a  broom  handle  and  received  a  Venus  Oallipyge  back 
from  her  plastic  hands.  She  knew,  instantaneously  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  deficiency  in  each  of  her  subjects,  prescribed  according. 
Iji  and  the  scene  at  the  Opera  had  a  model  the  more.    It  gives  me 
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pride  to  reflect  on  the  Veniues,  the  Antinooses^  and  the  Qods  and 
Goddesses  innumerable,  that  have  soared  to  the  Olympus  of  the 
Opera  from  the  back  parlor  of  our  Magazine. 

With  such  a  gifted  mistress  at  the  head  of  his  establish- 
ment, Jerome  must  thrive  perforce.  He  mentions  the 
ordinary  gain  per  annam  of  a  first  rate  Paris  shop  in  his 
line,  as  about  150,000  francs  (£6,000) ;  and  contrasts  it 
with  the  paltry  15  or  18  hundred  francs,  the  salary  of  a 
Magistrate  or  President  of  the  Tribunal,  or  that  of  a  brave 
officer  who  for  thirty  years  has  perilled  his  life,  and  impaired 
his  health  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  rewarded 
with  the  munificent  pensfon  of  1200  francs. 

He  also  instances  the  salary  of  thepoorCur^,  as  not  exceed- 
ing £40,  though  the  destitute  of  the  parish  have  to  be  relieved 
from  this  treasure ;  and  observes  that  no  revolution  can  be 
achieved  successfully  without  the  favor  of  the  shopocracy. 
When  their  sales  are  good  and  the  payment  of  the  bills  pretty 
satisfactory,  they  are  of  the  opposition;  but  in  a  contrary 
case  they  range  on  the  Government  side.  If  the  three  days  had 
been  prolonged  to  eight,  they  would  have  recalled  Charles  Dix. 
Every  thing  that  troubles  the  horizon  of  their  sign  boards  is 
insupportable,  and  they  are  implacable  to  a  political  opinion 
that  forces  them  to  close  their  shutters.  Let  the  aspirant  to 
political  eminence  take  this  into  account,  and  study  to  gain 
,  the  good  graces  of  the  Paris  shopkeeper ;  the  pavement  of 
the  Cit^  is  his,  and  the  flags  of  Paris  compose  the  empire 
of  France. 

In  his  present  position  Paturot  naturally  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Guard,  and  for  punishment  of  his  past  sins 
he  forms  an  intimacy  with  his  Serjeant  Major  Oscar,  a  painter 
of  the  long-haired  school  who  had  sent,  to  the  Exposition  of 
Native  Artists,  a  view  of  an  Omelette  Garnished  with  Herbs, 
all  of  a  rich  green  tint, — he  called  it  a  landscape. 

Jerome  introduced  this  erratic  vagabond  into  his  family 
circle,  and  had  good  reason  afterwards  to  repent  the  in- 
considerate act.  His  notions  of  future  comfort  had  never 
soared  beyond  a  snug  little  country  freehold  where  he  might 
amuse  his  old  age  with  amateur  farming,  where  Malvina 
might  have  plenty  of  ducks  and  hens  to  feed  :  it  only  needed 
a  rapin,  (rapparee  he  itiight  be  called)  with  long  hair  and 
a  yellow  beard  to  enter  his  domicile,  and  these  peaceful  projects 
became  thin  smoke. 
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It  was  apropos  to  the  National  Guard  that  he  commenced  to 
luunask  his  batteries.  I  senred  my  turn  as  became  a  conscientious 
citizen^  nothing  more ;  but  Oscar  did  not  chose  to  let  me  rest  in 
this  honorable  but  obscure  condition.  He  knew  my  weak  points, 
and  excitable  temperament^  and  directed  his  attack  accordinely. 
One  day  on  coming  to  our  guard  room  where  his  wit  and  originality 
neTer  failed  to  secure  him  an  audience^  he  placed  himself  directly 
in  front  of  me,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  cried  out  in  a 
well  fei^ed  eztacy,  **  Jerome  my  friend,  are  you  aware  that  you  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Napoleon  ?"  "  Go  along,  Oscar,  I  want 
none  of  your  jokes.**  "  Not  the  ffhost  of  a  joke,  on  the  honor  of  a 
soldier :  the  resemblance  is  astonishing.  Gobert  of  the  Circus  (a 
Paris  OomersalJ  could  not  look  the  character  better.  I'm  certain 
that  you  have  the  military  bump  on  your  cranium."  I  checked 
his  zeal  but  he  would  not  give  up  the  point:  he  felt  my  head 
and  pretended  to  discover  the  warlike  protuberance.  Furthermore, 
he  made  our  comrades,  some  of  whom  were  laughing  at  the  joke, 
and  others  taking  it  seriously,  pass  their  hands  over  the  mare's 
nest  he  had  found,  and  convinced  us  all  that  I  had  Napoleon  in  the 
nose,  the  lips,  and  the  whole  of  the  face.  "  Comrades,"  said  he,  ''our 
present  Captain  is  a  fishmonger,  a  shabby  opener  of  oysters :  are  we 
to  let  the  honor  of  the  epaulettes  rest  on  a  mollusk,  an  individual 
of  the  inferior  tribe  of  Bivalves,  when  we  have  the  living  image  of 
the  Emperor  standing  before  us  ?  He  who  perished  at  St.  Helena 
will  approve  our  cnoice,  and  bless  his  representative,  from  the 
top  of  the  Column.  Hurrah  for  Captain  Paturot ;"  and  the  others 
cned  in  chorus  *'  Hurrah  for  Captain  Paturot.*' 

Oscar  being  determined  that  Paturot  should  climb  to  this 
eminence,  bad  enough  it  turned  out  for  the  poor  victim  in 
the  sequel,  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  Oysterman 
into  discredit,  and  of  exalting  his  friend.  The  task  was  not 
difficult  as  he  was  a  popular  Serjeant,  not  over  strict  in 
discipline,  and  gifted  with  powers  of  ventriloquism  and  other 
amusing  qualities.  He  now  caricatured  the  rival  captain  in 
every  guard  room   of  the  company,  and  endowed  his  fancy 

Girtrait  with  a  nose  of  such  shape  and  size  as  deprived 
m  of  forty  votes.  The  walls  were  besides  covered  with 
sketches  of  Jerome  in  all  the  honors  of  the  little  three- 
cornered  hat,  the  grey  surtout,  and  the  hands  crossed  behind; 
and  the  captain  in  possession  beheld  his  star  hourly  decline 
before  the  rising  luminary  of  his  rival. 

For  two  months  before  the  new  election,  Malvina  was  more  than 
prodigal  in  her  purchases  at  the  shops  of  those  who  had  votes  or 
mfluence,  and  seemed  as  if  furnishing  the  house  for  a  siege.  Each 
of  these  honest  citizens  seduced  five  or  six  others,  but  Oscar  did 
more  in  his  own  person  than  the  whole.  He  imitated  the  cock,  the 
ass,  the  dog»  and  the  cat»  with  such  truth  of  intonation  as  Stupified 
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his  audience:  he  sustained  a  monopoWlogue  of  any  number  of 
persons,  and  gave  representations  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
An  upholsterer  who  still  Held  out  for  the  captain  in  office^  could  not 
resist  a  newly  invented  cancan  of  Oscar's ;  a  poulterer  eave  way 
before  an  oil  painting  of  two  of  his  children ;  and  a  plumaasier 
passed  into  our  ranks  after  the  Ri^in  had  exhausted  all  tne  spinach 
and  celery  of  his  palette  on  his  sign-board.  The  man  of  fish  was 
almost  eztin^shed,  and  nothinff  seemed  left  for  him  to  do  but  be- 
wail his  destiny,  seated  on  a  little  bean  of  oyster  shelb.  Still  the 
victory  was  not  won.  For  three  days  before  the  Election  the  whole 
bodv  were  regaled  by  him  on  testaceous  food  at  discretion,  and  the  issue 
might  have  been  doubtful,  but  that  the  indulgence  ended  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant fit  of  indigestion :  and  now  Oscar  had  no  name  for  the  adverse 
party  but  the  Oyster  Faction.  On  the  Election  day  he  multiplied 
nimselff  shook  some  by  the  hand,  and  ridiculed  others,  and  seeing  as  it 
were  the  adverse  chief  sitting  gloomilv  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  he 
exclaimed :  ''  Do  you  see  our  Ovster  Captain  on  his  bench?  Oar^on, 
some  lemon  juice  to  relish  this  Monsieur.  Would  you  like  a  dozen 
such  to  be  opened  for  you.  Gentlemen  ?  Volti^^urs,  will  you  have 
vour  ofi&cers  with  or  without  shells  ?  Silence  m  the  ranks ;  to  the 
lefl,  oysters  ;  form  line ;  by  files  on  the  dish,  forward ;  up  I" 

Our  hero  is  elected  captain  by  a  large  majority,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  atelier  of  Oscar,  who  invests  him  with  a  captain's 
uniform,  not  omitting  a  tricome.  This  article  being  set  on 
Jeromis  head  the  Bapin  bursts  out  into  extacies : — 

''  Oh,  perfect  I  the  very  ideal,"  cried  he,  adjusting  and  putting  me 
in  every  conceivable  position.  ''  Bravo,  Bravo,  don't  stir.  Oh,  'pon 
mv  honor,  it*s  astonishing.  Methinks  I  have  my  Emperor  before  me. 
There  will  be  an  emeute  in  the  streets  when  we  M)pear :  the  people 
will  be  sure  that  hb  has  returned  at  the  head  of^a  hundred  thou- 
sand negroes  as  he  once  promised  to  Las  Cases.  Jerome,  my  boy, 
you  are  the  very  image  of  the  thirty-fourth  natural  son  of  tne 
Emperor.  Let's  sally  forth,  and  gladden  the  souls  of  the  people 
and  Madame  Paturot."  Will  I,  nill  I,  forth  we  issued  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  loyal  citizens,  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  felt. 
As  it  happened  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of  us,  for  the  officers  of 
the  Etat-Maior  have  so  abused  the  Napoleon  head-dress  latterly 
that  it  has  become  vxdgar  if  not  worse.  We  found  Malvina 
anxiously  waiting  the  result,  but  owing  to  the  epaulettes,  the  coat, 
sword,  and  hat,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  me.  "  Eh  my  Duck," 
said  I.  *<  Oh  Jerome  is  it  you,"  she  cried  out  in  rapture  casting  her- 
self into  my  arms.  I  pressed  her  against  my  baldric,  and  Oscar 
put  in  his  oar.  "  Madame  Paturot,"  said  he  with  solemnity,  **  I 
Dorrowed  a  hozier  from  you,  I  return  you  a  Captain :  please  hand 
me  my  change  ;"  and  poor  Malvina  could  hardly  find  words  to  ex-- 
press  her  gratitude* 

When  our  spirits  became  somewhat  calmer,  and  we  were  sitting 
cosily  with  our  feet  on  the  fender,  Oscar  began  to  give  me  the  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  ruling. 
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^  Jerome,'*  said  he,  <*  yoa  have  become  Captain,  but  the  harder 
task  is  to  come,  namely,  to  continue  Captain.  Your  voltig^eurs  are 
sheep  now  ;  they  will  be  tigers  bv  and  bye.  Let  our  Oyster  man  be  a 
cmntion  to  yon ;  what  was  his  defect  ?  He  was  the  prince  of  Kood 
fellows,  that's  aU ;  a  mere  scaffold  for  his  company  to  climb  by. 

"  Bah  I  a  mere  King  of  Oysters^"  said  Mfuvina,  with  an  accent 
of  pity.  Oscar  continaedy  *'  Now  let  this  serve  you  for  a  lesson ;  you  pos- 
sess a  likeness  to  Napoleon  ;  make  your  profit  of  it ;  call  your  troop 
Qrogoards,  and  pinch  their  ears  as  he  would  ;  take  snuff  from  your 
waistcoat  pocket,  use  Uiundering  words,  and  make  the  most  of  your 
little  chapean.  'This  is  ^onr  programme,  but  if  you  wish  really  to 
enjoy  a  permanent  reign,  mfuse  a  genuine  military  spirit  into  your 
m^i ;  let  them  feel  a  pride  in  the  uniform,  in  the  regularity  of  the 
line^  and  in  the  exact  execution  of  every  exercise  and  evolution. 
Without  this  spirit  they  are  only  Pekins  more  or  less  disguised ;  but 
the  esprit  de  corps,  nam  de  mom,  ftnd  the  title  of  mo£l  company, 
Santpeu  /**  '<  Ah  !  Monsieur  Oscar,  no  swearing,"  interposed 
Blalvina.  *'  Pardon,  excuse  me,  Madame  Paturot,  but  it  is  in  the  role. 
The  more  Jerome  swears  like  a  sacripant,  the  greater  will  be  his 
power ;  and  let  me  advise  him  to  fatigue  his  troop  with  exercises  ; 
they  will  adore  him  for  it.  Let  him  take  his  sentinels  by  surprise 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  wiU  be  so  much  the  better.  Napoleon  often 
did  it ;  let  his  men  say  when  they  see  him  about  to  inspect  their  ac- 
coutrements, <  here  is  old  Ironsides,  look  sharp ;'  and,  lo  !  he  is 
Captain  for  ever  and  a  day." 

It  is  not  every  one  that  is  privileged  to  attend  to  two  im- 
portant affairs,  successfully,  at  the  same  time.  Jerome  wish- 
ing to  produce  a  model  company,  must  needs  study  to  become 
a  model  commander :  he  attends  the  reviews  and  manceuvres 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  becomes  a  first-rate  tactician. 
The  business  of  the  shop  is  left  entirely  to  Malvina,  and  at 
first  there  was  no  great  harm  done,  except  that  the  insidious 
Otear  set  about  making  himself  at  home,  in  the  master's 
absence,  and  if  Malvina  were  not  a  pattern  of  fidelity, 
lerome  would  rue  his  newly  acquired  knowledge.  When 
(hear  was  not  jesting  with  the  inmates  of  the  magazine,  and 
striving  to  propitiate  the  good  graces  of  its  mistress,  he  was 
employed  adorning  his  painting  room  with  beds  of  garden 
herbs,  under  the  name  and  pretence  of  views  in  the  environs ' 
of  Borne.  They  all  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other:  some  might  perhaps  have  a  deeper  tint  of  green 
than  the  rest,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  said.  Our 
new  captaip,  by  following  Oseaf^sfian  succeeded  in  obtaining 
great  influence  over  his  men,  and  a  grand  dinner  which  he 
gave  them  confirmed  his  popularity. 

It  was  a  feast  of  the  days  of  Homer  :  the  Hotel-keeper  did  not 
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limit  us  to  cold  veal ;  he  was  prodigal  of  mutton,  and  nectar  at 
ten  sous  the  bottle,  and  this  was  the  more  generous  as  he  really  had 
to  do  with  customers  destitute  of  a  conscience.  Abusing  the 
privilege  of  "bread  and  wine  at  discretunif**  our  master-cook 
swallowed  two  middle-sized  loaves,  and  eight  pints  of  liquor :  the 
plumassier  followed  close  on  his  heels,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general,  deep-laid  design  on  the  larder  of  the  Hotel.  In  return  for 
the  hospitality  they  received,  the  ungrateful  *  gluttons  inflicted  a 
famine  on  the  establishment ;  you  would  have  said  that  they  had 
not  broken  fast  for  twenty  hours ;  really  they  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  teeth  and  claws  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  cannibals  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  never  saw  such  eating  in  my  life,  and  but 
that  the  officers  made  some  amends  by  their  moderation,  the  poor 
entertainer  would  have  been  forced  to  cry  cmarter. 

After  the  songs  and  toasts  in  which  Madame  Paturot  was  not 
neglected  by  our  tradesmen,  I  was  called  on  for  a  speech.  I  was 
never  strong  in  the  article  of  impromptu  speaking :  so  when  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  sixty  eager  beads,  the  centre  as  it  were  of 
the  rays  of  120  flashing  eyes,  I  felt  a  giddiness.  The  individuals  after 
all  were  common-place  enough,  but  still  I  was  awed.  By  good  luck 
I  recalled  Oscar's  hints  $  so  taking  a  Napoleonish  pose,  and  throwing 
an  eagle  glance  over  the  company,  I  began  in  a  pompous  tone, 
"  Comrades,  I  have  reason  to  oe  pleased  with  you :  nevertheless 
the  Company  is  not  yet  what  it  must  be,  nam  de  nom.  To-morrow 
will  see  tne  commencement  of  a  reform,  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault, 
nom  de  nom,  if  discipline  be  not  felt.  A  certain  Great  Captain 
would  say  but  this,  nom  de  nom,  and  I  will  follow  the  great  ex- 
ample.  One  word  more :  consider  that  the  company  of  De 
Puget  contemplate  you  from  the  summits  of  their  shakos.'*  This 
address,  pithy,  short,  and  rapid,  inflamed  mv  Qrognards :  forgetting 
all  reserve  they  hoisted  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  bore  me  off  in 
triumph. 

Before  my  election,  the  companv  presented  a  deplorable  assemblage 
of  incoherent  pantaloons,  rubbishy  shakos,  irregular  breast-plates, 
nothing  that  smacked  of  disciphne,  nothing  warlike  in  the  col- 
lective grouping.  The  fire-arms  were  of  twenty  different  lengths ; 
some  had  flmts,  others  percussion  caps  ;  men  came  in  capote  or 
in  frock,  with  or  without  bandoliers,  in  varnished  boots  or  shoes  of 
color.  The  arrangement  in  line  fell  out  as  it  pleased  the  fates,  the 
dwarf  took  place  beside  the  giant,  and  the  cook  and  the  plumassier 
allowed  their  abdominal  developements  to  project  half  a  yard  beyond 
•  those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  take  matters  with  too  high  a  hand  at  first ;  I  merely 
showed  that  no  irregularity  had  escaped  my  eagle  glance,  and 
a  few  words  that  fell  from  me  a  rempereur  caused  my  awkward  squad 
to  cock  their  ears.  '*  Martin,*'  said  i  to  one,  ^  that  pantaloons  of  yours 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  in  the  Banlieue;  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  shew 
one  of  a  more  military  cut  next  parade.  Patouillet,  your  cartouche  box 
resembles  a  letter-carrier's  hag  mightily,  will  you  make  a  change, 
my  boy,  against  next  time."  A  few  jibes  of  this  kind  distributed  here 
and  there  provoked  roars  of  laughter  ;   those  at  whose  expense  they 
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were  made,  took  the  hinti  and  a  surprising  improvement  was  the 
rasok. 

Jerom^M  ambition  being  to  produce  a  Model  Company  equa 
to  De  Pagef  s,  or  any  other  whom  he  had  often  seen  run  after 
by  half  Paris,  he  resolved,  with  Ogcat^a  assistance,  to  invent  a 
uniform.  With  his  usual  penchant  for  verdure  the  painter  would 
have  tacked  green  facings  to  the  blue  uniform;  this,  however,  the 
Captain  would  not  submit  to,  so  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
yellow ;  however,  to  console  his  wounded  feelines,  he  gave  a 
green  face  to  the  fiffure  which  hedrewfor  ainodel.  The  pantaloons 
had  a  yellow  band,  the  shako  a  brass  plate,  and  ydu>w  tassel ; 
ttie  epaulettes  were  yellow,  the  buttons,  ditto ;  and  Oscar,  if  he 
but  bad  bis  wish,  would  have  intiodnceda  yellow  belt ;  however, 
this  would  have  been  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Oens  d' 
Armes,  and  was  scouted  accordingly.  A  few  rules  were  written 
out,  one  of  which  forbade  the  use  of  spectacles  on  duty,  and 
another  recommended  moderation  at  the  table  to  those  whose 
fronts  were  not  fashioned  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  All  were  at 
last  in  the  appointed  trim,  and  were  proceeding  to  the  Tuilleries 
to  be  inspected  by  Marshal  Lobau.  As  they  marched  through  the 
streets  theirchief  was  rather  dismayed  at  the  effect  of  so  many  yel- 
low spots  and  lines  in  bis  model  troop.  From  themoment  Lobau's 
eye  fell  on  the  tasteless  ensemble,  a  frown  took  possession  of  his 
fiice;  he  said  nothing,  however,  but  tried  them  with  some  sim- 
ple evolutions. 

They  were  far  from  strong  in  the*  matter  of  manoeuvres  as 
yet,  so  they  got  in  each  other's  way;  the  tail  was  searching  for  the 
nead,  and  the  line  was  formed  with  difficulty.  These  accidents 
did  not  improve  the  temper  of  the  old  warrior,  and  at  a  critical 
moment  his  wrath  exploded.  The  entire  second  rank,  at  a 
change  of  front,  scattered  into  empty  space,  and  presented  a 
frightful  mass  of  confusion  ;  the  Marshal  could  contain  him- 
self no  more,  but  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder — "  Por- 
ter, shut  the  gates  of  the  Carousel,  or  these  yellow-hammers 
will  fly  out." 

To  prevent  such  another  humiliation,  Paturot  takes  his  troop 
every  day  for  a  month  to  the  Plain  of  St.  Denis.  There  they  formed 
and  fired,  in  line,  in  column,  and  in  hollow  square,  and  a  won- 
derful improvement  was  apparent,  until  a  little  accident  cooled 
their  zeal.  Jerome,  like  a  prudent  officer,  kept  out  of  the 
range  of  the  muskets  when  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  but 
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his  lieatenant^  not  observing  this  precaution^  was  transfixed, 
sideways,  with  a  ramrod  which  had  been  inadvertently  left  in  the 
barrel.  As  the  missile  merely  broached  a  part  of  bis  system, 
ealled  honorable  by  courtesy,  he  got  off  with  four  months'  con- 
finement to  bed,  but  the  Plain  of  St.  Denis  was  forsaken  from 
the  date  of  that  unlucky  accident. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  a  good  shopkeeper,  and  an  efficient 
captain  of  the  National  Guard,  at  once,  and  the  hosiery  trade 
would  have  suffered^  as  was  stated  above,  but  for  Ihe  unremitting 
attention  of •7m>»i^*industrious  helpmate;  but  even  her  evil  star 
was  now  culminating  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  Russian  Prin- 
cess, Flibustqfskoi  by  name.  She  was  a  patroness  of  Osea/s 
omelet  and  celery  landscapes,  and  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  she 
possessed,  in  her  own  right,150  square  versts  of  land,  by  thebanks 
of  the  Don,  on  which  vegetated  10,000  serfs,  and  822,000  head 
of  cattle,  and  exfaaustless  mines  of  gold  were  hers  in  the  chains 
of  the  Ural.  She  contented  herself  at  first  with  making  cash 
purchases,  and  gossiping  interminably  in  the  shop,  but  after  a 
while  she  secured  Malvina,  and  carried  her  off,  nolens  voleus, 
to  the  Italian  opera.  Malvma  cduld  not  attend  the  great 
Princess  on  such  occasions  in  ordinary  costume.  Silks,  jewels, 
feathers,  and  other  necessaries,  had  to  be  procured  at  once ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  soon  found  themselves  whirling  in 
the  vortex  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  visiting  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Princess  and  wherever  her  influence  was  sufficient  to 
open  the  saloons.  They  strove,  by  richness  of  dress  and  display, 
to  save  themselves  from  being  considered  as  an  ouvrier  and 
grisette  in  their  Sunday  clothes  ,*  the  counter  was  abandoned, 
and  the  care  of  the  magazine  fell  to  the  chief  clerk,  who,  of 
course,  received  a  large  additional  salary. 

The  life  of  a  man  or  woman  of  the  world  is  incompatible  with 
any  other  occupation.  These  fkshionable  ladies  who  are  consi- 
dered Indolent  by  their  acquaintance  are  obliged  to  exert  an  unparal- 
leled activity  and  surprising  powers  of  imagination,  to  perform  properlv 
the  role  they  have  voluntarily  taken  up.  New  fashions  must  be  invented, 
rivalries  of  the  toilette  anticipated  and  foiled;  triumphs  gained 
and  defeat  avoided  ;  an  ever  open  eye  kept  on  the  modistes  so  prone 
to  betray  ;  on  the  espionage  of  the  soubrettes,  on  the  thousand  little 
ruses  employed  by  the  reigning  beauties  against  each  other  ;  in  fine, 
they  must  understand  thoroughly  the  stratagems  of  coquetry,  not 
less  complicated  than  the  evolutions  of  an  army.  And  yet  the  vul- 
gar call  these  beings  so  exercised,  "  indolent  women  ;"  they  are  ma- 
ligned  sadly  ;  of  all  chains  those  which  we  forge  for  our  own  wear- 
ing  are  the  heaviest  and  hardest  to  be  thrown  off.     •     •     •     •     • 
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HcBceforth  Malyina  hud  scarcely  time  to  give  audience  to  the  man- 
taa-maker,  the  boiinet-maker»  the  jeweller,  the  milliner,  and  the  shoe- 
maker ;  one  part  of  the  daj  was  occupied  in  drives^  and  nearly  all  the 
night  in  attendance  at  baUs  and  parties.  I  was  soon  overpowered  ;  not 
so  my  wife.  The  poeto  may  talk  of  woman  as  the  weaker  sex  instead  of 
the  sex  of  iron, — who  ever  heard  a  woman  cry  quarter  durinff  the 
hldgoM  of  a  rout ;  and  after  they  have  been  agitated^and  knocked  about « 
and  wearied  for  ten  consecutive  hoors^  are  they  not  as  ready  as 
ever  to  commence  the  same  life  next  day  ?     Weak  sex  indeed  I 

About  this  time  the  Princess  invented  a  grand  occupation 
for  her  donnant  energies  ;  she  announced  the  overflowing  of 
the  Borysthenes ;  described  the  men  and  women  climbing  trees^ 
and  children  carried  off  in  their  cradles,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Malvina  and  others,  opened  a  lottery  and  bazaar  in  which 
several  articles  manufactured,  as  was  said,  by  the  greatest  ladies 
of  Sussia  w«*e  sold  at  bazaar  prices.  Malvina  disposed  of,  to  au 
Elfish  Lord,  a  pair  of  suspenders  for  150  francs — but  what  a 
pair !  made  by  no  meaner  fingers  than  those  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Qlga ! 

The  DROWNBD  of  the  Borysthenes  became  thus  the  private 

»perty  and  glory  of  Princess  Flibustofsioi  and  her  clique; 
bUsb  refugees  and  persecuted  Italians,  deprived  of  all  but 
their  stilettos,  were  obliged  to  vail  their  dishonored  beads  in 
presence  of  the  new  Humbug. 

A  long-haired  artist  being  secured,  promised,  at  15  francs 
a  head,  to  give  a  Mortuary  Mass  and  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  set  to  music,  for  the  benefit  of  the  drowned 
serfs;  and,  if  required,  he  and  his  672  performers  would 
restore  the  Hymn  of  the  Creation,  lost  since  the  era  of  the 
Deluge. 

The  Music  Hall  is  filled,  and  the  great  man  seated  on  his 
lofty  stool ;  he  casts  an  encouraging  glance  on  his  assistants, 
and  loses  not  a  particle  of  his  courage  or  coolness,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  are  persecuted  by  his  long 
matted  hair  at  every  shake  of  bis  head.  Wicked,  tangled  hair, 
evidently  sold  over  to  the  enemy  I 

But  silence !  the  Festival  has  commenced.  The  first  bray  of  the 
instroments  would  have  overturned  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Jodea,  but 
happily  the  hall  was  solidly  built,  and  our  lives  were  saved  at  the 
expense  of  our  sense  of  hearing.  The  funeral  Mass,  in  twelve  parts, 
went  off  without  accident ;  but  it  was  in  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
that  the  power  of  music,  to  express  every  thing  under  the  sun,  was 
nobly  displayed.  Of  the  wonderful  instances  of  this  property  of 
melody  here  u  one.    A    musician   going  into    a  restaurant   and 
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wishing  for  a  fricandeau  garnished  with  sorel,  simply  drew  a  flageo- 
let from  his  pocket,  and  b^an  to  modulate  a  few  bars,  thus,  *'  Ta 
deri  deraf  ta  deri  deral**  The  intelligent  waiter  was  not  at  a  loss 
for  a  moment,  but  produced  the  refreshment  required  in  the  flourbh- 
ing  of  a  napkin,  and  in  this  way  the  power  of  genius  seals  the  mouths 
of  detractors. 

And  now  the  chief  look's  abroad  from  his  uneasy  throne  with  as 
much  calnmess  as  if  the  baleful  mass  of  flowing  hair  was  not  bent 
on  impeding  his  efforts.  In  proportion  as  he  marked  the  measure 
with  his  ruling  wand,  the  evil  purposed,  snaky  foe  wandered  over 
his  forehead  and  his  eyes, — drowned  him,  blinded  him,  bedevilled 
him :  no  matter,  the  combat  began.  Tehinn t  Baoum  f  lalalalalaUzf 

This,  as  everv  novice  knows,  presented  the  three  warriors  request- 
ing the  paternal  benediction,  right  foot  forward,  and  the  three  sword 
hilts  on  a  line  with  the  eye.  A  triolet  now  indicated  the  lament  of 
the  female  assistants,  but  a  blast  of  the  organ,  the  firmness  of  the 
Roman  Father :  and  then  Tra laralallalaralla  ralal pschh I  the 
champions  are  face  to  face,  and  lo !  a  minor  sixth  announces  the 
death  of  one  Knight,  and  the  weak  condition  of  another.  The  music 
distinctly  personated  the  three  Curiatii  as  yet  fresh  and  unwounded  ; 
but  in  a  little  solo  on  the  violin,  the  third  Roman  warrior  quietly 
lets  out  the  stratagem  which  is  to  save  himself  and  Rome ;  Tideri  ! 
Hderi-deri  I  la  la  la  la  I  bourn  I  At  this  point  one  only  Roman  Knight 
confronts  the  three  foes  ;  the  trombones  show  the  peril  of.  Rome, 
and  the  opheicleides  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Sabines,  not 
however,  without  an  under  mnrmer  of  the  violoncellos  seeming  to  say, 
'* He  laughs  the  best  who  laughs  the  last" 

The  surviving  hero  developes  his  plot  by  the  aid  of  the  hautboys 
and  the  flutes,  and  any  one  may  see  bv  the  andante  sostenuto  move- 
ment, that  the  idea  is  ripening,  and  that  it  is  foolish  to  chaunt  the 
victory  before  the  battle  is  won :   Ti  ta  ra  ta  ta  ta  I  ti  ta  ra  ta  ta  ta  ta  / 

The  stratagem  is  taking  effect,  both  sides  are  deceived ;  the 
Sabines  blow  their  jov  on  the  keyed  bugles,  and  the  bassoons 
groan  out  the  rage  of  the  Romans ;  but  ful  at  once,  at  a  blast  of 
the  clarionets,  and  a  da  capo  unlocked  for^  the  chance  turns,  and  a 
Sabine  falls ;  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  flourish,  and  the  fifes 
send  forth  the  wailing  shrieks  of  his  family. 

Hark  to  the  fu^e  of  the  violins !  a  second  Curiatius  bites  the 
dust ;  a  few  thrills  of  the  flageolet  compliment  the  Roman  on  his 
successful  ruse ;  and  nought  is  left  for  him  now  but  to  immolate  the 
third  victim  to  a  volley  of  altos :  general  chorus  of  Romans,  and 
general  clang  of  instruments,  and  a  cannon  is  fired  in  anticipation  of 
the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  hero  of  the  evening  is  still  on  his  throne,  but  overpowered 
by  his  emotions,  and  the  persecution  of  his  rebel  locks ;  the  meloma- 
macs  of  the  salle  rush  forward  to  bear  him  in  triumph  to  his 
chariot,  and  draw  him  home  ;  but  like  a  modest  genius  he  steps  out 
throup^h  a  private  door,  assumes  his  mantle  and  galoshes,  and  goes 
to  write  an  article  on  the  piece  with  the  same  hand  that  had  marked 
the  score,  and  wielded  the  ruling  baton :  such  are  our  modern  great 
men,  and  so  ended  the  Concert  for  the  Droumed  of  the  Borysthenes. 
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Jerome  and  his  wife  being  now  regularly  launched  on  the 
sea  of  fashionable  life^  the  geutleman's  chief  care  is  about  the 
Tarnish  of  his  boots^  and  the  lady's  to  dip  her  arm  into  the 
fiunilj  chest  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her  great  acquaintance. 
In  one  of  their  earh'est  evenings  abroad^  Jerome  remarked  a 
fine  dark-favored  Cavalier^  with  a  moustache  «nd  beard  of 
the  neatest  pattern,  advancing  through  the  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  showing  the  most  marked  interest  in  obtaining 
the  least  notice  from  him;  however,  he  took  very  little 
heed  of  their  empressement,  but  cdmly  walked  to  the 
piano  and  deposited  a  roll  of  paper  on  it 

**  Oh  oh  !  '*  said  I  to  myself,  **  this  must  be  a  prince  of  the  blood 
at  least ; "  and  leaning  towards  an  acquaintance,  I  begged  him  to 
enlighten  me  on  the  subject.  **  That,"  said  he,  **  is  the  celebrated 
Trin>lato,  the  King  of  Uie  Plaintive  Ballad :  you*ll  bear  him  give 
soch  a  specimen  of  Schubert  just  now  as  will  cause  the  ladies' 
tea^s  to  now.*'  In  effect  the  great  artist  pushed  his  accompanying 
slave  to  the  music-stool,  placed  one  hand  on  the  Piano,  so  as  to  give 
himself  an  Antin5us  pose  of  a  melancholy  order,  passed  his  hand  four 
times  through  his  matted  locks,  gave  an  amorous  roll  of  his  eyes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hundred  and  forty-three  ladies  present,  and  then, 
to  a  sweet  plaintive  measure,  he  warbled  out, 

<*  Tourment  eTamour  avail  charme  ma  vie, 
Tourment  (t amour  va  bientot  la  Jinir"  , 
The  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  saloon,  and  the  gossip  ceased 
as  by  magic.  The  voice  possessed  a  perfect  balance,  and  every  note 
issued  forth  with  admirable,  distinct  intonation.  Acclamations,  extasy 
and  tears  rewarded  the  artist  who  seemed  little  affected  or  flattered, 
but  after  three  or  four  romances,  rolled  up  his  paper,  and  making 
a  professional  bow,  vanished  from  the  glittering  scene.  "  Bravo 
Trifolato, "  was  now  cried  out  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  salon. 
•«  What  modesty  !"  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  **  Oh,"  said  he,  *'  he 
must  be  at  the  Duchess  of  Mirasol's  at  10  o'clock  to  gain  another 
fifty  crowns :  with  a  brisk  movement  he  can  make  four  salons  in  the 
evening;  total  600  francs."  "Peste!"  sud  I,  '* these  are  what 
you  may  call  notes  of  value."  Scarce  had  I  spoken  when  another 
great  man  glided  through  the  company.  He  was  as  well  garnished 
with  the  bushy  ornaments  of  the  face  as  his  predecessor :  he  was 
equally  well  furnished  with  a  roll :  he  received  the  same  attention 
and  seemed  to  care  as  little  about  it  as  the  other.  *<At  any  rate," 
said  I,  '•  this  is  a  Duke  and  Peer."  "  It  is  the  illustrious  Mus- 
cardini,**  said  my  neighbour  *'the  Prince  of  the  Comic  Ballad. 
Ton  have  listened  to  Jean  qui  Pleure ;  you  will  now  hear  Jeuji  qui 
Rit :  he  possesses  a  peculiar  grunt  which  makes  the  grandest  ladies 
compromise  their  gentility  by  the  most  unmistakeably  vulgar 
laugiiter.  Muscardini  approached  the  piano  just  as  Trifolato  did, 
assumed  the  same  attitude,  and  indulged  in  the  same  amorous 
regards  to  the  ladies,  but  at  the  last  bar  of  the  ritournelle  he 
decomposed  his  features  in  a  surprising  mode,   and  burst  out — 
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*'  There  we  laughed,  there  we  drank  /**  et  cetera.  It  was  a  Norman 
ballad,  wanting  for  nothings  neither  accent  nor  local  spirit :  you  would 
have  thouffht  you  were  listening  to  a  market  gardener  of  the 
environs  of  Falaise.  His  success  was  tremendous ;  he  did  not  stop 
but  went  on  from  burlesque  to  burlesque,  and  at  a  specimen  of 
VentrUoquism  the  applause  was  at  its  height ;  but  the  evening's  .task 
being  now  finished,  the  illustrious  Muscardini  quickly  disap^peared. 

I  supposed  that  I  should  see  no  more  of  these  great  artists,  but 
I  was  deceived :  wherever  we  passed  an  evening  abroad  among  our 
lugh  connexions,  there  they  were,  and  the  performances  did  not 
vary  in  one  note  or  one  grimace  from  the  first  specimen :  as  if 
havmg  got  the  exercise  by  rote,  they  deemed  it  a  case  of  conscience 
not  to  make  the  slightest  variation.  In  about  a  month  I  was 
so  familiarized,  that  the  moment  Trifolato  began  to  roll  hia 
languishine  eyes,  or  Muscardini  to  unpack  his  mask,  I  made  my  way 
to  uie  buffet  or  whist  table. 

One  of  the  first  thorns  planted  in  Jeronu^s  side  came^appro- 
priately  from  a  next  door  neighbour,  a  dealer  in  herbs,  who 
envied  him  his  success  in  trade.  The  demon  of  spite  took 
such  a  hold  on  this  man's  heart  that  his  days  were  spent  standing 
at  his  door,  and  watching  the  customers  as  they  entered  and 
quitted  the  next  shop.  He  could  tell  every  thing  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  house,  and  the  movements  of  the  inmates, 
as  well  as  if  he  sat  at  their  hearth,  invisible.  A  nice  awnings 
invented  by  Malvina  for  the  front  of  the  shop,  crowned 
his  misery ;  but  he  contrived  to  damage  the  fringes  by  fes- 
toons of  thorny  plants,  which  he  strung  on  his  own  facade  for 
that  laudable  purpose.  His  malice  finally  exploded  in  a  sum- 
mons served  on  Jerome  to  answer  for  loss  of  custom  sustained 
by  him,  owing  to  a  projection  in  front  of  the  house  of  said 
Jerome,  impeding  the  view  of  purchasers,  and  whereby  such 
and  such  damages  did  accrue,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Jerome,  not  will- 
ing to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  paltry 
affair  of  the  kind,  called  on  his  opponent's  advocate,  and 
stated  his  readiness  to  make  any  reasonable  compensation; 
and  the  man  of  law  seemed  to  think  that  his  client  ought  to 
accede  to  these  reasonable  offers,  and  promised  to  use  his 
influence  towards  that  good  end. 

This  was  all  moonshine.  Jerome,  in  a  day  or  two,  receives 
a  note  from  the  advocate,  mentioning  the  implacability  of  his 
chent,  (his  own  efforts  notwithstanding)  and  the  case  comes  to 
a  hearing ;  the  plaintiff  being  one  of  those  bilious  creatures  who 
enjoy  a  law  process  by  way  of  relaxation,  and  special  pleading 
as  a  healthy  regimen.  These  folk  use  a  run  to  the  law  cour£ 
after  breakfast,  as  something  essential  to  good  digestion,  and 
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if  there  is  no  adverse  party  to  keep  their  litigant  functions  in 
health,  they  fall  into  a  species  of  hypochondria. 

The  opposite  counsel  opened  his  case  modestly  enou|fh,  and  used 
a  moderate  tone  at  first,  merely  shewing  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weak  against  the  oppressions  of  the  strong.  Ue  observed  that 
it  was  the  proud  boaat  of  the  magbtracy,  that  in  its  presence  all  ranks 
were  eaoal ;  and  beginning^  at  an  early  period  in  history,  he  showed 
this  to  oe  a  general  rule  with  that  body,  whether  they  were  entitled 
archons,  senators,  mossolroan  cadis,  or  christian  justices  of  the  peace ; 
and  that  no  man,  not  even  a^  dealer  in  herbs,  should  be  deoarred 
from  this  inalienable  right  of  just  protection.  '<  Besides,"  as  he  ob- 
serred,  **  the  profession  of  herborist  though  humble  is  honorable  ; 
it  remonnts  to  the  era  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  lost  his  life  in  ga- 
thering a  rhododendron  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  Linnceus  was  a 
herbahat,  so  was  the  great  Averroes,  and  so  were  two  Patriots  who 
perished  at  the  barricades  of  July."  Hitherto  all  was  within  correct 
l»onnds  ;  the  advocate  was  strictly  performing  his  devoir  to  his  client ; 
little  did  I  foresee  the  hail  storm  ne  was  preparing  to  rattle  on  my 
devoted  head.  At  a  given  moment  this  man,  hitherto  so  polite  and 
idf  restndned,  turned  the  full  wrath  of  an  inflamed  countenance  on 
me,  and  thus  gave  vent  to  the  fury  within. 

**  And  who  are  you  who  thus  oppress  us  ?  you  to  whom  we  may 
say  as  an  erewhile  philosopher  once  said  to  an  Asiatic  (sic)  prince, 
*  Come  from  between  us  and  the  sun.* 

^  Tea  I  who  are  you  that  dare  to  take  from  the  poor  man  the  bread 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  herbs  ?  Who  are  you,  1  say  ?  Tou  are 
a  Paturot ;  don't  be  frightened ;  I'll  spare  you ;  expect  every  thing 
from  my  moderation  and  indul^nce.  1*11  not  insinuate  what  means 
yon  used  to  secure  a  command  m  the  National  Guard,  nor  the  donbt- 
fnl  sort  of  life,  to  say  no  worse,  which  you  led  in  your  youth ;  nor 
the  shifts  you  have  resorted  to  in  your  commercial  speculations.  No, 
no«  I'll  handle  you  tenderly,  Paturot ;  I  will ;  even  you  who  show 
so  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  I  will  omit  the  disgrace 
cast  on  your  peaceful  neighbourhood  by  the  irregularity  of  your 
household;  the  loss  of  busmess  to  your  honest  neighbours,  from  the 
equipages  blocking  up  the  street ;  the  loss  of  their  natural  rest  from 
the  fate  noisy  returns  pf  yourself  and  family.  Of  all  this,  which 
should  be  in  my  brief,  I  will  not  say  a  word.  Yet  now.  Monsieur, 
owing  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  you  and  yours,  the  borage  suffers, 
the  Bcammony  laments,  the  foxglove  loses  its  virtue,  the  violet  fades, 
the  Salop  and  the  sago  are  hastening  to  ruin  irreparable.  Four  thou- 
sand francs  for  this.  Monsieur  Paturot ;  but  it  is  not  a  centime  for 
each  species  of  plant.  Monsieur  Paturot,  Monsieur  Paturot,"  he 
cried  out,  his  eyes  glowing  with  rage,  **  allow  me  to  set  you  in  pre« 
sence  of  your  conscience,  if  you  have  got  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience 
about  you,  and  if  it  is  not,  as  Horace  describes  it,  guarded  with 
robmr  et  m$  triplex,  that  is  to  say,  a  deceitful  triple  cotton  pad, — let 
me  urge  yon  to  repair  to  the  whole  tribe  of  simples,  the  wrongs  you 
have  done  them,  the  poor  beneficent  simples,  whose  good  quali- 
ties you  must  have  felt  in  the  form  of  unctuoiu  liniments,  and  health- 
imparting  emulsions/' 
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I  am  a  pacific  and  patient  man  ;  I  can  restrain  my  passion^  or  fight 
if  need  be ;  but  I  would  at  this  moment  have  planted*  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  a  downright  buffet  on  the  ear  of  this  Histrioo, 
who  was  amiuing  the  court  at  my  expense.  This  proceeding  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception  among  hu  profession,  as  I  have  since  found  on 
different  occasions ;  and  if  the  privileges  of  the  Bar  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  by  indulgence  in  scurrility  and  invective,  fit  only  for  the 
region  of  the  fish  market,  the  world  would  be  nothing  the  worse  for 
their  abolition. 

The  man  of  herbs  took  nothing  but  a  fresh  dose  of  rage 
by  his  motion.  Jerome  still  holds  out  the  olive  branch,  but 
to  no  purpose,  so  he  thinks  it  better  to  remove  from  the 
neighbourhood;  and  taking  a  house  in  a  more  fashionable 
quarter,  he  is  introduced  to  a  long-haired  architect,  who  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than  a  grand 
gothic  building  within  and  without,  and  will  no  more  admit 
a  line,  or  curve^  or  proportion  of  the  classic  or  Palladian,  or 
Byzantine  styles,  than  the  great  Mr.  Buskin  himself.  He 
was  not  born  to  be  a  slave  of  the  Doric  or  Corinthian,  not 
he !  he  looked  on  the  Madeleine  as  a  monstrous  coffin,  orna- 
mented in  bad  taste,  on  the  Pantheon  as  a  Savoy  biscuit, 
and  on  the  fagade  of  the  Louvre  as  a  row  of  nice  little  niches 
for  Marionettes. 

He  proposes  to  Jerome^ s  choice,  either  the  pointed  gothic, 
with  its  trefoil  heads,  its  arch  of  the  purest  era,  its  slender 
octagonal  tourelles,  and  its  roses  of  the  most  correct  epoch  -, 
or  the  later  styles  in  which  the  prismatic  takes  precedence  of 
the  rounded  forms,  where  flame-points  ornament  the  com- 
partments, and  the  profusion  of  detail  runs  ^o  excess. 

Jerome  being  reasonably  ignorant  in  the  matter,  hesitates  as 
to  a  choice,  and  the  artist,  judging  from  his  backwardness 
that  he  prefers  some  other  style,  pours  out  a  full  measure  of 
abuse  on  the  Roman  form  with  its  arcades  resting  on  semi- 
circles, on  horse  shoes,  or  on  the  handles  of  baskets,  and 
where  the  doors  though  semicircular  are  charged  with  zig  zags, 
rope  twists,  or  stars.  Then  the  Lombard  style  came  in  for 
a  portion  of  his  wrath,  and  he  finally  gave  full  vent  to  his 
contempt  for  Acanthus  leaves,  fluted  columns,  pilasters 
and  tympanums. 

Would  be  debase  bis  Indian  ink  to  the  depicting  of  such 
exploded  follies?  not  he;  they  might  be  well  enough 
for  the  tribe  of  masons  and  plaisterers,  and  other  brainless 
plodders.    Finding  that  Jerome's  hesitation  arose  from  igno- 
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lanoe  laiher  than  a  superstitious  preference  for  any  etyle  of 
architecture  in  particular^  he  ^ools  and  explains  his  plan. 
If  the  Oovemment  would  allow,  he  was  prepared  to  have  a  pro- 
jecting tower,  but  at  all  events  there  should  be  loop-holes, 
whence  peUets  might  be  blown  out  of  sarbacanes  at  the  little 
thieves  or  gamins  who  might  attempt  to  pilfer  or  cause  any 
annoyance. 

To  the  respectable  heads  of  our  Monster  Houses  we  submit 
our  moyen  age  architect's  idea  of  the  proper  decorations  of 
the  interior  of  a  "  soft  goods''  emporium. 

Imprimis,  and  absolutely  necessarv,  a  waiting-haU,*where 
yon  deposit  your  surcoat  and  your  halberd,  the  walls  decorated 
with  trophies  of  arms,  stags'  antlers,  &c. :  then  the  refectory 
and  the  great  kitchen,  with  drinking  glasses,  dead  game,  &c., 
sculptured  in  the  wainscot,  and  finally  the  great  hall,  covered 
with  arras  tapestry,  and  Venetian  mirrors.  Stained  glass 
windows  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  should  the  happy  pro- 

frietor  foil  to  procure  some  of  the  pottery  work  of  Bernard  da 
allissy,  and  a  few  cups,  shields,  and  dishes  executed  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  Then  the  Bahut,  or  old  family  chest,  must 
on  no  account  be  omitted ;  a  mansion,  moyen  age,  without 
this  receptacle  for  the  famfly  linen,  plate,  records,  &c.,  would 
be  a  vile  piece  of  absurdity ;  and,  indeed,  our  poor  hero  shewed 
no  lack  of  folly  just  then  in  giving  way  to  such  a  project, 
forced  on  him  by  the  spite  of  his  neighbour,  by  Osca/s  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  confounded  Architect,  and  by  Malvina's 
taste  for  display. 

To  help  the  flight  of  his  monev,  his  great  patroness,  the 
Primeess  Flibudofikoi  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar 
by  shewing  such  a  penchant  for  a  mere  French  Bourgeois ;  and 
hud  his  knavish  sheers  to  the  backs  of  her  322,000  harmless 
sheep,  sold  the  wool  in  the  shabbiest  possible  style,  and  confis- 
cated the  proceeds  to  hisownvile  uses.  The  PnW^^j thus  robbed 
of  her  property,  is  found  in  tearsinher  boudoir,while  the  Calmuc 
appointed  by  Nicholas  to  watch  all  her  proceedings,  Cbtfw^  Tajo- 
anawUch,  glares  on  her  friend  as  he  is  entering  to  comfort  her  in 
her  affliction.  The  Princea^a  revenue  beiug  now  a  case  of 
lost  mutton,  our  gallant  hosier  opens  his  purse,  but  she  will 
onlv  accept  a  temporary  loan.  So  between  this  speculation, 
and  his  patronage  of  high  mediaeval  art,  and  his  military 
oocapations,  and  new  style  of  life,  and  neglect  of  his  shop. 
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the  pile  of  mouey  in  bis  cheat  begins  to  decrease  at  a  very 
alarming  rate;  and  what  was  worse,  bis  attention  towards 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  owing  to  bis  great  Suman  Princess, 
ceased  to  be  that  of  a  model  hasband. 

He  is  appointed  Chief  of  Battalion  about  this  time,  is  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Court,  becomes  outrageously  loyal, 
and  is  ui^d  by  a  friend  in  the  Ministry  to  stand  as  candidate  for 
a  mountainous  district  in  Auvergne,  where  a  few  of  his  family 
have  possessions :  here  is  a  spedment  of  bis  political  zeal. 

I  could  not  keep  within  ordinary  measures  in  politics.  When  I 
heard  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  factions  of  the  day,  my  eyes  darted 
flames :  when  the  reigning  dynasty  was  in  question,  they  were  at 
once  suffused  with  tears.  I  was  cited  as  the  most  devoted  Chief  of 
Battalion  in  the  service,  and  various  saloons  resounded  to  my  denunci- 
ations of  the  Press.  "  What  is  it  that  cherishes  in  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety  that  state  of  trouble  and  confusion  which  eats  away  its  vitals  ? 
the  Press.  What  prevents  us  from  taking  the  Bhine  as  the  natural 
boundary  of  our  country  ?  the  Press :  yes,  wie  Press,  by  ever  keeping 
the  fears  of  the  absolute  sovereigns  awake.  What  occasions  the  an- 
nual overflow  of  our  streams  and  rivers  ?  the  Press,  by  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  care  of  our  material  interests,  and  discouraging  the 
making  of  dykes.  Who  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  our  national  industry  ? 
the  Press,  by  encouraging  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures." 
This  was  the  theme  on  which  I  dilated,  and  in  my  happy  moments  I 
even  soared  into  the  region  of  eloquence  thus  :— 

*'  We  speak  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egrpt.  France  is  cursed  with 
one  only,  that  of  journalism.  But  for  the  newspapers  our  beautiAil 
land  would  not  be  afflicted  with  poverty,  colics,  emeutes,  or  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  The  first  three  pages  of  a  journal  are  the  cause 
of  our  social  troubles ;  the  fourth  is  the  origin  of  our  bodily  ills : 
Bevolutions  are  recommended  for  one,  and  quack  remedies  for  the 
other ;  empiricism  reigns  over  all,  and  our  social  evils  are  as  far 
from  being  healed,  as  our  corns  from  being  effectually  extracted." 

Tirades  of  this  class  having  endeared  our  hero  to  the  ruling 
powers,  he  receives  encouragement,  and  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  seat,  he  purchases  the  old  castle  of  Yalombrosa 
with  its  few  depending  acres,  and  is  now,  in  consequence, 
Paturot  de  Falombroaa.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  hav- 
ing been  represented  for  some  years  by  a  member  in  the  oppo- 
sition, very  little  ministerial  sunshine  has  warmed  its  rocks  or 
valleys;  but  as  it  is  now  to  be  given  (if  Jerome  succeeds)  to 
a  friend  of  Government,  great  hopes  are  held  out  of  public 
works  to  be  executed,  bureaus  for  the  sale  of  snufi^  to  be  es- 
tablished, churches  and  steeples  to  be  repaired;  and  the  member 
in  petto  carries  down  altar  pieces,  statues,  scientific  treatises, 
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pstent  mediciiies,  sumcal  instroments,  patterns  of  sheep- 
folds,  Bnskiniaii  and  otnerwise,  and  (by  Oscar's  advice)  models 
of  life  boats,  which  were  considered  particularly  useful  and 
desirable  in  this  hilly  canton,  6000  feet  at  least,  above  high 
water  mink.  He  is  argent  with  the  varioos  officers  of  the  admin- 
ktration,  for  some  present  solid  gifts,  bat  finds  that  the  places 
and  benefices  applied  for  are  already  disposed  of;  however,  he 
obtains  promises  of  four  bridges  at  certain  points,  six  others 
wherever  he  likes  to  place  them,  three  roads,  one  canal,  two 
nilrDads,  three  pal^lic  monaments,  a  regiment  ol  horse,  a  col- 
lege, a  few  mines,  one  bishop,  fifteen  steeples,  foar  churches, 
and  befitting  vesUnents  and  utensils  for  the  clergy.  Further- 
more, be  takes  down,  at  (keofi^B  instance,  four  waggons  filled 
with  delicacies  for  the  table,  solid  and  fluid;  and  Maivina 
provides  herself  with  lures  for  the  voters'  wives  and  daughters, 
among  which,  articles  of  feminine  wear,  of  lively  primitive 
colors,  are  not  foigotten. 

The  chateau  of  V alombrosa  was  sitnated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  chief  town,  in  one  of  the  undulations  formed  in  the  mountain 
chain ;  a  semi-circular  grassy  slope  spread  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
a  sweep  of  old  sombre  chestnut  trees  served  at  once  for  a  boundary 
and  a  snelter  frolki  the  winds. .  The  -depth  of  color,  and  richness 
of  the  verdure  at  these  heights  is  well  Imown,  and  never  had  Oscar 
foimd,  even  on  his  own  pallette,  tones  of  green  of  such  strength. 
The  foliage  preserves  throi^h  the  ^eater  part  of  the  year  a  metallic 
splendor,  and  in  beholding  it  standing  out  n*om  the  clear  transparent 
sKj,  you  would  fancy  yourself  gazing  on  some  enchantingly  painted 
scene  at  the  theatre.  To  the  forest  succeeded  the  meadows,  where 
the  Terdant  carpet  spread  down  the  slopes,  till  the  herbage  at  last 
touched  the  cold  wavelets  of  the  stream.  My  demesne  thus  con- 
sisted of  wood  and  pasture  land ;  here  and  there  were  patches  of 
wlMAt,rye,  and  barley  ;  and  the  cattle  grazing  at  will,  added  life  to 
the  landscape,  without  detracting  from  its  character  of  peaceftil 
quietode. 

All  my  family  were  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  this  picturesoue  lo- 
cality. Having  never  been  out  of  the  city  in  our  lives,  our  lungs, 
for  the  first  time,  inhaled  the  pure  air  peculiar  to  elevated  regions, 
and  we  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  Maivina  fancied  herself 
bathing  in  the  healthful  limpid  atmosphere  ;  throwing  aside  her  bon- 
net, she  ran  about  in  the  woods  and  carolled  like  the  birds  on  the  trees 
around  her ;  and  the  children  rolled  along  on  the  meadows,  or 
frisked  by  the  ndes  of  the  lambs  as  playful  as  themselves.  I  had 
come  to  conduct  a  political  intrigue,  but  bc^^an  with  finding  myself  one 
of  the  personages  of  a  pastoral.  To  corneas  the  truth,  the  aspect. of 
the  sweet  face  of  nature  on  every  side  filled  my  heart  with  a  new 
train  of  thoughts.  These  lofty  heights  crowned  with  firs,  these 
chains  of  mountains  melting  like  vapours  into  the  horizon,  and 
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losmg  themselveii  in  the  misty,  far  off  background,  seemed  a  silent 
reproach  to  the  miserable,  feverish,  petty  turmoils  of  men ;  and  the 
little  valley  full  of  sweet  scent8,and  pleasmg  sounds  drew  my  thoughts 
off  from  their  ambitious  workings,  and  disposed  'them  to  domestic, 
rural  ei^joyment.  For  three  days  I  fom)t  my  political  existence, 
and  led  the  life  of  a  farmer.  I  inspected  my  woods  and  fields,  and 
went  from  farm  to  farm,  from  meadow  to  meadow.  The  chateau, 
lately  repured,  was  comfortable ;  and  already  I  planned  changes  and 
additions,  and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  my  new  power  and 
seignory. 

Our  candidate  secures  a  majority  among  the  townspeople, 
and  the  Gbvernment  officials,  but  the  rustic  population  hold  out 
pretty  well  for  the  independent  members.  Accompanied  by  a 
few  influential  persons,  he  visits  Oerardy  an  old  farmer,  who  can 
command  ten  or  twelve  votes  at  least.  He  finds  him  at  din- 
ner, but  to  all  the  eloquent  appeals  made  to  him  on  every  hand, 
he  can  only  afford  to  grunt  out,  "  Aye ;  to  be  sure,  indeed,"  he  is 
so  occupied  with  a  troublesome  knuckle  bone  of  veal.  O^arcom- 
ing  to  the  rescue,  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  and  is 
glad  to  see  a  sign  of  awakening  interest  on  his  meaningless  face. 
He  plies  him  on  this  point,  and  whispers  that  Patturot  was  Aide 
de-Camp  to  Napoleon,  and  is  all  covered  with  wounds  received 
in  defending  his  hfe,  and  has  money  without  end,  bequeathed  to 
him  for  the  behoof  of  those  who  still  continue  faithful  to  the 
niemoty  of  the  Hero  of  Austerlitz.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Election  day,  all  the  country  voters  are  brought  in  hired  vehi- 
cles to  the  chateau,  and  feasted  like  the  sons  of  kings.  Oscar 
does  his  best  to  fuddle  his*  old  intended  victim,  but  he  is  like 
to  lose  liis  own  balance  instead.  He  sets  about  to  bray,  to 
hinny,  to  crow,  to  miaow,  to  bark,  to  croak  ;  he  makes  his  voice 
issue  from  the  ceiling,  the  chimney,  and  from  under  the  chair 
ol  Father  Gerard,  and  enchants  his  rustic  audience.  All 
being  well  primed  are  then  led  to  the  hallof  scrutiny,  and  though 
the  astute  peasant  Gerard  and  his  ten  friends  go  over  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  day  remains  with  our  hero,  and  Oscar  is 
in  extacies  though  feeling  considerable  chagrin  at  having  caught 
such  a  tartar  as  Father  Gerard,  All  are  brought  back  to 
the  castle,  the  'defaulters  excepted,  and  another  assault  of  eight 
hours  is  made  on  the  provisions,  and  at  dawn  next  day  the  sleeping 
heroes  are  picked  from  under  the  tables,  carefully  ticketed  and 
labelled,  and  placed  in  carts  for  transportation  to  their  respective 
homes.  It  took  three  davsto  remove  the  traces  left  by  these  Children 
of  Nature  (so  named  by  the  poetic  Oscar,)  in  and  about  thecha- 
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teta.  PatuTot  has  no  objection  to  their  being  called  by  this  ro- 
mantic name^  but  is  content  that  their  great  mother  should, 
for  the  futore^be  at  the  trouble  of  providing  their  food  and  drink. 
Jeromey  now  a  full  fledged  Deputy,  feels  his  consequence  aug- 
mented tremendously.  He,  a  simple  perfectioner  of  maillots 
for  the  Goddesses  of  the  Opera»  and  at  the  same  time  a  deeorS^ 
a  deputy,  a  &vorite  of  a  great  Russian  Princess,  and  a  chef 
de  Bataillon*  Oh,  but  the  responsibility;  to  have  the  eyes  of 
Europe  fixed  on  him,  to  find  his  slightest  word  or  gesture  cri- 
ticised, to  be  brought  over  the  coals  by  France,  to  be  hissed  by 
Europe  entire;  what  a  contingency,  and  what  a  course  of 
study  must  now  be  commenced  I 

Id  divers  saloons  of  Paris  I  often  heard  mention  of  a  certain 
EfUiem  Quextion  which  seemed  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  all  men  ; 
and  here  was  I  now  called  on  to  solve  this  confounded  enigma :  the 
destinj  of  the  East  might  perhaps  depend  on  my  voice.  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  say  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  personal  repugnance  to 
the  fiast ;  1  was,  on  the  contrary,  well  disposed  in  its  favor.  The 
East  is  a  region  worthy  of  our  respect :  from  it  we  get  Adrianople 
wool ;  we  are  indebted  to  it  both  for  the  sun*s  light  and  for  Cash- 
mere shawls ;  I  would  have  been  consequently  sorry  to  offer  it  any 
offence  ;  rather  let  me  rest  on  good  and  amicable  terms  with  it. 
Notwithstanding  these  good  dispositions,  I  am  still  so  much  in  the 
dark  on  the  snbject,  that  I  often  ask  myself  in  a  fVight,  if  I  have 
entertained  towards  this  cardinal  point  all  the  good  dispositions  it 
merits :  if  I  have  not  unthinkingly  trespassed  on  its  privileges  ;  if 
I  have  not  made  it  a  relentless  enemy.  May  the  bast  pardon  me 
these  involuntary  offences:  we  were  made  to  understand  each 
other ;  unhappily  1  never  could  get  through  my  part,  and  I  can  now 
only  offinr  my  humble  apologies. 

At  the  proper  time  and  place  the  new  Deputy,  with  his 
right  hand  raised,  pronounces,  the  sacramental, ''  Je  le  jure,'' 
in  the  most  imposing,  solemn,  and  impressive  manner 
possible.  He  thinks  it  made  a  certain  impression  on 
the  King,  at  all  events  it  brought  a  smile  on  the  faces 
of  the  Princes.  One  of  the  regular  ministerial  whippers-in 
takes  him  under  his  protection  to  teach  him  the  duties 
devolving  on  every  well  wisher  to  law  and  order,  the  chief  being 
not  to  dare  to  exercise  his  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a 
question,  but  to  go  for  the  ministerial  vote,  rostris,  et  unguibus ; 
this,  or  becoming  abrawling  opponent  of  Govemmentforthe  pur- 
pose of  being  bought  off,  seeming  to  be  the  only  two  courses  to  be 
adopted  by  any  man  of  sense.  Jerome  de  Falotnhrosa  now  finds 
that  his  dignity  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ease  which 
accompanies  it,    in     the   Latin  motto.     Letters  from  his 
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arrondisement  pour  on  him  like  hail;  every  civil  fanctionaty 
wishes  for  the  next  higher  post ;  all  would  be  glad  of  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  from  the  conscription  of  their  sons,  as  well  as 
the  gift  of  a  decent  pension  for  their  own  old  age :  and  oneperson 
having  invented  an  infallible  care  for  fever  must  get  a 
salary  from  Government.  A  contrabandist  wishes  to  be 
recompensed  for  all  the  persecution  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
King's  officers  in  the  alleged  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  be 
allowed  interest  beside.  In  short  Jerome  has  become  the  man 
of  business  for  the  whole  district,  the  advocate  of  desperate 
cases,  and  the  doctor  of  incurable  diseases.  A  letter  received 
from  a  certain  notary,  who  had  helped  to  secure  his  election^  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  correspondence. 

Mon  cher  Depute—Allow  one  of  your  hest  wishers  to  recal  himself 
to  your  recollection.  Tou  know  what  interest  he  takes  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  you.  We  often  speak  of  you  here,  but  the 
arrondisement  must  be  kept  well  breathed,  otherwise  it  will  slip 
throuffh  your  fingers :  by  good  luck  we  are  on  the  spot  to  watca 
your  mterests  1  have  a  little  request  or  so  to  make,  merely  as  » 
token  of  the  affection  I  bear  to  you.  First  of  all  you  will  have  to 
get  the  registery  director  dismisBed.  He  looks  too  close  at  matters 
connected  with  my  fees ;  he  is  injuring  the  Government  as  well  as 
interfering  with  my  lawful  perc^uisites  ;  and  his  successor  when  he 
knows  what  lost  him  his  place,  will  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  a  certain  devoted  friend  of  yours.  I  expect  that  the  President 
of  the  court  may  get  a  lesson  also.  He  taxes  our  costs  too  rigidly, 
and  allows  not  a  sous  beyond  the  mere  legal  dues :  it  is  an  intolerable 
piece  of  shabbiness.  Promote  him  if  you  chose,  but  send  him 
hence  at  all  events  :  my  brother  the  ju(U[e  will  sacrifice  himself  if 
necessary,  and  accept  the  presidency.  You  recollect  a  cousin  of 
my  wife  who  managed  the  conveying  of  the  voters  at  our  Election : 
he  wishes  to  be  a  tax  collector,  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
him.  This  is  the  time  to  settle  our  children.  I  intend  to  send 
Alfred,  the  eldest,  to  Paris  to  gain  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  by 
your  kind  influence.  Tou  know  what  young"  people  are  when  away 
from  the  paternal  evt,  and  my  wife  would  never  consent  to  b« 
separated  rrom  her  Benjamin,  only  for  knowing  that  he  will  find 
second  parents  in  Madame  Patnrot  and  yourself;  indeed  if  you 
can  allow  him  a  little  chamber  any  where  under  your  own  roof, 
his  mother  will  have  a  care  the  less.  My  vounger  son  Jules  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  Bourse  in  one  of  the  colleges :  he  will  do  you 
honor  some  day,  being  affectionate,  retiring  and  clever.  Alfred  is, 
on  the  contrary,  all  fire  and  Ufe,  you'll  be  delighted  with  him ; 
his  lively  disposition  comes  to  him  from  the  mother's  side.  At 
your  leisure  you  mav  think  of  our  nephew  Antoine  and  our  Avait 
Croquet ;  one  is  ready  for  his  bureau  de  tabac,  and  the  other  for 
her  post  office.  They  invoke  blessings  on  your  head  every  hour  ; 
you  are  their  patron,  their  providence  ;  your  name  is  constantly  in 
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ihtar  mouths  ;  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  forget  such  grateful 
creatures  who  never  cease  to  think  on  you. 

Am  for  myself^  man  cher  depute,  I  only  ask  for  your  continued 
friend^p.  I  am  here  standing  in  the  breach  to  defend  you  against 
a  world  m  arms.  No  self-interest  in  this  I  am  sure.  You  are  the 
man  of  the  country^  yon  are  the  conntrr  itself  in  fact ;  this  is  the 
cause  of  my  devotion.  All  true  Frenchmen  have  the  same  device^ 
*  Our  country  before  everything.' 

AgreeZf  &c.  &c.  &c 
P.S.  Mme.  B.  requests  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mme.  Patu- 
rot,  whose  abode  in  our  mountains  has  left  such  agreeable  souvenirs. 
Winter  approaches.  Mpr  wife  has  become  so  Parisian  in  her  tastes 
since  Mme.  Paturot  spoiled  her,  that  she  cannot  endure  the  milliner 
and  dressmaker  of  our  town.  If  your  lady  can  find  leisure  to  send 
down  two  bonnets,  two  gowns,  the  one  merino,  the  other  silk,  two 
nair  of  buskins,  and  twelve  pair  of  gloves,  assorted,  she  will  bind 
Mme.  B.  to  her  for  ever.  By  the  earliest  opportunity,  I  will  for- 
ward the  necessary  measures,  and  patterns ;  but  as  to  the  choice  of 
material,  color,  &c.,  my  little  woman  trusts  implicitly  to  the  faste  of 
Mme.  Paturot ;  from  her  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal.  Excuse 
me,  dear  sir,  fof  tidung  up  your  valuable  time  with  matters  so  very 
unparliamentary. 

P.S.  No.  2.  I  open  my  letter  to  give  you  a  little  more  trouble. 
At  the  period  of  your  smoum  here  I  took  notice  that  you  wore  var- 
nished boots  of  the  very  finest  style.  That  sort  of  article  is  unknown 
in  onr  latitude,  where  foxy-looking  leather,  and  polirit  of  the  egg- 
cum-lampblack  genus  still  holds  sway.  I  intend  to  introduce  the 
new  system  :  my  brilliant  boots  will  inspire  my  clients  with  awe  un- 
ftit  before.  Have  the  goodness  to  send  me  two  pur  of  the  dse  and 
make  of  the  pattern  now  forwarded ;  they  shall  be  called  by  your 
name,  as  notfdng  that  can  continue  jrour  popularity  must  be  omitted. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  high  m  the  instep, 

P.S.  No.  3.  I  open  once  more  to  remind  you  that  your  constitu- 
ents expect  to  be  snortly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  your  powerful 
maidm  speech.  A  vous.  derecM^.  B. 

Another  of  the  amenities  of  Paturot i  ptrliamentaiy  life  was 
the  early  race,  witii  one  laichet  of  the  woe  (metaphorically) 
untied,  like  a  Boman  client  of  the  days  of  Cicero,  from  one 
ministerial  bareaa  to  another,  to  beg  lor  places,  or  privileges, 
or  situations,  for  his  country  applicants ;  and  it  was  curious 
that  in  almost  every  instance,  some  one  had  got  the  privilege 
or  place  the  day  brfore,  or  the  week  just  past ;  but  by  way  of 
comfort,  the  deputy  would  be  punctually  informed  of  the  next 
vacancy 

Till  these  vacancies  should  occur,  the  least  he  could  do  was 
to  return  evasive  and  comforting  answers  to  the  distant  place 
hunters.    One  of  the  clerks  was  trained  into  this  department. 
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and  very  few  petitioners  were  disappointed, — of  answers  at  all 
events. 

But  a  greater  misery  awaited  me  from  time  to  time.  A  voter 
sometimes  came  down  from  his  hills,  brought  bis  family  along  with 
him,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  capital.  Oh  terrible  apparition  I 
Oh  dreadfbl  nightmare !  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fauer,  mo- 
ther, and  daughter  were  relieyinff  each  other  at  the  bell  rope ;  Pro  - 
▼incials,  confound  them,  are  such  early  risers.  Then  was  1  roused 
from  my  two  hours*  slumber,  and  puttii^  on  my  morning  gown,  and 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  reeled  into  the  drawmg«room,  to  give  a  gracious 
welcome  to  my  visitors,  instead  of  beaueathinff  them  to  the  care  of 
Pluto,  Cerberus,  Charon,  Minos,  and  tne  other  mhabitants  of  Hades. 
<*Hold!  is  it  really  vou.  Father  Michonneau  1  you  at  Paris!  how 
kind  to  think  of  commg  to  see  me/^  **  O  faith,  that  we  did  without 
loss  of  time,  we  know  our  duty,  ask  Madame  Michonneau  there." 
'<Oh,  as  to  duty  and  respect  and  that,  no  one  can  find  fault  with  mj 
good  man,"  added  Mme.  Michonneau.  So  I  was  in  for  my  two 
hours*  task  of  listening  to  the  cause  of  the  journey,  the  savings  made 
by  keeping  their  eyes  open,  the  settling  of  the  young  lady  at  school, 
and  the  other  weighty  reasons  which  suffice  to  rout  a  country  dweller 
out  of  his  rural  fastness.  To  see  Paris  thoroughly,  especially  every 
gratuitous  exhibition,  is  to  the  Provincial  a  case  of  conscience,  and  if 
any  lio^  happens  to  be  overlooked  the  Deputy  is  sure  to  be  blamed. 
He  is  expected  to  make  bolts  and  bars  give  way  at  the  Royal  Cha- 
teaux, the  royal  parks,  the  museums,  the  exhibitions,  aye,  even  the 
theatres.  On  these  occasions  Mme.  Paturot  took  charge  of  the  wo- 
men ;  and  ah !  what  deplorable  fashions  of  dress  did  these  ladies 
bring  from  their  wilds,  and  what  bursts  of  ill  suppressed  laughter 
did  they  not  occasion  among  the  apprentices  of  the  milliners,  to  whose 
shops  Malvina guided  them.  The  mistresses  themselves  could  scarcely 
restrain  their  merriment,  and  by  way  of  climax  to  ray  wife's  mortifi- 
cation,  they  went  out  and  returned  twenty  times  for  an  abatement  of 
two  francs  in  the  price  of  an  article. 

When  the  Michonneaus  took  dinner  with  us,  they  coolly  put  bis- 
cuits and  fruit  in  their  pockets,  for  the  next  morning's  dejeuner. 
If  thev  met  in  their  rounds  anything  antiquated  or  ridiculous  in  cut 
or  style,  they  were  sure  to  make  a  point  of  buying  it,  and  not  be  satis- 
fied till  it  was  in  their  possession. 

Sometimes  I  was  tranquil  on  my  bench  at  the  Chamber,  glad  to 
escape  for  two  hours  from  the  tyranny  of  my  patrons,  and  kept  in  a 
delightful  state  of  reverie,  by  some  sleepy,  written,  speech,whenall  at 
once  I  would  be  aroused  by  the  voice  of  an  usher  at  my  ear,  ^  Mon- 
sieur Paturot  is  wanted  in  the  hall."  Needs  must,  I  was  obliged  to 
come  out,  and  what  did  I  find  ?    a  legion  of  Michonneaus  I   three 

generations  of  Michonneaus  I !  and  for  this  countless  tribe  I  was  ob- 
ged  to  provide  seats  in  the  chamber,  to  hear  the  orations ;  at  the 
trouble  of  going  from  one  office  to  another,  and  disarranging  the 
entire  machmery  of  the  order  of  the  Chamber.  Once  ensconced  in  their 
pews,  they  soon  enlarged  their  sitting-room  by  dint  of  knee,  and  elbow, 
and  mountain  pertinacity,  so  that  they  might  chatter  at  their  ease. 
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Hmh  b^gan  anotlier  infliction — Madame  Michonne&u,  gifted  with  the 
i^t  of  a  Ijnz,  soon  singled  me  outy  and  with  eyes  and  hands,  and 
geBtnresy  seemed  eager  to  open  a  communication  with  me.  Even  at 
tiiat  distance  I  fancied  I  conld  hear  her^  *'  Eh  hnshand,  do  you  see 
our  Deputy  ?  Look,  he  is  at  this  side,  in  the  comer,  the  fourtn  on  the 
left  hand :  (then  aloud)  good  day,  M.  Patnrot,  good  day."  ''Where 
the  dence,  do  you  see  him,  Madame  Michonneau  ?*'  (I  knew  by  instinct 
thai  this  oonversation  was  passing.)  "Are  you  blind,  my  good  man ! 
there,  to  be  sure,  with  the  blue  frock  and  chestnut  hair,  speaking  with 
that  other  ramrod  of  a  Deputy,  (then  gettinja^  up)  your  servant,  M. 
Pstorot."  This  operation  endured  the  whole  sittinff ;  the  entire  family 
came  there,  as  it  seemed,  merely  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  Deputy ;  ana 
Madame  Michonneau  seemed  determined  to  commit  me  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  assembly :  so  pointed  were  the  gestures  of  hands,  and  face, 
and  so  prodigal  was  she  of  little  signs  of  familiarity,  that,  in  self-de- 
fence 1  leaned  my  elbow  on  my  desk,  and,  tumii^^  my  back 
to  the  enemy,  resigned  myself  to  a  state  of  perfect  immobility. 
The  clan  then  commenced  to  listen  to  the  speech  and  yawn,  and  eat 
some  of  the  morning's  plunder,and  Father  Michonneau  b^angradually 
to  lose  his  pristine  awe  of  the  miegesty  of  the  occupier  of  the  Tribune. 
He  took  care  to  accost  me  when  coming  out  witn,  "  and  why  does 
not  our  £>eputy  get  up  there,  and  gabble  like  the  others?  that  would 
make  a  noise  at  home.*' 

.  Always  the  same  reproach  I  "  why  does  not  our  Representative 
make  a  speech  ?"  It  is  often  wondered,  why  such  and  such  members 
get  into  the  tribune,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  the  jibes  of  the  re- 
porters. Alas !  they  go  up  in  /ear  and  trembling,  and  under  the  goad- 
mg  of  their  constituents,  especiallv  if  the  member  of  a  neighbouring 
arrondisement  makes  a  figure :  then  is  our  member  an  ass,  an  idler, 
or  one  sold  over  to  the  enemy,  and  his  only  resource  is  the  dreaded 
attempt  at  an  oration. 

Paiuroi  shivers  at  the  thought  of  the  ordeal :  he  fears  that 
he  will  lose  his  self-possession  i^ter  climbing  the  awful  marble 
steps,  and  finding  himself  the  centre  of  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
a  namerous  assembly.  He  also  fears  that,  becoming  confused, 
and  attempting  to  improvise,  absurdities  will  be  as  likely  to 
pour  from  bis  lips  as  things  worth  listening  to. — Confidence 
m  your  own  powers,  and  contempt  for  the  qualifications  of  your 
auditory,  being  the  chief  ingredients  of  success,  he  dreads  the  ex- 
periment, as  he  hfis  no  pretension  to  either  of  these  gifts. 

At  last,  finding  himself  as  it  were,  between  the  de^  and  the 
deep  sea,  he  determines  that  he  will  pass  the  Eubicon,  and 
from  the  moment  of  taking  this  resolution,  adieu  to  sleep. 
He  lay  awake  fancying  himself  in  the  Tribune,  striving  with 
meaningless  words  and  incoherent  phrases:  he  searched  for 
the  sonorous  adjective,  the  resounding  substantive, — ^he  polished 
the  peroration,  he  perfected  the  exordium.  .  This  state  of  sleep- 
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kssness  and  nightmare  gare  him  firightfol  cramps  in  the  legs, 
and  he  thence  takes  occasion  to  bewul  the  lot  of  the  bedfeUowa 
of  renowned  orators. 

<*  What  in  the  world  ails  yon?"  said  Ifalvina ''  joa  are  wriggling  and 
twisting  like  a  Melon  eel."  "I  am  improTising^  my  dear,  improTisinff. 
Ob  what  a  driiciovs  sentenoe  I  hare  jast  seonred ;  shall  I  repeat  it 
to  Tou?"  <^  I'd  be  well  employed  listening,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  momine.*' 
**  JLh,  my  dmkf  eloquence  is  not  confined  to  hoars :  for  twenty  min- 
utes I  have  been  crashing  the  faction  with  the  hammers  of  my  rhe- 
toric.*' **  So  you  have— in  your  dreams ;  111  find  the  marks  on  my  legs 
in  the  monung."  '<  All  inspiration,  my  pigeon :  I  will  pulrerise  ^e 
Press,  this  pli^e  of  plagues,  this  Hydra :  listen.**  ".  No,  no,  TU 
get  up.**  **  Hear  what  I  was  saying  to  this  l^per  which  they  call  a 
dTournal :  I  soared  to  the  highest  point  of  eloquent  snblimity.  Hess* 
ieurs,  I  take  possession  of  the  Tribune  to  protest  against  the 
boundless  license  of  the  Press.  Were  I  to  periui  on  the  scaffold,  I 
will  ruse  my  voice  against  these  scribblers  who*' — **  Jerome,  Jerome, 
youYe  taking  advantage  of  your  positioii.*'  ''Wait  for  a  bit,  my  dar- 
Hn^ :  111  give  them  such  a  cudgelling  as  will  astonish  them. — These 
scribblers  who  reject  nothing,  who  voluntarily  assume  the  position 
of  outlaws,  who" — **  Jerome,  do  you  intend  to  put  me  in  a  passion  ?" 
«'  A  little  patience,  my  dear,  you  will  now  see  the  arrow  launched  to 
inflict  a  mortal  wound.-— These  scribblers  who"—''  You*U  have  it  I  see 
—now  mind  yourself,  Mr  Paturot.  "  •  •  •  • 

After  this  specimen  of  a  French  Mrs.  Caudle,  Paturot 
describes  his  attempts  at  duqaencCi  and  thus  paints  one  of  his 
models — Bertyer  :— 

To  make  myself  a  proficient  in  the  oratorical  art,  I  had  then 
in  the  chamber  under  my  eyes,  a  number  of  first-rate  models:  which 
should  I  follow?  that  was  the  question.  My  first  great  man  wore 
a  blue  coat  fastened  to  the  very  chin  with  steel  buttons:  at  a  dis- 
tance it  would  resemble  a  cuirass  covering  a  well  developed  chest. 
The  character  of  the  head  was  fine,  the  eye  livelv  and  full,  the 
features  regular,  the  lip  slightly  sardonical,  the  forehead  vast,  and 
the  head  bald.  Tou  could  perceive  in  the  ensemble,  real  power, 
feeling,  warmth,  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  artist.  He  was, 
in  effect,  a  great  artist,  more  enthusiastic  than  self-convinced,  more 
ardent  than  reflective,  and  delighting,  for  sake  of  the  very  difficulty, 
to  move  about  in-  a  labyrinth  without  visible  issue.  Speech  more 
beautiful  or  more  complete  than  his,  could  not  be  heard,  nothipg 
more  sonorous  or  more  fall  than  the  quality  of  the  tone  :  the  dignity 
of  his  gestures,  and  the  pride  of  his  look  conferred  on  these  exterior 
advantages  a  resistless,  seductive^  influence.  In  his  happy  days  no 
orator  could  g^uard  his  convictions  with  the  charm  of  so  many 
combined  attractions.  But  this  success  rareW  attended  him  beyond 
the  tribune ;  having  listened  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  you  should 
not  spoil  the  impression  by  looking  at  it  in  type.  The  lava  once 
cooled,  lost  its  proper  quality  of  glitter  and  movement ;  in  the 
evening  you  admired  the  torrent  in  fusion ;  next  morning  you  could 
not  help  remarking  the  scories.     There  was  much  vagueness  in  the 
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idM  under  all  the  ponp  of  the  ezpreisioii;  a  dialeetio  more  brilliant 
than  solid;  meagre  aigmoeiitt  onder  flowing  robes  ;  a  rare  skill  in 
throwii^  uncertainty  into  a  onestiony  bat  no  power  to  arrive  at  a 
just  ooneiosion.  These  were  tne  features  of  his  oratorical  powers, 
the  moat  finished,  andy  at  the  same  time^  the  most  incomplete  of  any 
•zhifaited  in  the  modm  school.  He  fijafored  there  as  one  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  art»  and  tfamigh  on  opposite  sides,  I  must  allow  him  his 
IbU  claim  to  his  position. 

'  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  OdiQon  Barrot : — 

Nesur  him*  but  with  a  heavier  appeananoe  by  far,  sat  a  tribune  who 
made  too  much  use  of  his  eye-ghilss  in  filling  up  pauses,  and  keeping 
himaelf  in  countenance.  He  also  wore  a  coat  buttoned  to  the  ohin, 
%  drcumstanoe  aeemiivly  inseparable  from  the  outer  man  of  orators. 
▲  forehead  lofty  and  prqjectinjg*  the  eye  surmounted  by  a  bushy 
eyebrow,  the  forepart  of  the  cranium  nearly  bald,  a  countenance  de- 
ficient neither  in  dignity  nor  character  {  these  were  the  characteris- 
tic  traits  of  m^  second  master  in  art.  When  compared  with 
the  former  chief,  his  method  had  not  the  same  power  or 
grandeur;  it  was  heavy,  and  the  diction  was  devoid  of  doffaneeand 
ease ;  the  expression  was  just  but  lai^^d,  and  not  always  wm  chosen, 
and  the  grace  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  solidity.  These  defiMts 
were  recompensed  by  the  possession  of  many  sterliog  qualities ;  under 
the  rough  bark  you  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  a  fond  of  rectitude^ 
and  an  accent  of  the  most  honest  self-conviction  ;  his  ideas  made 
their  way  to  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with  some  embarrassment ; 
still  ^9j^  wore  found  logically  dependent  on  each  other,  evolved  in 
A  certain  order,  and  clothed  in  a  sober  garb  too  much  neglected 
in  this  day.  In  these  conditions,  the  orator  creditably  represented 
a  party  which  relied  more  on  sound  principle  than  on  charm  of 
elocution.  I  was  not  of  this  party,  but  was  ever  ready  to  recoffmse 
the  uprightness  of  its  views,  and  the  Mncerity  of  its  convictions. 

We  next  have  Lamartine : — 

These  two  persons  having  been  considered,  I  was  approaching  my 
object.  This  was  the  eany  time  of  a  talent  the  most  dithyrambic 
that  ever  invaded  any  rostrum,  premising  that  I  wish  this  epithet  to 
be  taken  in  its  best  sense.  Plato  excluded  all  poets  firom  his  Repub- 
lic, without  seemi]^  to  suspect  that  thereby  he  banished  himself  as 
poot,  aye,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  antiquity.  He  who  aspires  to 
the  perfect  is  *  poet,  for  what  b  poetry  but  an  ideal  of  perfection, 
wroi^t  from  the  combination  and  abstraction  of  imperfect  thin^ 
One  can  then  be  a  great  poet  and  a  great  orator,  there  is  no  m- 
trinsic  inconsistency.  Notning  could  be  more  noble  or  felicitous 
than  the  cut  of  the  features,  the  carriage^  and  the  pose  of  the  lyric 
and  chivalric  orator  of  whom  I  speak.  These  exterior  advantages 
count  for  somethiqg  in  the  success  of  a  speaker,  they  prepare  and  per- 
lect  it,  and  when  purity  of  accent  and  enunciation,  grace  and  mode- 
nJdQD  of  f^esture,  and  sparkling  play  of  feature  are  added, 
the  elocution,  with  little  effort,  seiaes  on  and  enchains  the 
hearers.  This  was  the 
i&el  it  the  less  necessary 


oase  with  the  poetHurator :  but  he  did   not 
to  display  all  the  magnificence  of  his  style. 
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and  bring  to  his  aid  a  prose^  colored  with  as  much  care  as  the  most 
perfect  poetry.  At  this  epoch  his  views  soared  beyond  the  Chamber, 
and  he  frequently  overshot  the  mark»  and  was  soon  obliged  to 
regulate  his  strength^to  moderate  the  spring  of  his  powers^  andbrii^g^ 
both  his  thoughts  and  their  dress  to  tne  level  of  the  capacity  of  his 
hearers.  This  superabundance  of  power,  is  however,  a  defect  readilj 
pardoned ;  it  is  far  easier  criticized  than  attained. 

The  next  is  Ouizot : — 

And  now  for  the  contrast ;  close  to  this  enchanter  who  held  in  tda 
hand  the  golden  branch  of  poetry  ever  renewing  its  leaves,  seethe 
dogmatic  teacher  who  sacrifices  to  concision,  I  might  almost  say 
dryness,  inexhaustible  abundance  of  images:  the  well-filled, 
and  compact,  and  involved  period  are  succeeded  by  short 
and  square-cut  phrases,  and  a  dialectic,  sober  and  magisterial. 
All  was  done  oy  weight  and  measure,  all  went  on  by  learned, 
sharp,  and  unerring  demonstrations.  His  oratorical  baton 
resembled  mightily  uie  ferule  of  the  schoolmaster ;  the  re> 
quest  took  the  air  of  an  injunction,  the  very  pi'aver  resem- 
bled  a  remonstrance*  This  plan  is  occasionallv  successral ;  assem- 
blies seldom  rebel  when  they  are  ruled  by  an  intellect  of  this  kind,  par- 
ticularly if  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  leader  correspond, 
and  better  still,  if  the  eye  be  calm  and  austere,  the  outline  of  the  coun- 
tenance angular,  and  the  voice  distinct  and  commanding. 

Now  we  have  Thiers : — 

Nothing  is  more  sure  of  success  than  a  will  which  requires  impli- 
cit obedience,  and  will  not'brook  discussion ;  and  if  this  self-will  is 
found  united  with  some  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  rare  that  large  as- 
semblies resist  the  combination.  Dogmatic  eloquence  is  the  surest 
in  effect,  the  easiest  in  practice.  It  is  seldom  that  we  cannot  inspire 
others  with  our  own  self-confidence,  particularly  if  this  confidence  in 
frequently  exhibited  and  never  seen  to  waver.  Still,  success  in  this 
line  was  not  to  he  thought  of  by  me  ;  my  instincts  directed  me  else- 
where. Another  orator  of  the  first  class  flourished  in  the  Chamber, 
and  he  was  destined  to  be  mv  model.  I  never  could  sufficiently  ad . 
mire  the  rapid  triumph  he  nad  obtained.  To  acquire  a  high  parlia^ 
mentary  position,  he  had  had  to  contend  with  obstacles  of  every  kind, 
in  his  voice,  in  his  size,  and  in  a  very  unprepossessing  exterior.  The 
members  who  ordinarily  ruled  the  house,  had  every  advantage  over 
him  in  these  respects.  It  was  necessary  to  compensate  for  tnem  by 
dexteritv  of  speech,  fecundity  of  resources,  and  versatility  of  tal- 
ent. This  was  my  idol,  the  master  of  my  choice  :  every  time 
he  mounted  the  marble  steps  I  became  self-recollected  as  one  going 
to  receive  a  lesson.  To  do  him  justice  he  was  no  niggard  of  his 
time,  and  I  had  am^e  leisure  to  imbue  myself  with  his  manner  and 
peculiar  method.  What  particularly  pleased  me  in  his  procedure 
was,  that  he  began  with  his  subject  m  its  cradle,  and  never  quitted 
it  till  it  was  entombed,  or  otherwise  exhausted.  He  always  took  for 
granted  ^and  Ood  knows  with  what  justice  I)  that  the  Assembly  was  ig- 
norant of  the  very  first  principles  of  things ;  this  showed  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature.    Thanks  to  him,  1  was  very  near  comprehend- 
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ing  the  Eastern  question;  he  was  my  star  in  the  darkness:  through 
his  instructions  I  learned  that  there  stands  on  the  Bosphorus,  a 
city  called  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Turks  form  the  majority  of 
the  population.  Now  this,  it  must  he  owned,  was  a  fiMst  very  essen- 
tial to  be  known  at  the  outset ;  with  some  farther  efforts,  I  might 
hmve  obtained  a  notion  of  Syria  and  Bgypt,  famous  countries  in 
days  of  old.  Alas !  time  was  wanting  to  complete  my  parliamentary 
and  historical  education.  Still  nouiing  can  efface  the  impressions 
left  on  my  memory  hy  an  eloquence  the  most  spirited,  the  most  alert, 
and  the  most  profuse  of  any  or  our  orators ;  how  can  I  forget  his  in- 
genious style  of  explanation  and  narrative,  the  ductility  and  elesance 
of  hb  language,  or  his  historic  erudition,  which  never  seemed  at  a 
loss,  or  unable  to  furnish  parallels  or  illustrations. 

Jerome  having  selected  his  model,  sets  to  work  by  laying  in 
a  store  of  parliamentary  phrases  in  fashion  at  the  time,  for  his 
great  speech  on  the  subject  of  allowing  cheese  into  the  countiy^ 
duty  fi^  this  question  interesting  his  mountain  constituency 
in  a  very  sensible  manner.  He  gets  the  speech  by  heart,  but 
is  careful  to  have  the  manuscript  in  his  pocket  when  ascending 
into  the  tribune. 

A  glass  of  water  was  at  my  right  hand  ;  I  drank  it  off  mechani*. 
ealW,  and  endeavouring  to  steady  my  voice.  I  began.  "  Messieurs," 
said  I,  "permit  me  to  address  my  country  on  a  subject  which  deeply 
mterests  her,  I  speak  of  cheeses."  At  this  unlucky  word,  a  rou*  of 
langhter  burst  trom  the  whole  assembly.  Ministers,  journalists, 
even  the  very  ushers,  took  part  in  the  |;eneral  hilarity.  It  was  a  very 
decided  hit,  so  I  attempted  to  continue,  but  found  it  impossible ; 
the  explosions  of  mirth  drowned  my  voice,  and  some  uncomplimen- 
tary jokes  began  to  circulate.  Tired  at  last,  I  descended,  but  carried 
my  precious  manuscript  to  the  office  of  the  Moniteurj  where  it  fig^ured 
in  ^se  laige  columns  next  day,  interspersed  with  cheers,  aj^pkaue, 
and  hears.  My  constituents  lost  the  cause,  bat  I  obtained  m  their 
eyes  a  complete  success,  and  thus  I  won  my  field  of  Austerlitz. 

But  poor  Paturot  has  been  very  fortunate  hitherto,  gaining 
distinctions  and  advantages  which  precipitate  his  downfal.  His 
ill  adapted  and  expensive  mediaeval  establishment,  his  parlia- 
mentary engagements,  his  attention  to  his  military  duties,  the 
knavery  of  a  head  clerk,  to  whom  the  care  of  his  neglected  busi- 
ness was  entrusted,  and  his  loans  to  his  great  Russian  Princess^ 
all  unite  their  evil  influence,  and  our  hero,  instead  of  finding 
his  eai98e  well  filled,  is  obliged  to  borrow.  He  speculates  in  the 
funds,  and  buys  an  enormous  amount  of  stock  on  one  occaaiouj 
from  seeing  by  chance  an  open  letter  on  the  table  of  an  influential 
person  to  whom  he  had  paid  an  early  visit.  This  unlucky  note 
oearing  a  date  six  months  old,  unperceived  by  our  victim,  he  is 
ruined  if  the  PrimreM  cannot  refund.   She  disappears,  and  is 
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heard  of  some  years  later  as  mistress  of  a  caf^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  and  Field  Maraial  Tapanowitci  condescends  to  look 
after  the  spoons.  A  benevolent  money  lender  comes  now,  tieui 
Beua  ex  machi/na^  with  22,000  francs,  and  will  not  hear  of 
interest :  he  merely  takes  a  mortgage,  or  some  French  instroment 
similar  thereto ;  and  all  would  be  very  well,  bnt  that  he  can 
command  no  more  readycash,for  the  moment, than  6,000  firanca. 
However  he  conducts  Jerome  into  his  extensive  store,  and  there 
our  hero  is  left  at  entire  liberty  to  make  up  the  deficit  with  coiioas 
bird  cages,  pipe  shanks,  otter*skin  caps,  boxes  of  wafers,  cases 
of  puppets,  tooth-picks  in  hard  wood  of  the  Pacific,  galvanised 
mouse-traps,  paint-brushes,  accordions,  and  spicy  pictures. 
Our  borrower  must  be  difficult  to  please  if  he  could  not  make 
a  selection  from  these  valuables,  bnt  in  spite  of  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  our  political  man  of  business  that  should  never  have 
soared  beyond  the  province  of  the  sonnet  or  feuilleton,  is  cast 
into  prison,  and  passes  through  the  court  of  bankruptcy ;  and 
here  he  observes,  ^j^oMan^,  that  he  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  a  creditor  throwing  his  slave  into  prison,  and  thereby  rendering 
any  payment  impossible.  Poor  Malvina,  awaking  from  her 
feverish  dream  of  high  life,  is  once  again  the  devoted  and 
affectionate  wife ;  and  that  we  mav  not  leave  the  reader  with 
■ore  fedinp  for  the  sorrowful  lot  of  the  misguided  but 
worthy  pair,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  some  government 
appointment,  of  a  moderate  salarv,  is  procured  for  them  in  the 
province,  and  there  they  are  settled,  at  the  dose  of  the  story, 
tolerably  resigned  to  their  destiny. 

The  length  of  our  extracts  leave  us  little  space,  even  if  we  had 
the  inclination,  to  draw  an  erudite  moral  from  the  work  before  us. 
We  might  conclude  that  persons  of  a  poetic  temperament  are 
not  the  best  adopted  to  fill  commermal  or  political  offices  ; 
that  talents  or  property  are  of  little  use,  except  the  possessor 
enjoys  in  addition  the  blessing  of  sound  common  sense;  and  that 
people  mixing  in  society  above  their  rank  are  no  better  off 
than  the  earthen  vessel  among  his  brazen  acquaintances  in 
the  flood :  but  these  truths  are  Met  than  the  times  of  Esop, 
and  besides,  we  are  convinced  that  little  benefit  is  really 
obtained,  in  a  worldly  or  moral  point  of  view,  from  didactic 
treatises,  or  moral  observations.* 

*  To  the  list  of  good  French  Works,  giyen  in  The  Irish  Quartbrlt 
He  VIEW,  Vol.  III.  No.  11,  we  beg  to  add  a  pleasant  novel,  or  rather 
eoUection  of  novelettes,  by  Pitre  Chevalier,  La  Chambre  de  la  Reins  ; 
Xa  Marquise  de  Norville^  a  Longuedoc  story  by  £114  Berthet;  and  a 
truly  beautiful  tale  by  George  Sand,  caUed,  Mont  RevSche, 
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of  1858 — ^As  Brought  fiom  the  Commons',  and  as  Bead 

a  Second  time  in  the  Lords'. 
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BqK>rt  made  to  The  Tenant-League  Conference,  Dublin, 

Tuesday,  October  4th,  1 858. 
4.  Report  from  Her  Majesty  s  Commissioners  of  Inmwry  into 

ike  state  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Oecnpation 

if  Land  in  Ireland.    Presented  to  both  Houses  of  rarlia- 

ment  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  1845. 
Trb  Land  Question  in  Ireland  has  been,  for  many  years,  one  of 
the  chief  of  what  have  been  called  the  problems  of  Ireland's 
economic  condition ;  and  has  been  fatally  prolific,  not  merely 
in  our  own  times,  but  for  much  more  than  a  century  back, 
of  misery  and  crime.  So  dark  and  dispiriting  is  the  prestige 
thus  acquired  that  it  has  deterred,  and  still  does  deter,  many 
from  even  approaching  the  investigation  of  this  question ;  and 
thereby,  in  all  probability,  has  much  delayed  its  satisfsc- 
tory  settlement ;  if  it  be  capable,  as,  for  our  parts,  we  would 
beheve  and  hope — against,  perhaps,  all  rational  expecta- 
tion, of  a  complete  settlement  deserving  to  be  styled  con- 
dnare. 

To  supply  material  to  the  reader  for  comine  to  a  judgment 
of  his  own  upon  the  matter — one  of  such  deep  interest  and 
importance,  not  solely  to  Ireland,  but,  through  her,  to  the 
Empire,  which  never  can  be  thoroughly  prosperous  while 
Ireland  is  disturbed — we  propose  in  tins  paper  to  review,  as 
Buodnedj  as  possible,  the  present  and  the  by-gone  condition 
of  the  Land  Question.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
notice  as  part  of  our  text,  but  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  a  fair  exposition  and  treatment  of  them,  and 
a  due  oonnderation  for  tneir  authors  and  public  advocates,  the 
various  nlans,  bills,  and  theories  on  tlie  subject,  that  have 
emanated  from  public  writers,  and  from  speakers  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it, — ^in  office,  or  in  opposition. 

The  relations  between  Lanalord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland 
were  thus  described  ten  years  ago,  by  an  Englishman  who 
had,  for  thirty  years,  been  agent  to  large  estates,  both  in  the 
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North  and  South  of  Ireland  j  a  map  of  conservative  opinions^ 
bat  unconnected  with  party  in  this  country : — 

'*  The  occupying  tenantry  are  in  alow  state  of  serfage ;  their  mode 
of  living  is  low,  their  condition  abject,  their  treatment  bauffhty, 
their  distance  from  any  intercourse  with  the  lords  of  the  sou  im- 
mense. In  general  they  are  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
agents,  whose  chief  duty  is  deemed  to  consist  in  the  exaction^  by  every 
possible  means>  of  the  highest  possible  rent ;  his  duties  being  re- 
garded by  his  employers  as  frUy  mscharged  by  that  mere  collection.'* 

*  •  •  •  (p.  16.)  •  *  •  •  «<  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  ho- 
norable  exceptions  ;  but  it  is  the  general  state  of  things  of  which  we 
now  treat.  *  *  In  a  general  point  of  view,  if  proofs  were  wanting 
of  the  utter  derangement  of  this  important  relation,  they  would  be 
abundantly  supplied  from  that '  evidence  of  facts/  which  presents  it^ 
self  to  the  eye  and  reaches  the  heart  of  every  traveller  m  Ireland ; 
moving  him  now  with  compassion,  now  with  indi^puition,  until,  alas  I 
throu^  the  deadening  powers  of  habit  and  familiarity,  both  his  eye 
and  his  heart  become  more  callous.*'  (p.  22.)  *' However,  one  can- 
not atjiret  behold  the  wretched  and  nlthy  habitations — ^the  inade- 
quate outbuildings-~the  ragged  habiliments-^the  poor  food — ^the 
miserable  fences»«nd  the  thousand  other  indications  of  poverty, 
without  feeling  that  much — ^very  much  indeed  is  wrong  between 
landlord  and  tenant."  (p.  23.)  '*  Every  writer  on  Ireland  speaks 
of  '  Exorbitant  Bents,'  viz.,  Spenser,  Dean  Swift,  Archbishop  Boul- 
ter, Bt.  Hon.  J.  Fitzgibbon,  Gordon,  Newenham,  Dr.  Woodward, 
Curwen,  Parliamenta^  Beports  (with  evidence)  of  Committees  of 
1825, 1830,  1832.  Wakefield,  the  latest,  says :— « It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  as  landlords,  the  Irish  proprietors  exact  more  from  their 
tenants  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any  other  country' — and  the 
close  inspection  of  any  particulars  of  sale  of  land  will  shew  the  fact. 

*  *  *  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  rents  in  Ireland  are  vastly  5e- 
yond  any  proportion  of  produce  exacted  in  England.^*  •  •  •  ^pp^ 
26,  27.)  *' '  *"<^y  *  P?**y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  '^ith  a  bevy  of  bidders 
humbly  walking  after  him :  <  Well  Mick,'  he  says  to  one, '  you  hear 
what  Pat  bids  for  the  land  ;  now  what  will  you  advance?'  *  Why 
yer  'honor,  its  more  than  the  value,  but  111  give  your  honor  three 
days'  turf  drawing.*  *  Three  days,  mv  lad,  when  you  know  that  my 
turf  stack  requires  a  month's  fine  weather.'  *  Och,  then,'  says  Denis, 
'  I'll  not  grudg^e  yer  honor  a  week.'  '  By  the  powers,  now,'  says 
Larry,  '  I'd  g^ve  yer  honor  two  weeks  if  the  place  would  keep 
a  horse,  or  a  mule,  or  a  donkey,  in  the  way  of  drawing ;  but  I'D 
bring  yer  honor  a  fat  pig  anyhow,  and  pay  the  rint  of  £4  an  acre  as 
punctually  as  any  other  man,*  *  Larry,  the  land  is  yours.' "  (p.  38.) 
*'When  the  inevitable  ^arrear^  comes  on,  further  demands  are 
made  in  the  way  of  personal  service ;  and  further  injustice  perpe- 
trated. Thus,  for  instance,  the  unfortunate  tenant  is  made  to  pay 
all  the  poor  rate,  by  a  refusal  to  allow  any  portion  of  it  till  the  last 
penny  of  rent  is  piud  ;  a  circumstance  neither  probable  nor  expected. 
Good  landlordism  in  Ireland  has  many  checks,  but  none  so  powerful 
as  ridicule.     Does  a  landlord  evince  a  disposition  to  let  his  land  at 
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nodenie  renti»  it  is  endeaTonred  to  langh  him  out  of  his  amiable 
weahiess,  and  stronj^  hints  are  given  hj  other  landlords^  that  by  fool- 
ishly giving  away  his  own  property,  he  is  indirectly  lessening  theirs."* 

These  are  but  a  few^  and  not  the  strongest,  extracts  from  the 
treatise  of  this  English  gentleman,  long  and  intimately  con- 
Yersant  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  reguds  the  tenure  of  land. 

The  Commissioners  of  Land  Inqairy,  appointed  by  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Government  in  1841,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  reported  in  1845,  (two  years  later  than  the 
appearance  of  the  work  from  which  w&  have  last  quoted,) 
and  tbeir  account  of  the  state  of  things  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  was  strongly  in  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Wiggins.  Their  striking  language,  in  speak- 
hig  cS  the  cottiers  and  agricultural  laborers  of  Ireland  is  sadly 
fieuniliar  to  our  ears.  They  said  of  them — premising  that  "  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  population  comes  within  the 
designation''  in  question, — ^that 

''The  agricultural  laborers  of  Ireland  suffer  the  greatest 
privations  and  hardships ; — they  depend  upon  precarious  and 
casual  employment  for  subsistence ; — they  are  oadly  housed, 
badlv  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  their  labor ; — ^it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  sufferings  and 
privations  which  the  cottiers,  and  laborers,  and  their  families 
m  most  parts  of  the  country  endure ; — in  many  districts  their 
only  food  is  the  potatoe,  their  only  beverage  water ; — ^their 
cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against  the  weather ; — a  bed  or 
bUnket  is  a  rare  luxury ; — and  nearly  in  all  their  pig  and  their 
manure-heap  constitute  their  only  property ; — ana  finally,  that 
they  endure  sufferings  greater  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world." 

In  another  part  of  their  Report,  they  speak  of  the 
victims  of  what  is  known  by  the  sadly  expressive  de- 
signation of  "  the  dearanoe  system.  ''It  would  be  impossible 
for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to 
which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or  of  the 
disease,  misery,  or  even  vice,  which  thev  have  propagated 
in  the  towns  wherein  they  have  settled;  so  that»  not 
only  they  who  have  been  ejected  have  been  rendered 
miserable,  but  they  have  carried  with  them,  and  have 
a^ravated  that  misery/* 

*  See  Wiggings  **  Monster  Misery  of  Ireland,"  Dublin,  1843.  See  also 
the  I>evon  Commisnoa  Report. 
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We  might  easily  maltiply  these  distressing  quotations,  were 
it  not  too  great  a  trespass,  not  so  much  upon  the  reader's 
patience,  as  apon  his  feelings.  Our  limits  too,  require  that 
we  should  jproeeed  with  our  subject. 

Unhappuy  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  foregoing 
extracts,  has  by  no  means  become  a  stoiy  of  the  past.  It 
has  prevailedj  with  even  greater  intensilr  and  severity,  to 
within  a  very  recent  period,  arid  is  still  rife  in  too  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Bents  have  been  kept  up,  although  produce 
has  fallSn  in  price.  Ejectments  were  unroaringly  urged 
on  in  despite  of  every  remonstrance  and  supplication; 
and  the  cabins  of  the  peasantiy  were  pulled  down  in 
such  numbers,  as  to  gire  the  appearance,  throughout  whole 
regions  of  the  south,  and  still  more  of  the  west,  of  a  country 
devastated  and  desolated  by  the  passage  of  a  hostile  army. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  and  in  fact  it  was  thought, 
and  expected  b^  many,  that  the  diminution  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  smce  1H46 — a  diminution  of  at  least  three 
miUions,  of  which  upwards  of  one  million  may  be  calculated 
to  have  perished  at  home  under  the  combined  agencies  of 
famine  and  disease,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  extraordinary  emi^tion,  even  still  actively  in  pro- 
gress— would  have  had  mixed  up  with  its  many  calamities,  a 
small  modicum  of  good  in  ameUorating  matters  in  some 
degree,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  bidders  in  the  species 
of  land*auotions  so  strikingly  depicted  by  Mr.  Winins.  Bot 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  ''supply ''  of  land  has  beai  dimin- 
ished in  still  a  greater  proportion  than  the  demand^  owing  to 
to  the  mania  wmch  possessed  our  landlords  within  the  last  few 
years,  of  ''consolidating, — '^  in  accordance  with,  the  d(^ma- 
tizing  theories  of  London  newspaper  writers,  and  of  Scotch 
cabinet-philosophers.  Enormous  tracts  of  land,  formerlv  in 
busy  agricultural  occupation  by  crowds  of  people,  have 
been  given  up  to  "  scientific  experiments,''  on  the  part  of  an 
"enlightened''  landlord  aided,  or  rather  played  upon,  by  a 
mysti^ring  and  "owereanny**  Scotch  Steward;  or  have  b!een 
turned  into  unwieldy  realms  of  pasture,  where  sheep  and 
cattle  reign  supreme,  and  usurp  the  places  where  once  stood 
the  humble  homes  of  thousands  of  industrious  human  beings. 

The  field  of  competition  has  thus  become  even  more  nar- 
rowed than  the  number  of  competitors;  and  an  unexpected, 
and  in  a  great  degree  unprecedented  re-inforcement  has  come 
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to  the  laUer  from  the  ranks  of  the  smaller  traders  and 
bnsiness-people  in  towns^  who  are  said  to  have  lately  began 
to  di^lay  a  singolar  avidity  for  the  possession  of  farms. 

It  ia  trae  that  the  landlords  who  have  essayed  in  practice 
the  neiwBpaper  and  cabinet*bom  theories  alladed  to,  have 
already  b^on  to  see^  because  they  have  been  made  U}feel, 
their  mistake.  It  has  been  foand  that  a  ''Scotch  steward'' 
is  not  necessarily  a  wealth-bringing  divinity :— -that  gentle- 
man-farming upon  a  large  and  "enlightened^  scale  has 
sQch  fiur-sighted  views  aliout  it,  as  to  make  the  profits 
disappour  utterly  in  the  distance ;  that  the  introduction  of 
'' diemistry ''  into  agricultural  operations  has  a  tendency 
to  "  dissolve''  or  "transmute ''  the  money  of  the  proprietor; 
and  that  men^  women^  and  children^  are  not^  after  all,  such  a 
surplusi^  in  the  orderings  of  Providence  as  the  benevolent 
philGsopners,  and  utilitarian  dogmatizers  who  lecture  upon  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  are  wont  to  consider 
them. 

But  the  discovery  has  come  late,  and  the  conviction  is  still 
more  tardily  and  unwillingly  acknowledged ;  and  indeed  even 

?^  more  sparingly  acted  upon.  But  events  hurry  on. 
he  flower  of  our  people  are  going  forth  from  us,  takinff 
away  the  capital  tlua  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  the  land 
at  home,  enriching  the  country  and  the  individual.  And  where 
the  people  do  remain  in  any  number  the  old  bickerings  are 
still  rife,  and,  periodically,  the  fearful  news  of  an  agrarian 
moider  comes  upon  us  with  the  startling  effect  of  the  minute 
gun  heard  from  the  sea  at  night,  reveahng  suddenly  that  the 
elements  of  destruction  are  rioting  abroad. 

Mr.  Tinoent  Scully,  Queen's  Counsel,  and  M.F.  for  the 
great  agricultural  County  of  Cork — himself  a  considerable 
proprietor  of  land,  thus  describes  the  existing  state  of  things, 
in  a  work  entitled,  T^e  Irish  Land  Question,  which  he 
published  not  long  ago. 

*'  The  tenant  has  no  sufficient  security  for  the  repayment  of  any 
labor  or  capital  he  may  expend. — Barely  indeed  is  he  able  to  invest 
It  in  the  most  Intimate  manner  by  acquiring  a  permanent  interest 
ia  his  own  farm.  Consequently  the  land  is  seldom  improved ;  but 
often  deteriorated.  He  becomes  unable  to  meet  his  original  rent, 
and  is  either  ejected,  or  suffered  to  linger  on.  Finidly  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  pay  any  rent ;  the  ruined  occupant  of  an  ex- 
hausted fiurm.— Landlord  and  tenant  suffer  through  the  continual 
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irritation  and  warfare  which  the  present  aystem  of  tenure  engen- 
ders and  perpetuates  between  them."* 

Having  thus  far  stated  the  opinions  of  men  well  versed  in 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  we  tarn  to  Mr.  SciiU/s  pro- 
posals for  the  amelioration  of  the  misery  of  the  people 
whom  he  has  described  :  his  panacea  is — 

**  A  Land  trUnmal  to  be  constituted  which  on  being  applied  to 
bj  a  Undlord  and  tenant^  is  to  have  an  accurate  map  prepared 
and  to  ascertain  by  a  proper  valuation  the  fair  letting  value,  or . 
net  annual  value,  which  a  solvent  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  over  all 
rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges.  If  this  valuation  be  agreed  to  by 
the  parties,  it  is  to  be  registered  for  future  reference :  together 
with  all  documents  appertaining  to  the  transaction.  The  rent  agreed 
on  is  to  be  lodged  in  oank,  to  the  credit  of  the  Land  tribunu :  in 
default  of  which  lodgement  the  landlord  may  re-enter:  but  the 
tenant  may  redeem  within  six  months  by  paying  up  arrears 
and  costs ;  or  mav  sell  his  interest  to  a  third  party  who  will  do  so. 
The  landlord  to  have  a  summary  power  to  prevent  sub-letting, 
waste,  or  breach  of  agreement  on  the  tenant's  part :  and  may  also 
raise  money  on  land  debentures  equal  to  ten  years'  purchase  of  the 
Jixed  rent.  The  tenant  to  have  a  perpetual  interest  under  the 
agreement  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  ;  and  he  may  fiie  down  his 
rent  at  4  per  cent,  by  paying  instalments  of  not  less  than  one  year's 
rent.  He  mav  also,  on  paving  one  moiety  of  the  purchase  •money 
of  the  ownership,  raise  the  other  moiety,  either  from  private 
persons,  or  by  an  advance  from  public  money  to  be  repaid  oy  low 
instalments  of  part  principal  and  part  interest :  secured  upon  land- 
debentures."f 

Not  delaying  to  express  at  length  the  astonishment  with 
which  such  a  plan,  from  such  a  quarter,  must  fill  every  mind,  we 
w6uld  note  some  very  serious  objections,  which,  unless  refutable, 
must  prove  its  utter  impracticability. 

First,  how  is  this  *^ Land-tribunal *'  to  be  constituted; 
and  to  be  paid  ?  Where  are  the  wise  men  skilled  in  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  in  general  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
who  can  be  induced  to  give  up  all  other  pursuits,  to  devote  them- 
selves permanently  to  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the 
intricacies  connected  with  the  valuation  of  all  the  lands  of 
the  Kingdom  ?  They  must  be  well  paid  for  such  an  office ; 
and  as  in  these  free-trade  and  Laissez-faire  times  there  is  no 
chance  of  Parliament  consenting  to  salaiy  them,  direel  and  large 
money-fees  will  have  to  be  exacted  from  landlord  and 
tenant  going  before  them ;  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  equally, 
or  mare,  valuable  time  and  temper. 

•  p.  29—30.    t  pp.  41—44. 
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.  That  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  work  cut  out  for  this  tri- 
banal,  let  us  take  Mr.  ScuU/s  own  stMimary  of  it,  at  page 
47 — 48,  of  his  own  book. 

**  Their  duties  shall  be  Ist.  To  prepare  appropriate  forms  and 
general  rules,  to  regulate  proceediugs : — ^2nd.  to  examine  each  pro- 
posal, to  have  a  map  and  ascertun  Jmr  letting  value  (f)  ttwestigate 
title  (!)  ;  and  require  that  all  documents  be  dulj  lodged.  3rd.  To 
reeave  trndpay  aver  aU  rents  !  !  To  receive  and  duly  apply  all  sums 
paid  as  rent  or  for  the  purpose  of  fining  down  rents— and  act 
mammarUy  m  enforcing  payments  and  observance  of  agreements ! 
4th.  To  issue  land-debentures.  5th.  To  examine  and  decide  on 
applications  for  absolute  sale  of  any  settled,  or  trust  estate ;  receive 
the  purchase  money ;  and  provide  for  its  future  application ;  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  rights  and  bo  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
parties !  6th.  To  arrange  for  local  land-banks,  through  which  all 
payments,  &c.  shaU  pass.** 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  must  the  members  of  this 
land  tribunal  be  first-rate  agriculturists ;  but  first-rate  law- 
?ers,  bankers  and  executive  administrators  of  the  new  land- 
law  1  And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Scully's  plan,  there  is,  at 
first,  to  be  no  campuhion  on  landlord  and  tenant  to 
submit  themselves  to  this  tribunal,  though  it  must  be  con- 
stituted and  ready  to  act  the  moment  they  agree,  (if  ever 
ihev  do  a^ree),  to  submit  to  it  I  Truly  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  parties  will  be  of  the  poet's  opinion, — 
^  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.'' 

But  supposing  these  giant  initiatory  difficulties  disposed  of, 
with  the  same  facility  that  giants  are  dealt  with  in  fairy  tales, 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  first  ob- 
jection, just  stated.  The  strong  ground  for  further  objections 
must  be  obvious  on  a  moment^s  consideration  of  the  pro- 
position to  have  rents  paid,  not  into  a  landlord's,  or  his 
agent's  hands,  but  into  those  of  a ''  TnbunaV*  or  Board, 
such  as  we  have  just  described;  which  would  thus  have  the 
handling  of  13  or  14  millions  of  money,  independent  of 
the  sums  contemplated  to  be  similarly  paid  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fining  down  rents.  Again,  all  the  elaborate  machinery 
tbas  to  be  set  a-going,  is  to  be  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  total 
stoppage  and  dSfeat,  whensoever  a  landlord  may  choose  to 
consider  that  there  has  been  waste,  or  breach  of  agreement 
on  the  tenant's  part, — he  being  empowered  in  such  cases, 
summarily   to   re-enter  and  resume  the  land  to  himself  I 
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But  it  cannot  be  neceasanr  to  go  farther  in  dealing  with 
a  pvoject  80  evidently  but  a  haafy  tliought. 

We  come  now  to  the  plan  upon  which  there  has  been 
much  of  fiEMstitioQs  agitation  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
not  a  little  of  real  agitation — the  plan  of  the  body  entitling 
itself  the  '« Tenant  League/' 

The  following  is  the  "  Exposition''  of  it,  drawn  up  and 
approved  at  the  Tenant  League  Conference,  of  September^ 
1852,  and  ratified  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  same, 
in  October  of  the  present  year. 

<'  The  protecticm  of  law  U  required  for  the  whole  body  of  Irish 
tenanti :  as  regards  the  nature  of  that  protection^  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  Ist  The  tenants  who,  without  anj 
security,  have  made  improvements.  2nd.  Tenants  who,  in  the 
absence  of  any  law  to  protect  them,  have  been  deprived  of  all 
ordinary  motive  to  improve  ;  and  therefore  have  not  improved,  but 
who,  on  the  passing  of  a  ^od  tenant  right  law,  would  be  Ukely 
immediately  to  commence  improvements.  *  3rd.  Tenants  who  re- 
lying on  an  existing  custom  of  tenant  right  have  improved  and 
accumulated  nroperty  on  the  soil.  An  adequate  tenant  right  law 
should  provide  for  all  these.  The  following  are  leading  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  Mr.  Crawford's  bill.  Ist.  That  all  improvements 
made,  inherited  or  purehased  by  the  tenant  ought  by  law  to  be  his 
own  property.  2na.  That  so  long  as  they  ada  a  marketable  value 
to  his  land,  they  are  unexhausted;  and  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
at  any  period  they  should  be  forfeited  to  the  landlord.  3rd.  That 
it  is  umost  universally  true  that  all  improvements  in  Ireland  have 
been  made  b)r  the  tenant -*that  the  presumption  of  law  should 
accord  with  this ; — and  that  in  any  legal  proceedings  all  improve* 
ments  should  be  presumed  so  maae,  unless  the  contrary  be  snewn. 
4th.  That  when  a  landlord  goes  to  evict  a  tenant  or  raise  his  rent, 
the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  all  improve- 
ments, and  that  inasmuch  as  a  compulsory  chaitfe  of  farm  b  a 
frightful  loss  to  the  tenant,  such  tenant  should  be  compensated 
for  the  injury  consequent  on  such  enforced  dispossessment.  5Ui. 
That  a  tenant  be  legally  entitled  to  sell  his  interest  in  his  farm  to 
any  other  solvent  tenant,  provided  Ihat  in  so  selling  he  do  not 
subdivide ;  and  that  when  any  landlord  declines  to  accept  such 
solvent  purchaser,  he  should  himself  be  bound  to  accept  a  surren- 
der of  tne  farm,  paying  the  original  tenant  for  his  improvements, 
or  for  his  tenant  right,  according  to  the  custom,  6th.  That 
inasmuch  as  a  tenant  often  finds  himself  in  the  circumstances  tiiat 
he  is  paying  a  rent  for  his  farm,  which  said  &rm,  if  divested  of 
the  tenant's  Improvements,  is  not  worth  ;  and  the  tenant  is  there- 
fore, in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  under  the  necessity  of  either 
continuing  to  pay  rent  for  his  own  improvements,  or  else  sur- 
rendering such  improvements  to  the  landlord  along  with  the  land  ; 
that  any  such  tenant,  being  a  tenant  holding  at   will,   or  from 
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>  to  j^fr,  wbatM  bo  oititled  to  serve  notice  of  siirreoder  of  his 
I OD  his  landlord,  and  requiring  a  reduction  of  rent,  with  an 
offer,  stating  the  rent  «t  which  he  would  be  willing  to  continue  as 
tenant — that  if  the  landlord  object  to  continue  bun  at  such  rent, 
a  valnatioQ  of  the  £srm  by  arbitrators  should  therefore  be  had.^ 
that  such  valuatioii  should  disoriminate  what  is  the  value  of  the 
inproveiaentBy  and  what  would  be  a  fair  rent  to  pay  for  the  land 
if  diTe^ted  of  these  improvements ;  that  the  Undlord  should,  at 
his  option,  either  accept  the  surrender  of  the  land  and  the  im- 
provements, paying  the  tenant  what  the  improvements  have  been 
so  valoed  at,  or  eue  leaving  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  im^ 
proved  land,  continue  him  in  the  tenancy  at  such  rent  as  the  land, 
without  the  improvements,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  worth ;  the 
landlord  in  no  case  to  be  bound  to  accept  the  surrender  and  make 
compensation,  provided  he  be  willing  to  allow  the  tenant  to 
eontmue  in  occupation  at  the  fairly  vanied  rent,  or  to  sell  at  such 
rent  to  another  solvent  tenant. 

"  That,  after  the  acceptance  of  a  tenant,  at  a  rent  settled  by  the 
arbitrators,  or  other  tribunal  provided  in  any  law  of  tenant  right, 
such  acceptance  should  be  taken  to  operate  as  a  lease  for  some  given 
period,  say  14  years,  and  that  during  such  period  no  further  question 
at  to  rent  should  be  raised  by  either  party. 

**  That  the  tenant  should  have  no  right  to  claim  for  any  other  im- 
provements than  such  as  are  suited  to  his  farm,  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  a  husband-like  maimer — ^that  he  should  claim  no  more  than  in 
proportion  as  these  improvements  increase  the  letting  value  of  the 
iSuin  at  the  time  that  the  valuation  of  them  is  made ;  but  that  if 
he  ehooaes  to  make  no  claim  for  them,  or  if  they  are  adjudged 
to  be  of  a  sort  nnsuited  to  the  farm,  or  not  adding  to  its  letting  vidue, 
then  he  should  be  entitled  to  remove  the  materials  of  them. 

"That  the  operation  of  the  laws  repealing  the  duties  on  imported 
cattily  com,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  having  greatiy  reduced 
the  Talne  of  land,  and  altered  by  an  act  of  the  le&islature  the  prices  and 
oonditioas  under  which  land  was  let  before  such  duties  were  repealed, 
all  tenants  holding  by  lease  or  written  agreement  made  after  the  vear 
1815,  and  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  should  be  entitled  to 
daim  *  new  valuation  of  their  lands,  and  a  reaclJustmMit  of  the  rent 
to  tho  emstrng  Talue  of  land,  provided  always  that  such  claim  be 
made  on  or  before  some  certain  dav,  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature. 

**  That  inasmuch  as  common  pradence  has  hitherto  prevented  a 
large  proportion  of  tenants  from  making  improvements  which  the 
law  authorised  the  landlord  to  confiscate  to  his  own  use,  and  it  is 
just  and  politic,  that  existing  tenants  who  may  be  willing  to  make 
Improrementi  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  them  under  the 
security  of  a  good  tenant  right  law,  that  in  order  to  give  time  for 
tiie  nukking  of  such  improvements,  no  landlord  should  be  permit- 
ted for  a  reasonable  period  (to  be  fixed)  after  the  passing  of  a  tenant 
Sbt  law,  to  evict  any  tenant  so  long  as  he  pays  a  fur  rent  for  his 
ding,  tiie  fhir  rent  to  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  provi- 
ded for  in  other  cases  under  the  bilL 

**  That  bv  the  changes  in  the  law  already  alluded  to,  the  calamitous 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  increase  of  local  taxation  conse- 
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qtient  on  these  and  other  causes,  great  arrears  of  rent  hare  acemnu- 
lated  on  tenants,  which  arrears  discourage  thdr  industry,  and  oppress 
their  energies— that  from  the  peculiar  causes  which  hare  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  these  arrears,  it  is  just  and  politic  that  tenants  in 
this  special  case  should  he  enabled  to  compound  fbr  these  arrears  by 
means  of  the  same  tribunals  as  mar  be  prorided  for  other  cases  ari- 
sing under  a  tenant  right  law.  That  in  all  districts  where  the  te- 
nant right  custom  has  prevailed,  tenants  should  be  entitled  to  the  foil 
benefit  of  that  custom,  if  they  choose  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it — ^that  in 
such  cases  they  should  prove  that  the  custom  has  existed  in  the  district, 
and  should  shew  what  the  custom  is — ^that  they  should  be  bound  to  elect 
whether  they  should  claim  on  the  gp-ound  of  improvements,  as  provided 
for  by  the  act,  or  under  the  custom,  but  that  they  should  not  claim  under 
both  ;  that  having  elected  to  claim  under  the  custom,  and  shown  what 
that  custom  is,  they  should  in  all  cases  of  proceeding  connected  with 
eviction,  rise  of  rent,  &c.  &c.,  be  entitled  to  the  fuU  benefit  of  such 
custom,  to  be  enforced  by  the  same  tribunals  that  may  be  provided 
for  other  cases  coming  under  a  tenant  right  act." 

Looking  attentively  into  this  exposition,  and  perusing 
the  more  extended  and  detailea  explanation  of  its 
subject  matter^  in  the  Bill  denominated,  Sharman  Craw^ 
fort 9  Bill,  we  find  that  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  as  a  lav>^  the  following /m>«^i^^  should  be 
obtained,  viz : 

Disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant  aie  to  be  submitted 
to  two  arbitrators,  one  chosen  by  either  party,  with  an  umpire 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  both ;  and  if  no  decision,  (or  submission 
to  such  decision,)  then  the  case  to  be  referred,  if  a  matter  of 
less  than  £100  value,  to  the  Assistant  Barrister  with  a  Jury;  and 
if  over  £100  in  value,  to  the  Assizes.  There  will  thus  have  been 
incurred  expence  and  loss  of  time  in  attending  and  paying 
arbitrators  and  umpire,  bringing  witnessess,  &c. — and  in  case  of 
the  references  or  appeals  provided  for,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  increased  expence — and  a  delay  of  months :  certainly 
not  less  than  two,  and  possibly  seven  or  eight  months,  (9ee 
clauses  V.  and  VL)  before  an  ultimate  decision. 

Then  come  the  matters  of  enquiry.  These  must  be  ranged 
under  several  divisions : 

1st.  What  improvements  have  been  made;  and  are  they 
improvefnenis  t 

2nd.  By  whom  made — by  the  tenant  alone  ?  or  by  the  land- 
lord P  or  by  both  together  ? 

In  the  latter  case  another  question  arises — viz : — ^in  what 
proportion  is  their  value  to  be  shared  ? 

3rd.  What  is  their  value  ? — and  in  what  proportion  is  that 
value  to  be  shared  between  the  parties  P 
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CSaose  7,  which  specially  deals  with  this  question  of  ^^  valued* 
pnrrides  that  in  all  cases  the  arbitrators  shall  first  specify 
what  "they  deem  to  be  the  *fa%r  rent,'  according  to  the  de^ 
jmUum  h^wrt  given  of  */air  rent.'  '*  Naturally  we  look  back  at 
onoe  to  discoTer  this  definition^  and  find  it  (such  as  it  is^)  in  clause 
%,  where  it  is  dedared  to  be  the  landlord's  /ust  proportion  of  the 
money  value  of  the  gross  produce  at  the  market  price  of 
.  such  produce,  which  the  land  will  give  under  a  fair  system 
of  culture  and  improvement;  after  deduction  for  labor  and 
expenses  of  cultivation,  and  for  taxes,  cesses,  &c.  &c.  !  I 

According  to  this  then,  hfair  rent  means  d^just  proportion  I 
we  get  rid  of  the  diflBciJty  about  ^^faii^'  by  encountering  an 
equivalent  difficulty  as  to  "jusC' ;  and  yet  we  are  not  altoge- 
ther relieved  of  the  former  epithet.  It  meets  us  again  when  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  cultivation  the  land  is  capable  of,  as  we 
find  we  have  to  agree  on  what  is  to  be  considered  a  '^  fair'' 
system  of  culture ! 

With  such  a  formidable  enigma  to  be  solved,  lesser  mystifi- 
eations  are  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  Yet  we  mav  observe,  in 
passing,  that  it  does  appear  rather  a  strange  description  of 
^grou produce,*'  to  give  that  title  to  the  residue  of  the  produce, 
after  deductions  for  all  cost  and  expenses  of  cultivation,  all 
taxes,  rates,  cesses  and  charges,  and  for  all  labor  of  the  te- 
nant I !  I 

Already  there  must  have  appeared  enough  to  satisfy  every 
calm  and  reasoning  mind  of  the  unfitness  and  incoherence  of 
the  proposed  remedial  measure  :  but  we  cannot  altogether  pass 
from  its  details,without  noticing  briefly,  and  summarily,  a  few 
more  points  in  which  it  really  is  inconsistent  with  common 
sense,  as  well  as  with  beneficial  legislation. 

By  clause  1,  the  out-going  tenant  in  seeking  compensation 
for  **  improvements"  can  claim  not  only  for  the  *'  value  of  all 
labor  and  capital  expended,  and  for  his  interest  in  the  premises," 
but  also,  for  "any  loss  or  injury  he  may  sustain  by  dispossess- 
ment  therefrom"  1 

By  clauses  4  to8,  a  system  of  arbitration  and  valuation  isestab- 
lished,  which  is  phunly  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  though  landlord 
and  tenant  may,  if  they  so  please,  arrange  their  differences 
without  it,  yet  either  can  compel  the  other  to  submit  to  it. 
The  first  question  here  to  be  asked  is,— if  this  be  a  good  and  a 
right  system  between  landlord  and  farmer,  why  should  it  not 
also  prevail  between  farmer  and  laborer  ?  ^he  labor  of  the 
8 
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latter  is  his  estate^ — as  the  land  of  the  landlord,  and  the  money 
and  skill  of  the  farmer  are  theirs  respectively ;  and  if  the&rmer 
is  to  be  specially  protected  by  law  in  his  bargains,  the 
laborer  has  fully  as  much  right  to  similar  protecium. 
His  claim  is  perhaps  even  stronger,  because  of  his  greater  po- 
verty and  helplessness.  That  he  needs  such  protection,  (if  it  is  to 
be  given  to  any  dass)  is  unhappily,  not  to  be  denied.  No 
one  at  all  aoquaintea  with  the  country,  and  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  its  agricultural  classes,  can  hesitate  a  moment 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  petty,  but 
very  cruel  tyranny  exercised  upon  the  mere  laborers ;  and  that 
however  head-landlord,  his  agent,  or  the  much  assailed  '*  mid- 
dleman'' may  conduct,  or  misconduct  themselves  towards  their 
immediate  dependents,  the  cases  of  tyranny  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  direct  tenants  towards  their  subtenants, 
and  especially  their  hired  laborers,  are  sadly  numerous,  and 
incontestable. 

It  is  very  significant  that  there  has  not  been  found,  among  the 
roarers  of  the  Tenant  League,  a  single  Boanergta  to  advocate 
the  claim  of  the  laboring  class  to  at  least  as  much  protection 
in  their  dealings  with  the  fanner,  as  may  be  given  to  the  latt^ 
in  his  dealings  with  the  landlord.  If  the  State  determine  that 
interference  is  necessary  to  repress  injustice  on  the  part  of  tlie 
landlord,  it  would  seem  very  inconsistent  to  allow  equal  or 
greater  injustices  to  proceed  unchecked  at  the  next  point  of  the 
social  scale.  But  this  inconsistency  is  tacitly  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  Tenant-League.  Thev  pretend  to  be  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  people,  when  in  truth  and  fact  they  are  only 
fighting  for  the  objects  of  one  class  among  the  people-^the 
farmers  of  Ireland ;  and  are  ready,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  to 
encroach,  not  only  upon  unjust  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
landlords,  but  unon  the  landlord's  merest  and  most  undeniable 
rights,  and  equally  to  sacrifice  the  iuteorests  of  the  laboring 
classes.* 

The  evil  of  the  precedent  to  be  established  in  attempting,  by 
State  interference,  to  regulate  prices  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, would  not  stop  with  theraising  of  the  dangerous  question 
of  similarly  interfering  to  regulate  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor.  The  legislature  would  be  instantly  besieged  by  the 
claims  of  other  departments  of  industry,  tor  a  like  intermed- 

•  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hiborers  cannot  buy  the  ••  Nation" 
or  *•  Tablet,'*  and  the  farmers  can  purchase  eiliker  or  both.  Ed. 
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dling.  The  cry  would  be ;  *'  you  are  interfering  between  purcha- 
ser and  vendor — ^between  employer  and  employed  in  the 
oonntiy.  Be  just  then — do  equal  justice  to  us,  and  lend  us 
your  aid  by  law  to  make  our  bargains  also.^  The  precedent 
will  be  undeniable.  The  example  will  be  patent  and  multifold. 
The  demand  will  in  truth  be  irresistible.  And  thus  we  shall 
see — ^if  the  bill  of  the  Tenant  League  shall  pass — ^if  it  be  jtom- 
iUe  that  atiek  a  bill  eatUd  pass — we  old  exploded  and  disas- 
trous expedients  for  regulating  prices^  wages  and  all  contracts 
between  man  and  man, — by  other  than  the  natural  and  solely 
legitimate  process  of  bee  mutual  agreement, — ^maugurated  and 
set  a  ffoing  once  more,  once  more  to  breed  confusion,  conten- 
tion, disappointment,  a^d  ultimately  a  widely  destructive,  mur- 
derous and  ruinous  Social  War. 

The  anomalous  char^eter^  or  (to  use  rather  a  plain  but  a  very 
expreasive,  and  really  in  this  case  a  very  appropriate  word)  the 
wumsiroeify  of  the  legiriation  thus  proposed  is  consistent 
throughout,  in  minor  as  in  larger  matters.  Section  1,  allows 
the  tenant  to  daim  either  under  tenant  right,  or  under  the 
arbitration  and  valuation-dauaes  of  this  bill ;  but  no  option 
is  left  to  the  landlord.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  claim 
tot  compensation  for  improvements  under  whichever  alterna- 
tive the  tenant  may  please  to  select. 

Conacre  lettings  and  sublettings  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tection to  be  given  by  the  League  Bill,  under  sections  2  and 
11 ;— although  ewrj  one  who  knows  Ireland  must  be  aware  that 
these  are  practices  of  old  standing,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
habits  of  the  country;  and  in  truth  inevitable,  or,  to  coin  a 
word^  unpreveniable,  when  the  pressure  of  population  comes 
upon  the  land-marl^t.  The  provision  against  subletting 
t^ds  strongly  to  eonfirm  the  impression  deducible,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  from  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  namely,  that  it 
is  simply  and  purely  a  farmers  bill ;  to  give  tAem  advantage, 
at  the  expense  of  the  classes  above  and  below  them. 

By  dause  8,  as  before  remarked,  the  landlord  must  bring 
proof  against  the  tenant's  claim  for  improvements  before  the 
tenant  need  substantiate  the  chiim. 

By  clause  18,  a  tenant  is  free  to  erect  what  buildings  he 
likes,  no  matter  haw  tmsuited  to  the  farm ;  secure  that  even 
though  the  arbitrators,  or  valuators,  shall  declare  him  not  en- 
titled on  leaving  his  farm,  to  compensation,  either  by  reason  of 
their  unsuitableness,  or  of  any  otAer  circumstance  whatever, 
(indudinff,  of  course,  circumstancea  disadvamtMjfeaue  to  tie 
ialdinf,)ne  still  may  remove  all  the  materials  of  those  build- 
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ings,  without  being  subject  to  any  penalty  or  action  for  waste 
or  dilapidation. 

We  have  now  to  note  the  changes  and  shiftiugs  of  plans  and 
provisions^  which  go  so  distinctly  to  prove  that  there  is  much 
more  of  popularity  hunting  and  private  objects  at  the  bottom 
of  this  agitation^  on  the  part  of  at  least  its  noisier  advocates, 
than  of  well  considered  and  soundly  based  legislation. 

In  their  initiatory  Committee,  of  the  year  1850,  the  Tenant 
Leagers  declared,  amongst  other  things,  that  i — 

**  Yaloation  of  Rents  must  be  distinctly  included  in  any  measure 
to  be  approved  of  by  this  Committee.  Nothing  on  account  of  ira. 
provements  made  by  Temmts  is  to  be  included  in  the  landlord's  Bent." 
That  is  to  say,  that  although  the  Landlord  supplies  the  raw  material, 
or  rather  the  material  in  a  certain  stage  of  preparation,  in  supplying 
the  land  that  is  to  be  operated  upon,  he  is  not  to  have  ang  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  finished  article !  This  is  a  principle  that  would  scarcely 
De  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any  other  department  of  industry ; 
nay  that  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  demands  even  of  Trades'  Unions 
and  Committees  of  *'  strikes"  in  manufacturing  districts.  "  No  lease 
or  written  agreement  for  a  holding  shall  be  disturbed  save  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lessee  or  his  assigns" !  That  is  to  say,  that  leases  and 
agreements  are  to  be  binding  upon  Landlords,  but  not  upon  tenants. 
And  to  this  it  is  added,  that  on  the  tenant  taking  it  into  his  head  to 
compel  puch  revision  of  the  original  agreement  and  a  new  award 
being  made,  he  may,  if  dicontented  with  the  new  award,  elect  to  go 
back  to  the  superseded  agreement,  while  all  the  time  the  landlord  is 
left  without  any  power  of  redress  I  "  The  Board  of  Guardians  for 
each  Poor-Law -Union  shall  be  empowered  to  procure,  when  required, 
portions  of  land  to  be  divided  into  lots ;  for  the  purpose  of  allocating 
the  same  to  farm-laborers."  This  last  sapient  proviso  to  which  we 
shall  presently  make  another  brief  allusion,  was,  on  a  second  edition 
of  the  **  programme"  or  •*  resolutions**  of  the  initiatory  Committee, 
resolved  into  the  glorious  vagueness  of  a  recommendation,  that  "  it 
be  a  recommendation  to  the  League,  when  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  tenant  farmers,  to  have  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes." 

Let  it  be  here  noted  that  the  League  agitation  did  not  far 
progress  after  this,  when  point  after  point  of  their  initiatory 
programme  was  quietly  dropped,  or  mystified  and  refined  away 
to  nothing,  amid  a  cloud  of  wordy  explanations  and  qualifica- 
tions, (notwithstanding  it  had  been  declared  ''essential,")  with 
the  single  exception  of  "  Valuatim!*  which  certainly  was  re- 
tained and  set  forth  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  so-called 
"Sharman  Crawford's  Bill.'' 

The  '•  Allotment"  system  started  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ck)mmittee  of  1850,  is  the  same,  in  substance, 
as  that  tried  and  universally  condemned  in  the  English  Poor 
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Law  Unions^  at  various  periods,  and  in  diifferent  shapes^  during 
the  miserable  and  melancholy  history  of  Poor  Laws  in  England. 
We  need  not  delay  to  discuss  it^  as  it  evidently  was  merely 
thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  agitation,  as  a  kind  of  9op 
to  the  laborers;  under  the  idea  that  a  claim  would  be  made  on 
their  behalf.  Since  then  it  has  utterly  disappeared  from  the 
public  documents  of  the  League,  and  has  never  once  been  ad- 
vocated at  their  meetings. 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  League- 
notabilities,  when  we  find  that  even  "Valuation,*'  the  principle 
upon  which  they  based  their  scheme  as  a  wholes — the  ffreai 
principle,  as  they  boasted,  of  their  movement,  is  actually  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  also  abandoned !  Yet  that  such  is  the  case, 
we  shall  have  presently  to  quote  irrefragable  evidence  ! 

Meantime  we  have  arrived  at  that  portion  of  our  subject  when 
the  occurrences  of  last  Session  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of 
land  legislation  come  properly  under  review.  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford's  Bill,  or  the  thing  wAieA  went  by  the  name  of  that 
respectable  gentleman,  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
qualification  just  made  is  not  without  its  significance.  The  Bill 
in  question  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  Mr  Crawford ;  and 
he  acquiesced  in  its  being  popularly  called  hu  Bill.  Not  many 
men  will  refuse  that  which  gives  them  distinction  in  public, 
no  matter  how  temporary  or  bow  incorrect  of  application ;  in 
truth  the  Bill  haa  little  or  nothing  of  Mr.  Sharman 
CVawford's  antecedent  projects  in  it,  and  embraced  provisions 
as  entirely  new  to  him  as  to  the  sober-minded  friends  generally 
of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  land  question.  It  was  a  hotch-potch 
in  which  several  ttie9  montees  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  from  districts  in  Kilkenny  county,  in  Limerick  county, 
in  Clare,  Meath,  Dawn,  Antrim,  &c.,  aided  by  men  who  wanted 
to  sell  their  newspapers,  and  men  who  wanted  to  get  into 
Parliament  by  hook  or  by  crook,  threw  in  each  his  little 
crudity,  without  regard  to  anything  but  to  having  a  finger  in 
the  pie,  and  the  result  has  been  indeed,  what  in  vulgar  parlance 
is  understood  by,  "  a  mess  "  1 ! 

Last  session  "began,'^  in  parHamentary  phrase,  in  November  of 
the  year  before  last.  On  Monday,  the  22d  of  November,  1852, 
Mr.NapiQr,Q.C.memberforDuDHn  University,  and  at  that  time 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  under  Lord  Derby's  Government, 
brought  forward  what  were  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
positions  of    that    Administration    for   amending   the    law 
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between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  He  commenced  by 
quoting  the  late  Sir.  IL  Peel  on  the  necessity  to  Ireland's 
prosperity  of  an  amelioration  of  her  law  of  tenure ;  and  then 
statmg  his  own  opinion^  that  Ireland  imperatively  required  for 
her  weUlare,  the  "adjustment  of  the  long  vexed  land  question/' 
He  then  recapitulated  the  testimonies  of  the  poet  Spencer,  of 
Jamesthe  First's  Attorney-General  in  Ireland^  Sir  J.  Davies,  and 
various  subsequent  authorities^  as  to  the  miserable  and  oppressed 
condition  of  the  Irish  small  landholder  in  their  time^  and  showed 
how  the  traditions  of  their  days  were  facts^  even  in  our  own. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time/'  he  said,  *'  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  land  there  was  occupied  by  tenants  at  will,  having  no 
security  whatever  for  their  industry  or  enterprise,  and 
consequently  in  a  position  befitting  the  idle  and 
improvident  man,  but  altogether  unjust  to  the  honest  and 
earnest  cultivator.  Altogether  neglected  by  the  absentee 
proprietor,  ground  down  by  the  middleman,  living — if  living 
— from  hand  to  mouth,  utterly  uncertain  and  insecure  in  his 
holding,  the  occupier  of  land  had  lived  wretchedly  on  his 
few  acres,  and  when  the  first  storm  arose-^when  the  first 
calamity  occurred  at  all  beyond  the  ordinary  condition — 
wholly  foundered.  Hence  the  people  had  never  improved — ^the 
country  had  never  prospered. 

We  bad  quoted  thus  far  from  his  speech  of  November,  1852, 
with  the  foregoing  and  other  startling  confessions  and 
admissions — startling,  and  hopeful  also,  when  coming  from  an 
Irish  Conservative  bound  up  with  the  landlord  party,  when  the 
Dublin  morning  papers  of  29th  and  SOth  December  reached 
our  hands,  with  Mr.  Napier's  own  exposition  of  his  measures, 
and  his  version  of  the  history  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Debates  of  late  years.  The  fairest  course  towards  him  and  to  our 
readers  will  be  to  abstract  the  chief  facta  and  points,  and  then 
to  place  in  contrast  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  very  recently 
published  version  of  the  same  little  history.  Mr.  Napier  states : — 

"  I  have  never  admitted  the  claim  of  a  tenant  in  arrear  of  rent,  for 
compensation  for  improvements  whioh  possibly  may  have  been  made 
with  his  own  capital . . .  Mpr  bill  gave  no  claim  save  to'  a  non-defanltlnff 
tenant,  and  to  him  not  until  the  landlord  brings  an  ejectment.  When  I 
entered  Parliament  in  1848,  I  was  nut  on  a  Committee  on  Sir  W. 
Somerville's  Bill  for  a  settlement  or  this  (the  Land  Question)  sub- 
ject :  a  unanimous  anxiety  to  secure  bon&  fide  tenants  was  manifested, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  Session  we  got  through  many  clauses  .  .  . 
In  1850  the  Government  re-ihtroduced  the  measure  that  had  passed 
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tiirottgh  Committee :  but  without  powers  to  persons  with  limited  in- 
terats  to  make  beneficial  leases  and  agreements  sufficient  for  securing 
compenaation  to  tenants.  It  professed  to  deal  with  *  compensation' 
not  only   proapectiyely,  but  retrospeetiveiy  in  reference  to  a  limited 

dass  of  claims Nothing  further  was  done  till  1652»  when  Lord 

John  Russell  explained  the  delay  by  saying  his  Government  had 
thought  the  bill  of  1850  enough  ;  but  that  it  had  failed  to  appease 
clamour.  Several  leading  members  umnff  me  to  the  task  I  con- 
sented to  take  up  the  question.  Sir  B.  Feel  in  1845  had  attempted  it 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission*  and  continued 
the  bill  in  1846,  till  he  left  offiee.  Every  leader*  including  Lord 
6.  Beatiiick,  had  by  that  time  given  assent  to  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation. (Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol.  123,  p.  1532--4.)  My 
Leasing  Powers  Bill  went  to  enable  such  leases  or  contracts  to  be 
made  as  would  encourage  improvements.  It  did  not  propose  to  give 
any  period  of  possession  as  an  absolute  right :  but  fixed  certain  periods 
as  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  claim  for  compensation : — ^the  second  part 
of  my  bill  providing  that  thei^e  agreements  should  be  sufficientlv  bmd- 
ing  without  disturbance  to  any  of  the  other  arrangements  of  the  ten« 
ancy ;  or  altering  its  nature  or  special  conditions.  As  regards  Ten- 
ant compensation — the/uhire  difficulty  would  be  greatly  reduced  by 
express  contracts,  and  dnninisbed  competition.  As  to  retrospective 
compensation  I  at  last  thought  there  might  be  a  safe  qualification. 
Under  this,  buildings  of  every  kind  erected  by  tenant  of  his  own  will 
and  by  his  own  money  were  to  be  his,  subject  to  pre-emption  by  the 
landlord  at  a  valuation,  or  by  a  new  tenant.  An  amicable  valuation 
is  provided... Should  the  tenant  have  no  more  than  the  right  of 
removing  the  materials ?-«and  no  pecuniary  compensation  be  ffiven, 
where  the  buildings  are  suitable  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? 
The  last  poor  law  and  the  *  valuation'  act  of  1852,  excluded  certain 
improvements  Arom  valuation  ;  and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  well 
first  to  take  those  specific  improvements  that  the  legislature  treated 
as  proper  to  be  eacouraged :  2ndly,  by  fixing  a  period  of  eigoyment 
of  them  :  drdly,  allowing  no  claim  save  on  ejection  without  tenant's 
deianlty  and  then  only  the  value  of  the  residue  of  the  above  fixed 
period,  and  not  to  exceed  a  fixed  maximum :  4thly,  securing  execution 
of  proposed  improvements  and  ascertaining  their  real  value;  5thly  and 
lastly,  by  giving  the  Landlord  the  option  of  assenting  to,  and  making 
a  contract  of  the  tenant's  proposal,  or  leaving  it  to  the  tenant,  and  not 
disturbing  bis  possession  without  sufficient  cause ;  or  bringing  the 
matter  under  my  Land  Improvement  Bill.. ..In  committee  my  plan  in 
the  'Leasing  Powers  Bill'  for  a  compensating  period  in  the  case  of 
buildings,  was  objected  to  ;  with  a  suggestion  that  the  'actual  value' 
with  some  restrictions,  should  be  taken.  The  subj  ec  t  of  compensation 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  viz..  On  the  soil  and  In  the  soil.  For 
the  first  class,  a  'compensating  veriocT  was  rejected  ;  but  a  contract 
allowed  for  jtecumary  compensation  where  the  buildings  were  'suitable.^ 
The  Tenant's  '  Compensation'  Bill  included  such  buildings,  farm 
roads,  and  external  fences.  The  other  subje^rts  of  compensation  were 
eliminated,  as  it  was  thought  they  were  met  by  the  provision  for 
express  contracts  under    the  Leasing   Powers  Bill.     The  Fixtures 
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clause  of  the  Tenant  Compensation  Bill  has  been  preserred  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill.  As  to  the  Tenant  Compen- 
sation Billy  the  Government  measure  was,  I  thought,  open  to  much 
greater  objection  than  mine,  for  which  it  was  substituted  ....  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  add,  that  I  never  could  find  sufficient  reason  to  an- 
ticipate the  peril  to  property  which  others  apprehend  from  this  BilL" 

So  fiar  Mr.  Napier , — whose  statement  we  Iiave  been  obliged 
very  greatly  to  compress :  but  think  we  have  not  done  so  with 
any  unfairness^  or  injustice  to  it,  or  to  him. 

To  his  measures^  the  Tenant  League  in  their  report  of  June 
15th^  1853,  objected ;  but  still  more  so  to  the  Government  mea- 
sure of  which  they  made  the  following  complaints : 

1st.  It  ignores  tenant  bight.  (Ou  this  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  League's  own  Bill  practically  does  the  same.) 

2nd.  It  gives  no  continuation  in  occupancy  until  compen- 
sated. 

Srd.  It  gives  no  protection  against  rack-rents  on  Improve- 
ments, nor  for  assessment  and  valuation  of  rack-rent  arrears. 

4th.  And  whereas  Mr.  Napier  gave  compensation  for,  1st. 
Newly  made,  or  enlarged  ouildings  suitable  to  the  Farm ; 
2ndly,  Beclamation  of  wast,  land ;  Srdly,  Main  drains  and 
Irrigation ;  4thly,  Clearing  stones ;  5thly,  Fencing ;  6thly, 
Power  to  remove  materials,  the  Government  Bill  restricted  com- 
pensation to  the  stone  and  mortar  buildings — ^reclamation  of 
waste  land  and  fencing. 

The  League  further  complained  that  the  Government  Bill 
limited  compensation  for  existing  Tenant  Kight  to  four  years, 
and  permitted  no  compensation  to  be  claimed  till  c/ter  ejectment. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  synopsis  of  the  later  history  of  the 
land  question  in  Parliament,  appeared  in  the  papersin  November, 
1853  :  but  is  of  such  length  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
thing  nke  literal  quotation,  even  of  portions  of  it,  or  of  an; 
"abstract"  of  moderate  dimensions. 

He  expresses  himself  favorable,  under  all  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  (and  in  fact,  under  the  present  impossibility 
of  getting  a  better)  to  the  Government  measure  for  ''Tenant  Com- 
pensation;'*  the  s&me  which  Mr  Napier  speaks  of  as  having 
supplanted  his  own ;  and  being  passed  through  the  Lower  House 
last  Session,  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  He  notes  several  improve- 
ments in  it  assented  to  by  the  Government  during  its  passage 
through  the  Lower  House  :  in  the  abandonment  of  the  limit  put 
to  "Compensation"  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  words  "due  regard  to  be  had  to  the  length  of 
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enjoyment  of  improvements^  the  present  value  of  the  same  to 
the  holding,  the  expenditure  actually  made  b^  the  tenant,  or 
those  under  whom  ne  derives,  and  the  other  cu'cumstances  un- 
der which  the  improvements  were  made/'  On  the  whole,  while 
of  coarse  strongly  recommending  further  changes  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant,  and  arguing  for  the  adoption  of  several  of  his 
own  clauses  in  his  former  bills,  he  concurs  with  Sergeant 
Shee,  bis  present  Deputy  in  Parliament,  in  recommending  that 
the  Crovemment  measure,  if  re-introduced,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
next  Session,  should  be  tdcen,  even  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head,  though  taken,  as  before  remarked,  only  as  an  itutal- 
memi  of  justice. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Bill  which  for  the  last 
two  years  has  gone  by  his  name,  is  in  truth  not  Ais  BiU  at 
all,  but  a  concoction  by  others,  in  which  his  ingredients 
are  only  a  portion  of  what  has  been  thrown  into  the  boiler. 
He,  therefore^  in  agreeing  to  accept,  even  temporarily,  the 
Government  Bill  with  its  omission  of  the  "  Arbitration  and 
Valuation  of  Eenf  clauses ;  and  those  which  went  to  esta- 
blish a  kind  of  *'  Fixity  of  Tenure'*  for  the  Tenant,  is  not 
inconsistent,  nor  backsliding.  In  none  of  his  former  propo- 
sab,  varied  as  were  these,  did  he  broach  the  two  points  in 
({U^ion.  He  therefore  remains  as  before,  without  the 
slightest  inputation  upon  his  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  the 
tenant : — ^that  cause  which  he  has  so  evidently  at  heart ;  as 
distinctly  and  irrefragably  proved  by  his  admirable  practice 
towards  his  own  tenants — ^and  proved  far  better  than  by 
the  varying  theories  which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  en- 
deavoured to  shape  into  a  law. 

Not  so  the  leaders  of  the  Tenant  League.  The  most 
arrogantly  intolerant,  and  prompt  to  condemn,  and  utterly  to 
reprobate  others  when  hesitating  for  an  instant  upon  the 
extravagant  pledges  it  pleases  the  leaguers  to  demand,  they  are 
themselves  not  a  bit  too  stedfast  when  it  suits  a  purpose  of 
the  hour  to  vary ;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  so-called  "Sharman  Crawford's  Bill,'*  which  they 
swore  to  all  their  Qods  to  maintain,  they  have  most  notably 
recalcitrated.  ''  Valuation  of  Bents,"  and  "  Fixity  of  Tenure,  ^' 
were  the  great  points  to  be  maintained  :  yet  these,  according 
to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Sharman  Crawford,  Bev. 
Mr.  Bedmond  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  plain  testimony 
of  &ct8,  they  quietly  slurred  over  last  Session. 
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A  very  amusing  instance  of  tliis  shifting  and  qualifjing 
tendency  was  made  patent  at  what  was  pompously  denomin* 
ated, — 'The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Tenant  League,'* 
in  October  last.  Mr.  George  Moore,  M.  P.  for  Mayo  County, 
who,  with  all  extravagancies  and  intemperances,  has  yet 
far  more  of  appearance  of  principle  and  steadiness  aboat 
him  than  the  others,  had  rather  perscveringly  objected  at  the 
preceding  "  Annual  Conference"  to  the  stringent  character 
of  the  *'  pledges  *'  there  proclaimed.  Of  these  pledges  the 
most  conspicuous  was,  a  pledge  to  insist  on  "  the  fM* 
measure"  of  *' Skarman  Crawford^ %  Bill"  Mr.  Moore  sen- 
sibly objected  that  there  might  be  contingencies  in  which  a 
little  latitude  and  freedom  of  action  in  these  respects  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  the  Irish  members.  The  decision  of  the 
Conference  was  against  him  upon  that  occasion. 

In  October  last,  he  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  then 
Conference,  by  alluding  to  this  circumstance  and  showing 
the  inconveniences  of  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
well  displayed  the  inconsistency  of  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Co. — 
We  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  given  by  the 
Tablet  itself,  in  its  number  of  the  8th  of  October, 
1853. 

'*  Mr.  Moore,  M.  P.  said  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  his  constituents, 
himself  and  the  conference,  to  explain  his  own  somewhat  remarkable 
absence  during  the  discussion  of  tne  Land  Bills  in  Parliament,  Last 
year  he  had  stated  he  entertained  a  very  great  objectioa  to  the 
pledges  then  proposed  and  to  the  terms  of  those  pledges,  and  had  bound 
himself  to  them  not  without  great  reluctance.  His  objection  was 
simply  this,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  tenant  cause  a  period  might 
arise  when  a  strict  adherence  to  these  pledges  would  be  inoonsistent 
with  his  duty  to  the  tenant  farmers,  aad  he  foretold  to  Mr.  Lucas 
that  a  bill  would  ultimately  be  brought  in  not  embodying  anything 
like  the  essentials  of  Crawford's  Bills,  and  yet  one  which  under  all  cir- 
cumstances it  would  he  their  duty  to  the  tenant  farmers  to  support.  Mr. 
Lucas  said  he  sam  nothing  in  the  pledge  to  prevent  his  voting  fir  such 
a  hill,  hut  he,  Mr,  Moored  told  Mm  he  understood  the  pledge  ^jfferently. 
He  would  not  say  that  such  a  contingency  had  arisen^  hut  unquestion^ 
ahly  huts  were  hrought  in  not  embodying  the  essential  principles  of 
Crawford^s  hills  or  anything  like  them,  yet  hUls  which  men  in  whose 
integrity  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  in  whose  judgment  andMUty 
he  had  the  Itt^heit  Confidence,  thought  it  right  to  support.  In  saying  * 
that  these  bills  did  not  emoody  the  essentials  of  Orawford's  bill 
or    anything    like    them,  he    was    not  taking  a  mere  verbal   or 

pragmatical  view  of  those  conditions He  could   not  by  any 

effort  of  his  mind  conceive  that  he  could  in  consistency  with  his 
pledge  support  bills  as  containing  the  essentials  of  Crawford'ebiU  out 
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of  which  one  of  two  most  eftsential  conditions  had  ahsolutelj 
dropped,  and  in  which  the  other  was  so  mutilated  as  to  become    of 

very  little  benefit  to  the  farmers  *' "  If  he  could  bring  himself 

to  belieTe  that  these  bills  would  be  regarded  as  instalments  of  justice 
to  these  tenant  farmers,  he  might  take  a  different  view  of  these 
pledges;  bat  taking  a  practical  yiew,  he  could  not  disguise  from  his 
eonacientioiu  connctionsy  that  whatever  bills  passed  the  legislature 
with  their  consent^  would  be  considered  a  durable  and  permanent 

settlement  of  the  question Had  he  not  bound  himseffhu  a  strict 

pie^e,  he  would  have  taken  the  same  course  that  his  honorable  Ariends 
had  pursued. " 

Mr.  Lacas  did  not  attempt  to  contradict,  or  explain  away 
the  conduct  h^e  imputed  to  him,  and  his  other  pledge-taking 
friends.  Indeed^  in  his  own  paper,  some  ten  months  before, 
he  bad  broached  a  doctrine  of  the  same  tendency,  in  what 
certainly  seems  a  very  decided  opposition  to  the  pledges  given 
and  taken  in  public. 

*<  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  meet  in  a  kind^  fnendhf,  conciliatory  spirit,  whatever 
lair  and  rmuonable  treatment  we  may  receive  from  the  present,  or 
any  other.  Government.  Unless  we  do  this  it  is  impossible  that  any 
government  wUl  hold  communication  with  us ;  or  care  to  ffive  us  any 
satisfaction  whatever.  Our  business  is  to  be  in  opposition  to  any 
govtfnment  that  will  not  do  justice  to  Ireland ;  but  it  is  not  our  business 
to  oppose  them  oi  every  way  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  just  or  un- 
justr  {Tablet,  December  11,  1852.) 

Very  sensible  doctrine  this  ;  but  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  Pledges,  ''to  (^er  opposition  to  all  governments  that  do 
not  make  it  a  part  of  their  poUcy,  and  a  cabinet  qubstion, 
to  give  to  the  ienanirjf  of  Ireland  a  measure  fully  embodying 
ikeprinciplee  of  Sherman  Craimford^a Bill" 

It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  conduct  of  the  Tenant  League 
ehidlains  is  deserving  of  very  grave  reprobation  indeed,  when 
we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  professions  they  m^e  and 
the  professions  and  pledges  they  induce  others  to  adopt ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  manner  in  which  they  act  themsdves  when 
they  find  those  pledges  inconvenient.  During  the  autumn 
of  1850,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  succeeding  year^ 
they,  as  it  were,  convulsed  the  chief  agricultural  districts  of 
Irdand  with  a  fiercely  enei^etic  agitation,  in  the  progress  of 
which  certain  speeches  were  deliverad  in  various  country  loodi* 
ties,  that  went  direcUv  to  excite  the  wildest  and  most  subver« 
sive  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  original 
rights  of  man,  or  what  were  said  to  be  those  rights,  at  the  very 
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foundation  of  society,  were  evoked ;  and  in  some  cases  a  direct 
and  immediate  recurrence  to  them  was  openly  advocated,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  present  framework  of  the  social 
state,  the  growth  of  ages,  and  the  production  of  complicated  inte- 
rests, which  enlace  the  whole  community  in  their  widely  spread- 
ing involutions.  A  banner  was  raised,  under  which  for  one 
honest,  industrious,  and  innocent  sufferer  from  landlord  injus- 
tice who  took  refuge,  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  fraudulent  or 
idle  and  worthless  tenants  took  care  to  assemble,  and  had  their 
aid  accepted,  if  not  courted.  And  extreme  pledges  were  advo- 
cated, such  as  dishonest  representatives  readily  swallow,  and  as 
easily  break,  while  true  men  are  thereby  deterred  from  coming 
forward  ;  not  being  willing,  or  not  thinking  it  conscientious  to 
bind  themselves  hand  and  foot  to  a  course,  the  ultimate  good  re- 
sult of  which  is  most  problematical ;  while  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  operation  must  be,  and  luu  been  (with  those  who 
are  sincere,)  to  prevent  their  meeting  a  fair  offer,  and  has  also 
prevented  the  smoothing  down  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
amicable,  and  generally  sufficient  settlement  of  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  question  in  agitation. 

We  have  seen  that  those  pledges  to  which  the  leading 
Leaguers  seek  to  hold  public  men,  as  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  are  lightly  enough  considered  by  themselves, 
and  interpreted  in  their  own  particular  cases  with  most  conve- 
nient, but  not  very  creditable  laxity. 

We  regret  much  to  have  to  charge  not  a  little  of  this  reck- 
lessness, to  use  the  mildest  word,  upon  the  more  respectable 
and  moderate,  as  well  as  the  more  merely  o^v^^^r^- portion 
of  the  Tenant  League  chiefs.  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  a  gentleman 
whose  antecedents  were  all  of  extreme  respectability,  and  who 
held  a  fair  name  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  sense,  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  in  this  agitation ;  and 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  at  some  of  the  meetings  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  by  at  least  a  tacit  approval,  as  well  as  by  com- 
panionship with  the  men  that  uttered  them,  the  dangerous  doc- 
trines there  poured  into  the  too-ready  ears  of  the  excited  people; 
and  he  has  deliberately  and  repeatedly  pledged  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  statesman,  to  the  perfect  soundness  and 
rightfulness  (according  to  him),  of  the  communistic,  and  so  far 
as  good  is  concerned,  the  hopeless  theories  which  formed  "  Ihe 
essentiah  "  of  what  was  called  "  Sharman  Crawford 's  Bill  V 

Nodoubt  heis  atthismoment,  in  the  true   League   spirit. 
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attempting  to  qualify  and  explain  away,  and  trim  ofiF  certain 
awkward  angularities  in  the  scheme  which  he  finds  protrude  a 
little  too  far,  to  allow  the  chance  of  a  passage^/^  the  smoother 
and  more  insidious  provisions.  But  his  present  moderation, 
though  certainly  better  than  high-handea  perseverance  in  a 
flagrantly  wrong  course^  cannot  repair  the  breaches  in  his  pub- 
lic repute,  as  a  legislator  and  a  citizen,  which  he  himself  in- 
flicted with  hid  eyes  open,  for  the  purpose,  according  to  his 
apparent  motive,  of  getting  somehow,  or  anyhow,  into  Parlia- 
ment. 

Instead  of  diminishing  as  we  advance,  the  difiiculties  of 
treating  our  subject  within  reasonable  compass  are  multiplying. 
The  direct  cause  is  the  rapidly  multiplying  number  of  enor- 
monslj  long  documents  upon  the  subject,  which  are  loading  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.     Mr.  Lucas  and  his  Conference, 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  his  Northern  adherents,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Shee,  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  M.P.,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Napier,  Lord  Donoughmore,  &c.,  &c.,  have  each  and  all,  in 
torn,  and  some  of  them  several  tiroes  over,  put  forth  manifes- 
toes, reports,  explanations,  and  soforth,  of  most  alarmingdimen- 
sions^  until  at  last  the  subject  itself  upon  which  they  write, 
and  which  they  all  profess  to  make  clear,  bids  fair  to  be 
obscured  and  lost  sight  of  altogether,  beneath  a  cloud  of  words. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
including  in  our  pages,  even  an  abstract  of  the  over-lengthy  and 
appefently  interminable  discussion,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  points  upon  which,  so 
&r  as  it  is  possible,  through  all  the  wilderness  of  words  of  which 
we  speak,  to  make  out  any  points,  the  discussion  turns.     Let 
it  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
ofeither(if  not/Mir^^d0^4,)oftwo  things,  viz.: — ^The  extreme 
difficulty   of  the  subject ;  or  secondly,  the  want  of  real  com- 
prehension of  it  by  the  writers. 

Section  X.  of  the  "  Tenant  Improvements  Compensation 
Bill,"  which  passed  the  Commons,  and  went  to  a  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Session,  provided  that  if  any 
landlord  or  owner,  after  the  registration  of  the  declaration 
provided  for  in  a  previous  section,  (Section  VIII)  to  be 
made  by  a  tenant  who  had  executed  the  improvements  con- 
templated by  the  Bill,  should  take  the  umuU  steps  at  laic  to 
eject  the  said  tenant  from  his  holding,  the  tenant  should  have 
the  right,  save  where  the  cause  of  ejectment  was  non-payment 
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o^retUf  or  breach  ofangofthe  eonditioM  of  kolding  contained 
%n  tho  original  lease,  or  agreement,  to  proceed  against  his  land- 
lord for  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  ascertained  dae  to 
him  for  his  improvements. 

The  words  we  have  anderlined  contain  the  chief  matter  of 
disputation  at  this  moment.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  power  and  right  of  claiming  compensation  should  be  abso- 
lute,  and  not  conditional  upon  the  paying  up  of  perhaps  an 
exorbitant  rent,  or  the  strict  observanee  of  the  numerous  and 
often  impossible  conditions^  with  which  the  crotchets  of  land- 
lordS)  or  the  mischievous  ingenuity  of  agents  have  clogged,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  leases,  or  agreements  between 
them  and  the  tenantry. 

A  bye  battle  grows  out  of  this;  one  portion  of  the  Tenant 
Leaguers  charging  the  other,  with  having  wilfully  abandoned 
the  Tenant  cause,  bv  permitting  the  insertion  of  the  ^viso 
just  mentioned,  or  by  consenting  to  support  the  BiQ  as  a 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  retention  of  this  proviso,  when  re- 
monstrancea  against  it  had  proved  fruitless. 

To  these  charges  it  is  answered,  first,  that  opposition  tmw 
made  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  ultimately  seemed  the  best  policy 
to  take  the  bill  even  as  it  is.  Of  course,  thus  taken,  it  could 
only  be  as  an  instalmmt ;  and  thus  we  have  the  dUe  of  the 
uncompromising,  no-surrender,  tokole-hog  Leaguers,  with  their 
boasted  repetition,  year  after  year,  of  the  pledge  to  accept 
nothing  short  of  the  full  measure  of  ^'justice  contained  in 
Sharman  Crawford's  Bill,''  eating  their  leek  most  valiantly,  and 
falling  back  on  the  very  policy  of  instalmeuU  of  justice,  which 
they  so  unsparingly  condemned  and  held  up  to  pubUo  re- 
probation ! 

There  is  a  rather  humerous  phase  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  every-day  work  of  Legislation  is  actually  carried  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  little  history  of  the  proviso  we  have 
been  considering.  According  to  Mr.  Vincent  Scully's  latest 
statement,  one  oertainly  remarkable  among  the  crowd  of  docu- 
ments of  which  we  have  complained,  for  its  rare  merit  of  brief- 
ness and  lucidity,  and  a  statement  too  that  there  cannot  be  anv 
reason  for  a  moment  to  doubt,  this  proviso  was  first  struck 
out  of  the  Bill,  then  re-inserted,  then  struck  out  again,  then 
re-inserted,  then  struck  out  again,  and  finally,  on  the  third 
reading,  at  a  moment  when  the  flagging  attention  of  the 
House  was  being  altogether  withdrawn  from  a  BiU  with  which 
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they  thought  they  had  done,  the  proviso  was  re-established, 
and  the  Bill  sent  thus  to  the  Upper  House  t 

Soeh  an  occarrence  is  indei^  not  more  rare  in  Parlia- 
ment^ than  another  matter  of  serious  annoyance  to 
Mr.  Scully,  mentioned  in  his  letter — viz.,  the  incoherent,  ill- 
judged,  lU-pUoed,  random  amendments  which  the  League 
membe^  ^red  €§^  as  it  were,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
in  Committee.  Persons  unaojuainted  with  the  management 
of  affairs  in  Parliament,  complain  grievously  of  the  difficulty  that 
always  seems  to  attend  the  bringing  into  execution  of  a  new 
law,  and  the  objections  that  juages  and  lawyers  ever  appear 
inchned  to  start.  But  the  wonder  vanishes  at  once  when  there 
is  any  experience  of  the  rambling,  shambling,  chance  medley 
manner  in  which  Members  of  Parliament,  utterly  ignorant  of 
lav,  force  unexpected,  and  often  all  but  incomprehensible, 
amendments  upon  the  mover  of  the  Bill  under  disoussion. 

Betuming  to  the  proviso  we  find  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Landlord  dass  seem  determined  to  insist  upon  its  reten- 
tion under  any  circumstances,  and  even  if  it  be  retained  they 
do  not  by  any  means  pledge  themselves  to  the  Bill.  The  bat- 
tle of  next  Session  will  then  begin  upon  this  proviso,  in  all 
present  likdihood,  and  according  to  the  decision  taken  upon 
that,  the  general  color  and  fate  of  the  measure  to  be  finally 
passed,  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty. 

The  other  points  in  the  general  melee  of  the  present  news- 
mer  discussion  are:  Firstly,  the  objections  made  by  the 
kndlord  advocates  to  giving  retroactive  improvements  a 
scope  greater  than  that  of  a  very  few  years  back.  The  mea- 
sure that  went  up  to  the  Lords  did  originally  limit  what  is 
called  "reftofpeetive**  compensation  to  a  very  small  number  of 
yeare ;  but  all  limit  in  this  respect  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
greatly  tothealarmand  indignation  of  the  advocates  in  question. 

Seoondlyj  the  limitation,  or  otherwise,  of  the  classes  of  im- 
provements. This  point  has  been  touched  upon  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  present  naper. 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  abundant  material  for 
coming  to  a  judgment  of  his  own  upon  the  agitation,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  upon  that  most  difficult  and  delicate  of 

JoestioDs,  the  relation  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland. 
here  remain  for  our  consideration  but  the  less  blated 
schemes  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  talked  of,  or  written 
about;  and  with  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  deal. 
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A  "  compulsory  leasing''  biU  is  one  of  the  alternatives  that 
have  at  various  times  been  suggested,  when  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  sketch  or  project  of  an  "  Improvement-Com- 
pensation'' measure  have  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  accumulat- 
ing. Under  this  plan  the  landlord  would,  as  the  above  general 
title  goes  to  indicate,  be  compelled  to  give  leases  of  more  or 
less  duration,  in  every  case  of  existing  or  proposed  tenantcy ; 
and  for  a  period  of  at  any  rate  more  than  seven  years. 

A  milder,  and  more  preferable  form  of  legislation  for 
this  object,  was  contained  in  a  plan  not  a  little  spoken  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  whereby  it  was  proposed  to  be 
enacted,  that  no  process  for  recovery  of  rent  should  issue  save 
iu  cases  where  the  defaulting  tenant  held  under  lease. 

This  latter  plain  has  infinitely  more  to  recommend  it — 
more  of  feasibility  and  rationality  about  it— than  the  other 
crotchets  of  the  many  quack  advisers,  who  have  taken  the  case 
of  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland  into  their  considerate 
care.  "  No  rent  recoverable  save  where  there  is  a  lease"  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  clear,  comprehensible,  and  practicable  suggestion ; 
not  involving  ihe  infinite,  and  infinitesimal  litigation  that  is, 
and  must  inevitably  be  inherent  in  any  system  of  ''Tenant 
Compensation  for  Improvements."  We  have  before,  with  suffi- 
cient fulness,  endeavoured  to  direct'attention  to  the  certainty, 
and  extent,  and  minuteness  of  subdivision  of  this  litigation ; 
out  it  really  cannot  be  considered  a  useless  repetition  just  now, 
when  the  aiscussions  of  last  Session  are  being  hotly  revived, 
to  recapitulate  upon  this  point  of  immediate  interest,  and  of 
most  grave  importance. 

First,  the  parties — ^both  landlord  and  tenant — must  either 
between  themselves,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  tribunal,  which 
both  will  have  topayjbr  in  money,  and,  (by  their  attendance) 
in  time, — decide  whether  the  improvements  to  be  adju- 
dicated upon,  are  improvements  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
or  not. 

Second,  were  they  necessary,  or  superfluous  ? 

Third,  were  they  made  solely  by  the  Tenant,  or  by  the 
Landlord,  or  did  both  contribute ;  and  if  so,  in  what  propor- 
tion respectively  ?    This  enquiry  will  thus  be  fourfold. 

Fourth,  in  the  case  of  prospective — (i.e.,  after  the  passing 
of  the  ''  Compensation"  Act.)  improvements,  were  the  proper 
forms  observed,  and  the  required  notices,  &c.,  duly  given  ? 

Fifth,  what  is  the  value  of  those  improvements ;  and  if  the 
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Act  provide  that  the  Landlord  shaU,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  some  advance  of  rent, — (a  thing  sure  to 
be  insisted  upon,  as  he  saj^lies  the  material  for  improving-^ 
viz.,  the  land,) — to  what  amount  of  increase  is  he  to  be  li* 
mited? 

In  addition  to  the  delays  that  the  plainest  and  briefest  deal- 
ing with  these  difficult  questions,  and  others  that  may  incident- 
ally arise,  must  occasion,  there  are  the  more  formal  and 
technical  delays— -viz. : — ^the  notices  to  be  served  of  the 
intention  to  claim  forimprovements — the  mutual  notices  as  to 
arbitrators,  referees,  and  umpires — ^the  notices  to  produce 
documents — ^the  notices  of  intention  to  appjeal,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  all  these  toils  and  troubles  in  bringing  the  appeals 
to  a  hearing  and  decision  \ 

To  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  details  of  country 
dealings  and  transactions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  one  word 
to  point  out  the  many  *^  traps''  for  either  party,  that  must 
necessarily  beset  a  measure  involving  such  intricacies ;  or  to 
obtain  their  acquiescence  in  our  strong  conviction,  that  although 
the  spirit  of  liti^iouMess,  which  is  already  only  too  prevalent, 
and  which  such  a  measure  would  inevitably  vastly  stimulate, 
would  prevent  men  from  listening  to  reason  and  settling  their 
disput^  by  private  agreement,  yet  that  when  the  heat  of  the 
contest  was  over,  606A  parties, — ^the  tuceestful  as  well  as  the 
unsuccessful-^^would  deeply  regret  the  day  they  ever  sought 
the  "  benefit'*  of  the  "  Compensation  for  Improvements  Act." 

The  plan  of  simply  denying  means  of  recovm  of  rent  where 
the  landlord  withheld  a  lease,  could  not  breed  litigation  or 
delays.  The  fact  of  "no  lease"  would  be  at  once  ascertaina- 
ble ;  and  the  evil  itself  would  soon  cease  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  entirely,  to  be  operative;  as  landlords  would 
speedily  give  leases  in  order  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  their  rents. 

This  brings  us  to,  and  opens  out  before  us,  the  general  ques- 
tion of  leases.  If  made  a  prevailing,  or  in  fact  universal,  system 
by  positive  enactment,  it  would  be  like  nearly  all  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  "  Land  Eeform,**  a  very  considerable  interference 
with  that  liberty  of  private  arrangement  between  man  and  man, 
for  which  writers  on  potitical  economy  argue.  We  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  point  with  them,  and  ascertain  if  they  have 
considered  the  very  grave  drawbacks  which  competition 
for  land,  and  deficiency  of  employment  in  other  departments  of 
industry  besides  the  merely  agricultural,   necessarily  occasion 
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to  that  "  liberty  of  ooniraot  between  man  and  man/'  which  is 
such  a  funding  and  rather  hacknied  topic  of  these  writers  : 
we  would  indicate  an  objection  to  a  cumpulsory  leasing  act, 
upon  a  ground  more  immediately  practical  and  cognizable  by 
the  hastiest,  and  most  mystically  aostract  philosopher. 

During  the  running  of  a  lease  the  tenant  has  three  points  es- 
pecially, on  which  to  keep  fixed  his  attention  and  his  energies. 
He  has  to  make  his  farm  more  productive  than  when  he  re- 
ceived it ;  in  order  to  make  the  surer  and  speedier  his  own  re- 
payment for  the  annual  outgoings,  he  has  to  secure  the  longest 
and  fullest  enjoyment  at  the  increased  value,  while  yet  it  is  im- 
possible, by  reason  of  the  subsisting  contract,  for  his  landlord 
to  demand  an  increased  rent, — and  finally  he  has  to  take  every 
practicable  means  to  insure  that  if  he  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
a  renewal  of  his  lease  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  shall 
carry  with  him  as  much  of  the  realizable  value  as  possible,  of 
that  which  he  added  to  the  worth  of  the  holding,  and  not  find 
himself  in  the  predicament  of  having,  by  his  own  industry  and 
enterprize,  injured  or  destroyed  his  own  chances  of  renewal, 
and  in  fact  tempted  the  cupidity  of  his  landlord. 

Now  under  any  ''  leasing^'  system,  cumpulsory  or  otherwise, 
which  does  not  go  the  length — ^the  impomble  length  of  also 
enacting  reneivals, — the  insecurity  in  which  the  incumbent 
tenant,  or  actual  lessee,  as  the  lawyers  call  him,  necessarily  feels 
of  being  continued  in  the  holding  that  he  shall  improve — or  if 
continued,  at  anything  like  a  moderate  amount  of  new  rent, 
must  operate,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unhappily  too  general 
experience  of  injustice  in  such  cases,  does  very  gnevously  ope- 
rate, to  make  him  at  best  careless  of  the  soil  during  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  tenantcy.  During  the  first  portion  of 
the  tenantcy  he  improved — expending  both  money  and  labor. 
Daring  the  second  he  enjoyed.  As  the  third  draws  on  he  has 
become  uneasy — feels  his  own  insecurity — dreads  disposses- 
ment — and  accordingly  sets  deliberately  about  exhausting  the 
land  of  the  increased  value  he  gave  it ;  or  at  best  ceases  to 
care  its  cultivation. 

Inevitably  then,  this  insecurity  of  his  leads  to  his  own  loss 
— to  loss  on  the  part  of  his  landlord,  and  to  loss  to  the  country, 
as  anything  which  tends  to  check  careful  cultivation  and  im- 
provement must  of  course  be  a  loss,  not  only  to  individuals  in 
the  agricultural  class,  but  from  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence 
that'bindsindividualsandclassestogether,mustbean  injuryto  the 
country  at  large. 
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Is  there  then  no  phiu  which,  while  it  would  secure  the  land- 
lord in  his  rents,  would  also  secure  the  tenant  in  his  improve- 
ments— and  give  him  a  legal  claim  for  them  to  the  very  end  of 
his  tenure,  without  producing  all  the  petty,  intricate,  dilatory 
and  damaging  litigation,  which  the  schemes  of  '^  compensation 
for  improvements   necessarily  bring  with  them  ? 

In  our  mind  there  is is  still  to  some  extent,  and  was  to  a 

greater — a  system,  in  practice,  and  in  practice  for  many  yearn — 
which  accomplished  all  three  of  the  requisites  indicated  in  the 
qne^  just  set  down. 

We  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  this  scheme — let 
as  premise  ere  entering  upon  its  details — we  are  not  pledging 
ourselves,  and  of  course  not  pledging  the  Ibish  Qua&terltKe- 
viKwto  this,  or  to  any  other  particular  method  or  proposal,  for 
dealing  with  the  great  difficulty  of  the  day,  the  Insh  Land 
Question.  Our  object,  as  already  stated  and  repeated  in  this 
paper,  is,  to  supply  the  reader  with  material  to  form  his  own 
judgment ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  object,  we  now  proceed, 
after  having,  we  trust  fairly,  and  with  sufficient  fulness,  consi- 
dered other  plans  and  systems — to  deal  with  the  actually  exist- 
ing and  long  practised  custom  of  '  Tenant  Right'  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  We  shall  state  its  nature,  its  recommendations,  and 
the  objections  advanced  against  it : — not  at  all  fearing  an  im- 
peachment of  our  candor  for  having  already  asserted,  that  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  is  admitted  by  the  enemies  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  the  northern  tenant  right,  viz.,  that  it  secured  the 
Landlord  in  his  rent — the  Tenant  in  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments, and  accomphshed  both  those  ends  without  ruinous  de- 
lays and  litigation. 

Mr  Wiggins,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  thus  describes 
this  custom,  in  his  book  on  Ireland,  published  ten  years  ago  : — 

**  This  cuBtom  called  '  The  Tenant  Bight* — is  for  the  tenant  to 
sell  his  interest  or  goodwill  in  the  farm,  although  he  may  have  only  a 
jearlj  tenure :  and  he  introduces  the  purchaser  to  the  landlord,  who 
u  usually  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  terms  of  transfer  are 
often  high.  They  vary  from  five  to  fifteen  years — hut  usually  under 
ten  years'  purchase  on  the  rent ;  and  a  tenant  at  will,  in  Donegal,  sold 
his  interest  in  a  rent  of  five  shillings  per  annum  for  forty  pounds,  al- 
althoog  the  purchaser  was  apprised  of  the  previousintention  to  raise  the 
rent  to  fort?  shillings  a  vear.  Many  circumstances  have  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  this  custom  besides  the  rebellion  of  '98.  The  ne. 
cessity  of  the  case  arose  out  of  several  considerations,  viz  — the  gene- 
ral  practice  of  landlords  not  to  give  leases ;  the  tenant  having  to  make 
all  improTements  entirely  at  his  own  expence,  and  even  to  provide 
all  buldings^  which  required,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  weaving 
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employment  and  linen  trade,  to  be  very  ample ;  the  absolute  necesftity, 
since  the  failure  of  cottage  weaving,  for  tnose  who  do  not  wish  to 
emigrate,  to  obtain  possession  of  land  ;  the  landlord's  tacit  permis- 
sion of  this  transfer,  seeing  that  it  operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
improve   without  a  lease ;  the  difficulty  that  landlords  found  them- 
selves under  in  evicting  a  tenant  for  any  other  cause  than  nonpay- 
ment of  rent;  the  means  often  afforded  by  the  exercise  of  the  tenant-right 
to  obtain  payment  of  arrears,  which  of  course  are  discharged  by  the 
new  comer  ;  the  seeming  similarity  between  this  transfer  and  what 
takes  place  between  an  outffoer  and  incomer  in  England  ;  the  little 
intercourse  of  the  landlord  with  his  tenant,  making  it  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  who  should  be  his  tenant,  provided  his  rent  was 
paid;   the    probability    of  a  better    tenant,    and    at    least    the 
fresh    exertions    of  a   new  man: — all  these,  and  probably  many 
more    reasons    and     circumstances,    arising    out     of     the     dis- 
turbed   state  of    society   in  the  north  about  '98;  the  resettle- 
ment   of  it  since;  the  change  from  a  flourishing  and  universal 
linen  trade  to  a  partial,  confined,  and  dull  manufacture ;  the  neces- 
sity, on  these  accounts,  of  attention  to  agriculture,  as  a  primary  object 
which  before  was  secondary ;  all  these  have  contributed  to  raise  up 
and  sustain  this  custom,  which  seems  so  very  extraordinary  to  an 
Eoglishman,  although  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  and  wholesome 
custom,  and  one  founded  in  reason,  equity,  and  common  sense.     For 
what  is  the  case  ?  a  tenant  takes  a  piece  of  land,  usually  at  a  hieher 
rent  than  the  former  possessor  ;  he  supplies  all  the  buildings,  sucii  as 
they  are,  and  though  low  in  quality,  they  are  necessarily  numerous, 
for,  besides  mansion,  fas  the  house  is  here  called,^  there  must  still  be 
barn,  byre  fcattle  housej,  stable,  car-shed,  cottars'  cabins,  &c.  &c., 
and  in  the  village  linen  times,  weavers'  houses,  flax  stores,  scutching 
mills,  &c.  forming  altogether  a  little  town ;  and  supposing  he  did  but 
little  to  the  land,  all  this  outlay  could  hardly  be  considered  as  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  although  no  lease  secured  it  to  the  tenant. 
Legally,  it  was  at  the  landlord's  mercy,  but  equitably,  t.  e,,  in  koral, 
as  contradistinguished  from  lboal  equitt,  it  was  not,  and  the  mind 
of  men  would  have  revolted  at  such  a  power  being  assumed.     Thus, 
how  true  it  is,  that '  law  is,'  (or  ought  to  be)  *  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son ;*  and  when  it  is  not  so,  from  local  peculiarities,  the  usage  of  man- 
kind will  "  rectify"  it  to  the  reasonable  point.     The  tenant-right  has 
grown  up  from  a  mutual  sense  of  justice  from  man  to    man ;  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland  speak  of  it  with  appro- 
bation.    There  are,  however,  some  drawbacks  upon  its  general  good- 
effects,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  tends  to  cripple  the  new  tenant,  and 
it  brings  on  the  estate  a  stranger,  who  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
landlord." 

Other  writers  upon  the  custom  of  Tenant  Right  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  assign  its  origin  to  different  causes 
and  different  dates.  One,  and  a  very  probable  theory, 
makes  it  remount  to  the  times  of  the  Ilevolution-Settle- 
ment  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  concluding  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  William  the  Third's  followers,  and  the  Scotch  and 
English  colonists  who,  then  and  afterwards^  settled   on  the 
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forfeited  lands  of  the  Catholics^  were  much  too  sturdy  men  to 
consent  to  step  exactly  into  the  customs  of  the  native  yeo- 
manry^ and  agree  to  hold  their  lands  at  will^  or  on  an  inse- 
care  tenure  by  lease.  They  insisted  upon  a  secui^ty  of  a  more 
permanent  and  enduring  nature^  and  their  settlement  in  Ireland^ 
and  the  conciliation  of  their  support  to  the  new  order  of  things^ 
were  objects  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Bevqlution  Go- 
vernment; and  the  custom  of  '^Tenant  Bight/'  as  thenceforward 
practised  in  the  Norths  even  down  to  our  own  times,  was  the 
method  devised  for  satisfying  their  requirements. 

Snch  is  another  account  of  its  origin.  There  are  still  fur- 
ther variances  of  story  on  the  subject ;  but  we  have  so  much 
more  to  do  with  the  actual  practice  of  the  custom  than  with 
specalations  about  its  origin,  that  we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
seek  further  information  for  themselves  upon  the  latter,  if  they 
feel  any  further  curiosity. 

The  late  Mr.  (yConnell  drew  up  a  report  on  this  subject, 
which  was  published  in  April,  1845,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing statements : — 

'*  That  it  appears  from  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Devon  Commissioners,  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Townlaud 
Valuation  of  Ireland,  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Ulster  the  practice  of  Tenaut-Bight  prevails,  and  that  along 
with  it  are  found  industry,  comfort,  and  peace.  *  *  That 
according  to  the  practice  of  this  right,  no  person  can  get  into 
the  occupation  of  a  farm  without  paying  the  previous  occupier 
the  price  of  his  right  of  occupation  or  good  will,  whether  the  land 
be  held  by  lease  or  at  will.  That  on  the  ejectment  of  any 
occupying  tenant,  he  receives  the  full  selling  value  of 
kit  Tenant-righiy  less  hy  any  arrears  due  to  the  landlord; 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  middlemen. 

*'  That  the  same  custom,  unrecognised  as  it  is  by  law,  pre- 
vents the  landlord  who  has  bought  the  Tenant-right,  or 
otherwise  got  into  possession  of  a  farm,  from  setting  it  at 
sucA  an  increase  of  rent  as  to  displace  Tenant-right.  Thus, 
middlemen  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  effect  of  competition 
for  land  is  principally  to  increase  the  value  of  the  Tenant-right^ 
not  the  amount  of  the  rent, 

"  That  Tenant-right  exists  even  in  unimproved  land^  and  that 
Jive  years/'  purchase  is  an  ordinary  payment  for  the  Tenant-right 
of  such  land,  while  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  purchase  is  often 
given  for  the  tenant-right  of  highly  improved  farms. 

"  That,  nevertheless,  this  right  is  regarded  by  many  of  the 
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present  landlords  of  Ulster  with  jealousy  and  dislike ;  that 
several  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  shackle  and  reduce  thiB 
right;  that  some  of  them  on  the  borders  of  the  customary 
counties,  have  tried,  with  success,  to  abolish  it,  and  that  '  ti 
is  in  danger  *  [in  the  words  of  He  Northern  Whig]  '  of  being 
JHttered  away  in  course  ofyearsy  and  no  equivalent  provided  in 
its  stead* 

"  7%at  one  witness^  Mr.  Handcoci,  agent  to  Lord  Lwrga/n^a 
Estates  in  the  Counties  ofDoum,  Antrim  and  Armagh,  makes 
the  following  impressive  statement  on  the  subject : — 

" '  The  disallowance  of  tenant-right  is  always  attended  with 
outrage If  systematic  efforts  were  made  amongst  the  pro- 
prietors of  Ulster  to  invade  tenant-right,  all  the  force  at  disposal 
of  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  insufiScient  to  keep  the  peace. '  ** ! 
The  following  are  some  extracts  from  the  general  Evidence 
alluded  to  by  Mr,  O'Connell. 

Evidence  of  James  Sinclair,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Strabane,  County 
Tyrone,  before  the  Devon  Commission.  Page  748  of  the 
Appendix  of  Evidence. — 

''  19.  You  spoke  of  tenants  improving  very  greatly,  in  the 
confidence  that  they  shall  not  lose  \  do  you  think  that  the 
existence  of  the  Tenant-right  gives  them  thatconfidence,  and  that 
they  look  to  be  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  it  P — I  am  sure  of  it. 

"  21.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  Tenant- 
right  upon  the  country  ? — It  has  some  advantages,  and  certainly 
some  disadvantages.  One  disadvantage  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  tenant-right  is  frequently  sold  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
is  borrowed,  and  which  hangs  as  a  heavy  weight  upon  the 
incoming  tenant,  sometimes  to  his  ruin.  But  that  being  out 
of  the  way,  I  think  the  thing  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful  custom. 

"22.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  what  you  consider  the 
price  or  value  of  it,  compared  to  the  years'  rent  or  the  acre  P 
— I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  general  rule ;  but  within 
this  fortnight,  a  man  in  a  mountain  district  that  belongs  to 
myself,  came  for  some  timber  to  build  a  house.  I  had  never 
seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him  before  ;  but  on  enquiring  who  he 
was,  I  learnt  he  had  given  £80ybr  afarm'without  a  lease,  thaf 
paid  &Z  a-year.*^ 

Francis  O'Neill,  Esq.  same  County,  (p.  764.) 

"  47.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  thfe  tenant- 
right? — I  think  the  tenant-right  has  a  very  good  effect 
both  for  the  landlord  and  tenant,  for  when  the  tenant  has  a 
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right  in  bis  land,  it  makes  him  more  punctual  iu  his  pay- 
ment ;  when  he  has  the  interest  of  four^  five,  or  six  years 
purchase^  the  landlord  need  not  lose;  he  may  insist  upon 
being  paid ;  it  secures  the  tenant  and  encourages  him  to  make 
improvements.  Upon  a  great  deal  of  this  estate  there  are 
no  leases  at  all ;  and  I  have  known  tenants  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  confidence,  that  if  they  made  improve- 
ments, they  should  have  the  leave  to  sell. 

"  48.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  either  by  the 
year's  rent  or  by  the  acre  ? — Grenerally  from  seven  to  ten 
years'  purchase  is  given :  some  having  no  leases  are  limited 
to  five  years  by  the  landlord.  There  has  been  a  regulation 
made  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  those  who  have  no  lease 
should  not  get  more  that  five  years'  purchase;  those  who 
have  leases  get  from  7  to  10 ;  1  have  known  twelve  years' 
given  where  the  land  was  well  situated,  and  the  houses  in 
good  order.  If  he  paid  £7  a  year,  rent,  he  would  get  £70 
or  £100  going  out ;  it  would  depend  on  the  condition  that 
the  farm  and  house  where  in." 

(Mr.  Griffith,  government  Engineer  and  Valuator.) 
''68.  I  am  aware  of  a  great  number  of  instances  where 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  given  for  what 
is  called  the  tenant-right  to  a  farm  held  at  wiU ;  thus  a 
tenant  wishing  to  leave  the  country,  sells  his  tenant-right  to 
his  farm  to  another.  I  have  known  as  high  as  £20  an  acre 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right. 

70.  Mention  the  counties  in  wliich  you  know  that  prac- 
tice to  prevail? — ^The  counties  in  which  I  know  it  to 
prevail  are,  Armagh,  Down«  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and  Sligo. 
it  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  adjoining  counties,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  in  these,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

71.  Can  you  state  whether  that  payment  has  reference  to 
improvements  which  may  have  taken  place  ? — I  believe  to 
possession  alone  ;  in  some  instances  it  may  have  regard  to 
improvements,  but  generally  it  is  for  possession  alone. 

72.  In  the  case  of  a  landlord  resuming  his  land,  is  there 
any  custom  of  making  any  payment  of  that  kind? — It  is 
usual  for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  what  the 
tenant  could  obtain  from  others  for  the  tenant-right. 

73.  Have  you  observed  these  purchases  made,  even  where 
the  outgoing  tenant  was  giving  at  the  time  a  high  rent  ?— < 
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I  have  known  it  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  I  con- 
ceived that  the  rent  paid  was  a  full  rent^  one-third  abve 
my  valuation. 

74.  And  get  a  large  sum  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing that  rent  ? — It  was,  but  much  more  is  given  for  a  tenant- 
right  upon  one  estate  than  another ;  the  amount  frequently 
dq>ends  upon  tie  character  of  tie  landlord  or  of  the 
family.'* 

Captain  Cranfield,  Agent  to  Lord  Powerseourt. 

86.—*'  I  think  there  is  a  nianifest  benefit  to  the  tenant 
and  in  some  respects  to  the  landlord,  whose  rent  is  always 
secured.  In  other  places  a  tenant  threatened  with  an  eject- 
ment, gathers  up  all  he  can  and  runs  away  :  whereas  under 
this  system  such  tenants  are  most  anxious  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  once.  If  a  tenant  does  go  away,  there  are  many 
ready  to  pay  up  the  arrears.  On  the  other  hand  the  landlord 
cannot  put  eight  or  ten  tenants  out,  and  make  a  good  large 
farm  for  a  respectable  person,  without  either  breaking  the 
custom  or  repurchasing  his  estate.'' 

Very  Eev.  Dean  Stannus,  Agent  to  Lord  Hertford. 

*'  I  should  wish  to  see  tenant-right  upheld.  It  is  that 
which  has  kept  up  the  properties  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
over  the  properties  elsewhere.  It  is  a  security  for  the  tenant 
in  the  first  instance,  and  reconciles  him  to  much  of  what  are 
called  grievances  in  other  parts  of  the  country.'' 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  the  very  interesting 
evidence  upon  this  subject  which  we  woidd  much  desire  to 
quote,  did  space  permit.  But  wc  have  given  enough  not 
only  to  shew  what  the  custom  really  is,  but  also  the  very 
high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  witnesses  quite  other  than 
partizans  of  the  tenant-class. 

It  is  a  very  grave  matter — deserving  of  the  deepest  con- 
sideration— to  pass  altogether  by,  as  in  fact  not  only  the 
Government  Bill  of  last  session,  but  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford's reputed  measure  practically  did, — an  existing,  and 
long  established,  and  long  tried  custom,  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of  which  such  testimony  has  been  borne.  No 
sounder  maxim  can  there  be  than  that  which  teaches  the  true 
statesman,  when  compelled  to  make  clianges  in  legislation, 
to  do  so  as  much  upon  old  and  well  recognized  bases 
as  possible  ;  and  seek  rather  to  improve  upon  what  he  finds 
established,  than  to  uproot  and  destroy,  for  the  purposes  of 
reconstruction. 
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The  Teiumt-Leagne  do  indeed  affect  to  include  the  custom 
of  Tenant-Biglit  in  their  demands.  But  their  leaders  and 
coantiT  advocates  have  concarred  upon  several  occasions^  in 
pablicly  declaring  that  they  did  not  consider  the  Northern 
Tenant-Bight  as  by  any  means  sofiBcient ;  or  as  worth  much 
in  companson  with  the  crude,  patchwork  measure  which 
they  call  '*  Sharman  Crawford^s  Bill/*  And  supposing,  for 
a  moment,  that  they  were  sincere  in  the  casual  and  passing 
mention  of  the  Northern  custom,  which  is  all  they  concede 
to  it  in  their  "  Bill, "  it  wonld  be  bnt  a  new  proof  of  their 
inaptitude  in  all  that  regards  statesmanship  and  practical 
legislation,  to  indnde  two  systems  of  land  law  in  the  one 
measore ;  viz.,  the  system  of  '*  TgnanURi^At,  ^'  and  that  of 
"  eamjpemaiion  Jbr  improvements/*  with  the  expectation  that 
the  two  could  possibly  co-exist,  or  even  allemativefy  exist. 
One  or  the  other  would  necessarily  come  to  be  the  rule  for 
all  Ireland. 

''Tenant  right ''as  described  in  the  quotations  we  have  last 
given,  would  seem  to  have  at  least  one  entirelv  undeniable 
recommendation  about  it,  namely,  that  it  would  practically 
"MHMri  itself/'  were  a  law  passed  declaratory  of  the  custom,  as  we 
have  just  stated  it;  and  by  enacting  that  henceforth 
it  should  be  practised  in  all  cases  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  intricate,  unwieldy, 
expensive  and  vexatious  forms,  inquisitions  and  adjudications, 
such  as  the  leaguers  "  Bill,**  or  even  Mr.  Napier's  proposed 
measure,  would  inevitably  and  obviously  require.  The  tenant 
having  to  leave  his  farm,  would  get  the  best  purchaser  he 
could ;  and  it  would  have  been  his  interest  to  keep  the  land  in 
heart  up  to  the  latest  moment ;  as  thereby  he  would  have  a 
more  valuable  article  to  bring  to  market.  The  landlord  would 
secure  his  arrears  out  of  the  purchase-money,  the  in-coming 
tenant  would  know  that  he  had  security  for  his  expenditure 
ou  entrance,  in  the  certainty  he  would  immediatey  acquire  of 
being  safe  from  ejectment  himself,  save  by  a  similar  process  of 
sale  of  the  holding  in  the  market;  and  the  out-going  tenant 
would  depart  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  with  a  fair  sum 
of  money  in  his  pocket. 

During  the  140,  or  150,  years  that  it  was  in  general  practice, 
benefitting  and  enriching  the  counties  that  admitted  it,  no 
legal  interference  whatever,  nor  even  any  voluntary  arbitration 
was    admitted,   or   sought  for.  The  system  worked  itself,  and 
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would  do  SO  8tiU,  were  it  saved  from  recent  encroachments 
where  it  has  existed^  and  established  by  law  in  the  districts 
in  which  hitherto  it  was  unknown. 

The  most  specious  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
it  can  be  briefly  stated^  and  as  briefly  met.  First,  it  is  said,  that 
the  incoming  tenant  is  impoverished  by  it,  and  thereby  rendered 
unable  to  improve.  The  independent  and  prosperous  condition 
of  the  farms  and  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the 
custom  prevailed,  is  a  direct  answer.  K  anything  additional 
were  needed,  it  would  be  enough  to  remind  the  objector  that 
if  the  new  tenant  find  he  has  a  bad  bargain,  he  can  9ell  in  ku 
turn.  And  all  who  are  cognizant  of  the  condition  of  tenants 
under  the  state  of  things  that  has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland*  where  tenant-right  is  unknown,  will  at  pnce 
concede,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  tenant  under  the 
Northern  custom  to  be  more^  or  as  much,  impoverished  thereby, 
as  his  fellows  in  the  other  districts  alluded  to,  where  no  such 
custom  has  been  acknowledged. 

The  restriction  on  the  landlord's  entire  liberty  of  action  and 
disposal  of  his  lands,  is  the  next  point  most  urged  by  way  of 
objection,  yet  the  evidence  is  distinct,  that  there  was  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  better  rent  from  the 
new  tenant ;  nor  of  preventing  the  entry  of  one  whom  he 
disliked.  And  a  statutory  provision  might  easily  be  made  to  give 
him  power  to  object  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  person  presented 
to  himfor  entry;  with,  however, a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  outgoing 
tenant,  that  he  should  not  be  the  loser  by  bein^  compelled  to 
accept  ultimately,  without  compensation,  a  purcnaser  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  rejected  candidates  had  offered :  the  only  real 
restriction — and  its  benefit  will  scarcely  be  questioned — 
would  be,  that  a  landlord  would  cease  to  have  the  arbitrary 
power  of  total  extermination  now  possessed,  and  too  often 
exercised. 

He  would  be  secure  in  his  rent,  and  in  his  arrears  of  rent,  if 
any.  His  ground  would  be  kept  in  good  heart  by  the  tenant, 
for  his  own  sake,  as  before  shown.  The  tenant  would  be  enlisted 
in  the  landlord's  cause  against  the  practice  "  of  subletting,'' 
hitherto  and  otherwise  legislated  against  in  vain.  He  would 
be  very  careful  how  he  crowded  his  holding  with  cottiers, 
when  he  knew  that  in  the  ewact  ratio  of  their  number  and  po- 
verty, would  the  selling  value  of  his  own  holding  decrease  \  the 
more  so  as  this  impoverished  class  would,  themselves,  claim  a 
"  Tenant-Right*'  against  him. 
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Wewere  about tocloseonrremarks  when  another  pamphlet  con- 
nected with  their  subject,  and  written  by  Mr.  Scully,  M.P.  for 
the  County  of  Cork,  reached  us;  the  pamphlet  is  entitled.  Free 
TVade  in  Land  Explained.  The  substance  of  it  is  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  June  last,  explaining  a  proposed  measure 
of  his,  entitled,  the  '  Transfer  of  Land  Bill.  At  page  85  of  this 
Beported  Speech,  we  find  the  following  summary  of  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  measnre : 

•'  These  provisions  are  few  in  number.  The  first  four  clauses 
propose  to  allow  any  owner  of  land  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  title 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  transfer  his  land  or  any  portions  of  it,  at 
any  future  period,  without  delay  or  expense.  The  first  clause  en- 
ables every  landowner  to  apply  to  the  I  jand  Tribunal,  to  be  consti- 
tute under  the  proposed  act,  in  order  to  have  his  land  brought  un- 
der its  operation ;  and  then  if  the  tribunal  think  fit  to  grant  his 
request,  they  will  direct  afull  investigation  to  be  made,  as  to  the 
title  and  the  existing  state  and  circumstances  of  the  land ;  and 
should  they  find  that  he  has  afull  title  as  owner,  they  then  may 
order  that  the  land,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  be  brought  under 
this  act,  and  thenceforth  such  land  shall  remain  under  its  ope- 
ration. 

"  The  next  section  declares  that,  when  land  is  once  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  act,  no  person  shall  thereafter  be  at 
liberty  to  embarrass  it  by  any  future  settlement,  or  trust ;  or  to 
create  any  of  those  various  charges  which  tend  to  tnake  titles 
to  land  so  very  complicated  in  these  countries.  This  clause 
will  not  interfere  with  the  power  to  grant  leases :  but  counter- 
parts must  be  deposited  with  the  tribunal. 

*'The  Srd  clause  enables  the  owner  of  any  land  brought  under 
the  act,  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order,  declaring  all  exist- 
ing estates  and  charges  affecting  it ;  and  this  order  shall  give 
parliamentaiy  title;  and  evety  person  entitled  to  any  estate  or 
charge  mentioned  in  the  order,  may  obtain  from  the  tribunal, 
a  certificate  of  his  interest. 

'^  The  4th  section  authorizes  any  person,  who  is  entered  as 
owner  of  any  estate,  to  have  it  transferred  to  another  person, 
by  a  simple  entry  in  the  books  of  the  tribunal. 

"With  r^rd  to  the  charges  on  land,  viz :  mortgages,  legacies, 
quit  rents,  tithe  rent  charges,  annuities,  judgements,  recogni- 
zances* crown  bonds,  decrees  of  court,  orders  and  rules,  the  5th  and 
6th  clauses  direct  them  to  be  converted  into  one  simple  class  of 
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charge,  to  be  called  Laud  Debentures  ;  issuable  only  to  a  limited 
extent." 

Such,  in  its  main  features,  is  the  measure  which  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully's  legal  and  chancery  experience,  superadded  to  his  exper- 
ience as  a  landholder  and  a  considerable  landlord,  induces  him, 
as  he  declares  in  his  speech,  to  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the 
"  many  ills  that  (i»  Ireland)  the  land  is  heir  to'M 

Obviously  it  is  a  measure  not  capable  of  any  immediate  ap- 
plication ;  and  quite  of  too  large  a  character  in  the  alterations 
it  propounds,  to  be  very  quickly  digested,  if  at  all,  by  the  House 
of  Commons — that  House  in  which  there  prevails  so  marked  a 
dread  of  any  change,  not  of  microscopic  dimensions  and  most 
gradual  operation.  On  these  grounds  we  would  be  dis-inclined 
to  give  it  much  consideration  here,  even  did  space  permit,  and 
would  rather  reserve  it  to  be  dealt  mih  at  a  future  time,  and 
in  another  way. 

Mr.  Scully  is  entitled  to  exceeding  credit  for  the  great  and 
careful  elaboration  that  he  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  pam- 
p  hiet,  and  for  the  ability  he  has  displayed,  as  well  as  for,  undoubt- 
edly, his  thorough  honestyof  purpose:  whatevermay  be  the  judg- 
ment on  the  measure  itself,  either  in  its  details,  or  as  to  the 
principles  it  is  declared  to  be  bas^d  upon,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter,  of  its  great  and 
vital  interest  to  most  important  classes  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  good  that  must  flow  from  the  thorough  discus- 
sion which  it  helps  to  promote  of  social  problems  daily  assum- 
ing greater  magnitude,  and  more  and  more  imperatively  needing 
solution. 

In  brief,  we  have  the  following  amongst  other  difficulties  as 
to  this  proposed  measure.  1st,  The  very  practical  difficulty  of 
getting  it  through  Parliament,  at  least  in  any  reasonable  time. 
2nd,  The  fact  that  giving  more  facilities  (by  land  debentures) 
for  borromng,  is  a  doubtful  way  of  clearing  indebted  estates; 
and  that  the  truly  desirable  object  of  a  cheap  and  facile  transfer 
of  land  does  not  require  a  debeniure-sysitm.  3rd,  That  these 
debentures  would  soon  display  the  same  tendency  to*agglo- 
merate  among  a  few  wealthv  persons,  which  inevitablv  occurs 
whenever  small  portions  of  property  are  in  the  market  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  possession  of  large  estates  is  the 
directcst  road  to  rank  and  honors.  This  tendency  is  already 
markedly  obvious  in  the  working  of  the  ^'Freehold Land  Societies* 
of  which   Mr.  Scully  writes.    4th,  The  certainty  of  reviving 
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the  battles  of  the  '* Currency ^Doctarff*  the  momeut  that  Parlia- 
ment should  decide  on  making  these  debentures  "  marketable 
and  negotiable  securities'';  to  say  nothing  of  the  certain  stimulus 
that  would  ensue,  to  all  manner  of  jobbing  speculation. 

Other  weighty  objections  suggest  themselves  \  but  with  these 
we  rest  for  the  present,  not  considering,  as  we  observed  before, 
that  the  scheme  is  avaUable  at  thistime,  if  it  even  be  capable  of 
being  ultimately  made  so  for  its  professed  objects. 

In  conclusion,  there  remains  but  to  remark,  that  in 
the  review  of  the  various  plans  for  amended  Land  Legisla- 
tion which  we  have  offered  in  this  paper,  we  have 
necessarily  had  to  avow  a  certain  preference ;  but  a  preference 
which  is  to  be  qualified  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  by  under- 
standing it  as  only  comparative.  In  a  healthy  state  of 
things  land-contracts  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
at  all,  but  should  be  left  to  free,  mutual  agreement.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  healthy  state  of  thin^  cannot  be  said  to  prevail,  or  have 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  aU  parties  are  now  beginning  to  agree 
that  ''something  must  be  done.''  Our  impression  is,  that  it 
would  be  well  if  all  parties  first  looked  into  the  general  condi- 
tion of  their  country  in  all  its  relations  and  interests ;  and 
examined  whether  some  large,  all-reacking  change  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  affairs,  ou^t  not  to  be  sought  for,  rather  than 
a  particular  interference  and  meddling  with  one  interest  alone. 
The  cost  of  effort  would  not  be  greater  in  the  general  than  in 
the  particular  6ase ;  and  while  amendment  in  the  latter  might, 
nay  could,  be  only  temporary  as  well  as  partial — (inasmuch  as 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  other  relations  and  interests  would  in- 
vitably  re-act,  and  soon  diminish  or  destroy  the  improvement 
in  one)  a  great  general  measure  would  tend  to  restore  capital 
to  the  country,  and  cause  it  to  circulate  throughout  all  the  rami- 
ficatioos  of  industry,  and  by  giving  vitality  to  the  core  of  the 
body  politic,  invigorate  its  every  limb,  even  to  the  utmost 
extremities. 

The  devising  and  application  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
indeed  a  work  worthy  of  the  study  and  attention  of  those  who 
aspire  to  be  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  people,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  and  would  save  us  from  the  legislative 
labyrinth  into  which  we  at  present  seem  fated,  during  the  ap- 
proaching Session,  to  be  plunged  in  the  research,  certainly 
vexatious,  and  too  probably  fruitless,  of  a  specific  nostrum  for 
a  particular  evil. 


ART.  IV.— PLUNKET. 

Ga/iTTAN,  Fi/)OD^  GintRAN^  BusHS^ — glorious  names  that  in 
other  days  swayed  the  Irish  multitude,  and  guided  the  policy 
of  the  National  party, — aU  have  passed  away,  and  now  the 
great  spirit  that  lingered  longest,  connecting  the  Pigmies  of 
the  present  with  the  Titans  of  the  past,  is  gone — and  the  fame 
of  Plunket  is  a  memory  of  the  dead. 

There  are  men  whose  biography  is  but  the  history  of  their 
country ;  the  events  of  their  existence  devoted  to  public  affairs 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  events  of  the  Nation,  and  thus 
the  recorded  epochs  in  the  lives  of  Cromwell,  of  Monk,  of 
Hampden,  of  Somers,  of  Marlborough,  of  Walpole,  of  Pitt,  of 
Fox,  of  Sheridan,  of  Orattan,  of  Wellington,  of  CConuell,  are 
the  history  of  the  country  in  their  eras ;  and  to  this  roll  of  ^en, 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  these  King- 
doms, we  may  add  that  of  William  Conyngham  Plunket. 

He  was  the  last  great  man  of  a  period  when  to  be  champion 
in  the  public  cause  of  Ireland  was  to  prove  one's  claim  to  hon- 
esty, to  eloquence,  and  to  the  most  stainless  patriotism.  In 
that  age  Irish  popular  movements  showed  the  ominous  and  de- 
termined resolves  of  a  people;  now  these  movements  are  bat 
the  idiot  mouthings  of  a  thoughtless  rabble,  with  bucolic  priests 
and  Dublin  newspaper  adventurers  for  Tribunes, — ^then  alNation 
spoke,  and  its  leaders  were  the  truest,  the  ablest,  and  the  wisest 
men  of  the  country  and  of  the  period ;  of  these  leaders  Plun- 
ket was  amongst  the  foremost. 

Commencing  life  a  poor  man,  he  became  independent  in 
purse  through  his  own  professional  efforts.  Lo\dng  Ireland 
more  than  his  own  interest,  he  spurned  bribes  the  most  sedu- 
cing, and  place  andpatronage  the  most  fascinating  in  their 
golden  splendor.  With  genius  of  the  brightest  order  he  com- 
bined all  the  graces  of  the  rhetorician,  and  all  the  erudition  of 
the  scholar.  To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men  he  added  the 
readiest,  the  keenest,  and  the  most  polished  satire.  To  a  most 
exquisite  and  refined  wit,  he  could  draw  aid,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, from  a  fund  of  broad,  buoyant,  national  humor%  In 
the  Legislature  he  was,  from  the  first,  distinguished  as  a  pro- 
found, and  accurate,  and  eloquent  orator ;  as  a  debater  he  was 
ready,  well  informed  and  dauntless;  as  a  patriot,  aud  as  a  soldier 
of  freedom,  he  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who,  word  by  word,  contested  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative 
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Union.  Thus  too  he  bore  himself  in  the  English  Houses  of 
Padiameut ;  and  whilst  others^  his  fellow  countrymen,  for- 
got, in  these  assemblies,  the  older  and  the  nobler  principles  they 
bad  professed  in  their  native  Legislature,  Plunket  was  ever 
Irish  in  heart,  Irish  in  deed,  Irish  always  and  in  every  thing. 

When  the  Act  of  Union  was  carried  he  felt  that  all  efforts 
to  obtain  its  repeal,  must,  in  that  age  at  least,  fail  disgracefully, — 
tending  but  to  weaken  the  connection  of  the  Kingdoms,  and 
exposing  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  part^  to  the  suspicion  of  rais- 
ing a  factious  opposition.  United  with  the  Orenville  Adminis- 
teation,  he  became  the  advocate  of  the  Irish  people,  and  de- 
serted none  of  those  principles  of  his  past  life  by  which  he  had 
secured  the  honestly  earned  titles  of  patriot,  and  of  true-souled 
Irishman. 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  politics 
to  that  day,  when,  amidst  the  regrets  of  all  the  Nation,  he  re- 
tired from  the  pubUc  service,  he  was  ever  the  same.  He  relin- 
quished hia  post  as  Chancellor  with  regret, — it  was  the 
kst  which  enabled  him  to  serve  his  countiy>  and  it  was  the 
onlv  tie  that  bound  him  to  life,  and  reminded  him  of  the  fame 
and  glory  of  the  past  by  years.  Although  he  was  illostrious  in 
the  Legislature,  yet  to  the  Courts  of  Law  we  must  follow  him, 
if  we  would  appreciate  and  observe  the  *^  coronam  multiplicem, 
jadicium  erectum,  crebras  assensiones,  multas  admirationes,  ri- 
sum  cum  velit,  cum  velit  fletum,  in  Scen&  Boscium.^' 

About  the  year  1725,  the  fiev.  Patrick  Plunket  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Olennan,  in  the  County 
of  Monaghan.  His  son  Thomas  was  bom  in  the  year  1725, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  Thomas 
Plunket  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan  in  the 
year  1747,  and  was  called  tinaminously  to  become  the  Minister 
of  the  Congregation  of  Inniskillen,  on  the  81st  day  of 
July,  1748. 

Thomas  Plunket  had  married  a  young  lady  of  his  own 
persuasion,  a  Miss  Mary  Conyngham,  and  in  the  year  1750,  she 
bore  him  a  son  named  Patrick,  who  was  afterwards 
distinguished  as  a  physician,  and  attended  the  illustrious 
Lord  Charlemont  in  his  last  illness ;  and  in  the  month  of 
January,  1764,  a  second  son  was  born,  and  baptised  William 
Conyngham  Plunket. 

Thomas  Plunket  held  the  office  of  Minister,  ovier  the  Innis- 
killen Congregation,  until  the  year   1768.    During  these 
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twenty-years  he  received  calls  from  various  Congregations^  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  old  friends  in  Inniskillen^  un- 
til he  accepted,  after  many  solicitations^  the  call  of  the  Con- 
gr^tion  of  Strand-streeti  Dublin,  which  was  dated  the  23rd 
day  of  November,  1768|  and  he  then  became  the  colleague  of 
the  Bev.  Doctor  Moodjr. 

He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  and  was  a  humorist 
of  the  quaintest  class;  being,  both  in  InniskiUen  and  in  Dublin, 
the  warm  friend  of  that  most  erratic  of  churchmen,  the 
Bev.  Philip  Skelton,  the  curate  of  "Premium''  Madden,  and 
rector  of  Fintona.* 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Plunket  continued  in  the  Ministership  of 
the  Strand-street  Congregation  during  the  ten  succeeding  years, 
and  died  in  the  year  1778,  aged  about  fifty-three.  From  one 
who  knew  him  well  we  learn,  that  ''his  eminent 
gifts  as  a  Preacher,  peculiar  talent  of  wit,  and  con- 
versational powers,  added  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  great  political  knowledge,  obtained 
for  him  the  friendship  and  intimate  intercourse  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  Ireland.  His  society  was  eagerly  courted, 
and  his  opinon  consulted,  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
Parliamentary  leaders  of  that  period.  His  character  was  a 
rare  union  of  natural  talents  of  the  highest  order,  combined 
with  the  most  winning  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  truly 
christian  kindness  of  heart/' 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Plunket  was  not  a  fortunate  man  in  life,  and 
he  died  poor,  leaving  to  his  children  as  a  heritage,  but  an 
honest  name,  and  industry,  and  genius.  The  Congregation  of 
Strand -street  chapel  saw  that  the  family  of  their  late  Minister 
was  not  well  off  in  worldly  riches,  and  they  enabled  the  chil- 
dren to  commence  life  indepeildently :  with  that  honor 
which  ever  distinguished  Plunket,  he  in  after  life  repaid  the 
sums  thus  advanced,  and  when  debt  pressed  upon  the  public 
chapel  fund  of  his  old  friends,  he  presented  them  with  a  sum 
of  over  £500,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  liabilities. 

In  the  year  1781,  William  Conyngham  Plunket  entered 
Trinity  College,  and  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  his  circle 
were  Bushe,  Doctor  Miller,  author  of  TAe  PkiUmphy  qf  History ^ 
Peter  Burrowes,  and  the  late  William  Magee,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

•For  an  interesting  sketch  of  Skelton,  see,  Irish  Quarterly  Revibw, 
Vol.  III.  No.  11,  pp.  708,  710. 
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Of  the  brilliant  corps  of  distinguished  men  who  first  proved 
their  ability  in  the  College  Historical  Society,  Plunket  was 
amonffst  the  most  famous.  Whilst  Grattan,  Baron  Smith, 
Lord  VVeQeslcgr^  and  other  Irishmen  had  received,  or  were  re- 
ceiving education  at  either  of  the  two  great  English  Universities, 
Plunket  was  reared  in  our  Irish  institution ;  and  if  he  were 
there  exposed  to  the  evils  of  exclusiveism,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  enabled  to  study  the  character  of  the  Nation's  mind,  and  to 
measure  his  mental  strength  with  those  who  might  afterwards 
be  his  opponents,  his  rivals,  or  his  followers,  in  the  forum  or 
the  senate. 

His  progress  in  the  College  course  was  not  remarkable ;  hav- 
ing selected  the  Law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
about  the  year  1784,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  Hilary 
Term, 1787. 

For  some  few  years  he  worked  quietly  on  ;  but  the  grave, 
deep,  far-seeing  spirit  was  neither  slumbering  nor  quiescent. 
Pluuet  saw  fools,  and  scoundrels  mounting  to  the  high  places 
of  the  political  world  around  him.  The  surging  tide  of  the 
pubKc  indignation  had  heaved  and  roared,  and  the  wild  dreams 
of  freedom, — it  la  Frangais,  had  disturbed  the  Irish  people, 
and  had  begun  to  startle  the  government  from  that  false  se- 
curity into  which  tiie  easv  seduction  of  the  Volunteers  had 
soothed  them.  But  the  Minister  could  not  be  blind  or  deaf  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Volunteers  had  taught  the  Nation  one  great, 
plain,  lesson, — that  a  comprehensive  and  perfect  measure  of 
rariiamentary  Reform  was  needed  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
trade,  and  for  the  security  of  Irish  independence. 

In  the  year  1798  the  Irish  nation  thought  thus.  The  two 
great  parties  in  the  legislature,  those  who  were  the  slaves  of 
the  Minister,  and  those  who  were  called  the  Charlemont 
Whigs,  that  is,  those  who  were  for  the  free  and  independent 
action  of  Ireland,  sousht  anxiously  for  recruits  among  the 
young,  and  intellectually  able,  of  the  out-door  world.  Lord 
Charlemont  had  ever  been  desirous  of  securing  the  new  talent 
that,  year  by  year,  sprang  up  from  College,  and  from  the  Bar. 
His  borough— Charlemont — had  ever  been  at  the  command  of 
the  national  party  ;  in  the  year  1775  Grattan  had  been  re- 
turned as  its  parliamentary  representative.  Orattan  had  saved 
the  country,  had  created  itsindependencein  1782;  and  once  more 
Lord  Charlemont  had  another  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
borough  remarkable.  He  saw  thai  Plunket  'nas  a  man  made  for 
10 
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clash  of  ike  Legislataie  of  the  period.  Young  men  were 
needed  by  tlie  popular  party ;  Qraitan  was  no  longer  vigorous, 
as  in  the  days  when  his  hand  was  as  ready  upon*  the  pistol  or 
the  rapier,  as  his  elonnenoe  was  quick,  ardent^  and  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  House.  Dissenaions  had  sprung  up  between  the 
national  leaders,  and  ifi^ese  differences  should  increase,  the 
cause  of  Ireland  was  lost — ^for  who,  without  a  party  at  his 
back,  save  one  voung  and  dauntless,  with  fame  to  make,  could 
beard  that  terrible  &stlereagfa,  vdtb  his  cold,  keen  sneer,  his 
unchanging  enmity  to  a  foe,  and  his  unflinching,  sterling,  un- 
doubted personal  courage.  To  encounter  Castlereagh,  a  common 
bully,  such  a8Egan,wasuaele8»— Castlereagh  would  meet  him  as 
readily  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  what  Qistlereagh  could  not 
endure  was  an  opponent  who  possessed  the  ability  to  launch 
against  him  before  the  eager  House,  all  the  scathing  scorn,  con- 
tempt, and  insult,  that  invective, ''  in  order,''  and  made  irresist- 
ible by  the  support  of  fsicts,  could  express.  Such  an  ally  as 
this  was  Plunket,  when  he  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for 
the  borough  of  Gharlemont. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  with  Grattan,  Bushe,  Wallace, 
Smily,  and  Goold,  contributed  to  the  weekly  oigan  of  the  na- 
tionalists, entitled  Tie  Anti- Union,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  political  writing  in  vogue  at  this  period,  we  insert  the 
following  extract  from  nis  letter,  signed  "  Sheelagh,''  which 
appeared  in  the  third  number  of  that  journal,  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1799.  The  letter  purports  to  be  written  by  a  young 
girl  named  Sheekffh,  who  is  about  to  be  married,  against  her 
will,  to  a  Mr.  fiuM.  Sheelagh  is  Ireland,  Mr.  Bull,  Eng- 
land, and  the  marriage,  the  proposed  Union,  and  the  entire 
letter  is  conceived  in  a  humorous  and  iromcal  style,  worthy  of 
Swift.  After  detailing  the  many  schemes  employed,  and  slan- 
ders and  falsehoods  circulated  by  Uie  friends  of  Bull,  to  blast 
her  character,  and  thus  in  fact  compel  her  to  unite  her  for- 
tunes with  those  of  her  detested  suitor,    she  continues : — 

^  But,  sir,  conceiye»I  b^  of  you,  the  ridiculousness  of  this  overture. 
I  to  marry  Mr  Bull!  Mr  Bull,  whom,  in  the  year  1783,  when  he  wa% 
tolerably  vigorous,  and  reasonably  wealthy,  and  well  reputed,  I  would 
have  rejected  with  contempt!  Mr  Bull,  now  that  he  has  had  re- 
peated fits  of  the  falling  sickness,  and  that  a  commission  of  bank- 
rupts is  ready  to  issue  affainst  him ! — ^I  could  not  have  believed  the 
proposal  serious,  if  the  old  gentleman  himself  had  not  gravely  avowed 
It,  Hear,  I  beg  of  you,  the  inducements  which  be  holds  out  to  me. 
There  is  to  be  no  cohabitation,  for  we  are  still  to  ccmtinue  to  Uve  po 
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diflbreiit  aideB  of  the  wAter — no  reduction  of  expenses,  for  our  sepa- 
rate establishments  are  still  to  be  kept  up  all  my  servants  to  be  paid 
bj  me,bnt  to  take  their  orders  from  him — ^the  entire  profits  of  mr  trade 
tobesttbiect  to  his  management,  and  applied  in  discharge  of  his  cfebts — 
my  familj  estate  to  be  assigned  to  him,  without  any  settlement  being 
made  on  me  or  my  issue,  or  any  provision  for  the  event  of  a  separation. 
He  teUa  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  to  reap  great  advantages,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  does  not  think  proper  to  disclose,  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  must  agree  to  the  matdi,  and  that  a  settiement  shall 
hereafter  be  drawn  up  affreeable  to  hu  directions,  and  bv  his  lawyers. 
This,  yon  will  say,  is  ratiner  an  extraordinary  carU  MsacAe,  f^om  an  in- 
solvent gentleman,  passed  his  grand  climacteric,  to  a  handsome 
^oong  woHun  of  good  character  and  ea^  circumstances.  But  this 
iSDot  all ;  the  pride  of  the  negotiation  is  equal  to  its  dishonerty, 
lor,  thoqgh  I  am  beset  and  assailed  in  private,  and  threatened  wiu 
actual  fcree  if  I  do  not  consent  to  tills  unnatural  alHance,  yet,  in 
order  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  Bull  family,  and  to  afford  the 
pretext  ibr  an  inadequate  settlement,  I  am  desired,  in  despite  of  all 
maiden  precedent,  to  make  the  irst  public  advances,  and  to 
supplicate,  as  a  boon,  that  he  will  ffrati^  my  amorous  denres, 
and  condescend  to  receive  me  and  my  appurtenances  under 
his  protection.  Still  one  of  the  principal  fesftures  of  this  odious  trans* 
action  remains  to  be  detailed  ;  would  you  believe  it,  that  this  old  sin* 
aer,  several  fetors  ago,  married  a  lady,*  who,  thoi:^h  of  harsh  visage 
and  slender  fortune,  was  of  honourable  parentage  and  ^od  character, 
and  who  is,  at  this  hour,  alive,  and  treated  bv  nim  with  every  mark 
of  slight  and  contumely — and  it  is  worthy  of  ooeervation,  that  many  of 
the  danses  in  the  articles,  which  were  very  carefully  drawn  up  previous 
to  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  have  been  scandalously  violated  by  him.*' 

These  were  effective  arguments,  clothed  in  an  admirably 
adapted  style,  and  in  the  House  Plunket  was  equally 
successful.  IVdy  be  was,  as  Curran  designated  him,  the  Irish 
Oylippus,  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  energies  and  all 
the  Uuentsof  his  country.  He  was  not  a  Grattan^  a  Curran,  a 
Boshe,  a  Flood,  but  he  was  so  keen,  so  ready,  so  vigorous,  so 
demonstrative,  so  unlike  any  one  distinguished  man  of  the 
tinie,  and  yet  so  completely  the  equal  of  each, that  none  compared 
him  to,  or  measured  bim  by  the  same  standards  as  those  of  the 
other  champions  of  ilie  Irish  Lidefiendence.  Tlie  first  question 
wcMTthy  of  his  alnlity  on  which  he  addressed  the  House,  was  that 
momentous  one — ^The  Union. 

Defeated  in  their  first  effort  at  denationalization,  the 
Government  party  determined  to  succeed  in  their  second 
attempt  against  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  Every 
art  that  could  corrupt,  eveiy  bribe  that  could  seduce,  was 
employed ;  and  Castlereagh,  like  Milton's  Lucifer,  would  ruin 

*  This  reference  to  the  Scottish  Union  is  a  capital  hit. 
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that  honor  which  he  himself  had  lost,  and  the  possession  of 
which,  by  others,  formed  a  canker  to  his  peace. 

These  arts,  and  these  bribes,  were  thus,  in  the  second 
Union  debate,  laid  bare  by  Pluiiket: — 

"  The  public  will  not  easily  forget  that  memorable  day,  when  the 
usher  of  the  bUck  rod  was  stationed  within  the  doors  of  the  com- 
mons, to  watch  the  instant  at  which  the  houses  assembled.  The  public 
will  not  easily  forget  the  indeicent  orecipitation  with  which  the  mes- 
sage from  the  throne  was  deliverea,  without  allowing  time  even  for 
the  ordinary  vote  of  thanks  to  you.  Sir,  for  your  conduct  in  that 
chair. — They  will  not  easily  forget,  not  the  absence,  but  the  dis- 
graceful flight,  of  the  minister  of  the  country,  to  avoid  the  exposure 
and  the  punishment  of  guilt.  When  the  functions  of  this  house  were 
thus  superseded,  his  excellency,  for  the  first  time,  thought  proper  to 
inform  them  of  the  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  he  was 
fb,rther  pleased  to  insinuate,  that  it  would  be  a  ereat  satisfaction  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  if  we  would  be  so  good  as  to  aaopt  this  measure  of 
an  incorporating  union.  I  must  for  one  beg  to  be  excused  from 
making  quite  so  great  a  sacrifice,  from  mere  personal  civility,  to  any 
lord-lieutenant,  however  respectable  he  may  be.  The  independence  of 
a  nation,  I  must  own,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  that  kind 
of  bagatelle,  which  is  to  be  offered  by  way  of  compliment,  either  to 
the  youth  of  the  noble  lord  who  honours  us  by  his  presence  in  this 
house,  or  to  the  old  age  of  the  noble  marquis,  who  occasionally  sheds 
his  setting  lustre  over  the  other :  to  the  first  I  am  disposed  to  say,  in 
the  words  of  Waller— 

*I  pny  Uiee,  gentle  hcj^ 
PreM  me  no  more  for  tbet  aUght  toy*— 

and  to  the  latter,  I  might  apply  the  language  of  Lady  Constance — 

*  That's  a  good  chUd— go  to  Its  graodun — giro  grandam  kingdom— and  Ita  grandam  will 
glre  It  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig— there's  a  good  grandam'— 

I  hope,  therefore.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  thought  impolite,  if  I  decline 
the  oflfer  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  either  as  a  garland 
to  adorn  the  youthful  brow  of  the  secretarv>  or  to  be  suspended  over 
the  pillow  of  the  viceroy.  Thus  ended  that  never.to-be-forgotten 
session.  What  has  since  been  done  ?  During  the  whole  interval  between 
the  sessions,  the  same  bare-faced  sjrstem  of  parliamentary  corruption  has 
been  pursued — dismissaIs,promotions,  threats,  promises — in  aespite  of 
all  this,  the  minister  feared  he  could  not  succeed  in  parliament,  and  he 
affected  to  appeal  to  what  he  had  before  despised,  the  sentiment  of  the 
people.  When  he  was  confident  of  a  majority,  the  people  were  to  be 
heard  only  through  the  constitutional  medium  of  their  representatives; 
when  he  was  driven  out  of  parliament,  the  sense  of  tne  people  be- 
came every  thing.  Bribes  were  promised  to  the  catholic  clers^ — 
bribes  were  promised  to  the  presbyterian  clergy — I  trust  they  nave 
been  generally  spumed  with  the  contempt  they  merited.  The 
noble  lord  understands  but  badly  the  genius  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  was  educated — you  held  out  hopes  to  the  catholic  bodv,  which 
were  never  intended  to  be  gratified ;  regardless  of  the  disappointment. 
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asd  indignation,  and  eventual  rebellion,  which  you  might  kindle — 
regardleaa  of  every  thing,  provided  the  present  pi^ltry  little  object  were 
obtained — ^in  the  same  breath  you  held  out  professions  to  the  protest- 
aut,  equally  delusive;  and  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  represent- 
ative of  majesty  set  out  on  his  mission,  to  court  his  sovereign,  the 
majesty^  of  the  people.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  that  disgraceful 
expedition— no  place  too  obscure  to  be  visited — ^no  rank  too  low  to 
be  coarted>— no  threat  too  vile  to  be  refrained  from — the  counties 
not  souffht  to  be  legally  convened  by  their  sheriffs— no  attempt  to 
collect  the  unbiassed  suffrage  of  the  intelligent  and  independent  part 
of  the  community — ^public  addresses  sought  for  from  petty  villages 
-^and  private  signatures  smuggled  from  public  counties— and  how 
procured  ?  By  the  influence  of  absentee  landlords  ;  not  over  the 
affections,  but  over  the  terrors,  of  their  tenantry,  by  griping  agents 
and  revenue-officers— and  after  tUl  this  mummery  had  been  exhausted, 
after  the  lustre  of  royaltv  had  been  tarnished  by  this  vulgar  inter- 
course with  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  after  every  spot  had  been  se- 
lected where  a  paltry  address  could  be  procured,  and  every  place 
avoided,  where  a  manly  sentiment  could  be  encountered,  after 
abusing  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  forging  the  signatures  of  the 
living,  after  polling  the  inhabitant  of  the  gaol  and  calhng  out  against 
the  parliament  the  suffrages  of  those  who  dare  not  come  in  to  sign 
them  till  they  had  got  their  protections  in  their  pocket,  after  em* 
ploying  the  revenue  officer  to  threaten  the  publican  that  he  should 
be  marked  as  a  victim,  and  the  agent  to  terrify  the  shivering 
tenant  with  the  prospect  of  his  turf-bog  being  withheld,  if  he  did  not 
sign  your  addresses,  after  employing  your  military  commanders,  the 
uncontrolled  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  to  hunt  the  rabble  against 
the  constituted  authorities^  after  squeezing,  the  lowest  dregs  of  apo« 
pttlation  of  near  five  millions,  you  obtained  about  five  thousand  sig* 
natures,  three-fourths  of  whom  affixed  their  names  in  surprise,  ter- 
ror, or  total  ignorance  of  the  subject;  and  after  all  this  canvass  of 
the  people,  and  after  all  this  corruption  wasted  on  the  parliament, 
and  after  all  your  boasting  that  you  must  carry  the  measure,  by  a 
triumphant  majority,  you  do  not  dare  to  announce  the  subject  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  Tou  talk  of  respect  for  our  gracious  sove- 
reiffn.— I  ask  what  can  be  a  more  gross  disrespect  than  this  tampering 
wi&  the  royal  name — ^pledged  to  the  English  parliament  to  bring 
the  measure  before  us  at  a  proper  opportunity— noldin^  it  out  to  us 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  not  daring  to  hint  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ? — Is  it  not  notorious  why  you  do  not  bring  forward 
the  measure  now  ?  Because  the  fruits  of  your  corruption  have  not 
yet  blossomed,  because  you  did  not  dare  hazard  the  debate  last  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  the  places  bestowed  by 
vou,  avowedly  for  this  question,  had  occasioned,  and  because  you 
have  employed  the  interval  in  the  same  sordid  traffic,  and  because 
you  have  a  band  of  disinterested  patriots  waiting  to  come  in  and 
complete  the  enlightened  majority,  who  are  to  vote  away  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland." 

Great  in  his  cool,  anyielding,  desperate  resolve,  ("astlereagh 
iras  determined  that  no  obstacle  should  stay  the  fulFiltiient  of  his 
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will.  Baffled  in  the  hope  of  preserving  Ireland*8  Parliament, 
Plunket  thundered  against  its  bold  betrayer  all  that  fierce 
invective  which  told  so  effectjially  in  the  Irish  (Commons. 
One  can  fancy  GasUereagh  surrounded  by  the  men  he  had 
bought^  and  whom  be  despised^  wincing  beneath  such  scathing 
sarcasm  as  this  comparison,  drawn  between  his  character  and 
that  of  William  Pitt. 

'*  The  example  of  the  prime  minister  of  Ex^landy  inimitable  in  its 
vicesy  may  deceive  the  noble  lord.  The  minister  of  England  has  his 
faults  ;  he  abandoned  in  his  latter  years  the  principles  of  reform,  by 
professing  which  he  had  obtained  the  early  confidence  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  in.  the  whole  of  his  political  conduct  he  has  shown 
himself  haughty  and  intractable  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
has  shown  tiimself  by  nature  endowed  with  a  towering  and  trans- 
cendant  intellect,  and  that  the  vastness  of  his  moral  resources  keeps 
pace  with  the  magnificence  and  unboundedness  of  his  projects.  I 
thank  God,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  apoa- 
tacy  and  his  insolence,  than  his  comprehension  and  sagacity  ;  and  I 
feel  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched  feebleness  of  her  enemy. 
I  cannot  fear  that  the  constitution  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
wisdom  of  sages,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  of  he- 
roes, is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  by  such  a  gpreen  and  limber  twig 
as  this.** 

The  covert  sarcasm  of  these  last  words  was  terrible,  but 
the  application  was  easy  to  all  present.  The  House  was 
densely  thronged ;  Lady  Castlereagn,  in  all  her  radiant  beauty, 
was  there,  but,  though  some  years  married,  she  had  borne  no 
children,  and  the  words,  "  green  and  sapless  twig,  '^  struck 
home  to  Castlereagh's  heart  with  double  force.* 

Again,  Plunket  thus  shows  the  qualities  of  good  and 
evil,  as  marking  the  character  of  the  Minister: — 

"  Sir,  I  confess  1  did  at  one  time  rejoice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
noble  lord,  to  the  adminbtratjon  of  this  country.  When  I  per- 
ceived that  wicked  and  destructive  measures  were  m  agitation,  i  re- 
joiced that  an  imnotent  and  incapable  instrument  was  selected  for 
their  execution :  but  I  have  ceased  to  entertain  that  feeling,  be- 
cause, though  1  am  as  well  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
that  he  never  can  accomplish  his  measure,  I  see  by  woeful  expe- 
rience that  he  may  do  infinite  mischief  in  attempting  it  Sir,  there 
are  no  talents  too  mean — there  are  no  powers  too  low  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  mischief — ^it  is  the  condition  of  our  nature— it  is  part  of 
the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
talent,  and  virtue,  and  wisdom,  are  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 

*  When  Teeling's  mother  implored  mercy  for  her  son,  and  when  it 
was  refused  by  Csstlcrcagb,  she  said,—*'  Bat  you  cannot  understand  me, 
you  liave  no  child." 
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grcfti  good  ;  but  there  is  no  capacity  8o  vile  or  so  wretched  as  not 
to  be  iide4|iiate  to  the  perpetration  of  evil." 

Agunst  Castlereagh,  and  against  his  policy^  all  efforts 
were  vain,  and  the  Act  of  L^islative  Union  was  passed. 

Ffamket  was  anxious  to  become  a  Member  of  the  United 
Parlkments,  bnt  having  unsnccessfolly  contested  the  leprep 
sentation  of  'Wnity  College,  he  retired  for  a  time  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession* 

Htt  repntation  as  a  lawyer  was  high,  and  as  an  advocate 
his  ability  was  andonbted ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1803, 
Bobert  Emmett  was  tried  for  High  Treason,  Plunket  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Grown.  He  had 
been  intimate  with  manv  of  the  United  Irishmen^  in  1798, 
and  had,  with  Curran,  defended  Henry  Sheares,  when  tried 
in  the  July  of  that  memorable  year.  He  had  said  jocularly 
to  Tone,  as  a  knot  of  young  barristers  lounged  in  the  hall,-^ 
''Well,  Tone,  remembar  all  I  ask  of  you  is  Carton,'* — refer- 
rii^  to  the  promised  spoliation  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
projected  revolution.  A  member  of  the  Beresford  familv 
happened  to  stand  by  Plunket's  side  at  the  moment — and 
Tone  replied;  ''No,  rlunket,  the  Duke's  ray  friend;  but  I 
promise  you  Curraghmore.*** 

Prom  this  fiict  of  a  common  acquaintanceship,  it  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  Plunket  was  intimate  with  most  of  the 
United  Inshmen,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Emmett,  and 
terrible  slanders  have  arisen  from  this  erroneous  report 
Emmett,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  was  tried  in  the  vear 
1803,  and  they  know  that  Lord  Kilwarden  was  murdered  by 
one  of  the  insurgents. 

The  out-break  was,  doubtless,  an  atrocious  folly.  Men  had 
atill  fiont  hopes  that  Pitt's  promise  of  Catholic  Emancipation 

^This  leat  and  estateof  the  Waterford  family  appears  to  have  been 
spedaUy  marked  out  for  plunder  by  the  rebels  of  all  times.  In  the  town 
of  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  the  month  July,  1848,  shortly  before  the  BalUn- 
garry  riot,  half-a-dozen  butchers  were  orerheard  arranging  the  iwrtions 
they  ahovld  select  from  the  Cunaghmore  and  Bessborongh  properties.  It 
appears  that  all  was,  in  fancy,  disposed  of,  and  one  of  the  party  found 
himself  not  qiute  so  well  provided  for  as  his  fellow  patriots,  but  he 
saddenly  exclaimed—"  Never  mind,  a  piece  of  Curraghmore  isn*t  bad, 
an'  if  I'm  ahort,  be  cripes,  I'll  take  the  Marchioness" — he  alluded  to 
Lady  Waterfoid.  Those  who  knew  the  country,  from  Waterford  to 
Clanmel,  and  from  Dungarran  to  Mulinahone,  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
will  not  oeDsider  that  we  at  all  exaggerate— we  really  state  a  simple  fact. 
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might  yet  be  fulfilled ;  all  true  lovers  of  the  coantnr  were  de- 
sirous that  the  bloody  events  of  1798  should  be  forgotten — 
and  all  felt  that  Emmett^  bv  his  insane,  vaporing  riot  had  re- 
tarded the  fruition  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  the  national  party. 
Plunket  was  indignant,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  inclined  to  spare 
the  feelings,  or  to  favor  the  escape  of  one  who  had,  whilst 
risking  his  own  life,  perilled  and  injured  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  country.  Emmett,  it  is  known,  called  no  witness 
lor  the  defence;  indeed  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt 
the  denial  of  his  guilt,*  but  it  was  hoped  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  Crown  Counsel  would  not,  a  second  time, 
appeal  to  the  jury.  This  expectation  was  not  fulfilled  ;  the 
Attorney-General,  OGrady,  afterwards  Lord  Guillamore, 
addressing  the  Court  said  : — 

''  My  Lord — ^We  feel  that  stating  a  case,  and  observing  upon 
it,  are  different  duties.  T  have  had  the  burthen  upon  me  of 
stating  the  case  for  the  Crown.  The  prisoner  declining  to  go 
into  any  case  wears  theimpression  that  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  does  not  require  any  answer — that  is  the  most  charitable 
way  of  considering  his  conduct,  and  therefore  it  is  at  mj/par* 
ticular  desire  that  Mr.  Plunket  rises  to  address  the  Court  and 
Jury  upon  this  occasion.''t 

Plunket  spoke  vigorously,  and  warmly — that  is,  he  discharged 
his  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  country.  Erom  his  speech 
we  extract  the  following  passages,  and  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Emmett  had  endeavoured  to  create  a  complete  re- 
volution, and  that  a  most  estimable  judge  had  been  murdered 
by  one  of  the  prisoner's  party. 

Plunket  asks : — 

**  For  God*8  sake,  to  whom  are  we  called  to  deliver  up,  within 
fourteen  dnysy  all  the  advantages  we  enjoy  ?  Who  are  they  who 
claim  the  obedience  ?  The  prisoner,  as  the  principal.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  harsh  of  him^*a  young  man  of  considerable  talents, 
if  used  with  precaution,  and  of  respectable  rank  in  society,  if  content 
to  conform  to  its  laws.  But  when  he  assumes  the  tone  and  manner 
of  a  legislator,  and  calls  on  all  ranks  of  people,  the  instant  the  pro- 

*  He  knew  this.  *'  When  Burrowes,  too,  was  about  to  avul  himself 
of  the  privilege  of  reply  (wearied  to  death  with  anxiety,  and  feeUng 
both  the  painfiilness  and  inutility  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,)  Emmetjt 
said,  *Pray  do  not  atttempt  to  defend  me;  it  is  all  in  vain;'  and 
Burrowes  accordingly  desisted."  This  is  the  statement  of  the  late 
Peter  Burrowes,  made  the  3rd  September,  1890,  to  Moore.  8ee 
••  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore" — Vol.  VI. 
p.  134. 

t  See  HoweU's  "  State  Trials,"    Vol,  XXVIII.  p.    1258. 
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TisioDal  government  is  proclaimed,  to  yield  to  it  the  whole  consti- 
tuted anthoritjy  then  it  becomes  an  extravagance  bordering  on 
firenzjr.  We  who  have  lived  under  a  king,  not  only  de  factOf  but  de 
jvre,  in  possession  of  the  throne,  are  called  on  to  submit  ourselves  to 
the  prisoner — ^to  the  vagrant  politician,  the  bricklayer,  the  baker,  the 
old  clothes-man,  and  ostler.  These  are  the  persons  to  whom  this 
fntx^lamation,  in  its  majesty  and  dignity,  calls  upon  a  ^eat  people  to 
yield  up  obedience,  and  a  powerful  government  to  give  a  prompt, 
manly,  and  sagacious  acqiuescence  to  Sieir  just  and  unalterable  deter- 
mination. 

''I  do  not  wish  to  awaken  any  remorse,  except  such  as  may  be 
salutary  to  himself  and  his  country,  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner ;  but 
when  he  reflects  that  he  has  stooped  from  ^e  honourable  situation 
in  which  his  birth,  talents,  and  eaucation  placed  him,  to  debauch  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  ignorant  men  with  the  phantoms  of 
liberty  and  equality,  he  must  feel  that  it  was  an  unworthy  use  of  his 
talents^-lie  should  feel  remorse  for  the  consequences  which  ensued, 
grievous  to  humanity  and  virtue,  and  should  endeavour  to  make  all 
the  atonement  in  his  power,  by  employing  the  short  time  which  re- 
mains for  him  in  endeavouring  to  undeceive  them." 

And  he  thns  concludes : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  suppose  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
recoiled  at  the  scenes  of  murder  which  he  witnessed,  and  I  men- 
tion one  circumstance  with  satisfaction-^he  saved  the  life  of  Farrel — 
and  may  the  recollection  of  that  one  good  action  cheer  him  in  his 
last  moments  I  But  thoueh  he  may  not  have  planned  individual 
murders,  that  does  not  justify  treason,  which  must  be  followed  by 
every  species  of  crime.  Let  loose  the  rabble  from  the  salutary  re- 
straints of  the  law,  and  who  can  take  on  him  to  limit  their  bar- 
barities ?  >^'ho  can  say  he  will  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
rule  it  when  wildest  ?  Let  loose  the  winds  of  neaven,  and  what  power 
less  than  the  Omnipotent  can  control  them  ?  So  it  is  with  a  rabble. 
What  claim,  then,  can  the  prisoner  have  on  the  compassion  of  a  jury, 
because  in  the  seneral  destruction  his  schemes  necessarily  produced, 
be  did  not  meditate  individual  murder  ?  I  trust  that  the  blood 
vrhich  has  been  shed  in  the  streets  and  on  the  scaffold  will  not  be 
visited  on  the  head  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  are 
the  limits  to  the  mercy  of  Qod,  or  what  a  sincere  repentance  may 
effect ;  but  I  do  say,  that  if  this  unfortunate  young  man  retain  in  his 
heart  any  of  the  seeds  of  humanity,  he  will  make  an  atonement  to  his 
God  and  country  by  warning  his  deluded  countrymen." 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  PInnket  was  the  friend  of 
Emmett,  bat  in  this  there  is  no  truth ;  he  had  met,  as  he 
proved,  a  brother  of  Emmett's  some  years  before,  at  a  public 
entertainment,  but  beyond  this  meeting  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  family,  and  was  a  stranger  to  the  prisoner. ' 
Some  short  time  after  Emmett's  execution,  Cobbett,  then  be- 
ginning his  career  of  lying  and  abuse^  published,  in  his  Het^- 
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ter,  a  garbled  report  of  Emroeti's  speech  in  the  dock,  of  which 
powerful  address  the  convicts  Mitchel  and  Meagher  gave  such 
ludicrous  travesties  in  the  year  1848  ;  and  in  this  speech,  aa 
printed  by  Gobbett,  the  following  passage  appeared,  referring 
to  Plunket  :— 

"That  viper  whom  my  father  nourished.  He  it  was  from 
whose  lips  I  learned  those  principles  and  doctrines  which  now 
drag  me  to  my  grave.  He  it  is  who  is  now  brought  forward 
as  my  prosecutor,  and  who  by  an  unheard  of  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  has  wantonly  lashed  with  a  speech  to  evidence  the 
dying  son  of  that  former  friend — when  that  dying  son  had 
produced  no  evidence,  and  had  made  no  defence,  but  on  the 
contrary,had  acknowledged  thecharge,  and  submitted  to  his  fate.'' 

Plunket  brought  an  action  for  Ubel  against  Cobbett,  which 
was  tried  in  London,  before  Lord  EUenborough  and  a  Special 
Jury ;  Erskine  was  counsel  for  Plunket,  and  made  a  very  able 
and  doquent  speech :  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, with  £500  damages. 

Peter  Burrowes,  who  defended  Emmett,  explained  the  whole 
secret  of  this  "viper"  libel  to  Thomas  Moore,  just  twenty- 
eight  years  after  tne  event.  On  the  16tli  day  of  February, 
1831,  Moore  was  in  Dublin,  and  wrote  in  his  hiarg :— - 

"  Went  to  Milliken's,  and  had  aome  conversation  with  Cur- 
ran  and  Peter  Bnrrowes  abont  young  Emmett,  and  the  part 
Plunket  took  on  his  trial.  Burrowes  seemed  to  be  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  Plunket  could  not  have  refused  the  brief  of 
Government,  though  he  might  have  avoided,  perhaps,  speaking 
to  evidence ;  almost  immediately  after,  too,  Plunket  came  into 
place.  It  was  not  true,  (I  think  he  said)  that  Plunket  had 
been  acquainted  with  young  Emmett.  llie  passage  in  the 
printed  speech  of  Emmett  where  he  is  made  to  call  Plunket 
Hhat  viper,  &c.,'  was  never  spoken  b^  Emmett,  and  the 
secret  of  its  finding  a  place  there  was  owmg,  Curran  said,  to 
the  following  circumstance.  The  person  who  took  down  the 
s})eech  at  the  trial  was,  I  think,  M^Nally,  the  son  of  the 
barrister,  and  he  had  afterwards  some  conversation  with  Emmett 
in  the  prison.  It  was  during  that  conversation  that  Emmett^ 
in  speaking  of  Plunket,  used  these  expressions,  which  M'Nally 
introduced  subsequently  in  the  speech.*'* 

*  See  "  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,*' 
Vol.  V 1 .  172.  It  should  be  stated  that  Burrowes  had  appeared,  in  the 
Irish  Courts,  to  support  Plunkett's  application  for  aorimmal  iuformation 
against  certain  paraes  in  Ireland  for  publishing  the  speech. 
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Cobbett  qipears  never  to  have  forgiven  or  forgotten  Plun- 
l[et*s  vindication  of  himself.  In  the  year  1833,  when  the 
BeforiD  agitation  was  convulsing  the  kingdoms,  he  recalled 
Plunkefs  speech,  made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  contrasted  lus  threat  there  made,  that  he  would  swear  his 
children  to  perpetual  hostility  to  England,  upon  the  altar  of 
their  coimtiy,  should  the  measure  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
majority,  with  the  position  which  he  then  held,  as  an  opponent 
of  reform;  and  when  Cobbett  cried,  in  his  loud,  roaring, 
and  most  bullying  tone,  "There's  a  pretty  Hannibal  for  you  T' 
he  pretended  to  forget  that  Plunket  had  had  the  example  of  al- 
most eTeiydistingnished  opponent  of  The  Union  tocoantenance 
his  acceptance  of  office,  and  that  the  Beform  Bill  Cobbett's 
friends  required,  was  likely  to  produce  insatiable  demands, 
which  might  eventuaUy  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  social 
harmony,  and  general  policy,  of  the  Kingdoms 

Emmett  felt  that  the  government  had  treated  him  neither 
cruelly  nor  harshly.  Upon  the  morning  of  his  execution  he 
wrote  the  following  letter,  to  the  Bight  Honorable  William 
Wickham,  who  held  the  office  of  Chi^  Secretary,  under  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Viceroyalty.  Had  Plunket  been  so  forgetful  of 
former  friendship,  as  to  become  the  virulent  persecutor  of  his 
former  associate,  Emmett  would,  doubtless,  have  referred  to 
the  scouudrehsm  of  the  deed ;  but  as  Plunket  never  was  his 
associate,  and  merely  performed  his  duty  as  Crown  Counsel, 
honestly,  eloquently,  imd  constitutionally,  Emmett  makes  no 
reference  to  him,  but  writes : — 

^  Sir — Had  I  been  permitted  to  proceed  with  mv  Tindication,  it 
was  my  intention  not  only  to  have  acknowledged  the  delicaey  wjth 
which,  I  feel  with  gratitude,  I  have  been  personally  treated,  but  also 
to  have  done  the  most  public  justice  to  the  mildness  of  the  present 
Administration  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  acquitted 
them,  as  far  as  rested  with  me,  of  any  cha^  of  remissness  in  not 
having  previously  detected  a  conspiracy,  which  from  its  closeness  I 
know  It  was  impossible  to  have  done.  I  confess  that  I  should  have 
preferred  this  mode  had  it  been  permitted,  as  it  would  thereby  have 
enabled  me  to  clear  myself  from  an  imputation  under  which  I  might 
in  consequence  lie,  and  to  have  stated  why  such  an  adminutration 
did  not  prevent,  but  under  the  pecaliar  circumstances  of  the  country 
rather  accelerated,  my  determination  to  make  an  effort  for  the  over* 
throw  of  a  govertmnU  of  which  I  did  not  think  ej^uaUy  hi^h.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  been  deprived  of  that  opportunity,  I  think  it  right 
now  to  make  an  acknowledgement  which  justice  requires  of  me  as  a 
man,  and  which  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  derogatory  from  m j  decided 
principles  as  an  Irishman — I  am,  &c., 

''H.  Robert  Addis  Bhxbtt." 
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After  Emmett's  trial  Plunket  applied  most  assidaouslv  to  his 
profession.  Official  position  was  open  to  him^  and,  under  the  Yice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  liis  friend  Bushe*  had  accepted  the 
Solicitor-Generalship.  Plunket,  however,  would  not  tc^e  office 
under  any  Minister  save  one  with  whose  principles  he  held  full 
unison  and  complete  concurrence.  He  was  not  an  independent 
man  in  purse.  He  had  married,  in  the  year  1791, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  M'Causland,  Esq.,  of  Strabane, 
and  a  large  family  was  springing  around  Inm.  But  he  hoped 
for  other  times,  when  friends  might  be  in  power,  and  when  he 
might,  without  compromise  of  principle,  accept  some  post 
worthy  of  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  country. 

At  length  "  All  The  Talents"  came  into  office,  and  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  1805,  and  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Bushe  continued  SoUcitor-Oeneral,  and 
Plunket  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament;  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Grenville 
Ministry,  in  the  year  1807,  he  resigned  his  post  as  Attorney- 
General,  although  Lord  Grenville  requested  that  he  would  not 
consider  the  claims  of  party  as  at  all  demanding  the  resignation, 
and  although  Bushe  retained  his  Solicitor-Generalship,  under 
Saurin.  He  seems  to  have  felt  some  disappointment  at  Bushels 
retaining  office,  and  on  one  occasion,  shortly  after  his  resigna- 
tion, being  absent  from  Court  during  the  hearing  of  a  case  in 
which  he  was  counsel,  the  Judge  asked  Bushe  the  cause  of  his 
friend's  non-appearance.  There  were,  at  the  period,  certain 
government  negotiations  carried  on,  in  which  Plunket  was  sup- 
posed to  be  interested,  and  referring  to  this  report,  Bushe  replied, 
"  I  suppose,  my  Lord,  heiacabinet-maHn^**  Upon  Plunket  s  en- 
trance the  joke  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  assure 
vour  Lordship,  I  am  not  so  suited  for  cabinet  making  as  my 
learned  friend — I  was  never  either  a  joiner  or  a  turner" 

Plunket,  having  resigned  his  office,  retired  from  Parliament, 
as  his  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  continued 
absence  from  the  Courts.  But,  during  his  short  career  in  the 
House,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  Parliamentary  orator, 
and  in  evidencing  what  Canning  called,  "  t£e  commanding 
energy  of  Plunket,'*  he  proved  he  was  not  open  to  Gratt^n's 
beautiful  admonition  to  Flood,  that  he  should  pause  ere  he 
risked  his  reputation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, "  An  oak  of  tbe 

*  For  a  Memoir  of  Bushe,  see  Irish  Quabtsblt  Bbvibw,  Vol*  III. 
No.  9,  pp.  51  to  120. 
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foredi  was  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted/'  He 
spoke  upon  the  Catholic  Relief  question,  and  placed  his  name 
imongst  the  first  orators  of  Parliament.  "  ror  the  mischief 
created  by  the '  No-Popery'  cry/'  said  Whithead,  in  the  debate 
OQ  the  Catholic  question,  Maj  25th,  1 80S,  '' we  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  House,  but  who  lately  was  a  memberof  it,  and  whose  splendid 
doqueuce  at  once  convinced  and  delighted  us.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Plunket,  whose  speech  upon  that  subject  in  the  House  will  never 
be  forgotten." 

Plunket  retired  from  Parliament,  and  resigned  the  Attorney* 
Generalship  with  honor  to  himself.  He  abandoned  his  office 
although  two  influential  friends  of  the  government  requested 
he  would  retain  it,  stating  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
vote  as  he  pleased ;  by  his  resignation  he  sacrificed  over 
£100,000;but,  as  Henry  Grattau  said,  he  was  as  'distinguished 
for  legal  constitutional  knowledge,  as  for  a  contempt  of  salary, 
equal  to  a  regard  for  law,''  and  would  not  continue  in  office 
under  any  administration  refusing  to  entertain  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

In  the  year  1812,  Doctor  Patrick  Plunket  died,  and  be- 
queathed a  large  sum  of  money,  about  £60,000,  with  his 
valuable  Ubrary,  to  his  brother.''*' 

Plunket  was  now  in  a  positionto  return  to  Parliament  without 
injury  to  his  family ;  we  find  that  he  re-entered  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and,  in  the  year  1813,  delivered  one  of  the 
most  powerful  speeches  ever  spoken  in  the  English  Commons. 
The  debate  was  that  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and  Plunket 
aeems  to  have  looked  upon  the  occasion  as  one  eminently  suited 
for  the  display  of  all  his  ability.  Canning  and  Orattan  might 
excel  him,  but  the  former  was  not  always  perfect,  and  the  fire  of 
Gnttan'sgeniuswas  flickering.  Brougham  was  not  inParliament, 
Peel  was  only  a  clever  young  debater,  with  something  of  official 
priggishness  about  him,  and  Plunket  burst  upon  the  House 
witn  an  electric  effect.  The  style  was  not  Irish,  like  Grattan's; 
it  was  not  brilliant,  like  Sheridan's, — it  was  not  like  any  effort 
which  the  House  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  effective. 

AsPlnnkef  sspeechupon  the  Catholic  Question,  delivered  in 
1821,issuperioreventothisnow  before  us,  we  shall  only  insert 
an  extract  from  the  latter,  in  which  he  describes  his  ideal  of  a 
Church : — 

*  Doctor  Blanket  had  married  Miaa  Henry,  of  Straffan,  a  connection  of 
tba  Hastings  Cunilj. 
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''  Sir,  religion  is  degraded  when  it  is  brandished  as  a  political 
weapon^  and  there  is  no  medium  in  the  use  of  it :  either  it  is  instified 
by  nolj  seal  and  fer?ent  pietj«  or  the  appeal  to  it  becomes  liable  to 
the  most  suspicions  imputation.  8ir,  I  consider  the  safety  of  the 
state  as  essentially  interwoven  with  the  integrity  of  the  ettablnhment. 
The  established  religion  is  the  t^d  of  freedom.  The  reformation 
grew  out  of  the  free  sjMrit  ofbold  investigation ;  in  its  turn  it  repaid  the 
obliffation«  with  more  than  filial  gratitude,  and  contributedt  with  all 
its  roroe«  to  raise  the  fabric  of  our  liberties.  Our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  would  each  of  them  lose  much  of  their  security^  if  they  were 
not  so  deepljr  mdented  each  with  the  other.  The  chufch  need  not 
be  apprehensive.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  growth  of  three  hundred 
years ;  it  has  struck  its  roots  into  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
nothinff,  short  of  a  political  earthquake^  can  overturn  it :  while  the 
state  IS  safe  it  must  be  so ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the 
state  is  endan^^ered,  it  cannot  be  secure.  The  church  is  protected  by 
the  purity  of  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline  ;  the  learning  and  the 
jMcty  of  its  ministers  ;  their  exemplary  discharge  of  every  moral 
and  christian  dut^r ;  the  dignity  of  its  hierarchy,  the  extent  and 
lustre  of  its  possessions,  and  the  reverence  of  the  public,  for  its  ancient 
and  unquestioned  rights;  to  these  the.  Catholic  adds  the  mite  of  his 
oath  that  he  does  not  harbour  the  chimerical  hope,  or  the  unconsti- 
tutional wish,  to  shake  or  to  disturb  it :  and  th^^ore^  all  which  is 
requisite^  for  the  security  of  the  church,  is  that  it  should  remain,  in 
repose,  on  its  own  deep  and  immoveable  foundations  ;  and  this  is 
the  policy  which  the  great  body  of  the  church  of  Irejand,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add,  of  the  church  of  England,  have  adopted.  If  any- 
thing could  endanger  its  safety,  it  would  be  the  conduct  of  intempe- 
rate and  officious  men,  who  would  erect  the  church  into  a  political 
arbiter,  to  prescribe  rules  of  imperial  policy  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
legislature.*' 

All  who  are  aoqoainted  with  political  history  know,  that 
daring  the  latter  years  of  Buonaparte's  career,  there  was  a  body 
of  men  in  England  who  rejoiced  in  every  success  of  that  extra- 
ordinary being;  and  there  was  a  class  of  writers  too^  who  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  belief  that  all  our 
assistance  to  Spain  and  Portugal  was  injurious  to  our  interests, 
and  served  but  to  render  the  French  Emperor  more  deter- 
minedly our  enemy.  Xie  Edinburgh  Review  was  frequently  a 
partizan  of  this  class  of  politicians,  and  its  un*£nglish  tone  was 
powerfully  attacked  by  Southe^,  and  others,  in  The  QuoHerlg 
Review.  The  chief  folly  of  this  party  was  exhibited  in  the  de- 
bates upon  the  renewal  o[  the  war  in  1816.  Canning,  Grat- 
tan,  Plunket,  all  who  really  saw  the  danger  of  England,  were 
for  war ;  yet  Lord  Grey,  with  a  species  ofoowardice  unworthy 
of  his  name,  implored  the  Loras  to  trust  to  anything  rather 
than  the  sword.    But  the  nation  was  English  then  in  its  op- 
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portion  to  Baonapaite,  as  it  is  now  in  its  hostility  to  Nicholas ; 
and  in  sitatiiig  his  own  reasons  for  supporting  the  war  party, 
PJanket  bnt  spoke  the  feeling  of  the  people,  when  he  said : — 

"  Supposing  tiiat  any  nation  should  in  time  of  peace,  put  itself  into 
ID  extnuir£Mury  state  of  preparation  for  war ;  if  that  nation  should 
organise  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perpetually  prepared  for  oom« 
menciag  offensive  war — if  that  nation  should  embody  itself  under  the 
command  of  a  military  chief  of  great  talent  and  experience  in  the  art 
of  war — if  for  fifteen  years  Europe  had  experienced  that  the  efforts 
of  that  nation  were  unifbrmlr  directed  to  aggression,  conquest,  and 
spoliation — if  Bnrope  had  been  obUj^ed,  in  sdf- defence,  to  oarrrits 
arms  into  the  heurt  of  that  country — if  that  countnr  was  ti^en— if  the 
conquerors  in  their  magnanimitT  and  moderation  offered  a  peace  which 
was  accepted  with  gratitude— >if  that  Treaty  was  accepted  with  grati- 
tude by  tnat  indiTidual  who  had  abdicate  the  throne,  and  if  after  ten 
montba,  that  guilty   individual  was  to  be  recalled  by  a  licentious 
soldiery,  for  the  purpose  of  fresh  aggression — am  I  then  to  be  told 
in  this  House,  that  neither  we  nor  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
any  right  of  interference  with  the  internal  arrangements  or  such  a 
nation  ?     How  does  it  happen  that  the  iust  and  legitimate  soto- 
re^n  of  France  has  been  (hiven  from  his  throne  ?    It  is  because  his 
unambitious  viitae  made  him  appear  to  the  8ol<fiery,  not  to  be  a 
proper  instrument  to  wieid  the  unsocial  and  unnatural  energies  of 
the  French  Empire.     If  it  be  said  that  personal  character  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ouestion,  I  shall  ask  why  was  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  ever  entered  into  ?  That  Treaty  turned  entirely  on  personal  cha- 
neter^  and  theae  stipidations  were  oonsiderd  sattstaotorr  when  made 
with  the  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  that  would  not  have  oeen  entered 
into  with  Buonaparte.    If  we  are  to  take  the  common  feeling  of  man- 
kind D^on  this  subject,  we  must  recollect  how  universally  the  abdi- 
cation of  Buonaparte  was  hailed  in  this  conntry,  as  an  event  more 
important  than  the  most  brilliant  victories.    Our  question  is  not  now 
a«^y  with  Buonttptrte,  but  it  is  with  France.    She  has  purchased 
the  boieffts  of  the  Treaty  of  Pftri^  hf  giving  up  Buonaparte,  and 
taking  her  lawful  sovereign,  in  whom  £ur<^  has  confidence.     If  we 
sre  now  to  declare  that  we  are  now  readv  to  treat  with  Buonaparte, 
it  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  coalition.     If  we  are  to  tell  the 
French  people  that  we  are  ready  to  negociate  with  Buonaparte,  as 
their  roler,  it  will  at  once  destroy  all  the  hopes  that  may  now  fairly 
be  entertained  of  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable   portion  of  the 
nation.     When,  however,  we  see  the  situation  in  which  Buonaparte 
now  stands  ;  when  we  see  him  reduced  to  make  professions  contrary 
to  his  very  nature  ;  when  we  see  tk&  veseel  m  wmeh  hit  fbrhme$  are 
embarkedf  laboring  wUk  the  itarm,  and  its  masi  bowed  down  to  the 
waU^e  e4ge,  U  i$  the  height  of  nnjhdkjf  and  abenrdUy  to  heeitate  on 
thecomree  that  we  have  to  pume.'* 

Plunket's  speech  on  this  occasion  marked  him  oat  for  Can- 
ning's friendship,  and  its  results  were  evident  some  few  months 
later. 
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Although  attentive  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  Plunket 
did  not  Delect  his  profession,  and  when,  in  the  year 
1816,  the  cekbrated  case  of  The  King  t.  (yOrady  was  argued, 
Bushe  and  Saurin  were  for  the  Crown,  and  Plunket  and  Burton 
for  (yGrady.  The  real  fact  at  issue  was,  whether  the  right  of 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Exchequer,  lay  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  Chief  Baron. 

Bushe  made  a  very  admirable  speech;*  but  we  merely 
introduce  the  case  here,  for  the  purpose  of  auoting  Plunket's 
ironical  reply  to  Bushe.  It  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of 
his  dry,  keen  humor : — 

"  The  Solicitor-General  says  this  is  not  a  judicial  act.  His  words 
are : — *  It  is  alleged  that  the  admisnon  of  the  defendant  is  their  judi- 
cial determination  upon  the  qualification  of  the  officer,  and  the  lega- 
lity of  the  appointment.  1  wrote  down  the  words ;  1  would  not 
trust  to  my  memory,  when  my  memory  was  called  upon  to  preserve 
what  disgusted  my  feeling^,  and  revolted  against  my  understanding.* 
Such  are  the  words  of  my  learned  friend.  And  then  passing  upon 
me  some  most  extravagant  complimentSf  which  no  man  can  suppose 
I  would  be  such  an  ^gr^ous  dupe  of  inordinate  vanity  to  receive 
as  merited^  he  calls  upon  me  to  step  over  to  Westminster  Uall«  and 
to  desire  the  House  or  Commons  to  decide  whether  this  was  a  iudidal 
act  or  not  And  if,  under  the  influence  of  this  extravagance  of  praise, 
my  head  were  to  be  so  completely  turned  that  I  should  actually  go  to 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  for  the  purpose,  he  then  tells  me, "that* the 
very  monuments  would  yield  up  their  illustrious  dead ;  and  the  shades 
of  Mansfield  and  of  Somers,  of  Uolt  and  of  Hale,  would  start  from 
their  tombs  to  rebuke  the  atrocious  imputation.'  If  I  had  been 
such  a  madman  as  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  my  learned  friend*  and 
introduce  in  such  a  place  the  descriptions  of  a  legal  point  depending 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Irdand*  the  shMes  of  those  illustri- 
ous persons,  if  they  had  any  taste  for  the  truly  ridiculous,  might  have 
stepped  down  to  amuse  themselves  by  seeing  an  Irish  lawyer  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Malvolio,  cross-gartered  and  in  yellow  stockings,  the 
victim  of  egregious  vanity  Snd  roUy.    But  if  they  had  thought  fit  to 


have  called  on  the  shades  of  the  learned  judges  who  decided  the  ( 
in  the  Yearbook  of  9  Ed.  IV .  p.  6,  in  Dyer,  149*  a.  150,  b.  and  in  1 
Anderson  152.  If  these  venerable  spectres  had  not  availed  me,  I 
should  have  called  for  the  substantial  assistance  of  the  Soliciter-Qs- 
neral  himself*  who,  after  a  variety  of  splendid  and  fig^ative  language* 
such  as  the  rich  imagery  of  his  fancy  supplied*  ended  at  last  by  ad- 

*  For  a  portion  of  this  speech,  in  reply  to  Plunket's  charge  of  Jacobin- 
ism  made  against  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  see  Irish  Quartcsct 
Bevixw,  Vol  III.  No  9,  p.  79,  Art    «*  Charles  Kendal  Bushe." 
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mittiiig  it  to  be  a  judkial  act.  All  theie  aathorities  I  should  have 
cited  to  the  apparitions  of  Lord  Somerg^  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord 
Hak.  Bat  to  Lord  Holt  I  would  say,  *  You  are  the  most  impudent 
^bost  that  ever  visited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon^  for  jou  yourself  did 
in  your  life-time  the  very  thme  which  you  now  start  up  to  rebuke.  My 
Lords — ^the  Solicitor- GreneraJ  has  predicted  that  my  laurels  are  fore- 
doomed to  wither  to  the  root.  I  do  not  think  I  can  lay  claim  to  any  lau- 
rels ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  if  I  ever  put  forth  any  leaves,  they  are 
already  upon  the  sere.  But  notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Solicitor-Oeneral,  I  believe  he  would  be  disposed  rather  to  regret  their 
£dly  than  to  rejoice  at  any  untimely  blight  which  stripped  them  off  be- 
fore  their  natural  decay." 

In  the  year  1818  the  Canningites  coalesced  with  the  followers 
or  Lord  Grenville,  and  as  Planket  had  gratified  Canning  by  liis 
advocacy  of  the  war  policy,  and  had  continued  a  steady  andable 
supporter  of  theimportant  question.  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
united  parties  were  desiroas  of  his  powerful  aid  in  the  House. 

He  accordingly  contested  the  representation  of  Trinity  College 
with  John  Wilson  Croker.  The  numbers  were  about  equaJ^ 
and  the  canvass  was  anxious  and  earnest.  It  was  well  known 
that  Docter  Sandes,  the  late  respected  Bishop  of  Gashel,  could 
influence  many  of  the  voters.  He  was  at  this  period  a  Fellow 
of  the  University ;  and  when  Plunket'  waited  upon  him  to  re- 
quest  his  vote  and  interest,  the  doctor  lockea  the  door  and 
explained  to  his  visitor  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  support  him ; 
but  before  he  could  promise  any  aid  to  Plunket,  he  required 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  Emmett's 
trial,  and  with  Flunket's  conduct  in  the  afiair  of  the  address 
to  the  jury.  During  an  hour  Plunket  entered  into  a  clear  aud 
elaborate  explanation, — ^Doctor  Sandes  promised  him  his  vote, 
kept  his  word,  and  Plunket  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  five. 

He  entered  the  House,  zealous  and  anxious  to  support  his 
old  friends  and  their  new  allies.  The  first  occasion  that  arose 
in  which  Planket  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, was  the  debate  on  what  was  called,  "The  Manchester 
Massacre,''  or  Massacre  at  Peterloo,  in  the  year  1819. 

He  thus  explains  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  support 
tbe  government,  and,  referring  to  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  exclaimed, — 

**  Why  do  I  allude  to  the  public  press  ?  Because  there  is  under 
the  same  title,  another  *  description,  a  blasphemous,  seditious^  mis- 
chicTOus,  press,  of  which  the  Members  of  this  House  know  but  little, 
but  which  has  been  unremittingly  at  work  in  destroying  erery  honest 
and  good  feeling  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  not  against  the  respectable 
sress,  but  against  this  under  current,  which,  setting  with  great  rorce» 
11 
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is  drifting  the  great  mass  of  the  hsmbler  classes  of  the  community  in- 
to sedition,  atheism,  and  revolution,  that  the  House  ought  to  guard. 
It  is  for  the  consummation  of  such  atrocious  objects  that  this  battery 
is  brought  to  play  upon  their  passions  and  their    ignorance.     Do 
I  mean  to  say,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  have  no  right  to 
be  informed  on  public  transactions?  Do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  and  discuss  subjects 
of  a  political  nature  ?     No  such  thing.    Do  I  mean  to  say,  that  they 
ought    not   to    have    the    power     of    expressing    their    sense    of 
any  grievance  under  which  they  might  think  themselves  to  suffer  ? 
Far  from    it  ;    but  when  I    am  willing  to  allow  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  constitutional  privilege,  which  they  are  entitled  to 
possess,  I  never  can  consider  that  nice  discusfdons  on  the  ver^  frame 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  most  essential  changes  in  the  institutions 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  are  calculated  for  minds 
of  such   intelligence  and    cultivation.      They  ought  rather  to  be 
protected  from  the  mischiefs  which  such  a  misapplication  of  their 
minds  must  entail.     Every  capacity  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  restrictions  which  government,  from 
the  purport  of  its  institutions,  necessarily  imposed  on   the  natural 
freedom  of  man ;  but  to  the  task  of  contemplating    the  more  than 
usurious  repayment  which  in  long  and  various  succession  is  received 
for  that  surrender,  the  srenerality  of  persons  are  not  quite  so  ade* 
quate.     The  penalties  of  government  stand  at  the  threshold,  but  its 
benefits  are  to  be  traced  through  a  long  interval  of  ages^^in  the  dis- 
tribution of  equal  laws — in  the  control  of  public  wisdom,  producing 
even  through  apparent  contradiction,  the  grand  harmony  of  the  so- 
cial system — these  I  conceive  are  the  subjects  which  cannot  be  well 
discussed  by  men  whose  time  is  chiefly  directed  to  daily  labour.     It 
has  been  wisely  said,  that '  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'    It 
is  true  in  literature,  in   religion,  in  politics.     In  literature,   superfi- 
cial reading  too  frequently  forms  th'e  babbling  critic.     In   religion, 
the  poor,  man,  who,  unsettled  as  to  his  faith,  became  curious  upon 
his  evidences,  and  who  if  he  possessed  the  capacity,  and  had  time  and 
means  to  extend  his  inquiries,  would  in  the  end  reach  the  moral  de» 
monstration  which  religion  unfolds — shaken,  but  not  instructed,  be- 
comes a  shallow  infidel.   It  is  equally  so  in  politics ;  men  who  indulge  in 
the  perusal  of  every  species  of  invective  against  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  who  read  on  their  shop-boards  of  all  the  evils,  and  do  not 
comprehend  the  blessings  of  the  system  of  government  imder  which 
they  live,  these  men,  thenature  of  whose  employment,  and  whose  educa- 
tion disallows  them  to  be  statesmen,  may,  however,  learn  enough  to  be- 
come turbulent  and  discontented  subjects.'* 

This  most  powerful  speech  was  received  by  the  Canningites 
with  unbounded  approbation ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  support  the 
arbitrary  power  of  tne  Crown,  Lord  Grey,  and  many  of  his 
party  were  enraged,  and  his  lordship  characterized  the  speech  as 
exhibiting  more  than  the  zeal  of  an  apostate.  That  it  saved 
the  Government  cannot  be  denied  :  Lord  Ward  wrote  to  bis 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and,  referring  to  Plunket's  efforts. 
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obaer? ed : — **  By  the  bye  he  has  cut  a  great  figure  this  year — his 
speech  in  answer  to  Mackintosh  was  amongst  the  most  perfect 
leplies  I  ever  heard.  He  assailed  the  fabric  of  his  adversary,  not 
by  an  irregular  damaging  fire  that  left  parts  of  it  standing,  but 
by  a  complete  rapid  process  of  demolition^  that  did  not  let  one 
stone  continue  stanaing  on  another/' 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Catholic  Question  was  brought— once 
more — before  Parliament,  and  on  this  occasion  Flunket 
surpassed  every  former  effort :  his  speech  is  perhaps  finer,  more 

S4ect,  more  furnished  than  even  his  best  addresses  to  the  Irish 
mmons ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
adapt  his  style  to  an  audience  very  different  from  that  to  which 
in  Ireland  his  arguments  had  been  directed.  When  he  began 
his  Irish  career  he  had  merely  his  own  counti^men  to  address,  but 
now  all  were  strange,  and  to  preserve  his  reputation  as  an 
oratOT,  he  was  bound  to  exceed  the  best  speeches  of  Grattan,  of 
Canning,  and  of  Brougham;  and  nobly,  dauntlesslv  did  he  apply 
himself  to  secure  success  in  this  achievement.  His  eloquence 
swelled  to  the  highest  range  of  thought ;  his  language  was 
the  most  accurate  and  perfect;  his  arguments  were  the  most 
irresistible,  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  House,  he  had  delivered  the  most  powerful  speech  of  the 
era  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  its  irresistible  force  had  gained 
nine  hostile  votes  to  the  support  of  the  great  question 
under  discussion. 

From  this  speech  we  insert  the  following  :  he  is  referring 
to  TAe  Test  Act,  and  continues  : — 

**  How  was  this  act  disposed  of  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland?  It  was  allowed  to  continue  until  the  United  Parliament 
should  take  that  suhiect  into  their  consideration.  I  this  night  most 
seriously  call  upon  that  United  Parliament  to  direct  attention  to  its 
consideration.  Backed  by  the  original  principles  of  the  constitution, 
by  the  object  and  scope  of  the  course  of  our  history  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution — ^backed  by  the  concurrent  declaration  of 
the  legislatures  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  first  Union,  and  of 
the  legislatures  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  last, — backed  by  the 
unimpeached  loyalty,  the  unquestionable  integrity  of  our  Catholic 
fellow  subjects  recorded  in  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and 
{paaranteed  by  their  own  oaths — backed  by  the  numerous  concessions 
of  the  last  fifty  years — by  that  spirit  of  Catholic  conciliation  which 
presided  during  the  late  reign,  and  which,  if  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  exclusion  were  at  all  tenable,  would  have  been  so  many  outrages 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — backed  by  the  memories  of  the 

Seat  lights  and  ornaments  of  that  reign,  of  Dunning,  Pitt,  Fox, 
urke,  Sheridan  and  Windham — backed,  I  say,  by  the  name  of  every 
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man  who  possesed  buojancy  enough  to  float  down  the  stream  of 
time  ; — I  feel  that  I  have  made  out — I  had  almost  said  that  I  have 
established — ^the  position  that  I  sought,  triumphantly.  But  when  I 
look  around  me,  and  reflect  on  those  whom  1  miss,  and  who  were 
present,  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House  on  this 
question,  I  am  checked.  When  I  reflect  that  since  that  period  we 
have  lost  Whitbread,  the  incorruptible  sentinel  of  the  Constitution — 
that  we  have  lost  the  aid  of  the  more  than  dawning  virtues  of  Horner — 
that  we  bad  then  Bomilly,  whose  mature  excellencies  shed  a  steady 
light  on  his  profession,  on  his  country,  and  his  nature — that  Elliot, 
the  pure  model  of  aristocracy— that  the  illustrious  Ponsonby^  the 
constitutional  leader  of  the  ranks  of  Opposition  in  this  House,,  rever- 
ing alike  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  sul^ect, — 
are  no  more: — but  above  all,  when  I  dwell  upon  that  last  overwhelm- 
ing loss— the  loss — ^the  loss  of  that  great  man  in  whose  place  I  this 
night  unworthily  st-and ;  and  with  the  description  of  whose  exalted 
merits  1  would  not  trust  myself;— God  knows  I  cannot  feel  anything 
like  triumph  I  Walking  before  the  sacred  images  of  these  illustrious 
dead,  as  in  a  public  and  solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  dismiss  all 
party  feeling,  all  angry  passions,  and  unworthy  prejudices  ?  I  will 
not  talk  of  triumph ;  1  will  not  mix  in  this  act  of  public  justice,  anj 
thing  that  can  awaken  personal  animosity.  I  do  submit,  however, 
that  I  have  established  the  point  with  which  I  started.  I  believe 
that  many  members  are  present  who  have  never  by  their  vote  given 
an  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  manv  who  have  entered  the  House, 
anxious  to  be  informed,  and,,  if  not  deterred,  to  render  justice  if  jus- 
tice shall  appear  to  have  been  withheld.  I  trust  that  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  man  who  may  get  up  and 
assail  their  ears  wilh  such  phrases  as,  'the  glorious  principles  of  the 
Constitution'— <  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Reformation,' without 
showing  that  they  have  either  been  infringed  or  violated.  Will  they 
not  require  that  these  historical  facts  should  be  met  and  disproved  by 
historical  facts?  Are  the  Catholics  to  be  dismayed  by  one  who  gives 
them  words  instead  of  reasons,  and  who  deals  in  gratuitous  assertions 
instead  of  substantial  arguments." 

In  another  section  of  his  speech  he  exclaimed: — -' 

"  I  would  unite  the  Catholic  by  every  affection  and  by  every  good 
feeling  of  his  nature — by  every  motive  that  can  operate  upon  his 
heart  and  head — by  every  obligation  that  can  bind  his  conscience, 
and  every  argument  that  can  convince  his  understanding,  not  so  much 
by  adding  to  his  power  as  by  removing  every  offensive  exclusion — 
every  unworthy  distinction.  Wow  what  is  the  object  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  Gentlemen  ?  To  leave  him  as  he  is.  Gracious  Heaven ! 
To  have  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ot  Ireland  bound  by  every 
law  of  nature  to  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  state ;  for  to  me  the 
subversion  of  the  state  is  the  subversion  of  the  establishment.  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  strike  the  shackle  from  his  limbs,  for  he  is  free ; 
but  to  remove  the  brand  from  his  forehead,  for  he  is  stigmatised. 
I  would  not  have  him  a  marked  man  and  a  plotting  sectary,  but 
would  raise  him  to  the  proudest  rank  thatman  can  attain,— to  the  rights 
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and  priYil^^  of  a  free-born  subject.  Do  not,  I  entreat  jou,  as  sin- 
cere friends  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  reject  this  appeal  for 
JDxtice  and  grace.  Do  not  drive  your  Roman  Catholic  brother  from 
jour  bar  a  discontented  sectary.  Do  not  tell  him  who  wishes  to  be 
a  friend,  that  he  is,  and  ought  to  be  an  enemy.  The  power  of  all  may 
depend  open  their  numbers,  wealth,  professions,  upon  their  interest 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  upon  their  rank  in  your  fleets 
and  armies.  These  are  and  have  been,  the  imperishable  materials  of 
political  power  since  the  foundation  of  the  civilized  world ;  gold  and 
steel  are  the  hinges  of  the  gates  of  political  power,  and  knowledge 
holds  the  key." 

The  speech  excited  the  admiration  of  all.  Lord  Dudley 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,"  I  wish  you  had  heard  Plunket ; 
he  bad  made  great  speeches  before^  but  in  this  he  far 
surpassed  them  all.  I  have  not  heard,  for  raany  years,  such 
an  aatonishing  display  of  talent :  his  style  is  quite  peculiar — 
for  its  gravity  and  severity,  I  prefer  it  to  all  others  of  which 
I  ever  heard  a  specimen."  Twenty-three  years  afterwards 
Peel  referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  debate^  and  said ;  *'  It  stands 
nearly  the  Ijighest  in  point  of  ability  of  any  I  ever  heard  in 
this  House ;  combining  the  rarest  powers  of  eloquence  with 
the  strongest  powers  of  reasoning.'^  Old  Charles  Butler,  who 
had  heard  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  said,''it  was  never  surpassed 
in  the  British  Senate/' 

Whilst  thus  securing  his  position  in  Parliament,  his  reputation 
at  the  Bar  continued  to  increase,  and  men  looked  upon  him 
as  one  to  whom  all  the  highest  offices  in  the  legal  profession 
II  ere  open.  But  auiidst  his  successes  domestic  grief  cast  its 
shadow  round  him — Mrs.  Plunket  died  on  the  14th  day  of 
March,  1821,  after  a  happy  wedded  life  of  thirty  years. 
On  the  15th  of  January,  1822,Plttnket  was  once  more  appoint- 
ed Attorney  General.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  the 
conducting  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Bottle-Eiot''  trial;*  or  the  prosecution  of  the  rioter  who, 
excited  by  party  fecUng,  in  the  Theatre  Eoyal  hurled  a  bottle' 
towards  the  box  in  which  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Viceroy  in 
1822,  was  seated.  The  trial  was  the  trial  of  a  faction  rather 
than  of  an  individual,  and  the  "Orange ''and  "  Liberal*'  parties 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  result.  The  jury  were  supposed 
to  lean  to  the  former  section,  and  the  chief  difficulty  Plunket 


•  Bex  V.  Forbes  and  others. 
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had  to  surmount,  was  the  suspicion  or  prejudice  which  might 
lurk  in  their  minds  against  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
Every  body  knows,  that  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memory  of  that  great  King,  ^  illiam  the  Third,  has  been  long  the 
charter  toast  of  the  Orange  party,  and  Plunket,  in  endeavoiiring 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  supposed  hostile  jury,  introduced, 
in  his  address,  the  following  splendid  eulogistic  passage,  in 
describing  the  character  of  the  wonderful  man  who,  as 
.Macaulay  writes,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  "had  put 
domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  and  was  the  soul  of  a 
mighty  coalition,"   Plunket  said  : — 

"  There  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history  a  cha- 
racter more  truly  great  than  that  of  William  the  Third.  Perhaps 
no  person  has  ever  appeared  in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  who  has 
conferred  more  essential  and  more  lasting  benefits  on  mankind :  on 
these  countries,  certainly  none.  When  I  look  at  the  abstract  merits 
of  his  character,  I  contemplate  them  with  admiration  and  reverence. 
Lord  of  a  petty  principality — destitute  of  all  resources  but  those 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him — regarded  with  jealousy  and 
envy  by  those  whose  battles  he  fought — thwarted  in  all  his  counsels — 
embarrassed  in  all  his  movements — deserted  in  his  most  critical  en- 
terprizes,  he  continued  to  mould  all  these  discordant  materials,  to 
govern  all  these  warring  interests,  and  merely  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  the  ascendancy  of  his  integrity,  and  the  immoveable  firmness 
and  constancy  of  his  nature,  to  combme  them  in  an  indissoluble  al- 
liance against  the  schemes  of  despotism,  and  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  seconded  by  the  ablest 
generals— at  the  head  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  armies  in 
the  world — and  wielding  without  check  or  control  the  unlimited  re- 
sources of  his  empire.  He  was  not  a  consummate  general.  Military 
men  will  point  out  his  errors ;  in  that  respect  fortune  did  not  favor 
him,  save  by  throwing  the  lustre  of  adversity  over  all  his  virtues. 
He  sustuned  defeat  after  defeat,  but  always  rose,  adveraa  rerum  im- 
mersabilis  unda.  Looking  merely  at  his  shming  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments, I  admire  him  as  I  do  a  Scipio,  a  Begulus,  a  Fabius — a  model 
of  tranquil  courage,  undeviating  probity,  and  armed  with  a  resolute- 
ness and  constancy  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom,  which  rendered 
hira  superior  to  the  accidents  which  control  the  fate  of  ordinary  men. 
But  this  is  not  all— I  feel  that  to  him,  under  Ood,  I  am  at  this  moment 
indebted  for  the  rights  I  enjoy  as  a  subject  of  these  free  countries — 
to  him  1  owe  the  blessings  of  a  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  I 
venerate  his  memory  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  suited  to  his  illus- 
trious qualities  and  his  godlike  acts." 

We  consider  this  character  of  William  the  Third  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  same  Monarch 
given  by  Ilallam  and  Macaulay:  and  it  proves  how  eminently 
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qualified  Plnnket  was  to  discharge  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  duties  of  his  profession.* 
From  this period^tothevear  1827,  Plunket's life  was  unmarked 
by  events  either  exciting  or  remarkable.  Canning  had  been 
his  friend  during  all  these  vears,  and  when,  in  1827,  that 
distinguished  statesman  became  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Lyndhorst  was  raised  to  the  Chancellorship,  and  Plunket  was 
nominated  to  the  vacant  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  in  England. 
This  office,  however,  Plunket  retained  not  more  than  two 
days,  and  resigned  it  reluctantly,  owing,  as  Charles  Phillips' 
stat^,  '^to  a  cabal  which  had  been  raised  against  him  as  a 
stranger.  Its  members  forgot  how  many  Chancellors  the 
English  Bar  had  vouchsafed  to  Ireland — a  few  whom  it  could 
afford  to  spare  without  loss  or  inconvenience.'' 

He  was  not,  however,  completely  forgotten  by  the  Minister, 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  I8£7,he  was  elevated  to  the  Chief- Jus- 
ticeship of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  created  Baron 
Plunket  of  Newtown,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  He  took  for  his 
motto^  that  famous  one  of  Erasmus,  Festina  Lente. 

Of  Plunket  as  a  man  and  as  a  Lawyer,  Sheil  gives  the 
following  account  in  his  Sketchas  of  the  Irish  Bar: — 

**  Of  all  the  emineot  lawyers  I  have  heard,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  admirably  qualified  for  the  department  of  his  profession  in 
which  he  shines.  His  mind  is  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive :  his* 
language  clear,  copious,  and  condensed :  his  powers  of  reasoning  are 
altogether  wondernd.  Qive  him  the  most  complicated  and  doubtful 
case  to  support — with  an  array  of  apparently  hostile  decisions  to  op- 
pose him  at  every  step-— the  previous  discussion  of  the  question 
has  probably  satisfied  you  that  the  arguments  of  bis  antagonists 
are  neither  to  be  answered  nor  evaded — they  have  fenced  round 
the  ri^ts  of  their  clients  with  all  the  great  names  in  equity — 
Hardwicke,  Camden,  Thurlow,  ]^ldon : — Mr  Plunket  rises :  you  are 
deeply  attentive,  rather  from  curiosity  to  witness  a  display  of  hopeless 
dexterity,  than  ^om  any  uncertainty  about  the  event.  He  commen- 
ces by  some  ^neral  undisputed  principle  of  law,  that  seems  perhaps 
at  the  first  view  not  to  bear  the  remotest  relation  to  the  matter  m 
controversy ;  but  to  this  he  appends  another  and  another,  until  by  a 
regular  series  of  connected  propositions,  he  brings  all  down 
to  the  veiT  point  before  the  Court ;  and  asserts,  nay  demonstrates, 
that  the  Court  cannot  decide  against  him  without  violating  one  of 
its  most  venerated  maxims.     Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the 

•See  HaUam's  fine  character  of  WiUiam  the  Third—**  Constitutional 
History  of  England,"  Vol.  U.  p  466.  Ed.  1827:  sec  Macaulay's  eloquent 
description  of  William's  character  and  achievements,  "History  of 
England,"  Vol.  II.  p.  165;  and  see  Irish  Qoarterlv  Rkvikw,  Vol.  1. 
Kg.  2,  pp.  166,  167>  where  these  passages  arc  quoted  at  length. 
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manner  in  which  all  this  is  done.     There  is  no  osteDtation  of  in- 
genuity and  research.  Everything  is  clear,  simple  and  familiar.  Yoa 
assent  without  a  straggle  to  each  separate  conclusion.     It  is  only 
when  you  are  brought  to  the  ultimate  result  that  you  startle  at  dis- 
covering the  consummate  skill  of  the  logician,  who  by  wily  and  im- 
perceptible approaches,  has  gained  a  vantage  pmnt  from  which  he 
can  descend  upon  his  adversaries,  and  compel  them  to  abandon  a  po- 
sition that  was  deemed  impregpiiable.  But  Lords  Hardwicke,  Thur- 
low,  Camden,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  agunst  him.    The  advocate  accor- 
dingly proceeds  to  examine  each  of  these  authorities  in  detail — he  an- 
alyses their  language — by  distinctions  that  seems  natural  and  obvious* 
but  which  in  real  it  v  are  most  subtle,  he  shows  how  capable  it  is  of 
various  interpretations — he  confronts  the  construction  contended  for 
by  conflicting  decisions  of  the  same  judges  on  other  and  similar  occa- 
sions—he points  out  unsuspected  anomalies  that  would  arise  from 
adopting  the  interpretation  of  his  ikdversaries,  and  equally  unsuspected 
accordances  with  general  principles  that  would  follow  his  own.  He  thus 
goes  on,  until  by  reiterated  processes  of  matchless  sagacitv  he  has  either 
neutralised  or  absolutely  brought  over  to  support  himself  all  the  autho- 
rities upon  which  his  openents  most  firmly  relied ;  and  he  sits  down, 
leaving  the  Court  if  not  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  at  least  grievously  per- 
plexed to  detect  and  expliun  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  rests.  The  effect 
of  Mr  Plunket's  powers  is  greatly  aided  dv  his  external  appearance. 
His  frame  is  tall,  robust,  and  compact.     His  face  is  one  or  the  most 
striking  I  ever  saw  ;  and  yet  the  peculiarity  lies  so  much  more  in  the 
expression  than  the  outline,  that  I  find  it  not  easy  to  describe  it.    The 
features  on  the  whole  are  blunt  and  harsh.     There  is  extraordinary 
breadth  and  capacity  of  forehead ;  and  when  the  brows  are  raised  in  the 
act  of  thought  it  becomes  intersected  with  an  infinite  series  of  parallel 
lines  and  folds.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  brows  are  particularly  expressive ; 
nor  indeed  can  I  say  that  any  of  the  other  features  would  sinely 
indicate  the  character  of  the  man,  if  I  except  a  peculiar  muscular 
largeness  and  rigidity  about  the  mouth  and  lips,  from  which  you  may 
collect,  that  smiling  has  *  never  been  their  occupation.'    The  gene- 
ral character  of  Mr  Plunket's  countenance  is  deep  seriousness— ao 
expression  that  becomes  more  strongly  marked  from  the  unvarying 
pallor  that  overspreads  bis  features.      It  is  literallv  *  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.'  Some  have  accused  his  physiognomy  as  being  unsocial  and 
austere.    To  me  it  appeared  that  the  signs  of  those  qualities  have 
been  confounded  with  the  natural  andnow  indelible  traces  of  agrave  and 
vigorous  intellect,  habitually  absorbed  in  masculine  investigations,  and 
preferring  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  its  own  thoughts.      Nor  do  I  find 
anything  repelling  in  the  circumstance  that  his  features  seldom   de- 
scend for  a  moment  from  their  dignity.     Mr  Plunket's  manner  is  not 
rhetorical — it  is   (what  I  consider  much   better)  vigorous,  natural, 
and  earnest.  He  has  no  variety  of  gesture,  and  what  he  uses  seems  per- 
fectly unstudied.     He  is  evidently  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject, as  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  he  has  hands  and  arms  to  manage. 
He  has  a  habit  when  he  warms,  as  he  always  and  quickly  does,   of 
firmly  closing  both  hands,  raising  them  slowly  and  simultaneously 
above  his  head,  and  then  suddenly  striking  them  down  with  extraor- 
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dinart  force.  The  action  is  altogether  ungraceful :  but  its  strength, 
and  I  would  even  add,  its  appropriateness  to  the  man  and  to  his  stern 
simplicity  of  character  and  style,  atone  for  its  inelegance. 
Besides,  this  very  disdain  of  the  externals  of  oratory  has 
something  imposing  in  it :  you  are  made  to  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  mind  that  looks  to  itself,  alone,  and  you 
surrender  yourself  more  completely  to  its  guidance  from  the  conviction 
that  DO  hackneyed  artifice  has  been  employed  to  allure  your  confidence. 
Mr  PInnket  is  a  memorable,  and  I  believe,  a  solitary  instance  of  an 
eminent  barrister  whose  general  reputation  has  been  increased  by  his 
parliamentary  efforts.  His  speeches  on  the  Union  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  raised  him  at  once  to  the  first  class  of  Parliamentary 
orators.  When  he  was  returned  by  the  Universitv  of  Dublin  (in 
1812)  to  the  imperial  senate,  Curran  publickly  predicted  that  his  ta- 
lents would  create  a  similar  sensation  here :  I  need  not  add  how 
completely  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  It  would  lead  me  too 
far  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  Mr  Plunket's  parliamen- 
tarj  style  and  manner ;  in  many  points  I  should  have  to  repeat  some 
of  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  observe 
that  hij  language  and  views  in  the  House  of  Commons  discover  a 
mind  that  has  thoroughly  escaped  the  noxious  infiuence  of  his  pro- 
fessional habits.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  person 
to  be  a  most  subtle  and  dexterous  disputant  upon  a  technical  subject, 
and  a  statesmanlike  reasoner  upon  a  comprehensive  one.  I 
hsTe  thus  attempted  to  present  a  sketch  of  this  eminent  Irishman,  in 
matters  of  intellect  imquestionably  the  most  eminent  that  now  exists. 
If  I  intended  it  to  be  anything  but  a  hasty  sketch,  I  should  feel  that  I 
hafe  been  unjust  to  him :  some  of  his  powers— his  wit  and  irony 
for  example,  in  both  of  which  he  excels,  and  his  cutting  and  relent- 
less sarcasm  where  vice  and  folly  are  to  be  exposed — have  been  al- 
together unnoticed;  but  this  is  the  '  versatile  ingenium^*  and  in  of- 
fering the  result  of  my  observations  upon  it,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
select  rather  what  I  could  best  describe,  than  what  I  most  admired  : 
and  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  a  delineation  of  all  the  powers  that 
raise  Mr  Plunket  above  ordinary  men,  1  should  have  had  to  add 
that  oar  admiration  of  him  is  not  limited  by  what  we  actually  witness. 
We  speculate  upon  his  great  attributes  of  intellect,  and  ask,  *  what 
inight  thej  not  have  achieved,  had  his  destiny  placed  him  in  the 
titnationmost  favourable  to  their  perfect  developement?  If  instead 
of  wasting  them  upon  questions  of  transitory  interest,  he  had  dedicated 
them  solely  to  the  purposes  of  general  science — to  metaphysics, 
mathematics,  legislation,  morals,  or  (what  is  but  spoken  science)  to 
tbat  best  and  rarest  kind  of  eloquence  which  awakes  the  passions 
onljF  that  they  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth — to  what  a  height  and 
perance  of  fame  might  they  not  have  raised  him  ?  These  re- 
flections perpetually  force  themselves  upon  Mr  Plunket*s  admirers  : 
welamenttosee  the  vigour  of  such  a  mind  squandered  upon  a  profession 
and  a  province.  We  are  incessantly  reminded,  that,  high  and  suc- 
cessfofas  this  career  has  been,  his  opportunities  have  been  far  beneath 
his  resources,  and  thus  judging  him  rather  by  what  he  could  do,  than 
vhat  he  has  done,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  en- 
comiom  which  no  records  of  nis  genius  will  remain  to  justify." 
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Plunket  was  Chief  Jastice  of  the  Common  Fleas  until  the 
28rd  day  of  December,  1830,  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  by  the  newly  appointed  Whig  Minis- 
try. He  hela  the  post  until  November,  1834,  and  was  reap- 
pointed on  the  80th  of  April,  1835. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  Whigs  were  tottering,  Plunket  had 
fought  their  battles  for  years,  but  was  now,  for  party  purposes, 
useless.  Campbell,  their  English  Attorney-General,  was  anxious 
for  higher  official  position.  Brougham  had  surpassed  him;  Fepys, 
theSolicitor.General,had  been,  contrary  to  usual  precedent,  raised 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  England;  Bickersteth,  Lord  Langdale, 
had  likewise  been  promoted  in  Carapbeirs  stead ;  none  of 
the  English  Judges  could  be  induced  to  resign  their  seats, 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1841,  Plunket  was  hustled  from  the 
Irish  Chancellorship  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  him  who  had  boast- 
ed— *'HereI  am,  Attorney-General  for  England  and  Memberfor 
Edinbur^,  plain  John  Campbell.''  Every  member  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legal  profession;  every  Irishman  who  remembered 
that  the  contemned  old  man  had  been  once  the  glory  of  the 
country;  every  Boman  Catholic  who  could  remember  his  former 
yearsofdegradation  and  of  oppression,  felt  the  indignity  offered 
to  Plunket  as  an  injury  to  himself,  and  the  country  oelieved  the 
whole  affair  to  be  a  political  outrage  of  the  grossest  and  most 
unwarrantable  character. 

An  address,  signed  by  eighty-five  lawyers  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  was  presented  to  Thomas  Dickson,  the  Father  of  the 
Bar,  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  profession,  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  the  nomination  of  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell. The  meeting  was  called,  and  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  22nd 
of  June. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  Plunket's  appearance  in  Court  every 
portion  of  its  space  was  densely  thronged.  He  decided  some 
few  cases,  and  in  one  of  them  referred  "to  the  person  who  was 
to  succeed  him  in  the  office  he  then  filled.*'  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  of  the  day,  Eichard  Wilson  Greene,  now  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  then  first  Sergeant,  as  the 
senior  of  the  Bar  present,  rose  to  address  the  Chancellor,  and 
spoke  thus. 

"  I  presume,  my  Lord,  it  is  hot  your  Lordship's  intention  to  sit 
again  in  this  court  ;  I  therefore  rise,  as  the  senior  in  rank  of  the 
members  of  the  Bar  now  present,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  brethren  of  my  profession,"  (here  all  the  members   of  the  bar 
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rase  simultaneoiisly)  "  to  address  jour  Lordship  a  few  words 
before  yotur  retirement  from  that  bench  over  which  your  Lordship 
has  for  many  years  presided.*'  (Lord  Plunket  then  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  bench.)  The  learned  ser- 
rant  proceeded  : — "  My  Lord,  we  are  anxious  to  express  to  your 
Lordship  the  sense  we  entertain^  not  only  of  the  ability,  the  learning, 
the  patience,  and  the  assiduity  which  have  marked  your  Lordship's 
administration  of  the  high  and  important  functions  committed  to 
jour  Lordship's  charge,  but  also,  my  Lord,  of  the  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  attention  which  we  have  all  personally  experienced  at  your  Lord- 
ibip's  hands,  in  the  discharge  of  our  professional  duties  in  this 
Court  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  my  lord,  the  disposition  you 
have  ever  shown  to  accommodate  us  all— a  disposition  by  which  we 
all  admit  jour  Lordship  was  ever  actuated,  without  regard  to  personal 
circumstances  or  to  our  political  feelings  or  predilections.  We 
trust,  my  Lord,  it  will  be  said  that  this  feeung  on  our  part  will  be  as 
general  and  as  oniversal,  as  the  kindness  on  your  part  has  been  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted.  My  Lord,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  dwell 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  upon  the  talents  and  endow- 
ments  which  have  raised  vour  Lordship  to  the  high  position  from 
which  you  are  about  to  retire.  They  are,  my  Lord,  recorded  in  our 
history,  and  they  will  long  live  among  the  proudest  recollections  of 
our  countrymen.  From  a  sense  of  these,  we  offer  to  you  our  present 
tribute  of  the  profoimdest  admiration  and  respect ;  and,  my  Lord,  it 
is  gratifying  for  us  to  add,  that  at  no  period  of  your  Lordship's  career 
hare  they  ever  shone  in  greater  lustre  than  at  this  moment.  My 
Lord,  with  warmest  wishes  for  your  Lordship's  happiness  in  that  re- 
tirement, which  none  is  more  fitted  than  your  Loraship  to  adorn,  we 
respectfully  bid  your  Lordship  farewelL" 

When  the  Bar  had  concluded  their  address,  the  Attorneys 
presented  theirs,  at  the  close  of  which,  amidst  the  stillness 
of  the  anxious  Court,  Plunket  said — 

"  It  would  be  great  affectation  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  say  that  I 
do  not  feel  to  a  considerable  dejn'ee  at  tne  prospect  of  retiring  from 
a  profession,  at  which  I  have  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  of 
mj  life  been  actively  engaged — a  period  during  which  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  friends,  many  of  them  warm  ones,  (his  lordship  then 
paused  evidently  much  affected) — without  exception — many  of  them 
are  now  no  more — some  of  them,  nay  many  of  them  1  see  at  this 
moment  around  me.  This  retirement  from  the  active  scenes  in  which 
I  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  have  become  as  it  were  in- 
corporated with  my  life,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  and  feeling  deeply. 
It  has  however,  in  some  degree  been  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
repose  which  is  probably  better  suited  to  this  period  of  my  life,  and 
which  perhaps  would  have  earlier  induced  me  to  retire  but  for  events 
of  a  particular  description  which  have  latterly  occurred ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  this  I  must  saj  that  any  pain  I  would  have  felt  has  been 
more  than  alleviated  by  the  kind  and  affectionate  address  which  has 
been  offered  to  me  by  my  friend  Sergeant  Greene,  and  which  has 
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been  so  cordially  assented  to  by  the  members  of  both  professions.     I 
am  not  unconscious  that  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  mj  ability 
for  which  has  been  so  over-rated  by  my  friend  Sergeant  Greene,  I  have 
been  led  into  expressions  of  impatience  which  had  been  much  better 
avoided  ;  for  any  pain  that  I  have  given  in  doing  so,  or  any  feelings 
that  I  have  hurt,  I  sincerely  apologise,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  pro- 
fession for  not  having  attributed  to  inclination  any  such  observations  ; 
and  I  must  say  that  whatever  any  such  expressions  may  have  been, 
they  never  have  influenced  me.    It  is  a  sentiment  that  I  trust  never 
will  influence  me  ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  sav,  that  in  retiring  from 
rov  profession  I  do  not  carry  with  me  any  other  sentiment  than  that 
of  affectionate  consideration  for  all  and  every  member  of  the  profes- 
bion.     Now  with  respect  to  the  particular  circumstances  which  have 
occurred,  and  the  particular  succession  which  is  about  to  take  place 
in  this  court,  it  will  become  me  to  say  very  little.     For  the  individual 
who  is  to  occupy  the  situation  I  now  fill,  I  entertain  the  highest  po- 
litical and  personal  respect — no  one  can  feel  it  more  so — but   I  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  myself  and  the  members  of  the  bar  to  state  that,   for 
the  changes  which  are  to  take  place  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
answerable ;  I  have  no  share  in  them,  and  have  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly given  them  my  sanction.     In  yielding  ray  assent  to  the  propo« 
sit  ion  which  has  been  made  for  my  retiring,  I  have  been  governed 
solely  by  its  having  been  requested  as  a  personal  favour  by  a  person 
to   whom  I  owe  so  much,  that  a  feeling  of  gratitude  would  have 
rendered  it  morally  impossible  that  I  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
to  resign.  When  I  look  at  the  Bar  before  me,  and  especially  the  number 
of  those  who  might  have  sat  efficiently  in  this  judicial  place,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  for  all  those  great  ingredients  which  are  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  shine  as  practitioners,  and  as  members  of  the  Bar. 
or  as  gentlemen,  for  candour,  for  courtesy,  knowledge,  and  ability-^ 
I  challenge  competition — I  challenge  the  very  distinguished  Bars  of 
either  England  or  Scotland,  and  I  do  not  fear  that  those  1  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  would  suffer  in  the  comparison.     To  them,  tor 
their  repeated  kindnesses  I  am  deeply  indented.     I  do  assure  them 
that  when  I  retire  into  quiet  life,   I  will  cherish  in  my  heart  the 
affectionate  kindness  and  attention   which  1  experienced  at  their 
hands." 

Pluiiket  was  deeply  affected  during  the  delivei;  of  this  part- 
ing address.  At  its  conclusion  he  bowed  to  the  Bar,  and  left 
the  Court,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his  friend  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  Master  of  the  Eolls. 

On  the  day  succeeding  Plunket's  farewell,  the  meeting  of  the 
Bar  which  had  been  called  assembled,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  following  address  to  the  Queen 
was  agreed  upon  : — 

"  TO   THE    queen's    HOST    EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland, 
Your   Majesty's  loyal  and  futhful  subjects,  the  Members  of  the 
Bar  of  Ireland,  approach  your  Majesty  with  the  deepest  attachment 
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to  TOUT  Majesty's  person  and  throne.  The  members  of  the  Bar  of 
IreJand  assure  Tour  Mi^estj  that  the^  view  with  the  deepest  respect, 
ererr  branch  of  yonr  royal  prerogatiTe,  and  acknowledge  with  gra- 
titude your  Migesty's  gracious  anxiety  to  regard,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  prerogatiye,  the  interests  and  wishes  of  ererv  class  of  your 
Mi^esty's  subjects,  when  founded  in  justice,  and  known  to  your 
Majesty.  The  highest  judicial  office  in  Ireland  having  lately  become 
Ttcant,  (an  office,  heretofore,  occasionallr  filled  by  members  of  the 
English  Bar.)  the  members  of  the  Bar  or  Ireland  beg  leave  most  re- 
qiectfully  to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that,  inasmucn  as  idl  judicial 
offices  in  England  are  uniformly  filled  by  members  of  the  fenelish 
Bar,  80»  injustice  to  your  Majesty's  faithful  Irish  Rubjects,  all  jucucial 
offices  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  filled  uniformly  from  the  Irish  Bar — 
and  they  trust  that  among  that  body  will  oe  always  found  persons 
worthy  to  fill  such  offices,  and  deserving  of  your  Majesty's  confi- 
dence* 

THOMAS  DIOKSON,  Q.G., 

Father  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland." 

A  protest  against  this  address  was  circulated  some  days  after- 
wards, signed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  lawyers,  amongst 
whom  were  Blackbume;  the  present  Master  of  the  Bolls;  the 
present  Baron  Greene,  and  Keating,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court.  There  were,  however,  very  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who,  whilst  they  refused  to  sign  the  address,  refused  em- 
phatically to  sign  the  protest.  Amongst  the  most  remark- 
able were  the  hte  Chief  Justice  Pennefather ;  the  present 
Chief  Justice  Lefiroy;  Monahan,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas ;  the  present  Mr.  Justice  Moore;  Hatchell,  the  late 
Attorney  General;  Master  Brooke ;  Fitzgibbon ;  Mr.  Sergeant 
Stock;  Pigot,  now  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Jackson,  now 
Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas ;  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Henn. 

Those  who  know  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Bar;  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  separation  which  exists,  from  political  and  religions  causes, 
in  this  country;  those  who  have  marked  the  discriminating 
anddehcate  coyness  which  distinguishes  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Bar  in  all  combined  political  action,  can  readilv  appreciate  the 
very  great  excitement  which  must  have  prevailed  before  the  men 
whose  names  are  here  written,  gave  such  public  evidence  of 
their  sentiments  on  so  important  an  occasion.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  Bar  Levee  should  be  given  to  Plunket ;  it  was  held  at 
his  House  in  Stephen's  Green,  that  house  which  is  now  occupied 
b;  the  University  Club,  and  was  attended  by,  we  may  state,  the 
entire  le^  profession. 

Lord  uunpbell  held  the  Irish  Chancellorship  for  a  few  weeks. 
That  ie  might  return  to  private  life  a  retired  Chancellor,  one 
of  the  last  great  men  of  Ireland  was  driven  from  that  office 
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to  which  his  public  services  entitled  him^  and  for  which  his 
acquirements  qualified  him^and  which  was  therewardof  alonglife 
of  public  honesty  and  of  unselfish  patriotism.  Plunket  thought, 
Ireland  thought^  that  it  was  a  degrading  insult.  As  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  said,  when  speaking  in  the  year  1844  of  the  manner  in 
whicii  Lord  John  Russell  had  wrested  the  seals  of  Ireland  from 
the  weakened  hands  of  her  old  champion,  to  present  them  to  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  considered  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the 
English  Woolsack — ''in  order  to  gratify  that  learned  individual 
with  a  six  weeks'  tenure  of  office  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
subjected  to  an  affront,  which  whatever  the  public  may  think 
of  my  disposition  towards  that  country,  I  declare  if  I  had 
offered  them  I  would  not  have  retained  office  a  single  hour. " 

As  a  lawyer  Plunket  was  not  very  deeply  read,  but  as  an 
advocate  he  was  unsurpassed.  The  specimens  we  have  in- 
serted from  his  Bar  speeches  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  this 
statement.  He  was,  in  Court,  frequentlv  witty,  often  humorous ; 
a  keen  observer  of  men,  he  was  an  admirable  direct  or  cross- 
examiner;  as  a  judge,  we  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect, his  mind  was  forensic  rather  than  administrative. 
Great  in  the  forum,  powerful  in  every  art  that  the  ever-chang- 
ing phases  of  a  trial  or  of  an  argument  may  require,  he  closely 
resembled  that  great  orator,  Erskine ;  but,  unluce  Erskine,  his 
energy,  his  power,  and  his  genius,  bore  him  to  the  highest 
and  noblest  Parliamentary  reputation.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  knew  the  exact  mental  worth  of  every  man  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  into  collision,  notes,  in  his  journal, 
*^  If  Plunket  had  been  regularly  trained  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  there 
that  he  remembered.^'  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  too,  who  dedi- 
cated his  Site  and  Fall  of  the  IrisA  Nation,  to  Plunket,  was  of 
opinion  that  amonsst  the  entire  body  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  who  afterwards  became  representatives  in  the 
Imperial  Legislature,  Plunket,  next  to  Grattan,  was  the  most 
distinguished ;  and  we  may  accept  this  testimony  as  important, 
for  few  were  better  qualified  to  judge  of  those  who  defended 
Irish  independence  ,than  Barrington.  Writing  of  Bushe,  Lord 
Brougham  observes — ^"  We  have  not  the  condensed  and  vi- 
gorous demonstration  of  Plunket ;  we  have  not  those  mar- 
vellous figures,  sparingly  introduced,  but  whenever  used,  of 
an  application  to  the  argument  absolutely  magical.  Let  no  one 
hastily  suppose  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  description  of  Lord 
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Plunket's  extraordinary  eloquence.  Where  shfdl  be  found 
such  figures  as  those  which  follow — each  raising  a  living 
image  before  the  mind^  yet  each  embodying,  not  merely  a 
principle^  but  the  veiy  argument  in  hand — each  leaving  that 
very  argument  literally  translated  into  figure  I  The  first  relates 
to  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  or  to  prescriptive  title : — '  If 
Time  destroys  the  evidence  of  title,  the  laws  have  wisely  and 
humanely  made  length  of  possession  a  substitute  for  that 
which  has  bc^n  destroyed.  He  comes  with  his  scythe  in  one 
hand  to  mow  down  the  monuments  of  our  rights  :  but  in  his 
other  hand  the  law-giver  has  placed  au  hour-glass,  by  which 
he  metes  out  incessantly  those  portions  of  duration  which 
render  needless  the  evidence  he  has  swept  away/  Explaining 
why  he  had  now  become  a  Beformer  when  he  had  before  on- 
posed  the  question  : — '  Circumstances/  said  he,  ^are  wholly 
changed ;  formerly  Beform  came  to  our  door  like  a  felon— 
a  robber  to  be  resisted.  He  now  approaches  like  a  creditor ; 
you  admit  the  justice  of  his  demand,  and  only  dispute  the 
time  and  the  instalments  by  which  he  shall  be  paid/  ^' 

Of  Plunket's  social  powers  much  has  been  written,  and  told, 
and,  from  many  sources,  we  have  gathered  the  following  tributes 
to,  and  specimens  of,  these  powers. 

In  the  year  1S27  Moore  met  Cony  in  London,  at  the  Opera, 
and  noted  the  following  witticisms  of  Plunket.  "  Corry,''  he 
writes,  ''  told  me  a  good  deal  about  Plunket,  of  his  amiable* 
uess,  and  even  playfulness,  when  one  comes  to  know  him, 
notwithstanding  that  repulsive  look  and  manner  of  his.  De- 
scribed a  meriT  day  with  him  and  the  Chief  Justice  (Bushe,) 
at  the  Pigeon  House :  their  endeavours  to  out-pun  each  other ; 
'  Well,  tbat^s  as  bad  as  his,  isn't  it  P'  *  No,  no  \  mine  was  the 
worst,  I  appeal  to  all  around.^  Con  Lyne  was  one  of  the 
party,  and,  on  his  undertaking  to  recite  something,  Plunket 
said, '  Come,  come,  Lyne*  stand  up  while  you  do  it;  stand  up, 
man,  and  nobody  at  least  can  say  you're  Con-seated  (conceited.)' 
Mentioned  Plunkefs  joke  on  some  one  saying,  '  Well,  you 

see ^8  predictions  have  come  true/    *  Lideed,'  said 

Plunket,  *  I  alyrays  knew  he  was  a  bore,  but  I  did  not  know  he 
was  an  augwr.^ " 

It  is  recorded  that,  in  his  own  country  town  of  Inniskillen, 
he  defended  a  horse-stealer  with  such  consummate  tact,  that 
one  of  the  fraternity,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight,  burst  into 
an  exclamatory,  ''Long  hfe  to  you,  Plunket !  The/f«^  horae  I 
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i^ealf  hojs,  by  JekerSj  Til  have  Plunket  V*  On  being  told 
that  his  successor  in  The  Common  Pleas^  the  late  Chief  Jastioe 
Doherty,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  Plnnket  replied,  ''Well, 
he  is  equal  to  it.'^  A  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  named 
Moore,  prided  himself  upon  his  style  of  writing,  his  caiigraphy, 
as  he  used  to  call  it ;  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Court  was 
an  attorney,  named  Morris,  who  was  somewhat  vain  of  his 
dress,  and  generally  wore  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  his  button- 
hole. ''Plunket,''  said  Bushe  one  day,  while  they  were  waiting 
for  the  Chancellor,  "Why  should  this  Court  remind  us  of  the  road 
to  Chester?''  "I  give  it  up,"  replied  Plunket.  "Don't  you 
see,"  said  Bushe,  " we  are  near  Pen-man-Moor^"  *'  I  was  stu- 
pid, indeed,"  rejoined  Plunket  "with  Beau  Morris  opposite^ 
me."  Being  told  of  the  appointment  of  a  person  who  had  the  re^'* 
nutation  of  indolence,  to  a  judicial  office  where  there  was  little 
business,  "  It's  the  very  Court  for  him  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it 
will  be  up  every  day  before  himself." 

Until  aoout  thejear  1820,  there  were  no  regular  Reports  of 
the  Irish  cases.  All  the  new  authorities  were  imported  fromi 
England  ;  so  that  the  accident  of  a  fair  or  foal  wind  might  some- 
times affect  the  decision  of  a  cause.  "  Are  yon  sure,  Mr. 
Plunket,"  (said  Lord  Manners  once)  "  that  what  you  have 
stated  is  the  law  ?"  "  It  unquestionably  was  the  law  half-an-  . 
hour  ago,"  replied  Mr.  Plunket  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  but  by 
this  time  the  Packet  has  probably  arrived,  and  I  sh  Jl  not  be 
positive."   Charles  Phillips  writes : — 

'*  I  never  saw  Lord  Redesdale  more  puzzled  than  at  one  of 
Plunket's  best  Jeua  d'esprits,  A  cause  was  argued  in  Chancery, 
wherein  the  plaintiff  prayed  that  the^  defendant  should  be  re- 
strained from  suing  him  on  certain  bills  of  exchange,  as  they 
were  nothing  but  kites, — '  Kites,'  exclaimed  Lprd  Eedesdale ; 
'kites,  Mr.  Plunket?  Kites  never  could  amount  to  the  value 
of  those  securities !  I  don*t  understand  this  statement  at  all, 
Mr.  Plunket.'  '  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  should,  my 
Lord,'  answered  Plunket, — '  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  kites 
are  quite  different  things.  In  England,  the  toind  raises  the 
kites ;  but,  in  Ireland,  the  kites  raise  the  wind/  '  I  do  not 
feel  any  way  better  informed  yet,  Mr.  Plunket,'  said  the  matter- 
of-fact  Chancellor.  '  Well,  my  Lord,  I'll  explain  the  thing 
without  mentioning  those  birds  of  prey  :' — and  therewith  he 
elucidated  the  difficulty." 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  Ireland,  in  the  year  1825, 
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be  became  istimaie  with,  and  attached  to,  three  verj  remark- 
able Irishmen, — Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Plonket,  and  Anthony 
Bichard  Blake.  It  was  wnilst  staying  at  Old  Connaught  that 
Plonket  proposed  to  Scott  they  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  and  to  St.  Kevin's  Bed.  Scott  insisted  on 
entering  St.  Kevin's  Bed,  and  after  he  had  left  the  spot, 
PInnket  told  Cathleen,  the  guide,  that  Scott  was  a  pqpt. 
"  PoH^  said  she,  f^ncyin^  that  Plunket  was  quizzing  her, — 
"  the  devil  a  bit  of  him  faith, — he's  a  fine  daycent  gentleman 
—he  gave  me  a  half-crown."  Plunket  used  to  tell  this  story 
with  considerable  humor.  Of  those  who,  as  we  have  stated, 
pleased  Scott  mo&t  of  all  whom  he  met  in  Ireland,  Lock- 
hart  writes: — "The  acute  loric  and  brilliant  eloquence  of 
Loid  Plunket  he  ever  afterwards  talked  of  with  high  admira- 
tion ;  nor  had  h^  he  said,  encountered  in  societv  any  combi- 
nation of  qualities  more  remarkable  than  the  deep  sagacity 
and  broad  rich  humor  of  Mr.  Blake.  In  Plunket,  Blake,  and 
Oampton,  he  considered  himself  as  having  gained  three  real 
iiiends  by  this  expedition;  and  I  think  I  majr  venture  to  say, 
that  the  feeling  on  their  sides  was  warmlv  reciprocal." 

We  have  heard  it  frequently  asserted  that  Lord  Plunket 
has  said,  "  History  is  only  an  old  Almanack  /'  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  showing  the  error  of  the  assertion.  In 
EommtSb  Parliameniary  Debater,  Yol.  XII.  N.  S.  p.  808, 
in  the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdetfs  motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Boman  Catholic  Claims — February  28,  1825 — 
Plunket  spoke  thus: — ''Time,  as  had  been  said  by  one  of 
the  clearest  observers  of  its  effects,  was  the  greatest  mnovator 
of  all.  While  man  would  sleep  or  stop  in  his  career,  the 
course  of  time  was  rapidly  changing  the  aspect  of  human 
afiairs.  All  that  a  wise  Government  could  do  was  to  keep  as 
dose  as  possible  to  the  wings  of  time,  to  wateh  his  progress,  and 
accommodate  his  motion  to  their  flight.  Arrest  his  course  they 
could  not;  but  they  might  vary  the  forms  and  aspects  of 
their  institutions,  so  as  to  reflect  his  varying  aspects  and 
forms.  If  this  were  not  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
philosophy  would  be  impertinent,  and  hUtory  no  better  than 
««  old  almanaci.  The  riches  of  knowledge  would  serve 
them  no  better  than  the  false  monev  of  a  swindler,  pjjt  upon 
them  at  a  value  which  once  circulated,  but  had  long  smce 
ceased."  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  at  page  820,  replies— "My 
right  hon.  friend  says,  be  would  not  convert  the  philosophy 
12 
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of  history  into  a  miserable  almanack^  or  represent  experience 
as  a  swindler  passing  base  money  upon  mankind.  I  agree 
with  liim^  and  I  look  back  to  history  for  the  instructive  lesson 
it  affords,  and  consult  experience  upon  the  abuses  of  power 
in  all  ages/'  A  portion  of  this  extract,  which  we  have  print- 
ed in  italics,  has  been  considered  very  clever  and  approaching 
somewhat  to  an  aphorism^  but  it  is  not  original ;  thirty-four 
years  before  Plunket  spoke  it,  Boswell  had  published,  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson^  the  following  remarks:  ** Johnson.  We 
must  consider  how  very  little  hstory  there  is ;  I  mean  real 
authentic  history.  That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain 
battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as  true ;  but  all 
the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history  is  conjecture. 
BoswelL  Then,  sir,  you  would  reduce  all  history  to  be  no  better 
than  an  almanack,  a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable 
events.''*  Whether  Boswell  had  ever  seen  the  remark  of 
Mercier,  in  his  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  that  "  Malet  de 
Pan's  and  such  like  histories  of  the  Revolution,  are  no  better 
than  an  old  almanack"  we  know  not ;  the  observations  of 
BosweU,  and  of  Lord  Plunket,  may  be,  as  Johnson  would  say, 
''a  proof  of  coincidence,  sir,  but  not  of  plagiarism." 

Plunket  was  an  excellent  host,  and  few  could  propose  a 
health  with  more  feeling  and  grace:  On  one  occasion  he  thus 
toasted  his  old  friend  Peter  Burrowes : — "  I  know  no  man  who 
has  more  to  answer  for.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  doing  acts 
of  kindness  to  every  human  being  but  himself.  He  has  been 
prodigal  of  his  time,  and  his  trouble,  and  his  fortune,  for  his 
friends,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  inexcusable.  In  short,  I 
know  no  way  of  accounting  for  such  an  anomaly,  but  by 
supposing  him  utterly  destitute' of  the  instinct  of  selfishness." 
On  another  occasion  he  proposed  Bushe's  health  thus: — 
^'  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  toast ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two,  before  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
If  I  were  to  say,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  Solicitor  General, 
perhaps  yon  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  I  mean.  And 
if  I  were  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  Chief  Justice, 
I  would  certainly  mention  a  very  respectable  and  most  distin- 
guished individual ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  him  I  mean  at  present. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity,  that 

•  See  Boswell's  Life  of  Jjhnson,  Vol.  III.  p.  241  edited  by  Croker, 
Ed.  1631. 
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Tou  may  all  perfectly  understand  who  it  is  that  I  do  medn, 
rb^  leave  to  give  you,  the  ornament  of  the  Irish  Bar;  the 
Bian  who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  who  know  him,  not 
merely  by  the  richness  of  his  genius — not  merely  by  the 
splendor  of  his  eloquence — ^not  merely  by  the  captivations  of 
his  manner — ^not  merely  by  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  his 
erudition; — ^bnt  by  the  essential  goodness  of  his  heart  and 
nature,  which  eclipses  them  all/' 

A  witness  was  being  examined  by  Plunket,  and  on  cross- 
examination  refused  to  answer,  as  the  counsel  put  him  into  a 
"  doldmm."  A  "  doldrum''  said  the  judge.  Lord  Avonmore, — 
"  What  is  a  doldrum  ?  I  never  heard  the  vford"  "  Oh  I  my 
Lord,''  replied  Plunket,  ''its  a  well  known  affection ;  merely  a 
confusion  of  the  head  arising  from  a  corruption  of  the  heart/' 
The  day  upon  which  Lord  Campbell  was  expected  to  arrive, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  his  Chancellorship,  was  remarkably 
rough  and  windy,  and  a  friend  remarked  to  Plunket  how  sick 
Campbell  must  be.  ''  Yes,''  said  Plunket,  '*  but  it  won't  make 
him  throw  up  the  seals/'  Such  a  man  as  this  was  Plunket. 
— ^Brilliant,  eloquent,  thoughtful,  persevering,  honest,  and 
unswerving  in  friendship.     The  younger  Grattan  writes : — 

**  Mr.  Flnnlket  was  a  deep  reader,  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  saga- 
teions  observer  of  mankind.  He  could  learn  quicker  than  any  man; 
at  one  view  he  perceived  the  tendency  of  a  measure,  and  saw  from 
alar  its  errors  and  its  consequences.  His  power  of  perception  was 
fteat ;  his  power  of  discrimination  greater ;  and  the  clearness  of  his 
mteUect  was  surprising.  He  was  full  of  sense  and  judgment ;  he 
was  a  close  and  acute  reasoner,  a  powerful  debater,  and  most  argu- 
mentative even  when  most  eloquent.  His  speeches  were  ironbound  on 
all  sides,  solid  and  compact;  never  exposing  a  weak  point  to  his  ad- 
versarj.  His  eye  discovered  not  merely  reflection,  but  command, 
and  his  irony  was  the  most  effective  and  most  to  be  dreaded ;  it  was 
not  simply  dissecting  the  human  body,  but  flaving  it  alive.  When  he 
arraigned  Lord  Castlereagh  for  his  plan  to  buy  the  members,  by  a 
million  and  a  half  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  boroughs, 
it  was  more  than  the  denunciation  of  an  injured  and  indignant  mor- 
tal,—it  was  fire  snatched  from  above;  he  soared  beyond  the  low  re- 
gion where  he  was  placed,  to  draw  from  a  superior  armoury  the  fittest 
weapons  to  defend  his  country,  and  poured  down  on  the  devoted  head 
of  her  implacable  foe  the  storm,  and  tempest,  and  lightning  of  his 
anger.  All  his  speeches  were  remarkable,  but  his  finest  speeches 
were  most  finished  performances,  they  were  masterpieces  of  oratory; 
they  contained  profound  views  ana  answered  everything.  His 
speech  on  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  will 
Ifmg  be  remembered.     He  put  forward  the  strength  of  their  case  ia 
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a  manner  that  not  only  caught  the  auditory,  but  drew  from  one  of 
the  greatest  opponents  of  their  claims  the  remark,  that  Plunket  had 
done  more  to  advance  their  cause  in  the  House  than  anv  of  their  ad- 
Tocates;  and  from  another,  that  his  talents  had  excited  the  greatest 
admiration,  and  bis  conYincing  speech  would  De?er  be  forgotten.    His 
speech  on  the  French  war  in  1815  was  powerful  and  masterly ;  no 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  have  put  the  several  cases  of 
right  to  go  to  war,  and  of  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  government 
of  other  states,  in  so  powerful  a  manner ;  so  clear,  and  each  so  dis- 
tinct, like  a  stream  that  pours  from  the  rock,  strong  and  pellucid. 
His  pleading  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  O'Grady  was  a  master- 
piece of  forensic  ability;  so  much  so,  tnat  it  was  stated  in  private  by 
one  of  the  Judges,  that  ht  had  never  knoum  what  argument  was  untU 
he  heard  Plunket  in  that  cause.     A  common  observer  might  consider 
him  cold  and  cautious  in  private,  but  that  was  not  his  character;  he 
possessed  a  humour  at  onee  agreeable  and  instructive,  and  in  the 
minutest  things  he  showed  that  his  imderstanding  was  of  the  first 
order.     Take  him  altogether,  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.     The 
son  of  a  worthy  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  fortune,  who  died  leaying  a  large  family  with  little  to 
support  them,  and  this  individual  then  a  very  voung  child.      De- 
prived of  his  father,  he  managed  to  procure  for  himseu  the  best  edu- 
cation, and  to  gain  the  highest  name  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  so 
high  that  he  would  not  even  accept  a  fellowship  if  it  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.     He  thence  raised  himself  at  the  bar,  and  became 
a  most  distinguished  sdvocate.     He  then  got  into  the  Parliament  of 
both  Kingdoms ;  the  Irish  Parliament  first,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
afterwards.     He  was  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, — 
Attorney  General,  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.     He 
was  offered  the  Bolls  in  England,  and  finidly  received  a  British 
Peerage.  All  this  he  did, — not  by  dint  of  art  or  money, — not  by  stoop- 
ing to  the  vulgar  ways  of  low  ambition,  or  of  crafty  pride,— -not,  as 
Lord  Clare  did,  by  abusing  and  selling  his  country^-nor,  as  Lord 
Eldon  did,  by  cringing  and  crouching  to  royalty  ;  he  excelled  every 
where,  and  succeeded  in  almost  everything ;  he  upheld  the  rights  of 
'Ireland,  defended  her  cause^  and  advanced  himself  solely  by  nis  gi- 
gantic abilities  and  fearless  energy." 

There  is  not  a  syllable  of  exaggeration  in  this  beautifal  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  a  great  man^  who^  like  Wedderbum, 
united^  at  once,  all  the  highest  qualities  of  a  lawyer,  of  an 
orator,  and  of  a  statesman.  He  might  have  been  a  poor  man 
through  life,  had  not  his  brother's  bequest  enriched  Mm.  He 
refused  all  patronage  and  all  place  from  those  whose  {riendship 
might  be  looked  upon  as  the  price  paid  for  bartered  principles. 
During  life  the  base,  virulent,  falsehood  of  faction,  from 
Gobbet's  time,  even  to  the  day  upon  which  the  earth  received 
his  corpse,  was  ever  ready  to  defame  him.  But  when  wealth 
and  power  were  within  his  grasp,  he  resigned  them  because  he 
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would  not  Buneuder  old  convictions.  When  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  oppressed  he  was  the  foremost  amongst  tlieir  ad« 
Tocates.  When  a  misled  people  came  forth  to  fill  the  land 
with  riot,  to  stain  it  with  excess^  and  in  demanding  Reform, 
and  freedom^  fancied  that  Liberty  was  a  blood-stained,  fierce- 
eyed  Amazon^  not  a  calm  and  sacred  spirit — Plunket  saw  that 
deatraction  was  in  their  wild  course^  and  gave  all  the  advantage 
of  his  advocacy  to  the  government  that  crashed  the  mad  rabble 
in  its  hour  of  folly. 

In  the  discharge  of  all  his  high  duties  he  was  ever  jast  and 
diligent.  Carefully  and  anxiously  did  he  inquire  into  the  law 
and  facts  of  every  case  brought  before  him.  The  large  as  well 
as  the  great  causes  received  his  fullest  attention.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  as  a  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
as  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  he  was  ever  honest,  fair,  and  im- 
partial,— and,  like  Fuller's  Good  Judge — "His  private  affections 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  common  cause,  as  rivers  lose  their 
names  in  the  ocean.'' 

And  thus  in  honor,  and  in  peace,  the  latter  years  of  Plun- 
ket's  existence  passed  calmly  away.  As  time  rolled  by  the  friends 
of  early  days  fell  around  him,  and  Burrowes,  and  Bushe  were 
the  last  to  linger  by  him,  each  "  proud,''  as  Bushe  said,  "  to  be 
the  friend  of  such  a  man" — and  when  they  died,  it  seemed  as 
if»  to  Plunket,  all  memory  of  the  great  past  had  expired  with 
them,  and  his  closing  years  were  clouded  in  forgetfulness. 

But  what  a  grand  and  noble  intellect  had  been  his*!  The 
*  poor  puppets  of  this  hour,  who  jabber  when  his  name  is  uttered ; 
the  mean  whipt  hounds  of  faction,  who  howl  and  snarl  as  his 
life  deeds  are  recorded,  and  his  triumphs  proclaimed,  can  never 
dare  to  deny  his  genius  and  his  eloquence ;  and  when  the  cry 
of  place-man,  of  traitor,  is  raised,  every  honest  man  should  re- 
member how  Plunket  ever  met  these  charges  during  his  life, 
and  how  the  slanderer  was  driven  from  the  base  trade,  baffled, 
confuted,  exposed.  The  records  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
records  of  the  Irapenal  Legislature,  the  Reports  of  the  Law 
Courts  and  of  Parliament,  the  admiration  of  the  Irish  and  En- 
^h  Commons,  the  esteem  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  his  own 
country, — ^all  prove Plunket's  real  character,  all  proclaim  him  to 
have  been,  in  heart  and  deed,  in  each  era  of  his  long  life,  thor- 
OD^y  and  throughly — a  patriot  Irishman. 

He  died,  at  his  seat,  Old  Connaught,  near  Bray,  on  Wed- 
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nesday,  the  fourth  of  January^  1854,  and  was  interred,  in  Moant 
Jerome  Cemetery^  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  the  same  month. 
The  coffin  bore  the  simple  inscription: — 

William  Conyngham  Plunkbt. 

Born  January,  1764. 

Died  January,  1854. 

Aged  90  Tears. 


Art.  v.— limited  LIABILITY  IN  PAETNEESHIPS. 

1.  Report  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  Together  with  the  Ap* 

pendia  containing  Communicatious  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Respecting  the  Law  of  Partnership.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  14th  July,  1837. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Partner- 

ship,  Together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cdmmitiee, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8th  July,' 1851. 
S.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Policy  of  Limited  Liability  in  Pari- 
nerships.  By  Henry  CoUes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Dublin  :  J.  M'Qlashan,  1853. 

Having  already  discussed  the  principle  of  limited  liability  in 
partnerships,  and  the  propriety  of  introducing  such 
a  system,  we  have  now  to  consider  under  what  restric- 
tions, and  to  what  extent,  we  should  ask  for  it  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  Much  more  might  be  written  in  favor  of  this 
contemplated  change,  and  considerable  evidence  accumulated, 
but  that  we  foresee,  for  many  reasons,  tliat  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  at  hand,  and  that  of  the  advantages  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  measure  there  is  now  entertained  but  little 
doubt.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  stop  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
few  arguments  which  do  not  come  under  some  one  of  the  classes 
already  discussed,  but  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head  with 
a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  one  who,  from  his  high  position, 
intelligence  and  experience,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the 
highest  authorities  on  such  a  subject — we  allude  to  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Report  made  by  Mr.  B.  Kerr,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1837. 
"  I  certainly  have  had  opportunities  of  considering  the  sub- 
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ject,  because^  having  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life 
abroad,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  working  of  the  system 
of  commandite  partnership^  and  I  must  confess  I  am  favorable 
to  it :  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  would  be  desirable :  it  would 
bring  additional  capital  into  commerce :  it  would  favor  the 
enterprise  of  men  of  talents  with  insufficient  capital,  and, 
generally  speaking,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  under  proper 
regulations,  it  would  furnish  sufficiently  substantial  security  to 
commercial  establishments.  I  have  heard  that  this  principle 
is  objected  to  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect, 
and  I  certainly  should  like  to  hear  the  subject  adversely  dis- 
cussed, and  to  hear  the  objections  to  it  stated;  but  my 
opinion  has  always  been  in  favor  of  such  a  system,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  in  those  countries  in  which  it 
has  long  existed.  It  would  be  necessary  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  publicity,  and  with 
r^rd  to  the  non  abstraction  of  capital  during  the  partnership 
in  such  establishments;  but  I  believe  those  guards  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  introduced/' 

The  objection  made  by  Mr.  Belleiiden  Kerr,  (who  thus 
admits  the  benefit  of  the  Umited  liability  law,)  that  the 
introduction  of  that  system  would  involve  us  in  a  complex  and 
cumbrous  legislation,  and  lead  to  inextricable  confusion,  has 
induced  us  to  point  out  the  exact  manner  in  which  we  think 
the  change  might  be  effected,  and  to  give  the  heads  of  a  bill 
for  carrying  out  that  object.  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  (now  Lord 
Overstone)  also  remarks: — "The  difficulties  of  guarding 
against  fraud  and  intricate  litigation  under  the  coiumandite 
system  seems  to  be  very  great ;  it  would  be,  perhaps,  bold  to 
declare  that  they  are  insuperable ;  they  are,  however,  such  as 
to  form  a  very  serious  objection  to  the  system,  the  exact  force 
of  which  can  only  be  correctly  estimated  when  some  specific 
plan  for  commandite  partnerships  is  under  consideration.'' 

If  any  apology  were  required  for  entering  into  such  minute 
practical  details  as  we  purpose,  we  should  find,  in  the  above 
evidence  a  sufficient  justification. 

In  legislating  on  this  subject  there  are  two  evils  to  be 
guarded  against ;— one,  lest  sufficient  provision  be  not  made  for 
protecting  from  fraud ; — the  other,  that  in  eflecting  that  object 
we  do  not  impose  such  stringent  and  undue  restrictions  as 
would  render  the  law  useless  for  its  pur))0se. 

With  these  two  objects  in  view  the  following  draft  was 
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prepared.  The  basis  on  which  it  was  principally  framed  is 
the  existing  law  of  commanditaire  partnerships  in  the.  State 
of  New  York^  which  is  itself  based  on  the  French  law,  a  law 
that,  longer  than  any  other  existing  code^  has  recognized  such 
partnerships.  As  we  have  already  observed,  this  kw  is  now 
m  operation  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  both  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  and  in  each  the  same  provisions  are  foand.  We 
have,  however,  in  some  instances,  engrafted  on  the  New 
York  Code,  provisions  taken  from  the  laws  of  other 
countries,  and  have  made  scune  alterations  whiclf  are  pointed  at 
specific  objections,  and  seem  to  be  demanded,  coiisiaering  the 
suddenness  and  extent  of  the  proposed  change.  Giving,  then, 
the  heads  of  such  a  bill,  in  order  to  meet  what  has  fallen 
Arom  the  two  principal  opponents  of  the  introduction  of  com- 
manditaire partnerships,  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  Kerr,  we 
propose  taking  its  provisions  seriatim,  and  considering  each 
of  them  in  its  double  aspect ;  that  they  may  neither  render 
the  law  inoperative  on  the  one  hand,  by  unreasonable  restric- 
tions, nor,  on  the  other,  neglect  to  provide  due  safe  guards 
against  fraud. 

The  foUoWifl^g  are  the  provisions  which  we  would  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  LegisUture :— *• 

1st — Limited  partnerships,  for  the  transaction  of  any  mer- 
cantile, mechanical,  or  manufacturing  business,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  insurance,  may  be  formed,  subject  to  the  following 
regulations  and  provisions  : — 

2 — Such  partnerships  may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons 
who  shall  be  called  general  partners,  and  who  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable,  as  general  partners  now  are  ;  and  one  or 
more  persons  who  shall  subscribe  for,  and  contribute  such  sums 
as  may  be  agreed  on  as  capital  to  the  common  stock,  who  shall 
be  called  special  partners,  and  who  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  partnership,  beyond  the  sum  subscribed  for. 

S — The  general  partners  only  shall  be  authorized  tp^trans- 
act  the  business  of  the  firm,  which  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
names  of  such  general  partners  only,  with  the  addition  of 
the  words,  '*  Commanditaire  Company.'* 

4— The  persons  desirous  of  forming  such  a  partnership  shall 
make  and  severally  sign  a  deed  which  shall  contain  the  name, 
or  firm,  the  intended  business,  the  names  and  residences,  and 
descriptions  of  the  general  and  special  partners,  distinguishing 
the  general  from  the  special,  the  sum  for  which  each  subscribes, 
and  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  partnership. 
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5 — ^A  memorial  of  the  contents  of  such  deed,  together  with 
an  affidavit  of  its  perfection^  shall  be  lodged  at  an  office^  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose^  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion^ free  of  charge. 

6—  AdvertiaementSy  containing  a  correct  abstract  of  the 
above  specified  particulars,. shall  be  inserted  in  the  two  princi- 
pal papers  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  such  partnership  is 
intended  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  each  city  or  county  where 
branches  of  such  firms  shall  be  established. 

7 — ^Every  renewal,  continuance  of,  or  change  in,  such  part- 
nership shall  be  ccnrtified,  recorded,  and  advertised  in  the 
manner  required  for  its  original  formation,  and  every  such 
partnership  which  shall  be  otherwise  renewed,  continued,  or 
altered,  shall  be  deemed  a  general  partnership ;  suits  in  relation 
to  the  business  of  the  partnership  may  be  brought  and  con- 
dncted,  by  and  against  the  general  partners,  as  if  there  were 
no  special  partners.  No  nart  of  the  sum  which  any  special 
partner  shall  have  contributed  to  the  general  stock  shall  be 
withdrawn  by  him  in  any  shape  whatsoever;  and  no  sums  by 
waj  of  interest,  other  than  those  arising  from  profits  shall  be 
paid  to  such  partner. 

8 — Judgment  creditors  of  such  firms  may  issue  writs  of  execu- 
tion against  the  goods  of  such  special  partners  under  the  same  re- 
strictions, and  in  the  same  manner  as  writs  of  execution  may  be 
issued  against  the  shareholders  of  companies  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  provided  by  the  Companies  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act. 

9-^pecial  partners  shall  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
firm  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  them  ;  and  the  greatest 
amount  received  by  them  out  of  the  profits  during  any  one  of 
the  six  years  next  preceding  the  insolvency  of  such  partnership, 
deducting  the  sum  actually  paid  in  as  part  of  the  capital  stock. 

10 — A  special  partner  may,  from  time  to  time,  examine  into 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  partnership  concern,  and  advise 
as  to  its  management,  but  shall  not  further  interfere  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm,  under  penalty  of  beiug  deemed  a  general 
partner. 

11 — ^No  clerk  or  other  person  employed,  who  shall  receive  as 
salarv  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  shall  be  thereby  subject  to  the 
liabiuties  of  the  concern  in  which  he  may  be  engaged. 

12 — Such  a  partnership  shall  be  liable  to  all  existing  laws 
of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  with  regard  to  fraudulent  pre- 
ferences and  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever. 
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13 — A  special  partner  who  shall  be  guilty  of,  or  privy  to 
any  offence  against  the  existing  laws  of  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency, or  an  infringement  of  the  provisions  herein  contained, 
shall  be  deemed,  and  h'able  as  a  general  partner. 

14 — Every  person  privy  to,  and  an  accomplice  in  any  offence 
against  the  existing  laws  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  triea  for  such  offence  at  any 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  Quarter  Sessions,  and  if  con- 
victed, shall  be  liable,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  such 
court,  to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  principal  offender 
in  such  cases,  and  the  costs  of  such  prosecution  snail,  in  the 
discretion  of  such  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  be 
paid  out  of  the  estate  of  such  insolvent  firm. 

15 — When,  and  so  soon  as,  such  partnership  shall  sus- 
tain losses,  amounting  to  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
subscribed  capital,  such  fact  shall  be  published  and  advertised 
within  one  fortnight  from  the  time  when  such  losses  shall,  or 
might,  without  wilful  4!^fault,  have  been  ascertained  in  the 
manner  required  on  the  original  formation  of  such  partnership. 

16 — Such  partnerships,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall, 
as  regards  the  mutual  rights  and  UabiUties  of  the  partners, 
and  as  regards  third  persons,  be  liable  to  all  the  rules  and  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  laws  of  partnership. 

The  first  of  the  above  provisions,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  law  should  be  admitted,  although  prior  in  point  of  time,  we 
shall  turn  to  lastly,  as  its  consideration  is  of  entirely  a  differ- 
ent character  from  all  the  others.  Into  the  second  we  have  in- 
troduced an  ingredient  not  contained  in  the  New  York  Code, — 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  entire  capital  should  be 
actually  paid  in  by  the  special  partners.  Our  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  companies;  and 
even  in  the  Irish  Anonymous  PartnersAtp  Act,  which  has  been 
considered  so  stringent  and  harsh  towards  commanditaires,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  pay  in  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  subscribed  for,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  other  three-fourths  within  twelve  months 
from  that  time.  We  feel  very  much  pressed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
New  York  Code,  on  the  beneficial  working  of  which  we  depend 
as  an  argument  in  its  favor,  requires  the  entire  sum  to  be  paid  in. 
It  will  be  admitted,  however,  on  all  sides,  that  no  restrictions, 
save  such  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary  should  be  imposed 
on  the  formation  of  these  partnerships ;  and  thus,  although  the 
existence  of  such  a  provision  in  the  Code  to  which  we  have  re- 
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ferred  would  imply  its  necessity^  we  do  not  think  we  should  be 
estopped  from  enquiring  into  the  reality  of  such  a  necessity^ 
or,  from  forming  for  ourselves  an  opinion.  The  only  question 
then  on  this  point  is,  does  the  public  protection  require  it  P 
We  think  not,  and  for  the  following  reason.  The  special 
partner  subscribes  for  a  particular  sum,  say,  £1000;  of  this  he 
pays  in  at  once  £200.  These  facts  are  made  fully  known  to  the 
public  in  the  manner  ahready  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  for 
third  parties,  dealing  with  that  firm,  to  form  for  themselves  an 
estimate  as* to  whether  or  not  that  special  partner  is  worth 
£1000,  and  they  will  treat  with  the  firm  accordingly.  Such  third 
parties  will  be  in  the  position  they  now  occupy  in  dealing  with 
ordinary  firms;  they  snould,  as  now,  form  for  themselves  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  means  of  each  of  the  partners^  and  deal  accordingly 
with  the  company,  with  this  further  stipulation,  that  such  partner 
was  only  to  be  liable  for  the  sum  specified.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  this  case  from  that  of  a  guarantee  given  for  a  par- 
ticular sum ;  the  special  partner  here  puts  in  £200,  and  the 
remaining  £800,  as  far  as  third  parties  are  concerned,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  guarantee  to  that  amount  for  the  debts  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  firm.  Take  it  that  £5000  is  actually  paid  in, 
and  that  £20,000  more  is  subscribed  for,  to  be  called  in  as  the 
partners  may  arrange  among  themselves.  In  dealing  with  such 
a  firm,  merchants  and  other  persons  will  be  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  if  dealing  with  a  trader  who  possesses  a  capital  of 
£5000,  and  who  has  procured  friends  to  guarantee  his  debts  to 
the  amount  of  £20,000.  Nothing  is  more  common,  we  should 
say,  than  for  guarantees  to  be  given  in  this  way,  for  neater  and 
lesser  amounts,  and  we  have  never  heard  any  complaints  from 
persons  to  whom  such  guarantees  are  secured,  that  they  think 
themselves  in  an  unfur  predicament,  or  less  protected  in  such 
dealings  than  in  any  other. 

We  insert  this  provision  as  conformable  with  the  ordinary 
mercantile  usage  of  principal  and  surety,  and  can  see  no  reason 
for  distinguishing  a  special  partner,  paying  one- half,  one-third, 
or  otherwise  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  sums  he  subscribes 
for,  from  a  trader  entering  into  business  with  such  sum 
actually  paid  in  as  capital,  and  with  a  surety  for  the  pay- 
ment of  nis  debts  to  the  extent  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sum.  Once  for  all  we  put  this  case  for  the  commanditaires, 
or,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  them,  the  special  partners, 
on  the  plain  grounds  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  them,  like 
any  other  contract  of  principal  and  surety,  with  third  parties. 
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and  differing  only  in  this^  that  other  contracts  are  entered  into 
by  8e|)arate  agreements  with  separate  individuals;  whereas,  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  special  partners  with  third  parties 
is  contained  in  the  published  register  of  the  deed  of  partnership, 
interpreted  and  explained  by  the  Pablic  Act  of  theLegislatare, 
and  is  made,  free  of  further  stipulation,  with  every  person  trans- 
acting business  with  the  firm. 

Begarding  the  subject  then  in  this  light,  we  shall  not  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  an  argument  that  might  be  ui^ed 
against  this  provision — that  it  would  be  only  fair,  as  the  special 
partners  are  receiving  a  boon,  that  in  return  they  should  make 
some  sacrifice,  and  be  prepared  to  suffer  some  inconvenience;  we 
shall  rather  direct  our  care  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract  no  unfair  advantage  given^  either  to 
those  commanditaire  partnerships,  or  to  the  public,  in  their  deal- 
ing with  each  other.  It  is  true  that  a  merchant  entering  into 
an  extensive  and  speculative  contract  would  prefer  doing  so 
with  a  firm  having  a  capital  of  £25,000,  actually  paid  in,  rather 
than  one  with  an  actual  capital  of  £5000,  and  guarantees  for  its 
liabilities  from  different  individuals  for  £20,000.  He  might  not 
enter  into  that  contract  with  the  latter  firm,  though  he  would 
do  so  with  the  former,  let  him  then  act  in  his  transactions  with 
a  commanditaire  firm,  we  have  already  observed  as  with  one  pos- 
sessing a  capital  equivalent  to  the  sum  actually  paid  in,  and 
with  guarantees  according  to  the  solvency  of  the  individuals, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  for. 

The  propriety  of  the  third  provision  cannot  be  disputed;  and 
if  we  were  only  to  rely  on  the  fact,  thatin  every  code  in  which  such 
partnerships  are  recognized  a  precisely  similar  provision  will 
be  found,  we  should  require  its  insertion.  If,  however,  we  refer 
back  to  the  grounds  on  which  we  sought  to  have  the  limited 
liability  system  introduced  into  these  countries,  and  find  that  our 
complaint  was,  that»  under  the  existing  law,  people  retiring  from 
business  could  not  leave  their  capital  engaged  in  it,  and  that  our 
object  was  to  have  capital,  per  se,  on  the  one  side  united  to  indus- 
try without  means  on  the  other,  we  should  be  guilty  of  singular 
inconsistency  in  demanding  for  a  man  who  would  be  an  active 
partner — contributing  both  labor  and  capital,  a  limited  liability. 
W  i  thout  writing  one  word  as  to  the  j  us  tice  or  inj  ustice  of  con  ferring 
such  a  privilege  on  persons  who  should  come  within  the  definition 
of  general  partners,  weshall  merely  observe  that  in  dispensing  with 
this  provision,  the  advocates  of  limited  liability  would  stultify 
themselves,  and  demonstrate  that  they  sought  for  something  be- 
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nde/)rbejoiid,  whatin thefirstinstauce  they  demanded— aremedy 
for  exiating  evils.  The  concluding  part  of  this  provision^  as  to 
the  title  of  the  firm,  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  specific  ob- 
jection, that  the  general  public  would  not  have  constantly  before 
them  the  character  of  the  partnership,  and  would  not  be  incited  to 
enquiry  and  investigation.  In  framing  this  title  we  have,  we  think, 
selected  the  most  convenient  and  business-like,  as  well  as  effect- 
ual, mamier  of  describing  such  companies;  and  even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  this,  where  the  phrase  should  be  so  often  used, 
we  have  thought  it  deserved  time  and  trouble  in  the  selection. 
We  have  found  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  companies 
should  be  styled.  He  suggests  the  introduction  of  the  words 
''commandite"'  or  'limited  Lability*' — thus  "Brown,  Butler  and 
Go.'s  Goinmandite,''— -or  '^  The  Limited  Liability  Company/' 

We  think,  however,  that  the  title  we  propose,  and  which  con- 
veys correctly  that  the  company  is  one  framed  on  the  comman- 
ditaire  system  under  the  management  of  the  general  partners, 
would  he  found,  as  we  have  already  observed,  most  convenient 
and  bufliness-like,  as  well  for  general  purposes  of  communi- 
cation, as  for  the  purpose  of  book-keeping,  furnishing  accounts 
and  drawing  bills,  and  other  instruments  incidenttd  to  trade. 
The  title  of  the  firm  which  would  run  thu8,'*Brown,  Jones  and 
Smith,  Commanditaire  Company,"  or  ''Brown,  Jones  and 
Smith's  Cn.  Cot."  would  also  sound  less  strange  than  any 
other  which  could  be  suggested. 

As  r^ards  the  four  following  provisions,  which  are  conversant 
about  the  formal  execution,registration  and  publication  of  the  deed 
of  partnership,  we  cannot  perceive  in  them  anything  that  imposes 
ezteordinary  difficulty  ortroubleon  the  personsaboutjoining  such 
partnerships.  In  our  former  paper  on  this  subject  we  comment- 
ed on  the  advantage  of  having  such  a  deed,  dediuring  the  sum  sub- 
scribed, and  to  oe  accounted  for  in  case  of  the  insolvencv 
of  the  firm.  The  expense  and  trouble  on  the  co-partners  will 
be  but  a  trifle  more  than  is  now  required  for  the  usual  co-part- 
nership deed  of  settlement,  and  so  useful  and  reasonable  do  we 
deem  the  execution  and  registration  of  partnership  deeds  in  cases 
of  insolvency,  that  we  would  require  even  partnerships  under  the 
existing  law  to  be  evidenced  in  this  way.  The  main  requirement 
of  publication,  irksome  and  disagreeable  as  it  may  be  to  persons 
to  have  their  private  business  arrangements  exposed  in  this 
way,  seems  to  us  one  the  necessity  for  which  cannot  be  disputed : 
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besides^  the  principal  case  made  by  as  for  special  partnerships  re- 
quires the  registration  and  due  publication  of  the  deed  setting 
out  all  the  particulars  of  the  partnership.  Provisions  similar 
to  these  are  also  found  in  every  code  in  which  commanditaire 
partnerships  are  introduced.  In  settling  upon  the  terms  there- 
fore of  these  provisions  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  merely  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  machinery  this  object  of  having  the  deeds 
duly  executed^  registered  and  published,  can  be  most  readily 
and  effectually  attained. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  legislation  upon  the 
subject  that  we  have  inserted  the  general  provision  that  such 
partnerships  may  sue,  and  be  sued,  in  the  names  of  the  several 
partners.    We  are  aware  that  this  very  question,  asto  the  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  of  the  existing  law  in  proceedings  by 
and  against  partners,  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  have  oc- 
cupied legal  reformers.    The  recent  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts,  which  have  been  passed,both  for  this  country  andEuffland, 
provide  for  the  serious  evils  consequent  on  the  non-joinder  or 
mis-joinder  of  parties,  .when  partners  are  either  plaintiffs  or  de- 
fendants in  legal  proceedings,  by  giving  the  judge  before  whom 
the  case  is  tried  the  power  of  inserting  or  striking  out  names, 
when  he  considers  such  a  course  is  not  likely  to  unfairly  pre- 
judice the  opposite  party.     With  our  provision,  however,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  even  for  an  application  to  the  judge,  as 
the  parties  in  whose  names  such  firms  are  conducted,  and  none 
other,  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  sue  and  to  defend.  The 
latter  part  of  this  provision,  which  is  entirely  our  own  sug- 
gestion, is  intended  to  provide  for  what  may  be  a  very  ordinary 
case — creditors  being  unable  to  find  sufficient  goods  of  the 
partnership  off  which  to  levy  the  amount  of  a  judgment  which 
they  may  have  recovered  against  the  firm.      TAe  Companiei 
Clauses  Consolidatum  Act  enables  the  creditors  of  a  company 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  liability  of  whose 
shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  when 
there  are  no  sufficient  goods  of  the  Company  to  satisfy  these 
judgments,  to  issue  execution  against  any  namber  of    the 
shareholders  they  may  choose,  for  the  amount  remaining  un- 
called on  their  shares,  on  obtoiniug  liberty  from  a  judge  for 
that  purpose,  which  will  be  granted  on  proof  of  the  above 
facts.     We  consider  such  a  provision  as  one  to  which  special 
partners  can  have  no  right  to  object,  as  it  merely  confers  a  • 
very  proper  and  reasonable  privilege  on  the  creditors  of  such 
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firms,  bj  enabling  them,  readily  and  efficaciously,  to  obtain 
payment  of  their  just  demands. 

A  very  fair  and  well  founded  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  limited  liability  of  the  commanditaire  partners,  that  per- 
sons with  capital  might  select  one  or  two  reckless  adventurers 
as  the  geueiBl  partners,  and  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
embarking  in  some  very  speculative  trade'}  that  these  general 
partners  would  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  most  gambling 
ventures  in  which  the  risk  would  be  very  great,  and  the  profits 

Sroportionably  large,  and  that  thus,  by  successful  speculations 
uring  one  or  two  years^  the  profits  realized  would  oe  so  large, 
that  the  special  partners,  whenever  their  schemes  were  unsuccess- 
ful and  a  crash  came,  would  be  quite  easy  about  the  result,  their 
liability  being  limited,  and  the  profits  which  they  had  divided 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  for  which  they 
were  liable,  and  give  them  an  ample  return  on  the  capital  engaged. 
If  the  concern  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  destruction  for  a 
period,  the  amount'  of  their  subscription  would  be  a  mere 
bagatelle.  To  meet  this  case  we  have  inserted  the  ninth  pro- 
vision, that  in  addition  to  the  sum  subscribed  the  special  part- 
ners should  be  liable  for  the  largest  sum  ever  received  by  thera» 
as  profits,  in  any  one  of  the  six  years  preceding  insolvency. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  will  not  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  evil.  We  think,  however,it  would,and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons; — ^firstly,  few  men  will  rush  on  such  very  wild  specu- 
lations, or,  as  we  have  already  remarkedjact  with  their  commandite 
capital,as  if  it  were  a  stake  thrown  on  a  gaming  table  ;•— secondly, 
should  they  engage  in  such  extensive  risks,  the  amount  of  the 
greatest  profits  that  has  been  made  in  one  of  a  series  of  years 
will  be  so  large  as  to  provide  in  all  reasonable  probability,  when 
added  to  the  sum  for  which  the  special  partners  were  originally 
liable,  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  firm.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  presses  too  harshly 
on  the  special  partners,  and  will  go  a  considerable  length  in  ren- 
dering this  Act  nugatory.  We  do  not  think  so ;  in  ouropinion  the 
provisions  in  1^  Irish  Anonymous  Partnership  Act  which  ren- 
dered it  ineffectual,  were  those  unmeaning  regulations  that 
hampered  the  partners  in  the  formation  of  their  company,  in 
the  subscription  of  their  capital,  and  the  division  of  their  profits. 
We  think  that  in  return  for  that,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  boon, 
special  partners  should  be  prepared,  on  the  insolvency  of  their 
firm,  to  have  liberal  measures  taken  to  protect  the  creditors. 
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The  tenth  provision  does  not  seem  to  us  to  require  any  obser- 
▼ations,  bmngone  of  mere  routine,  and  about  which  we  cannot  see 
how  any  discussion  could  be  raised.  Neither  do  we  consider 
the  succeeding  provision,  for  the  case  of  clerks  or  shopmen  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  profits  as  the  remuneration  of  their 
services,  serious  and  important  though  it  be,  as  one  which  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  defend.  Of  the  useful  results,  both  moral 
and  political,  which  ensue  on  such  |)ermission,  we  have  already 
written,  and  as  we  recollect,  there  is  not  one  person  who  has 
offered  any,  the  slightest,  obiection  to  such  a  provision.  Of 
the  twelfth  clause  we  need  only  remark,  that  it  is  one  uf  routine, 
and  with  regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  question.  The  thirteenth 
we  have  introduced,  considering  as  we  have  already  written, 
that,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  every  fair  and  reasonable  protection 
should  be  extended  to  the  creditors  of  such  firms,  in  order  to 
limit  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  those  who  would  honestly,  and 
bona  fide,  enter  into  trade  under  its  provisions,  and  by  exclud- 
ing knaves  from  its  operation,  prevent  its  being  the 
means  of  savingdishonesttraders  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  frauds. 

In  wading  through  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been 
collected  on  this  subject  for  the  information  of  the  legislature, 
and  which  appears  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1887, 
and  1851,  appended  to  the  reports  then  made,  one  objection 
will  be  found  to  have  been  most  frequently,  and  most  strenuously 
urged*- that  the  difference  between  the  insolvent  laws  of  France 
and  England  rendered  nusatory  any  argument  that  might  be 
based  on  the  beneficial  working  of  the  system  in  Prance,  and 
tliat  it  by  no  means  followed  that  in  England,  with  a  totally 
different,  and  much  less  stringent  Bankruptcy  Code  than 
that  of  Prance,  the  same  law  would  have  the  same  useful  opera- 
tion. Mr.  M'Kenna,^  who  has  analyzed  and  compared 
the  bankrupt  laws  of  these  Kingdoms  and  of  Prance, 
has  shown  the  true  value  of  this  objection.  On  inves- 
tigation we  find  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  these 
laws,  except  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  their  penal  provi- 
sions, particularly  that  the  Prench  Law  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  accomplices  in  any  offence  against  the  Code.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Prench  procedure  of  prosecutions,  useful  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  seems  to  us  to  require  a  bill  framed  for  the  ex- 

*  See  his  easav,  pabliBhed  bv  Hodges  and  Smith,  for  the  Statistical 
Society,  1854. 
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express  purpose  of  amending  our  bankrupt  laws.  We  do  not 
think  diat  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt,  in  a  bill  for  the  modi- 
fication of  our  present  law  of  partnership,  any  patch  work 
amendments  of  our  insolvent  laws,  or  to  retard  th^intro- 
ductioQ  of  the  commandaitaire  system,  until  an  accurate  and 
well  matured  bill  has  been  prepared  on  the  subject.  The 
provision  in  the  French  Code,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
difference  between  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  as  to  offences  against  the  law,  we  have  inserted  in  the 
fourteenth  provision,  subjecting  accomplices  in  any  offence 
against  our  present  law,  to  a  criminal  prosecution  and  severe 
punishment  on  their  conviction.  This  provision  should  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  considerably,  if  not  of  entirely  removing, 
the  above  objection,  which,  when  at  first  advanced,  was  con« 
sidered  as  one  of  the  strongest  points  that  could  be  made 
against  the  proposed  change,  and  made,  we  should  imagine^ 
on  the  usual  grounds  of  taking  ''  omne  ignotum  pro  terribili.^' 
The  fifteenth  provision  is  one  which  we  have  adopted  from 
the  Dutch  G)de,  although  not  found  in  the  French,  or  in  many 
others.  On  the  first  view,  the  reason  for  such  a  rule  does 
not  appear,  but  we  find  the  evil  which  might  otherwise  en* 
sue  very  correctly  and  providently  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wilde,  an  eminent  solicitor,  whose  evidence  is  appended  to  the 
Beport,  already  quoted  as  having  been  maae  in  1837. 
The  substance  of  his  objection  is,  that  a  partnership 
with  limited  liability  might  be  originated  in  1836,  with 
a  capital  of  £5000,  either  actually  paid  up,  or  subscribed 
for.  In  1840  this  sum  may  have  been  entirely  lost^  yet  if  a 
person  about  entering  into  contracts  with  the  firm  mekes  in- 
quiry, and  goes  to  the  registry  office,  he  is  informed  that  the 
capital  of  the  Company  is  £50b0.  He  acts  on  this  assumption, 
and  is  thus  induced  to  deal  with  the  firm  which  may  be  ac- 
toally  insolvent.  This  would  be  a  monstrous  grievance,  and 
it  is  to  provide  for  such  cases,  and  a  sufiSciently  ample  provision 
it  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  we  have  adopted  this  rule  of  the 
Datoh  Code.  As  regards  the  sixteenth  provision,  with  respect 
to  the  general  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  partners'  interest,  and 
as  regards  third  parties  although  we  are  aware  there  is  much 
that  requires  reformation/  vet  for  the  present,  and  until  that  re- 
formation be  efiected,  we  ao  not  thiuK  that  any  thing  so  feasible 
can  be  proposed  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  speedily  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  the  introduction  of  which  we  advocate.  No 
13 
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difficulty  in  tlie  practical  details^  or  in  the  w<M*kin^  of  this  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  otherspecial  provisions, 
suggests  itself  to  us.  We  fear  that  we  have  awelt  at  too  great 
length  on  thissubject*  particolarly  as  regards  the  general  reader; 
but  we  thought  that  the  challenge  which  had  been  given 
by  Lord  Overston  should  be  met,  and  the  insinuation  that  no 
possible  practicable  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  not 
disclose  the  objections  to  the  system,  should  be  explained  away. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  confining  the  benefits  of 
the  Umited  liability  system  to  particular  branches  of  trade  and 
commerce,  it  seems  to  us  that,  with  the  one  exception,  that  of 
insurance,  which  we  have  made,  no  sufficient,  if  any,  reason  can 
be  offered,  the  best  authorities  are  i^reed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
its  liberal  introduction. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Mills  says,  '^  I  do  not  see  any  weight  in 
the  reasons  for  confining  the  principle  to  certain  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, or  for  making  certain  employments  an  exception  to  it 
The  prohibition  of  commandite  is,  I  conceive,  only  tenable  on 
the  principle  of  the  usury  laws,  and  may  reasonably  be  aban- 
doned since  those  principles  have  been  given  up.^'^  Mr.  Yan 
der  Oudermeulen,  an  ex-President  of  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Company,  and  Privy  Counsellor  in  Holland,  writes  thus  >^ 
'*  I  have  no  objection  to  state,  that,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  and  as  I  have  heard,  the  hmited  liabilities  of  partners, 
either  in  Joint-Stock  Companies,  or  in  Societies  en  CommandUe^ 
works  well  in  Holland,  and  not  only  in  respect  of  general 
enterprises,  but  also  for  banking  and  insurance.^'  We  might 
collect  many  more  favorable  opinions  as  to  a  liberal  introduc- 
tion of  the  system.  We  conceive,  however,  as  we  have 
already  written,  that  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  reason  out 
for  ourselves,  from  the  evidence  upon  the  subject,  the  course 
which  we  should  adopt,  rather  than  be  led  blindly  by  the  ex* 
pressed  opinions  of  men,  whether  practical  or  theoretical  autho- 
rities upon  the  question.  The  absence  of  evidence  upon  this 
i)oint  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  regret,  and  may,  we 
ear,  lead  to  some  delay  in  legislating  upon  the  subject. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  sSso,  we  must  lament  that  we  have 
had  so  little  discussion,  for  hitherto  the  sole  enquiry  has 
been  as  to  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  now  little  contro- 
versy— the  abstract  proposition  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  sys*. 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  1851,  p.  160. 
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tem^  and  the  necessity  for  its  intioduetion.  We  do  not  think 
that  hasty  legislfitioQ  would  be  desirable  ;  we  mean  hasty  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  reform  should  be  carried  out.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  evidence  of  experienced  mer« 
cantile  men  on  the  points  and  to  hear  whether  any^  and 
what  objections  could  be  pointed  out  to  applying  th^  law  to 
pariicuUr  branches  of  oommeios*  It  is  with  over  anxiety 
that  we  offer  this  suggestion^  because^  were  we  to  judge  from 
other  codes,  and  the  extent  to  which  thdr  framers  have  recog- 
nised this  system,  and  to  be  guided  by  our  own  reason  in  the 
Blatter,  we  should  have  no  besitation  in  pronouncing  that  to 
tiie  full  extent  proposed  by  us  such  partnerships  should  be 
tecognised. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  from  which  we  have  such  favora- 
ble accounts  of  the  working  of  this  system,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  ^*  limited  partnerships  for  the  transaction  of  any  mer- 
camtUe,  mechanic^,  or  manufacturing  business  within  this 
siate^  may  be  formed  of  two  or  more  persons^  upon  the  terms^ 
with  the  rights  and  powers,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
liabilities  herein  prescribed,  but  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  construed  to  authorise  any  such  partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  banking  or  insurance/'  In  most  of  the  other 
states  the  same  object  is  effected  in  different  modes,  as  by 
oharters  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  incorporations 
under  particular  Acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  different 
hnaches.  The  strong,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  conclusive 
argument  in  favor  oi  this  aj^Iieation  of  the  limited  liability 
system  to  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  is,  that  after 
ascertaining  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  commandite 
principle,  it  is  for  those  who  would  except  particular  branches  of 
trade  or  commerce  to  make  out  a  case  for  this  exclusion.  The 
onus  lies  with  them,  and  with  the  m^pcantile  experience  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn  to  support  us,  we  may  assert  that  in 
Ireland  the  system  will  be  rec^ved  as  a  great  and  progressive 
movement. 

Our  principal  reason  for  excepting  insurance  companies  is, 
that  such  associations  tend  in  no  way  to  advance  trade  and 
manu&ctures,  or  to  effect  the  great  object  proposed,  by  encourag- 
ing the  union  of  capital  and  industry.  Such  companies  could 
meet  but  one  of  the  existing  evils,  the  want  of  a  fair  and  pro- 
fitable investment  of  money  by  small  capitalists.  This  evil, 
it  must  be  remembered,  we  should  not  have  to  provide  for  if 
we  had  the  comiaaodite  principle  applied  to  all  other  commer- 
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cial  pursuits,  as  an  abundance  of  opportunities  would  be  given 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  such  small  capitals.  An 
argument  such  as  this,  we  are  aware,  requires  to  be  used  with 
caution,  as,  if  it  were  pressed  to  its  foil  length,  it  might  be  made 
use  of  to  fritter  awa^  the  demand  for  an  extended  and  liberal 
sanction  of  limited  liabilitj  by  the  legislature.  Again,  how- 
ever,  we  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing 
insurance  companies  to  be  formed  without  very  jealous  safe- 
guards being  imposed  on  them,  as^  from  the  nature  and  course 
of  their  dealing,  we  consider  them  as  opening  a  door  to  fraud 
with  a  facility  unattainable  in  any  other  branch  of  business. 
In  such  companies  little  or  no  capital  mav  be  called  for  until 
many  years  haVe  elapsed.  They  enter  on  the  receipt  of  annual 
premiums,  paid  by  peopl6  who,  depending  upon  their  solvency, 
continue  those  payments,  without  having  a  daim  to  en- 
force against  the  company  until  the  event  which  lias  been 
insured  against  takes  place.  Again,  as  regards  the  competition  be* 
tween  such  companies  being  necessary  for  the  public  advantage 
by  having  the  rates  of  insurance  kept  at  a  fair  average,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  number  and  extent  of  the  advertisements  wluch 
we  see  every  day,  there  are  no  new  or  additional  faciliti^  required 
for  the  constitution  of  insurance  companies.  We  rest,  however, 
the  case  for  the  exclusion  of  insurance  companies  on  the  ground 
that  t)iey  are  not  adapted  in  any  way  to  encourage  industry,  to 
unite  capital  and  labor,  or  to  increase  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  that,  as  an  investment,  they  would  be 
unnecessary,  if  not  utisafe.  We  must  reiterate  our  regret  at 
the  little  consideration  which  has  been  given  to  this  part  of 
the  question,  and  the  scanty  information  to  be  found  on  the 
point,  and  which  consequently  leaves  us  unable,  finally  and 
satisfactorily,  to  deal  with  it.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this 
system  will  speedily  receive  the  approbation  of  our  legislature. 
It  is  true  that  we  should  be  thankful  for  any  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  do  hope  that  when  a  great  and  impor- 
tant change  Uke  this  is  being  effected,  that  our  law-givers  will 
not  stultify  themselves  by  the  introduction  of  this  system  in  a 
narrow  or  illiberal  measure,  hampered  with  restrictions 
which  will  render  it  of  little  or  no  avail. 

Before  leaving  this  important  matter  we  should  mention  that 
one  of  the  first  of  living  jurists,  Livin^tone,  in  the  code 
proposed  by  him  for  Louisiana,  recognizes  the  application  of  this 
commandite  law  to  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and 
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imposes  no  restrictions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  limited  lis* 
bility  system  should  be  introduced.  On  the  general  advantage  of 
the  system  as  well  as  on  the  utility  of  its  wide  and  liberal 
recognition  in  America,  we  shall  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing striking  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leone  Levi : — "If  there 
be  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  enterprise — ^fulland  profitable 
investment  of  capital — Steam  Boats  traversing  the  rivers  and 
speeding  not  only  along  the  coasts  but  to  remote  parts — a  com- 
mercial navy  traversing  every  sea  and  sweeping  even  to   the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — ^railroads  which  intersect  the 
entire  of  that  mighty  continent — and  cities  springing  up  as  j/^ 
were  in  a  single  night — ^this  has  mainly  resulted  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  small  means  into  large  amounts  by  means  of  limited 
partnerships.     Capital,  energy,  industry  and  skill  form  a  very 
formidable  combination.    The  cotton  spinners  of  this  country 
complain  that  they  are  too   many,  and  have  even  held  meet- 
ings and  set  on  foot  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
a  portion  of  their  number  out  of  the  country.  The  labor  market 
of  England  may  be  overstocked,  but  the  United   States   will 
receive  this  surplusage,  employ  it  and  pay  it  with  high  wages. 
There,  provided  they  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  attentive 
to  the  main  chance,  there  is  great  probability  that   they  will 
not  only  do  well  but  prosper.  The  small  cotton  spinning  facto- 
ries in  America  are  all  doing  well.     There  are  no  such  things  as 
'short   time'  nor  'half  wages'  there.      The  demand  is    very 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  so  it  will  be  for  many  a  long 
year.     The  American  factories  are  founded  and  worked  in  this 
manner — a  man  of  capital  in  the  United  States  gets  three  or  more 
good  cotton  spinners  and  sets  then  up  in  a  small  factory  driven 
by  water  power  of  which  there  is  abundance :  (the  cost  of  the 
first  factory  established  in  Lowell  was  3000  dollars.)  They  pay 
him  a  rent  for  the  factory,  and  a  partnership  is  formed  to  work 
it.    The  capitalist  puts  down  a  limited  sum,  say  £*^000.     The 
men  put  down  what  they  may  have  to  invest :   small  sums  per* 
haps,  but  their  real   capital  in  the  concern  is   their   labour. 
There  is  one  partner  with  money,  and  three  or  four  with  skill. 
The  workmen  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  a  profit — for  it  is  profit 
which  alone  can  give  permanence  to  the  concern.     They  know 
that  in  case  of  loss  their  monied  partners  whose  £2000  is  sunk 
will  leave  them.    If  thev  succeed  they  can  throw  their  gain  into 
the  concern  to  increase  the  capital,  and  the  monied  partner  would 
probably  join  in  extending  a  profitable  concern.      All  this 
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would  be  done — it  is  done  constantly— because  the  law  of  limited 
partnership  is  free  there/'* 
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1  The  IrisA  Institution.  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Paintings.  Dublin :  Browne  and 
Nolan,  1854. 

2.  Report  on  the  National  GaUery  ;  together  with  the  Proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Committee^  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and 
Index.  Ordered  bj  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
4th  August,  1853. 

3.  First  Principles  qf  Symmetrical  Beauty.  By  D.  E.  Hay, 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
1846. 

4.  The  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Colouring  Systematized.  By 
D.  R.  Hay,  P.R.S.E.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.     1849. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  enlargeth  over  much  about 
his  ancestors  may  be  likened  unto  a  carrot,  inasmuch  as  the 
best  part  of  liim  is  under  ground.  An  admiration  of  lineage 
and  aescent  is.  a  veir  general  feeling  amongst  mankind,  and 
those  who  affect  to  despise  it  most  are  often  only  envious  of 
its  possession.  An  excess  of  ancestral  pride,  however,  often 
begets  an  overweening  admiration  of  every  thing  that  can  lay 
claim  to  antiquity,  and  fblinds  a  man's  judgment — supposing 
him  to  possess  any — to  contemporary  excellence ;  this  bias  is 
especially  observable  in  matters  relating  to  art,  or  rather  to 
pictures, — as  a  knowledge  of  art,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
pictures,  are  very  different  things — although  many  think  them 
identical.  For  a  long  time  the  admirers  of  the  old  masters 
had  it  all  their  own  way ;  even  Sam  Slick  bears  testimony  to 

*  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  paper  on  tliia  subject — see  I&xbh 
QnARTKRLT  RsTiBW,  Vol.  III.  No.  12,  Art  I.,  we  have  to  tbank  Mr. 
Jonathan  Fim  for  a  very  useful  and  practicaL  Uttle  essay  on  the  question. 
We  are  happy  to  find  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
mercautilc  families  in  Dublin  approving  of,  and  adrocating  the  in- 
troduction of  Commandite  Partnerships.  There  are  no  better,  more 
intelligent,  or  undoubted  authorities  upon  mercantile  questions  than  the 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends, 
there  are  no  higher,  or  more  honored  names  than  Uiose  of  the  Messrs.  Fim. 
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tliis^  for  he  wjs,  in  criticising  pictures,  "  make  out  if  it*8  bv 
one  of  tiie  old  fellows,  as  it  is  agin  the  law  to  find  fault  with 
them/'  Connoisseurs,  patrons,  and  collectors,  require  to  be 
wealthy,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  aristocratic-^-hence,  old 
art  has  always  found  most  favor  with  them.  Latterly,  from 
the  frauds  oi  picture  dealers,  there  has  been  a  greater  tendency 
towards  the  acquisition  of  works  by  recent  or  contemporary 
artists — but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  parly  in  the  art 
world  who  can  recognise  no  superior  excellence  save  in  the 
works  of  the  old  masters — evidences  are  apparent  in  this  city 
of  a  similar  feelingi  where,  in  some  quarters,  a  strenuous  effort 
is  making  to  stem  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which  plainly 
sets  in  favor  of  modern  art.  We  have  seen  it  asserted,  that, 
at  the  recent  fine  display  of  pictures  in  our  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition,  the  preference  by  the  public  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  was  most  evident,  although  the  fact  is  notoriously 
otherwise — modem  art,  as  represented  in  our  Exhibition,  hav* 
ing  had  much  the  advantage  of  the  more  ancient  productions 
there  displayed.  We  seek  not  to  depreciate  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  neither  do  we  deny  the  manifold  excellencies  and  beau- 
ties their  works  contain — beauties  which  have  commanded 
admiration  for  centuries — ^and  which  are  at  present  justly 
prized  and  universally  appreciated  by  all  laying  claim  to  the 
refinements  of  civilization  or  to  cultivated  intellect  /  but  there 
is  reason  in  every  thing.  It  is  to  the  excess  of  that  admiration 
we  most  strongly  object ;  the  monomania  of  connoisseurship, 
which  converts  the  very  faults  of  its  idols  into  beauties,  and 
regards  as  almost  profanation,  any  hints  from  common  sense 
to  the  contrary. 

The  recent  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  upon  the  National 
Gallery,  have  suggested  our  present  paper,  for  there  is  plainly 
shown  in  both,  the  evidence  of  a  strong  effort  being  made  by 
a  small  party,  to  force  their  extreme  views,  regarding  the  su- 
periority of  the  old  masters,  upon  the  public.  This  party,  in 
their  over  zeal  for  the  ancient,  are  quite  obUvious  of  the  exis- 
ieuce  of  modern  art ;  in  fact  its  existence  is  denied  ;  daubers 
they  may  be — but  artists  I 

It  seems  so  extraordinary  in  this  age  of  progress  to  find  Art 
alone  standing  still — nay,  even  retrograding — that  it  becomes 
worth  the  enquiry  upon  what  grounds  do  those  assertions  rest ; 
and,  therefore,  we  propose  to  consider  whether  those  cAe/d* 
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(euvres  of  antiquity  are  really  in  such  preservation  as  to  be  fair 
examples  of  ancient  art,  whether  originally  they  possessed  the 
highest  attributes  of  art,  and  left  nothing  for  future  ages  to 
improve  upon,  and  whether,  after  all,  the  modems  may  not 
have  progressed  to  a  truer  theory  and  practice  of  art  than  the 
older  masters. 

It  is  fancied  that  because  we  have  numerous  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  painted  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  which 
seem  in  excellent  preservation,  that  such  pictures  are  exceed- 
ingly lasting  and  permanent ;  it  is  also  imagined  that  the  works 
of  modern  artists  are  much  less  so.  These  are  most  errroneous 
suppositions,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  disprove  such 
pleasing  delusions,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  National  Gallery.  The  quantity  of  twaddle 
that  has  been  disseminated  upon  the  medium  used  bv  the 
older  artists,  and  which  has  been  lost,  we  are  told,  contributes 
to  sanction  this  myth  ;  but  the  decay  of  pictures,  unless  they 
are  carefully  preserved,  is  very  rapid.  Mr.  Uwins,  for  instance, 
states,  that  the  two  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Tur- 
ner, "  The  Building  of  Carthage,"  and  "  Sunrise  in  a  Mist,^ 
were  so  much  deteriorated  as  to  be  unfit  to  hang  in  the  Gallery 
without  being  cleaned ;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Uwins'  opi- 
nion as  to  the  risk  and  danger  of  cleaning  pictures,  cleaned 
they  were.     His  description  of  the  Carthage  picture  is,  that 

•'  It  had  been  hanging  for  thirty  years  in  Mr.  Turner's  wretched 
gallery,  where  the  weather  and  every  thing  bad  attacked  it,  and  the 
dirt  hung  over  it  like  dirt  from  the  smoke  of  a  chimney.  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  picture  taken  down  to  the  pavement  m  front  of 
the  door,  before  we  could  have  it  put  into  the  waggon,  and  it  looked 
almost  as  if  a  chimney  had  been  swept  upon  the  pavement.** 

"  There  were  absolutely  large  pieces  of  the  color  flaking  off,  ow- 
inff  to  the  perfect  neglect  It  had  been  left  in.  There  had  never  been 
a  handkerchief  put  on  its  surface  for  thirty  years,  I  will  venture  to  say. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  the  pieces  of  color  adhere  again,  and  to 
do  a  great  deal  to  the  picture  to  put  it  at  all  in  a  solid  condition." 

Oh  !  it  will  be  perhaps  said,  this  is  a  modem  instance  you  give 
us.  If  Mr.  Turner  had  Van  Eyck's  medium  that  catastrophe 
would  never  have  happened.  Well,  then,  turn  we  to  the 
Blue  Book  in  which,  indeed,  we  "find  so  much  testimony  to 
prove  the  frequency  of  cleaning  and  restoring,  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  which  to  select;  but  we  will  oommence  with  that  of 
Mr.  W.  Dyce,  E.A. 
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''Then  the  natural  deduction  from  your  theoryi  if  correct,  is,  that 
no  picture  vhicb  has  been  cleaned  can  possibly  be  in  a  pure  state  ?>* 
I  believe  my  opinion  comes  very  nearly  to  that*  and  I  am  even  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  sinele  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  vhich  has  not  undergone  sever^  processes  of  cleaning  and 
re-painting. 

**  Then  your  opinion  is^  that  there  is  not  in  the  National  Gallery 
such  a  thing  as  a  pure  picture,  that  is,  a  picture  that  has  not  been 
injured  at  some  time  and  re-painted  ? — I  believe  there  is  hardly  a 
pure  picture  in  the  world  by  the  older  masters,  that  is,  a  picture 
that  has  not  been  tampered  with,  and  undergone  some  more  or  less 
injurious  process.  Even  in  the  immediate  time  of  Paul  Veronese, 
Boschini  says  some  of  his  pictures  had  been  injured  by  injudicious 
cleaning. 

**  Then  do  you  think  it  is  time  that  the  public  should  cease  to  pay 
the  hieh  price  they  do  for  those  pictures,  if  they  are  only  the  work 
of  modem  restorers  ? — No ;  an  original  manuscript  is  not  the  less  va- 
luable because  many  of  the  letters  have  been  restored  in  it." 

This  last  instance  is  not  as  mach  in  point  as  Mr.  Dyce 
thinks.  If  a  mannscript  is  kept  merely  as  a  curiosity  of  calli- 
graphy the  analogy  might  perhaps  hold  good,  but  if  the  mann- 
script  is  to  be  used  as  a  historical  document,  it  becomes  of 
extreme  importance  that  no  words  be  supplied,  which  from 
the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  the  interpolator,  may  alter  the  original 
signification.  Now  the  gr^at  points  constantly  dwelt  upon 
by  the  idolators  of  old  art,  is  the  inestimable  value  of  such 
works  as  standards  for  the  study  and  emulation  of  artists — there- 
fore it  becomes  of  the  last  importance  that  the  object  of  study 
be  a  genuine  production  of  the  hand  of  genius,  and  not  the 
tinkering  of  a  picture-cleaner.  The  truth  is  there  is  a 
strong  idea  in  the  mind  of  artists  that  studying  or  copying  from 
pictures  is  not  the  way  to  make  an  artist,  but  fearful  of  the  cla- 
mor such  an  avowal  might  raise  about  chem,  they  are  cautious 
of  promulgating  it.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  B  A.,  happened  to  make 
a  few  observations  which  were  thought  to  savor  of  this — he  said 
his  experience  of  old  pictures  was  slight,  and  he  did  not  profess 
to  be  wdl  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  National  Gallery. 
And  hereupon  a  fierce  outcry  arose,  until  the  evidence  was 
published,  when  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Stanfield,  in  common 
with  every  artist  of  genius  and  discernment,  expressed  his  admir- 
ation of  those  qualities  which  really  deserve  to  be  admired  and 
prized  in  ancient  art;  neither  did  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  escape,for 
ne  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  becoming  a  great 
artist  without  studying  in  foreign  galleries. 

Mr.  Dyce  is  very  doubtful  that  the  picture  said  to  be  by 
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Paul  Veronese^  iu  the  National  GhiUeiy^  is  really  genoine-^-or 
even  if  genuine  a  fine  specimen ;  judged  by  Boschini's  account 
of  the  method  of  painting  pursued  by  Pan!  Veronese  he  thinks 
it  could  not  be  considered  a  genuine  work. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  Uwins^ 
B.  A.  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery ;  he  says : — 

**  It  seems  to  me  to  be  assumed,  in  all  the  questions  that  I  have 
heard  upon  the  subject,  that  these  pictures  were  in  a  perfect  state. 
Now  there  is  not  a  picture  in  existence  that  has  not  been  through 
cleaner's  hands,  and  cleaners  of  different  countries ;  this  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  when  a  Committee  undertakes  to  con- 
sider the  existing  state  of  the  pictures,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  eyerv  picture  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  painted  on ; 
that  no  picture  is  found  in  the  pure  state  in  which  it  originally  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  painter." 

Mr.  W.  Coningham — a  gentlemen  who  has  been  a  most  ex- 
tensive  print  and  picture  collector,  gave  evidence  very  similar — 
referiug  to  his  evidence  before  a  former  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing  question  was  put: — 

''  At  that  time  you  gave  evidence  as  to  your  sense  of  the  gre«t 
dangers  to  which,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  everywhere,  the  finest 
works  pf  art  were  exposed  from  cleaning,  and  the  great  prevalence 
of  that  practice,  and  the  excess  to  which  it  had  been  carried?— I  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  before  that  Com- 
mittee, the  important  fact,  that  the  great  injury  and  danger  to  which 
old  pictures  were  exposed,  arose  from  the  treatment  they  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  picture-cleaners,  whom  I  hold  as  a  class,  generally 
speakinff,  to  be  mere  empirics,  working  without  any  fixed  principle, 
and  with  a  very  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  pictures  were  painted." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  this,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  picture-cleaning  and  restoring  go  hand  in  hand^ 
they  mutually  contribute  to  each  other's  prosperity.  When 
the  cleaner  has  half  destroyed  the  picture,  the  services  of  the 
restorer  are  in  requisition  to  make  good  the  mischief.  Osten- 
sibly it  is  done  by  the  same  individual,  but  inasmuch  as  pic- 
ture-cleaners are  hardly  ever  able  to  paint,  the  s^vices  of  an 
artist  must  be  put  in  requisition.  If  he  happens  to  be  clever, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  owner;  but  if  ability  is  not  to  be 
had;  why  then,  whatever  offers  must  be  taken,  and  a  thick 
coat  of  colored  varnish,  put  over  all  the  mending,  completes 
the  operation,  which,  in  eight  or  ten  years  time,  anoth^ 
cleaner  will  have  to  remove,  and  another  restorer  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.   Sokne  years  ago  a  most  amus- 
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Hig  trial  took  place  in  the  law  courts  of  Dublin^  in  which  a 
picture-dealer  was  defendant.  The  process  of  cleaning  a  pic- 
ture was  thus  described^by  one  of  the  witnessess : — '' ne  (de- 
foddant)  took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  poured  it  all  over 
the  picture/'  ''Well,  what  was  the  result?''  ''The  result 
was,  the  picture  was  almost  entirely  obliterated."  (roars  of 
laughter)  "  And  what  did  he  say  then  P"  "  He  said  he  used 
the  wrong  bottle."  It  happened  that  tlie  destruction  of  the 
picture  was  no  loss  to  the  world,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
works  he  dealt  in  were  sworn  to  be  "  not  worth  bringing 
liome;"  but  if  it  had  been  a  Titian,  valued  at  a  thousand 
guineas,  or  thereabouts,  the  owner  would  never  learn  its  tragic 
fjate,  as  a  lestoier  would  have  counteracted  the  effects  of  tne 
bottle,  and  if  any  difference  was  remarked  in  the  picture  af« 
terwards,  it  would  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  cleaning 
having  brought  out  beauties  heretofore  concealed  by  the  dirt^ 
and  so  exalt  the  cleaner's  reputation.  Our  readers  may  think 
this  exaggerated,  but  we  shall  have  some  choice  extracts  from 
the  Blue  Book  of  evidence  to  place  before  them  shortly,  which 
fully  substantiate  every  statement.  There  is  no  limit,  in  fact, 
to  the  restorers'  art.  Mr.  B.  !Ford,  another  distinguished 
collector,  in  his  examination,  when  asked  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  restorers  being  able  to  bring  back  to  pictures  beauties 
which  they  no  longer  possess,  replies : — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  they  can  do ;  thej  can  perform  snob  mar- 
vels. 

**  Knowing  what  picture-cleaners  can  do,  or  not  knowing  what 
thej  can  do,  can  you  venture  to  say  that  any  picture  by  Claude  is 
in  a  perfect  state,  or  that  it  is  uninjured  ?— There  are  three  or  four 
at  Madrid,  and  those,  I  believe,  are  the  only  ones  I  ever  saw ;  those 
were  painted  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  have  not  even  been  varnished, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  voucn  for  almost  any  picture  200  or  800 
years  old. 

*'  Then  any  picture,  200  or  300  years  old,  by  any  master,  that  one 
may  see  at  a  sale,  apparently  in  perfect  condition,  such  as  yon  would 
imagine  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  master,  and  'possessing  all  his  pe* 
cnliar  characteristics,  may,  by  some  process  of  cleaning,  be  reduced 
to  the  state  to  which  the  national  collection  is  now  reduced,  and  may 
be  brought  back  to  a  state  of  perfection  by  a  picture  restorer  ? — 
That  is  really  such  a  lon^  question  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  an- 
swer  it,  or  what  part  of  it  to  answer. 

<'  Toa  say  that  the  picture-restorer's  art  is  so  perfect  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  wheuier  a  picture  has  or  has  not  neen  injured,  and 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  pure  and  uninjured  specimen  of  the  mas- 
ter ? — It  might  deceive  me,  for  one  ;  mind,  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
alone. 
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"  This  picture  by  Claude,  which  you  say  is  poor  and  unsatisfactory, 
may,  you  belieye,  by  the  restorers*  art,  be  brought  back  to  a  state  of 
perfection  which  would  deceive  the  eyes  q£  the  most  distinguished 
connoisseur  ? — I  think  if  it  were  sent  back  to  Rome,  and  left  there 
for  two  or  three  months  during  the  summer,  you  would  find  that 
there  are  restorers  there  who  are  capable  of  domg  almost  any  thin^. 

"  If  there  are  restorers  capable  of  restoring  to  Claude  all  hia 
greatest  beauties  and  peculiar  characteristics,  would  not  those  re- 
storers employ  themselyes  more  profitably  by  painting  like  Claude's 
original  pictures  ? — It  seems  not,  by  the  fact  of  their  continuing  re- 
storers ;  1  suppose  that  it  is  more  profitable. 

'*  But  does  it  not  lead  to  the  assumption  that  there  are  men  at 
present  alive  who  possess  all  the  great  qualities  of  Claude  ? — They 
must  possess  the  great  qualities  of  restoring  a  damaged  Claude ; 
there  are  particular  cleaners  who  clean  particular  pictures.  I  re- 
member in  my  time  that  Francesco  da  Imola's  pictures  were  all  the 
fashion  at  Rome,  and  there  was  a  man  who  restored  them  wonder* 
fully  ;  and  so  there  may  be  as  regards  Claude's  pictures. 

Chairman.  "  Was  there  not  a  painter  at  Florence  who  painted 
many  pictures,  and  then  passed  them  off  as  works  of  the  original 
masters,  deceiving  very  competent  persons  ? — Tes ;  there  is  one  in- 
stance of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  deceivmg  Oiulio  Romano  himself,  until 
he  was  referred  to  the  rim  of  the  picture,  where  a  particular  mark 
was  found,  which  Andrea  had  put  tnere,  to  show  it  to  be  his  imita- 
tion and  copy  of  Raphael.  The  fact  b,  what  one  man  can  do  ano- 
ther can." 

By  this  we  nnderstand  Mr.  Ford  to  mean,  that  a  highly 
gifted  man  in  any  age^  can  do  as  much  as  ever  was  achieved 
in  a  former^  and  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him^  both  in  this 
and  every  other  opinion  he  lias  advanced.  Varnish  is  a  most 
potent  agent  in  the  destruction  of  pictures^  and  no  wonder 
dealers  are  so  partial  to  it — it  brings  plenty  of  grist  to  their 
mill.  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  Claudes  at  Madrid  have  not 
been  varnished ;  we  should  think  so  much  the  better,  both  for 
pictorial  effect  and  preservation.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  speak- 
ing of  varnish,  is  of  opinion  that  ''  It  is  always  disagreeable 
to  see  yourself  in  a  picture  instead  of  the  work  of  the  painter/' 
Clarkson  Stanfield  also  objects  to  much  varnish,  and  a  sky,  he 
thinks,  should  never  be  varnished.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  states 
that  "  When  a  picture  has  been  injured  and  afterwards  re- 
paired, it  is  natural  for  the  restorer  to  endeavour  to  conceal 
those  defects  by  what  is  called  a  heavy  glaze ;  half  the  glazings 
on  old  pictures  in  their  modem  state  are  of  this  kind.'*  This 
is  the  mellow  tone  age  is  supposed  to  give,  and  about  the  loss 
of  which  on  the  'recently  cleaned  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  such  a  prodigious  outcry  has  arisen    The  following 
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graphic  account  of  ibe  process  we  find  in  Mr.  U  win's  evi- 
dence : — 

'*  It  happened  that  I  was  copying  a  nicture  at  that  time  in  Mr. 
I>elahant'8  room.  I  was  there  every  day,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  me  aware  (for  there  was  no  possibility  of  secrecy)  of  the  pro. 
eess  he  adopted  to  sive  what»  in  the  cant  phrase  is  called  tone  to  the 
pictore.  He  had  alittle  vessel  filled  with  Spanish  liauorice  and  ox- 
gaUy  and  this  mixture  he  used  to  rub  over  his  picture  when  he  thought 
an  amateur  who  might  purchase  was  fond  of  tone^  as  it  was  called  ; 
bat  to  his  honour  I  must  say,  that  he  used  to  sponge  it  off  again 
immediately  the  gentleman  was  gone." 

We  suppose  that  if  he  did  purchase,  the  Spanish  liquorice 
remained,  or  that  a  coat  of  colored  varnish  supplied  the  requi- 
site •'  tone'* !  The  late  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  Mr. 
S^;uier,  was  thought  to  be  in  the  habit  of  varnishing  the  pic- 
tures with  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  drying  oil,  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  Mr.  Uwins  was  asked  whether  at  the  cleaning  of 
the  Paul  Teronese  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
process  of  decoration  was  used,  the  answer  was  *'  No ;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  saw  him  do  it  to  this  particular  picture,  but  it 
looked  very  like  the  same  thing  that  I  have  seen  him-  put  upon 
pictures.'' 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  considered  that  the  cleaned  pictures 
appeared  raw  only  because  the  eye  was  used  to  the  former 
yellow  tone,  and  he  supposed  that  if  a  sweep's  face  was 
washed,  people  might  be  found  to  think  the  washing  a  disim- 
provement.  He  also  stated  his  opinion  that  cleaning  a  picture 
was  a  proceeding  so  exceedingly  dangerous  and  uncertam  that 
it  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  last  resource.  He  was 
asked  : — 

'*  Do  you  form  that  opinion  from  what  you  have  seen  in  other  nai- 
leries besides  the  National  Gallery  ?— If  you  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  pictures  of  the  old  masters  in  a  perfect  state,  and  after- 
wards comparing  some  of  those  pictures  which  have  not  changed 
hands,  with  others  which  have  been  sold  frequently,  I  think  you  will 
iSnd  the  first  in  a  much  purer  condition  than  the  others.  The  first 
thing  whenever  a  picture  is  sold,  I  think  is  that  it  goes  to  a  picture- 
restorer,  ur  a  picture-liner,  or  a  picture-cleaner,  no  matter  what  its 
condition  is.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  when  you  buy  a  horse, 
your  groom  says  he  will  be  all  right  when  he  has  had  a  dose  of  physic 
through  him,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  from  your  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  pictorial  world,  that  whenever  a 
picture  is  purchased,  it  goes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  a  picture- 
deaner? — Yes;  and  I  think  it  Is  the  usual  policy  of  the  picture* 
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cleanerg  {  it  is  &  thing  one  natural!  j  expects ;  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  belongs  to  that  profession,  if  he  would 
aid  me  in  restoring  a  picture  where  it  is  necessary  to  restore  it,  but 
the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  rashly." 

**  Tour  general  experience,  however,  leads  you  to  believe  that  that 
process  is  done  rashlv  in  many  cases,  and  that  there  are  verv  many 
pictures  which  have  been  uogured  by  cleaning'?*— I  am  afiraid  there 
are." 

Sir  Edwin,  most  likely,  had  other  analogies  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning horses  and  pictures  when  he  gave  the  above  testimony ; 
picture-dealers  and  horse-dealers  are  much  upon  a  par.  Dick- 
ens,  in  some  of  his  writings,  wonders  how  an  animal  with  snch 
noble  qualities  as  the  horse,  should  so  thoroughly  brutalize 
those  men  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  study  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  unquestionably  a  noble  and  refined  pursuit,  yet  it  is 
not  found  that  dealers  derive  therefrom  particularly  high  attri- 
butes; quite  the  reverse,  as  there  is  abundant  testimony  scat« 
tered  through  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Book  to  show.  The  evil 
has,  indeed,  partly  worked  its  own  cure,  such  were  the  frauds 
in  picture  d^ing,  and  so  many  instances  came  to  light  of 
manufactured  "  old  masters/'  that  even  genuine  pictures  came 
to  be  suspected.  Copies,  and  portions  of  copies,  made  by 
artists  or  students  in  foreign  galleries,  were  purchased  for  a 
few  pounds,  as  the  utiUty  to  the  art  student  consisting  merely 
in  the  copying,  he  had  no  object  in  retaining  them ;  they  were 
then  interlined,  smoked,  cracked,  varnished,  or  otherwise  re- 
stored^ and  fin^y  sold  as  originals  at  sometimes  very  exorbitant 
prices.  We  remember  a  few  years  ago  reading  an  account  in 
the  Art  Journal  which  would  be  amusing  except  for  its  villany. 
A  collector,  showing  his  gallery  to  an  artist,  pointed  out  one 
picture  for  his  especial  admiration,  which  he  held  to  be  the 
chefcPauvre  of  his  collection.  The  artist's  astonishment  may 
be  conceived  on  recognising  his  own  work,  as  it  was  a  copy  he 
had  made  some  years  previously  when  in  Borne;  and  the  dis- 
may of  the  collector  may  be  imagined  also,  when  the  artist 
directed  him  to  a  certain  private  mark  he  had  formerly  made 
on  the  picture.  When  leaving  Bome  he  had  disposed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  studies,  never  dreaming  that  any  would 
attain  to  such  future  celebrity.  We  fancy  numbers  of  collec- 
tors could  bear  out  Mr.  W.  Coningham  who,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  says  : — 

'*  With  reference  not  merely  to  picture  cleaning  but  picture  pur- 
chasing, I  should  say  that  I  went  through  a  consi&able  apprentice* 
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alufb  and  that  I,  like  all  other  men  in  collecting  picturesi  made 
mistakes  which  I  certainly  should  not  do  if  I  had  to  do  the  thin^ 
orer  again.** 

A  pictnie-dealer  and  a  piotoie-oleaner  are  one  and  the  aame 
thing;  the  puraaits  are  always combinedj  and  the  la$t  is  often 
fiir  the  most  profitable.  There  are  various  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to^  and  pictures  share  the  lot  of  humanity  in  being  subject  to 
the  heritage  of  woe ;  picture  cleaning  and  restoring  is  a  part 
of  the  inheritanccj  andj  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of 
testimony  in  the  present  evidence,  they  suffer  far  more  from 
bdng  doctored  than  if  left  to  the  natural  decay  unavoidably 
appertaining  to  things  sublunary.  Mr.  W.  Coningham  tells 
tiie  Committee : — 

**  I  never  had  any  picture  of  importance  cleaned.  I  had  one  or 
two  amall  pictures  cleaned,  and  my  conclusion  after  that  was,  liiat 
nothing  would  induce  me  ever  to  entrust  my  pictures  to  a  picture 
deaner.'* 

Jadge  Haliburton  makes  his  inimitable  Sam  Slick  say  that 
'' Experience  is  every  thing;  it  is  hearing,  and  seeing,  and 
leeling,  and  trying,  and  arter  that  afellar  must  be  a  born  fool 
if  he  don't  know."  We  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  Co- 
ningham, and  a  very  suggestive  one  it  is.  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  in  his  evidence,  fully  sustains  the  fact  of  the  frequent 
cleanings  which  pictures  receive.     He  states : — 

"  When  a  picture  is  bought  at  an  auction  (as  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
said)  the  first  thing  the  happy  possessor  does  is  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  picture-cleaner,  to  put  it  in  order,  as  it  is  called ;  and, 
althoi^h  that  picture  may  be  sola  twenty  times  over  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time,  the  same  operation  is  always  repeated." 

We  also  find  Mr.  D.  Boberts,  B.A.,  stating  his  objections 
to  cleaning: — 

**  As  I  mentioned  before,  I  mjjrself  am  averse  to  picture-cleaning ; 
my  own  experience  of  these  thmgs  is,  that  all  pictures  sufier  from 
the  process,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down,  however  experienced  a  cleaner  may  oe,  which  can  be  a  safe 
one,  for  this  reason,  that  no  two  painters  paint  their  pictures  on  the 
same  principle ;  no  painter,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  piunts 
his  pictures  with  the  same  materials  ;  he  changes  his  materials,  and  I 
defy  any  man  to  lay  down  a  ride  which  shall  be  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

^  I  may  say  that  I  am  very  much  averse  to  cleaning,  generally, 
from  my  experience  of  it.  I  think  it  only  a  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  injury.** 
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Mr.  Dyce  thought  it  extremely  dangeroQA  to  venture  upon 
cleaning  a  picture  at  any  time.  In  hct,  the  evidence  upon 
the  danger  and  risk  of  cleaning  pictures  is  most  unanimous^  as 
well  as  the  universality  of  the  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  glazings  were 
used  by  the  old  masters,  there  was  some  discrepancy,  more 
apparent  than  real,  however.  Mr.  Uwins  pointed  out  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  to  ascertain  whether  the  peculiar 
finishing  on  a  picture  was  the  work  of  the  artist  or  the  picture- 
cleaner.  That  glazings  were  used  in  finishing  by  the  old 
masters  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  as  the  feasibility  and 
advantage  of  the  process  would  occur  to  any  tyro  after  a  week's 
practice,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  colors,  some  being  opaque 
and  others  transparent ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  glazings 
were  used  to  the  great  extent  practised  by  some  modern  ar- 
tists, which  amounts  to  an  abuse.  They  probably  painted  as 
much  as  they  could  solidly,  and  only  glazed  when  it  was  es- 
sentially necessary,  to  bnng  up  the  effect ;  and  this  is  the 
modem  system  also,  at  least  amongst  clever  men.  Any  one, 
at  all  conversant  with  the  practice  of  painting,  will  see  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  any  artist  would  go  over 
the  entire  of  his  picture  with  a  warm  glaze,  as  it  would  be 
utter  destruction  to  all  the  cool  half  tones  upon  which  so  much 
of  pictorial  beauty  depends.  In  fact,  it  is  a  weak  invention 
of  the  enemy,  the  picture-cleaner. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  his  evidence,  took  occasion  to  ac- 
quaint the  Committee  with  a  story  he  had  accidentally  heard 
concerning  the  painting  of  the  Boar  Hunt,  by  Velasquez,  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Several  years  ago,  before  the  picture 
became  the  property  of  the  nation,  this  picture  was  sent  to  a 
Mr.  Thane  to  be  restored,  and  restored  it  was,  in  manner  fol- 
lowing ;  that  is  to  say,  the  person  whom  Mr.  Thane  employed 
to  line  the  picture,  in  going  over  the  back  of  it  with  a  hot 
iron — the  usual  practice  in  such  cases  made  and  provided — 
injured  the  picture  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Thane  nearly 
lost  his  senses :  large  portions  of  it  flaked  off,  and  the  bare  can- 
vass became  exposed.  In  this  awful  dilemma  the  only  thing  con- 
sidered was  how  best  to  conceal  and  patch  up  such  cruel  devasta- 
tion, and,  as  usual,  they  sought  about  for  an  artist,  and  Mr. 
George  Lance  was  ultimately  induced  to  work  upon  the  pic- 
ture. Sir  Charles  Eastlake  mentioned  this  circumstance  in 
order  that  the  Committee  might  ascertain  its  correctness  by 
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laajmining  Mr.  Lance.  That  gentleman,  accordingly^  appeared 
before  the  Committee,  and  fully  corroborated  the  entire  story  ; 
bat  it  is  so  suggestive  that  we  will  give  the  tale  in  Mr.  Lance's 
own  words.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  evidence  touching  this 
matter  was  read  ont  for  Mr.  Lance  by  the  chairman.  Colonel 
Muir,  who  then  said  :-^ 

"  Nowj  I  wish  to  ask  joa  what  are  the  facts^  with  reference  to  that 
picture  of  Velasquez,  as  far  as  they  have  come  within  your  own 
knowledge  ? — I  think,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  called 
upon  me,  stating  that  a  picture  was  in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  that  it  was  a  picture  of  great  im- 
portance. 

**  Was  it  Mr.  Thane  who  called  noon  you?— >No,  it  was  a  mutual 
friend,  a  Mr.  Thomas ;  the  picture,  i  beueve,  had  formerhr  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Spain,  where  Lord  Cowley  had  been 
ambassador.  Lord  Cowley  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thane,  to 
keep,  but  not  to  repair  ;  he  kept  it»  I  believe,  for  many  years,  and 
after  a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Thane,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  had 
been  commisaoned  to  clean  the  picture  and  reline  it. 

^  Do  you  know  by  whom  he  was  commissioned  ? — I  believe  by 
Lord  Cowley,  as  fsr  as  I  know.    A  colour-man  was  employed  to 
rdine  the  picture,  a  most  skilful  man,  and  in  relining  it  I  understand 
tie  blistered  it  with  hot  irons.    I  do  not  know  the  process  of  lining 
pictiires,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  process  hot  irons  are  used  at  the 
baek.     When  the  picture  was  returned  to  Mr.  Thane  in  this  condi- 
tkm,  it  natnrallv  distressed  him  very  much ;  he  was  a  very  conscien- 
tioos  xnaD,  and  he  became  verjr  deeply  distressed  about  it ;  he  saw  the 
picture  pasring  over  his  bed  m  procession ;  after  a  certain  time  he 
thought  it  got  worse,  and  that  the  figure  of  it  was  more  attenuated, 
and  at  length  he  fancied  he  saw  a  skeleton;  in  fact  the  poor  man's 
mind  was  very  much  injured.    It  was  then  proposed  that  he  should 
employ  some  punter  to  restore  the  picture,  and  three  persons  were 
sdeeted  for  that  purpose ;  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  Edwm  Landseer, 
and  myself  were  mentioned,  but  it  was  supposed  that  neither  Sir 
David  Wilkie  nor  Sir  £dwin  Landseer  would  give  his  time  to  it, 
and  that  probably  I  might ;  and  therefore  the  picture  was  placed 
with  me,  with  a  representation  that  if  I  did  not  do  something  to  it 
serious  consequences  would  follow  to  the  cleaner.    I  undertook  it, 
though  I  was  very  much  employed  at  the  time,  and,  to  be  as  short 
as  possible,  I  painted  on  this  picture.     I  generally  paint  very  rapidly, 
ana  I  painted  on  that  occasion  as  industriously  as  I  could,  and  was 
engaged  for  six  weeks  upon  it.   When  it  was  completed  Lord  Cow- 
ley saw  it,  never  having  been  aware  of  the  misfortune  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  picture ;  it  was  then  in  Mr.  Thane's  possession,  and  re- 
mained wfifL  nim  some  time  afterwards.      From  that  time  I  saw 
no  more  of  the  picture  until  it  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery 
some  time  afterwards,  where  it  was  a  very  popular  picture,  and  was 
verr  much  thought  of;  since  then  I  have  heard  it  was  sold  to  the 
nation,  and  twice  I  have  seen  it  in  the  National  Gallery.     I  saw  it 

only  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  then  thought  it  was  not  in  the  same 
U 
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condition  (indeed  I  am  certidn  it  is  not)  as  when  it  was  exhibited  in 
the  British  Gallery  formerly^  afUr  I  had  done  it. 

"  What  was  the  state  of  that  picture  when  it  came  into  jonr 
hands?— There  were  portions  of  the  picture  entirely  gone. 

*'  What  portions  ? — Whole  gp^oups  of  figures^  and  there  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  foreground  entirely  ffone  also. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  celebrated  group  which  is  so  often  copied  $  the 
man  in  a  red  coat?— That  is  original;  I  think  that  any  man  with 
any  knowledge  of  art  will  see  at  once  that  that  is  original,  and 
I  am  only  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  seen  that  other  parts  are 
original  also. 

*•  Which  portions  of  these  groups  did  you  chiefly  restore  ? — Yeu 
are  very  near  the  mark  when  you  speak  of  the  red  coat ;  it  is  the 
groun  on  the  right  hand ;  the  outlines  were  entirely  gone. 

'*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  paint  was  removed  from 
that  part  of  the  picture  ? — Entirely. 

"  Was  the  canvass  laid  bare  ?— Entirely. 

^Mr.  Lahouchere, — What  g^de  had  you  in  repainting  those 
groups  ?— Not  anjr. 

"  Did  you  repaint  groups  that  you  yourself  imagined  and  designed? 
— Yes. 

**  Lord  W.  Oraham, — Did  Lord  Cowley  not  distinguish  any  differ- 
enco  in  the  groups  ?^Not  any. 

'I  Chairman, — What  was  the  extent  of  paint  wanting  on  that  group 
which  you  say  you  repainted  on  the  right ;  was  it  a  portion  as  large 
as  a  sheet  of  note  paper  ?— Larger,  considerably ;  the  figures  them- 
selves are  larger  than  that. 

"  Was  it  as  large  as  a  sheet  of  foolscap  ?— About  that  size,  I 
should  imagine. 

"  There  was  a  piece  of  the  original  paint  wanting  as  large  as  that  ? 

Yes,  in  the  foreground. 

"  It  was  totally  wanting,  and  the  canvass  to  that  extent  laid  bare ; 
is  that  so  ?— -Yes. 

^  And  on  that  bare  canvass  you  painted  the  groups  of  figures  we 
see  now  ?— Exactly. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  the  Committee  any 
other  portions  of  the  picture  where  the  paint  was  in  a  similar  or  in  an 
analogous  state  ? — The  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  was  destroy- 
ed, with  slight  indications  here  and  there  of  men ;  there  were  some 
men  without  horses,  and  some  horses  without  men. 

*<  That  is  in  the  arena  ?— Yes. 

<*  You  are  speaking  of  the  figures  on  horseback? — Yes ;  some 
riders  had  no  horses,  and  some  horses  had  no  riders." 

There  are  63  square  feet  in  the  Velasquez,  and  at  the  time 
Mr.  Lance  was  requested  to  re-paint  it,  according  to  his  own 
showing — the  >»ky  was  very  much  damaged — tlie  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  picture  was  in  the  same  condition,  with  only  alight 
indications  here  and  there  of  men ;  about  three  square  feet  on  the 
right  was  totally  wanting,  and  the  canvass  to  that  extent  laid 
bare.  The  portion  denominated  the  arena,  containing  the  mount- 
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ed  figures^  was  not  so  far  gone,  though  it  gave  one  more  the 
notion  of  a  dissolving  view — some  portions  being  bright  enough 
—others  partially — and  others  entirely  gone;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  woody  and  the  entire  of  the  green  landscape  was  put  in 
by  Mr.  Lance,  so  that  the  Committee  began  to  think  there  was 
more  Lance  than  Yelasquez  in  the  picture,  and  some  very  home 
questions  were  put  to  make  this  matter  plain.  Mr.Lance^owever, 
vished  to  draw  a  distinction  between  painting  and  going  over 
an  object  with  his  brush — ^to  our  view  both  procedures  are 
voy  similar : — ^however,  to  the  question.  ''May  we  assume  wholly 
or  m  part  your  brush  went  over  fully  one  half  of  that  picture  ? ' 
he  ansnersy  "if  you  take  the  number  of  square  feet,  a  great  deal 
more.''  ''  So  that  a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  that  picture  is 
your  pctnre,  and  not  the  picture  of  Velasquez  P''  "  The  surface 
was  mine.'' And  furth«r.*'You  believe  that  about  one  eighth  of  the 
canvass,  when  the  picture  was  purchased  by  the  nation,  was  the 
pore  untoQched  painting  of  the  original  master  ?''  "  Yes,  but 
rather  an  important  part.'* 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Velasquez  &  Co.,  for  without 
doobt  there  were  other  partners  in  that  firm  ere  now  besides 
Mr.  Lance— sure  we  are  that  Mr.  Thane  gave  a  final  enrich- 
ment with  his  pot  of  spanishliquorice. — Oh !  Mr.  Lance,  thou'lt 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  picture  cleaners — thou  mightest  have 
painted  upon  old  masters  to  no  end — so  only  that  thou  held- 
'  est  thy  tongue — but  thus  to  tell  the  secrets  of  theprison  house 
— '^  "Ks  flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.** —  The  time  may 
come,  oh  !  Lance,  when  the  matchless  creations  of  thy  pencil 
win  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  with  their  oils  and 
unguents,  they  will  serve  them  as  the  painted  efBgy  of  old  Shaks- 
peare  was  treated  in  Stratford  Church,  ^nd  thou  mayest  now 
exdaim  prophetically,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Lamb,  '^Methinks 
I  see  them  at  their  work — ^these 'sapient  trouble-tombs.'' 

There  is  hardly  an  artist  who  has  not  some  similar  tale  io 
tell  of  picture  restoring,  "^ir  Charles  Eastlake  says,  it  is  only 
one  out  of  a  hundred  instances ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  he  also  had  some  restoring  to  do  in  the  National 
Gallery — as  shown  by  the  following  evidence  of  Mr  T.  B. 
Brown : — 

"  Gould  you  mention  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible  to  tbeCommittee* 
without  having  the  picture  before  them,  in  what  part  of  the  picture 
repairs  were  ?  The  principal  of  those  repiurs  were  on  the  back  of  the 
Juno)  which  he,  (Sir  CkarU9  Eaitlake)  mended  in  a  most  exquisite 
iDAoner ;  no  artbt  living  could  have  done  it  better." 
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**  Have  those  repairs  ever  been  discovered  or  noticed  by  any  of  the 
critics  or  visitors  of  the  gallery  ? — ^No,  I  neyer  heard  that«" 

This  is  equally  mortifying  to  connoisseurs^  as  the  former  reve- 
lations are  to  ihe  dealers,  for  ,they  are  wont  to  pique  themselves 
npon  their  infallible  iudgment — it  is  therefore  dreadfully 
annoying  to  find  that  they  have  been  so  successfully  befooled. 
During  Mr.  Dyce's  examination  he  was  asked : — 

'<  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  amateurs  or  artists,  who  have  the  credit 
of  beinff  good  judg^  of  pictures^  are  in  the  habit  of  telline  yon 
that  when  they  see  a  pictore  at  Christie's  sale,  they  can  detect 
almost  intuitively  any  actual  repairs  that  have  been  executed  on  the 
surface  ? — I  think  it  b  Terjr  difficult  in  many  cases,  to  do  so  ;  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  oases  m  which  no  amateur,  not  even  an  artist, 
could  pronounce  with  certainty  the  extent  to  which  repairs  have 
been  carried.** 

**  Then  you  think  that  in  every  case  in  which  you  have  observed 
something  wantingi  or  in  which  yon  have  found  some  blemish  upon 
the  nine  pictures  that  have  been  cleaned,  it  may  possibly  be  tnat 
that  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  something  painted  in,  after  the 
original  master,  by  a  repatcher  of  the  picture? — I  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  very  difficult  even  for  a  cleaner  himself  to  tell  whether  he  has 
removed  a  re-painting  or  part  of  the  original  work,  especiaUy  when 
that  re*painting  is  of  an  old  date." 

Mr.  Lance,  however,  attains  the  climax  in  his  account  of 
a  visit  he  paid  to  the  British  Institution  when  the  Velasquez 
was  exhibiting;  it  was  after  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it — and 
he  most  ingenuously  says^ — 

**  Many  vears  ago,  when  the  picture  was  at  the  British  Gallery,  I 
was  invited  by  a  member  of  the  Academy  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and 
when  I  went  there,  Mr  Seguier  and  Mr  Barnard  (who  was  sJso  a 
picture  cleaner)  were  present  They  said  '  I  know  what  you  have 
come  for ;  you  have  come  to  see  this  magnificent  Volasquez.'  I  said, 
*  Well  I  have'  and  with  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  world  I  said  it 
gave  me  a  notion  that  some  part  had  been  much  repaired  and  painted 
upon  ;  upon  which  Mr  Barnard,  the  keeper  of  the  British  Insti- 
tation,  said  immediately,  'No, you  are  wrong  there  ;  we  never  had  a 
picture  so  free  from  repair  in  our  lives.'  I  did  not  think  it  at  all 
desirable  to  make  any  statement  that  the  picture  had  been  injured 
unknown  to  Lord  Oowley,  as  I  had  thought  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  restore  it  as  well  as  I  comd,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  his  picture  returned  him  as  near  its  value  as  I  could  bring  it.** 

Now  this  is  exquisite — the  self-satisfaction  and  confidence 
of  those  judges  of  art  is  worthy  of  Mr  Morris  Moore ;  we  are 
certain  that  if  Mr  Lance  had  been  rash  enough  to  attempt  the 
undeceiving  of  those  connoisseurs,  they  would  not  have  believed 
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him ;  but  there  is  another  of  Mr  Lance's   experiences,   which 
even  transcends   the  Yelasqnez  history. 

CoUmd  Muir,  Have  you  ever  restored  any  other  picture  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  your  professional  practice  ?  During  the  time  I 
was  engaged  upon  that  picture  at  Mr  Thane's,  he  had  a  picture 
belongmg  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  which  rather  an  amusing 
tbingoccurred. 

"What  was  the  subject  of  it  ? — It  was  a  picture  of  Diogenes  in 
Sesrch  of  an  Honest  Man,  by  Rembrandt ;  a  portion  of  it  was  much 
injured.  Mr  Thane  said  to  me,  \I  wish  you  would  help  me  out  in 
this  difBcoIty.'  He  did  not  paint  himself.  I  said,'  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
tell  me  what  you  want?*  He  said  '  There  is  a  deficiency  here.'  What 
is  it  ?'  I  said,  '  It  appears  to  me  very  much  as  if  a  cow's  head  had 
been  there,'  He  said,  *  It  cannot  be  a  cow's  head,  for  how  could  a 
eov  stand  there  ?'  I  said,  '  That  is  very  true,  there  is  no  room 
for  her  legs.'  I  fancied  first  one  thing,  and  then  another  ;  at  one 
time  I  fancied  it  was  a  tree  that  was  wanting,  and  at  length  I  said, 
<  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  will  do  ;  if  you  will  let  me  put  in  a  black 
man  grinning,  that  will  do  very  well,  and '  rather  help  out  the  subject.' 
He  said,  *  could  you  put  in  a  black  man  ?'  I  said.  Yes,  in  a  very  short 
time;'  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  painted  in  a  black  man's  head, 
which  was  said  very  much  to  have  improved  the  picture.  Shortly 
afcerwards  Mr  Harcourt  came  in,  and  seeing  the  picture,  he  said, 
*  Dear  me,  Mr  Thane,  how  beautifidly  they  have  got  out  this  picture  ; 
mj  father  will  be  delighted  ;  we  never  saw  this  black  man  before.' 
And  that  is  the  extent  of  my  picture  repairing. 

*  Mr.  Labauchere, — The  picture  into  which  you  painted  the  black 
man  had  not  been  injured  by  accident  while  it  was  in  the  picture- 
cleaner's  posesaion,  had  it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

**  So  that  the  artifice  of  adding  that  figure  could  have  had  no 
object  except  nnduly  advancing  his  reputation  as  a  picture-cleaner, 
bj  producing  an  effect  which  was  a  complete  deception  on  the  person 
who  employed  him  ? — The  picture  had  been  injured  in  that  portion, 
and  wanted  repairing ;  it  was  sent  to  him  to  repair  it,  and  he  could 
not  make  out  whether  it  was  a  portion  of  a  figure  or  what  it  was, 
u  yon  frequently  find  to  be  the  case  in  damaged  pictures. 

**  CoUmel  Moore, — Did  you  think  it  a  fair  transaction  in  him,  wjth- 
oQt  hkforming  the  person  who  confided  the  picture  to  him,  to  place 
the  black  man  there  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  his  moral 
principle  under  a  peculiar  circumstance. 

mDq  jqh  consider  that,  amone  picture-cleaners  generally,  it  is  con- 
sidered  fair  and  honest  to  paint  m  figures  where  they  appear  to  them 
to  be  wanted? — All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  to  entrust  a  damaged 
picture  to  a  cleaner,  I  sboula  be  satisfied  if  he  had  done  his  best ;  and 
ifhetnmed  it  out  to  my  satisfaction,  I  should  not  question  him  as 
to  bow  he  did  it. 

<*If  a  painter  painted  in  a  black  man,  and  said, '  I  have  done  it, 
snd  I  hone  yon  will  be  satisfied,'  that  might  be  fair ;  but  do  you  think 
it  would  De  fair  in  a  man  to  jpaint  it  in,  and  then  lead  his  employer  to 
nippose  that  it  was  there  originally,  and  that  it  was  only  restored? — 
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That  is  assuming  a  position  vhich  is  not  warranted  by  what  I  said. 
He  may  have  done  so.'* 

As  Mr.  Lance  seems  doubtful,  we  must,  of  course,  give  Mr, 
Tiiane  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  we  think,  jud^g  by 
the  antecedents,  it  ought  to  be  a  doubt  of  the  most  attenuated 
description,  for  we  know  such  revelations  are  not  usual  amongst 
the  fraternity.  We  have  quoted  so  much  of  the  evidence  tfcit 
tells  against  picture  cleaning,  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  something 
on  the  opposite  side ;  and  we  find  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Morris 
Moore  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  He  is  a  picture- 
dealer,  and,  hj  his  own  showing,  a  most  profound  judge  of 
art ;  to  him,  m  fact,  is  due  the  merit  of  originating  the  En- 
quiry into  the  management  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  hap- 
pen^ to  be  in  the  Galleiy  on  a  certain  day  as  a  student  of 
art,  and  was  horrified  at  witnessing  the  faces  of  the  pictures 
being  washed  with  soap  and  water,  just  like  Christians.  He 
did  not  remonstrate,  for  he  had,  he  tells  the  Committee,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  results  of  his  former  interference,  and  he  had 
no  wish  to  experience  a  repetition — but  he  did  better,  for  he 
rushed  into  print,  and,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  his  imita- 
tion rattle  became  very  like  real  thunder. 

Mr.  Morris  Moore  delivereth  himself  thus : — 

'*  Mr,  Hardinge, — Does  picture-cleaning,  in  your  opinion,  require 
a  very  long  apprenticeship  and  training? — It  requires  a  very  great 
knowledge  of  art. 

"  Do  jou  think  that  most  of  our  distinguished  artists  understand 
picture-cleaning  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  distinguished 
artists  ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  really  distinguished  artist 
would  understand  picture-cleaning. 

"  Then,  on  your  own  showing,  this  Gallery  cannot  be  properly 
superintended? — I  have  not  said  that  none  but  a  distinguished  artist 
should  superintend  the  National  Gallery,  but  that  a  really  distin- 
guished artist  would  be  a  fit  person. 

'*  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  the  form  was  unexception- 
able, but  that  you  found  fault  with  the  person  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendence was  entrusted  ? — Exactly. 

'*  But  if  there  are  no  distinguished  artists  fit  to  undertake  the  dutj, 
what  would  you  do  ? — The  best  I  could,  and  that  would  not  be  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  National  Gallery  one  who  had  no  claim  to 
the  title  either  of  artist  or  connoisseur.  I  should  endeavour  to  find 
some  one  who  had  given  incontestable  proofs  of  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  the  gre&t  masters. 

**  Mr.  Charteris — J)o  you  consider  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
a  distinguished  artist? — Yes. 

"Wilson?— Yes. 

«*  Hogarth?— Yes. 
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«  Tarner  ? — No  ;  Turner's  earlj  works  certainly  indicate  a  good 
feeling  for  colour,  but  he  is  absurdly  overrated.  The  hanging  of 
two  such  pictures  as  the  Turners  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  some  of  the  finest  Claudes,  and  other  noble 
works,  and  facing  the  '  Raising  of  Lazarus,'  one  of  the  greatest 
pictures  in  the  world,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

'*  Do  you  consider  Btty  to  nave  been  a  good  painter  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not." 

So,  we  have  no  distinguished  artists,  and  the  astounding 
discovery  is  due  to  the  acumen  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore.  What, 
oh  I  what  will  become  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer^Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  Daniel  Maclise,  William  Mul- 
leady^  Ward,  Danby,  Frith,  Lee,  Cooper,  Creswick,  Pyne, 
Harding,  and  others,  or  will  the  censure  resemble  the  effect  of 
"  my  Lord  Abbof  s  terrible  curse,*'  as  sung  by  Ingoldsby : — 

'*  But  what  gave  rise 

To  no  little  surprise. 

Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

The  discovery  that  a  knowledge  of  picture-cleaning  is  es- 
sential for  the  making  of  a  great  artist  is  no  less  surprising. 
Until  enlightened  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  we  thought  that 
there  was  no  ^  resemblance  whatever  between  the  amount  of 
genius  necessary  for  the  producing  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
ability  to  take  the  dirt  off  its  surface ;  but,  perhaps,  he  rea- 
sons somewhat  after  this  fashion. — Only  a  distinguished  artist 
can  be  a  picture-cleaner — lam  a  picture-cleaner — ergo — I  am 
a  distinguished  artist.  He  will  allow,  however.  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds,  Hogarth,  and  WUson,  to  be  distinguished  artist ;  but 
denies  that  rank  to  Turner  and  £tty ;  the  former,  he  savs,  is 
absurdly  overrated.  Hear  that,  oh.  Buskin  !  He  allows, 
indeed,  that  some  of  his  early  works  indicate  a  good  feeling 
for  color,  but  his  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  he  thinks, 
are  a  dis^acetothe  nation.The  facts  are  quite  the  reverse  of  this; 
Tamer's  earlier  works  contain  many  indications  of  th^  study  of 
old  pictures  so  much  recommended  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore  and 
others ;  and  it  is  bis  latter  works  that  show  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  light  and  color — ^a  knowledge  gained  by  long 
and  careful  study  of  nature.  Walpole  writes,  '*  Hogarth,  as  a 
painter,  has  slender  merit,*'  and  that  he  is  "  more  a  writer 
of  comedy  with  his  i)encil  than  a  painter,''  opinions  which 
elicited  a  most  spirited  and  triumphant  vindication  of  Hogarth 
from  the  pea  of  Allan  Cunningham,  already  quoted  in  a  former 
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paper  *  Schlegel,  writes  that  Hogarth,  ''painted  ugliness,  wrote 
on  beauty,  and  was  a  thorough  bad  painter/'  Mr.  Morris  Moore 
will,  therefore,  see  that  great  men  are  often  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  each  other.  We  cannot  understand  why  he  quotes 
for  the  Committee  the  two  opinions  upon  picture  cleaning. 
Mr.  Uwins  he  takes  erery  occasion  to  sneer  at,  and  his  opinion 
is  rather  in  faror  of  the  picture-cleaners ;  whereas  that  of  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  whom  he  professes  to  admire  so  much,  is 
altogether  against  them,  as  is  thus  proved  : — 

^*  Mr.  Uwins,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  published  in  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Trustees,  1845-6,  says,  'I  cannot  bnt  look  with  great 
respect  and  veneration  on  the  art  of  picture-cleaning.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  an  authority  scarcely  inferior,  had  the 
greatest  aversion  to  picture-cleaners.  In  his '  Journey  through  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,'  wherever  he  describes  a  picture  as  feeble  and  out 
of  harmony,  he  immedittteiy  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  some  picture-cleaner." 

Mr.  Morris  Moore  tells  the  Committee  that  all  the  evidence 
is  worthless  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nieuwhenhuys' — we  pre- 
sume he  must  have  also  intended  to  except  his  own;  he  thinks  a 
distinguished  artist  must  be  a  great  judge  of  art  :— 
"who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

He  deems  it  impossible  that  any  one  could  produce 
a  great  work  of  art,  and  be  a  bad  judge  of  a  work  of 
art— only  a  profound  judge  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
can  by  any  possibility  be  deserving  of  the  title  of  an  artist; 
he  has  every  where  studied  the  great  principles  of  art,  but 
not  by  a  bigoted  preference  for  a  particular  school — admires 
the  works  of  the  greatest  period  of  art  in  Italy ;  but  has  no 
exclusive  taste — admires  what  most  deserves  admiration — and 
whenever  he  sees  a  work  displaying  principles  that  should  be 
common  to  all  schools  admires  it— be  it  Dutch,  Spanish,  or 
Italian.  The  Committee  ask  what  confidence  they  can  have  that 
he  recommends  the  best  course  of  study,  and  inquire  if  it  has 
not  resulted,  in  his  own  particular  case,  from  his  plan  of  study, 
that  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  took  the  pro- 
fession of  a  picture-dealer — ^he  acknowledges  that  there  cer- 
tainly had  been  a  change  in  his  pursuits — his  efforts,  the  residt 
of  years  and  years  of  study,  were  not  appreciated — and  the  fond 
expectation  of  reviving  in  his  own  productions  the  beauties  of 
the  old  masters  proved  fallacious;— in  fact  the  public  was  base 

enough  not  to  admire — ^he  must  therefore  abandon  the  art — 

f  '      '•  III  — 

*  laiSH  QxTARTBRLT   Bbvisw,    Yol.  I.  No.  II.  p.  859 
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or  alter  his  system^  and  thereby  prefer  the  triumph  of  daub 
over  master-piece  :  the  fault  was  id  the  public  taste,  not  in  him. 
The  greatest  ignorance  with  respect  to  art  prevails^  fine  works 
in  auction  rooms  bring  low  sums — daubs  instantly  command 
thousands !  If  "  The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne'^  was  in  an  auction- 
room  and  not  known,  it  would  bring  nothing  like  a  Titian  price. 
The  Committee  at  length  overwhelmed  by  such  egotism,  asked 
if  he  meant  that  no  one  in  Great  Britain  but  himself  could  ap- 
preciate it, — be  further  stated  his  reason  for  thinking  public 
taste  so  vitiated  was  caused  by  the  extravagant  purchases  of 
modem  works,  which  areaU  of  a  very  corrupt  style — and  the 
utter  want  of  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  does  not  form  that  idea  exclusively  from  auction-room  ex- 
periences, but  still  he  thinks  them  not  a  bad  test — and  he  con- 
siders the  taste  and  judgments  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Galleiy  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  public.  His  assertions  re- 
garding good  works  of  the  old  masters  bringing  low  prices  are 
contradicted  by  others,  who  have  just  as  good  opportunites  of 
judging  as  he  can  possess;  indeed  most  of  bis  assertions  are  con- 
tr^licted  by  other  witnesses — he  has,  however,  provided  for  this 
contingency — as  he  makes  so  secret  that  all  opinion,  save  his 
own  great  doctrine,  is  utterly  worthless.  We  have  dwelt  at  this 
length uponMr.  Morris Moore*s  evidence  becausethereisa  small 
party  who  share  his  opinions  to  the  letter,  and  who  make  up 
oy  assiduity  and  declamation  the  want  of  numbers.  There  is 
a  great  deaf  in  the  feeling  with  which  any  object,  either  in  nature 
or  ait,  ia  looked  at — and  it  influences  our  perceptions  ti>  an  ex- 
tent few  are  aware  of.  Thus  admirers  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  are  prepared  to  like  them — and  even  that  which  at 
first  appears  a  fault,  is,  from  the  conviction  that  it  must  be 
rights  converted  into  a  beauty — on  the  other  hand,  this  admir- 
ation of  ancient  art  makes  that  which  is  modem  seem  less 
excellent  to  a  mind  so  biassed ;  and  therefore  it  is,  as  if  the 
deficiency  were  real  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  which 
made  the  ancients  typify  love  as  blind. 

The  signs  by  which  this  party  may  be  known  are  a  thorooffh 
advocacy  of  the  principles,  and  study  of  the  works,  of  the  dd 
masters — and  a  contempt  for  modem  art — ^modern  taste,  and 
especially  art  unions.  Hazlit  is  an  authority  we  will  quote 
against  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  and  those  who  think  with  him:  he 
says,  "tk  constant  reference  to  the  best  models  of  art  necesslirily 
tends  to  enervate  the  mind,  to  intercept  our  view  of  nature. 
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and  to  distract  the  attention  by  a-  variety  of  unattainable  excel- 
lence. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  cele- 
brated masters,  may  indeed  add  to  the  indolent  refinements  of 
taste,  but  will  never  produce  one  work  of  original  genius/'  In 
practice,  it  is  exactly  so — thosewhoaredistinguishedforbeing 
good  copyists  are  seldom  good  anything  else — and  of  the  students 
of  art,  it  is  those  who  show  most  promise  evinced  by  their  ex- 
cellent copies  of  the  old  masters,  who  never  arrive  at  professional 
eminence;  yet  in  the  face  of  those  facts,  the  same  studying  and 
copying  is  still  most  determinedly  insisted  upon,  and  although 
it  is  known  that  most  of  those  artists,  who  have  attained  to  a 
high  position  in  art,  did  not  pursue  such  studies — the  delusion 
is  still  paramount— and  if  it  is  discovered  that  any  of  those 
artists  in  their  earlier  career  did  happen  to  study  in  anv  School 
or  G^ery, — ^it  is  thenceforth  assumed  that  all  their  celebrity  is 
owing  to  it — The  truth  is,  it  is  only  when  an  artist  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  profession,  that  a  study  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  antiquity  becomes  of  real  service — and  how  do  such 
artists  study  ? — ^Not  by  making  servile  copies — ^they  leave  that 
toamateurs — ^but  by  roughly  painted  innotes  of  effect,  of  color, 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  composition — and  occasionally  bits  out 
of  pictures — rarely  is  the  drudgery  of  copying  an  entire  work  re- 
sorted to.  Excellence  in  any  pursuit  is  always  accompanied  by 
originality;  no  man  attains  to  celebrity  by  imitating  another — 
on  the  contrary,  such  plagiarism  always  rouses  disapprobation, 
and  entails  failure.  It  is  highly  probable,  nay  almost  certain, 
that  the  fine  works  of  the  old  masters  have  really  proved  more  a 
disadvantage  than  an  advantage  to  the  progress  of  art ;  for 
beingset  up  as  standards  of  imitation, they  rathertend  to  mfddng 
art  stationarv — the  instincts  of  genius  prompting  to  new  paths 
yet  checked  as  aberrations  from  ascertained  excellence.  If 
architects  had  confined  their  studies  to  the  Greek  masterpieces, 
where  would  be  our  magnificent  gothic  style  of  architecture? — We 
are  now  content  to  admire  and  imitate  it,  but  a  century  ago 
the  style  was  in  su6h  disrepute  as  to  be  considered  barbaric ;  a 
party  of  classicists  contemning  it  as  Mr.Morris  Moore  condemns 
modern  art — and  setting  up  in  its  stead  a  blind  adoration  of  the 
antique,  which  produced  as  its  fruit  the  mongrel  style  sometimes 
termed  Italian.  Genius  stimulated  by  exigency  will  always 
take  a  new  direction — the  difference  of  climate,  of  race,  of 
thought — and  above  all  of  religion — eliminated  the  gothic  style; 
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and  such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  genius,  unless  unduly  tram- 
melled by  precedent. 

There  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  the  fine  arts  are 
in  their  nature  unlike  the  exact  sciences^  that  they  do  not 
progress,  with  the  accumulative  knowledge  of  each  succeeding 
age,  to  final  truth. — ^The history  of  art  will  show  this  to  be  a  false 
view — ^it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  art  formed  an  exception 
to  the  great  law  of  progress  evident  in  aU  nature ;  it  is  an  idea 
that  has  arisen  firom  the  too  generaly  received  notion,  that 
perfection  in  art  has  been  reached  by  the  old  masters :  we 
purpose  to  show,  or  at  least  to  endeavour  to  show,  before  con- 
claoing  this  paper,  that  in  many  essentials  their  works  are 
most  ^dent ;  we  think  it  is  tolerably  clear  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  from  the  evidence  already  quoted,  that  their  works  are 
are  not  now  as  good  examples  of  art  as  when  produced,  caused 
by  the  inevitable  effects  of  time,  as  well  as  the  cleanings  and 
restorations :  whether  they  had  really  attained  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  embodied  the  true  principles  of  art,  becomes 
the  next  question. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  arts  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixtasnth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  the  large 
infusion  of  religious  feeling  they  evince ;  whether  the  moderns 
are  less  religious — or  that  the  printer's  calling  has  substituted 
the  painter^s  in  those  respects,  it  is  certain  the  religious  element 
is  much  less  evident  in  modem  art :  the  old  masters  painted 
mostoftheir  great  works  for  churches;  kings,  and  noblemen,  were, 
*witlr  the  cleigy,  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  patrons — the 
former  commissioned  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  for  oratories 
and  private  chapels ;  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
countries  where  art  flourished  most,  churchmen  occupied 
prominent  places  in  30ciety,and  largely  influenced  governments ; 
therefore  a  reUgious  tone  must  have  prevailed  in  courts  and 
amongst  the  aristocracy-^even  from  pohcy  this  effect  would 
follow  where  the  clergy  have  much  influence — added 
to  this,  there  must  have  been  a  more  serious,  almost  a  gloomy 
tendency  in  the  mass  of  the  people — they  had  few  amusements 
compiured  with  the  modems,  and  for  the  most  part,  war  and 
religion  formed  the  general  topics.— Thus  the  arts  were  in 
consonance  with  public  taste  and  feeling. — ^The  great  works  were 
painted  to  be  looked  at  in  places  devoted  to  the  most  serious 
thoughts,  and  thus  ministered  to  devout  emotions.  Those 
times  too  were  less  critical  than  the  present,  and  things  were 
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m  ore  readily  taken  for  granted :  howdifferent  are  such  subjects  when 
seen  in  uncongenial  situations — or  viewed  under  antagonistic 
feelings ! — How  different  the  martyrdoms,  incidents  in  the  Uvea 
of  saints— and  sacred  subjects,  generally  appear,  when  viewed 
along  with  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  a  gallery. — ^With  many 
a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  cruelty  portrayed  will  be  uppermost ; 
others  again  will  be  provoked  to  risible  feelings  by  the  self-same 
subject  which  has  ere  now  suggested  the  highest  thoughts  of 
which  man  is  capable.  It  is  made  a  charge  against  modem 
art  that  it  rather  eschews  such  subjects — but  as  well  might 
the  public  be  blamed  because  it  is  not  like  the  public  of  the 
middle  ages,  art  has  always  been  an  exemplification  and 
exponent  of  the  idea  of  the  age — and  although  it  leads  stiU 
it  forms  part  of  the  host.  Would  the  majority  of  collectors 
choose  in  preference  the  subjects  we  speak  of,  if  they  could  have 
others — ^as  good  specimens  of  the  various  masters  ?  Assuredly 
not.  It  may  even  be  questioned  if  the  great  works  which 
adorn  the  churches  on  the  Continent,  and  which  have  all  the 
impressive  accessaries  calculated  to  influence  the  mind — 
produce  any  thing  like  the  religious  fervor  which  they 
formerly  elicited.'  In  this  country,  at  all  events,  the  public  taste 
is  deciaedly  in  favor  of  genre  pictures.  .  Landscapes,  scenes 
illustrative  of  domestic  Ufe,  and  historical  incident,  these  ttre 
the  subjects  which  enlist  our  sympathies — and  who  shall  say 
that  having  always  before  the  e^^e  a  beautiful  rendering  of  the 
scenery  of  nature,  will  not  excite  the  mind  to  a  worship  of  the 
Ood  of  nature,  and  predispose  to  thankfulness  and  love ;  who 
shall  say  that  pictures  illustrative  of  every  day  duties,  and 
domestic  virtues,  vrill  not  be  a  suggestive  incitement  to  their 

J)ractice — yet  because  such  are  preferred  to  works  intended 
or  a  different  age  and  another  people,  public  taste  is  described 
by  the  Morris  Moores  as  most  corrupt,  and  art  as  dead. 

The  great  superiority  attributed  by  connoisseurs  to  the 
works  of  the  ola  masters  is  deemed  to  consist  in  a  high  aim, 
evinced  by  their  choice  and  treatment  of  subject.  But  their 
choice  was  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  it  is  absurd  to  censure 
modern  art  for  not  taking  a  similar  direction,  although  no  longer 
in  accord  with  the  general  bias  and  feeling  of  the  public.  But 
the  public  taste  is  said  to  be  corrupt,  and  art  is  called  upon  to 
educate  and  refine  it,  by  bringing  it  back  to  that  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Is  philosophy  and  literature 
prepared  to  make  a  similar  retrogression,  because,  if  not,  there 
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will  be  small  use  in  art  making  it;  and,  even  if  such  a  retro- 
gression did  actually  occur^  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the 
mass  of  society  would  follow.  But  was  the  treatment  of  sa- 
cred subjects^  adopted  by  the  old  masters^  of  a  high  character^ 
inteUectually  considered  ?  Was  it  not^  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  gross  rendering  of  things  spiritual,  abounding  with  earthly 
images  and  vulgar  symbols,  and  is  not  modem  art  at  this  hour 
hampered  and  shacUed  by  those  conventionalities  which  have 
descended  as  a  legacy  from  the  older  practice — the  allegories, 
the  cloadfl;,  halos,  wings ;  such  angels  and  such  devils !  all 
remnants  of  mythology,  imported  by  the  Greek  artists  who 
oversDread  Europe  during  the  dark  ages.  It  will  take  a  long 
penod  to  free  art  from  those  trammels,  especially  when  their 
adoption  and  imitation  is  so  sedulously  inculcated ;  most  of  the 
absurd  flights  of  modem  artists  are  a  consequence  of  such 
teaching.  Modem  feeling  says,  why  select  a  class  of  subjects 
which,  in  their  pictorial  rendering^  must  involve  absurdity,when 
another  range  is  open ;  why  attempt  to  portray  what  **  eve 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive P'' 

There  is  no  vulgarism  more  frequent  in  old  art  than  the 
introduction  of  a  halo  behind  the  heeul  of  saints  and  holy  men ; 
it  is  constantly  used  in  the  representation  of  the  head  of  Christ, 
although  there  is  not  the  smallest  sanction  for  it.  In  the  By- 
zantine sehools  of  art,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto»  it  was  represented  by  gilded  rays  behind  the  head ;  as 
art  progressed  this  barbarism  was  discarded]^  and  color  was 
made  to  give  the  idea  of  light.  There  is  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Irish  Institution,  now  open  at  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy^ an  excellent  example  of  this  practice.  No.  96,  ''  Ma- 
donna Dolorata,''  by  Carlo  Dold,  which  is  held  in  great  repute 
by  copyists;  althoughwhatadvantageisto  be  gained  oy  studying 
such  a  crude  mass  of  deep  inharmonious  bme,  opposed  by  a 
small  spot  of  ydUow,  it  is  difficult  jto  conceive.  If  such  a  mi- 
raculous emanation  reaUy  had  existence,  it  would  pervade  the 
whole  head  and  countenance,  and  not  anpear  as  if  a  bright  spot 
on  the  wall  behind ;  but,  as  the  gold  originally  used  could 
not  effect  thist  when  the  art  of  representing  luminosity  came 
to  be  understood,  the  old  practice  was  still  adopted.  There 
are  a  few  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  in  which  the  Infant  Jesus  is 
made  to  illuminate  the  picture,  all  the  objects  receiving  their 
light  from  the  child ;  this  is  a  more  poetical  rendering,  but  is, 
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nevertheless,  a  departare  from  fact.  In  the  Dublin  Great 
Indastrial  Exhibition  there  was  a  modem  picture  belonging  to 
the  Belgian  school,  representing  this  method  of  treatment ; 
the  Infant  Jesus  was  represented  as  incandescent  as  the  iron 
in  a  smith's  foi^  at  white  heat — such  an  extravagant  departure 
from  truth  and  natureis,  of  course,  disagreeable  to  refined  taste — 
had  such  an  emanation  of  divinity  been  witnessed  in  Bethlehem 
there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  an  unbeliever.  It  is 
unfair,  however,  to  blame  modern  art  for  this  practice » as  it 
is  merely  the  result  of  studying  old  masters  and  old  principles. 

Some  will  have  no  art  that  is  not  what  they  call  creative, 
and  this  supposed  quality  is  made  to  palliate  all  manner  of  ab- 
surdity. Creation  is  the  attribute  of  divinity ;  to  man  is  given 
the  power  to  combine  only,  to  draw  inferences,  and  make  deduc- 
tions, more  or  less  approaching  to  truth,  but  not  to  create.  The 
All- wise  has  thought  fit  to  use  the  creative  power  sparingly,  and 
constantly  produces  combinations  of  new  form  from  types  which 
he  has  already  created ;  and  yet  man  seeks  to  claim  this  mighty 
power.  There  has  been  more  flowing  verbiage,  and  high* 
sounding  bathos,  written  upon  this  '^  creative  power  of  art/' 
than  upon  any  other  art  topic ;  and  such  essays  possess  the 
common  distinguishing  mark,  that  after  their  perusal  one  is 
as  wise  as  before.  The  sneers  at  landsci^  painting  arise  from 
this  morbid  feeling.  FnseH  spoke  of  landscapes  contemptu- 
ously as  "  those  things  called  views  /'  but  were  nis  "  creations" 
— ^his  insanities  upon  canvass*— preferable  ?  ^^  Oh,  Mr.  Fuseli  \" 
said  a  lady,  ^'  yoQ  should  have  been  here  last  week,  there  was 
such  a  subject  for  your  pencil :  a  man  was  taken  up  for 
eating  a  live  cat'' !  There  was  keen  satire  in  this,  for  ruseli 
thought  he  painted  terrors ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  ludicrous  or  the  horrible  most  predominate  in  his  works. 

Landscape  art,  of  all  others,  requires  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  both  with  regard  to  color  and 
form ;  nature,  in  its  ever  varving  phases,  is  constantly  afford- 
ing fresh  scope  for  study  and  contemplation.  An  enthusiastic 
landscape  painter  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  good  man.  His 
pursuit,  like  the  study  of  astronomy,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
religious  fervor.  Landscape  was  not  the  forte  of  the  old 
masters,  amongst  whom  Claude  was  the  most  distinguished, 
but  the  modern  school  of  English  landscape  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior ;  all  the  Claudes  we  have  seen  give  the  idea,  in  point  of 
composition,  of  odds  and  ends  put  together,  such  as  now  a 
days  might  be  concocted  from  a  few  old  prints  :  they  do  not 
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oonyey  the  idea  of  natural  effect  and  truth ;  there  is  a  con^en- 
tionali^  abont  them  most  opposite  to  nature.  Let  the  Claude^ 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Insh  Institution,  Ne.  84,  ''  liand- 
seape,'*  be  compaied  with  Turner's  "  Italian  Landscape,"  No. 
7S,  hanging  near  it,  and  although  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
Turner,  as  it  is  too  much  an  imitaticm  of  the  old  style,  but,  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  is  fat  beyond  the  Claude,  which  is,  neverthe- 
lesB,  a  veiy  good  specimen  of  the  master—  quite  as  good  as 
the  ''  Queen  of  Sheba''  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  Claude, 
and  others  of  the  old  masters,  the  figures  introduced  into  the 
landscapes  haveoften  the  effectof  pigmies,  and  this  results  from  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  Any  one  can  see, 
by  a  little  attentiTC  study,  the  different  ratios  of  foreground  fi- 
gures to  the  distance,  in  pictures  and  in  nature;  modem  works 
show  a  much  closer  approximation  to  truth  in  this  respect,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  more  particularly  in  the 
condnding  portion  of  this  paper.  But  those  conventionalities 
in  the  older  works  do  much  harm  to  the  student,  as  it  leads 
the  eye  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  proportion,  with  which  the 
mind  is  apt  to  rest  satisfied. 

The  study  of  old  pictures  has  been  productive  of  an  especial 
detriment  to  the  progress  of  Art,  in  respect  of  the  false 
idea  of  force  which  is  inculcated — the  very  opposite  of  na^ 
tore's — which  is  a  force  of  hght  and  color,  and  not  of  black- 
ness, or  rather  brownness.  It  is  probable  that  originally,  those 
works  were  less  brown  in  the  shadows,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  shadows  never  could  have  been  cool ;  yet  in  nature  there 
is  nothing  so  marked  as  that  the  lights  are  of  warm  tone,  and 
the  shadows  cool  grey ;  this  effect  takes  place  by  reason  of 
the  natural  laws  of  color.  When  any  one  color  is  strongly 
developed,  its  opposite  or  oomplementaiy,  is  also  present 
although  less  evident ;  thus  the  general  color  of  light  or 
sunshine  being  of  a  yeUow  tone,  the  shadows  partake  of 
purple,  the  opposite.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the  older  works  now 
in  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  there  is  not  a  single  picture  in 
which  the  ahadows  are  not  a  decided  red  or  brown — ^we 
would  particularly  instance  the  shadows  upon  the  flesh  in  the 
^  St.  Sebastian,'^  by  Spagnoletto,  No.  106,  which  are  so  deep 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  dark  back 
ground.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  think  that  in  its  original 
state  this  picture  could  have  presented  this  appearance,  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  any  darkening,  either  from 
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the  natural  change  in  the  oils^  the  coming  throagh  of  a  dark 
under-ground^  or  even  the  colored  tonings  of  picture  dealers, 
could  have  so  changed  the  picture.    The  effect  is  as  if  the 
figure  were  in  a  dark  cavern,  lit  bj  a  lamp^  but  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  is,  that  the  saint  was  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
shot  to  death  with  arrows,  in  the  broad  day  light.     Ouido's 
picture  of  the  same  subject.  No.  118,  furnishes  another  exam- 
ple, as  indeed  does  every  picture  in  the  room  more  or  less. 
Ouido's,  however,  shows  plainer  indications  of  the  cleaning 
process,  as  the  flesh  tints  are  quite  gone.    This  would  be  a 
painful  subject  to  look  upon,  but  that  the  idiotic  abstraction 
evident  in  the  expression  of  the  head,  enlists  one's  sympathies 
as  much  as  if  the  arrows  were  entering  a  bag  of  flour,  to 
which  indeed  the  perforations  bear  more  resemblance   than 
to  arrow  wounds;   the  barbed  point  of  an  arrow  makes  a 
out  which  bleeds  copiously,  but  here  there  is  scarce  a  drop  of 
blood  flowing.    It  may  be  said  that  to  paint  it  natondly 
would  be  revolting— granted — ^but  is  it  not  an  argument  to 
prove  that  such  subjects  are  unfit  for  the  painters  art.    It 
IS    from  the  study  of   such  brown  pictures  that    the  eye 
becomes  so  accustomed  to  them  as  not  to  endure  the  true 
tendering,  which  is  pronounced  crude,  and  wanting  in  depth 
and  richness,-— as  the  use  of  stimulants  when  indulged  in  over 
much,  renders  their  continuance  a  necessity, — so  does  the  eye  be- 
come accustomed  to  certain  false  tones  and  forms — ^until  at  last 
it  deems  them  true.    No  doubt  this  effect  operates  conjointly 
with  the  willingness  to  be  pleased,   already  alluded  to  in 
producing  that  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  old  masters  so 
often  observable  amongst  connoisseurs. 

We  have  aUuded  to  the  absence  of  correct  perspective  in 
the  older  works  of  landscape  but  this  want  is  even  more  evi- 
dent in  the  large  figure  suojects,  when  constantly  groups  of 
four  and  five  persons,  are  represented  of  nearly  equal  size, 
although  it  is  unpossible  that  ia  a  natural  group  they,  should 
appear  so ;  in  such  compositions  the  group  i^  necessarily 
supposed  to  be  but  a  small  distance  from  the  spectatcnr, 
and  in  this  near  proximity,  a  further  remove  of  even  a  few  inches 
becomes  most  apparent  to  the  eye  (that  is  to  an  educated  ^e) 
by  the  consequent  diminution.  Another  practice  of  the  old 
masters,  equally  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was 
representing  figures  larger  than  life  size— denominated 
sometimes  the  heroic  size  :    as    painting    is  .  to  represent 
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natore  not  as  she  is,  bat  iw  she  9ems,  the  felsity  of  this  is  a 
once  apparent  No.  36>  ^*  Mueical  Concert/'  by  GaraTaggio 
is  an  examplfi  of  the  pitu^ee  of  both  those  iaWe  principles, 
the  more  remarlable  as  Garataggio  is  said  to  have  been  a 
follower  of  the  Ntiiuraluii ;  compared  with  this  picture  how 
trothfdl  and  natnral  seems  Bembrandt's  magnificent  ^'  fiurgo- 
Master,^  No.  40,  hanging  immediately  under;  when  we  use 
the  word  natural  we  of  coarse  make  some  allowance  for  the 
inentaUe  yellowing  of  the  material  nsed^  and  apply  the  term 
more  particularly  to  the  drawing  and  proportion  :  this  picture 
is  an  example  of  the  way  in  winch  a  figure  may  be  represented 
life  size  without  a  departure  from  natural  effect ;  for  as  the 
entire  figure  is  not  shown,  the  eye  is  satisfied  that  it  is  on  a 
plane  with  the  base  lino,  (or  edge  of  fhime,)  and  therefore 
expects  life  sice;  but  when  a  whole  length  figure  is  delineated, 
showing  It  space  of  ground  between  the  base  line  of  the 
picture  and  the  feet  of  ttie  figure,  the  effect  is  unnaturally 
g;igantic,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  an  apparent  iUsity, 
although  to  many  the  reason  is  not  evident.  This  is*  another 
of  those  conventionalities  of  art  that  a  study  of  the  Old 
Masters  has  perpetuated,  but  latterly  some  of  the  most  dls^ 
tjnguished -modem  artists  have  adopted  the  practice  of  repre- 
aenting  the  figures  in  historical  pictures,  half  or  two-tlurdQ 
of  life  siae,  a  close  approximation  to  the  appearance  of  nature. 
It  is  argued  that  unless  a  latger  scale  of  proportion  than  the 
natural  is  adopted,  figures  in  certain  situations  would  be 
scarce  visible ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  argument  proving 
thdr  unfitness  of  itftroduction  in  such  places ;  the  effect  of 
colossal  figures  is  to  destroy  •  the  grandeur  of  architectural 
proportion,  for  as  the  eye  is  well  aware  of  the  size  of  the 
human  figure — ^it  makes  it  a  basis  of  proportion,  and  we 
&nqr,  ndt  that  the  figures  are  large,  but  that  the  surround- 
ing pints  are  armallj  and  the  eye  only  takes  cognizance  of 
the  real  size  when  accidentally  a  living  figure  19  observed  in 
cKfect  proximity. 

The  works  c^  the  older  masters  abound  with  anachronisms, 
details  of  costume,  end  manners  and  customs  of  different 
elimes  are  constantly  mixed  up  in  a  most  strange  and  ludi* 
crous  melange,  most  offensive  to  men  of  taste  and  education. 
When  an  artist  determines  to  express  a  story  upon  canvass, 
he  ought,  of  dl  things,  endeavour  to  represent  it  truly,  and  no 
study  or  research  should  be  spared  to  arrive  at  accuracy.  Tktte 
15 
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are  nameroos  examples  of  euch  inoongniities,  specimens  of  the 
most  opposite  schools,  both  in  the  National  Qallery,  and  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Irish  Institution ;  in  the  latter  No.  91, 
**  The  Cap  found  in  Benjamin's  Sack/'  by  Poussin,  and  No. 
102, ''  David  giving  his  bying  Instructions  to  Solomon/'  by 
Ferdinand  Bol,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  eastern 
habits  or  usage.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  the 
sack,  in  the  &st  mentioned  picture,  upon  a  camel's  back,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  fancy  what  race  of  men  afforded  a  type  for  the 
human  figures,  either  in  physiognomy  or  costume ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  draperies  is  most  conventional,  possessing  neither 
truth  of  form  nor  of  light  and  shadow.  Contrast  this  picture 
with  Horace  Yemet*s  "Lion  Hunt,*'  No.  155,  and  observe 
the  difference  in  every  respect ;  yet  both  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
representations  of  much  the  same  scenery,  climate,  and  brilliant 
sunshine,  and  of  a  similar  race  of  men.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  idolaters  of  old  art  will  not  agree  that  Yemet 
is  superior,  they  will  call  it  crude  and  harsh ;  but  we  write 
not  to  convince  the  proprietors  of  such  diseased  viirion,  we 
are  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  unprejudiced  No. 
91  has  manifestly  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  lover  of 
tone ;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  had  the  natural 

!rellow  tint  of  age  incrusted  by^  Spanish  liquorice,  or  some  co- 
ored  varnish ;  nevertheless,  we  would  not  advise  the  noble 
owner  to  venture  upon  havinff  it  cleaned. 

Another  practice  of  the  ola  masters  was  representing  in  the 
same  picture  different  episodes;  sometimes  they  introduce  as 
contemporaneous  incidents,  events  between  the  occurrence  of 
which  several  years  intervened;  at  other  times  they  represent 
as  happening  upon  the  same  scene  occurrences  which  took 
place  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  the  "  Transfigura- 
tion'' of  Baphael  is  an  instance  of  the  latter,  familiar  to  every 
one.  In  "  Essays  Towards  the  History  of  Painting,"  by  Mrs. 
Callcot,  several  pictures  thus  treated  are  described  at  great 
length ;  one,  particularly,  is  said  to  possess  most  transcendant 
merit,  and  "  to  be  a  model  for  this  treatment  of  historical  sub- 
jects.*' It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
represents  the  journey  of  the  three  wise  men  to  worship  the 
Ii^ant  Jesus,  and  containing  also  the  Adoration,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension,  one  of  which  occupies  the  right 
side,  the  other  the  left  of  the  painting.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  modem  Academician,  if  he  painted  the  Beheading  of 
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Qiarles  I.,  and  introduced  the  Trials  the  Procession  to  the 
Scaffold,  the  Headsman  holding  up  the  severed  head,  and 
Cromwdl  looking  at  the  dead  body  in  the  coffin — ^aU  in  the 
same  pkstore. 

In  the  representation  of  animals  in  their  works,  the  old 
masters  evinced  singnlar  deficiency,  the  more  remarkable  when 
the  correctness  of  drawing,  and  anatomical  developement, 
ahaost  invariably  shown  in  their  representations  of  the  human 
figore,  is  oonadered.  Even  of  those  schools  which  more  par- 
tieiikriy  stadiedanimal  delineations,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dutch, 
the  sapmofity  of  the  modem  is  most  evident.  There  are,  in 
the  Exnibition  of  the  Irish  Institution,  a  few  works  of  Guyp, 
Paul  Potter,  Berghem,  and  Snyders,  although  there  is  no 
Landseer  with  which  to  compare  them,  there  is,  however, 
one  of  Sidney  Cooper's  cattle  pieces : — but  we  find  we  are  pass- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  the  third  point,  viz.,  that  the 
modon  paintors  have  arrived  at  truer  principles  and  practice  of 
art  than  the  older  masters.  We  have  endeavoured  up  to  this 
to  show,  that  there  are  many  respects  in  which  an  over  devotion 
to  the  aiody  of  the  old  masters  is  not  desirable ;  that  many 
mistaken  principles  were  acted  upon ;  and  that  most  of  the 
conYentionalities  and  absurd  usages  in  the  practice  of  painting 
are  derivable  from,  and  perpetuated  by,  the  study  of  their  works. 
But  it  is  not  the  object  ot  this  paper  to  decry  such  studies  as 
pemicioos.  To  the  accomplished  artist  a  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  hitherto  done  in  art  is  essential,  as  weU  as  an  insight 
into  the  various  methods  by  which  gifted  men  in  various  times 
hafe  endeavoured  after  the  imitation  of  nature  with  a  limited 
material;  it  is  to  such  that  a  study — not  a  mere  literal  copy- 
ing—of old  art  is  useful,  as  he  knows  what  to  select  and  what 
to  iYoid;  but  it  is  venr  questionable  utility  to  pre-occupy  the 
mind  of  the  young  stuoent  with  particular  manners  and  modes 
of  piactioe,  to  the  extinction,  perhaps,  of  his  own  natural  ori- 


We  know  not  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Institution 
togife  a  practical  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  modem  art 
in  their  arrangement  of  the  two  rooms  at  the  Koyal  Hibernian 
Academv,  but  the  small  room  one  enters  first  appears  to  con- 
tain the  oest  examples,  although  hardly  any  of  the  works  of  our 
more  celebrated  artists  are  there.  The  works  of  Yemet,  Tsch- 
aggeny,  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  exemplify  the  principle  of  cool 
shadows  and  warm  b'ghts,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
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Yernet's  picture  is  a  most  usefdl  study,  and  tbe  effect  of  brilliant 
sunlight  was  probably  never  better  given ;  the  warmth  of  the 
picture  is  wonderful,  when  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  is  taken 
into  account,  it  being  the  coldest  color  we  have.  Cooper's  picture^ 
No.  184,  is  not  a  specimen  of  this  artist's  present  manner ;  it 
has  been  painted  some  years,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  water  color  pictures  he  commenced  his  career  with ; 
but,  though  inferior  to  his  present  works,  the  cattle  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  cattle  delineations  of  the  older  masters  in  the 
Exhibition.  Ho.  16S,  "  Cattle/'  by  OmmegBnck,is  a  modem 
picture  on  old  principles  of  study;  after  looking  at  Yemefs 
'^  Lion  Hunt,''  tor  a  time,  and  then  coming  suddenly  upon  this, 
the  shadows  appear  most  disagreeably  and  unnaturally  hot;  a 
better  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  one  practice,  and 
the  fidsity  of  the  other,  could  not  be  had.  The  Fine  Arts 
Hall  in  our  Great  Exhibition  contained  only  one  of  Cooper's 
cattle  pieces,  also  some  years  painted,  and  not  to  be  compared 
in  point  of  excellence  with  his  latter  works,  yet  it  was  much  so* 
perior,  in  the  truthful  study  of  nature  it  evinced,  to  the  large 
Guyp  that  hung  opposite  to  it,  although  the  latter  is  a  veiy 
fine  example  of  that  master.  Cooper  was  once  present  at  an 
artistic  re-union,  where  were  exhibited  several  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted lithographs,  reproductions  of  Paul  Potter  and  Cnyp ; 
a  gentleman  remarked  in  his  hearing — ^not  supposing  the  artist 
present — "  Ah !  Cooper  is  largely  indebted  to  those,  he  gets  a 
great  deal  here."  Ckx)per  repelled  the  insinuation  fiercely ;  he 
said  he  would  not  have  the  credit  of  such  things.  A  great  ad- 
mirer of  Cuyp  would  be  apt  to  ascribe  this  ebuOition  to  a  feding 
not  unmixed  with  jealousy,  but  such  would  be  a  wrong  assump- 
tion ;  Cooper  knew,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
careful  study  of  nature,  the  deficiencies  in  their  works,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  endure  that  in  points  where  he  felt  his  own 
superiority  the  credit  should  be  -taken  from  him  and  ascribed 
to  another.  It  is  only  the  practised  artist  who  can  become 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  particular  deficiencies  in  other  works, 
and  hence,  by  the  freedom  of  his  comments,  often  gives  ofienos 
to  connoisseurs,  who,  not  possessing  his  refined  subtlety  of 
observation,  cannot  see  the  shortcomings  which  are  to  him  bo 
evident. 

Those  who  visited  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  of  the  Ghmt  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  will  remember  Sir  Edwin Laudseer's  ''Bolton 
Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time*' ;  the  dead  game  in  this  picture  wu 
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most  beantifally  and  artistically  delineated ;  we  allude  to  that 
DQctaon  of  the  pictare  becanse  it  adouls  of  coinpari8on  with 
No.  28,  ''The  Dutch  Larder/'  by  Snyders,  now  in  the  Exhi- 
hiticMi  of  the  Irish  Institution.  Whether  in  respect  of  compo- 
sition, manipulative  dexterity,  arrangement  of  color,  or  truth 
to  nature,  the  modem  pictare  is  greatly  superior.  A  larder  is 
a  ^rofis  and  very  nnideal  subject,  but  Landseer  has  avoided 
this;  in  his  picture  you  do  not  think  of  the  spit ;  the  game  is 
sprud  on  the  ground  much  as  it  fell  by  the  hunter,  and  takes 
most  graceful  and  undulating  forms,  instead  of  being  trussed 
into  strange  shapes  by  the  cook;  inSynders'  picture  the  arrange- 
ment of  color  is  exceedingly  good,  but  there  has  been  a  picture- 
deaner  at  it, — ^witness  the  whey-faced  woman^  and  the  white 
doth,  thescumblings  and  glazings  on  both  have  evidently  been 
lemovod,  and  the  harmony  destroyed  thereby. 

No.  2,  ^'GavaUers  by  Cuyp/^  this  picture  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment bear  comparison  with  any  of  Landseers'  more  than  the 
Cnyp in  the  National  Gallery;  the  grey  horses  in  both  pictures 
are  ill  drawn,  that  one  in  the  Cavaliers  is  particularly  defective, 
and  the  details  of  the  picture  are  faulty  and  untruthful.  Either 
this  pictare  or  the  one  in  the  Louvre  is  a  copy,  they  cannot 
both  be  originals,  but  the  remarks  apply  as  much  to  the  one 
as  the  other. 

We  have  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  animal  delineations  of 
Landse^,  because  we  wished  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
his  works,  and  the  best  productions  of  a  similar  class  amongst 
the  old  masters ;  in  fact,  the  name  of  Snyders  had  become 
proverbially  associated  with  animal  painting;  and  some  years 
ago  it  was  thought  that  the  perfection  of  his  works  would  never 
even  be  approached.  AU  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
distinguished  artist.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  possesses  in  a  high 
degree ;  in  his  works  the  principles  of  composition  are  beau- 
tifolly  exemplified ;  and  in  the  perspective  of  bis  figures,  he 
shows,  that  by  careful  study  of  nature  he  has  discerned  the 
true  theory,  as  also  in  light  and  shadow. 

Horace  Yemet  is  most  remarkable  for  his  splendid  deline- 
aiions  of  battles.  Such  subjects,  by  the  old  masters,  are  re- 
presented in  a  most  conventional  and  tame  manner ;  but 
Yemet's  genius  has  taken  an  entirely  new  direction  :  his  re- 
presentations of  battles  are  at  once  most  truthful  and  poetic ; 
and  in  the  rendering  of  energetic  action  either  of  man  or 
horse,  he  is  unapproached  :  his  paintings  of  "  La  Smala,''  at 
Yersailles,  may  well  be  called  miracles  of  art. 
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We  have  already  aUuded  to  the  great  advance  made  by 
modern  artists  in  the  departments  of  landscape  painting ;  their 
great  study  has  been  in  the  school  of  nature^  rejecting  that 
of  the  old  pictures.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say^  speak- 
ing of  the  conventional  system  of  landscape  art,  that  painters 
seemed  to  have  had  but  two  types  for  their  trees — coachmen's 
wigs  and  dumb  waiters  ;  and  Mr.  Buskin  alludes  to  the  same 
system^  when  he  says^  the  question  of  connoisseurs  used  to 
be,  *'  where  do  vou  put  your  brown  tree  ?"  Gainsborogh  and 
Wilson  were  the  leaders  of  the  present  English  school  of 
landscape^  and  although  now  their  works  have  a  comparatively 
tame  and  insipid  character,  yet  they  were  a  great  advance 
upon  the  style  which  then  prevailed.  The  present  school  of 
EngKsh  landscape  stands  deservedly  high ;  and  several  speci- 
mens of  the  continental  schools,  which  were  in  our  Great  In- 
dustrial  Exhibition,  also  evinced  the  highest  excellence.  The 
great  effort  of  modern  art  is  directed  to  rendering  the  effect 
of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older  style,  which 
rather  affected  twihght  scenes  and  sombre  tones  of  color — 
the  more  strange,  as  the  old  artists  for  the  most  part  lived 
under  bright  skies  and  brilliant  sunshine,  and  our  climate  is 
proverbially  gloomy.  Turner  was  undoubtedly  most  success- 
ful in  his  beautiful  combinations  of  color,  and  in  the  magical 
effect  of  bright  light  he  was  so  happy  in  producing.  Pyne  is 
also  most  admirable  in  the  rendering  of  bright  sunshine,  also 
Stanfield  and  D.  Roberts.  Danby  is  celebrated  for  beautiful 
sunsets,  with  gorgeous  effects  of  light  and  color. 

We  would  also  instance  the  English  school  of  water  colors, 
unrivalled  in  any  other  country — as  affording  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  what  art  can  achieve  when  uutrammeDed  by  old  methods 
of  study  and  conventional  standards,  but  looking  to  nature  as 
the  true  model  for  imitation.  Water  color  paintings  are  at 
all  events  tolerably  secure  from  the  picture-cleaner,  and  the 
contamination  of  his  varnishes. 

There  are  two  paintings,  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Irish  In- 
stitution, which  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  modern 
artists  are  equally  excellent  in  the  particular  walk  of  art  to 
which  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters  especially  devoted  them- 
selves, as  in  the  other  branches  of  study — we  allude  to  No. 
127,  ''The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  by  GalJait,  and  No. 
162,  ''Elizabeth  of  Hungary,*'  by  De  Keyseer.  We  only 
ask  our  readers  to  pause  before  those  pictures^  and  then  com* 
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pare  them  with  any  of  the  older  works  in  the  large  room.    It 
18  much  to  be  regretted  that  Gallait  should  have  introduced 
the  figure  of  the  devil  into  his  picture,  with  all  the  ideal  vol- 
gariti^  attachable  to  that  personage.    It  would  have  been 
a  much  higher  view  of  the  subject^  to  have  imagined  the 
prince  of  darkness  as  taking  the  seductive  shape  of  a  beautiful 
woman ;  but  bj  appearing,  and  in  such  a  guise  as  that  repre* 
sented — he  counteracts  all  the  effects  of  his  snare— it  becomes 
no  longer  temptation,  for  the  evil  intent  is  apparent :  in  set- 
ting a  snare  for  the  lower  animals,  man  takes  pains  to  conceal 
it  under  the  bait ;  and  can  we  fancy  the  subtilest  of  all  spirits  so 
deficient  in  the  commonest  cunning.    It  is  in  fact  but  a  relic  of 
the  barbarisms  of  the  middle  ages — one  of  the  convention- 
alities which  still  cling  to  art,  and  will  cling  for  many  a  day 
yet.   There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  modem  excellence 
which  could  easily  be  given,  but  our  object  has  been  to  point 
out  those  by  which  the  mass  of  our  readers  may  have  the 
easiest  means  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  what 
is  advanced,  viz.  that  the  moderns  have  made  greater  progress 
towards  the  developement  of  the  true  principles  of  art  than 
tiie  old  masters.    To  those  conversant  with  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  London,  we  would  instance  the  Yernon  Gallery,  now 
also  the  property  of  the  nation,  as  a  truer  and  better  exem- 
plification of  art.    No  doubt  that  in  every  age  and  country, 
highly  gifted  men  have  from  time  to  time  astonished  their 
own  and  succeeding  ages,  bv  their  genius.     Euclid  wrote 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  his  works  are  still  class  books 
in  science — the  great  examples  of  Grecian  sculpture  are  mas- 
ter-pieces yet — and  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy 
will  be  admired   as  long    as  they     endure;  but   such  ex- 
traordinary endowments  are  rare,  and  do  not   disprove   the 
existence  of  a  slow  but  invariable  progress  towards  final  per- 
fection, although  to  man  in  his  present  sphere  that  perfection 
can  be  but  as  an  approximation.    The  progress  and  elucidation 
of  the  principles  of  art  are  slow,  for  much  depends  upon  the 
manipulative  dexterity  of  the  artist — ^in  one  short  life-time  he 
brings  his  art  from  the  rude  scratchings  of  an  unpractised  hand 
and  eye,  to  the  highest  point  of  genius.     His  art  dies  with 
him,  and  his  successor   oegins,  not  from  where  he  left  olT, 
or  even  a  point  approaching  it,  but  ab  initio,  as  if  the  former 
had  never  been ;  this  we  are  aware  is  also  the  case  with  other 
pursuits  of  mankind,  as  for  instance,  music ;  but  the  artist's 
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progress  is  more  self  edacationid,  and  be  arrives  at  many  re- 
sults very  difficult  to  be  conveyed  to  another ;  tbe  modern 
artist  is  not  therefore  in  possession  of  many  advantages  over 
tbe  artists  of  former  times.  Emulation  has  however  much  in* 
fiuence.  What  another  has  achieved  there  is  manifested  a 
tendency  to  excel;  and  the  researches  and  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  when  accumulated,  afford  valuable  material 
for  the  guidance  of  the  art  student.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
present  time  is  the  nnmb^  of  works  written  upon  the  Ifine 
Arts;  many  recording  the  conclusions  and  practice  of  distin- 
guished artists ;  there  is  also  a  more  general  and  a  wider  ap* 
preciation  of  art,  and  its  principles  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood. We  have  placed,  at  the  heading  of  the  present  paper, 
two  works  from  tue  pen  of  Mr.  D.  fi.  Hay>  of  Edinburgh, 
which  are  most  valuable,  and  cannot  but  have  a  great  influence 
on  art,  as  exemplifying  the  laws  by  which  beauty  of  form  and 
color  are  governed.  There  are  no  subjects  upon  which  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  on  matters  relating  to 
taste  and  beauty,  and  the  various  works  intended  to  elucidate 
them  do  not  convey  much  practical  information,  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  expressive  only  of  individual  opinion,  and 
although  often  condemnatory  of  certain  examples,  yet  do  not 
show  why  they  are  wrong.  This  is  a  want  which  Mr.  Hay's 
works  wUl  go  a  great  way  towards  supplying :  it  is  most  £s- 
couraging  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  art  student,  or  amateur, 
to  find  that  in  pursuing  such  studies  he  is  inevitably  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  therefore  the  discovery  of 
laws  which  regulate  and  determine  these  questions  is  most 
desirable,  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  his 
work  upon  "The  First  Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty/' 
observes : — 

"  We  have  certainly  a  wide  diffusion  of  a  pretended  knowledge 
or  connoisseurship,  in  the  Fine  Arts,  but  then  how  few  can  give  a 
reason  for  the  opinions  they  form  upon  works  of  art,  and  how  very 
few,  indeed,  can  tell  why  the  form  of  one  utensil  upon  his  table 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  another,  or  why  one  kind  of  propor- 
tion in  an  apartment  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,' while  another  is  not. 
I  cannot  help  attributing  &e  failure  of  all  our  attempts  to  difflise 
a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  to  an  improper  method  having  been 
adopted, — a  method  the  very  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  other 
useful  branches  of  education  are  disseminated.'* 

Mr.  Play  disclaims  any  intention  of  laying  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  Genius ;   many  he  says  have  supposed — 
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"  Tliat  in  atten^tiiur  to  define  tbe  laws  of  symmetry,  upon  which 
the  pnmary  beauty  of  form  depends,  and  which  is  the  governing 
principle  in  ornamental  design,  1  pretend  to  ^ive  rules  for  that  kind 
of  beantj  which  genius  alone  can  produce  m  works  of  high  art. 
But  I  notake  no  such  attempt — as  well  might  it  be  said  of  the  author 
of  an  elementary  school-book,  that  in  attempting  to  instruct  his 
young  readers  m  the  elements  of  their  mother-tonffue,  he  was 
pretending  to  teach  them  rules  for  producing  poetical  conceptions 
and  other  creations  of  the  imagination —  as  that  I,  in  laying  before 
my  readers  the  first  principles  of  symmetry,  am  giving  rules  for  the 
exercise  of  genius  in  the  arts  of  design." 

Nevertheless  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Ha/s  work  will  be 
highly  advantageous,  even  to  the  most  accomplished  artist. 
Some  8upp|Ose  that  an  attempt  to  define  the  rules  by  which 
genius  achieves  its  results  is  a  useless  folly ;  but  althoiigh 
genius  seems  endowed  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  yet  are 
those  results  ^vemed  by  certain  laws — and  according  as 
their  workings  become  understood,  so  will  genius  be  strength- 
ened,  and  its  efforts  appreciated.  Sir  Joshua  fieynolds,in 
allosion  to  an  opinion  that  rules  rather  cramped  high  effort, 
said  that  ''  rules  were  fetters  only  to  tlie  man  of  no  genius.'' 

There  are  certain  fixed  laws  which  govern  and  regulate 
all  nature — these  may  be  undiscovered  or  ill  understood, 
but  are  not  therefore  the  less  existent,  and  as  their  results 
are  arrived  at,  whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  exercise  of 
observation,  so  will  relative  perfection  be  attained.  Mr.  Hay 
thinks  that  a  key  to  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  which  determine 
beauty,  either  of  sound,  color,  or  form,  is  to  be  found  in 
harmonic  ratios  of  the  numerals  1,  3,  and  5,  and  we  believe 
he  has  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
positions  he  advances;  at  a  future  time  we  purpose  again 
recurring  to  this  subject,  and  for  the  present  shall  only 
attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  cursory  idea  of  Mr  Hay's  theory,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  those  who  take  an  interest  in  art  questions 
to  peruse  his  admirable  works. 

We  fear  there  is  but  too  much  foundation  for  the  assertions 
contained  in  the  following  : — 

"  In  a  former  treatise  on  colour,  I  confined  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  har- 
mony of  colour  and  that  of  sound  ;  and  I  did  so  from  an  idea,  that 
in  this  country  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
of  music,  bore  some  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  that  art  is 
tiught  and  practised,  and  that,  in  consequence,  I   should  more 
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readily  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  one  species  of  harmony  by 
comparing  it  to  the  other.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  was 
a  mistaken  idea,  and  that,  instead  of  a  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  being  general,  it  is  so  limited,  that  but  few  of  the 
professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  of  architecture,  to  whom  they  ought 
to  be  familiar,  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  ;  even  among 
teachers  of  music,  there  are  few  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  their  art.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
general  principles  of  harmony  are  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
science  of  aesthetics,  and,  as  in  no  department  of  that  science  hare 
their  effects  been  more  clearly  developed  than  in  music,  there  can 
be  no  better  method  of  pointing  out  their  peculiar  nature,  than  by 
reference  to  the  first  principles  of  that  art.  I  shall,  therefore,  still 
refer  to  it,  and  in  doing  so,  show  that  the  harmony  addressed  to  the 
eye,  like  that  addressed  to  the  ear,  is  of  an  exclusively  mathematical 
nature." 

Ill  our  system  of  Art  Edacation  there  is  an  over  attention 
paid  to  manipulative  dexterity  to  the  neglect  of  intellectual 
powers — or  perhaps  it  is  that  academies  of  Art  take  for 
granted  that  the  student  is  already  perfect  in  Scientific 
attainment,  an  assumption  not  always  consistent ;  however 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  better  state  of  things^  to  which  the 
proposed  founding  of  Professorships  of  Art  in  the  Univer- 
sities would  also  materially  contribute. 

In  the  "  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Colouring,"  Mr  Hay  gives 
several  admirable  examples  of  harmony  and  contrast;  the 
principles  he  lays  down^  and  his  deductions  therefrom,  are 
most  unexceptionable ;  but  we  think  their  beauty  is  a  little 
impaired  in  the  examples,  by  the  red  he  has  selected,  it  is 
more  properly  a  dark  orange  instead  of  a  red,  of  which  lake 
or  carmine  would  have  been  a  better  type ;  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  destinction  between  the  primary  red  and  the  secondary 
orange — ^and  on  the  harmonies  of  the  green,  the  red  is  not 
dark  enough — ^from  this  cause  also  the  opposition  of  the 
purple  to  the  yellow  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  seen  in  nature, 
in  the  pansie  for  instance — and  we  think  the  yellow  would 
have  been  better  if  it  partook  of  the  canary  instead  of  the 
chrome  tone. 

Mr  Hay  shows  that  of  the  musical  notes,  there  are  three 
which  may  be  reckoned  primaries  ;  the  tonic,  do^  the  mediant, 
mi,  and  the  dominant,  sol :  in  form  the  three  figures  of  the 
sphere,  the  cube  and  the  cone,  or  their  sections,  forming  the 
plane  figures  of  the  circle,  the  rectangle  and  the  triangle : 
also  in  color,  the  primaries,  yellow,  red,  and  blue.    All 
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thoee  bear  a  constant  ratio  of  1,  2,  8.     He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that — : 

*'  The  first  primary  combinatioii  of  the  unit  gives  its  multiple  2, 
which  is  a  sub-maltiple  of  the  numbers  4,  6,  8,  progressively  as 
%  3, 4  ;  and  it  is  the  first  even  number.  The  number  &ree  is  also 
simpW  a  multiple  of  the  unit,  and  is  the  first  tertiary  combination 
or  odd  niunber  ;  it  is  a  sub-multiple  of  6«  9^  12^  kc,  progressively 
as  2,  3,  4,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  compound  of  1  and  2  addea 
together  llie  next  multiple  of  1,  having  no  other  aliquot  parts, 
is  5y  a  compound  of  the  first  even  and  first  odd  numbers  2  and  3  ; 
H  is  a  sub-multiple  of  10,  15,  20,  ftc.  These  three  numbers  sre 
therefore  the  first  three  multiples  of  1  that  are  multiples  of  no 
other  number,  and  upon  the  proper  operation  of  those  numbers 
depends  the  luu'mony  which  constitutes  beauty. 

The  primary  or  leading  harmonic  ratios  produced  by  the  oper- 
adon  of  those  numbers  upon  quantities,  motions,  or  powers  of 
matter,  are  1  to  2,  2  to  8, 4  to  6,  and  these  are  called  in  the  natural 
seale  of  music  the  consonances  of  the  tonic  and  its  octave^  the  tonic 
and  its  fifth  or  dominant,  and  the  tonic  and  its  third  or  media. — 
The  other  parts  of  the  scale  are,  in  this  respect  as  3  to  4,  3  to  5, 8 
to  9,  and  8  to  15,  but  no  new  mode  of  combination  is  here  pre- 
4,  8,  9,  and  15,  being  multiples  of  2,  3,  and  5.'* 


The  proportions  of  the  human  countenance  have  been  lon^ 
determined  by  artists,  and  may  be  thus  described ;  the  ovd 
of  the  face  and  head  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  into  two 
eqnal  parts,  which  line  determines  the  nosition  of  the  eyes ; 
those  two  portions  are  again  equally  divided  by  horizontal 
lines,  indicating  the  hair  and  the  point  of  the  nose  respect- 
ively ;  if  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin, 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first,  counting  from  the 
chin,  will  determine  the  position  of  the  mouth — the  ratios 
of  those  divisions  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr  Hay's 
theory : — 

**  On  the  transverse  diameter,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  of  the  whole  length. 
From  the  same  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  3  to  4  ;  and  to  the  mouth, 
5  to  6.  From  the  point  of  the  chin  to  the  mouth,  1  to  6 ;  to  the 
nose,  1  to  4  ;  to  the  centre  of  the  eye,  1  to  2 ;  and  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  hair,  5  to  6.  Upon  the  conjugate  diameter,  the  eye,  the 
width  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth  are  as  1  to  5.  Every  minutise 
of  the  human  figure  is  full  of  this  species  of  harmony." 

He  farther  shows  that  aU  curvilinear  forms  are  derived  from 
certain  angles,  and  ffiat  the  relative  measurement  of  those  when 
in  the  ratioa  otfir^t,  1  to  1  and  1  to  2  ;  second,  those  of  1  to  2, 
1  to  3  and  2  to  3 — ^and  third,  those  of  1  to  4,  1  to  5,  and  4  to 
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5,  always  produce  beauty  of  form — ugliness  being  a  oon* 
sequence  of  inattention  to  those  rules,  ft  is  highly  probable, 
nay  almost  certain,  that  the  Etruscans  and  ancient  Greeks 
possessed  some  certain  rules  of  art  by  which  they  arrived  at 
the  uniform  expression  of  so  much  beauty,  whether  evidenced  by 
works,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  cefemic  remains.  Yitravius 
unquestionably  alludes  to  such  rules  of  proportion,  although 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  only  a  traditional  knowledge 
of  them  remained  in  his  time 

A  very  general  idea  has  prevailed  amongst  men  of 
the  highest  intellectual  powers,  that  ^some  geometrie 
principle  of  beauty  might  be  discovered — and  many 
futile  attempts  at  its  elucidation  have  been  made.  Mr.  Hay 
quotes  the  following  from  an  article  which  appeared  some  yeaia 
ago  in  l%e  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  sineularly 
confirmatory  of  his  theory.  ''  There  is  harmony  of  numbers  in 
all  nature— in  the  force  of  gravity— in  the  planetary 
movements — in  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chem- 
ical affinity — ^in  the  forms  of  animals  and  plants — in  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  The  direction,  indeed,  of  modem 
natural  and  physical  science  is  towards  a  generalization,  which 
shall  express  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  by  one  simple 
numerical  ratio.  We  think  modern  science  will  soon  show 
that  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras  was  mystical  only  to  the 
unlettered,  and  that  it  was  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  then  existing  mathematics,  which  latfer  seem  to  have 
comprised  moreof  the  philosophy  of  numbers  than  our  present.'' 

Mr.  Hay,  following  out  the  principles  here  glanced  at,  has 
the  following  excellent  introductory  observations  in  his  work 
on  "  Symmetrical  Beauty"  : — 

"  To  discover  the  laws  of  material  beauty  is,  therefore,  first 
of  all,  to  determine  the  laws  of  mind :  for  the  laws  of  the 
divine  mind  we  must  examine  our  own.  The  only  type  of  in- 
tellect and  goodness  we  possess  is  that  furnished  us  by  human 
nature.  *God' — says  an  eminent  Christian  philosopher — 
'  God  is  another  name  for  human  intelligence  raised  above  all 
error  and  imperfection,  and  extended  to  all  possible  truth.' — 
*  We  discover  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe 
(continues  the  same  author)  by  accordance  of  nature,  and  en- 
joy them  through  sympathy.'  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature ;  we  see  the  developement 
there  of  a  high,  and  good,  and  glorious,  and  loveable  mind — 
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of  a  mind  reaembliiig  all  that  is  beat  in  our  own,  refined  and 
purified  above  all  error  and  imperfection ;  and  in  oqt  enjoy- 
ment of  the  worka  of  the  Divine  Artist,  sympathy  ia  a  principal 
efemeai.** 
In  Mr.H^a  last  work,  'rTheOrthography  of  the  Parthenon," 
faeimyvesmoatsatiBfaotorily  that  the  proportions  of  that  master- 
^oeof  azehitectoralart  areexaodyin  accordance  withhis  tiieory. 
Wesay  satisfactorily,  becaose  the  institute  of  Architects  appomt-. 
ed  one  of  their  members  to  report  upon  Mr.  Ha/s  work,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  greatest  variation  perceptible  between 
the  theoretic  and  actual  proportions  of  the  fagade  did  not  vary 
much  more  than  half  an  inch — to  Mr.  Hay  then  is  justly  due 
the  credit  of  having  re-discovered  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  grandest  works  of  antiquity  were  produced,  and  we 
feel  proud  in  being  able  to  instance  it  as  a  proof  that  alike  in 
the  theoretic  and  the  practical — art  is  advancing.    There  are 
other  works  upon  the  theoiy  of  art  which  we  might  also  have 
quoted  to  substantiate  our  position — such  as  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake's  History  of  Oil  Painting— his  translation  of  Goethe's  'The- 
ory of  Colours"  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding*s  admirable  work  upon 
the  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Art/'  but  we  think  our  paper 
has  already  extended  to  a  reasonable  length. 

The  major  part  of  it  has  been  written  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  our  National  Gallery  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Irish  Institution — we  think  much  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  conveys  a  suggestive  lesson.  And 
when  it  is  found  that  with  such  resources  at  its  command  the 
London  National  Gallery  has  experienced  so  much  difficulty 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters — ^it  na- 
turaUy  occurs  that  with  the  much  smaller  means  likely  to  be 
available  here — it  would  be  folly  to  make  a  similar  attempt. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  ultimately  a  very  splenoid 
collection  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  old  masters  will 
be  formed  in  London  and  worthy  of  the  British  nation;  and  from 
the  rapid  and  easy  communication  with  London  now  establish- 
ed, readily  available  for  reference  or  study — we  would  there- 
fore prefer  to  see  the  primary  object  of  our  National  Gallery, 
that  of  exemplifying  what  Irishmen  have  achieved  in  art :  what 
was  the  state  of  art,  and  what  is  now  its  position  in  Ireland — 
and  that  the  acquisition  of  the  works  by  the  old  masters  sholdu 
form  quite  a  secondary  object — and  be  confined  altogether  to 
donations  of  pictures.    Such  might  be  well  and  excellently 
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done  at  a  price  infinitely  below  thQ  amount  of  funds  leanisite 
to  purchase  the  enormously  over-priced  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  would  form  the  best  type  of  what  a  secondary  or 
local  National  Ghdlery  ought  to  be  :  for  of  course  the  idea  ot 
rivalship  with  the  National  Gallery  would  be  preposterously 
absurd.  We  miffht  then  point  to  our  ^lery,  and  wf,  '*  Such  as 
our  art  was,  such  as  it  is — ^behbA.  ^W e  do  not  dum  eminence 
.or  seek  for  applause ;  but  it  is  our  own.*' 
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1.  Poem.      By  John  Francis    Waller,  LL.D.       Dublin  : 

James  M'Qlashan,  1854. 

2.  Tke  SUngsby  Papers ;    a  Selection  from  the   Writings  of 

Jonathan   Freke    Sli/ngeby.      DubUn :     J.    M'Glashan^ 
1852. 
8.  Ballads,   Poenis,  and  Lifrics,    Original  and  Translated. 
Bj  Denis  Florence  McCarthy.      Dublin  :  J.  M'Glashan^ 
W50. 

4.  Dramas    of  Calderon,    Tragic,    Comic,   and    Legendary. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish,  Principally  in  the  Metre 
of  the  Original,  By  Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-liaw,  author  of  "Ballads,  Poems,  and  Lyrics/' 
etc.,  2  vols.    London:   Charles  Dolman,  1853. 

5.  Theoria.    By  Digby  P.  Starkey,  A.M.,  M.R.LA.,  Barns- 

ter-at-Law.     Dublin:  James  M^Giashan,  1847. 

6.  Poems,  Illustrative  of  Grace — Creation — Suffering.    By 

the  Rev.  Richard  Sinclair  Brooke,  A.B.    Duolin:  James 
M'Glashan,  1852. 

During  the  twenty  one  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
cstabKshmentof  The  Dublin  University  Magazine, i\xt  poetic  tal- 
ent of  this  country  hasbecome  known  to  all  lands  where  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  spoken ;  and  wherever  the  poems  appearing  in  that 
Magazine,  have  been  read,  their  more  than  ordinary  merit,  even  in 
their  wor8tspecimens,has  been  freely  and  honestly  acknowledged. 
ThatpubUcity,  with  another  class  of  readers,  which  i\\^  Magazine 
oooldnotcompletelysatisfy^was  gained  in  the  pagesof  7!itfZ>»&- 
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lift  Penny  Jatimal;  whilst  for  a  still  wider  circle  of  students  and 
reader?^  Tie  Nation  newspaper,  in  its  respectable  days,  afforded 
excellent  specimens  of  song  and  ballad,  although  a  great 
portion  of  their  attraction,  for  the  mass  of  readers,  was  de- 
rived from  their  roaring  rebellion,  and  rampant  sedition. 

Ireland  is  precisely  the  country  in  which  the  editor  of  a 
serial  finds  himself  overwhelmed  by  every  species  of  poetical 
coutribution,from  an  epic  to  an  acrostic.The  young  man  who  is 
waiting  for  a  curaov  poetizes ;  he  who,  in  wig  and  gown,  wears 
out  the  flags  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  endeavour- 
ing to  catch  an  admiring,  appreciating  attorney,  relieves 
his  mind  by  writing  smart  epigrams  upon  the  seniors, 
whilst  he,  as  the  cake  women  say,  ''is  takin'  the  dead  cowld 
out  of  the  pillars  ;"  he  who  passes  his  days  an  idler  about  our 
free  public  literary  institutions,a  dilettante  in  every  thing — sup- 
porting his  position  on  the  poor  reputation  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  could  do — and  retailing  the  opinions  otTAe  Atkenanm 
on  ul  topics,  literary  and  artistic,  as  his  own — a  Brummagem 
Aristarchus — all  these,and  they  may  be  enumerated  in  our  city, 
by  tens — perpetrate  verse — and,  with  the  aid  of  Byssh  and 
Walker,  spin  out  their  empty  fancies  in  the  spiritless  skeleton 
of  thoughtlesa  rhyme, — thus,  too  clearly,  proving  Bulwer 
Lytton's  observation — "  The  thought  is  the  Muse,  the  versifi- 
cation but  her  dress/' 

In  a  nation  such  as  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  by  nature 
poetical,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be,  as  there  have  been, 
many  publications  devoting  a  large  proportion  of  their  space 
to  what  the  correspondetits  and  contributors  glorify  themselves 
by  designating,  original  poetical  contributions.  From  the 
class  of  writers  who  support  this  particular  department  of  the 
publications,  it  may  happen,  as  it  has  ha|)pened,  that  a  genu- 
ine poet  will  first  make  known  his  bright  gift  of  genius.  But 
there  are  evils  arising  from  this  facility  of  publication  insepara- 
ple,  perhaps,  from  a  provincial  literary  reputation.  The  chief 
amongst  these  disadvantages  is,  that  men,  who  have  obtained  a 
certain  rank  amongst  their  tuneful  fellows,  form  themselves  into 
cliques  and  sets — petty  ooteries — two-penny-halfpenny  clubss 
where  all  is  8peechafication,h>udation,  hip*— hip — hurra — "  We 
won't  go  home  till  morning  " — Kinahan's  L.L,  Whisky,  de- 
villed kidneys.  Burton  Bindon's  Oysters,  and  Guiuness's  Porter. 

Than  a  literary  party  in  Dublin,  there  is  nothing  more  stu- 
pid.   The  songs  of  somebody,  who  is  present,  are  sung  to  the 
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Bade  of  aomebody  else  who  is  present.  Nobody  who  knows 
anything  of  literary  importance  will  tell  it^  lest  somebody  else 
m^t "  bone ''  the  information^  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
publish  it  88  his  own.  There  is  an  insufferable,  conceited, 
pn^shuess  about  all  these  affairs,  that  can  only  be  equalled, 
certainly  not  surpassed,  in  its  folly,  by  the  absurdity  of 
that  famous  "  leg  of  mutton  swarry,    to  which  *^  the  Select 


Company  of  Bath  Footmen''  invited  Sam  WelUr.  These 
Dubun  literary  reunions  are  nothing  more,  compared 
with  real  literary  assemblies,  than  the  supper  scene  in  ZR^A 
Life  Below  Stain,  is  to  an  aristocratic  gathering. 

That  literary  men  of  a  certain  class  will  hate  and  fear  each 
other,  as  only  women  can  hate  and  fear  their  rivals,  is,  doubt- 
less, a  fact.  But  literary  men,  save  of  the  poorest  order  of  in- 
tdfect,  should  not  play  the  flunkey  to  their  brothers,  and  for  the 
poor  fovor  of  a  cliqueish  puff,  send  round,  metaphorically,  the 
nat,  and  beg  each  other's  praise.  We  know  that  such  men  as 
Graves,  and  Todd,  and  O'Donovau,  and  (yCallaghan,  and 
Ferguson  ;  men  who  have  worked  for  reputation,  and  won 
it  by  honest  exertion  in  their  several  branches  of  science  or  of 
hterature,  are  above  these  petty  shifts  of  petty  litterateurs  ; 
of  such  students  as  each  of  these,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, we  may  truly  assert  that  he  bears  ever  in  mind  the  dignity 
of  a  calling,  but  too  often— ^ 

"  Defamed  by  every  charlatan. 
And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. — '* 

We  do  not  object  to  eood  fellowship,  and  all  the  kindly 
feelings  that  are  created  from  a  complacently  filled  stomach. 
Pleasantly  combed  hair,  and  smiling  faces,  are  healthy  to  a 
healthy  mind,  whether  encountered  upon  a  churching-going 
morning,  when  the  bells  ring  out  the  call  of  religion  to  man, 
or  met  around  a  club*room  table,  adorned  hj  "  Jolly  good  fel- 
lows, every  one."  But,  when  A.  says,  smihngly,  to  B. — *'  B., 
my  boy,  your  Lines  on  King  O^Toole's  Grandmother,  are  the 
most  spirit-stirring  things  I  ever  read,  *' — can  B.  do  less  than 
reply — *'  A.,  my  fine  fellow,  they  are  nothing  to  your  Verses  on 
the  Baily  Light  House  at  Sun-set  ?"  Now,  of  course,  these 
titles  of  poems  are  not  real,  but  such  is  the  style  of  conversation. 
Everybody  is  praised  by  everybody  else,  and  praises  every- 
body else  in  return— the  prose  writers,  tile  artists,  the  puD- 
Ushers,  the    nondescripts    of  Dublin  literature,  all  receive 
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their  share  of  laudation,  for,  as  Thackeray  says — "  You  never 
knew  an  Irish  gontleraan  in  London  so  poor,  that  he  had  not 
another  Irish  gentleman  still  poorer  to  wait  upon  hira,  and  run 
on  his  errands,"— so,  in  T)ublin,you  never  tind  a  writer  of  a  re- 
putation  so  small,  that  he  has  not  another  of  a  reputation  still 
smaller  to  be  his  toady,  and  his  trumpeter  ;  thus  the  force  of 
laudation,  and  toasting,  and  club-dining,  goes  on,  producing,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  such  versifiers  as  Dr  Waller,  and 
producing,  despite  all  evil  influences,  a  poet  like  McCarthy. 

But  literary  snobbishness  and  cliquery  are  not  the  only 
obstacles  against  which  literature  in  Ireland  is  forced  to  con- 
tend. Religion,  and  politics,  very  frequently  interpose,  and 
each  party,  and  each  sect,  has  its  pet,  and  prettily  puffed  fa- 
vorite. High  church  people  will  not  buy  oooks  from  those 
tradesmen  who  venture  to  exhibit  upon  their  counters  low 
church  publications  ;  low  church  worshippers  will  not  deal 
with  him  who  ventures  to  display  high  church  nooks ;  whilst  as  a 
body  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  very  extensive  book  pur- 
chasers, and  their  newspapers  puff  most  openly  the  productions 
of  their  co-religionists.* 

Politics,  too,  in  conjunction  with  religion,  are  a  terrible  bar 
to  Irish  literature  in  its  onward  pnth.  It  can  hardly  be  credi- 
ted, that  a  very  distinguished  Professor,  in  Maynooth  College, 
who  announced  to  the  world  a  reprint,  with  an  original 
Knglish  translation,  of  a  very  rare  work,  should  have  actually 
been  so  besotted  as,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  publish 
this  book,  omitting  all  sucli  portions  of  it  as  seemed  to  him 
disadvantageous  to  his  own  religious  or  political  views.  And 
yet  strange  as  this  prostitution  and  desecration  of  genius  may 
seem,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  following,  which  would  be  ridiculous, 

•  For  example ;— a  short  time  since  a  Roman  Cfttholic  clergyman  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Dante's  great  poem,  and  the  public  were  grarely 
informed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  newspapers,  that  it  was  a  most  exqui- 
site translation,  and  tliat  no  man  save  a  Catholic  could  translate  Dante's 
poeius  ;  because  Dante  being  a  Roman  Catholic  no  one  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  fully  comprehend  hira,  and  eo  we  learn  the  fall  force  of 
the  line — 

**  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fkt." 

Yet  no  poet  has  been  considered  more  unorthodox  than  Dante,  and  his 
theology  has  been  frequently  attacked.  Thus,  Goujet,  in  the  Bibliothhque 
Franfoia,  declares  that  Dante  errs  as  a  theologian,  **  lorsqull  accorde  uiie 
exemption  de  soufferances  apr^s  la  mort  aux  sages  du  Faganisme,  et  aux 
enfans  mort  sans  bateme."  This  observation  reminds  one  of  Bossuet's 
having  reproached  Santcul  de  St.  Victor  because  he  introduced  the 
name  of  Pomona  in  a  poetical  description  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles. 
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were  it  not  pitiable,  iu  tlie  puerile  affectation  of  the  i)crson 
who  forms  its  subject.  Some  few  mouths  ago  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Archseological  and  Celtic  Societies  should  be  amal- 
gamated :  all  the  chief  supporters  of  each  Society  were  most 
desirous  of  a  complete  identiGcation,  but  a  very  considerable 
delay  occurred,  because  one  of  the  honorary  oflScials  of  the 
Celtic  Society  was  quite  unwilling  to  merge  the  body  in 
the  ArchfiBologicai  Society,  over  which  Prince  Albert 
presided.  And  why? — Not  because.  Dr.  O'Douovan,  and 
Dr.  Todd,  and  Dr.  Graves,  and  Mr.  Curry,  were  not  active 
and  zealous  members,  but  simply  because  the  dissentient 
was  an  admirer  of  the  rebellion- made-easy  principles  of 
Mitchel  and  Duffy's  school  of  '^patriotism/'  and  he  would  not 
join  any  literary  Society  of  which  Prince  Albert  was  the 
President.  And  although  the  Societies  are  now  united,  yet 
for  some  days  that  mos«t  desirable  result  was  postponed,  to 
gratify  the  folly,  or  the  conceit,  of  a  single,  undistinguished 
member.  Witli  such  obstacles  as  these  surrounding  litera- 
ture in  Ireland,  who  can  wonder  that  its  cultivators  are  some- 
times prigs,  and  not  unfrequently  pretenders  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  those  wlio  have  no  actual  experience  of  the 
facts,  to  comprehend  the  many  adverse  circumstances  that 
render  literature  and  literary  enterprises  in  this  country  most 
hazardous.  Many  men  of  ability,  and  many  publishers 
of  astuteness  and  intelligence,  have  attempted,  withm  the 
past  twenty  years,  to  carry  out  well  designed  and  ably  written 
serial  publications,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  The  Dublin 
Unhrernl^  Magazine  and  our  own  Review,  failure  has  been 
the  invariable  result.  And  why  ?  \Ve  send  forth  from 
Ireland  the  authors,  the  artists,  the  poets,  the  newspaper 
editors,  who  are  in  the  highest  ranks  of  their  various  professions 
in  England,  yet  our  people  cannot  support,  as  Scotland 
supports,  cheap,  respectable,  publications.  The  whole  secret 
has  in  the  fact,  that  our  lower  and  middle  classes  are  not  a 
reading  people,  whilst  politics  and  religion,  or  the  thing  they 
nick-name  religion,  render  them  incapable  of  appreciating, 
or  at  all  events  of  appreciating  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
purchase,  any  works  that  do  not  pander  to  tlieir  particular 
views  of  party,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  sect.  For  these  reasons 
The  Lublin  Fenny  Jonriial,  and  The  Citizen,  were  losing 
speculations  ;  and  Duflys  Library  Jor  Ireland,  with  all  its, 
jwhtical  galvanism,  was   not  so    successful  as  an  opposition. 
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bat  rabidly  treasonable,  series,  issued  by  a  tradesman  named 
Mac  Gonnack. 

We  wiU  not  speculate  npon  the  probable  character,  or  prpble* 
matic  saccess  of  a  series  about  to  be  issued  by  a  society  calliog 
itself  TAe  Celtic  Union — ^butof  its  teaching  and  tendency  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  as  amongst  its  prime  movers  are  Dr.  Cane, 
of  Kilkenny,  who  was  imprisoned,  for  his  connection  with  the 
Young  Ireland  faction,  in  the  year  1848,  and  Mr.  CharlesQavan 
Dufly^M.  P.  of  whom  his  friend,the  run-away  convict  Mitchel, 
thus  writes,  in  his  "  Gaol  Journal/' 

'<  DuffjT  is  not  only  editor  of  the  Nation,  but  is  ike  very  man  toko 
urged  poor  (ySrien  ujjon  kisTHpperary  war.  If  thev  even  stay  proceed- 
ings against  him  now  they  are  finally  vanqaished,  and  he  can  drive 
Gkvemmeut  into  the  sea.  He  can ;  but  will  he  ?  dares  he  ?  Alas  1 
the  unfortunate  man  is  too  evidently  cowed  and  prostrated  to  the 
earth ;  he  produced  on  his  trial  evidence  of  character — literally,  people 
to  bear  witness  of  his  food  moral  character  in  private  life, 
and  not  only  that,  but  of  his  legal  and  constitutional  character.  I 
read  that  father  Matthew  and  Bishop  Blake  were  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  Mr.  DuiFy  is  not  only  a  very  amiable  and  relinouB 
person,  but  also  very  far  from  being  the  sort  of  man  to  meditate 
illegal  violence,  or  the  disturbance  of  *'  social  order" — not  he. 
Garleton,  too,  is  produced  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  prisoner^ 
general  character,  of  which  Garleton  is  an  admirable  judge.  And, 
what  is  almost  worst  than  all,  the  poor  man  tries  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  some  of  the  prosecuted  articles  by  proving  that  they 
were  not  written  by  himself." 

When  one  remembers  these  things,  and  finds  Mr.  Du% 
declaring  that  he  is  now  what  he  was  in  1848,  and 
discovers  that  a  life  of  that  blaspheming  rebel,  Wolfe 
Tone,  is  to  form  a  chief  attraction  in  the  series  of 
works  to  be  issued,  one  may  well  suspect  that  the  Celtic 
Union  y9'\SL  prove,  as  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  in  his  New- York 
Citizen  prophesies — "  a  dismal  ihposturb  ;" — but  it  is 
for  the  Oovernment  to  see  that  it  does  not  become,  what  Mr. 
Mitchel  hopes  it  may  become — ''  the  organization  of  an  organ- 
ization"— or  a  seed-plot  of  sedition,  of  treason,  and  a  source 
of  misery  to  a  politically  duped  and  debauched  people.^ 

We  have  stated  that  Ireland  is  prolific  in  writers  of  poetic 
pieces,  and  that  she  has  had  an   abundance  of  journals  and 

*  See  Mitchel's  paper,  **  Tiie  New  York  Citicen'*— Art  "Irish  Move- 
ment;  But  NoProgress/'And  see  the  number  for  March  4th,  1854  ;  under 
date,  in  that  concentration  of  folly  and  cleverness,  the  "Gaol  JoumaL" 
April   12th,  1849. 
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magaxines,  in  the  pages  uf  wbich  these  coin|K)8itions  could  be 
given  to  the  approbation^  or  reprobation^  of  the  readers  of  light 
literature.  To  see  himself  in  print  is  the  great  aim  of  each 
suckling  of  Parnassus,  and  succeeding  in  this  he  commences  his 
career  of  folly.     He  is  a  poet,  he  wm  be  a  poet,  nobody  shall 

Erevcnt  his  being  a  poet — and,  like  poor  Francis  Oabaldiston, 
e  is  all  for  romance,  and  despises  tare  and  tret.  A  good- 
oatated  critic,  in  a  newspaper,  praises  his  verses ;  the  pub- 
lie  read  them,as  they  read  everything  else, — admiring  what  others 
admire;  brother  versifiers  pat  him  upon  the  back;  he  proceeds 
throagh  all  the  enormities  of  metre,  and  when  some  few  years 
of  thiii  foolery  have  passed  by,  he  finds  that  he  has  written  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lines  to  form  a  small  volume,  and  forth- 
with he  rushes  to  the  printer,  whose  parturient  press  delivers 
to  the  world  a  series  of  snowy  pages,  "  where  a  neat  rivulet 
of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of  margin/' 

The  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  critics: — the  author 
is  sure  it  must  succeed.     Were  not  its  contents  admired,  when 
they  appeared  originally  in   TAe  UniveraUj^  Magazine  or  in 
theNoHanf  Murphy,  of  "The  Bally ragget  £xpiflicator,'' said 
that  the  "  Ode  to  John  Mitcheirs  Hand-cuffs''  was  finer  than 
any  thing  in  TheLays  of  Ancient  Bmne ;  and  Fknnigan,  of ''  l%e 
Sailynoggin  Independent,"  thought  the  translations  superior  to 
anything  since  Maginn's    Homeric  Ballads,      Gooa-natured 
critics   take  the  book  and  judge  it  kindly,  but  with  a  merciful 
leaning  to  the  culprit  author.    They  find  excuses  for  his  faults, 
they  see  beauties  lurking  in  obscure  places,  and  think  that 
now,  in  our  day,  a  poet  n^ay  be  a  poet,  even  though  upon  the 
line  of  mediocrity— *thus  adopting,  in  honesty,  the  mocking  de- 
fence which  Voltaire  offers  for  the  supposed  inferiorihr  of  The 
Somg  ofSolomon,m  its  glowing  oriental  imagery,to  the  fire  of  the 
Latin  poet — **Vln  Juif  n'est  pas  oblig^  d'&rire  comme  Virgile." 
However  kindly  all  this  may  be  intended,  it  is  fair  neither 
to  the  country  nor  to  the  writers  of  the  books;  and  the  result 
is,  that  for  the  past  ten  years,  no  volume  of  poems  has  issued 
from  thelrish  press  worthy  the  designation — with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  beautiful  Uttle  volume  bearing  McCarthy's  name ; 
••-Samuel  Lover's  Son^s  and  Ballads,  though  genuinely  Irish, 
were  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  London. 

Not  one  of  these  volumes  was  received  with  any  other  tone 
than  that  of  approbation.  We  know  that  there  are  many  rea- 
ions  for  the  adoption  of  this   course ;    we  know  that  if  an 
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author  is  edacaied,  refined  in  taste,  and  of  a  poetic  cast  of  mind, 
he  may  write  very  excellent  verses,  and  that  the  critic  may,  if 
he  be  a  kindly^  friendly  man,  feel  the  full  meaning  of  that 
thought  of  Horace  which  teaches,  that  it  is  not  always  agree- 
able to  offend  one's  friend  in  trifles. 

But  there  is  no  mercy,  no  compassion,  in  permitting  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  evil.  A  man  is  a  poet,  or  he  is  a  poetaster  ; 
and  if  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  discover  his  own  position,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  profess  to  guide  the  public  taste  to  show 
the  would-be  poet  his  true  status.  Prove  to  him,  by  extract, 
how  much  more  admirably  his  subjects  have  been  treated  by 
others.  Show  him  that  to  be  a  poet  is  to  be  a  god,  and  that 
true  genius  breathes  its  burning  thoughts  in  glowing  words, 
and  its  beaming  fancies  in  world-moving  strains,  raising  the 
weary  heart  from  cares  of  earth,  soothing  the  lonely  hours  of 
solitude,  calming  the  racked  mind  of  disease-worn  frames,  and 
making  the  aged  man  dream  once  more  of  youth,  in  all  it^ 
buoyant  elysium  of  expectant  bliss.  To  achieve  this  is  to  be  a 
Poet  ;  to  achieve  it  is  to  be  that  grand  and  holy  thing  which 
Alexander  Smith  so  beautifully  pourtrayed,  when  he  wrote, — 

'*  As  a  wild  maiden,  with  love-drinking  eyes. 
Sees  in  sweet  dreams  a  beaming  Youth  of  Glory 
And  wakes  to  weep,  and  ever  after  siffhs 
For  that  bright  vision  till  her  hair  is  noary; 
Ev'n  so,  alas  I  is  my  life's  passion  story. 
For  Poesy  my  heart  and  pulses  beat. 
For  Poesy  my  blood  rmis  red  and  fleet, 
As  Moses'  serpent  the  Egyptians*  swallow 'd. 
One  passion  eats  the  rest.     My  soul  is  foUow'd 
By  strong  ambition  to  out-roll  a  lay, 
Whose  melody  will  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 
Oharminff  it  onward  on  its  golden  way. 
'Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens  I  'tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out. 
Far  splendouring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night. 
I  cannot  give  men  glimpses  so  divine, 
As  when,  upon  a  racking  night  the  wind 
Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapoury  clouds. 
And  shows  those  wonderful  mysterious  voids 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulses." 

If  our  Irish  verse  writers  were  taught  to  think  lines  like  these 
contain  i\\Q  germs  of  poetry,  and  the  true  feelings  of  a  genuine 
poet,  we  should  not  now  be  so  flush  of  bards> — and  our  home 
poets  would  be  world  poets ;  or,  but  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
an  album  flight,  would  know  nothing  of  the  critics,  would  never 
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be  forced  to  feel  as  that  orator  w}io^  though  eloqueut  us 
Demosthenes  whilst  addressing  the  pot-herbs  in  his  garden, 
foQDd  that  his  ideas  failed  him  when  about  to  express  his 
sentiments  io  a  grave  assembly^  and  excused  himself  for  his 
blanSering,  by  exclaiming — '*  Gentlemen^  I  perceive  clearly 
that  you  are  not  cabbages/' 

To  be  a  true  poet  one  must  be  gifted  with  something  supe- 
rior to  a  taste  for  poetry, — and  this  distinction  between  taste 
and  genius  was  truly  and  concisely  expressed  by  Blair,  when  he 
wrote,  that ''taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  in 
the  power  of  executing."  Here  •it  is  that  l)r.  Waller  fails, 
lie  is  a  man  of  considerable  taste,  and  of  apparently  exten- 
sive reading  in  the  poetry  of  various  languages ;  but  the  astute 
acumen  of  the  most  brilliant  critic,  coupled  with  the  widest 
range  of  study  in  belles  lettres,  could  not  form  a  poet,  or  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  poetic  genius.  Hence,  we  find  that  Dr. 
Waller  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  poem,  whilst  he  has 
written  very  many  pleasing,  and  even  admirable  songs.  He  has 
been  so  frequently  called  a  poet  that  he  has  really  begun  to  fancy 
himself  one — and  soaring  above  lyrics  and  translations,  has 
printed  twenty-two  pieces  in  blank,  and  rhyming,  metres,  which 
he  courageously  entitles  *'  Poems." 

We  have  stated  that  Dr.  Waller  is  gifted  with  the  power 
of  producing  very  excelleut  lyrics,  and  for  this  branch  of  poetic 
composition,  his  little  work  proves  his  perfect  aptitude ;  and 
proves,  too,  the  great  accuracy  of  Doctor  Johnson's  remark, 
that — '*  all  intellectual  improvement  arises  from  leisure,  and 
poetry  demands  it  more  imperatively  than  any  other  pursuit." 
Dr.  Waller  is  a  barrister,  has  written  a  legal  work,  attends 
Court  regularly,  employs  himself  as  other  men,  and  thus,  in  en- 
deavouring to  uniteLaw  andPoetry,  has  forgotten  the  sage  lines 
in  which  we  are  told,  by  Sir  William  Blackstone, — 

"  The  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law. 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  city  draw  : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  throng  the  way  ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air, 
And  midnight  conil^rations  glare ; 
Loose  Revelry  and  Kiot  bold. 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold  ; 
Or  when  in  silence  all  isdrown'd. 
Fell  murder  walks  her  lonely  round  ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you,— 
Adieu,  celestial  Nymph,  adieu." 

Forgetful  of  this  wise  opinion,  recorded  by  the  most  ac- 
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complished  of  jurists^  Dr.  Waller  has  attempted  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  a  poet,  and  has  failed. 

The  misfortune  of  a  poetic  taste  is^  that  it  induces  one  to 
read  poetry  extensively ;  from  reading  arises  admiration,  and 
from  admiration  unconscious  imitation  springs,  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Thus,  when  Coventry  Patmore  fancied  that,  in 
hb  Lilian,  he  gave  to  the  world  that  precious  thing,  an  original 
poem,  he  was  only  vexing  the  expectant  reader  with  a  weak 
copy  of  Locisley  Hall ;  and  Dr.  Waller,  who  can  write  an 
admirable  original  song,  must  swell  his  volume,  by  placing  be- 
fore us  his  Bavenscrofi  HaUf  his  Sleep  and  Death,  and  bis 
Laborare  est  Orare,  which  merely  prove  that  he  is  an  ardent 
admirer,  and  possesses  a  very  just  estimate,  of  all  the  beauties 
of  Tennyson,  of  Longfellow,  and  of  Byron. 

In  reading  Dr.  Waller's  Savenserq/i  Hall,  we  were  most 
forcibly  reminded  of  Tennyson,  and  of  Alexander  Smith ;  and 
certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of  our  author.  The  plot  of 
this  tale  is  simple.  The  heroine  is  named  AHee,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  us  seated  at  a  window,  at  a  time  when 

"The  flush  of  day 
Had  paled  from  crimson  to  that  nameleia  hue 
That  tints  the  sea-shell." 

Now,  this  description  of  the  Doctor's,  **  sweet  summer  eve'' 
is  nothing  more  than  an  imitation  of  Alexander  Smith's 
picture  of  Violet^  in  his  Life  Drama,  where  Edward  tells 
IFaUer  that 

**  On  her  cheek 
The  blushing  blood  miraculous  doth  range 
From  sea- shell  pink  to  sunset." 

Why  did  Dr.  Waller  call  her  Alice  ?  Why  did  he  seat 
her  at  a  window  ?  Who  has  not  loved  that  other  darling 
Alice,  in  The  Miller's  Daughter  ?  There  the  boy  hero  had  been 
wandering  in  the  woods,  and  through  his  mind  there  ran  the 
strain  of  some  old  love  ditty — 

''  The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 
That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times—" 

and  looking  towards  the  casement  of  the  miller's  house  he 
beholds  his  "  other,  dearer,  life  in  life."  Why  did  Dr.  Waller 
call  his  poet-hero  WaUer  ?  We  have  Walter,  a  true  poet,  in 
the  Life  Drama.  Why  did  Dr.  Waller  commence  his  piece 
in  Elizabethan  idiom,  and  just  seven  pages  afterwards  intro- 
duce the  41st,  42nd,  and  43rd  stanzas  from  The  Talking  Oak, 
of,  as  Alice  calls  him,  *'  Delightful  Tennyson  ?" 
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But  to  the  story :  Alice,  like  KUy  Slowboy,  is  ''an  orfliug/' 
left  in  her  tender  infancy  to  the  care  of  OldRavenscrofi.  Old  Ha- 
teMcrofi  has  two  sons,  both  these  youths  love  Aliee^wA  Alice 
lo?es  Jiaipk,  the  elder  son,  and  never  for  a  moment  thinks  of 
IFatter,  the  younger  son,  to  whom  she  is  everything ;  for,  as  he 
teUs  her,  in  a  song, 

"  — - 1  seek  to  live  in  the  rays, 
The  melting  rays  of  thy  starry  eye." 

WaUer,  with  all  his  poetry,  is  a  "  muff" — he  cannot  wit- 
ness the  union  of  Alice  and  Malph  ;  she  adds  insult  to  rejection 
by  singing  to  Ralph,  as  the  expression  of  her  feelings  for  him, 
a  song  which  ff alter  had  presented  as  the  embodyment  of  hit 
affection  for  her — which  piece  of  roguery  the  jade  had  accom- 
plished, as  Dr."  Waller  informs  us,  thus : — 

''It  was  his  own  song, 
With  here  and  there  a  word  put  in  or  changed. 
A  '  thee*  for  ^  me,'  thus  made  to  speak  the  love 
Of  her  he  loved  unto  his  happy  rival." 

The  song  is  unworthy  Dr.  Waller^s  lyric  powers — it  is 
in  the  worst  style  of  The  Poet  Bunn — and  Walter  appears  to 
care  little  for  his  <x)pyright — he  does  not  cry — "that's  my  thun- 
der"— but  rushes  to  his  father,  abuses  hiui,  quarrels  with  his 
brother,  and  all  but,  "  pitches  into"  the  more  successful  young 
gentleman.  That  night  Walter  leaves  his  home,  and  wanders 
away,  none  know  whither ;  true — 

'5  Old  Bavenscroft 
Made  search  for  him  throughout  the  country  round. 
Instant  and  close,  but  tidings  learned  he  none." 

And  all  that  his  respectable  father  could  discover  of  Waltet'e 
flight  was,  that  upon  the  day  of  his  departure, 

'* A  youth  was  seen 

Treading  a  sylvan  pathway  towards  the  coast, 
Carrying  a  bundle,  in  a  kerchief  tied. 
And  slung  upon  a  staff." 

Time  rolls  on — full  seven  years  pass  : — 

< '  Alice  and  Balph  had  wed  ; 
And  twofiur  children  blessed  tneir  hwpy  home — 
The  home  where  Moreton  and  his  wife  had  dwelt, 
Some  three  hours'  pleasant  ride  from  the  old  hall.** 

Parturient  and  affectionate,  here  the  happy  heroine  dwelt,  en- 
joying, we  may  presume,  as  her  health  permitted,  the  salu- 
brious advantages  of  the  "  three  hours^  pleasant  ride,''  when 
she  wished  to  visit  the  old  gentleman. 

At  length,  on  a  Christmas-eve,  Walter  returns  incog.     He 
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atteuds  the  parish  church  the  following  day — hears  the  songs  of 
the  children,  sees  his  father  in  the  family  pew.  The  old  man 
looks  care-worn^  Waltef^a  heart  is  touched^  he  makes  himself 
known — and  a  happy  Cliristmas  dinner  crowns  the  joy  of 
all  concerned,  including  Ralph  and  Alice.  Walter  remains  at 
home — the  father  dies,  who,  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Harry  Foker^e,  "  cuts  up  fat,"  and  some  time  afterwards, 

'*  —  It  came  to  pass 
That  Ralph  and  Alice  died,  and  Moreton's  lands 
Descended  to  their  daughters ;  but  the  Hall 
Was  Walter's  by  inheritance." 

Walter  rears  his  nieces  till  "  opening  womanhood,*^  then 
dies,  and  leaves  them  all  he  possessed  ;  his  last  request  being 
that,  each  Christmas  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  choir  of  chil- 
dren should 

*'  Proclaim  the  Saviour's  birth  in  Carol  sweet, 
Before  the  Oriel  window  at  the  Hall." 

Why  Dr.  Waller  has  called  Ravemcroft  Hall  a  poem, 
we  cannot  conceive.  It  is  as  prosaic  as  prose 'can  be.  It 
never  rises  above  the  merest  common -place,  and  when  des- 
criptive of  external  nature  is  painful  in  its  minuteness.  In 
describing  an  ancient  church,  he  writes  thus  : — 

Lofty  naTe  and  cboir. 

With  Intersecting  transept— high,  square  towers- 
Doorways,  where  from  the  clustering  shafts  upspring 
The  pointed  arch,  and  in  whose  deep  recess 
Arch  within  arch,  in  lessening  span  and  height,, 
Rise  from  the  frequent  columns,  shortening  still 
As  they  retire,  while  still  betwixt  the  shafts, 
And  o'er  the  archivolts,  run  mouldings  quaint, 
Zig-zag  and  toothed,  trefoils,  leaves  and  flowers— 
The  mnllloned  windows,  in  whose  graceful  sweep 
The  rose  evolves  its  intersecting  cun'es 
In  florid  tracery,  wherein  is  seen 
The  goi^ons  light  of  many-tinted  glass — 

Buttress  and  parapet,  and  gargoyles  quaint. 

Grotesquely  leaning  from  the  heavy  eavea 

Beautiful  temples  I— 

This  is  not  poetry.  It  is  not  thus  that  Byron  and  Tennyson  de- 
scribe an  object.Take  the  noble  poetry  in  which  the  former  paints 
the  ruined  glories  of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness ;  take  the 
lovely  visions  of  oriental  scenery,  in  which  Tennyson  describes 
those  '*  islands  at  the  gateways  of  the  day  *'  and  the — 

"  Larger  constellations   burning,    mellow  moons   and  happy  skies. 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 
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Never    comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an   European   flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  wood  land,  droops  the  trailer  from 

the  crag; 
Droops  the  heavy  blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree  ^ 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea.'* 

Take  "Wordsworth,  and  in  his  deep-thoughtcd  lines,  no 
labored  juffgling  Avilh  technicality  is  discoverable — but  Dr. 
Waller  eitlier  is  ignorant^  or  forgetful  of  the  great  rules  of  his 
art,  and  endeavours  to  supply  his  deficiency  in  poetic  diction, 
bj  an  inversion  of  his  prose. 

In  his  Sleep  and  Death,  the  second  piece  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  the  author  takes  his  epigraph  from  Shelley,  and  in- 
cited by  the  lines — 

''How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death,  and  his  Brother,  Sleep,*' 

introduces  many  scenes  much  better  written  by  Moore,  by 
Wilson,  by  Robert  Montgomery,  and  by  Robert  Pollok.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Waller  seems  particularly  anxious  to  attempt 
what  great  poets  have  already  accomplished.  He  writes 
odes,  forgetting  Dryden  and  Collins.  He  writes  a  Song  of  the 
Lark,  forgetting  Shelley  and  Hogg.  He  writes  songs  of  Irish 
peasant  life,  forgetting  that  greatest  of  living  Irish  song 
writers — Samuel  Lover.  He  writes  his  Slingeby  Papers,  forget- 
ting that  they  are  only  the  worst  of  all  bad  imitations  of  the 
ever  glorious  Noctes  Ambrosiatue.  He  writes  a  Laborare  eat 
Orar^,  of  fourteen  stanzas,  forgetting  that  the  whole  inspiration 
of  his  verses  is  found  in  Longfellow's  JExcehior,  and  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  reader's  feelings  by  a  harrowing  pour- 
trayel  of  physical  suffering,  in  his  Sleep  and  Death,  forgetting 
that,  in  The  (7%  of  the  Plague,  Wilson,  years  ago,  accom- 
phshed  this  as  only  a  poet  could  achieve  it,  yet  drew  from 
Soothey  the  criticism  that  it  was  "like  bringing  racks,  wheels, 
and  pincers  upon  the  stage  to  excite  pathos.  No  doubt  but  a 
ytTj  pathetic  tragedy  might  be  written  upon  '  the  Chamber  of 
the  Amputation ;'  cutting  for  the  stone,  or  the  Csesareau  opera- 
tion ;  but  actual  and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong  to  poetry. 
We  do  not  exhibit  George  Barnwell  upon  the  ladder  to  affect 
the  gallery  now,  as  was  originally  done  ;  and  the  best  picture 
of  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, would  be  regarded  as  more  dii^sting  than  one  of  a 
slaaghter-house,  or  of  a  dissecting-room."  This  melo-drama- 
ticplan  is  a  common  fault  with  many  writers  of  verse  in  our 
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time;  even  in  the  books  before  ns,  we  find  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Brooke  devoting  his  muse  to  such  subjects  as  Inflammation, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Gmeumpium,  Fever,  Delirium  Tremens,  Infant 
Death,  Sudden  Death,  and  Fiolent  Death.  But  writers,  who 
select  such  subjects  as  these^  should  bear  in  mind  an  observa- 
tion of  Fuseli's,  that,  "  When  Spenser  dragged  into  light  the 
entrails  of  the  serpent  slain  by  the  Aed  Cross  Knight,  he 
dreamt  a  butcher's  dream,  and  not  a  poet^s/' 

We  have  not  written  thus  of  our  author,  either  needlessly  or 
unfairly.  But  can  Dr.  Waller  really  consider  that  such 
productions  as  these  entitle  any  man  to  call  them  Poems,  or  to 
designate  himself  a  poet  ?  What  is  a  Poet  ?  One  who  makes 
the  world  bow  down  before  the  beauty,  or  the  majesty,  or  the 
holiness,  or  the  human  naturalness  of  his  creation.  When, 
in  the  grand  cadence  of  Milton's  lines,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
the  wonders  of  the  earth,  the  philosophy  of  a  Christian  belief 
breathing  the  majesty  of  Heaven-fired  genius,  swell  into  that 
diapason  which  sounds  like  to  the  strains  of  melody  that 
he  who  loves  sweet  music  hears  in  his  morning  dreams 
— then  John  Milton  is  a  Poet.  When,  in  every  phase  of 
fancy,  so  godlike,  so  lofty,  so  true,  we  follow  that  '^  heavenly 
Una''  through  her  weary,  dark,  and  lonely  way,  the  sun- 
shine of  her  loveliness  the  only  light  to  guide  her — ^then 
Edmund  Spenser  is  a  Poet.  When,  in  all  the  paths  of 
human  existence,  from  Prince  to  Clown,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth, 
Sal  and  Autolycue — ^from  noble  lady  to  low-bom  peasant 
weaoh^  Lady  Macbeth  and  Juliet ^  to  Hoetese  Quicilf  and 
Audrey,  great  Shakspere  sounds  every  depth  of  feeling,  sways 
every  passion,  and  rules  every  breast,  by  the  magic  of  his  own 
great  heart-taught  genius — then  William  Shakspere  is  a  poet. 
When  that  second,  lesser  Shakspere, — who  sang  of  nature  in 
her  homely  moods,  and  in  passion,  love,  and  youth's  full 
soul,  found  teachers  such  as  schools  have  never  furnished ; 
when  from  his  life,  in  humble  youth,  he  drew  such  charms  as 
only  poets  know,  and  left  to  after  time  such  thought  of  beauty, 
manliness,  and  patriotism,  as  shall  endure  whilst  nature  lasts — 
then  Sobert  Bums  was  a  poet — ^and  whilst  Homer,  Dante  Ari- 
osto,  Tasso,  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  great,  thoughtful  Words- 
worth, Crabbe,  Cowper,  Tennyson — ail  swell  the  roll  of  Poets, 
— then  can  Doctor  Waller  call  the  twenty-two  pieces,  first 
printed  in  his  volume.  Poems  ?  Do  they  possess  a  claim  to 
any  other  classification  than  that  of  metrical  commonplaces  ? 
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Do  they  show  a  miBd  like  his,  of  whom  Tennyson  sings : — 

"  He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill. 

He  saw  thro*  his  own  soul. 
The  inar?el  of  the  everlasting  will. 

An  open  scroll. 
Before  him  lay :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secret'st  walks  of  fame  : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 

And  wing'd  with  fiame." 

If  Dr.  Waller  would  only  remember  these  truths  he  would 
avoid  long  metrical  pieces  ;  he  would  not  turn  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  blank  verse  ;  he  would  not  paraphrase  the  Burial 
Service ;  and  would  not  perpetually  remind  us,  in  the  words  of 
\ns  rather  stale  fancy,  that  life  is  like  a  stream.  We  wish  Dr. 
Waller  well,  and  we  write  plainly  of  his  **  Poems,'*  because  we 
are  anxious  to  show  him  that  his  genius  is  lyrical.  In  long 
pieces,  he  is  not  superior  to  Mr.  John  Edmund  Beade,*  who 
re-writes  Byron,  unconsciously ;  and  he  merely  excels  Mr.  Co- 
ventry Patmore,  who  copies  his  best  bits  from  Tennyson,  and 
who,  when  inspiration  becomes  too  powerful  to  be  intelligible, 
smothers  its  ravings  in  a  mist  of  asterisks. 

Bat  it  may  be  asked — is  Dr.  Waller  a  mere  poetaster — ^is 
he  one  of  the  literary  shams — the  fungus  excrescences  of  the 
periodical  press?  Ear,  far  indeed,  from  this,  we  reply.  He 
has  only  mistaken  his  powers ;  and,  though  he  is  not,  as  a  song 
writer,  equal  to  Samuel  Lover,  or  Charles  Swain,  he  is  amongst 
the  best,  the  sweetest,  and  most  poetical  lyrists  of  the  time; 
yet  in  two  of  his  best  songs  he  has  made  three  mistakes.  In 
the  first,  he  reminds  us  of  Qerald  GrifELn's  Gille  Machree,  and 
of  Lover's  What  Will  Ton  Doy  Lave  /t  In  the  second,  he  is  not 
Irish — he  is  Anglo-Irish — and  his  Dance  lAghiyfor  my  Heart 
li  lAei  Under  Tour  Feet,  Love — is  not  more  genuinely  Irish 
than  Katty  Barling,  a  veritable  Cockney-Celtic  production.  We 
first  insert,  Welcome  as  Flowers  in  May : — 

▲t  day's  declining,  a  maid  sat  twining 

A  garland  shinmg  with  wild  flowera  gay ; 
But  ner  heart  it  waa  sore,  and  the  tears  swelled  o'er 

Her  eye,  at  the  door,  on  that  ere  in  May. 
**  And  take,**  she  cried,  to  her  yoong  heart's  pride, 

**  From  your  plighted  bride,  on  this  holy  day, 
A  tme-lore  token  of  fimd  tows  spoken 

That  may  not  be  broken— these  flowers  of  May. 

**  In  life  and  In  death,  If  yon  hold  to  your  fUth, 
Keep  erer  this  wreath,  *tw!Il  be  sweet  in  decay ; 

Come  poor  or  with  wealth,  come  in  sickness  or  health. 
To  my  heart  you'll  be  welcome  u  flowers  in  Hay. 

•  See  Irish  Quakterlt  Review,  Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  p-  461. 
t  See  this  exquisite  song  in  **  Handy  Andy." 
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"  Yet  oh.  If  erer,  when  wide  mm*  lerer 

Our  hearts,  yoa  warer  In  fUth  to  me, 
A  true  Irish  maid  wlU  nerer  npbrald 

Affection  betrayed— from  that  hour  you're  tree ! 

*'  I  set  small  store  npon  golden  ore, 

I'll  not  love  yoa  the  more  for  your  wealth  f^«B  the  sea; 
Tlie  hand  that  will  toil  at  our  own  loved  soil. 

Free  from  crime  or  firom  spoil,  is  the  hand  for  me  !*' 

The  blessing  half  spoke,  her  &st  tears  choke. 
And  strong  sobs  broke  the  yonng  man's  prayer ; 

One  blending  of  hearts,  and  the  youth  departs  — 
The  maid  weeps  alone  in  the  silent  air. 

Full  many  a  score  that  lone  maid  oonnted  o'er 
Of  day-dawns  and  night-fUls— a  year  to  the  day— 

When,  sadly,  once  more,  at  the  seat  by  the  door. 
Stood  the  youth  as  before,  on  that  eve  in  Hay 

For  the  lore  of  that  maid,  wherever  he  strayed. 
Kept  his  soul  from  stain,  and  his  hand  frt)m  guilt ; 

Like  an  an^el  from  God,  till  his  fieet  retrod 
The  cherished  sod  where  his  first  love  dwelt 

**  I  bring  yoa  no  store  of  the  bright  gold  ore 

But  poor  as  before,  I  retnm  to-day ; 
For  my  bride  Fve  no  wealth  bat  broken  health, 

Hopes  withered  and  dead  as  these  flowers  of  May." 

The  maiden  has  pressed  her  true  love  to  her  breast, 

Her  joyfUl  haste  no  doubts  delay ; 
In  his  arms  she  sighs  '*  *Tts  younelf  I  prize. 

To  my  heart  yoa  are  weieowu  asjlowen  in  Ma^  ."* 

Now  to  all  wlio  remember  the  songs  by  Griffin  and  Lover, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  Dr  Waller's  lyric  are  nothing  more  than  pal- 
pable "cribs/'  "  'Tis  yourself  I  prize  " — is  a  piece  of  abomina- 
fcle  vulgarity,  in  its  expression,  whicli  Lover,  like  a  true  poet, 
has  refined,  whilst  retaining  all  its  strength,  in  the  last  stanza 
of  his  fFAat  mil  Yon  Do,  Love.  Dr.  Waller, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  formed  the  style  of  his  songs 
upon  a  metre  in  which  Lover  excels— namely,  the  short 
rhyming  line — as  we  find  it  in  Moll^  Carew,  in  TAe  Bould 
Soger  Boy,  and  in  Native  Music. 

We  place  before  the  reader  our  author's  very  pretty  song, 
which  he  entitles — 

DANCE  LIGHT,  FOB  MY  HEART  IT  LIES  UNDER  TOUR  FEET,  LOVE. 

"Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Nell,  rise  np  flrom  that  wheel— 

Your  neat  litUe  fbot  will  be  weary  ttom  spinning; 
Come  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore  tree, 

Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  beginning. 
The  sun  is  gone  down,  but  the  full  harvest-moon 

Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew-whitened  valley  ; 
While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft,  loving  things 

Each  little  bird  sings  in  the  green  shaded  alley." 
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With  A  Vkjuh  and  s  smile,  Kitty  rose  np  the  while, 

Her  eye  in  the  glass,  as  she  bound  her  hatr,  ^andng ; 
Tto  hard  to  refiise  when  a  young  lorer  sues — 

So  she  coold'nt  hut  choose  to— go  off  to  the  dancing. 
And  now  on  tht  green,  the  glad  groups  are  seen— 

Each  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  ehoosing ; 
And  Pat,  without  falO^  leads  oat  sweet  Kitty  Nell— 

Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thoo^^t  of  refuaing. 


Now,  Felix  Uagee  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee, 

And  with  flourish  so  free,  sets  each  couple  in  motion; 
With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  patter  the  ground— 

The  maids  more  around  Just  like  swans  on  the  ocean. 
Ch«eks  bright  as  the  rose— feet  light  as  the  doe's. 

Now  coyly  retlMng,  now  boldly  advancing — 
Search  the  world  all  round,  from  the  sky  to  the  gronnd, 

No  such  sic^t  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  lass  dancing ! 

Sweet  Kate  !  who  could  view  your  bright  eyes  of  deep  blue, 

Beadiing  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildly, 
Tour  &ir-tnmed  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form. 

Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb  wildly. 
Yoong  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart, 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  yet  sweet  lore  ; 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye,  as  he  cries  with  a  sigh, 

"  Danct  light, /or  my  heart  it  lia  tinder  your/eet^  love  .'** 

This^  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  not  Irish ;  it  has  an 
Irish  tag  to  Cockney  verses. 

The  lines  entitled.  There's  a  Lining  of  Silver  to  Every 
Goud,  are  in  Dr.  Waller's  best  manner;  and  though  the  metre 
has,  as  TbucAelone  says,  *'  the  right  butter  woman's  rank  to 
market,"  in  its  gingle;  and  whilst  the  lines  have  also 
"the  very  false  gallop  of  verses,''  yet  they  are  so  poetical, 
tbt  we  must,  "  infect  ourselves  with  them"  : — 

'*  THERE'S  A  UNIKO  OF  SILVER  TO  EVERT    CLOUD." 
"  Did  a  sable  cloud 
Tnm  forth  her  silver  lining  to  the  nl^t."— Hiltoh. 


One  winter  night  dreary, 

Deileeted  and  weary, 
I  kept  my  lone  vigil  of  sorrow  and  care  ; 

Mistrusting — mistaking — 

My  heart  fuU  to  breaking— 
My  soul    seeking    comfoort,    and    finding 
'       '   ! 


AH  vildly  and  chilly 

The  wind  whistled  •brtlly, 
MCttag  ttiA  doods  o*er  the  desolate  sky  ; 

Low  moaned  the  ocean 

In  ceaseless  commotion, 
Duhiag  the  spray  of  iu  billows  on  high  ! 

Teacflally  Reaming, 

The  young  moon  was  beaming, 
teiggUngby  fits  through  each  gathering 
ckwd; 

Faint  light  now  shedding, 

Dark  shades  now  spreadUng 
Orar  the  moonshine  their  vapoury  shroud  I 

17 


Ah  I    thus,  thought  I,  sighing, 
I  From  birth  to  our  dying, 

Man's  course  is  a  struma  through  trial  and 
<  gloom ; 

Joy  gives  sca^  a  promise 
That  grief  rends  not  trom  ua, 
O'er  the  light  of  onr  life  looms  the  shade  of 
the  tomb ! 

But  soon,  to  my  wonder. 

The  dond  burst  asunder, 
And  down  throng  the  flssnre  now  streamed 
the  moon's  light ; 

Soft  fell  its  splendour. 

So  tranquil  and  tender, 
In  showers  of  sheen  on  the  face  of  the  night 

While  all  the  cloud's  margent 

Was  gleaming  like  argent— 
Tho'  earthward  still  sullen  and  dark  was  its 
shroud 

I  knew  that  towards  Heaven 

Its  brightness  was  given— 
A  lining  of  silver  spread  ovei-  the  doad  1 
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Then  my  soul  rose  In  gladneaa,  I  looked  up,  oosfeMtef 

And  shook  off  its  sadness,  That  Trial  is  Blessing, 

1  felt  God    can  tnm  all  our  darkness  to  To  Bim  If  each  grief  he  spread  out  and 

light; —  avowed ; 

To-day  what  is  sorrow  What  from  earth  Man  sees  glooming ; 

Make  Joy  on  the  morrow —  God  above  is  illnming— 

Dry  tears  that  are  hiding  His  smiles  ftom  "  There's  a  lining  of  silver  to  erery  doad  !" 
our  sight.' 

And  here,  for  the  present^  we  close  our  notice  of  Dr.  Waller's 
poems.  We  observe  that  the  press,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land^ have  extended  but  little  mercy  to  his  hook ;  and  although 
we  do  not,  as  we  have  already  stated,  believe  him  to  be  a  great 
poet,  or  a  man  possessed  of  remarkable  genius  or  power,  yet 
he  really  has  undoubted  claims  to  be  considered  a  song  writer 
of  very  brilliant  fancy ;  whilst  his  versification  is  frequently 
full  of  sweet  and  charming  melody. 

Melody  of  rhyme  and  harmony  of  expression,  however,  do 
not  make  a  Poet.  If  it  were  so,  Charles  Swain,  and  other 
well-known  song  writers  of  our  day,  might  rank,  in  the  realms 
of  Parnassus,  with  Byron,  and  Scott,  and  Wordsworth ;  but 
a  Poet  must  possess  all  these  attributes,  and,  in  addition, 
thought,  before  he  can  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers : — to 
resemble  is  not  to  be,  and  the  hare  which  beat  the  drum  so 
admirably — for  a  hare — was  not  a  drummer,  but  only  a  hare 
beating  a  drum.  If,  in  writing  of  Dr. Waller's  little  book,  we 
have  stated  opinions  apparently  harsh  or  hypercritical — we  have 
merely  expressed,honesily,our  genuine  sentiments.  We  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Waller :  we  only  know  that  he  is  a 
Tipperary  man,  and,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  fellow  ;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Leinster  Circuit,  and  must  be  a  jolly,  good-hu- 
mored gentleman ;  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  ability, — and 
our  sole  object  has  been  to  show  him  that  he  is  not  such  a  poet 
as  his  puffers  would  induce  him  to  believe — the  world  and  chques 
judge  differently  of  men's  minds.  Let  Dr.  Waller  depend  upon 
his  own  genius,  then  the  critics  will  quickly  learn  his  real  worth, 
and  instead  of  writing  such  absurdities  as  Ravenicroft  Holly  he 
will  delighthis  readers  with  many  pieces  as  poetic  and  fanciful  as— 

THE  FIRST  CUCKOO  IN  SPRmO. 

One  sweet  eve  in  spring,  as  the  daylight  died, 

Mave  sat  In  her  bower  by  her  father's  side  ; 

{Vuckoo  !  Cuckoo  /)  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

Sang  the  bonny  cuckoo  from  a  thicket  near : 

{Cuckoo !   Cuckoo  /)  **  Do  listen,  my  dear, 

*11s  the  first  cuckoo's  note  I  hare  heard  this  year.  * 

The  maiden  smiled  archly,  then  sighed — "  Tis  long 
I've  waited  and  watched  for  that  sweet  bird's  song" 
{i'uckoo  .'    CurkoQ  !)    '*  Ere  winter  he'll  roam 
with  some  beloved  mate  to  his  distaut  home." 
(  C*tckoo  \    Cuckoo .')     "  Ah,  would  I  might  roam 
With  that  bonny  cuckoo  to  his  distant  boma." 
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The  oid  man  he  frowned  at  the  maid,  and  laid, 
**  What  puta  such  wild  thoughts  in  yonr  fooUah  head  ?" 
(Cudeoo  I    Cuekoo  J)    **  No  maid  should  desire 
To  room  from  her  own  native  land  and  sire.*' 
iCutkoo '  CHcieoo  /)    '♦  I  don't  Iotb  a  note 
That  comea  frt>m  that  foreign  bird's  weary  throat. 

f  *"  The  blaekhlrd  and  throttle,  I  lore  their  song, 

They  cheer  ns  through  summer  and  autumn  long;" 
(Cudtoo  ;  Cuckoo  /)  "And  then  they  ne'er  roam, 
But  they  mate  and  they  lire  all  the  year  at  home  ;'* 
(Cuekoo  .»  Ckricoo  .Q  '*  TTs  still  the  same  note 
That  comea  from  that  foreign  bird's  weary  throat." 

The  old  man  he  sleeps  in  the  drowsy  air. 
While  soft  from  his  side  steals  his  dmighter  fair. 
(Cuekoo  *  Cuckoo  !)  There's  a  bird  in  the  grove 
That  sings  a  sweet  song  all  yotmg  maidens  love— 
fCurkoo  !  Cuckoo  !)  Sars  the  bird  fttmi  the  grove, 
**  I'm  weary  cuckooing  thia  hour,  my  love.** 

The  old  man  he  dreams  that  the  cuckoo  sings 
Close  np  to  his  ear  very  wondrous  things  ; 
( Cuckoo  !   Cuckoo  /)  **  I  love  your  dear  Mave, 
And  won  her  young  heart  Just  without  your  leave.' 
(  Cuckoo.'  Cuckoo.')   *' She  is  willing  to  roam 
From  her  own  beloved  neat  to  my  distant  home." 

Half  in  fear,  half  In  anger,  her  sire  awakes, 

As  her  lipe  on  his  brow  a  soft  farewell  takes. 

(  Cuckoo  J  Cuckoo  .')    The  old  man  is  alone, 

For  vision,  and  cuckoo,  and  child  are  gone  ; 

( Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo  .'J  A  sweet  voioe  whispers  near, 

**  We'll  be  back  with  the  cuckoo  in  spring  next  year.** 

In  conclusion^  we  would  advise  Dr.  Waller  never  again, 
either  under  his  nom  de  plume,  Jonathan  Freke  Slingah^,  or 
his  real  name,  to  publish  another  Slingsby  Paper,  or  Night 
With  the  Mystics.  He  is  neither  learned  enough,  nor  suflHciently 
well  read,  to  justify  his  attempting  a  class  of  composition  in 
which  only  one  man  has  succeeded.  When  Dr.  Waller  can 
jostly  claim  to  be  as  learned,  as  richly  gifted  with  genius, 
as  buoyant  in  the  strong  tide  of  animal  spirits,  as  fully  ac- 
quainted with  literature,  as  refined  and  piercing  in  criticism 
as  Professor  Wilson — then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  essay 
onoe  more  to  produce  A  Night  With  the  Mystics.  His 
past  efforts  have  been  stupid,  inane,  and  tedious — unworthy 
of  him— of  The  University  Magazine,  and  suited  only  to  some 
stm^ling,  petty  serial  of  the  London  trade  puffers.  This 
is  a  plain  expression  of  opinion,  but  it  is  true,  in  its  fullest 
and  finest  meaning. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  well  known,  to  many  of  our  readers,  as 
a  contributor  of  poetic  pieces  to  The  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  Before  joining  that  periodical  he  was  a  writer  of 
fierce  songs,  of  the  "wrath  and  cabbage^'  style  of  patriotism,  so 
much  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago    in  Ireland.     His  book 
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possesses  all  thebeautiesof  Dr. Waller's  volume,and  is  unmarked 
oy  the  possession  of  one  single  blemisli  of  the  Doctor's  muse. 
But  is  Mr.  M'Carlhy  a  Poet  ?  Do  his  thoughts  live  in  the 
heart,  and  come  back  upon  the  memory  in  hours  of  joy  or 
grief  ? — Do  they  make  glad  a  summer  noontide  musing^or  start 
to  the  lips  when  gentle  heads  are  bowed  to  listen,  or  when 
thoughts  are  cast  out  in  words,  as  mind  is  matched  with  mind, 
when  the  household  sit  around  the  winter  fire,  or  by  the  student's 
table?  These  are  themagic  attributesof  great  poems  ;aud  though 
Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  possess  all  these  grand  powers,  he  has 
thoughts  and  melodies  of  verse  that  charm  the  reader,  till  he 
longs  for  new  and  more  frequent  strains  from  one  who  sings 
so  sweetly,  and  with  such  true,  and  deep,  and  gushing  music. 

McCarthy  has  not  the  wild  and  flashing  genius  of  Alexander 
Smith;  he  has  not  the  mysticism  of  Tennyson;  he  has  not  the 
great,   deep-hearted  poetry  of  Massey,  that 

"  Child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears :'' 
but  he  has  a  fine  and  glowing  fancy,  full  of  poetic  thoughts, 
and  of  quiet  pathos,  that  serve  him  well,  in  weaving  those 
charms  that  form  bright  spells  to  make  hfe  readers  love  the 
sweet  creations  that  shine  in  his  Voyage  of  St,  Brendan^  in 
The  Bell  Founder,  and  in  many  of  his  shorter  pieces. 

Tiiose  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  McCarthy's  poems, 
must  have  regretted  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  magazine 
writing,  and  to  translations.  A  man  of  his  poetic  power  can 
soar  into  space,  so  high,  that  Dr.  Waller's  wings  can 
never  bear  him  near  the  point ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  would  counsel  Mr.  McCarthy  to  imp  his  fancy  to 
bolder  flights,  whilst  we  would  advise  Dr.  Waller  to 
remember  that  poetics  are  not  poetry.  Because  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's ability  is  great,  we  have  compared  him,as  a  poet,  with  tlie 
poets  of  our  own  day,  rather  than  with  those  of  an  earlier  era. 
Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  and  Shelley  are,  day  by  day,  becoming  to 
the  young  poets  of  uur  time  what  Pope  and  Thomson  were  to 
those  just  named ;  great  lights  by  which  to  steer,  not  run 
against ;  and  he  who  strikes  out  for  himself  in  this  age, 
even  old  thoughts,  clothed  in  any  versification  save  that  of  Pope 
and  of  his  contemporaries,  is  most  likely  to  be  named  a  poet :  he 
who  attempts  to  write  in  the  metre  and  style  of  Byron  or  Moore 
is  sure  to  be  proclaimed  a  plagiarist.  Therefore  it  is  tliat  we  have 
namedTennyson,  and  other  poets  of  to-day,  in  writing  of  MK}ar- 
thy.  Hence,  too,  it  may  be,  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  squandered 
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his  genius  and  time  in  translating,  and  in  franslating,  in  particu- 
lar, such  poems  as  those  of  Calderou:  works,  with  a  translation 
of  which,  however  well  executed,  no  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  langaage  can  express  himself  satisfied, — more 
than  he  who  understands  German  can  feel  pleased  with  any 
translation  of  Fanst ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  hccn  employed  to  translate  Calderon's  plays,  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Charles  Dolman  to  prove,  that  if 
Spain  posessed  an  Inquisition,  she  also  possessed  a  dramatic 
poet;  and  in  preserving  the  metre  of  the  language  in  which 
the  plays  were  written,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  presented  his 
readers  with  an  octo-syllabic  metre,  very  Hudibrastic,  and 
verging  ,sometimes,  upon  the  doggrel,  and  occasionally  upon 
the  ludicrous  :   as,  for  example,   the  following : — 

FIRST    MOOR. 

Here  u  a  Christian  lying  dead. 

6BC0ND   IIOOR. 

Let  us,  lest  a  plague  should  spread. 
Throw  these  corses  in  the  sea. 

BRiTo,  starting  up. 
First  jour  skulls  must  opened  be 
By  such  cuts  and  thrusts  as  these  ; 
For,  even  dead,  we  still  are  Portuguese.* 

These  are  the  absurdities  continually  occurring  in  the 
translations,  which  Mr.  McCarthy  should  never  have  under- 
taken, and  when  he  had  undertaken  them,  he  should  have  avoid- 
ed the  embarrassing  metre  selected,  which  continually  reminds 
one,  in  its  blank  verse,  of  The  Critic — in  its  rhyming  metre,  of 
the  "tags"  in  ChrononhotmithologoB. 

That  Mr.  McCarthy  has  translated  Calderon's  Dramas 
well  and  ably,  we  admit.  Possibly  since  the  sketches, 
or  beauties,  of  the  Dramas  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magaziue,  thirty-four  years  ago,  when  Lockhart  was 
introducing  these  Dramas  and  TAe  Spanish  Ballads  t  to 
EngUsh  readers,  no  such  excellent  versions  have  been  pub- 
Kshed.  We  are  not  now  reviewing  these  translations ;  we 
shall  devote  to  them  a  more  considerable  space  than  our 
present  paper  will  permit ;  we  have  introduced  them  here  as  we 
could  not  permit  so  remarkable  a  work,  by  an  Irish  resident 
litterateur,  to  pass  without  a  reference,  however  slight. 

•  See  "  Dramas  of  Calderon."    Vol.  I.   p.  40. 
t  See  **  Bbu;k wood's  Magazine,"  from  February,   1820,  to  1825— the 
ptpert  arc  entitled  *'  Hone  HijipanicK.** 
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In  poetic  description  of  external  scenery,  lies  Mr.  McCarthy's 
chiefest  power  :  his  best  poem,  as  affording  brilliant  evidence 
of  this  opinion,  is  the  exquisite  Voyage  ofSL  Brendan.  The 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  mocking  bird,  is  from 
that  portion  of  the  last-named  poem,  entitled  '^  The  Paradise 
of  Birds/'  and  is  extremely  beautiful : — 

Colour  and  form  may  be  conTeyed  in  words, 

Bttt  words  arc  weak  to  tell  the  heavenly  strains 
That  from  the  throats  of  these  celestial  birds 

Kang  through  the  woods  and  o'er  the  echoing  plaint : 
There  was  the  meadow-lark,  with  roice  as  sweet, 

But  robed  in  richer  raiment  than  our  own  ; 
And  as  the  moon  smUed  on  his  green  retreat. 

The  painted  nightingale  sang  out  alone. 

Words  cannot  echo  music's  winged  note, 

One  bird  alone  exhausts  their  utmost  power; 
'Tis  that  strange  bird  whose  roany-voicdd  throat 

Mocks  all  his  brethren  of  the  woodland  bower— 
To  whom  indeed  the  gift  of  tongues  is  given, 

llie  musical  rich  tongues  that  fill  the  grove. 
Now  like  the  lark  dropping  his  notes  from  heaven. 

Now  cooing  the  soft  earth  notes  of  the  dove. 

Oft  Iinve  I  seen  him,  scorning  all  control. 

Winging  his  arrowy  tliglit  rapid  and  strong. 
As  if  in  search  of  his  evanished  soul. 

Lost  in  the  gusliing  ecsUisy  of  song ; 
And  as  I  wandered  on,  and  upward  gazed, 

Half  lost  in  admiration,  half  in  fear, 
I  left  the  brothers  wondering  and  amazed. 

Thinking  that  all  the  choir  of  Heaven  was  near. 

Was  it  a  revelation  or  a  dream?— 

That  these  bri^rht  birds  as  angels  once  did  dwell 
In  Heaven  with  starry  Lucifer  supreme. 

Half  sinned  Mith  him,  and  with  him  partly  fell ; 
That  In  this  lesser  paradise  they  stray, 

Float  through  its  air,  and  glide  ita  streams  along. 
And  that  the  strains  they  sing  each  happy  day 

Rise  up  to  God  like  mom  and  even  song. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  not  a  very  deep  student,  or  a  very  pro- 
found analyst  of  human  passion ;  but  of  beauty,  in  all  its 
phases  and  forms,  he  is  a  brilliant  painter.  The  following 
lines  are  from  his  fairy  tale,  Alice  and  JJnay  and  we  insert 
them,  as  they  are  a  very  charming  specimen  of  a  style  of 
metre,  the  leonine,  in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  excels.* 

Maurice^  the  lover,  is  supposed  to  enter  the  fairy  glade,  and 
the  half  elfin,  half  ideal,  beauty  of  his  mistress  is  thus  des- 
cribed :— 

With  a  snllen  sound  of  thunder,  the  great  rock  falls  asunder, 
He  looks  around  in  wonder,  and  with  ravishment  awhile. 
For  tlie  air  his  sense  is  chaining,  with  as  exquisite  a  paining. 
As  when  summer  clouds  are  raining  o'er  a  flowery  Indian  isle; 
And  the  faces  that  surround  him,  oh  I  how  exquisite  their  smile, 
So  free  of  mortal  care  and  guile. 


•  Rut  otir  poet  occasionaUy  nods,  until  he  all  but  tumbles,  in  pursu- 
ing this  troublesome  and  most  embarrassing  metre,  as  for  example  :— 

"  All  maidens  will  «6Aor  us— and  it's  very  painfal /or  «» 
To  t«ll  how  faithless  Maurice  forgot  his  plighted  vows." 
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Hmm  ibnufl.  oh  1  thay  «re  flnef^-theie  teoes  are  dlvlotr 
Tluui,  PhidlM,  even  tliine  are,  with  aU  thy  magic  art; 
Forbejond  an  artlat's  gneasiiig,  and  beyond  a  bard's  expreaalng, 
la  th«  face  that  truth  ia  dreaalog  with  the  feeUnga  of  the  heart ; 
TVo  worlda  are  there  together— Earth  and  Hearen  haTO  each  a  part^ 
And  aoch,  dirlneat  Una,  thou  art ! 

And  then  the  daigling  lustre  of  the  hall  In  which  they  mtuter— 
Where  brightest  diamonds  cluster  on  the  flashing  walls  around ; 
And  the  flying  and  adnmcing,  and  the  sighing  and  the  gluicing, 
And  the  moaic  and  the  dancing  on  the  flower-inwoven  grotmd. 
And  the  laughing  and  the  feasting,  and  the  quaffing  and  the  sound. 
In  which  their  Toioes  aU  are  drowned. 

Bat  the  mnnnur  now  is  hushing— there's  a  pushing  and  a  rushing, 
There 'a  a  crowding  and  a  crushing,  tlm>ugh  that  golden,  fairy  place, 
Where  •  snowy  veil  is  lifting,  like  the  slow  and  silent  shifting 
Of  a  ahinlng  vapour  drifting  across  the  moon's  pale  faoe— 
For  tliere  sits  gentle  Una,  fairest  queen  of  fsiry  race. 
In  her  beauty,  and  her  mi^esty,  and  grace. 

The  looon  by  stars  attended,  on  her  pearly  throne  ascended. 
Is  not  more  purely  splendid  than  this  fldry-girted  queen ; 
And  when  her  lips  had  spoken,  'mid  the  charmed  silence  broken, 
Tott*d  think  you  had  awoken  in  some  bright  Elyslan  scene ; 
For  ber  rolce  Uian  the  lark's  was  sweeter,  that  slnga  in  joy  between 
The  heavens  and  the  meadows  green. 

Bat  her  cheeks— ah  1  what  are  roaes  ?— what  are  clouds  where  eve  reposas  ?— 
What  are  hues  that  dawn  discloses  ?— to  the  blushes  spreading  there ; 
And  what  the  sparkling  motion  of  a  star  within  the  ocean, 
To  the  crystal  soft  emotion  that  her  lustrous  dark  cyea  wear  ? 
And  the  tresses  of  a  moonless  and  a  starless  night  are  fair 
To  the  blackness  of  her  raven  hair. 

lu  the  volume  before  us  there  is  a  noble  ballad  poem^  en-» 
tilled  The  Foray  of  Con  ffDonnelL  It  has  all  the  dashing 
vigor  that  has  given  so  wide  a  fame  to  Aytoun's  Lays,  and  is 
extremely  creditable  to  Mr.  McCarthy.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
poetic  description  of  an  animal  more  striking  than  the  fol- 
lowing lines  descriptive  of  a  hound — the  words  are  supposed 
to  be  recited  by  one  of  the  bards, — and  after  the  song  has 
been  concluded,  the  chief  and  retainers  go  forth  and  surprise 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  passage  is  worthy  of 
insertion : 


**  When  oomea  the  raven  of  the  sea 

To  nestle  on  an  alien  strand. 
Oh!  ever,  ever  will  he  be 

The  master  of  the  subject  land. 
The  ikirest  dame,  he  holdeth  her — 

For  him  the  noblest  steed  doth  bound :~ 
Yoor  dog  ia  but  a  household  cur. 

Compared  to  John  Mac  Donnell's  hound  I 

"As  jlr  the  shadows  o'er  the  grass, 

He  flies  with  step  as  light  and  sure, 
He  hnnU  the  wolf  through  Trostan  pas8» 

And  starts  the  deer  by  Llsknoure ! 
The  maak  of  the  sabbath  bells, 

Oh,  Con !  has  not  a  sweeter  sound. 
Than  when  along  the  valley  swells 

The  try  of  John  Xac  Donnell's  hnund. 


"  His  stature  tall,  his  body  long, 

His  back  like  night,  his  breast  like  snow, 
His  fore-leg  pillar-like  and  strong, 
His  hind-leg  like  a  bended  bow ; 
Rough,  curling  hair,  head  long  and  thin. 

His  ear  a  leaf  so  small  and  round : 
Not  Bran,  the  favourite  hound  of  Fin, 

Could  rival  John  Mac  Donnell's  hound. 

**  0  Con  1  thy  bard  will  sing  no  mora, 

There  is  a  fearful  time  at  hand ; 
The  Scot  is  on  the  norihem  shore. 

The  Saxon  in  the  eastern  land. 
The  hour  coraM  on  with  quicker  flight, 

When  all  who  lire  on  Irish  ground 
Must  render  to  ihp  stranger  ■  ninht 

Both  maid  a'Ki  *  ;:o,.»n<l  st(v<i  nt  (\  honp.d  '" 
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The  trembling  bard  again  retiree, 
Bat  now  he  ligfats  a  thooiand  flxve ; 
The  pent-ap  liame  bnrsta  out  at  length. 
In  all  its  burning,  tameleas  strength. 
Tou'd  think  each  claniman's  foe  was  by, 
So  sternly  flashed.each  angry  eye ; 
You*d  think  'twas  In  the  battle's  clang, 
O'Donneirn  thundering  accents  rang ! 

**  No  t  by  my  sainted  kinsman,  no ! 
This  foul  disgrace  must  not  be  so ; 
No  I  by  the  Shrines  of  Hy,  Tve  sworn, 
This  foulest  wrong  must  not  be  borne. 
A  better  steed  1— a  fairer  wife  I — 
Was  ever  truer  cause  of  strife  ? 
A  swifter  hound!-^a  better  steed  !— 
Colomba  1  these  arc  cause  Indeed  !'* 

Again,  like  spray  fh)m  mountain  rill. 
Up  started  Con  :—"  By  Collum  KiUe, 
And  by  the  blessed  light  of  day. 
This  matter  brooketh  no  delay. 
The  moon  is  down — the  mom  is  up — 
Come,  kinsmen,  drain  a  parting  cup, 
And  swear  to  hold  our  next  carouse. 
With  John  Mac  John  Mac  Donnell's  spouse! 

"  WeVe  heard  the  song  the  Bard  has  sung, 
And  as  a  healing  herb  among 
Most  poisonous  weeds  may  oft  be  found. 
So  of  this  woman,  steed,  and  hound, 
The  song  has  burned  Into  our  hearts. 
And  yet  a  lesson  it  imparts, 
Had  we  but  sense  to  read  aright 
The  galling  words  we  heard  to-night 

•*  What  lesson  does  the  good  hound  teach  } 
Oh  I  to  be  faithful  each  to  each  I 
What  lesson  gives  the  noble  steed  ? 
Oh !  to  be  swift  in  thought  and  deed  f 
What  lesson  gives  the  peerless  wife  ? 
Oh  1  there  is  victory  after  strife ; 
Sweet  is  the  triumph,  rich  the  spoil. 
Pleasant  the  slumber  after  toil  r* 

They  drain  the  cup,  they  leave  the  halL 
They  seek  the  armoury  and  stall. 
The  shield  re-echohig  to  the  spear 
Proclaims  the  foray  far  and  near; 
And  soon  around  the  castle  gate 
Full  sixty  steeds  impatient  wait. 
And  every  steed  a  knight  upon— - 
The  strong  small  powerful  force  of  Con  I 

Their  hmccs  in  the  red  dawn  flash. 
As  down  by  Easky's  side  they  dash; 
Their  quilted  jackets  shine  the  more. 
From  gilded  leather  broldered  o'er  • 
With  silver  spurs,  and  silken  rein,  * 
And  costly  riding  shoes  fVom  Spain ;—     . 
Ah  I  much  thou  hast  to  fear.  Mac  John, 
The  strong  small  powerful  force  of  Con  ! 

As  borne  upon  autumnal  gales. 
Wild  whirring  gannets  pierce  the  sails 
Of  barks  that  sweep  by  Arran's  shore. 
Thus  swept  the  train  through  Baxnesmore. 
prough  many  a  varied  scene  they  ran. 
By  Castle  Fin,  and  fair  Strabane, 
By  many  a  hill,  and  many  a  clan, 
Across  the  Foyle and  oer the Bann ;— 


Tlien  stopping  In  thdr  ea^  iU^C, 
They  waited  tor  the  coming  nlgfat, 
And  then,  as  Antrim's  rlverrr^ah 
Straight  fyom  their  founts  with  sadden 

gush. 
Nor  tarn  their  strong,  brief  streams  aaide, 
Until  the  sea  receives  their  tide, — 
Thus  rushed  upon  the  doomed  Mac  John 
The  swift  small-powerfol  force  of  Con! 

They  took  the  castle  by  surprise, 

No  star  was  in  the  angry  skies. 

The  moon  lay  dead  within  her  shroud 

Of  thickly  folded  ashen  cloud: 

They  found  the  steed  within  his  stall. 

The  hound  within  the  oaken  liall. 

The  peerless  wife  of  thousand  charms, 

Within  her  slumbering  husband's  arms : 

The  Bard  had  pictured  to  the  life 
The  beauty  of  Mac  Donnell's  wife. 
Not  Evlr  could  with  her  compare 
For  snowy  hand  and  shining  hair; 
The  glorions  banner  mom  unfurlt 
Were  dark  beside  her  golden  curia, 
And  yet  the  blackness  of  her  eye 
Was  darker  than  the  moonless  sky ! 

If  lovers  listen  to  my  lay, 
Description  is  but  thrown  away ; 
If  lovers  read  this  antique  tale, 
What  need  I  speak  of  red  or  pale  t 
The  fairest  form  and  brightest  eye 
Are  simply  those  for  which  they  sigh ; 
The  truest  picture  is  but  fiiint 
To  what  a  lover's  heart  can  paint. 

Well,  she  was  fair,  and  Con  was  bold. 
But  in  the  strange,  wild  days  of  old. 
To  one  rough  hand  was  oft  decreed 
Tlie  noblest  and  the  blackest  deed. 
Twas  pride  that  sparred  O'Donnell  on. 
But  still  a  generous  heart  had  Con ; 
He  wished  to  show  that  he  wasstronSf 
And  not  to  do  a  bootless  wrong. 

Bat  now  there's  neither  thought  nor  tima 
For  generous  act  or  bootless  crime ; 
Far  other  cares  the  thoughts  demand 
Of  the  small-powerful  victor  band. 
They  tramp  along  the  old  oak  floors, 
They  burst  the   strong  bound  chamber 

doors; 
In  all  the  pride  of  lawless  power. 
Some  seek  the  vault  and  some  the  tower. 

And  some  f^om  out  the  postern  past, 
And  find  upon  the  dew-wet  grass 
Full  many  a  head  of  dappled  deer, 
And  many  a  fuU-cy'd  brown-back'd  steer, 
And  heifers  of  the  fVagrant  skins— 
The  pride  of  Antrim's  grassy  Glynncs,— 
Which  A»ith  their  speara  they  drive  along, 
A  numerous,  startled,  bellowing  throng. 

They  leave  the  castle  stripped  and  bare. 
Each  has  his  labor,  each  his  share ; 
For  some  have  cups,  and  some  have  plate. 
And  some  have  scarlet  cloaks  of  state. 
And  some  have  wine,  and  some  have  ale^ 
And  some  have  coats  of  iron  mall,^ 
And  some  have  helms,  and  some  havv  spears, 
And  all  have  lowing  cows  and  steers  '. 
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There  are  other  poeras  in  Mr.  M'Carth/s  book  that  prove 
him  to  possess  powers  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  it  is  to  us 
a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  one  so  gifted  should  not  have 
striven  for — ^nay,  should  not  have  achieved — for  with  true 
genius  to  strive  is  to  succeed — a  fame  as  wide  and  general  as 
his  merit  deserves.  He  should  aim  at  some  higher  position 
than  that  of  a  provincial  Apollo,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  taking  a  wider  and  bolder  range  of  subjects ;  by  ap- 
pearing more  frequently  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  an 
author,  than  in  that  of  an  occasional  contributor  to  magazines ; 
and,  above  all,  by  scorning  to  translate,  on  any  terms,  however 
easy  the  task  may  be,  or  however  tempting  the  compensation 
offered. 

There  are  other  names  of  those  who  have,  in  Dublin,  re- 
cently published  poetical  works,  upon  our  list,  but  we  must, 
for  the  present,  content  ourselves  by  briefly  referring  to  them. 

Mr.  Starkey  is  the  author  of  some  very  poetical  pieces,  and 
has  also  written  a  long  poem,  entitled  Judas,  He  has  contri- 
buted many  of  his  shorter  poems  to  Tie  University  Magazine, 
and  has  composed  various  metrical  translations  from  the  works 
of  French  and  German  poets.  Mr.  Starkey  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability  ;  he  is  more  contemplative  than  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, and  we  recommend  all  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  pieces  entitled  TAe  Death  of  the  Oak,  and 
Ths  Amphitheatre,  in  the  volume  before  us ;  The  Song  of  the 
Pen,  too,  is  very  fine,'  in  thought  and  execution,  and  The  Son- 
nets are  fanciful  and  poetical. 

In  his  energy  and  force  of  expression,  Mr.  Starkey  frequently 
reminds  us  of  Bobert  Pollok :  indeed  the  following  passage, 
from  Mr.  Starkey's  Calypsis  is  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  descriptions  in  The  Course  of  Time.  Tlie  Spirit  has 
passed  through  many  scenes,  and,  arriving  in  Britain,  thus  de- 
scribes the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of  the  island  :— 

Anelentoak-8tainps,orpeeplngbita  of  TOck,-~ 

Where'er  the  charitable  Ivy  failed 

To  keep  its  garmeut  roond  the  hones  of 

earth. 
—The  sun  had  set    Keen  was  the  fh>Bty  air. 
Qoats  bleated  on  the  edges  of  the  moor ; 
And  fh>m  the  scanty  copse  there  came  a 
bark,— 
Into  a  fertile  plain.    A  rlrer  went  A  whining  yelp,  as  of  a  houseless  hound- 

Its  way  of  peace  along  the  hnmblest  path       Or,  It  might  be,  a  wolt  -A  hnt  there  stood 
That  it  ooold  ftnd.    ^d  down  the  near  de»-    Upon  the  nether  border  of  that  slope, 

cent  Between  the  hiU  and  stream;  and  it  was 

A  bri^  ^Kotik  bmwled  like  Inflmcy  to  ftnd       rude,— 

Its  tlT^  and  be  silent  In  its  arms.  Logs  roughly  squared,  watUed  all  through 

Cnteodad  plants  dtag  ooo&dentlj  roond  with  twigM, 


I  that  In  my  tnTel  I  arrived 
At  a  seqaestered  spot — ^What  need  to  map 
Its  landmarks  and  localities,  that  men 
Might  say— *(is  Arref— Enough,  that  it  was 

tn 
Broad  and  magnificent  England.    A  descent 
Swept  fktmi  the  rerge  of  a  half  thinned -ont 
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And  daubed  with  cUy ;  the  roof  with  shing- 
les spread. 
And  these  kept  down  with  stones.     Above 

the  hut 
Curled  a  bine,  fragrant  Tapour.     Kear  the 

door 
Lay  a  half-butchpred  dtng  upon  his  back. 
Deep  In  the  brisket,  with  his  antiered  head 
Bent  underneath  hlm.     I  could  now  divine 
What  meant  the  yelping  from  the  nei^- 

bourlng  copse. 
And  understood  the  culprit  eagle's  stare 
Out  of  his  eyrie  towaids  the  reeking  fleah. 
As  if  lie  weighed  the  danger  of  the  theft 
Against  the  gain  of  thieviDg.^1  beheld 
One  tract  was  clear  upon  the  topmost  ridge — 
A  broad  back-bone  of  rock.    And  on  that 

spot 
Huge  stones  stood  In  a  ring  against  the  sky, 
Uke  ghosts  consulting.     And  within    the 

ring 
Was  a  flat  stone;   and  the  flat  Bt«ne  was 

stained 

Red. 

I  beheld  a  man  on  the  descent— 

A  noble  savage— lusty,  though  uncouth, 

A  beechen  spear  grasped  staffwiae  in  bis 

hand. 
He  had  been  hnnting— and  he  bone  aome 

flesh 
And  skins  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  his  breath 
Stood  on  hi»  bristly  beard,  as  he  approached 
The  hut  of  logs.    He  stooped,  and  lifted  np 
A  stone.     Twas  black,    and   smooth,  and 

chipped  away 
Beneath  his  finger.    And  be  looked  awhile. 
And  turned  it  round— and  laughed;  for  he 

did  sec 
A  little  leaf  of  stone  in  the  black  stone 
Drawn  to  perfection.— But  he  bore  it  home. 
And  as  I  watched  and  wondered  there,  I  saw 
A  dark,  fuliginous  mass  of  dingy  smoke 
Rise  from  the  cottage  rood 

—  But  I  passed  on. 


A  traveller,  I  entered  a  great  town. 

The  crush  of  human  life  swayed  to  and  fro 

Within  the  streets,    which    groaned  with 

waggons,  driven 
Over  the  roaring  causeways  evermore. 
I  heard  the  plashing  clank  of  many  wheels 
Rolled  round  in  water ;   and  the  measured 

stroke 
Of  hea%7  hammers  struck  on  bars  of  iron. 
There  was  the  mumbling  ravenousneas  of 
Ofire 

ver  its  prey,  as  If  it  feared  some  foe 
Would  snatch  the  fuel  from  its  Jaws,  before 
The  crackling  bones  were  ashes.— And  the 

smoke 
Of  furnaces  was  vomited  ftx)m  the  throats 
Of  towering  chimneys,  high  above  the  town. 
Each  like  an  ebon  column  bearing  up 
The  overarching  cloud  which  vaulted  in 
This  forge  of  earth  from  heaven. 

The  workshops  glow. 
Sweats  the  grimed  giant  at  his  Cyclop  toil, 
Ivonging  for  eve,  to  lay  his  lubbair  length 
Dovn  in  his  den.     And  on  a  stage  there 

stamped 


An  orator  before  a  Uateoing  tlirong,— 

So  vehement,  yon  would  have  thought  the 

world 
Hung  on  his  talk ;  although  the  roar  around 
Turned  to  a  pantomime  his  legs  and  arm^ 
One  ecta^'  of  action.    I  could  bear 
Him  utter  •*  tibtrty,  and  **  rights  of  man ;" 
But  more  the  hubbub  of  the  boiling  town 
Snatched  from  my  ears.     But  I  had  seen 

these  words 
Posted  about  on  walls,  In  characters 
Of  every  colour  and  preposterous  size. 
There,  in  the  twilight  of  a  dingy  room, 
A  man  sits  bent  above  a  whirling  whed, 
Holding  some  slender  wires  of  steel  tn  *• 

hand. 
A  gauze-net  masks  his  montb,  and  a  Hoall 

dust 
Flies  from  the  rods,  as  they  do  tonch  the 

wheel. 
His  cough  is  hollow— brow  oppressed  with 

thouglit, 
And  with  disquietude.    Two  daughters  near 
Are  prankt  as  if  for  festival:  hediglit 
W^ith  combs  of  brass,  and  tawdry  finery, 
Preparing  to  depart,  and  take  their  stand 
All  day  before  the  mules,  within  a  room 
Vast  as  God's  temples,  and  more  thronged 

than  they 
With  that  pale   class  which  ministers  to 

wealth. 
At  length,  sounds  took  a  meaning  in   nnlne 

ears, 
And  spoke  a  language  I   eould  oonstrue. 

Hence 
Dull  trampUngs  came  of  troope  upon  tlie 

march— 
And  that  was  war.    And  henoe,  dtfpalring 

shrieks 
Of  wives  by  drunkards  struck— and  tliat  was 

vice, 
And  hence,  the  hurried   whisper  of  the 

thief— 
And  that  was  crime.    And  hence,  the  chuck- 
ling laugh 
Of  rogues  dispensing  Justice  to  their  clients, 
And  taking  their  possessions  as  their  fee— 
And  that  was  law.    And  henoe,  the  cries  of 

babes 
Expiring  at  the  breasts  of  milUessmothers— 
And  that  was  poverty.  And  hence,  the  hum 
Of  hundreds  struggling  in  a  stifling  room 
To  pass  eacli  other,  over  slippery  floors, 
And  under  blazing   lights— and  that  was 

fashion. 
And  hence,  the  roar  of  reckless  debauchees— 
Hip— hip— hurrah  !.~and  that  was  pleaanre. 

And 
Hence,  the  unceashig  shovelling  down  ef 

earth 
Over  corruption— that   was  death.      And 

hence. 
From   every  comer  of  the  crammed   ex- 
panse. 
The  Bal>el-babble  of  the  multitude 
Building  out  heaven— and  tliat  was  htunan 

life. 
I  saw  a  wall  enclose  an  ample  space. 
Whence  waggons  without  number  day  by 

day 
Drew  forth  great  loads  of  blackness.    And 

wltliin, 
Jutt  in  the   centre   of  that   space  benoatli 
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n«  iMlaBclMl7  toMlBg  of  A  beam, 

Vhich  swayed  ftr  erer  ap  and  down,  there 

yawned 
A  golf.    And  as  I  watched,  came  oosing  up 
From  Its  infernal  sonroe,  the  thing  itself. 
I  eoald  not  Imt  admire  the  desperate  haste 
With  which  men  seemed  to  seize  the  sight- 
less ora^ 
And  bear  it  off  as  if  'twere  gold.     But  they 
Told  me  that  gold  itself  were  worse  than 

drosa 
If  it  conld  not  be  made  to  purchase  this. 
Hds  was  what  Ibd  the  flr«,  which  nerred 

the  force. 
Which  urged  the  wheels,  which  worked  the 

million  worlu, 
^lilch  minister  to  man,   and  make  him 

what? 
Kot  €rod,  nor  like  to  God ;  but  simply  that 
Which  can  dispense  with  Ciod,   or  suffer 

iilm 
A  church  or  two,  amidst  a  thousand  &nes 
To  every  idol  of  earth*8  Pantheon, 
Given  as  a  compromise  to  that  fond  few 
Who  choose  to  think  that  in  these  forward 


God  ts  fur  grown-up  men. 

I  bent  me  down 
And  gathered  up  some  fragments  of  the 

thing 
More  predons  than  was  gold.     And   I  des- 
cried 
Within  the  shimmeringtof  the  brittle  stone. 
Traces  of  ferny  leares,  and  Ammonites, 
And  Nautili,  and  Farnlariss,  thick 
W^lth  foliage,  and  the  Uper  Calamite, 
And  such  included  spectres  of  the  past, 
Cast  from  the  channs  of  their  primeral 

graves 
To  form  the  worship  of  a  modem  world. 
1  thought— and  thought— long  while:  and 

to  my  thon^t 
There  rose  the  vision  of  the  future  state 
Reserved  for  these  materials,  thrust  within 
llie  furnace  blast,— heaved  up  the  roaring 

throats 
Of  chimneys — turned  adrift  upon  the  clouds, 
And  hurried  thenoe— whither  ?  who  knows? 

And  then 
There  rose  the  vision  of  the  future  sUte 
Reserved  for  those  who  wwahipped  the  black 


And  I  waa   hurrying    on.— But    one  ap- 
proached. 
Bright  with  the  pearly  lustre  of  the  skies, 
And,  wafting  me  to  a  surpassing  world 
Of  lovellneas  and  amaranthine  bloom. 
Whispered  within  mine  ear  words  fhll  of 

deep 
And  InezpresstTe  meaning.    Would  that  I 
Had  power  to  utter  In  the  ear  of  earth 
^liat  was  xevealed  in  mine  I    The  evasive 

Truth 
Stood  uperect  befbre  me:  how  the  fiite 
Of  things  gone  by  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
When  of  the  myriad  past  no  millionth  pari 


Should  prove  to  have  been  formed  in  valu : 

how  life 
Slumbered  in  death,  as  death  lay  bid  in  life  ; 
The  soul  that  floats  upon  the  wateis,  and 
Sails  through  the  air,  and  grows  within  the 

ground, 
The  spirit  of  intelligence,  and  hope, 
And  power,  and  light,  and  beauty :  how  the 

Last 
Was  fh>m  the  First  foreseen— provided  for : — 
How  in  the  steaming  of  that  torrid  plain. 
And  in  that  black  abyss  of  Ufe-llke  death. 
The  vast  metropolis  of  after  days 
Lay  like  a  prophecy  :— how  wombed  within 
Tliat  mighty  dty,  like  an  embryo. 
Throbs  its  own  destiny,  for  future  birth 
After  the  fashion  of  its  parent^  but 
To  nobler  fortunes  heir  :— how  in  the  full 
Accomplishment    of    some    deep-reaching 

pUn, 
The  Past,  so  lost  in  its  entanglements, 
Will  bang  connected  like  the  golden  chain 
Fabled  to  hang  from  deity  to  earth. 
Of  which  the  loftier  links  bear  all  below, 
But   e'en  the  lowest    hold   the    earth  to 

heaven ;—  < 

And  thus,  how  all  Is  part  of  one  great  whole; 
And  not  a  tronA  of  Fern,  or  spiral  shell. 
Or  fragment  of  the  f^^le  Calamite, 
But  had  its  placo  and  uses  pre-ordained 
From  all  eternity.    And  by  a  long 
Analogy  of  wisdom,  I  was  left 
To  argue  deeper  mysteries  than  these. 
To  see  in  the  perspective,  half  revealed. 
The  permanence  and  dignity  of  nrtnd. 
Tlie  subtle  thoughts  that  ramlfled  in  brains 
Long  since  dry  dust:— the  foliage  of « the 

heart 
Waved  o'er  forgotten    paths:— the  healing 

fruit 
I  From  nameless  virtues  ripened :— the  black 

Juice 
'  Of  secret  influence^  poisoning  acts 
:  Which  with  the  actors  slumber  in  the  depths 
i  Of  unrecorded  history :— all  were  there. 

Stamped  on  the    strata   of  remembrance, 
!      thence 

I  To  be  upheaved  in  plenitude  of  time 
I  Into  the  light,  and  spread  before  our  eyes 

As  witnesses.    I  dimly  saw  the  spring 
I  Of  all  that's  done  from  all  that  has  been 
j      done:~ 
And  the  significance  of  every  deed. 
To  prove,  uliistrate,  and  account  for  man. 
Of  such  1  caught  a  glimpse— obscure  but 

vast, 
Like  the  far  outline  of  an  Alpine  range 
Sublime  against    the    heaven.     I  learned 
that  Love— 

Love  as  it  is  in  God— as  it  Is  God- 
Resolves  the  mighty  problem  of  the  world— 
And  there  was  more— much  more  than  I 

can  speak. 
Within  the  rapture  of  that  whisper  — 
*       •       *       •         •        *         • 

Fain 
Would  I  have  dwelt  in  that  delidous  land 
For  ever:— but  my  hour  was  not  yet  come  - 
My  lifo  was  due  to  life.    .\nd  so  I  dropped 
Down  to  the  eartii  again— to  meditate. 
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The  Kev.  Mr.  Brooke  should  be  a  poet  by  birth,  if  genias 
were  transmittible  by  inheritance^  as  he  is  a  descendant  of  one 
who  was,  in  his  day,  a  distinguished  poet — the  author  of  Gtu- 
tavus  Fasa,  But  Mr.  Brooke  should  remember  that  poetry 
loses  its  god-like  character  when  it  seeks  for  meretricious  aid 
from  subjects  of  a  painful  or  disgusting  nature.  Delirium 
Tremens  is  not  a  pleasing  subject  for  a  poem,  yet  Mr.  Brooke 
has  adopted  it.  Scarlet  Fever  is  not  a  very  poetical  theme, 
but  Mr.  Brooke  has  selected  the  disease  as  the  subject  of 
some  verses,  in  which  the  following  appear :  — 


**  Alaa,  alas,  thy  words  are  trae." 
She  sat  upheaved  upon  a  pillow. 

Her  ftce  all  flushed  with  scarlet  hue, 
Her  chest  wild  heaving,  like  a  billow— 

Fainting,  yet  fighting  hard  for  breath. 

In  linking  Nfttore's  strife  with  death. 


The  black  blood  trickled  flrom  her  lipt; 

From  side  to  side  her  head  she  caat« 
While  o'er  her  glassy  eyes'  eclipse 

The  thick  brown  films  were  gathering  Cut. 
Oh,  what  a  weight  of  dire  distress 
Wrought  fearftuly  on  that  young  £aoe! 


Mr.  Brooke  calls  his  book.  Poems  Illtisiratire  of  GraeCg 
Creation,  Suffering;  but  does  he  think  it  poetical  to 
turn  into  rhyme  Coqpet^s  Surgical  Dictionary,  or  to  versify 
TAe  Ph^sician^s  Vade  Mecum.  ?  That  he  is  possessed  of  poetic 
ability  is  clear,  and  if  he  were  to  confine  himself  to  subjects  of 
a  legitimately  poetical  character,  we  doubt  not  his  ability 
would  be  generally  acknowledged.  His  power  of  versification 
is  sweet  and  musical,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  insert 
the  following  lines :  — 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  JACOB  BEHMEN. 

When  within  the  walls  of  Oorlitz  the  Teutonic  Mjrstic  lay, 
Circled  by  his  weeping  dear  ones,  watching  till  he  passed  away ; 
When,  with  coming  death  contending,  the  reluctant  flame  of  life, 
Leaping  in  its  silver  socket,  scarce  maintained  the  dubious  strife: 

It  was  day-break,  and  the  crimson  of  the  purple  skies  had  come, 
Like  a  spirit,  through  the  lattice,  flushing  all  the  sick  man's  room. 
Lighting  up  his  fixing  features,  calm  as  marble  sculpture-wrought, 
With  something  like  the  lofty  life  of  former  tone  and  thought. 

Broader,  brighter  broke  the  morning,  and  the  crimson  hues  are  goma^ 
And  blazing  all  with  gems  and  gold,  upheaves  God's  glorious  sun. 
Was  it  tills  that  stayed  the  life-tides,  as  they  slowly  ebbed  away? 
Was  it  this  that  checked  the  spirit,  ere  it  soared  to  endless  day  ? 

Up  spake  the  dying  man,  and  said,  "  Ope  the  door,  that  I  m^y  hear 
Thftt  soft  music  which  Is  ringing  wild  and  sweet  within  my  ear; 
Heard  you  not  that  Htrain  excelling?— blessed  sound,  it  sinks  and  fklla: 
Oh  Lord,  it  is  thy  thrilling  voice  that  for  my  spirit  calls. 

**0h,  strength  of  love — oh,  life  of  death— my  God,  above  this  honr 
Lift  me.    Oh,  Christ,  the  waves  are  strong,  but  stronger  is  thy  power." 
Then  to  the  wall  he  turned  his  face—**  I  am  going  hence,**  he  cried, 

"  To  Paradise,  to  meet  my  Lord;"  and  softly  thus  he  died. 

And  was  it  not  a  marvel  strange,  in  such  an  hour  to  see, 
Bow  God  did  loose  his  servant's  mind  fh>m  its  life-long  fimtasy  ?— 
How  one  like  him,  so  overwrought,  who  had  leaped  beyond  all  rules , 
To  plunge  in  depths  untrod  alike  by  nages  and  by  fools, 
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Rapt  la  the  sainted  tebbath,  trod  the  centre  and  the  ground 
Of  man*e  natare,  ehadowed  orer  with  a  mystery  profound- 
Felt  the  touch  of  God  the  Savioor,  In  seven  days'  shadow  dim, 
Sttw  the  Spirit  with  his  lampe^held  his  peace,  and  worshipped  Him  f 

To  think  that  such  a  mind  and  man,  on  this,  his  dying  day, 
Like  a  river  issuing  bright  and  swift  from  weeds  that  clogffBd  ita  way, 
Heard  bnt  the  heavenly  shepherd's  voice,  as  the  shadowy  vale  he  trod, 
lliea  laid  him  down,  like  some  dear  child,  and  slept  to  wake  with  God. 

These  are  the  only  poetical  publications  issued  lately  from 
the  Dablin  Press,  to  which  we  can  at  present  refer.    In  future 

Capers  we  shall  resume  this  subject,  and,  under  their  proper 
eading,  and  more  particular  arrangement  of  style  of  compo- 
sition, refer  to  the  poems  of  the  De  Veres,  of  Lover,  of  De 
Jean,  and  of  Davis,  254^  Belfast  Man. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  this  paper,  dwelt  rather  upon  the 
position  of  our  resident  litterateurs  than  upon  the  merits 
or  demerits,  critically  considered,  of  the  authors.  We  have  point- 
ed out  the  faults  of  Irish  literary  life ;  we  have  indicated  the 
causes  which  conduce  to  make  Uterature  here  a  trade,  rather 
than  a  profession ;  where  he  who  possesses,  or  fancies  that  he 
possesses,  talents,  uses  these  talents  as  a  chaffering  peddler  dis- 
plays his  wares  to  a  country  wench,  putting  upon  them,  not  the 
true  rate  of  an  open  market,  but  the  tricky  price  which  can  be 
obtained  where  pretence  passes  for  reality,  and  where  impu- 
dence assumes  for  vulgar  presumption  a  value  which  belongs 
only  to  open,  confessed,  and  genuine  merit.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
men  of  no  ability  become,  to  the  Dublin  public,  men  of  ability; 
and  men  of  ability  become  men  of  great  genius;  and  thusthe  whole 
system  of  quackery  and  puffery  produces  its  fledglings  of  Parnas- 
sus, whilst  all  is  literary  envy,  literary  detraction,  and  literary 
snobbishness.  Xo  man  receives  his  real  and  deserved  praise  or 
censure^ — he  is  puffed  by  his  friends  and  decried  by  his  oppo- 
nents^— ^this,  alas !  is  the  position  of  Irish  literature,  and  the 
merits  or  demerit,  of  our  poets,  from  the  specimens  we  have 
inserted — we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

The  scientific  and  medical  professions  are  doing  man's  work 
in  oar  country.  Within  the  past  eight  months  two  most 
ably  and  cleverly  conducted  journals  have  issued  from 
the  Dublin  Press,  and  in  2^Ae  Monthly  Journal  of 
Industrial  Process,  in  TAe  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  with  their 
learned  and  zealous  supporters,  we  believe  full  evidence  is 
furnished  that  at  length  dilettanteism  in  these  walks  of  life  is 
exploded^  that  Irish  learning  can  find  field  for  its  display  at 
home,  and  need  not  fly  to  England  or  Scotland  to  make  itself 
known;  possibly  from  this  effort  upon  the  part  of  scientific  Irish- 
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men  may  arise  a  spirit  which  will  extend  its  influence  to  those 
of  their  fellow  countrvmen  whose  genius,  or  whose  bent  of  mind 
is  merely  literary,  and  thus  all  may  learn,  what  some  men  know, 
that  to  be  the  chief  genius  of  a  clique,  or  of  a  section,  is  to 
be  as  unlike  a  man  of  true  genius,  as  ''a  wit  amongst  lords,'' 
is  unlike  '^a  lord  amongst  wits.*' 


Art.  II.— JOHN  BANIM. 

PART.  I. 

INTRODUCTION.      BIRTH.      SCHOOL  DATS.     YOUTH. 
FIRST  LOVE. 

In  reading  the  biographies  of  literary  men  he,  who  observes 
the  results  of  their  life  labors,  but  too  frequently  closes  the 
pages  describing  the  final  scene  of  all,  impressed  by  the 
sad  truth  that  genius  is  a  glowing  complexion  of  the  miud, 
and,  like  to  that  of  the  radiant-hued  cheek,  is  only  a  *'  fatal 
gift  of  beauty,''  ^'betokening  a  dower  unto  the  tomb."  Genius, 
from  the  first,  has  toiled  in  want,  in  pain,  in  sorrow.  Genius 
has  had  its  Martyrs  too,  and,  standing  in  Poets'  Corner,  we  can 
fancy  that  there  float  around  us  the  dim,  sad,  spectres  of 
Churchyard  proclaiming  that 

"Poverty  and  Poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclose"— 
of  Nash  lamenting,  with  a  wild  fierceness — 

"Why  is't  damnation  to  despair  and  die 
When  life  is  my  true  happiness*  disease" — 

of  Chatterton,  daring  starvation  so  bravely  despite  its 
gnawing  pangs — of  Otway  choked  by  the  beggar's  crust, 
devoured  too  ravenously — of  Goldsmith  living  on  pennies — 
of  great,  noble,  Samuel  Johnson  wearing  out  his  bright  years 
in  poverty,  but  a  man  in  all — of  Kirke  White,  poor  murdered 
child  of  song  and  sorrow — of  John  Keats,  by  bis  solitary 
hearth,  a  gloom-rapt  soul,  to  whom 

" — The  bare  heath  of  life  presents  no  bloom — " 
of  Gerald  Grifiin,  so  worn  and  wan  before   his  time,   starving 
by  day,  and  awakened  at  night,  by  the  dread  pulsation  of  his 
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throbbing  hearty  to  sigh  lest  day  and  its  toil  had  come  once 
more, — and,  most  woiul  of  all,  Sir  Walter  and  Southey,  so 
good  and  true  in  all  that  makes  the  nobility  of  christian  man- 
hood, so  bright  in  intellect,  and  so  dauntless  in  labor  once,  but 
80  crashed  and  broken  at  the  olose  of  life, — come  before  us,  all 
teaching  great  truths  in  the  moral  of  their  lives — and  proving 
too,  that  old  Burton  judged  rightly  when,  in  I5itf  Anatomy  tf 
Melancholy,  he  quaintly  wrote,  that  the  Destinies  of  old  ''  put 
poverty  upon  Mercury  as  a  punishment,  since  when,  poetry  and 
beggary  are  Geminii,  twin-born  brats,  inseparable  companions. 
Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money/' 

It  is  true  that  genius  has  often  been  its  own  doomster. 
Debauchery  and  improvidence  have,  alasl  been  lures  to  lead  the 
grandest  souls  to  ruin ;  and  fancies  which,  in  the  dawn  of  fame 
blazed  bright  in  beauty,  have  set  in  black  clouds  of  gross  and 
earthy  passion.  But  thei:e  are  other  sufferers  who  have  per- 
ished in  the  contest  with  the  world,  and  who,  in  mental  anguish, 
and  in  bodily  pain,  attempted  to  accomplish  the  great  deeds 
of  which  in  youth  they  dreamed  those  dreams  that  come  only 
in  the  days  when 

*' — ^All  we  met  was  fair  and  good. 

And  all  was  good  that  time  could  bring. 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  spring 
Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood." 

These  are  the  real  Martyrs  of  genius  who,  commencing  life  in 
strength  and  hope — with  that  hope  whose  rosy  light  tints  every 
rugg^  pathway  in  the  far  off  steeps  that  must  be  passed  ere  the 
gorgeous  dream-land  of  golden  fame  can  be  reached ;  commencing 
life  too,  with  that  power  which  ever  dwells  in  the  deep  heart 
of  youth,  making  to-day  but  the  training  ground  for  a  future, 
when,  amongst  the  clashing  of  minds,  in  the  jarring  struggle 
the  world,  triumph  shall  crown  him  a  victor, — hope  on  for  ever. 
Such  a  roan  as  this  was  John  Banim :  a  bright-hearted,  true- 
sooled  Irishman.  He  began  his  way  of  toil  in  trusting  daring, 
— side  by  side  with  a  loving  unchanging  wife,  he  would  try  the 
power  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius ;  and  had  Omniscient  Wisdom  spared  him 
health,as  fully  as  it  bestowed  upon  him  energy  of  soul,  and  each 
ability  of  mind,  he  would  have  been  the  Scott  of  Ireland.  But  all 
his  life  long  he  labored  amidst  the  frowns  of  Fortune  or  the  tor- 
tures of  disease.  He  wrote  in  the  intervals  of  anguish,  frequently 
too,   during  its  paroxysms,  and  closed  his  life  a  mind-wreck. 
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drifting  away  upon  the  lone  black  sea  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
But  herein  it  is  that  his  life  deserves  a  record :  its  home  love, 
its  beautiful  affection  for  her  whom  the  Qennans  so  thought- 
fully call  The  House  Mother ;  his  never-flagging  hope ;  his 
patient  endurance ;  his  triumphs ;  his  efforts  after  excellence 
as  a  novelist^  form  many  important  teachings  for  him  who 
would  enter  the  world  a  candidate  for  literary  fame. 
'  Banim  was^  in  heart  and  soul^  a  man ;  and  in  toiling  onward 
in  his  self-chosen  profession,  amidst  all  his  griefs  he  was  ever 
a  hero,  disdaining  to  be,  while  the  soul  of  a  man  dwelt  in 
manhood's  frame — 

*'An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry/' — 
Work,  was  his  motto,  and  of  the  great  psalm  of  life  he  made 
the  anthem 

Laborare  Est  Orare. 

Like  Southey>  he  was  always  hoping,  and  always  working, 
— and  the  glory  of  his  toil  was  not  in  the  present  work,  but  in 
that  which  should  be  accomplished  in  future  times  :  Uke  Scott, 
he  loved  the  humorous  side  of  things,  and  when  not  in 
heroics  was  most  at  ease.  His  letters  are  more  hearty  than 
those  of  Moore ;  and  the  self-reliant  independence  of  one  who 
would  be  successful  by  his  own  efforts,  is  plain  and  evident  in 
all  his  communications  with  the  household  at  home.  From 
thefirstletter  tothelast,  now  before  us,  these  feelings  are  fully 
expressed;  and  much  as  we  have  read,  much  as  we  know,  of  lite- 
rary men  and  their  habits, — we  believe  that  of  those  who  are  the 
supports  of  the  periodical  Press,  there  is  no  man  whom  a  Chris- 
tian, a  gentleman,  or  a  brother  litterateur  would  prefer  to 
have  called  Friend,  before  John  Banim. 

In  the  year  1792  there  resided  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  a 
young,  hard-working  man,  named  Michael  Banim.  A 
natural  love  of  out-door  exercise  and  field  sports  had  sprung 
up  in  his  breast,  and  had  been  strengthened  by  all  the  influ- 
ences that  extend  to  young  men  who  reside  in  a  county,  even 
less  remarkable  for  the  sporting  habits  of  its  gentry,  than  of  those 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  once  famous  Kilkenny  Hunt. 
Michael  Banim  united  pleasure  with  business,  pushing  his 
way  in  the  world  as  a  trader  in  all  the  necessaries  of  a 
sportsman's  and  angler's  outfit, — dealing  in  everything  from  a 
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fowling  piece  of  John  Rigb/s  to  one  of  Martin  Kelly's  fishing 
rods.     He  was  a  fanner  t^,  and  kept  a  pair  of  well  bred  horses. 

From  the  days  vshenFena^,  in  TAe  Complete  Angler,  kissed 
the  pretty  milkmaid^  who  sang  so  sweetly, — (one  conld 
wish,  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbary — "that  she  may  die  in  the 
spring,  and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck 
round  about  her  winding  sheet*' — )and  for  which  the  grave 
Piscator  reproves  him,  with  a,  "Come,  scholar !  let  Maudlin 
alone :  do  not  you  otfer  to  spoil  her  voice/'  to  the  time  when 
young  Squire  Thomhill  stole  away  the  heart  of  poor  Olivia 
Primrose,  sportsmen  have  been  the  victims  of  bright  eyes, 
and  have  made  fond  husbands  too,  notwithstanding  the 
calumny  of  the  jilted  lover  in  Lochle^  Hall^  who  declares  of 
his  sporting  rival — 
"  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spentits  novel 

force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse": — 
and  so  Michael  Banim    fell  beneath   the   power  of  the  god 
who  "rules  the  Camp,the  Court,the  Grove,"and  was  married,in 
the  year  1792,  to  Joannah  Carroll. 

She  was  of  honest,  respectable  parentage,  and  of  her  char- 
acter, and  personal  appearance,  her  eldest  son,  Michael,  has 
given,  in  describing  Base  Brady,  the  heroine  of  The  Ghost 
Hnnter  and  Hie  Family,  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  She  could  not  be  called  beautiful,  for  her  nose  was  neither 
Roman  nor  Grecian  ;  nay,  as  we  wish  to  speak  candidly  in  all 
cases,  we  must  confess  that  it  was  rather  broad  at  the  base,  and 
perhaps  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  too  wide.  But  then 
her  lips  were  cherry-red,  and  beautifully  formed ;  her  forehead 
was  as  smooth  as  polished  ivory ;  her  cheeks  were  round  and 
peachy,  and,  in  colour,  '  like  to  the  Catherine  pear,  the  side 
that's  next  the  sun  :'  her  chin  was  full,  marbly,  and  a  little 
dimpled ;  and  as  for  teeth,  Bose  might  be  excused  for  unneces- 
sarily displaying  them,  had  she  had  the  vanity  to  do  so.  The 
eye  is  the  gem  of  the  countenance;  and  Rose  conld  boast  two  dark 
hazel  ones,  beaming  with  good  nature,  or  with  affection,  full  of 
sense  and  intellect,  and  sometimes  shooting  forth  a  sly  humour. 
She  was  not  tall,  but  her  figure  was  nicely  moulded.  Richard- 
son, while  enumerating  the  perfections  of  his  Clarissa,  (poor, 
poor  Clarissa!)  relates  that  her  attire  always  bore  the  gloss  of 
newness.  We  claim  the  same  praise  for  our  humble  little  heroine, 
and  we  add  that  whatever  she  wore,  seemed  of  the  exact  colour, 
kind,  and  pattern,  which  became  her  best. 
18 
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"She  was  as  cheerfully  industrioas  as  a  bee  in  the  garden.  Al- 
most from  her  childhood  she  had  been  accustomed  to  earn  some- 
thing for  herself,  and  by  assiduity  and  prjidence  in  her  occu- 
pationii;,  she  was  enabled  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  comforts 
of  the  family,  but  to  '  put  money  in  her  purse :  *  and  that 
purse,  a  capacious  one  of  gold-flowered  silk,  lay  in  a  deep  corner 
of  the  chest  in  her  bedroom,  and  into  it  guinea  after  guinea 
found  their  way,  until  Rose  had  laid  up  her  own  dower."'*     * 

She  possessed  a  mind  of  very  superior  order,  and  a  store  of 
good  sense,  and  womanly,  wifely  patience;  and  these,  with  health 
and  trust  in  Heaven,  were  her  only  marriage  portion. 

Michael  Banim  was  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  but  with  a  fund 
of  deep  and  genuine  feeling  at  heart ;  and  here  his  wife's 
gentle  affection  was  the  quiet  soother  of  all  care ;  and  soon 
he  was  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  respected  by  his 
superiors  in  rank,  and,  best  test  of  all,  of  one's  real  worth, 
respected  by  his  neighbours  and  by  his  equals. 

In  August,  1790,  there  was  born  to  him  a  son,  named 
Michael,  who  is  still  living,  and  whom,  in  the  course  of  this 
biography,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  His  se- 
cond son,  John  Banim,  was  born  on  the  third  day  of  April,179S. 

John  grew  up  a  plain  looking  child^  with  great  staring 
eyes ;  and  his  only  characteristic  was  a  kind,  loving  dis- 
position, which  endeared  him  to  all  the  humble  household. 
He  was  petted  by  his  mother,  and  her  kindness,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  own  love  of  those  about  him,  renderea  bis 
early  years  but  one  united  train  of  childish  ioys. 

His  mother,  as  we  have  stated,  petted,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  indulged  him ;  the  best  place  at  table,  and  the  nicest 
dainties  of  the  dinner,  even  in  mere  childhood,  were  his ;  and 
although  Mrs.  Banim  did  not  spoil  her  boy  so  excessively 
as  did  Quick,  the  actor,  his  little  girl,  who,  because  she 
wished  to  dabble  her  feet  in  the  gravy  of  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
was  permitted  to  sit  astride  upon  the  joint,  yetlittle  John  Banim 
merelyescaped  the  socially  atrocious  character  of  an  enfant  ter- 
rible. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  some  information,  for  his  position 
and  time ;  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  good  mental  powers, 
increased  and  strengthened  by  a  love  for  reading.  Thus  both 
the  parents  of  the  future  novelist  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing and   appreciating  the   advantages   of  education,   and   in 

•  See  **The  Ghost  Hunter  and  His  Family,"  p.  34. 
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his  fourth  year  their  son  John  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  bj  Mrs. 
Alice  Moore,  where  it  was  possible  to  learn  the  Horn  Book,  and 
some  fair  share  of  the  rudiments  of  reading, — provided  the  words 
▼ere  not  too  long,  and  were  those  in  ordinary  use. 

Here,  however,  John  did  not  continue  a  scholar. 
Like  the  more  famous  Academy  and  Lyceum,  Alice  Moore's 
school  was  held  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  this  circurostanoe 
so  much  excited  the  indignation  of  little  Banim,  that  he  rushed 
to  his  home  from  the  cottage  seminary,  after  an  hour's  tuition, 
declaring  to  his  mother  that  he  could  not  stay  in  a  school 
where  "  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  walls,  or  a  step  of 
stairs  in  the  house/'  Mrs.  Banim  thought  this  outburst 
but  the  childish  indication  of  an  aspiring  mind,  and  did  not 
force  her  little  boy  to  return,  but  sent  him  to  the  school  of  a 
Miss  Lamb,  who  appears  to  have  taught  him  the  very  merest 
branches  of  learning.  She  was,  like  many  other  school  mis- 
tresscs,good-humored,quiet,and  fat — women  who  are  supported 
by  parents  simply  because  they  act  as  a  species  of  upper  nurses, 
keeping  the  children  from  harm  and  home.  With  Miss 
Lamb,  John  remained  until  he  could,  as  she  used 
afterwards  to  boast,  "turn  the  Primer  J' 

In  his  fifth  year  he  was  removed  from  Miss  Lamb's  to  a 
school  at  that  period  well  known  in  Kilkenny  and  its  vicinity, 
as  "The  Enriish  Academy,  Kilkenny.''  Its  master,  Mr. 
Qeoi^  Charles  Buchanan,  was  an  oddity ;  and  if  ever  man, 
lived,  for  whom  the  apology  offered  by  Sir  Walter  for  one  of  his 
characters  should  be  freely  admitted  as  a  jJea  in  bar  of 
all  deprecation,  Qeorge  Charles  Buchanan  could  claim  its 
follest  benefit,  for  truly  "  the  man  was  mortal,  and  was  born 
a  schoolmaster." 

Banim  was,  as  we  have  observed,  adoringly  fond  of  his 
mother.  With  a  child*s  love  he  ever  feared  to  lose  lier,  and 
about  the  period  of  his  entrance  into  Mr.  Buchanan's  school  his 
chief  grief  was,Iest  a  notorious  highway  man  of  the  time,  named 
**  Farrel  the  Bobber,"  should  steal  away  his  mother  whilst 
he  was  absent.  This  phantom  haunted  all  his  hours  of  play; 
and  if  for  a  time  he  forgot  his  mother's  fancied  danger,  upon 
recollecting  the  fact,  he  deserted  his  playmates,  and  ran  to 
the  house  to  assure  himself  of  her  presence  and  safety.  She, 
in  her  turn,  used  to  watch  for  him,  and  as  the  eager  little 
face  was  pressed  to  the-  window,  she  smiled  upon  it  those 
smiles  which  gave  a  balm  to  many  a  sorrow  in  after  years. 
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A  young,  warm  soul  like  this  could  not  confine  itself  to 
one  object  of  affection ;  and  John's  love  for  bis  elder  brother, 
Michael,  was,  even  in  these  yesrs,  tender  and  devoted.  The 
second  day  after  John's  introduction  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  esta- 
blishment, Michael  was  placed  upon  his  knees  in  the  centre 
of  the  school-room^  in  punishment  for  some  fault.  John 
enquired  the  reason,  and  finding  that  it  was  but  the  prelimin- 
ary to  a  more  severe  punishment,  rushed  to  his  brother's  side, 
and  threw  his  arms  around  the  offender's  neck.  The  master 
ordered  him  to  his  seat — he  but  clung  the  closer;  and  threats 
were  unavailing  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  culprit. 
Bribes  were  tried  : — five  shillings  were  offered,  he  was  un- 
purchasable — two  crown  pieces,  bright  and  shining,  were 
cUnked  before  him,  but  all  was  unavailing ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  reward  of  his  consistent  affection,  his  brother  was 
forgiven,  John  led  him  in  triumph  to  his  place,  and  having 
seen  him  safely  seated,  burst,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  into 
tears. 

Michael  Banim,  the  father,  was,  as  we  have  written,  a  man 
of  strong  and  violent  temper.  He  punished  his  children  at 
one  time  for  trifles ;  at  another  he  permitted  more  serious 
offences  to  pass  unreproved,  beins  ever  guided  by  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  which  was  excited  by  various  circumstances 
unconnected  with  the  particular  fault  before  him.  Mrs. 
Banim  rarely  punished :  yet  a  reproving  word  from  her  lips  was 
more  dreaded  by  her  children  than  blows  and  violent  threats 
from  the  hand  and  tongue  of  their  father.  Indeed  so  great  a 
feeling  of  terror  did  his  mother's  anger  excite  in  the  mind 
of  John,  that  once,  when  he  had  watched  her  through  a 
keyhole,  flog  his  brother  for  some  offence  with  a  whip  which 
.  he  had  frequently  seen  his  father  use  for  a  like  purpose,  he 
became  so  much  terrified  at  the  unusual  occurrence,  that  he 
ran  to  the  barrack  gate,  and  entreated  the  sentry  to  come  and 
save  his  brother,  whom  his  mother  was  about  to  murder. 

These  are  but  the  traits  of  childhood,  which  friends  treasure 
up  in  memory,  to  make  a  story  for  the  winter  fire-side;  and  yet 
they  show  the  spirit  of  a  future  man,  who,in  years  of  well  won, 
honorably  worn  reputation,  lookback  to  those  days  of  child- 
ish griefs  and  jovs,  with  swelling  heart,  because  they  were 
the  days  of  home  and  love. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  academy  was  not  exactly  suited  to  a  boy 
of  .Banim's  disposition.     Tlie  master  was  a  clever  man,  but 
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profeflBed  to  teach  all  subjects^  conimencing  ^ith  v\hat  be 
caDed  ''oratorical  reading/'  and  ending  with  the  modern 
languages.  He  was  an  excellent  instrnctor  for  a  more  ad- 
yanced  papil,and  of  himself  and  bis  school^  The  ffEara  Family 
hare  given  the  following  graphic  account,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  novel.  Father  ConneU. 

"Through  the  partition  separating  bis  bedchamber  from 
the  school-room  the  head  of  the  seminary  had  bored  a  good  many 
holes,    nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,    some  straight  forward, 
some  slantingly,  to  enable  himself  to  peer  into  every  corner  of 
the  study,  before  entering  it  each  morning ;  and  this  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind.     At  either  end  of  the  long  apartment  was  a  large 
square  window,  framed  with  stone,  and,  indeed,  stone  also  in  its 
principal  divisions.     Over   head  ran   enormous  beams  of  old 
oak,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  were  monotonous  flights, 
all  in  a  row,  and  equally  distant  from  each  other,  of  monotonous 
angels,  in  stucco — the  usual  children's  heads,  with  goose  wings 
shooting  Arom  under  their  ears;  and  sometimes  one  or  two  of 
these  angels  became  fallen  angels,  flapping  down,  on  dipt  wings, 
dther  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor  or  else  ufion  the  boys'  heads, 
as  they  sat  to  their  desks,  and  confusing  them  and  their  books, 
and  slates  with  fragments  of  stucco  and  mortar,  rotten  laths, 
and  rusty  nails.     In  a  kind  of  recess,  on  the  side  of  the  school- 
room opposite  to  the  boys'   double   desks,  was  an  old  table, 
flanked  by  a  form,  at  which,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  sat  some 
half  dozen  young  cirls,  from  six  to  ten  years,  who  came  up 
from  thequaint  old  parlour  below,  under  the  care  of  the  master's 
daughter,  who  therein  superintended  their  education  in  inferior 
matters,  to  be  occasionally  delivered  into  bis  bands  for  more 
^celling  instruction.     The  principal  of  this  celebrated  seminary 
wrote  himself  down  in  full,  and  in  a  precise  round  hand,  James 
Charies  Bachmahon ;  and  his  establishment  as  '  the  English 
Academy :' — principal,  we  have  called  him— despotic  monarch 
we  should  have  called  him ;  for  he  never  had  had  more  than 
one  assistant,  and  the  bead  of  that  one  be  broke  before  they 
had  been  many  weeks  together.     And  never  were  absolute 
monarchy,  and  deep  searching  scrutiny,  more  distinctly  stamped 
and  carved  on  any  countenance,    than  upon   that  of  James 
Charles  fiuchmahon,  master  of  the  English  Academy.     And 
that  countenance  was  long  and  of  a  soiled  sallow  colour ;  and  the 
pockering  of  his  brows  and  eye-lids  awful ;  and  the  unblinking 
iteadinesa  of  bis  blueish  grey  eyes  insufferable ;  and  the  coUi 
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blooded  resoluteness  of  his  marbly  lips  unrelaxable.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of  him,  James  Charles  Buciimahon  might  have 
been  between  fifty  and  sixty,  but  he  wore  well.  He  was  tall, 
with  a  good  figure  and  remarkably  well  turned  limbs,  '  and  he 
had  the  gift  to  know  it/  for  in  order  not  to  hide  a  point  of 
the  beauty  of  those  limbs  from  the  world,  he  always  arrayed 
them  in  very  tight  fitting  pantaloons,  which  reached  down  to 
his  ankles.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  invariably  black.  A 
very  small  white  muslin  cravat,  and  a  frill  sticking  out  quit« 
straight  from  his  breast,  occupied  the  space  from  his  chin  to  his 
waist.  And  James  Charles  Buchmahon*s  hat  was  of  cream 
colour  beaver,  high  crowned,  and  broad  brimmed  :  and  he  ever 
carried  either  a  formidable  walking  stick  of  stout  oak,  or  else  a 
substitute  for  it,  made  of  five  or  six  peeled  switches,  cunningly 
twisted  together,  and  at  one  end  loaded  with  lead."^ 

From  this  establishment,  after  an  attendance  of  five  years, 
Banim  was  removed  to  a  seminary  kept  by  the  Bev.Mr.Magrath, 
at  that  period  considered  the  best  Koman  Cathohc  school  in 
Ireland  ;  he  continued  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Magrath's  for  about 
twelve  months,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  academy  of  a  well 
known  teacher,  named  Terence  Doyle. 

Although  not  a  very  idle  boy,  Banim  loved  to  study  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  his  own  time  ;  and  his  chiefest  pleasure  was  to 
steal  away  from  school,  and  lying  under  a  heage,  or  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  haycock,  to  pore  over  some  prized  volume  of 
''  romance  or  fairy  fable.''  Hans  Andersen,  in  all  his  dreamy 
youth,  never  longed  to  hear  the  lore  of  fairy  land  more  earnestly 
than  did  little  John  Banim,  and  his  ready  memory  enabled 
him  to  retain  the  subject  of  each  narrative  of  wonder.  From 
admiration,  however,  the  future  novelist  soon  aspired  to  imi- 
tation, and,in  his  sixth  year,  having  listened  in  silent  delight  to  a 
fairy  fiction  of  more  than  usual  interest,  he  resolved  to  write  a 
story,  his  own  sole  composition. 

He  was  not  sufiicieutly  tall  to  write  conveniently  at  a  table, 
even  when  seated,  and  having  placed  the  paper  upon  his  bed- 
room floor,  he  lay  down  beside  it  and  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plot.  During  three  months  he  devoted  nearly  all  his 
hours  of  play  to  the  completion  of  his  task,and  when  at  length  he 
had  concluded,  the  writing  was  so  execrable  that  healone  could 
decipher  it.  In  this  dilemma  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Michael,  and  of  a  schoolfellow^ — they  acted  as  amau- 

•  See'TatherConneU,"  Vol.1,  p.  252. 
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uenses^  relieving  each  other,  wbeu  weary  of  writiug  frotn 
John's  dictation.  When  the  tale  was  fully  transcribed  it 
vas  stitched  in  a  blae  cover,  and  John  determined  that  it 
should  be  printed.  But  here  the  important  question  of 
expense  arose  to  mind,  and  after  long  deliberation  the 
jbuthfal  author  thought  of  resorting  to  a  subscription  publi- 
cation. Accordingly  the  manuscript  was  shown  to  several 
of  his  father's  friends,  and  in  the  course  of  a  w^eek  the 
sabscribers  amounted  to  thirty,  at  a  payment  of  one  shilling 
each.  Disappointment  was  again  the  lot  of  our  little  genius  ; 
for  in  all  Kilkenny  he  could  not  induce  a  printer  to  under- 
take the  issuing  of  his  story.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
hopes ;  but,  honorable,  even  as  a  child,  he  no  sooner  found 
that  he  could  not  publish  the  tale  than  he  waited  upon  his 
subscribers  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  them  tlieir  shillings. 
All  received  him  kindly,  and  refused  the  money,  telling  him  that 
they  were  ({uit^  satisfied  with  reading  the  manuscript. 

His  literary  efforts  did  not  end  with  his  fairy  story.  We 
have  seen  a  romance  in  two  thick  manuscript  volumes,  written 
in  his  tenth  year  ;  and  have  looked  through  several  manu- 
script poems,  particularly  one  extending  to  over  a  thousand 
hnes,  entitled  Hibemia,  written  about  the  same  period. 

This  early  authorship  is  not  unusual  amongst  those  who  have 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  as  most 
students  of  literary  history  are  aware.  Cato  and  Hohbes,  Bacon 
andDescartes,Boyle  and  Alfieri,Gowley  and  Pope,with  a  hundred 
others,  were,  in  childhood  as  in  manhood,  philosophers,  or 
poets,  or  painters.  Like  these*  last,  Banim  longed  to  be  a  poet« 
even  in  early  days ;  and  amid  his  stolen  rambles  in  the  summer 
fields  felt  all  that  joy  in  Nature,  that  Pantheism  of  poetry,  which 
Byron  so  nobly  expressed,  when  he  makes  the  boy  Tasao  cry  : — 

" From  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth  ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers 
And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hours. 
Though  i  was  chid  for  wandering.'' 

The  poetic  faculty,  indeed,  appears  generally  to  have  developed 
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itself  in  early  life,  and  whilst  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Lope  de  V^a 
were,  even  in  school  days,  poets,  or  romance  writers,  Boccac- 
cio tells  us,  and  the  analogy  of  his  case  with  that  of  Bauim  is 
striking — *'  Before  seven  years  of  age,  when  as  yet  I  had  met 
with  no  stories,  was  without  a  master,  and  hardly  knew  my 
letters,  I  had  a  natural  talent  for  fiction,  aud  produced  some 
little  tales." 

But  neither  in  the  biography  of  Boccaccio,  nor  of  any  other 
man  of  genius,  can  we  discover  efforts  so  ardent  and  perse- 
vering, to  secure  self-improvement,  as  those  exhibited,  even 
in  childhood,  by  Banim.  Whilst  in  his  ninth  year  he  be- 
gan a  strange  Birth-day  observance.  About  a  week  be- 
fore his  Birth-day  he  commenced  the  arrangement  and  perusal 
of  all  the  verses,  and  pieces  in  prose,  composed  during  the 
preceding  year  ;  when  all  had  been  read,  and  duly  criticised,  be 
generally  found  that  one  set  was  puerile, — he  himself  being  but 
a  child, — another  set  was  turgid — a  tliird  portion  was  dull, — a 
fourth  lot  was  forced  or  unnatural,  aud  the  boy  Banim  was  as 
fastidious  in  self-criticism  as,  in  grave  manhood,  were  Gibbon, 
Buffon,  or  Campbell.  The  evening  of  the  Birth-day  having 
arrived,  the  condemned  manuscripts  were  gathered  in  a  pile, 
to  which  a  lighted  match  was  applied,  and,  as  the  blaze 
mounted  high,  the  little  author  danced,  gleefully,  around  the 
holocaust. 

He  felt  no  regret  in  thus  destroying  his  compositions.  He 
was  resolved  that  the  productions  of  his  intellect  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  should  be  superior  to  those  of  the  past,  aud  fancied 
that  the  pieces  condemned  to  the  flames  would  but  disgrace  the 
more  finished  efforts  of  the  months  to  come. 

Banim,  from  early  youth,  had  all  that  adoration  of  Poetry 
which   is  the  characteristic   of  genius;    and  his  love   for 

'* — The  pleasing  cadence  of  a  line. 

Struck  by  the  concert  of  the  sacred  nine," 

was  only  equalled  by  his  admiration  of  a  Poet.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  his  self  estimate,  and  of  this  poetic  feelinff,  was  exhibited 
m  his  tenth  year.  The  Private  Theatre  of  Kilkenny  was  then 
open,  and  Banim  was  admitted  to  witness  one  of  the  perform- 
ances. He  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw.  Everything 
around  was  so  unusual  :  the  audience  all  in  fuU  dress,  a 
brilliantly  lighted  house,  the  glittering  costume  of  the  actors. 
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the  beaoiy  of  the  scenery^  all  rendered  the  spot  a  fidry  realm 
for  the  child-poet.''^ 

He  did  not,  however,  attend  so  mnch  for  the  purpose  of 
neeing  the  play,  as  for  that  of  observing  his  idol,  Thomas  Moore, 
vho  was  one  of  the  performers.     He    was    then  in  the  first 
g^ry  of  his  success,  and  formed  the  theme  of  gencfral  conversa- 
tion*   On  the  occasion  of  Banim's  visit  to  the  theatre  Moore 
recited  his  oyfn  Monologue  on  National  Musk.  It  was  encored, 
and  Banim  was  the  loudest  of  those  demanding  the  repetition. 
The  beauty  of  the  poetry  struck  the  fancy  of  the  child,  and  so 
profound  was  the  impression  created  by  it  upon  his  memory, 
that  he,  the  following  morning,  repeated  the  entire  with  almost 
perfect  accuracy,  and  with  the  gestures,  and  inflections  employ- 
ed by  Moore  in  its  delivery.    After  having  breakfasted  he  was 
observed  to  dress  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  and  the  family 
saw  him  leave  the  shop,   and,  with  a  roll  of  papers  under  his 
arm,  walk    towards  the   house  in  which  Moore  lodged:  he 
was   about  to  introduce  himself  to  Moore  as  a  brother  poet, 
and  the  roll  of  papers  was   the  manuscript  verses  by  which 
be  meant  to  prove  his  right  to  the  ''honorable  name.''  Moore, 
remembering  probably  the   trembling  anxiety  with  which  he 
had»  in  his  fourteenth  year,  sent ''the  attempts  of  a  youthful 
muse'*  to  the  editor  of  The  Anihologia  Ilibemica,  and  the  "honor 
and  glorv"  which  he  enjoyed  when  he  found  himself,  shortly 
afterwards,  called  ^'our  esteemed  correspondent  T.M/'freceived 
his  odd  little  visitor  kindly.  He   read  a   few    of  the  verses, 
enquired   as     to     his   progress     at     school,    advised    him 
to  be  attentive  and  dih'gent,and  closed  the  interview  by  asking, 
if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  to  oblige  "  his  brother  poet." 
To  be  called  his  "  brother  poet"  was  quite  sufficient  for  Banim ; 
but  the  offer  of  obUging  him  was  too  flattering  to  be  sUghted, 
so,  after  some  consideration,  he  told  the  good-natured  bard  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  should  like  so  much  as  a  sea* 
son  ticket  to  the  Private  Theatre,where  lie  could  see  Mr.  Moore 
on  the  nights  of  performance.  This  request  was  at  once  granted, 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  theatrical  season,  little   John 
Banim     was  happy    as   his   heart    could  desire, — ^the  same 
ticket  which  opened  the  theatre  to  him  was,  he  considered, 

*For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Kilkenny  Private  Theatricals,  see  Ibisb 
QuARTBRLT  Bbview.VoI.  III.No.9.pp.  89to  100.  "Art. Charles  Kendal 
Busbe.** 

1  8«e  Moore's  "Journal  and  Correspondence,'* Vol.  I.  p.  Si2;  and  §«• 
lusu  Q(7ABTBBX.T  Rktiew,    Yol.  II.  No  6.  p.  385. 
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a  tribute  to  his  poetic  ability.  And  bow  the  boy's  soul  would 
have  swelled  could  he  then  have  known  that  but  twenty-two 
years  later  his  own  fame  would  be  so  fully  acknowledged  that 
this  same  great  poet  whom  he  was  now  so  anxious  to  please, 
would,  when  in  Kilkenny^  call  upon  old  Michael  Banim,  and, 
finding  that  he  was  from  home,  write,  as  a  card,  and  leave  for 
the  old  man,  these  words — "Mr.  Thomas  Moore  called  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  father  of  the  author  of  The  O'HaraFamily/** 

Literary  pursuits,  however,  were  not  the  only  ones  by  which 
Banim's  attention  was  engaged  :  he  frequently  devoted  his 
play  hours  to  mechanical  inventions.  He  formed  a  com- 
plicated machine  which  was  to  realize  that  dream  of  phil- 
osophy— perpetual  motion.  Having  read  Sasselas,  he 
fancied  that  the  philosopher  of  the  happy  valley  must  have 
been  a  very  unskilful  artificer.  He,  accordingly,  of  wicker- 
work  and  brown  paper,  formed  three  pairs  of  wings,  and 
fastened  one  wing  to  each  wrist  of  his  orother,  and  of  his 
younger  sister;  having  mounted  with  his  two  companions 
upon  a  manure  heap,  he  fastened  the  remaining  pair  of  wings  to 
his  own  wrists,  and  all  three,  jumping  from  their  eminence, 
found  themselves,  in  place  of  soaring  to  the  clouds,  deposited  in 
the  '*  verdant  mud"  which  formed  their  lake.  His  next 
attempt  was  the  construction  of  sky  rockets,  intend- 
ed to  mount  to  a  most  extraordinary  height,  but  which 
only  blazed  along  the  ground,  burning  the  pyrotechnist,  and 
almost  destroying  the  house. 

This  last  exploit  developed  a  very  remarkable  trait  in  his 
character.  His  father  was  so  much  offended  by  the  danger 
to  which  the  family,  and  the  building,  liad  been  exposed,  that 
in  one  of  his  out-breaks  of  passion  he  ordered  the  child 
to  leave  the  house,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.  John 
took  his  cap,  and  went  forth  : —  it  was  a  winter  night, 
dark  and  cold,  with  a  roaring  wind  abroad.  Away  the 
boy  went ;  Mrs.  Banira  was  silent,  knowing  that  remon- 
strance could  conduce  to  no  end,  save  that  of  increasing 
her  husband's  auger,  and  even  he  seemed  anxious,  but 
was  too  passionate  to  recall  the  offender.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed,  and  a  sturdy  knock  was  heard  at  the  door ; 
it  was  opened,  and  John  re-appeared.  He  approached  his 
father,  and  taking  off  his  cap  said,  ''As  I  am  to  go,  I'll 
thank  you,  sir,  for  the  six-pence  I  lent  you  the  other  day;" — 

•  See  Moore's  ••  Journal  and  Correspondence,*'  Vol.  VI.  p.  136, 
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this  was  the  Isst  remaining  six-pence  of  the  thirty  shiUiogs 
sabscribed  for  the  unprinted  fairy  tale^  and  with  it  he  was  as 
willing,  thongh  a  child,  to  commence  his  way  in  the  worlds  with 
as  bold  a  heart,  as  self  reliant  a  confidence^  as  when, 
in  later  years  he  went  forth  with  his  young  wife  to  venture 
upon  the  troubled  tide  of  literature.  The  six-pence  was 
repaid  him,  but,  in  addition,  a  second  was  given,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  bed,  his  father  having  forgotten  all  his  anger 
in  the  surprise  of  the  moment 

These  were  Banim's  oharacteristic9,and  these  are  the  histories 
of  his  life,in  early  school  days. 

When  he  had  continued  for  about  twelve  months  at  Mr. 
Doyle's  academy,  he  was  removed,  in  his  thirteenth  year,to  that 
seminary  which  can  show  uponits  register  the  names  of  many 
men  illustrious  in  literature — Kilkenny  College.  Of  this  CoU 
Irge  Banim  has  left  us  the  following  account,  in  his  tale,  The 
¥etckt%.— 

**  Kilkenny  College  was  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the  most 
aneieut  preparatory  school  of  Ireland.  It  commenced  as  an 
appendage  to  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Saint  Canice,  for  the 

S reservation  of  which,  after  Cromwell's  spoliation,  we  are  io- 
ebted  to  the  classic  Pococke,  and  was  then  situated,  according 
to  Stanihurst,  'in  the  weste  of  the  church-yard'  of  that  edifice, 
and  had  for  its  founder  Pierce  or  Peter  Butler,  £arl  of  Ormond 
and  Ossory.  And  '  out  of  this  schoole/  continues  Stanihurst, 
'  have  sprouted  such  proper  impes,through  the  painful  diligence, 
and  laboor^ome  industrie  of  that  famous  lettered  man,  Mr.  Peter 
White,  as  generally  the  whole  weale  publicke  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  tiie  southern  parts  of  that  island,  are  greatly  thereby 
farthered.'  We  have  a  sure  clue  to  the  date  of  its  first  erection, 
by  the  same  writer  mentioning  that  fact  as  '  of  late ;'  and  also 
by  his  proceeding  to  inform  us  that  (under  Mr.  Peter  White, 
the  original  master)  'it  was  my  happie  hap  (God  and  my  parents 
be  thanked)  to  have  been  one  of  his  crue ;  and  I  take  it  to 
atande  with  my  dutie,  sith  I  may  not  stretch  mine  abilitie  in 
requiting  his  good  turns,  yet  to  manifest  m  v  good  will  in  remem« 
benng  his  pains.  And  certes  I  will  acknowledge  myself  so 
moch  bound,  and  beholden  to  him  and  his,  as  for  his  sake,  I 
reverance  the  meanest  stone  cemented  in  the  walls  erf  that 
famous  schoole.'  In  1684,  the  fiorst  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  granted  a  new  charter  to  Kilkenny 
coll^?,  vesting  in  himself  and  his  heirs  male  the  appointment 
of  masters,  and  the  ofRce  and  dignity  of  patrons  and  governors 
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of  the  establishment.  The  statutes  passed  bj  him  on  this 
occasioD,  no  less  than  twenty-five  in  number,  are  each  of  formi- 
dable length,  regulating  every  thing,  from  the  master's  morals, 
religion,  and  salary,  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  an 
urchin  for  ^  cutting  or  defacing  the  desks  or  forms,  walls  or 
windows  of  the  school/  Under  this  new  arrangement  the  col- 
lege also  changed  its  situation  from  '  the  weste  of  the  church- 
yard '  of  Saint  Canice,  to  a  lai^e  building  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  which  together  with  a  fine 
park,  and  the  rectories  and  tithes  of  several  parishes,  near  and 
distant,  the  patron  granted,  in  trust,  for  its  uses  and  advantage. 
But  during  the  short  and  inauspicious  Irish  reign  of  James 
II.,  that  soon  after  ensued,  this  endowment  was  frustrated. 
The  first  master,  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  fled  on 
account  of  his  politics  i  and  '  King  James,'  says  Harris,  'by  a 
charter  dated  the  21  st  of  February,  1689,  upon  the  ruins  of 
this  school,  erected  and  endowed  a  royal  college ;  consisting  of 
a  rector;  eight  professors,  and  two  scholars  in  the  name  of  more; 
to  be  called  the  Boyal  College  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  of  the 
foundation  of  King  James:'  and  then  followed  ^  Articles  conclus 
du  consentement  unanime  des  regents  des  ecoles  de  Kilkenny, 
sous  le  protection  de  Tillustrissime  et  reverendissime  I'evesque 
d'Ossory,'  as  curious,  at  least,  as  the  state  laws  previously  passed 
for  the  same  establishment  under  hand  and  seal  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  majesty.  William  triumphed  however,  James 
sought  the  retirement  of  Saint  Germains,  Ireland  once  more 
rested  beneath  the  reflux  of  protestantism,  and  Kilkenny  Col- 
lege, in  common  with  every  other  public  institution^  reassumed 
its  protestaut  charter  and  arrangement,and  to  this  day  continues 
to  enjoy  both,  with,  we  should  perhaps  mention,  only  one 
difference  from  the  whole  economy  proposed  by  the  first  Duke 
of  Ormond ;  and  that  is,  remarkably  enough,  a  lapse  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  school  bv  the  Ormond  family,  in 
consequence  of  the  attainder  of  theDuke  inl715,and  the  vesture 
of  said  right  in  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity,  Dublin.  It  has 
been  seen  that  Stanihurst  was  a  '  proper  imp'  of  the  old  establish 
ment ;  Harris,  by  his  own  acknowledgment  too,  was  also  edu- 
cated in  Kilkenny  college,  under  the  first  master  nominated 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  as  also  were,  subsequently,  Thomas 
Prior,  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,and  other  celebrated 
characters,  among  whom,  if  our  recollection  does  not  fail  us, 
we  believe  we  may  rank  Swift.     In  fact,  it  was  after  its  return 
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to  the  hands  of  protestant  masters  and  governors  that  this 
seminary  rose  to  the  height  of  its  fame,  and  that  young  Irish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  crowded  its  classes  for  the  most  ap- 
proved preparation  for  university  honours.     It  might  be  called 
the  then  Eton  of  the  sister  country.     We  find  it  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  building  to  which  the  title  'College  of  Kilkenny' 
now  applies^  is  not  the  same  endowed  by  the  Dukc  of  Ormond. 
The  Irish  tourist  is  at  present  shewn,  from  an  opposite  bank  of 
the  Note,  a  large,  square,  modem  house,  three  stories  high, 
dashed  or  plaistered,  and  flaunting  with  gay  and  ample  windows, 
and  this,  he  is  informed,  is  the  college.     Turning  its  back,  in 
suitable  abstraction,  upon  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  small 
thoDgh  populous  city,  it  faces  towards  the  green  country,  au 
extensive  lawn  spreading  before  it,  and  the  placid  river  running 
hard-by,   and  is,  altogether,    appropriately    and    beautifully 
situated.     But  the  original  edifice,  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
our  story,  was  pushed  farther  back,  faced  into  the  street  of  the 
town,  and  was  a  gray,  reverend  pile  of  irregular  and  rather 
straggling  design,  or,  we  should  perhaps  say,  of  no  design  at  all ; 
having,  partly,  a  monastic  physiognomy,  and  partly  that  of  a 
dwelling-house,  and^bearing,  to  its  present  gay  successor,  about 
the  same  likeness  that  the  levee  skirts  of  Ann's  time  bear  to 
the  smart  swallow-tail  of  the  last  summer  but  one.     We  surmise 
that,  at  a  more  remote  period,  it  belonged  to  the  old  and  beau- 
tiful Augustinian  Abbey  of  St.  John,  of  which  the  main  building 
was  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  which  was 
richly   endowed  '  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  those  of  his 

Eredecessors  and  successors'  (asLedwich  abstracts  its  charter) 
y  William  Marshall  the  elder.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1220. 
The  entrance  to  the  school-room  was  immediately  from  the 
street,  through  huge  oak  folding  doors,  arching  at  top  to  suit 
the  arched  stone  door-way,  and  gained  by  two  ^rand  flights  of 
steps  at  each  side,  that  formed  a  spacious  platform  before 
the  entrance,  and  allowed  under  them  a  passage  by  which 
visitors  approached  the  college.  To  the  left  was  another  gateway 
where  carriages  had  egress.  The  whole  front  of  the  building  was 
of  cut  stone,  with  gothic  windows  composed  of  numerous  small 
panes  of  glass,  separately  leaded,  and  each  of  diamond  form ; 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  side  or  back  rather  than  of  a  front,on 
account  of  its  grotesque  gables,  chimneys,  and  spouts,  the  last 
of  which  jetted  into  the  street,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  in 
rainy  weather  of  the  neighbours  and  the  passengers ;  while 
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from  the  platform  before  the  school-room  entrance,  the  lads 
of  the  college  contrived,  in  all  weathers,  further  annoyances  of 
evenr  description.  But  in  the  past,  as  well  as  I  he  present  time, 
the  lawn  of  the  coU^  was  devoted  to  the  exercise  and  sports 
of  the  students,  and  had,  for  its  left-hand  boundary,  '  the  dark 
walk,'  a  shrubbery  so  called  to  this  day,  though  its  a])pearance, 
and  indeed  identity,  are  changed,  and  for  its  right  the  crystal 
Nore,  of  which  the  opposite  banks  were  flanked  by  a  wall  some 
forty  feet  high  ;  and  over  this  wall, — ^its  foundations  on  a  level 
with  the  top— towered  in  uncouth  grandeur,  amid  throngs  of 
luxuriant  trees,  the  old  family  castle  of  the  all  but  regal  Ormondsi. 
Close  by  the  dark  walk,  at  the  left  of  the  lawn,  there  ran,  too,  as 
there  at  present  runs,  an  artificial,  but  deep,  rapid  and  sufficiently 
broad  stream,  conjectured  to  have  been  an  aqueduct  formed 
by  the  old  monks  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  that  while  it  discharged 
its  immediate  agency  of  setting  in  motion  the  water  wheels  of 
more  than  one  grist-mill  on  its  course,  served,  at  the  same  time, 
to  cut  off  the  college  grounds  from  the  adjacent  gardens  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  who  inhabited  the  near  outlet/** 

This  was  a  school  which  one  might  feel  proud  to  enter.  Of 
its  most  famous  pupils,  the  present  master  of  the  Ck)llege, 
the  Reverend  John  Browne,  LL.D.   names   the   following : 

•*  The  famous  men  who  have  received  their  education  in  this  founda- 
tion have  been  most  numerous.  On  this  subject  I  may  quote  another 
passage  from  Stanihurst,  who,  in  his  historical  work,  De  Rebu$  ta 
Hibemia  Oestis  Libri  Quatiior,  p.  25,  again  gratefully  blazons  the 
achievements  of  his  old  master : — 

'  Hie  ludum  aperuit,  nostra  setate,  Petrus  Whitus,  cuius  in  totam 
Rempublicam  summa  constant  merita.  E  x  illius  enim  schola,  tamqnam 
ez  equoTroico,  homines  litteratissimi  in  reipubUcss  lucem  prodierunt 
Quos  ego  htc  Whiteos,  quos  Quemefordoe,  quos  Walsheos,  qoos 
Wadingos,  quos  Dormeros,  quos  Shethos».  quos  Garueos,  quos  Bot- 
leros,  quos  Archeros,  quos  Strongos,  quos  Lumhardos,  excellentes 
ingenio  &  doctrina  yiros,  commeraorare  potuissem,  qui  primis  tempor- 
ibus  cetatis  in  eins  disciplinam  se  tradiderunt.*  Amongst  this  array 
of  names,  comprising  those  of  most  of  the  old  gentry  of  the  Pale, 
many  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  literature  and  of  the 
state, — Lombard,  the  historian  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  ;  Wadding,  the  annalist ;  Dormer ,the  poet  (author  of  '  the 
Decay  of  Ross/  in  ballad-royal)  ;  Walsh,  the  translator  of  Cam - 
brensis,  and  White,  whose  refutation  of  that  author's  statements 
regarding  Ireland  has  lately  been  brought  to  li^ht  by  the  labours  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Kelly  ;  Gerald  Gomerforo,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Attorney  for  Connaught,  and  second  Baron  of  the  Irish 


See  "  Talcs  By  The  O'Hara  Family,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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Exchequer ;  Elias  Shee,  *  a  gentleman  of  passing  good  wit^  a  pleaung 
conceited  companion^  full  of  mirth  without  gall,  who  wrote  in  English 
dirers  Sonnets;'  Batler,  who  translated  Corderius'  'Book  of  Phrases' 
inl562 ;  Archer  the  Jesuit,  for  whose  actions  the  '  Pacata  Hibernia  * 
may  be  referred  to  ;  and,  not  the  least  notable  amongst  these  distin- 
guished individuals,  Stanihurst  himself,  who  besides  his  celebrity  as 
t  man  of  letters,  mav  also  be  mentioned  as  the  uncle  of  Archbishop 
Ussher.  Amongst  the  names  entered  on  the  Register  of  the  School, 
as  re-founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  I  find  those  of  Baldwin, 
afterwards  Provost,  and  a  benefactor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Bishop  Berkeley,  with  regard  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters,  eras  a  Christian  Philanthropist, 
stands  highest ;  his  friend  and  correspondent,  the  patriot  Pryor ; 
Armaker,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh  in  1690,  and  author  of  several 
works  ;  Congreve  the  dramatist  ;  and  Harris  the  historian.  As  we 
draw  nearer  our  own  day»  many  a  famous  name  also  stands  out  proudly 
from  the  throngs  of  less  distinguished  alumni  of  Kilkenny  College— 
Harrv  Flood  the  orator  of  his  day ;  Telverton  Lord  Avonmore,  and 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  also  luminaries  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  Michael  Cox,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  Hugh  Carlton,  Solicitor 
General ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  John  Banim.  Scions  of  the 
noble  Houses  of  Desart,  Inchiquin,  Colooney,  De  Vesci,  Waterford, 
Llandsff,  Momington,  Lismore,  Charlemont,  Hawarden,  Ashbrook, 
Rotse,  Howth,  Thomond,  Clifden,  Boyle,  (ancestor  to  thd  Duke  of 
Devonshire),  Ban<lon,  Shannon,  &c.,  appear  amongst  the  names  en- 
tered on  the  Register  ;  in  which  also  will  be  found  frequent  mention 
of  the  families  of  note  and  mark  in  this  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
viz,  Cavanagh,  Staples,  Cuffe,  Cosby,  Penefather,  Vandeleur,  Wem- 
Ti,  Flood,  Langrishe,  Bryan,  le  Hunte,  Butler,  Cramer-Coghill, 
wheeler,  l2od.  Barker,  Greene,  Warburton,  St.  George,  &c.  &o. 
Whilst  amongst  the  names  by  some  chance  omitted  therefrom^  may 
be  enumerated  the  far-famed  Dean  Swift,  and  Farquhar  the  dramatist, 
who  are  known  to  have  received  their  education  at  Kilkenny  College. 
Sir  Richard  Steele^  the  friend  and  compeer  of  Addison,  whose  father 
WIS  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  it  is  likely  also  spent 
his  early  years  at  this  school.  The  names  now  enumerated  fully  justify 
the  remark  of  Banim,  that  it  was  after  the  restoration  of  its  original 
charter  *  thia  seminary  rose  to  the  height  of  its  fame,  and  that  young 
Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  crowded  its  classes  for  the  most  ap* 
proved  preparation  for  University  honours.  It  might  be  called  the 
then  Eton  of  the  sister  country. '  Dr  Ledwich,  in  his  History  of 
Kilkenny,  says  of  the  institution — *  This  school  has  had  a  succession 
of  eminent  masters,  has  produced  men  of  great  learning,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  the  first  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  this  kingdom. ' 
The  names  of  the  masters  since  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  foundation 
•re  as  follow : — 


1670.  Edward  Jones,  D.D. 
1680.  Henry  Ryder,  D.D. 
1684.  Edward  Hinton,  D.D. 
1702.  William  Andrews,  D.D. 
UU.  Edwsrd  Lewis,  A.M. 
1743.  Thoma.s  Hewetson,  LL.D. 


1776.  Richard  Pack,  A.M. 
1781.  John  Ellison,  D.D. 
1793.  Antony  Pack,  D.D. 
1810.  Andrew  O'Callaghan,  A.M. 
1820.  William  Baillie,  LL.D 
1842.  John  Browne,  LL.D. 
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Amongst  these.  Dr.  Edward  Jones  was  afterwards  made  Bishop 
of  Gloyne,  and  Dr.  Ryder  Bishop  of  Killaloe;  but  alas  I  '  tempora 
mutantur ' — the  masters  are  no  longer  made  Bishops  ;  our  great 
men  and  our  little  men  are  not  satisfied  with  education  in  Ireland, 
and  the  lamentable  consequence,  obvious  to  all,  is  an  unlearned 
and  mentally  dwindled  race,  instead  of  the  giants  of  those  days  when 
Ireland  educated  her  own  sons.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  Register, 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  transcribed  for  the  library  of  the  Society, 
commences  with  October,  1684,  and  ends  with  July  27th,  1688 ; 
after  this  occurs  a  lacuna  of  nearly  three  years,  an  omission  which  is 
explained  by  the  heading  perfixed  to  the  next  entries,  viz. : — «  The 
names  of  such  as  were  admitted  into  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
Schoole  at  Kilkenny  since  the  Warre  ended  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1U9I .' 
The  first  entry  of  this  portion  is  dated  January  20th,  1691-2,  and 
the  series  is  complete  up  to  Augxist  6th,  1716,  from  which  date  no 
entry  occurs  until  the  year  1743,  from  whence  the  Register  is  con- 
tinued in  regular  series  up  to  the  present  day.  There  are  also  some 
notices  of  the  pupils  who  left  the  school  for  College,  or  to  enter  into 
various  professions,  &c.,  which  are  very  curious;  these  entries 
commence  with  the  date  1684,  and  end  with  the  year  1704  ;  since 
which  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  entries  ctimmencing  1743, 
this  portion  of  the  Register  has  been  discontinued.  We  learn,  on 
the  authority  of  Ledwich,  that  there  formerly  existed,  in  Primate 
Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  a  book  of  poems,  intitled  *  Sacri  Lusus,* 
by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  College  of  Kilkenny  ;  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  now  to  be  found  tnere.  I  may  also  mention  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  B.  Scott,  sen.,  of  this  city, 
an  interesting  anecdote  connecting  Dean  Swift's  name  with  Kil- 
kenny  College,  which  is  as  follows  : — When  the  old  College  was 
pulled  down,  Dr.  Ellison  was  master  of  the  school.  The  omc  tim- 
ber-work was  purchased  by  his  (Mr.  Scott's)  uncle,  the  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  Martin  Scott,  of  Kilkenny,  who  therewith  erected  his 
tenement  in  High-street.  After  the  work  was  finished  it  came  to  Dr. 
Ellison's  knowledge  that  the  name  of  '  Jonathan  Swift'  existed 
carved  in  school-ooy  fashion,  on  some  part  of  the  woodwork. 
Anxious  to  obtain  this  treasure.  Dr.  Ellison  obtained  permission 
from  Mr.  Scon  to  pull  down  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  the 
particular  board  had  been  used ;  but  after  considerable  progress  in 
the  work  of  demolition,  Mrs,  Scott  declared  that  she  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  business  of  the  establishment  to  be  interrupted,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  search.  I  understand  that  the  timber  work  of  the  house 
erected  at  that  period  remains,  the  frontage  only  having  been  re- 
built within  a  few  years  back.  If  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  will 
use  every  exertion  towards  the  recovery  of  this  interesting  relic.*" 

At  the  period  of  Banim's  entrance  the  Reverend  Andrew 
O'Callaghan  was  master ;  he  was   a  man   of  learning   and 

*  See  a  most  interesting  paper  entitled  ''Kilkenny  College."  By  the 
Bev.  John  Browne,  LL.D,  in  the  "  Transactions'  of  the  Kilkenny 
ArchsBological  Society,"  for  the  year  1851.     Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  p.  221, 
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ability,  but  our  young  poet  disapproved  of  one  portion  of 
his  system  of  instruction — the  complaint  was,  that  Mr. 
CCallaghan  preferred  a  strict,  grammatical  translation  in 
prose,  to  the  most  flowing  and  spirited  metrical  version  his 
pupil  could  produce. 

Whilst  at  the  Kilkenny  College,  Banim  evinced  a  very 
remarkable  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  having 
selected  the  profession  of  an  artist  as  that  to  which  he  wished 
to  devote  his  life,  he  was,  in  the  year  1813,  removed  from  his 
last  school,  the  College  of  Kilkenny,  and  sent  to  Dublin, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  drawing  academy  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  He  continued  a  pupil  in  this  academy 
during  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  was  a  regular  and 
industrious  student;  he  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
highest  prize,  in  the  gift  of  the  committee,  for  his  drawings 
{ilaced  in  the  first  exhibition  held  after  his  year  of  entrance. 

During  his  two  years  of  pupilage  he  lodged  and  boarded 
in  Phibsborough,  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Oliver  Wheeler,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father.  Of  Wheeler's  habits,  appearance, 
bis  household,  and  mode  of  life,  Banim  gave  the  following 
sketch,  in  The  Nowlans^  when  describing  the  poor  abode  of 
Jolin  and  Letty  Notolan  : — 

*'  The  old  man,  who  had  some  petty  situation  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  a  year  in  some  public  office,  was  upwards  of 
seventy-  five  years,  tall,  shrivelled,  stooped  in  the  neck,  ill- 
aet  on  his  Hmbs,  and  with  a  peculiar  drag  of  one  leg,  which, 
from  certain  reasons,  and  taken  with  other  things,  rendered 
him  very  disagreeable  to  John.  He  was  obliged  to  be  up  every 
morning  at  seven,  in  order  to  reach  his  office,  or  place  of 
occupation,  by  eight ;  and  he  might  be  heard  creeping  ahout 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  making  the  parlour  and  kitchen 
fires,  to  save  his  daughter  and  niece  so  much  trouble; 
cooking  his  own  solitary  breakfast,  his  f:it  wife  lying  in  bed  ; 
and  then  cautiously  shutting  the  hall  door  after  him,  as, 
rubbing  his  hands,  he  tried  to  bustle  off  in  a  brisk,  youthful 
pace,  to  his  important  day's  work.  His  voice  could  never  be 
heard  in  the  house:  if  ever  aman  of  a  house  lived  under  petticoat 
law,  it  was  he.  The  coarse,  masculine,  guttural  tones  of  his 
spouse  often  rose  indeed  to  some  pilch  ;  but  his,  never.  In 
other  respects,  too,  he  showed  utter  pusillanimity  of  spirit.  He 
would  never  appear  to  John,  in  answer  to  a  summons  for 
arranging  any  misunderstanding  (and  several  there  soon  arose) 
19 
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between  him  or  poor  Letty,   and  the  daughter  or  niece  :   his 
wife  always   represented   him  ;   and   he  wonld  ran  to   hide 
behind  a  door^  or  into  the  yard,  if  he  heard  John^s  foot  on  the 
stairs,  during  these  domestic  commotions ;   nay^  even  when  all 
was  at  peace,  his  habitual  poverty   of  nerve  urged   him  to 
shun  a  single  rencontre  with  his  lodger  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  still 
dreaded  to  be  called  to   account  for  any  thing  nis  wife  or 
daughter  had  said ;   and  whenever  he  was   caught  by  John  in 
the  passage,    or    the  vard,   his  fidgets,   as  he   lisped  and 
mumbled,  and  continually  tapped  his  chest  with  one  hand, 
ever  complaining   of  his  asthma,  called  up   sentiments  of 
irresistible  disgust.     His  sole  attempts  at   manhood   we  have 
indicated,  in^describing  the  w^  he  used   to  step   out  to   his 
day's  labour   every   morning.  Sut  rarer  proofs  of  this  still 
farcical  and  contemptible  humour  came  under  John*s  eye. 
As  he   and  his  ancient   fellow-labourer  before  described  (a 
contrast  to  him^  by  the  way,  being  square-built,  erect  in  his 
body,  cross  in  his  temper,  and  loud   and   independent  in  his 
tones  J  used   to  fumble  about  in  the  yard  of  an  evening, 
chopping  or  sawing  sticks  and  rotten   boards,   and  mending 
the  little  sheds  with  them,  or  for  ever  watering  the  roots  of 
the  sad  laburnum  tree,  there  was  a  would-be  briskness  in  his 
every  motion,  (he  knew  his  wife  was  always  looking  at  him 
out  of  the  parlour  window,)  an  energy  in  the  way  he  grasped 
his  saw,  adze,  or  hammer,  or  his  watering  pot,  and  jerked  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  upon  a  bench,  when  he  had   done  with 
them  ;   all  of  which  plainly  bespoke  his  ambition  not  to  pass 
*  for  so  very  old  a  man,  neither ;'   certainly   to  give   the  idea 
that  he  was  a  miracle  for  his  age.    Every  Sunday  he  appeared 
caparisoned  for  church  in  a  complete  shining  suit  of  black, 
taken  out  of  a  press,  and  in  a  hat,   also   shining,  extracted 
from  one  of  his  wife's  early  bandboxes ;  the  clothes  and  the 
hat  some  ten  years  in  his,  or  rather  in  her,  possession,  and 
thus  displayed  once  a  week  during  that  period,  yet  both  look- 
ing as  if  sent  home  the   Saturday  night  before ;   and,  indeed, 
considering  that  they  had  encountered  scarce  three  months  of 
careful  wear  altogether,  namely,  the  wear  of  about  two  hours 
every  seventh  day  for  ten  years,    it    was  not    after  all  so 
surprising  they  should    look  so  new.     Sometimes  his  wife 
allowed  him  to  invite  to  a  Sunday  dinner  five  or  six  old  men 
like  himself,  all  clad  in  shining  black  too ;  and  when  John  saw 
them  come  crawling  towards  the  house,  or,  joined  with  their 
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host,  crawling  and  stalking  about  the  yard,  he  felt  an  odd 
Mnsation  of  disgust,  such  as  he  thought  might  be  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  so  many  old    shining  black  beetles ;  the  insects 
that,  of  all  that  crept,  were  his  antipathy  and  loathing.  His 
wife  has  been  called  fat ;  she  was  so,  to  excess ;  so  much  so, 
that  she  waddled  under  her  own  fardel — herself;  but  she  wai 
strong  and  sturdy  too ;  and  her  waddle  did  not  lessen  the 
length  and  stamp  of  her  stride,  when,  upon  occasions  thaft 
required  9  show  of  authority,  she  came  out  to  scold,  or,  as 
her  niece  called  it,  to  '  ballyrag,'  in  the  kitchen,  at  her  hand- 
maidens, or  in  the  hall,  at  her  poor  lodgers  up  stairs.  Then 
the  little  house  shook  from  top  to  bottom  under  her  heavy 
and  indignant  step,  as  well  as  with  the  echoes  of  her  coart^e 
man's  voice,  ha]f  smothered  amid  the  fat  of  her  throat,  and 
the  spntterings  of  her  great  pursy  lips*  And  poor  Letty  al^o 
shook,  from  top  to  toe,  on  these  occasions,  and  flew  for  shelter 
to  John's  arms.  When  not  called  upcm  thus  to  enforce  law  in 
any  refractory  branch  of  her  garrison,  Mrs  Grimes  spent  the 
day  in  a  vast  indolent  arm  chair,  reading  pathetic  novels  of  the 
la^  age,  or  casting  up  her  accounts,  to  re-assure  herself,  over 
and  over  again,  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  laid  up 
during  the  last  month  or  week,  and  how  half  a  farthing 
might  be  split  for  six  months  to  come.  Every  day  by  twelve 
o'dfock,  she  was  dressed  '  like  any  lady,^  (still  according  to  her 
nieoe,)  to  receive  her  cronies,  or  strike  with  importance  the 
tax-collectors  or  landlord's  agent,  none  of  whom  had  ever  to 
call  a  second  time ;  and  that  was  her  constant  boast ;  but  even 
there,  shut  up  in  her  parlour,  the  old  female  despot  was  fully 
as  much  dreaded  as  if  her  voice  and  her  stride  sounded  every 
moment  through  the  house, — or  as  much  as  if  she  had  lain 
there  screwed  down  in  her  coffin,  and  that,  at  the  least  turn 
of  a  hand,  herself  or  her  ghost  might  come  out  to  roar  for  a 
strict  reckoning.  Her  daughter  and  niece  (the  latter  an  orphan) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  servant  maid,  in  lieu  of  the  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  such  as  it  was,  that  came  to  their  lot. 
They  were  of  a  size,  and  that  size  very  little;  of  an  age,  and  that 
more  than  thirty;  but  from  their  stunted  growth,  hard,  liny 
shape,  and  non-descript  expression  of  features,  might  pass  for 
ten  years  younger,  or  ten  years  older,  as  the  spectator  fancied. 
They  gave  no  idea  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  never  looked  as  if 
they  were  warm,  or  soft  to  the  touch.  One  would  as  soon  think 
of  flirting  with  them,  as  with  the  old  wooden  effigies  to  be 
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found  in  tlie  niches  of  old  cathedrals.  Thej  imparted  no 
notion,  much  less  sensation  of  sex.  But  they  were  as  active  as 
bees,  and  ns  stron^  as  h'ttle  horses ;  and  as  despotic  and  cruel, 
if  they  dared,  and  whenever  they  dared,  as  the  old  tyrant  her- 
self. From  tlie  moment  they  arose  in  the  morning,  thump, 
♦hump,  thump,  went  their  little  heels,  through  the  passage,  to 
the  kitchen,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  or  into  the  parlour,  to 
see  after  the  fires  the  old  man  had  lighted ;  to  make  up  the 
beds;  to  prepare  breakfast;  to  put  every  thing  to  rights ;  to 
sweep,  to  brush,  to  shake  carpets,  to  clean  shoe?,  knives,  and 
forks ;  to  rub,  scrub,  polish,  and  beautify,  for  ever  and  ever; 
thedaughter  always  leading  the  niece;  and  the  whole  of  this  gone 
through  m  a  sturdy,  important,  vain-glorious  manner ;  accom- 
panied by  slapping  of  doors,  every  two  minutes,  and  (ever 
since  Letty  had  refused  to  go  down  to  the  parlour  to  join  an 
evening  party,)  by  loud,  rude  talking,  and  boisterous  laughing, 
just  to  show  that  they  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  the  kind  of 
conceited  poor  lodgers  they  had  got  in  the  house.  The  house- 
keeping of  the  establishment  was  peculiarly  loathsome  to  John. 
The  baker  had  never  sent  in  a  loaf,  bun,  roll,  biscuit,  or  muf- 
fin, since  the  day,  now  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Grimes  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  even  the 
home-made  bread  was  of  the  coarsest  possible  quality,  and  often 
used  a  fortnight  after  it  had  been  baked.  Each  day,  the  dairy- 
man left  one  halfpenny  worth  of  milk  at  the  door.  They  made 
their  own  precious  mould  candles,  or  burnt  such  nefarious  oil 
in  the  kitchen  lamp,  or,  upon  a  gala  night,  in  the  passage,  as 
poisoned  and  fumigated  the  whole  house.  The  morning  tea 
leaves  were  preserved  and  boiled  for  evening.  No  eggs,  no  fresh 
butter  ever  appeared.  The  fires,  after  having  been  once  made 
up  in  the  morning,  were  slaked  with  a  compost  of  coal-dust 
and  yellow  clay,  which,  shaped  into  balls,  also  formed  stuffing 
between  the  bars.  Upon  a  Saturday  evening,  the  old  man 
sneaked  out  to  drive  hard  bargains  for  some  of  the  odds  and 
ends  left  in  the  butcher's  stall  after  the  day's  sale ;  and  these, 
conveyed  home  by  stealth,  furnished,  by  means  of  salting  and 
hanging  up  in  a  cool  place,  savoury  dinners  for  the  week.  Upon 
a  washing  day,  starch  was  made  out  of  potatoes,  to  save  a  far- 
thing. No  charity  was  in  the  house,  nor  in  a  heart  in  the  house. 
In  the  faces  of  all  professed  beggars  the  street  door  was  slammed 
without  a  word,  but  with  a  scowl  calculated  to  wither  up  the 
wretched  suitor;  and  with  respect  to  such  as  strove  to  hide  the 
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profession  under  barrel-organs^  flutes,  flageolets^  hurdy-gurdies, 
or  the  big-druin  and  paudean  pipes^  their  tune  was  indeed^ 
listened  to,  but  never  requited.  Yet  the  family  was  a  pious 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes  sallied  out  to  church  every  Sun- 
day, and  sat  at  the  parlour  window  every  Sunday  evening, 
(while  their  daughter  and  niece  went,  in  turn,  to  have  a  rest, 
as  they  said,)  a  huge  old  Bible  open  before  them,  and  visible 
to  all  passers  by,  that  the  neighbours  might  remark — '  there's 
a  fine  old  couple/  John,  however,  thought  it  odd,  that  after 
all  this,  his  cold  mutton  or  his  cold  beef  used  to  come  up  to 
him,  out  of  the  safe,  (a  pretty  'safe,*  truly)  rather  diminished 
since  be  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it ;  and  one  Sunday 
evening,  after  listening  for  half  an  hour  to  the  daughter's 
shrill  voice,  reading  the  Bible  before  supper,  when,  on  particular 
business,  he  somewhat  suddenly  entered  the  parlour,  he  was 
still  more  surprized  to  find  the  good  family  seated  round  the 
ham,  (a  rare  temptation,  no  doubt,  in  their  system  of  house- 
keeping) which  that  day  had  formed  part  of  his  dinner.  But 
nothing  irked  him  half  so  much  as  the  ostentatious  triumph 
over  starvation,  the  provoking  assumption  of  comfort,  nay, 
elegance,  as  it  were,  and  the  audacious  independence  which 
resulted  from  the  whole  economy.  He  felt  it,  as  before  hinted, 
to  be  the  most  irritating  specimen  of  poverty.  Old  Grimes's 
glossy  Sunday  coat,  perpetually  the  same,  was  worse  than  the 
clouted  gaberdine  of  a  roving  beggar.  Every  burnished  thing 
around  him  seemed  to  shine  with  a  beggarly  polish.  The 
whole  house  and  its  inhabitants  had  an  air  of  looking  better  than 
they  really  were,  or  ought  to  be;  and  the  meanness,  thesturdi- 
ness,  the  avarice,  the  hardheartedness,  that  produced  this 
polish  and  this  air,  he  considered  as  loathsome  as  the  noise, 
the  thumping  about,  the  loud  talking,  and  the  endless  fag- 
^ng  of  the  two  little  skinny  Helots  was  brazen  and  vexatious."* 
We  have  given  these,  and  former,  extracts  from  Baniiu's 
works,  as  they  prove  how  strongly  the  every  day  events  of  his 
early  life  became  impressed  upon  his  mind ;  and  how 
he,  like  Sir  Walter,  Gait,  and  Moir,  drew,  from  the  world 
around  him,  the  materials  of  which  the  scenes  and  characters 
of  his  novels  were  composed.  Thus  situated  the  poor  boy 
worked  out  his  lonely  time.  But  even  here  the  depressing 
effects  of  his  abode  could  not  repress  his  ardent  industry,  or 
overcome  his  love  of  literature  ;  and  whilst  residing  at  Oliver 
Wheeler's  he  first  '*  saw  himself  in  print."  The  piece   was  a 

•  Seo  ••  Tales  By  The  OUIara  Family,"  Second  Scries.  Vol.  II,  p.  64. 
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metrical  criticism  on  the  Exhibition  of  Irish  Artists,  and  was 
entitled  A  Dialogue  In  The  Exhibition  Room, 

We  shall  now  introduce  some  extracts  from  his  letters 
written  daring  his  residence  in  Dublin.  In  each  of  these^ 
as  in  all  those  which  we  shall  insert^  addressed  by  him  to 
his  friends  at  home,  there  is  a  love  of  all  that  surrounded 
the  hearth  which  recalls  those  beautiful  letters  written  by 
Moore  to  the  dear  friends  in  Aungier-street^  and  which 
show  a  heart  that  not  fame^  not  other,  and  brighter,  hopes 
than  those  of  youth  could  soil  or  taint. 

Banim's  first  letter  is  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  des- 
cribes his  mode  of  life. — 

^'Dublin,  December  23,  1813. 
My  dearest  Mother, 

Your  anxious  love  could  not  wish  me  better  than  I  am, 
or  with  better  prospects  before  me.  I  have  the  countenance  of 
all,  and  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  first  artists  and  amateurs 
in  my  profession.  I  meet  with  warm  encouragement,  and 
hope  of  success  from  every  one. 

If  with  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  I  know  your  jwayers 
will  aid  me,  I  can  persevere  in  my  studies^  and  endeavour  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  eminent  painters,  what  have  I  to  fear, 
or  you  to  make  you  sorrowful  or  apprehensive  ? 

I  am  as  contented  and  happy,  as  any  one  in  my  position 
could  be.  I  am  grinding  my  colors  every  second  day  from 
seven  in  the  morning,  until  night :  every  intermediate  day  is 
spent  in  the  gallery  and  in  drawing  from  the  figure.'' 

The  two  following  letters  are  addressed  to  his  father.  In 
the  first  he  writes  of  his  lonely  Christmas ;  in  the  second  he  tells 
of  his  every  day  occupations^  and  in  the  refusal  of  the  *'nice  blue 
coat,"  as  a  present,  because  he  could,  himself^  afford  to  buy 
one,  we  can  trace  the  spirit  which  he  evinced  when  requiring 
repayment  of  the  sixpence  which  he  had  lent  his  father ;  and 
though  not  quite  sixteen  years  old  when  this  letter  was  written, 
it  proves  that  tlien,  as  in  later  years,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  be 
the  support,  rather  than  the  incumbrance,  of  his  family. 

"Dublin,  December  25,  1813. 
My   dear  Father, 

1  write  to  you  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  first  from 
my  birth,  that  I  have  spent  from  home. 

There  is  nothing  in    the  intercourse  with  strangers  to  re- 
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oompense  one  for  the  abaeiice  from  our  kindred  ;  but  I  must 
not  murmur  against  what  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  reminds  me  that  I  am  solitary. 
There  k  no  equivalent  for  the  peace  and  blessings  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  at  our  Christmas  hearth/' 

<'  Dublin,  March  23,  18U. 

Mj  dear  Father, 

It  would  be  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  could  I  have  the 
inexpressible  pleasure,  of  embracing  you  all  at  Easter. 
Solitary  and  retired  as  I  live,  it  would  indeed  be  a  treat  to  my 
feelings :  but  necessity  interferes  to  prevent  this  indulgence. 
Sunday  excepted,  I  have  scarcely  a  moment  unemployed.  In 
the  morning  early  I  attend  my  tuition :  then  either  painting 
a  portrait  at  home,  or  studying  the  antique  in  the  gallery, 
employs  me  until  six :  my  dinner  is  scarcely  swallowed, 
when  I  am  off  again,  either  to  the  figure  academy,  or  the 
anatomical  lectures  opened  for  the  benefit  of  artists,  by  the 
Irish  Institution.  I  am  scarcely  ever  home  again  until  ten,  and 
then  generally  fall  asleep  soon.  Notwithstanding  my  con- 
viction of  its  imprudence,  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  yield  to  the 
overflowing  impulses  of  my  heart,  and  anticipate  my  Summer 
visit  by  an  Easter  one. 

You  state  your  intention,  my  dear  father,  of  sending  me  a 
nice  blue  coat.  Providence  has  thrown  a  few  guineas  in  my 
way  lately,  and  I  have  the  prospect  of  a  few  more.  Let  me 
decline  you  offer  therefore.  I  will  positively  treat  myself  to 
a  new  coat  and  other  etceteras,  the  fruits  of  my  own  earning."' 

Two  years  of  the  dreary  life  here  recorded  passed  by,  and  at 
length  Banim  returned  to  Kilkenny,  intending  to  commence 
life  as  an  artist,  and  teacher  of  drawing ;  and  although  he  had 
received  but  two  years  tuition  in  his  art,  he  was  fortunate  in 
securing  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  employment. 

He  was  just  eighteen  years  of  age,  about  the  middle  height, 
and  of  good  figure.  His  face  was  oval,  and  though  not  hand- 
some, his  high  broad  forehead,  and  his  dark-hued  eyes,  team- 
ing with  life  and  spirit,  saved  him  from  the  designation,  ugly. 
And  now  the  common  fate  was  his : — ^Tennyson  sings  of  youth — 
''In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lights  turns  to  thoughts 

of  love"— 
and  our  poet-painter  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.     He  was 
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the  admirer  of  every  pretty  girl  in  Kilkenny,  and  between 
rhyming,  painting,  flirting,  and  book-lending,  his  entire  time 
was  fully  occupied. 

One  evening,  whilst  he  was  sitting  at  tea  with  his  mother, 
the  good  woman  abruptly  said  to  him, — 

"John.'' 

*'Well,  mother  ?*'  was  the  response. 

"Whom  do  you  love,  John  ?"  she  continued. 

*'  Well  mother,"  he  replied,  "upon  my  word  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  I  am  afraid  I  can't  particularise; — but  let  roe 
see*'— and,  counting  his  fingers,  he  added,  "there  is  Mary — , 
and  there's  Anne — ,and  there's  Kate,  and  there's  Jane." — 
"  John,  John,"  cried  his  mother,  smiling  at  the  confession, 
'*  you  know  well  that  is  not  the  answer  1  taught  you  to  give 
to  the  question — long  ago  you  knew  it  and  would  say,  '1  love 
God  above  all  things  and  my  neighbour  as  myself  for  the  love 
of  God,'  I  see,  John,  your  boyish  days  are  over."  Truly,  the 
boyish  days  were  over,  the  catechism  was  forgotten,  self  was 
forgotten,  and  the  dream  of  youth  was  upon  him. 

At  one  of  the  schools  which  he  attended,  as  the  teacher  of 
drawing,  was  a  young  girl,  named  Anne  D — ,  a  boarder  in  the 
establishment,  and  a  pupil  of  Banim's.  She  was  a  fair,  bright- 
eyed  girl,  in  the  full,  fresh  beauty  of  seventeen, — artless, 
innocent,  and  pure-minded.  The  young  teacher, —  the  poet,  and 
the  ijainter, — forgot  the  grave  moral  of  the  history  of  the  tutor 
Abelard  and  the  pupil  Eloisa,  and,  day  by  day,  a  deep,  whole 
heart  passion  grew  within  his  breast,  and  each  attendance  at 
the  school  served  but  to  strengthen  his  affection.  He  dared  not 
tell  her  of  his  love,  but  love,  when  the  youth  is  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  the  maiden  in  her  eigh  ee  ith,  cannot  long 
lie  hidden,  and  soon  each  read,  in  the  eyes  of  each,  that  tale  of 
passion  which  was  to  end  but  in  the  death  of  one — in  the  long 
and  lingering  agony  of  the  o  her. 

When  Bauim  found  that  this  girl  loved  him,  he  seemed 
another  being.  He  concealed  his  affection  from  all :  he  told  his 
brother  that  his  mornings  were  devoted  to  sketching  the  land- 
scapes around  Kilkenny,  but  these  early  morning  hours  were  the 

try  sting  times  when  he  and  AnneD roamed  along  the  quiet 

banks  of  the  Nore,  or  strolled  through  the  fields,  accompanied 
by  an  under  governess,  who  aided  the  young  lovers,  and  devised 
means  by  which  the  absence  of  her  charge  might  escape  detection. 

For  both  it  was  a  iiappy  dream, — for  them — 
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"  Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  iu  his  glowing 

hands; 
£?ery  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  haq)  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might  ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  oat 

of  sight." 

Mornings  of  love, — days  of  love  musing, — nights  of  dream- 
ing love,  rareiv  continue  unnoticed  by  those  who  are  inti- 
mate with  the  lover,  and  Banim's  brother  having  discovered  this 
secret  of  his  morning's  walks,  was  made  his  confident  in  the  con- 
fession— *'  I  love  Anne  D —  as  boy  never  loved  girl  before." 

That  his  love  was  true  and  deep  cannot  be  doubted,and  as  the 
expression  of  feeling,  rather  than  as  a  proof  of  his  poetic  ability, 
we  insert  the  following  pieces,  written  at  this  period — 

"  My  Anna  is  tall,  and.  my  Anna  is  fair. 
Dark  brown  is  her  eye,  and  jet  black  is  her  hair, — 
She  is  straight  as  the  poplar  that  springs  in  the  dale, 
Her  eye  beam  is  such  as  the  glories  that  sail 
Over  the  bosom  of  midsummer  heaven 
When  angels  disport  in  the  sunbeam  of  even. 
The  bright  rose  of  summer  indeed  does  not  streak 
With  full  ruddy  blush  the  warm  snow  of  her  cheek, — 
For  love  thought  it  pity  to  scatter  or  spread 
With  ill  judging  craft  all  his  treasure  of  red. 
But  gave  it  to  glow  in  a  spot  so  divine 
That  the  essence  of  all  in  a  kiss  might  be  mine." 

The  foUowhig  is  a  scrap  from  a  long  eJFusion — 

'*  It  is  the  blushing  time  of  roses, 
I  feel  the  fragrance  it  discloses ; 
Love  laughs  before  my  beaming  eye 
Through  grove  and  garden,  earth  and  sky ; 
In  every  path,  o'er  dale,  o'er  hill, 
1  meet  that  babe  of  beauty  still." 

"to  anna. 
Yes,  love  hath  lent  his  smile  of  pleasure 
To  gild  the  morning  of  my  days. 
Oil !  every  sod  my  footsteps  measure 
Through  fortune's  doubtful,  devious  maze — 

Every  path  of  toil  they  press 

That  beam  shall  bless — 
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That  holy  beam  shall  brighten  up 
The  foulest  draught  of  sorrow's  cup — 
That  holy  beam  shall  light  the  shade 
Of  life  when  all  her  fancies  fade^ 
And  on  the  way^  to  me  so  dark. 
Leading  to  fame's  magnetic  altar, 
Oh !  even  there  that  angel  spark 
Shall  brightly  guide  my  ardent  gaze ; 
My  heart  shall  sparkle  to  a  blaze. 

And  never  falter. 
I  thank  thee,  high  and  holy  pow'r. 
That  thus  upon  my  natal  hour 
Thy  blessed  bounty  hath  bestowed 
More  than  to  mortal  life  is  owed ; 
If  thy  dispMBnsing  hand  had  given 
All  other  joy  this  side  of  heaven ; 
The  monarch's  crown,  the  hero's  crest, 
All  honors,  riches,  gems,  the  best 
And  Anna's  love  away  the  while 
rd  change  them  all  for  Anna's  smile.*' 

Banim's  nature  was  impetuous,  and,  having  assured  him- 
self of  his  mistress'  affection  he  resolved  to  Wait  upon  her  fiither 
and  demand  her  hand.  A  year  had  passed  since  he  first  loved 
her,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  called  her  his 
wife.  He  was  not  twenty  years  of  age,  his  profession  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  him,  his  friends  were  reduced 
in  circumstances,  owing  to  the  inability  of  some  persons  to  re- 
pay certain  sums  of  money  lent  by  old  Michael  Banim,  but  all 
Erudential  considerations  were  despised  by  the  lover,  and  so 
e  went  forth,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  seek  the  consent  of 
Anne's  father. 

Anne  D was  the  illegitimate  dkughter  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  a  neighbouring  county.  He  was  a  surly, 
rude-tempered  old  man,  and  replied  to  Banim's  request  of  his 
daughters  hand  with  sneers  and  scoffing.  The  young  lover 
retorted  the  insulting  expressions  used ;  both  parties  were  vio- 
lent, and  recriminations  were  ended  by  the  order  of  the  old 
man  that  Banim  should  at  once  leave  the  house.  He  re- 
turned to  Kilkenny,  dispirited  and  heart  sick ;  he  had  never 
permitted  himself  to  contemplate  a  rejection  of  his  suite,  and 
when  he,  the  same  evening,  obtained  an  interview  with  Anne 
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D )  it  was  one  of  tears  and  sorrow — it  was  the  last  time 

he  e?er  spoke  to  her^  save  clandestinely. 

The  doors  of  the  school  in  which  Anne  resided  were  dosed 
against  him  ;  all  eommanicatiou  was  barred  between  them, 
and  by  stratagem  alone  could  he  tell  her  how  deeply  and  how 
truly  she  was  still  beloved.  AH  means  of  addressing  her  were 
tried,  and  those  who  watched  Anne,  and  her  fellow "papilti,  as, 
on  Sunday  evenings  they  left  the  Church,  might  have  olbserved  a 
figure  clothed  as  a  conntrywomaa,  in  long  grey  cloak  and  full 
deep  hood,  stealing  dose  to  Anne's  side — this  was  Banim  dis- 
guised, and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that  he  contrived  to  press 
his  mistress's  hand,  whUst  he  placed  within  it  a  poem,  or  a  let- 
ter, telling  her  to  love  and  hope.  In  this  manner,  and  bv  trans- 
mitting notes  in  his  sister's  scnool  basket,  he  was  enaoled  to 
communicate  with  her. 

Anne^s  father  induced  a  female  relative  of  the  girl  to  call  upon 
her  at  the  school,  and  by  a  pretended  sympathy,  endeavour 
to  discover  if  her  love  for  Banim  were  real  and  deep.  The 
plan  succeeded ;  Anne  told  the  whole  story  of  her  heart, — 
it  was  considered  that  absence  alone  could  cure  her  girlish  folly, 
and  her  father  arranged  that  she  should  be  secretly  removed 
from  school,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  mother's 
family.  She  was  removed,  but  Banim  discQvered  the  day  and 
hoar  at  which  she  was  to  leave,  and  the  route  by  which  she  wa^ 
to  travel.  He  found  that  the  chaise,-  bearing  Anne  and  her  fe- 
male protector,  was  to  pass  by  his  father's  door — he  took  his 
place  by  the  treshhold,  and  as  the  carriage  rolled  by,  he  rushed, 
bare-beaded,  before  the  vehicle ;  to  avoid  the  danger  of  over- 
taming  him,  the  horse's  were  suddenly  and  violently  checked, 
Anue  leaned  from  the  window,  pale,  and  terrified,  and  sobbing 
bitterly,  the  lovers'  eyes  met  but  for  a  moment,  the  carriage 
moved  quickly  onward,  and  John  Banim  never  more,  in  life, 
saw  Anne  D . 

He  re-entered  the  house,  and  uttered  no  cry,  but  sat  in  stony 
sorrow  :  a  small  parcel  was  placed  in  his  hand,  it  was  addressed 
to  him,  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Anne,  he  tore  it  eagerly 
open, — it  contained  his  own  miniature  which  he  had  painted  for 
her,and  which  for  months  she  had  worn,concealed  in  her  bosom; 
the  parcel  also  contained  his  letters  and  verses.  He  examined 
the  miniature  closely,  it  bore  no  secret  line  ;  he  pored  over 
the  papers  in  hope  that  they  might  conceal  some  covert  inti- 
mation that  this  return  of  all  his  ofTerings  was  not  Anne's  own 
free  act,— but  all  was  as  he  himself  had  written,  not  one  line  or 
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word  to  tell  him  she  was  faithful — he  paused  a  moment  look- 
ing upon  the  miniature,  and  then  dashing  it  to  the  ground^ 
crushed  it  to  atoms  beneath  hi*  feet, — tore  the  letters  and 
verses  into  fragments^  and  as  he  scattered  them  away,— as 
the  memory  of  all  his  hopes  and  joys  came  back  upon  him  wlien 
he  thought  of  their  vows  and  promises,  he  cried,  bitterly  and 
fiercely,  "Curse  her — curse  her — to  abandon  me  and  break 
my  heart!'* — and  burst  into  angry  tears. 

No  commiseration  could  soothe  him  ;  no  attention  could 
win  a  smile,  or  word  of  pleasure  from  his  lips.  His  constant 
complaint  was,  that  Anne  had  abandoned  him,  although  no 
earthly  power  could  induce  him  to  forget  or  abandon  her. 
Now  she  was  false,  false  as  only  a  heartless  woman  can  be, 
and   in  his  despair  he  wrote  such  lines  as  the  following : — 

"  Thou  that  in  youthful  folly's  bow'r 
Would'st  lavish  thus  an  idle  hour  ; 
Thou  that  would'st  fondly  hope  to  win 
The  love  a  woman's  heart  within — 
Go,  heart  of  hope,  to  pleasure's  sleep. 
But  let  it  it  be,  nor  long  nor  deep. 
Go,  taste  the  bloom  of  woman's  lip, 
But  only  taste,  and  lightly  sip — 
Go,  if  it  suit  thy  sparkling  soul. 
On  passion^s  frantic  wave  to  roll ; 
Partake  of  ev'ry  boasted  feeling 
Of  all  that's  worth  a  lover's  stealing  ; 
But  give  thy  lightest  leisure  hour 
Alone,  to  love's  delusive  power  ; 
Pledge  not  thy  faith  a  hair  beyond 
The  sigh  of  sense  or  passion  fond. — 
Let  not  one  vital  chord  of  thine 
Bx)und  faithless  woman's  heart  entwine, — 
No  youthful  hope  shall  perish  then. 
As  fickle  woman  roams  amain ; 
No  fainting  pulse,  no  brimming  eye 
Shall  note  the  wanton  trifler  fly ; 
No  riven  heart-string  there  shall  break. 
When  woman  spurns  her  bondage  weak  ; 
And  not  a  withering  pang  shall  wait 
To  blast  thy  hopes,  and  gloom  thy  fate." 

But   Anne   was  not  faithless,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
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Banim  regretted   his  doubt  of  her  affection^ — he  learned  but 
too  late  that 

" Love  is  love  for  evermore.'' 

The  house  to  which  Ajine  D^ had  been  removed  was  sit- 
uated about  twenty-five  miles  from  Kilkenny,  and  the  affection 
that  still  lingered  in  Banim's  heart  induced  him  to  open  a  new 
correspondence  with  her.  He  sent  the  letters  by  trusty  mes- 
sengers ;  he  knew  that  they  had  been  deposited  in  places  with 
which  Anne  was  acquainted;  he  wrote  again  and  again^in  all  the 
fervor  of  his  earlier  love,  but  to  none  of  his  letters  was  there  a 
reply.  Anne  was  not  faithless  ;  she  received  one  only  let- 
ter, and  that  the  first,  all  gloomy  and  half  upbraiding ;  she 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  and  the  succeeding 
letters  were  intercepted. 

Anne  made  no  complaint.  She  thought  of  the  past-by 
days  of  joy, — of  the  mornings  when,  out  by  the  sunny  river 
she  had  heard  the  tale  of  love,  as  only  youth  in  its  spring  can 
breathe  it,  whilst  around  the  path  of  the  poet-painter  and  his 
fair  bright  idol — 

'■  The  summer  murmur'd  with  her  leafy  lips," 
and  pining  for  the  loss  of  nil  her  heart  held  dear,  her  cheek 
grew  pale,  her  step  lost  all  its  bounding  lightness,  her  eyes 
shone  with  that  terrible  brilliancy  which  shows  the  wasting 
of  life,  and  then  it  was  plain  that  the  fiend,  Consumption,  had 
seized  her.  She  never  struggled  against  the  disease  ;  she  was 
removed  from  the  school  in  Kilkenny  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  whilst  Banim  was  condemning  her  as  a  heartless  mistress, 
she  was  expiring, with  his  love  the  sole  treasure  of  her  life, — 
and  in  the  November  following  her  removal  from  school,  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  two  months,  Anne  D was  dead. 

Banim  was  informed  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  the  day 
succeeding  that  of  her  decease,  and  then  came  the  full  tide  of 
sorrow  upon  his  heart,  for  in  hearing  she  was  dead,  he  heard 
also  that  her  love  for  him  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  griefe, 
and  in  her  agony  his  name  had  been  the  last  upon  her  lips. 

When  he  discovered  that  she  was  no  more,  he  merely 
said  to  his  brother,  who  was  appalled  by  the  pain  displayed 

in  his  features,    "  Anne  D is  dead,''  and,  retiring  to  his 

bed-room,  remained  in  solitude  and  silence. 

He  rose  early  the  following  morning — it  was  cold  November 
weather,  the  rain  was  falling,  and  a  gloom  was  in  the  sky  and 
upon  the  earth.     Banim  left  his  home,  wishing  once  more  to 
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look  upon  the  victim  who  had  been  so  dear  in  life^  but 
who  now^  in  death,  was  dearer  than  ever.  He  was  too  poor 
to  hire  a  chaise ;  he  borrowed  a  horse,  but  lie  could  not  en- 
dure the  slow,  steady  pace  of  the  animal,  and  when  about  a 
mile  from  Kilkenny  sent  it  back  by  a  country  child,  and  con- 
tinued his  way  on  foot. 

He  never  knew  by  what  route,or  how^he  traversed  the  twenty, 
five  dreary  miles  which  lay  between  him  and  the  corpse  of  his 
beloved,  but  night  had  closed  around  the  dripping  weary  man  as 

he  reached  the  farm-house  where  the  body  of  Anne  D lay. 

None  of  her  relatives  were  present  as  he  entered,  and  but  few 
friends  sat  around.  He  stood  beside  the  dead  one^s  head,  and 
the  long  black  lashes  of  the  closed  eyes  resting  upon  the  pallid 
cheek,  the  shrunken  features  and  the  worn  look  of  her  whom  he 
had  once  thought  so  beautiful,  from  whom  he  had  so  recently 
parted  in  all  the  glory  of  her  vouth,  terrified  him,  and  he  gazed 
upon  her,  but  shed  no  tear.  His  face  of  agony  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  those  persons  who  had  gathered  by  the  coffin,  and  as 
he  stood  beside  its  head,  one  of  Anne's  half-sisters  recognised 
him,  called  him  the  murderer  of  her  sister,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  be  thrust  from  the  room. 

At  firstBanim  felt  indignant  at  this  cruel  conduct,but  sudden- 
-  ly  he  thought  that  if  Anne  had  never  loved  himshe  might  be  then 
living  happily ;  had  she  never  met  him  she  might  be  joyous  and 
in  health,  but  now  she  was  a  wreck  of  hope,of  peace,  of  life,  and, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  upon  her,  he  tottered  from  the  room.  He 
had  eaten  nothing  since  the  preceding  day,  he  felt  no 
hunger,  but,  entering  an  out-house,  sunk  upon  the  wet  straw  of 
a  car-shed,  and  there,  in  a  stupor  of  grief,  continued  until  he 
heard  the  funeral  guests  assembling. 

He  rose,  re-entered  the  house,  and  being  permitted 
to  stand  beside  the  coffin,  saw  the  face  of  his 
Anne  for  the  last  time,  as  the  coffin-lid  hid  it  for  ever. 
He  followed  the  body  to  the  church-yard,  stood  by  as  the 
earth  was  piled  up,  an^  when  all  had  deoarted,  cast  himself 
upon  the  fresh  green  mound  that  marked  tne  grave  of  his  first 
love.  He  never  could  recollect  where  the  night  succeeding 
this  day  of  woe  was  passed,but  thefollowing  morning  his  brother 
met  him  about  ten  miles  from  home.  Leaning  upon  the  arm 
extended  to  him,  he  trailed  his  limbs  along  until  he  reached 
his  father's  house ;  with,  his  brother's  help  he  ascended  to  his 
room,  and  though  from  the  time  when  they  had  met  upon  the 
road  no  word  had  been  spoken  by  either,  yet  when  entering  his 
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apartment  he  appeared  to  recoenise  it ;  the  feeling  of  conscious- 
ness was  bat  momentary^  and  he  sunk  upon  his  bed^  powerless 
and  senseless,  prostrated  in  mind  and  body. 

During  the  twelve  months  succeeding  this  day  Banim 
merely  existed.  The  whole  system  seemed  shattered.  His  head 
ached  so  violently,  that  in  his  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  body 
rocked  with  an  invohintary  motion  so  violent,  that  as  his  head 
rested  upon  his  brother's  breast,  it  required  all  the  latter's 
strength  to  curb  the  violent  swaying  of  the  sufferer.  "  It 
seemed/*  he  said,  "  as  if  the  brain  were  surging  through  the 
aknll  from  rear  to  front,  and  from  front  to  rear,  alternately."  He 
lost  all  anxiety  for  his  profession  or  for  literature,  no  occupation 
could  interest  htm,  he  could  rarely  be  induced  to  leave  the 
house,  and  when  he  did  go  abroad,  he  quickly  became 
wearied ;  he  seldom  spoke — and  thus,  his  first  love  laid  the 
seeds  of  that  frightful  suffering,  which,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  existence,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men.     The  three  nights  of  suffering  and   exposure  to  which, 

at  Anne  D 's  decease,  he  was  subjected,  broke  down  the 

stamina  of  life,  and  left  him,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  a  victim  to 
spinal  disease,  which,  but  a  few  years  later,  reduced  him  to  a 
crippled  body,  whilst  gifted  with  a  mind  active  as  ever  genius 
possessed, — his  fate  indeed  was  harder  than  that  of  Tantfdus. 

The  first  symptom  of  returning  health  evinced  by  the  suf- 
ferer was  the  composition  of  some  verses.  They  show  the 
weary  spirit  that  would  free  itself  from  all  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  would 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Baze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.'' 

Sorrow,  however,  at  nineteen,  cannot  be  very  deeply  seated,and 
he  must  be  melo-dramatic  indeed,  who  fancies  that  in  plucking 
it  from  his  bosom  his  heart  may  form  its  root ;  and  thus,as  time 
idled  on,  Banim  foand  that  the  world  had  its  joys  still,  even 
after  all  his  woes,  and  so,  for  him,  once  more  arose  the 
bright  blue  days — 

''  Full  of  the  suu,  loud  with  a  thousand  larks/' 
Then  it  was,  that  as  the  clouds  passed  away,  the  darkened 
spirit  cast  off  its  veil  of  grief,  and  he  wrote  such  verses  as  these 
detached  fragments : — 

'^  I  saw  her,  Ood  of  goodness  great  I 
I  saw  her  in  her  winding  sheet — 
And  I  saw  her  mingle  then 
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With  her  mother  earth  again  , — 
I  saw  her — and  I  coold  not  save, — 
Sink  into  her  early  grave. 

It  cannot  last.     The  fever  of  affliction 

Bat  feeds  on  thought.     And  all  the  balm 

Designed  by  preaching  patience  for  the  sufferer's  pang 

Changes  to  poison  on  his  parched  lip. 

Avoid  me.  Memory — we  are  friends  no  more  - 
It  is  an  awful  hour,  the  midnight  moon 
Looks  from  her  land  of  loneliness  upon  me. 
Yet  in  the  silent  night  I  fear  no  foe, 
1  fear  no  stalking  spectre  as  I  fear  thee,  Memory." 

We  hear  close  the  first  part  of  this  biography  of  John  Banim. 
We  have  told  the  story  of  his  life  to  his  twenty-first  year.  It 
shows  him  to  have  been  swayed  by  all  the  passions  and  weak- 
ness that  dictate  the  actions  of  other  men,  but  it  shows  too  the 
energy  which  marked  his  later  years.  A  boy,  he  left  his  home 
for  Dublin ;  two  years  in  the  metropolis  had  not  corrupted  him  : 
like  Southey,  he  was  too  pure  a  worshipper  of  beauty  and  of 
goodness  to  be  vicious,  even  if  faith  and  early  training  had  not 
spread  their  shields  above  hira  ;  and  so,  a  boy,  he  relumed  to 
his  father*  sroof. 

In  his  life  at  home  he  may  have  shown  that  unsteadiness, 
that  want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  which  has  so  frequently 
marked  the  early  years  of  men  whose  genius  is  less 
bright  than  that  of  Banim;  and  when,in  the  succeeding  parts  of 
his  biography,  we  shall  prove  what  Banim  really  was ;  how 
unspoiled  by  society,  he  continued  to  the  end  ;  how  willing  he 
ever  was  to  serve,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss  to  himself,  a  young 
adventurer  in  the  world  of  literature ;  how  nobly  he  hoped  for 
himself  that,  by  honest  work  and  thought,  he  might  make  his 
name  known  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nation  ;  how  boldly 
he  ever  dared  to  be  an  Irishman ;  how,  to  the  end,  as  a  hus- 
band, he  was  a  lover;  how,  as  a  father,  he  was  tender  as  Scott, 
buoyant  and  tlioughtful  as  Southey,  anxious  as  Moore — when 
we  shall  have  placed  these  truths  before  the  reader  he  will 
know  John  Banim  as  he  really  was,  and  if  some  defect  of  cha- 
racter shall  strike  the  reader's  mind,  it  will  but  show  that 
the  novelist  was  like  other  men,  and  whose  bad  qualities  must 
be  pardoned  for  the  sake   of  their  good  deeds: — because,  as 
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l%omas  Brown  writes  of  the  body,  we  may  write  of  the 
mind  : — "  Affection  should  not  be  too  sharp-eyed,  and  love  is 
not  to  be  ooade  by  magnifying  glasses.  If  things  were  seen  as 
they  truly  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  would  be  much  abridged. 
And,  therefore,  the  wise  contriver  hath  drawn  the  pictures  and 
outsides  of  things  softly  and  amiably  unto  the  natural  edge  of 
oar  eyes,  not  leaving  them  able  to  discover  those  uncomely  as- 
perities, which  make  oystor-shells  in  good  faces»  and  hedge- 
hogs even  in  Venus's  moles."* 


AET.  III.— THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

FIRST    ERA. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  a  Society  the  origin  of  which  dates 
back  so  far  as  1747,  and  the  records  of  whose  proceedings  are 
of  the  most  meagre  description,  it  \^ould  not  be  surprising  that 
many  interesting  particulars  should  be  omitted — many  names 
worthy  of  mention  left  unrecorded. 

We  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  fill  up,  from  every  pos- 
sible source,  the  details  that  may  be  wanting,  and  have  sought 
to  impart  interest  to  the  subject,  by  bringing  before  the  reader 
as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  adorned  the  Society. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning  the 
rise  and  history  of  Debating  Societies.  Wherever  a  number  of 
yonng  and  ardent  minds  are  associated,  confident  in  their  wis- 
dom and  powers — ^with  the  boundless  realms  of  knowledge, 
sU  but  unexplored,  lying  before  them — ere  yet  the  pilot  Ex- 
perience has  grasped  the  helm— there  will  ever  be  exhibited 
an  anxiety  to  impart  to  others  the  information  they  conceive  is 
possessed  by  themselves,  and  a  wish  to  show  to  the  world  that 

*  "ChristUn  Morals."    Sect.  IX. 
20 
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young  though  they  be  in  years^  they  are  not  so  in  knowledge. 
And^  accordingly^  in  almost  all  the  Universities,  and  in  many 
of  the  Put)lic  Schools,  we  find  such  societies  existing  in  one 
form  or  another.  In  both  the  English  Universities  they  have 
long  flourished. 

To  go  back  further;  in  1698,  we  find  the  celebrated 
Minister,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  then  a  student  of  King's  Col- 
Vge,  Cambridge,  a  member  of  one.  So,  also,  in  Scotland, 
societies  of  this  kind  were  early  formed.  In  1740  was  esta- 
blished, in  Edinburgh,  a  Society  which  numbered,  among  its 
members.  Dr.  Bobertson,  Home,  the  author  of  Dauglaa,  and 
several  others,  who  afterwards  attained  to  celebrity.  In  1754, 
The  Select  Society  was  founded,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet, 
and  some  of  his  friends ;  and  in  1764  The  Speculative  SoKnety 
arose.  Weshall  haveoccasion  towritehereafterof  theSpeculative, 
but  at  present,  without  dwelling  further  on  the  various  societies 
in  England  and  Scotland,  we  will  come  at  once  to  our  own 
Historical  Society. 

This  Society,  which  dates  back  so  far  as  1770,  and 
of  which  the  present  Historical  Society  is  the  im- 
mediate offspring,  was  not  the  first  of  the  kind  or  name  in  Col- 
lege. In  1747,  there  existed  a  Society,  formed  by  Burke,  for 
the  cultivation  of  Composition,  History,  and  Oratory,  on  the 
plan  that  was  subsequently  adopted  by  The  Historical  Society. 
iVom  some  interesting  letters,  given  by  Prior,  in  his  biography 
of  Goldsmith,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  were  many  of  the 
studies  and  occupations  of  the  members  in  common,  but  even 
their  letters  were  the  joint  productions  of  several  of  the  num- 
ber. Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  forgive  the  introduction 
of  one  of  these  letters,  as  giving  a  better  insight  into  this  little 
Society  than  anything  we  could  write  upon  the  subject : — 

*♦  May  28th,  1747. 

"  Scene  I. — Burke,  Dennis. — The  Club  Room — Dennis  goes  away 
about  some  business.     Burke  8ohu, 

<*  As  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Dennis  has  just  now 
broke  up  without  doing  anything*  for  want  of  members  sufficient,  I 
have  time  enough  on  my  hands  to  write  what  you  desire — an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  Society  since  your  departure  ;  in  which  you 
have  been  a  perfect  prophet,  fbr  Mohun  was  formally  expelled  la&t 
lustrum  by  the  censor,  Mr.  Dennis.  After  an  examination  of  his 
conduct  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Society*  it  was  found  ex- 
ceeding bad,  without  one  virtue  to  redeem  it,  for  which  he  suffered 
the  above  sentence.  He  was  tried  some  time  before*  (Burke  pres.) 
for  his  bad  behaviour*  but  behaved  still  worse  at  trial*  which  brought 
fresh  punishments  on  him,  and  at  length  expulsion. 
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"  This  it  not  the  odIt  reTolution  in  our  Club.  Mr.  Buck's  con- 
duct much  altered  for  the  worse,  we  seldom  see  bitn,  for  which  he 
has  not  been  spared.  Dennis,  Hamilton,  and  jour  humble — ha  I 
ha !  attend  constantly.  Cardegrif/  as  we  expected,  middling.  Tou 
ail  this  while  are  uneasy  to  know  the  cause  of  Dennis'  accusation : 
it  is  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Society  by  an  insolent 
behaTiour  to  the  President  and  Society.  I  am  the  accuser  ;  and 
when  you  know  that  you  will  tremble  for  him.  I  must  congratulate 
yon,  likewise,  on  the  Censor's  minor  thanks,  which  you  received, 
with  a  declaration  that,  bad  you  entered  earlier  into  the  Society, 
yon  had  been  entitled  to  the  g^nd  thanks.  The  Censor  gave  him- 
self the  grand  thanks  and  the  same  to  me.  We  had,  during  your 
absence,  the  following  debates  very  well  handled. 

*'  On  the  Stadtholder^-Burke,  an  oration :  Lenity  to  the  rebels, t 
a  debate — Dennis  for,  Burke  against : — Prince  or  Oran^  to  ha- 
rangue his  troops, — Dennis :  The  Sailors  in  a  ship  turning  Pirates — 
Dennis  for,  Burke  and  Hamilton  against.  Catilme  to  the  AUobro. 
ees— Dennis :  General  Uuske  for  engi^ng  at  Falkirk — Burke  for, 
Hawley  and  Dennis  against ;  Brutus  the  First  to  the  Romans-^ 
Bnrke. — Hamilton  is  now  president  and  a  very  good  one." 

And  again,  in  a  continuation  bj  another  hand,—* 

*'  Burke  is  now  writing  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and  just 
saying  he*ll  pass  over  part  of  the  debates  because  he  is  tired,  x  on 
see  he  is  semper  eadem ;  as  lasy  as  you  imagined,  though  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  he  designed  writing  labt  night:  what  pre- 
vented it  heretofore  was  our  expectation  of  your  first  challenge, 
and  fikewise  Ned  (Burke)  thought  it  preposterous  to  be  threshing 
his  brains  for  vou  when  he  is  writing  for  the  public  \X  f^^J  langh 
heartily  now,  lest  you  should  split  when  you  see  the  subject  he  has 
chosen,  and  the  manner  he  has  treated  it ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate 
your  pleasure  by  acquainting  you  any  more." 

The  Hamilion  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  is,  most  pro- 
bably, the  late  distinguished  mathematician  and  divine,  Hngh 
Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Ossoiy,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Bnrke.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  22nd  year,  and  died 
in  1805.  Goldsmith  may  likewise  be  reckoned  among  the 
members  of  this  Society ;  and  thongh  we  cannot  find  that  he 
was  a  very  active  member  of  a  body  that  required  attention  and 
labor,  yet  we  may  be  snre  that  the  opportunities  for  display, 
which  snch  an  Institution  afforded,  were  not   without  weight 

*  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  party,  but  to  whom  does  not  appear. 

t  Alluding  most  probably  to  the  lately  suppressed  BebeUion  in 
Scotland. 

t  Does  this  allude  to  the  **  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ?*"  He 
had,  we  know,  commenced  it  before  he  was  19  years  of  Age,  and  had  kept 
it  by  him  for  several  years,  not  having  published  it  tiU  17^. 
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with  one  in  whom  vanity  formed  the  baser  vein  in  his  other- 
wise excellent  nature. 

How  long  this  early  Historical  Society  lasted  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  on  Burke's  leaving  College, 
(where  he  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1751,)  the  Society  declined. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  in  1753,  another  Society  was  formed,  a 
volume  of  whose  journals  was  in  the  possession  of  The  His- 
torical Society,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  1815 ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  has  been  lost,  as  has  also  been  the  first  volume  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  1770,  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  that  dissolution  and  the  estabHshment  of  the 
present  Society.  This  Society  of  1753  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  established  merely  for  the  cultivation  of  historical  know- 
ledge, but  after  it  had  been  formed  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  a  monthly  debate  was  added  to  the  original  plan. 
Among  the  members  of  this  Society  were  Telverton,  after- 
wards Lord  Avonmore,  and  Scott,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clonmel. 

Yclverton  might  well  be  the  founder  of  a  Debating  Society ; 
his  eloquence  was  magnificent.  One  speech,  dehvered  in  1782, 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  is  thus  characterized  by 
Grattan,  when  speaking  of  the  Penal  Code : — ^*  It,'*  the  Pentd 
Code,  "  was  detailed  by  the  late  Lord  Avonmore — I  heard  him 
— his  speech  was  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  a  concatinated 
and  inspired  argument,  not  to  be  resisted :  it  was  the  march  of 
an  elephant,  it  was  a  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  a  column  of  water 
3000  miles  deep.  He  began  with  the  Catholic  at  his  birth, 
he  followed  him  to  his  grave ;  he  showed  that,  in  every  period, 
he  was  harassed  by  the  law — the  law  stood  at  his  cradle,  it 
stood  at  his  bridal  bed,  and  it  stood  at  his  coffin.**  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  at  its 
meeting,  June  11th,  1757,  seems  to  refer  to  the  Club  formed 
by  Burke,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  continued  its  meetings  up  to  this  time,  at 
least.  ''  A  Committee  sat  to  take  into  consideration  a  scheme 
for  incorporating  with  the  old  Historical  Club.  Resolved,  that 
it  is  im{x>ssible  lor  the  Club,  under  their  present  circumstances, 
to  incorporate  with  the  above  Club.    Stopford,  Chairman.** 

The  volume  of  journals,  from  which  this  is  taken,  brings 
down  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  to  Saturday,  October  29th, 
1757,  on  which  day  the  Club  adjourned  to  November  1st,  of 
the  same  year.  How  much  longer  this  Club  continued  to 
\ieet  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  or  wliether  The  His- 
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torical  Society  of  1770  owed  its  origin  in  anj  way  to  it.  The 
fact  of  this  volume  of  its  proceedings,  with  one  or  two  from 
the  library  of  these  older  Societies  being  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  1770,  wonld  seem  to  point  out  that  it  did. 

Dublin,  at  the  time  when  our  paper  properly  commences,  in 
1770,  ^as,  as  when  has  it  not  been,  agitated  and  disturbed  by 
political  excitement ;  and  in  the  efforts  of  Lucas  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  exhibited  the  evidences  of  that  spirit  which,  in  '82, 
hailed  with  delight  the  bright  dawn  of  freedom,  and  fondly 
dreamed  of  ages  of  glory  and  independence.  Alas  I  that  that 
dream  should  have  been,  like  the  Indian  summer  in  America, 
the  smiling  prelude,  but  still  the  prelude,  of  a  winter  which  has 
only  now  began  to  roll  away ;  a  winter  in  which  the  blighting 
influences  of  venality  and  hypocrisy,  the  biting  frost  of  famine 
and  plague,  and  the  rude  storms  of  unprincipled  agitation  have 
united  in  delaying  the  advent  of  that  spring,  which,  we  trust, 
even  now  dawns  upon  us,  and  gives  promise  of  fruit,  in  the 
early  blossom,  of  such  an  enterprise  as  that  which  so  lately  at- 
tracted to  our  capital  crowds  of  strangers,  whom  all  the  bean- 
ties  of  our  Isle  could  not  entice  before  to  visit  a  land,  in  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  poet — 

'*  All  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine  T' 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  into  the 
debated  ground  of  politics  while  we  write  these  brief  notices 
of  The  Historical  Society. 

Debating  Clubs  appear  to  have  become  popular  about  this 
time  in  Dublin,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  College,  but  also 
in  the  city.  The  Constitutional  Eree  Debating  Society  seems 
to  have  attained  to  very  considerable  celebrity.  The  members 
assembled  in  the  Music  Hall,  now  the  Theatre,  in  Fishamble- 
Street.  Their  debates  were  generally  very  well  attended : 
strangers  were  charged  one  shiUing  on  entering  the  Hall,  and 
when  we  consider  the  numbers  who  attended  their  meetings, 
amounting  to  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  each  niglit,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Society  was  not  only  a  very  popular,  bat 
a  very  successful  one. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  their  advertisements,  as  a 
curiosity  in  its  way  : — "The  Constitutional  Free  Debating  So- 
ciety will  meet  to-morrow  evening  (May  7th,  1771,)  at  the 
Music  Hall,  Fishamble-street,  in  order  to  discuss  the  following 
subject,  '  Whether  a  Member  of  Parliament  Ought  to  Pursue 
ins  Own  Sentiments  or  those  of  his  Constituents  in  Parliament?, 
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Besolved,  that  the  question,  *  Whether  the  people  of  England 
were  justifiable  in  putting  King  Charles  to  death  ?*  is^  at  this 
time^  improper  to  be  discussedl  Tickets  of  admission  will  be 
delivered  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  (Ptice  One  British  Sbil* 
ling)  at  the  Bar  of  the  Phoenix  Tavern,  Werbui^h-street,  in 
order  to  prevent  confusion  at  the  door  of  the  Hall.  The  De- 
bates to  begin  at  a  quarter  after  8  o'clock,  and  conclude  by  a 
quarter  after  10/'  Not  only  were  the  public  admitted  to  listen  to 
these  debates,  but  many  of  the  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Society's 
meetings^appeared  next  day  in  the  public  prints  of  that  party,  the 
extreme  liberal,  to  which  most  of  the  members  belonged. 

But  to  return   to  the  Historical   Society. — We   are  un- 
fortunately deprived,  by  the  loss,  as  we    have    mentioned 
above,  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  of  all 
particulars  relative  to  its  foundation,  and  therefore  cannot  as- 
certain who  were  the  founders,  or  whether  the  Society  had  any 
immediate  connection  with  those  formerly  existing.     It  has 
been  said  that  Grattan  was  among  its  earliest  members,  bat  we 
cannot  tind  on  what  proofs.    He  certainly  was  in  Dubh'n 
in  the  spring  of  1770,  but  he  was  no  longer  in  College,  and 
at  the  end  of  March  he  went  over  to  England  to  prosecute  his 
law  studies ;  he  might,  however,  have  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  during  his  stay  in  Dubhn,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  approved  of  it.   In  writing  to  his  son,  Henry,  long  af- 
terwards, he  states,  alluding  to  his  success  in  the  Society,  he  hav- 
ing obtained  a  medal  forcompontion,  ^'  I  was  happy  to  hear  of 
your  success,you  are  right  to  apply  yourself  to  composition,  such 
an  application  will  make  yon  read  with  observation.'^  Lord 
Brougham,     indeed,    in     his    Historical    Sketcha   of   the 
Statesman    who     Flourished    in  the    Time  of    George  IIL, 
writes,    that   not    only    Orattan,    but    Flood    also,     were 
members  of  the  Historical  Society ;    but  we  fear  the  Society 
cannot  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  great  names,  certainly  not 
to  the  latter,  for  Flood  had  been  some  time  in  Parliament 
when  the  Society  was  established.      Curran,  too,  who  waa  a 
Scholar  in  1770,  might  be  supposed  co  have  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  but  of  this  we  have  no  evidence  ;  in- 
deed, we  may  presume,  he  did  not,  from  his  nervousness  on 
his  first  appearance  at  the  "  Devils/'  in  London ;    if  he  had 
been  previously  a  member  of  The  Historical  Society,  the  debates 
in  London  need  have  caused  him  no  trouble  or  uneasiness. 
We  can  use  the  guidance  of  the  journals  of  the  Society 
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the  Soeietj  from  the  year  177S ;  it  had  then  attained  to  very 
sacceaafol  position,  the  average  attendance  of  members  at 
that  time  amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty. 

Mr.  Ball  thus  opens  his  speech,  from  the  chair,  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  session  of  1774 : — *^  Self  applause  should  never 
be  otherwise  than  cautiously,  never  otherwise  than  deservedly 
bestowed.  It  is  an  unfading  wreath,  the  present  of  QoA  him- 
self, whose  flowers  the  heart  of  man  cannot  ravish,  and  the 
breath  of  malice  cannot  blast.  Let  us  not  profane  the  holy 
gift !  'Tis  profaned  when  offered  by  the  hand  of  self-love ! 
Tis  profaned  when  offered  at  the  shrine  of  vanity  !**  Having 
thus  prepared  his  hearers,  the  account,  which  follow?,  of  the 
Socid^y's  debates,  is  certainly  not  very  flattering.  "  One  gentle- 
man," he  says,  '*  arises  and  opens  the  debate  by  modestly  in- 
forming the  Society  that '  he  has  nothing  to  say,  for  that  in- 
deed he  has  not  studied  the  question,'  and  sits  down.  Ano- 
ther ahses  to  oppose  the  last  and  to  that  purpose, 
with  equal  modesty,  assures  us  that  *  the  arguments  of  his 
learned  and  respectable  friend,  who  opened  the  debate,  carry 
with  them  such  weight  and  authority,  'twould  be  presumption 
in  him  to  attempt  an  answer,  and — besides — indeed — being 
prevented — by  necessary  avocations — Ae  has  not  studied  the 
questiou  either,'  and  be  sits  down.  The  President,  after  some 
minutes  spent  in  the  most  awkward  silence  imaginable,  is 
forced  to  arise  and  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  And  that 
question,  which  was  proposed  ibr  the  improveanent  of  our 
language,  the  exertion  of  our  genius,  the  exercise  of  our  rea- 
son, and  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  question  which  perhaps 
involves  in  it  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  philo- 
sophy, or  deepest  principles  of  Government,  is  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  blind,  fortuitous,  and  tumultuous  aye  or  no 
of  a  majority,  who  scarce  know  their  own  mind,  and  who  are 
not  ashamed  in  pronouncinji;  this  aye  or  no,  to  express,  in  the 
most  pubUc  and  dogmatical  manner,  an  opinion,  which,  from 
their  silence  a  little  before,  they  might  fairly  be  presumed  to 
be  absolutely  incapable  of  supporting  by  a  single  argument. 
As  if  their  ignorance  of  a  definition  necessarily  made  the  idea 
a  simple  one,  or  their  incapacity  of  giving  a  proof  necessarily 
constituted  the  proposition  an  axiom  |  *  *  *  *  WeU 
nuy  Oxford,  well  may  Cambridge  make  their  boast,  and  call 
OS,  as  they  do,  ^  their  Silent  Sister* !  Shamefully  indolent  as  we 
are,  the  reproaches  of  these  might  rouse  us— scats  of  a  confined 
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and  monkish  learnings  shall  they  produce  wits,  and  poets,  and 
orators,  while  the  only  seminary  for  the  education  of  gentle- 
men ill  Europe  is  barren  of  these  fruits  ?  Forbid  it  glory  1 
Forbid  it  patriotism  !  Forbid  it  shame !  That  the  soil  which 
reared  a  Burke,  the  soil  which  produced  an  Hussey,should  cease, 
on  a  sudden,  that  fertility  from  which  fame  had  fondly  promised 
herself  to  gather  for  futurity  the  richest  present  she  ever  made  it/' 

Prophetic  words  I  Already  were  bursting  into  light 
such  a  harvest  of  talent  as  cast  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore into  the  shade,  and  fame  indeed  gathered  a  rich  pre- 
sent, when  she  wreathed  together,  in  a  garland  of  glory,  such 
names  as  Grattan,  Curran,  Plunket,  Bushe,  and  Moore  I 
Among  those  who  bad  been  members  of  the  Society,  up  to 
this  time,  may  be  reckoned — William  Burroughs,  afterwards  a 
Baronet,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  judge  in  India;  Ed- 
ward Mayne  also  raised  to  the  Bench ;  Saurin,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dromore;  and  likewise,  we  believe,  the  future  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Downes. 

Tlie  journals  of  the  Society,  unfortunately,  break  off  here 
for  some  years.  When  we  are  enabled,  once  more,  to  resume 
their  guidance  we  find  ourselves  in  the  memorable  year  1782. 
At  no  period  could  the  Society  boast  of  possessing  so  many  dis- 
tinguished members  as  at  this  time ;  and,  if  out  of  doors,  a 
Grattan  and  a  Flood  contested  the  palm  of  victory ;  within,  a 
Flunket,  a  Bushe,  and  a  Magee,  the  Emmets,  and  Tone  divi- 
ded the  applause  of  their  hearers.  In  those  days,  when  the 
gown  was  the  only  passport  the  students  of  College  required 
to  enter  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when, 
fresh  from  hearing  the  splendid  orations  of  Grattan,  Flood,  or 
Curran,  they  came  themselves  to  discuss  questions  which  they 
had  heard  debated  in  Parliament,  is  it  to  be  wondered  if  they 
caught  some  bright  inspiration,  and  that  the  germ  of  genius, 
first  called  into  life  by  the  dazzling  eloquence  of  such  men, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  more  secluded,  but  iioi  less 
genial,  soil  of  The  Historical  Society,  took  root  and  sprang  up 
until  it  could  at  length  bear  to  be  transplanted  with  safety  to 
that  wide  and  elevated  position  whence  its  seeds  were  first 
gathered  ?  These  were,  indeed,  the  palmy  days  of  The  His- 
torical Society,  when  it  could  number,  among  its  members, 
Plunket— here,  as  ever,  first  in  the  field,  every  speech  dis- 
tinguished by  that  vigorous  and  logical  eloquence  which  set 
him  so  high  among  the  orators  of  the  age :  those  who  will  not 
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jidd  to  his  mighty  powers  of  reasonings  clear— strong— irre- 
sistible— are  scathed  and  blasted  by  his  withering  sarcasm^  or 
shrink  back  from  those  flashes  of  wit  that  relieve^  like  the  sun  - 
beam  on  the  waters^  the  rashing  torrent  of  his  eloquence.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  some  of  the  speeches  he  deHvered  in 
the  Historical  Society  fully  equalled,  in  power  of  reasoning, 
and  keenness  of  sarcasm,  anything  he  afterwards  achieved.  He 
was  proposed  a  member  early  in  1782,  by  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet :  while  he  continued  in  the  Society  he  exerted  himself 
&equently,having  received,  successively,  medals  for  Oratory  and 
Composition,  and  having  closed  the  winter  session  of  82'  with 
a  speech  frona  the  chair,  an  honor  reserved  for  the  best 
speakers  in  the  Society :  this  speech  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  preserved  in  the  journals. 

With  his  name  the  mind  naturally  assocfates  that  of  Bushe. 
Yes,  there  is  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  the  future  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland.  Hear  how  he  speaks  I  With  what  exquisite  taste 
does  his  sweet-voiced  eloquence  play  round,  and  illumine,  all  it 
touches  upon  !      With  what  a  glowing  imagination  does  he 

1»icture  to  his  hearers  those  topics  of  history  which  it  is  his 
otto  discuss;  and  as  he  calls  up  the  glorious  eras  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  history,  as  illustrations  and  proofs  of  his  arguments, 
the  ages  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  of  Tarquin,  and  Cicero, 
arise  as  realities  before  the  mind's  eye !  Anecdote,  repartee^ 
Nircasm,  and  the  most  brilliant  wit,  alternately  gleam  forth. 
His  playful,  winning  manner,  healing  the  wounds  his  wit  might 
have  left,  and  disarming,  with  smiles,  the  adversary  whom  his 
reasoning  and  eloquence  had  vanquished. 

OrattAu,  on  one  occasion,  having  heard  him  speak  at  the 
Societ/s  debates,  was  so  charmed,  he  declared  that  "  he 
spoke  with  the  lips  of  an  angel.''  And  Brougham,  no  mean 
judge  it  will  be  allowed,  observes,  of  Bushe,  that — 

<*  His  merit  as  a  speaker,  was  of  the  highest  description.  His 
power  of  narration  has  not  perhaps  been  equalled.  If  any  one 
wuuld  see  this  in  its  greatest  perfection  he  has  only  to  read  the  ini- 
mitable speech  on  the  Trimbleston  cause — the  narrative  of  Livy 
himself  does  not  surpass  that  great  effort.  Perfect  simplicity,  but 
united  with  elegance ;  a  lucid  arrangement  and  unbroken  connexion 
of  all  the  facts  ;  the  constant  introduction  of  the  most  picturesque 
expressions,  but  never  as  ornaments :  these,  the  great  qualities  of 
narration,  accomplish  its  ffreat  end  and  purpose,  they  place  the 
story  and  the  scene  before  the  hearer  or  reader,  as  if  he  witnessed 
the  reality.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  temperate,  and  chaste. 
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and  even  subdued  tone  of  the  whole,  is  unvaried  aad  unbrokeoy  but 
such  praise  belons^s  to  every  part  of  this  great  speaker's  oratory. 
Whether  he  declaims,  or  argues,  moves  the  feelings  or  resorts  to 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  deals  in  persuasion  or  invective,  he  never  is  for 
an  instant  extravagant.  We  have  not  the  condensed  and  vigorous 
demonstration  of  Plunket;  we  have  not  those  marvellous  fig^nrea 
sparingly  introduced,  but,  whenever  used,  of  an  application  to  the 
argument  absolutely  magical,*  but  we  have  an  equal  display  of  chas- 
tened abstinence,  or  absolute  freedom  from  all  the  vices  of  the  Irish 
school,  with  perhaps  a  more  winning  gprace  of  diction  ;  and  all  who 
have  witnessed  it  agree  in  ascribing  the  greatest  power  to  a  manner 
that  none  could  resist.  The  utmost  that  partial  criticism  could  do 
to  find  a  fault  was  to  praise  the  suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense 
of  his  force.  John  Kemble  described  him  as  '  the  greatest  actor  off 
the  stage,'  but  he  forgot  that  so  great  an  actor  must  also  have  stood 
highest  among  his  Thespian  brethren  had  the  scene  been  shifted."  f 

Such  was  Bushe  in  after  life,  and  such  he  was  in  the  Society. 
But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  two  brightest  names  in 
the  calendar  of  The  Historical  Society;  others  ckim  our  at  ten- 
tion,  and  among  the  first  is  Peter  Burrowes,  in  whom  kind- 
hearted  good  humor,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  were  united  to 
talents  of  a  very  high  order.  The  associate  of  Curran  in  the  trials 
that  followed  the  melancholy  outbreak  of  1798,  he  shared  with 
him  in  the  arduous,and  even  dangerous, task  of  defending  the  state 
prisoners;  and  with  an  eloquence,  only  surpassed  by  his  more 
distinguished  colleague,  struggled  manfully,  if  in  vain,  for  their 
acquittal.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  utter  abstraction  of  mind 
into  which  he  was  wont  to  fall ;  on  one  occasion,  his  brother 
barristers  found  him  standing  with  an  egg  in  his  hand  and  his 
watch  boiling  on  the  fire  I  But  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that 
in  the  Society  he  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  those  distin- 
guished contemporaries  of  his  who  afterwards  outstripped  him 
in  the  race  for  fame  and  distinction.  His  constant  good 
humor,  and  ready  fund  of  information^  were  of  the  greatest 
service ;  often  giving  him  the  advantage  in  the  discussions  in 

*  Lord  Brougham  quoted,  in  iUustration  of  this,  that  beautiful  figure 
Plunket  made  use  of  when  speaking  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations — "  If," 
said  he,  "  Time  destroys  the  evidence  of  title,  the  laws  hare  wisely  and 
humanely  made  length  of  possession,  a  substitute  for  that  which  has 
been  destroyed.  He  comes  with  the  scythe  in  One  hand  to  mow  down 
the  muniments  of  our  rights;  but  in  his  other  hand  the  law  has 
placed  an  hour-glass  by  which  he  metes  out  incessantly  those  portions 
of  duration  which  render  neediest  the  evidence  that  he  has  awept  away." 
t  See  Memoirs  of  Bushe  and  Plunket,  with  specimens  of  their  eloquence, 
in  Irish  Quabtbbly  Kkview,  Vol.  IIL  No.  9,  p,  51.  Vol.  IV.  No. 
13.  p.  142. 
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which  he  was  engaged;  and,  when  roused  to  his  greatest  efforts, 
he  is  said  to  have  full;  equalled  any  speaker  in  the  Society. 
He  was  Auditor  in  177  9,  and  received  the  marked  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  his  conduct  while  in  office ;  he  also  obtained 
the  medal  for  Oratory,  on  the  largest  number  of  returns  that  had 
been  received  up  to  that  period. 

Another  star^who  illumined  The  Historical  Society  about  this 
time^  was  Temple  Emmel.  His  was  a  very  different  character 
from  either  of  his  brothers ;  sharing,  indeed,  with  them  the 
talents  which  they  all  possessed^  but  not  perverted  by  those 
mistaken  views  that  drove  the  one  into  exile,  and  brought  the 
other  to  the  scaffold.  United  to  the  most  brilliant  talents  he 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory.  It  is  related  of  him  that, 
being  in  the  chair  on  one  occasion  when  History  was  about 
to  be  examined,  it  having  been  found  that  the  books  were 
mislaid,  he  went  through  the  whole  examination  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  some  who 
had  calculated  on  no  examination  under  such  ciroumstances. 
His  oratory  was  of  the  most  flowery  and  imaginative  kind,  in 
fact  it  was  poetry  stripped  of  its  rhyme.  Sensible  of  this,  he 
is  said  to  have  laid  before  his  friend^  Peter  Burrowes,  a  speech 
he  was  about  to  deliver  from  the  Chair,  that  he  might  prune 
away  some  of  this  redundant  imagery ;  but  Burrowes  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so  without  entirely  altering  it — it  was  all 
poetry.  ''  One  passage  Mr.  Burrowes  used  to  repeat  with 
great  earnestness  and  animation — '  America  1  America  1 — the 
land  of  artsand  of  arms,  whence  that  Goddess  Liberty  was  wooed 
and  won,  and  twelve  young  eaglets,  springing  from  her  nest, 
bore  freedom  upwards  on  their  soaring  wings !'  The  whole 
was  in  this  style,  and  Burrowes  returned  it,  being  unable  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  speaker."* 

His  untimely  death,  lamented,  as  it  was,  by  all  who  knew 
him,  affected  none  more  than  his  early  associates.  Mr.  George 
Miller,  in  his  speech  from  the  chair  of  the  Society,  thus  alludes 
to  him — "  £ven  now  the  well  earned  applause  of  this  assembly 
is  not  confined  within  these  walls.  We  have  seen  it  give  an 
early  celebrity  to  the  abilities  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  short  but 
honorable  career,  adorned  the  profession  of  an  advocate  with 
the  brilliancv  of  genius,  and  the  varied,  erudition  of  the  scho- 
lar." 

•  "  Grattan'8  Life,  By  his  Son." 
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His  brother,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Society,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Origi- 
nally intended  for  the  medical  profession,  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and,  bj 
the  advice  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  resolved  on  going  to 
the  Bar.  In  tlie  Society,  although  his  oratory  was  divested  of 
that  high  coloring  and  overflowing  imagination  that  charac- 
terized the  harangues  of  his  brother,  it  was  distinguished  for 
closer  reasoning,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  those  topics  of 
modern  politics  that  were  almost  universally  the  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  Society  at  this  time. 

Another  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  also  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society,  was  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  He  was  elected 
Auditor  in  1785,  and  long  afterwards  retained  a  recollection  of 
the  honor  thus  bestowed.  In  his  Auhbiography,  he  writes,  in  re- 
ferring to  his  College  career,  ''As  it  was,  however,  I  obtained  a 
scholarship,  three  premiums,  and  three  medals  from  the  Historical 
Society,  a  most  admirable  institution,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  Auditor,  and  also  to  close  the  session  with  a  speech  from  the 
chair,  the  highest  compliment  which  that  Society  is  used  to 
bestow.'*  The  good  opinion  thus  entertained  by  Tone  to- 
wards the  Society  was  reciprocated.  On  quitting  office,  a 
Committee,  of  which  Magee  was  a  member,  voted  him  their 
marked  thanks  for  "  his  very  faithful  and  attentive  discbarge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office.''  And  on  being  robbed  of  the 
three  medals  he  had  obtained  from  the  Society,  it  was  moved 
by  Plunket,  and  seconded  by  Magee,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented "  with  three  medals  in  the  place  of  those  which  he  has 
been  robbed  of,  ns  well  to  testify  our  respect  for  so  valuable 
a  member,  as  because  we  would  wish  to  perpetuate  the  prooCs 
of  our  own  discernment." 

But  not  alone  was  the  future  bar  of  Ireland  represented  in 
the  Society,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  also  among  its  most  distinguished  members,  of 
whom  we  may  mention  Magee,  Graves,  Miller,  and  Cfiesar 
Otway.  Magee*s  early  success  in  the  Historical  Society  gave 
fair  promise  of  that  eminence  as  a  preacher  to  which  he  af- 
terwards attained.  Kirwan  alone  could  be  put  in  comparison 
with  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  neither  clashed  with  the  other. 
Kirwan's  style  was  the  most  florid  and  imaginative, — he  was 
tlie  Grattan  of  the  Church,  dramatic  to  the  highest  degree. 
Whereas  Magee's  mind  shone  out  in  his  oratory ;  and,  calm. 
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dear,  and  couviucing,  he  did  not  hurry  his  hearers  away  by 
a  mighty  flood  of  imagery  and  rhetoric,  but  bore  them  to  the 
eoDclosion  to  which  his  efforts  tended,  of  their  own  free  will, 
as,  convinced,  they  assented  to  what  he  urged.  In  the  Society 
he  was  a  worthy  colleague  of  his  friend  and  associate  Plunket ; 
and  on  leaving  it,  to  enter  on  the  Fellowship  he  so  honorably 
obtained,  he  bore  with  him  that  regard  for  the  Society  that  he 
ever  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  and  which  would  have  saved 
it  if  he  had  obtained  the  Provostship,  an  event  at  one  period 
expected 

Beside  his  name  we  may  place  one  that  reflects  equal  honor 
on  the  Society  and  the  University  which  it  respectively  adorned, 
we  mean  Bichard  Graves ;  and  although  the  severe  studies  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  the  Fellowship  he  so  soon  gained, 
precluded  him  from  aspiring  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Society,  yet  the  impression  left  by  his  efforts  there  were  such, 
that  bad  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Senate  or  the  Bar,  those 
who  had  a  right  to  judge,  declared  he  might  have  obtained 
the  highest  distinction. 

But  we  have  lingered  already  too  long  among  these  re- 
markable men  who  adorned  the  Society  at  this,  its  bright- 
est and  most  flourishing  period,  and  must  pass  over  the 
names  of  Otway,  and  Miller,  afterwards  Professor  of  History, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  fully  justified,  in  their  future  course 
of  life,  the  honors  which  the  Society  bestowed  on  them. 
llie  excitement  of  the  times  when  Ireland  started  into  new  life, 
and^hen  all  thought  that,  in  the  independence  won  by  Grat- 
tan,  had  commenced  an  era  of  glory  for  their  country,  was  not 
confined  to  the  more  mature  minds  and  reasoning  of  parliament- 
ary debators;  the  flame  lit  up  at  thesame  time  themoreexcitable 
minds  of  youth,  and  is  reflected  in  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
Society  at  this  time,  among  which  we  find  such  questions  as, 
''Whether  the  British  ought  at  Present  to  have  Recourse  to 
Extremities  in  Procuring  a  Change  of  Men  and  Measures  T* — 
**  Whether  an  act  Declaratory  of  the  Bights  of  Ireland  would 
be  at  Present  for  its  Advantage?" — and,"GouId  Ireland  Exist  as 
a  Free  State,  Independent  of  any  other  Nation?*'  in  which  ques- 
tion we  find  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  taking  part  on  the  negative 
side :  and  again, ''  Whether  Ireland,  if  Befused  the  Lately  De- 
manded Constitutional  Equality,  would  be  Justifiable  in  Break- 
ing off  her  Connection  with  Great  Britain  ?"  No  one  attempted 
to  take  the  nq;ative  side  on  this  question,  which  passed  unani- 
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mously  in  the  affirmative.  Another  queation  debated 
''Ought  Property  to  be  considered  aa  a  Necessary  Qnalification 
in  a  Member  of  Parliament  ?**  in  which  Tone  advocated  the 
conservative  view.  But  the  members  of  the  Society  did  not 
confine  their  exertions  in  modem  politics  only  to  speakings 
but  took  up  a  question  which  had  been  for  some  time  agitated^ 
namely,  "  W  hether  Students  could  Vote  at  the  Elections  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  in  Bight  of  their  Chambers  in  College?''  and  laid 
a  case  before  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Earl  of 
Clare^  who  returned  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  to  their 
right.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon  for  his  particular  attention  to  the  Society,  he  returned  the 
following  reply  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  1  am  to  return  you 
my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  your  very  flattering  Reso- 
lution, with  which  I  have  just  now  been  honored.  Bound  to 
the  University  by  the  strongest  ties,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
be  called  upon  in  her  service.  My  particular  thanks  are  dae 
to  the  gentlemen  whom  you  have  deputed,  for  the  very  hand- 
some manner  in  which  they  have  communicated  your  Resolu- 
tion  to  me.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

John  Ktzgibbon.*' 

The  spirit  of  the  Society  may  likewise  be  gathered  from  an 
order  to  the  Librarian  "  to  procure  ten  copies  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
speech  on  the  16th  of  April,  178;^,  in  which  the  Kights  of 
Ireland  are  so  ably  asserted :''  and  again  we  find  a  resolution 
passed,  "  That  a  Poem  signed  Brutus,  containing  very  unjust 
and  scandalous  abuse  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  also 
the  most  unjust  calumny  of  several  respectable  private  cha- 
racters, be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  Porter  in  the  presence 
of  the  Society/' 

Laurence  Parsons,  Esq.,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  at  the 
time  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University,  was  elected 
Auditor  for  the  year  1783.  He  was  not  the  only  member  of 
Parliament  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Society, 
for  we  find  subsequently  Mr.  John  Maxwell  obtaining  leave 
of  absence  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 
A  Committee  was  formed  at  this  period  to  take  into  consid^ 
tion  the  expediency  of  admitting  the  Members  of  the  Specu 
lative  Society  of  Edinburgh  into  the  Historical  Society,  on  pre- 
senting proof  of  their  belonging  to  the  former. 
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The  Speculative  Society  wa9  founded  in  thc^  year  llQ'i,  and 
has  continued  ever  since^  numbering  among  its  members 
almost  every  name  of  celebrity  that  has  adorned  the  annals  of 
Scotland  during  that  period.  Strangers  are  not  admitted  to 
the  debates^  but  members  are  allowed  to  continue^  as  such,  long 
after  they  have  entered  on  the  more  serious  occupations  of  life, 
regular  attendance  not  being  required  of  tbem.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  residents  in  Edinburgh  have  continued 
actively  connected  with  the  Society  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
The  number  of  members  is  limited ;  formerly  it  was  fixed  at 
twenty-five,  and  it  cannot  at  present  exceed  thirty,  differing  in 
this  from  the  Historical  Society,  which  admits  an  unlimited 
number. 

To  enumerate  the  distinguished  men  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  adorned  the  Speculative  Society  by  their  talents  and 
eloquence  would  exceed  our  limits.  We  need  only  mention 
sach  names  as  Dugald  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Francis 
Homer,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  John  Bussel,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
now  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North)  and  Benjamin  Constant,  to  show 
what  a  distinguished  company  the  Speculative  Society  could 
boast.  Of  Scott,  who  acted  as  Secretary  for  some  years, 
Jeffrey  writes — "  His  constant  good  teoiper  softened  the  asper- 
ities of  debate ;  while  his  multifarious  lore,  and  the  quaint 
humour  which  enlivened  its  display,  made  him  more  a  favourite 
as  a  speaker  than  some  whose  powers  of  debate  were  far  above  his. 
I  remember  being  stmck,  the  first  night  I  spent  at  the  Specu- 
lative, ^itb  the  singular  appearance  of  the  Secretary,  who  sat 
gravely  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  in  a  huge  woollen  night  cap, 
aod  when  the  President  took  the  chair,  pleaded  a  bad  toothache 
as  his  a))ology  for  coming  into  that  worshipful  assembly  in  such 
a  portentous  machine.'^  He  read  that  night  an  essav  on  baUads, 
which  so  much  interested  Jeffrey  that  be  requestea  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  Having  caUed  on  him  next  evening,  he  found 
him  "in  a  small  den  on  the  sunk  floor  of  bis  father^s  house^  in 
George  Square,  surrounded  with  dingy  books.''  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  an  acquaintance  which,by  degrees,  ripened 
into  friendship  between  the  two  most  distinguished  literary 
men  Scotland  produced  in  their  time. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  recalling  his  youthful  days, 
thus  speaks  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  Speculative : — 

"  Upon  the  whole  they  were  a  combination  of  young  men  more 
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distingaished  than  are  usually  found  in  one  Univendty  at  the 
same  time^  and  the  subsequent  fortune  of  some  of  them^  almost 
as  singular  as  their  talents^  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  revo- 
lutionary times  in  which  I  have  lived.  When  I  was  in  Scotland 
in  1801,  Constant  was  a  Tribune  in  France,  Charles  Hope 
Lord  Advocate,  and  Emmet,  his  former  companion,  a  prisoner 
under  his  control  I" 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  debates  of  this  Society  were 
worthily  carried  on,  when  such  men  as  these  we  have  mentioned 
were  brought  together.  Lord  Cockbum,  in  his  Life  and  CorreS" 
fiondeuce  of  Jeffrey,  writes,"lt  has  scarcely  ever  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  hear  three  better  speeches  than  three  I  heard  in  that  place, 
(the  Speculative  Society,)  one  on  National  Character,  by  Jeffrey ; 
one  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  by  Homer ;  and  one  on  the 
Power  of  Bussia,  by  Brougham.'' 

Jeffrey  preserved  to  the  last  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  We  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we 
quote  part  of  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  Institution ;  applying,  as  his  remarks  do,  not 
alone  to  the  Speculative,  but  to  all  debating  Societies : 
^'For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "  on  looking  back  to  that  period 
when  I  had  experience  of  this  Society,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any- 
thing in  after  life  more  to  be  envied  than  the  recoUection  of  that 
first  burst  of  intellect  when,  free  from  scholastic  restraint,  and 
throwing  off  the  thraldom  of  a  somewhat  servile  docility,  the 
mind  first  aspired  to  reason  for  itself,  and  half  wondering  at 
its  own  temerity,  first  ventured  without  a  guide  into  the  mazes 
of  speculation,  or  tried  its  unaided  flight  into  the  regions  of 
intellectual  adventure,  to  revel  uncontrolled  through  the  bright 
and  boundless  realms  of  literature  and  science.  True  it  was, 
that  all  those  hopes  were  not  realized,  that  those  proud  antici- 

Eations  were  often  destined  to  be  humbled ;  but  still,  could  it 
e  doubted  that  they  were  blessings  while  they  lasted,  and  that 
they  tended  to  multiply  chances  of  their  being  one  day  realized.'' 
"  1  am  afraid,"  he  continued,  "I  am  detaining  you,  but  I  could 
not  avoid  stating  what  had  been  so  long  famili<ir  to  my  own 
mind  respecting  institutions  of  this  kind,  which  1  consider, 
under  proper  guidance,  calculated  to  develope  the  seeds  of 
generous  emulation,  and  trace  the  outlines  of  that  permanent 
and  glorious  triumph  to  be  achieved  in  after  life.  " 

But  to  return  to  The  Historical  Society.  The  Committee  that 
had  been  formed  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  by  which  it 
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was  detennined  that  the  members  of  The  Speculative  should 
be  held  in  the  light  of  privileged  members  of  their  Society, 
on  presenting  a  certificate  of  membership. 

Among  the  members  of  The  Historical  Society  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  arrangement  we  may  mention  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet.  In  the  unfortunate  year  1798,  we  find  the 
following  resolution  passed  in  The  Speculative  Society : — 

"The  Secretary,  Mr.  Waugh,  moved,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  that  as  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  has  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  member  of  the  Executive  Directory  of 
the  Irish  Union,  and  has  confessed  himself  privy  to  the  car- 
rying on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  his  name 
should  be  erased  from  the  List  of  The  Speculative  Society. 
Carried  Unanimously.^' 

On  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  visit  to  Dublin,  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Historical  Society,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
her  matchless  talents,  presented  her  with  a  splendid  copy  of 
the  Oxford  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1784)  that  Bushe  joined  the  Society. 
He  was  chosen  to  close  the  Summer  Session  of  1785  with  an 
address  from  the  Chair,  and  thus  endeavours  to  combat  the 
prejudice  against  prepared  speeches :  — 

*'  I  fear  that  many  have  been  led  astray  by  a  prepossession  against 
prepared  speeches*  and,  from  a  principle  of  false  shame,  are  unwil- 
ling to  have  it  supposed  that  their  very  best  exertions,  and  those 
in  which  they  have  most  succeeded,  could  have  given  them  any  trou- 
ble in  the  preparation.  Where  this  proceeds  from  indolence  or  pride, 
I  should  recommend  it  to  him  who  is  too  indolent  or  too  proud  to 
prepare  himself  for  an  oratorical  exhibition,  to  give  up  all  hopes 
that  he  will  ever  arrive  at  excellence  in  public  speaking. — For  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  in  a  public  speech,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  every  light  it  can  admit  of, 
t  man  can  treat  a  question  admitting  of  a  variety  of  considerations, 
(though  perfectly  unprepared  for  its  discussion)  in  as  able  a  manner 
as  if  the  composition  had  been  the  result  of  mature  thought  and 
accurate  preparation. 

*'  The  necessity  of  arrangement  in  oratory  presents  another  ob- 
vious objection  against  what  is  called  speaking  extempore.  For, 
except  to  very  expNerienced  speakers,  the  due  disposition  of  the  ma- 
terial of  a  speech  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  want  of  preparation. 

It  was  Dj  a  contempt  for  such  an  affectation  that  the  great  and 

eloquent  exertions  of  the  ancients  have  immortalized  names  which 
otherwise  we  never  had  known,  and  preserved  subjects  which  but  for 
them  would  have  slept  in  oblivion ;  and  the  man  of  genius,  while  be 
glows  with  the  nervous  strain  of  Demosthenes,  almost  rejoices  that 
^chines  was  a  traitor  and  Phillip  a  tyrant.  The  friend  of  liberty 
21 
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and  mankind  weeps  at  the  fall  of  Athensi  bat  the  friend  of  literature 
finds  comfort  in  tne  reflection  that  thb  Pfacenix  of  eloquence  rose 

from  her  ashes I  shall  now  conclude  with  expressing  mj  most 

anxious  hopes,  my  most  ardent  wishes,  that  this  Society^  instituted 
hj  the  youth  of  the  Irish  Nation  for  the  advancement  of  tiseful  and 
ornamental  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  every  noble  pas- 
sion of  the  human  mind,  may  long,  nay  ever,  continue  to  he  the 
honor  of  its  founders,  the  pride  of  its  members,  and  a  public  benefit 
to  their  country." 

Early  in  1785  an  event  took  place  in  Dablin,  which,  though 
common  enough  in  the  present  day,  was  a  great  novelty  at  the 
time,  we  mean  a  balloon  ascent.  The  gardens  which  were  open 
at  the  time  at  Ranelagh  were  selected  for  this,  the  first,  ascent 
in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
honored  the  adventurous  aeronaut  with  bis  presence  :  all  was 
expectation  when  the  hero  of  the  day  took  his  seat  in  the  bal- 
loon, but  alas !  wlien  the  cords  were  cut,  the  balloon  refused 
to  rise.  The  weiglit  of  the  aeronaut  was  too  much  for  it ;  dis- 
appointment appeared  in  every  face,  as  it  swayed  about  from 
side  to  side,  looking  all  the  more  helpless  from  the  previous 
expectations  it  had  excited.  But  the  assembled  company  were 
not  doomed  to  disappointment :  a  student  of  the  University, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
offered  his  services,  and  though  it  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  ever  seen  a  balloon,  he  made  a  most  successful  voyi^. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct 
that  he  kniglited  him  on  the  spot,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
company ;  and  The  Historical  Society,  of  which  the  newly 
dubbed  Knight,  Sir  Richard  Maguire,  was  a  member,  unani- 
mously voted  him  a  medal  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his 
intrepid  conduct. 

There  mast  be  an  interruption  again  in  the  continuity  of  our 
notices  of  the  Society,  from  the  losa  of  another  volume  of  the 
Journals.  When  we  can  once  more  avail  ourselves  of  their 
guidance,  although  we  miss  the  names  of  Plunket,  Bushe,  and 
the  other  distinguished  men  of  whom  the  Society  could  boast 
a  few  years  back,  yet  there  is  still  presented  an  array  little  in- 
ferior. Among  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  the  ttme 
of  which  we  write,  were  many  who  afterwards  adorned  the 
episcopal  and  judicial  bench.  Of  the  former  we  may  mention 
Kyle,  afterwards  Provosi,  and  Bishop  of  Cork ;  and  sometime 
subsequently,  the  excellent  Bishop  Jebb :  while  of  the  latter 
were  the  present  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  the  Pennefathers,  Jebb, 
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and  Torrens.  Lord  Caulfield,  the  Hod.  Mr.  Bourke^  and  Jolm 
Latouehe,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Dublin^  were  likewise  members. 
In  November,! 7 9S,  the  Society  appears  in  a  new  lights  when 
it  was  voted — ^''That  one  hundred  flannel  waistcoats  be  granted 
by  The  Historical  Society  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in- 
Flanders," 

But,  unfortunately,  neither  the  distinction  of  her  members^ 
nor  their  patriotism,  could  preserve  the  Society  long  from  a 
collision  with  the  Board^when  the  guardian  spirit  which  watched 
over  the  former  was  withdrawn.  Hutchinson,  at  this  time,  was 
in  England,  suffering  from  ill  health,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Board  did  not 
look  at  all  more  favorably  upon  the  Society  from  its  having 
been  fostered  by  the  Provost,  with  whom  they  had  carried  on 
a  petty  war  ever  since  he  had  attained  that  position.  The 
members  of  the  Board  could  not,  moreover,  be  expected  to 
entertain  that  sympathy  for  the  Society  which  they  might  have 
felt  if  it  had  existed  in  their  young  days,  and  if  they  had  re- 
orived  a  part  of  their  education  through  its  means. 

Be  this  as  it  may»  the  dispute  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
Mr.  Miller,  the  then  Junior  Dean,  must  be  considered  the 
chief  mover  in  the  matter.  One  evening  during  the 
k>ng  vacation,  when  most  of  th^  members  of  the  College  had 
dispersed,  he  peroeived  an  hackney  coach  drive  into  the 
square,  and  three  young  men,  whom  he  recognized,  alighting 
from  it,  accompanied  by,  horribile  dictu !  two  females.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  good  Dean,  and  he  at  once  laid  the  affair 
bdore  the  Board.  The  authorities  being  naturally  much 
displeased,  issued  an  order  excluding  the  delinquents  from 
the  precincts  of  thet^ollege. 

On  the  re^assembling  of  the  students  for  the  winter,  and 
the  resuoiption  of  the  meetings  of  The  Historical  Society,  the 
Dean,  as  an  ex-officio  member,  happening  to  attend,  perceived 
one  of  those  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  room,  whereupon 
he  requested  the  auditor  to  have  the  offending  party  removed ; 
he  then  appealed  to  the  Chairman,  but  neither  of  them  was 
willing  to  exert  bis  influence  or  authority  :  applying  then,  per- 
sonally, to  the  gentleman  himself,  he  retired  rather  than  involve 
the  Society  in  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  of  the  University, 
and  thus  it  was  thought  the  affair  would  have  ended.  But  the 
dispute  was  not  allowed  to  rest  here :  the  Society,  imagining 
its  independence  invaded,  appointed  a  Committee  to  investi- 
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gate  the  affair.  Mr.  Miller^  hereupon^  conceiving  thia  as 
tantamount  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  Dean^  and  thus 
overthrowing  all  discipline  and  rule^  laid  the  affair  before  the 
Board ;  and  that  body,  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  bring 
the  Society,  hitherto  more  independent  than  they  thought 
agreeable,  under  more  direct  control,  published  a  code  of 
rules  which,  among  other  commands,  forbade  any  one  to 
continue  a  member  of  the  Society  whose  name  was  no  longer 
on  tlie  College  books,  and  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
poser  of  the  inquiry  into  the  Dean^s  conduct  should  be  erased 
from  the  list  of  the  Society. 

To  this  message  a  Committee  of  the  Society  returned  an 
answer,  explaining  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  inquiry ; 
alleging  that  the  Board  was  mistaken  as  to  its  object,  which 
was  merely  to  discover  the  reason  of  a  member  being  forced 
to  retire  from  their  meetings,  and  hoping  that  the  Board  would 
not  insist  on  the  name  of  the  proposer  being  erased  from  the 
books ;  the  Committee  also  pointed  out  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  order  for  the  exclusion  of  the  extern  members,  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  that  the  Board 
would  reconsider  the  question. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Board  declared  that  they 
were  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  the  ex- 
tern members  being  still  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  ended  by  resuming  possession  of  the  rooms  where 
the  Society  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble ;  offering,however, 
the  use  of  them  to  any  of  the  students  who  might  choose  to  meet 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Board  should  think  proper  to 
prescribe. 

The  Society,  upon  this,  adjourned  to  ftie  Assembly  Rooms, 
in  William-st.  In  this  room  an  address  was  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  the  Provost,  in  which,  after  detailing  the  particulars 
of  the  dispute  from  the  first,  they  thus  conclude  : — 


"  Thus  exiled  from  the  University,  the  Historical  Society  cannot 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  bid  a  melancholy  farewell  to  a  place, 
where  their  institution  has  flourished  four  and  twenty  years,  without 
offering  the  humble  tribute  of  their  gratitude  for  the  kind  protection 
with  which  you  have  so  long  honored  them.  Anxious  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  good  opinion,  they  wish  to  impress  upon  your  re- 
^  collection,  that  they  have  always  observed  the  highest  respect  for  the 
heads  of  the  College  ;  that  the  concessions  which  they  have  offered 
proceed  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  gentlemen*  and  ih% 
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honor  of  a  Society  which  aspired  to  your  protection^  and  that  thev 
bftTe  neTer  abused  that  freedom  in  their  general  constitution  which 
h,  perhaps^  as  necessary  to  the  utility  and  character  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  control  attempted  to  be  ex- 
errised  by  the  Board.  To  your  judgement  the  Historical  Society 
submit  how  far  a  separation  irom  the  College  may  effect  the  cause  of 
poh'te  literature,  the  existence  of  their  Institution,  and  the  interests 
of  the  University  committed  to  your  charge." 

The  Society  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any  answer 
to  this  address^  which  we  may  account  for  by  the  illness  of  the 
Provost,  who  died  early  in  the  following  September.  In  him 
the  Society  lost  one  of  her  warmest  supporters,  who  might 
have  prevented  the  secession  from  College  had  he  been  at  his 
place  at  the  Board. 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  whose  importunities 
for  place  are  so  well  known,  is  thus  noticed  in  a  contem- 
porary paper.  "  September  5th,  in  Dublin,  aged  79,  Right 
Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  principal  Secretay  of  State 
for  Ireland,  one  of  the  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council 
of  that  Kingdom,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Cork,  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  L.L.D.  He  was  also  Major 
of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  Searcher,  Packer,  and  Gau- 
ger  of  the  Port  of  Strangford'' !  His  appointment  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fourth  regiment  is  thus  related  :  "Lord  Townsend, 
seeing  him  one  day  toddling  up  the  drawing  room  of  the  Castle 
in  some  apparent  impatience,  exclaimedto  Sir  John  Blaquiere, 
*See,  see,  here  comes  the  Prime  Sergeant ;  is  there  anything  va- 
cant ?'  'Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  replied  Sir  John  'but  a  major- 
ity in  a  cavalry  regiment/  *  Oh  well,  give  it  to  him — give  it  to 
him  at  once,  to  s^top  his  mouth/  The  Provost  actually  departed 
a  Major  of  Dragoons,  and  sold  out  next  morning  V 

The  Society  testified  their  recollection  of  him  by  offering, 
on  the  motion  of  Bushe,  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  composition 
to  be  sent  in  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

The  Board  now  carried  their  hostility  still  further,  and  pub- 
lished a  decree  forbidding  any  student  to  attend  any  meeting 
outside  the  walls,  held  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  The  So- 
ciety on  Ibis  laid  their  case  before  the  visitors,  complaining 
of  the  decree  forbidding  any  student  from  attending  their 
meetings ;  and  praying  them  to  consider  whether  the  severest 
collegiate  censure  should  be  inflicted  on  such  students  as  at- 
tended a  Society  having  their  improvement  for  its  only  object. 
This  contest  excited  considerable  attention,  and  was  syrapa- 
tliized  in,  not  only  by  those  members  who  were  present,  but 
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nlso  by  those  who^  though  scattered  abroad  in  England,  and 
elsewhere,  still  retained  that  affectionate  regard  towards  the 
Society  which  we  might  expect  from  those  who  had  experienced 
its  benefits,  in  first  calling  forth  their  talents,  and  affording 
snch  opportunities  for  their  display. 

The  members  of  the  Society  then  resident  in  London  called 
a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls,  Chancery  Lane,  and  drew 
op  an  address,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  manly  stand  that 
had  been  made,  and  offering  their  assistance  in  any  way  that 
might  be  deemed  useful  during  the  struggle.  But  not  alone 
from  those  who  had  been  formerly  members  did  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  come ;  for,  on  laying  before 
the  Speculative  Society  an  account  of  their  dispute  with  the 
Board,  they  received  the  following  reply  : — 

"Gentlemen,  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh  conceive 
themselves  highly  indebted  to  you  for  your  friendly  commonication 
of  the  21st  Jan.,  1795,  which  they  have  ordered  to  be  inserted  on 
their  Records.  They  do  not  fail  to  meet  with  equal  warmth  the 
obliging  expressions  of  esteem  and  regard  which  that  letter  contains, 
nor  to  take  the  deepest  concern  in  whatever  regards  the  interests  of 
an  Institution,  their  amicable  connections  with  which  they  so  highly 
value. — As  this  connection  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
literary  pursuits,  the  Speculative  Society  conceives  that  it  subsists 
independant  of  the  private  regulations  by  which  each  Institution  is 
governed,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  affected  by  such  changes 
in  those  regulations  as  either  may  find  it  convenient  or  proper  to 
adopt.  As,  therefore,  the  Speculative  Society  do  not  conceive  that 
the  original  compact  of  1783  is  in  any  derree  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances announced  by  the  Historical  Society,  they  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  they  consider  it  as  subsisting  in  its  original  force, 
and  will  be  happv  to  receive  with  all  osnal  privileges  such  members 
of  the  Historical  Society,  bringing  with  them  proper  certificates, 
as  may  favor  them  with  their  attendance  during  their  residence  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh.  In  obedience  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Society,  dated  the  17th  current»  we  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
scribe ourselves,  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  Servants, 

F.  Jeffrey,  President, 
Walter  Scott,  Secretary." 

But  the  sympathy  of  friends  was  not  confined  merely  to 
civil  speeches  and  resolutions.  One  of  the  former  members, 
Mr.  Evans,  informed  the  Society  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  at  their  disposal,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  So- 
ciety demanded  it.     This  offer  was  thankfully  declined. 

The  College  Board  did  not  stand  tamely  by  while  the  Society 
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tlms  proceeding  independent  of  their  support^  as  we  may  ga- 
ther from  the  foUowing  resolntions : — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  late  public  admonition  of  Lewis  Kerr«  Esq. 
onr  worthy  auditor,  bj  the  Board,  for  discharging  a  trust  reposed 
in  bim  by  the  Society,  appearing  to  us  a  continuance  of  the  unme- 
rited perMscution  exercis^  by  the  Heads  of  the  GoU^e  against  this 
Socie^  ;  we  are  determined  to  support  him  if  he  should  deem  an 
appeal  to  the  visitors  an  expedient  measure,  and  that  we  do  hereby 
empower  him  to  draw  upon  our  Treasurer  from  time  to  time  for 
sncn  soma  as  may  be  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Resolved,  That 
the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Lewis  Kerr, 
Esq.,  our  worthy  auditor,  for  his  temperate,  manly,  and  firm  con- 
duct when  called  before  the  Board  for  presenting  the  address  of 
thb  Society  to  that  Body." 

While  the  dispute  thus  went  on  it  was  not  confined  to  de- 
crees OD  one  side^  or  resolutions  on  the  other ;  the  Press  was 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  squibs  of 
every  kind  appeared ;  now  it  was  a  farce,  now  a  burlesque 
poem  or  satirical  song ;  at  one  time  the  language  used  was 
Greek  or  Latin,  at  another  the  vernacular  tongue  was  laid 
under  contribution.  From  among  these  various  eiforts  of  wit^ 
and  satire  we  select  one,  quoted  by  Madden  in  his  Life  of 
Bmatel,  in  which  grave  humor  and  bitter  irony  are  conspi- 
caous — 

*<  At  a  full  meeting  of  the  Vintners,  Publicans,  and  Courtezans, 
in  the  City  of  Dublin,  held  the  1st  of  May,  1794,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Leeson  in  the  chair.  Resolved,  1st.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  presented  to  the  Vice  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  for  their  public  spirited  suppression  of  the 
£ustoricid  Society. 

"2ndly.  That  the  said  Society  has  considerably  injured  our  res- 
pective trades,  by  employing  the  Gentlemen  of  the  University 
(formerly  their  best  customers)  one  whole  evening  in  the  week  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  wasting  many  other  evenings  in  preparation 
for  it. 

Srdly.  That  the  kind  interference  of  the  College  must  cause 
the  custom  of  the  College  to  return  gradually  to  us,  and  the  time 
of  the  young  gentlemen  to  be  more  profitably  employt^d,  than  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  said  Institution. 

"That  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  be  made  free  of  our 
Society,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  same  be  presented  to  them 
in  a  quicksilver  box. 

<*Mrs.  Leeson  having  left  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Simpson  being 
called  thereto.  Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  Mrs.  Leeson  for  her  very  proper  conduct  in  the  chair.  '  Signed 
by  order, 

Catherine  Grant,  Secretary." 
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But  we  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  dispute.  It  is  painful 
to  find  a  body  of  men^  distinguished  by  learning  and  talents^ 
engaged  in  this  petty  and  unnatural  warfare  with  those 
who  were  placed  under  their  control  for  guidance  and 
instruction. 

Bushe  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  customary  speech  on 
tlie  first  meeting  of  the  society  after  their  separation  frona  the 
University.  For  this  speech,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Phillips'  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence :  for  purity  of  style 
and  vigor  of  thought  it  may  be  set  beside  any  afterwards 
delivered  by  its  distinguished  author,* 

The  Society  continued  to  meet  for  a  considerable  time  after 
this  separation ;  but,  as  the  miembers  dropped  ofl*,  and  as  the 
Society  established  in  the  University  as  its  successor  increased 
infame,the  original  Society  declined  gradually,  until,  in  180(5,  a 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  hand  over  the 
Journals  and  other  property  to  the  Intern  Society,  whose  career 
it  will  be  our  object  now  to  follow. 
In  our  next  number  we  shall  present  the  Second,  and  conclud- 
ing Era,  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


AET.  IV.— FRENCH  LITE  IN  THE  REGENCY. 

1.  Le  Chevalier  IPHarmentaL     Par  Alexandre    Dumas,  3 

Tomes :     Paris. 

2.  La  RSgence.    Par  Alexandre  Dumas,  2  Tomes  :     Paris. 

Though  our  business,  in  the  present  paper,  is  chiefly  with 
the  CO  rt  o  the  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  we  commence  a 
little  higher  up  in  the  course  of  European  history,  that  our 
readers  may  have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  characters  to  be  introduced  stand  towards  each  other. 
PhiHp  of  Austria  having  espoused,  in  1496,  Joanna  of  Spain, 

*  See  the  most  brilliant  portions  of  this  address,  inserted  in  Iriah 
Quarterly  Review,  VoK  III.  No.  9,  to  p.p.  58  to  61,  Art.  "  Charlei 
Kendal  Bushc." 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  became,  in 
her  right,  possessor  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  At  his  death  his 
80Q,  Charles  V.,  inherited  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  was 
crowned  Emperor  in  1520,  and  afterwards  annexed  Milan  to 
his  possessions.  At  his  abdication  he  resigned  the  Empire 
to  his  brother  Ferdinard  I.  of  Austria,  and  gave  Spain  and 
the  Low  Countries  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  husband  of  Mary  Tudor.  To  this  latter  monarch 
succeeded,  in  turn,  his  son,and  grandson,  by  the  respective 
titles  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV. 

Louis  XIY.  while  still  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  youth,   power,  and  riches  are  supposed  to  afford,  took 
to  wife  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  this  Fourth  Philip  of  Spain, 
renouncing  for  himself  and  issue  all  claims  to  the  succession  of 
the  monarchy  of  that  Kingdom.     Leopold,  Emperor  of  Aus-» 
tria,  successor  in   direct  line  to  Ferdinard  I.,  was  united  to 
Margaret,  another  daughter  ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  a 
latterperiod,wa3  married  to  the  oidy  daughter  of  this  last  named 
imperial  couple.  Charles  IL  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  IV.,  in 
1663 ;  he  married  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  Philip  of  Orleans 
and  Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  and  died,  in  I70U,  without 
iwue,and  thus  ended  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  Sovereigns. 
The  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  named  his  suc- 
oessor,  as  a  selection  of  one  of  the  children  of  Louis  or  Leopold 
would,  in  its  probable  results,  create  a  power  too  formidable 
to  the  peace  of  £urope.The  early  death  of  this  young  prince,how 
erer,  made  a  choice  between  two  great  evils  necessary,  and  the 
agents  of  the  French  and  German  Courts,  by  their  cabals  and 
intrigues,    sufficiently   embittered  the  last  hours  of  Charles. 
Count  Harrach,  the  Austrian  Envoy,  was  not  esteemed  at  the 
Court,  owing  to  his  peculiarly  unprepossessing  manner  and 
character,  and  the  want  of  liberaUty  on  the  part  of  his  master ; 
whilst  Harcourt,  the  French  Plenipotentiary,  was   supplied 
vith  ample  funds  for  any  occasion  that  might  arise,  and  was, 
moreover,  a  favorite,  from  his  good    nature,  liberality,  and 
agreeable  demeanour.    The  French  interest  prevailing,  Philip, 
Dukeof  Anjou,  son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  and,  consequently, 
grandson  of  the  Orande  Monarque,  was  named  successor,  and 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  Charles  II.   The  death  of 
James  the  Second  of  England,  occurring  about  this  time,  and 
Louis  appearing  to  favor  the  rights  of  his  son,  who  now   as- 
sumed the  title  of  James  III.  King  of  Great   Britain^W  illiam 
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III.  of  England,  naturally  felt  uncomfortable^  and  formed  with 
the  Dutch  and  theAustrian  Emperor^ what  was  called  the  Grand 
Alliance, — the  object  beingto  set  the  Spanish  crown  on  the  Ger- 
man Prince's  head,  and  thus  keep  the  French  power  within  rea- 
sonable compass.  The  death  of  William,  the  next  year  (1702) 
was  a  happy  event  for  France,  and  for  Philip,  but  Portugal  joined 
her  arms  to  those  of  their  enemies,  and  the  forces  of  England, 
Holland,  Austria,  and  Portugal  descended  on  the  devoted 
Peninsula.  The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  (Lord  Galway)  who  had 
figured  at  Aughrim,  Sir  James  Stanhope,  and  the  eccentric 
Earl  of  Peterborough  (the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  Volunteer) 
directed  the  operations  of  the  English  allies,  in  this  disas^ 
trous  War  of  the  Succession,  from  1702  to  17 14,  during  which, 
they  were  twice  in  possession  of  Madrid,  but  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  it  each  time  by  the  loyal  conduct  of  the  Castilians. 
The  Marquis  Villadarias,  a  brave  old  Spaniard,  deserves  hon- 
ourable mention  for  his  defence  of  Cadiz,  and  other  noble  deeds. 
The  bold  and  skilful  Duke  of  Berwick  was  Phihp's  sword  and 
shield  during  the  struggle.  The  battle  of  Almanza,  won  by  him 
in  1 7  07, was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  known  in  modem 
warfare ;  while  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  time  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  obstinacy  and  valor  of  the  besi^ed  Catalansin  Barce- 
lona,  except  perhaps  the  defence  of  Saragossa  in  the  late  war.  A 
descendant  of  Stanhope's,  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1808,  was  frequently  asked,  by  the  native  Spaniards, 
if  he  were  a  descendant  of  the  Good  Don  Diego  Estanop  of  the  old 
war,  whose  just  and  gallant  conduct  had  preserved  his  fame 
among    them  during  the  whole  intervening  century.* 


*  Through  the  entire  of  these  wars.  The  3drd,or  **  Duke  of  Wellington't 
Re^Tunent,"  serrcd.  It  was  raited  in  the  year  1702  ;  the  first  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment  was  James  Stanhope,  and  the  first  service  upon  which 
it  was  employed  was  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  It  formed 
a  part  of  a  large  force  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  which  was  sent 
against  Cadiz  and  Vido.  It  was  one  of  the  Regiments  which  formed 
part  of  the  famous  army  under  the  Earls  of  Peterborough  and  Galway, 
in  Spain,  at  the  siege  of  Yalentia  in  1705.  It  was  afterwards  in  the 
memunible  battle  of  Almanza  fought  by  the  confederate  army  on  the 
Utli  April,  1707,  under  the  chief  command  of  the  Marquis  Das  Minas. 
The  Regiment  suftered  a  loss  of  three  Captains,  five  subalterns,  and 
94  men.  In  1758  the  Regiment,  then  called  "  Heroes,"*  sailed  as  part 
of  the  expedition  under <the  Duke  of  Marlborough  against  St.  Maio ;  oa 
the  1  St  of  August  it  formed  part  of  the  unfortunate  armament  under 
General  Blight,  and  was  obligi  d  to  re -embark  at  St.  Cas  Bay  in  face  of 
the  enemy.     The  loss  of  the  3  Jrd  was  considerable,  including  Edmond- 
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Peterborough's  memory  is  indeed  endeared  to  us  by  his 
dashing  intrepidity^  and  unselfish  zeal  for  the  cause  to  which  he 
WBS  united,  and  the  generous  protection  he  showed  on  so  many 
oocasiona  to  the  vanquished.  But  we  musi  record  an 
unworthy  act  of  his  towards  one  of  our  countrymen*  a  Count 
Maboni,  in  the  service  of  PhiUp.  In  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  this  gentkman,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  intermarriage, 
he  strove  to  induce  him  to  come  over  to  the  Allies,  but  the  loyal 
Irishman  though  rather  too  frank  and  cordial  on  the  occasion, 
held  stoutly  to  his  duty. — Peterborough  immediately  afterwards 
eonveyed  toMahoni's  superior  officer  secret  information  of  his 
alleged  treachery  to  his  party,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  infor^ 
mation  of  pretended  deserters.- — Poor  Mahoni  was,  in  conse- 
quence, arrested  and  degraded,  but  in  the  end,  after  a  world  of 
annoyance  and  trouble,  his  good  name  and  rank  were  restored. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  contriver  of  his  disgrace  made  any 
exertions  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

Leopold  died  in  1705,  Joseph  his  son  and  successor  in  17 1 1 , 
and  Charles.  YI.  Joseph's  brother  assisted  in  person  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  of  the  succession  :  a  medal  was  struck 
and  extensively  circnlated  at  the  time,  bearing  the  inscription 
— >CXm.  FL  by  ike  Grace  of  the  HerHice  Emperor,  S^e. 
Buvigny,  who  commanded  the  British  Auxiliaries,  being  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  forces 
being  led  by  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II,  the  French- 
man had  frequently  to  restrain  his  feelings  while  listening  to 
his  own  officers  drinkingthe  health  of  his  great  opponent,  under 
the  title  of  the  Briiiek  Commander ,  as  the  quibble  would  effect^ 
ually  justify  the  toast  if  he  showed  any  resentment. 


stone,  an  officer  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and  bravery.  In  1794 
the  Regiment,  then  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wellesley,  after- 
wards  Ihike  of  Wellington,  embarked  at  the  Cove  of  Cork  for  India — 
The  Regiment  continued  in  active  service  during  the  whole  campaign 
of  Mysore,  and  was  one  of  the  corps  employed  in  the  storm  of  the  fortress 
of  Seringapatam,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799,  where  its  loss  was  consider- 
aMe.  The  33rd,  on  the  glorious  phiin  of  Waterloo,  remained  in  position 
on  the  flel4  of  battle  until  about  noon,  on  the  17th,  when  the  Army  be- 
gan to  retire  from  Quatre  Bras.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  the  Regi- 
ment rejoined  the  Brigade  in  position.  The  loss  of  the  gallant 
corps  was  as  follows  :— KiUed>.Oflfeer8,  1 1 ;  Sergeants,  8 ;  rank  and 
aie,247.  Wounded— Officers,  26 ;  Sergeants,  14;  rank  and  file,  203. 
The  detachments  of  this  gallant  corps  sailed  from  Kingstown,  to  join 
the  RegimenU  at  Malta,  for  service  in  Turkey,  on  tlie  morning  of  Tues- 
day,  March  S8th,  1854. 
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Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Begent,bore  a  trifling  part 
in  the  war,  as  did  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  grandson  of 
Henry  IV.This  last  commander, who  presented  in  his  own  person 
an  exaggeration  of  the  failings  and  defects  of  his  grandfather^had 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  and  brought  thence,  in 
his  train,  Alberoni,  the  future  prime  minister  of  Philip. 
His  treatment  of  the  common  soldiers  was  invariably  marked  bj 
affability  and  kindness,  but  to  persons  of,  or  near,  his  own  rank 
he  was  morose  and  disobliging.  He  curbed  his  natural  petu- 
lance, while  mixing  among  the  Hidalgoifi,  in  order  not  to  pre- 
judice the  common  cause ;  but  on  one  occasion,  while  the  old 
Castilian  nobles  were  signing  a  profession  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  Philip,  and  marking  after  their  names, — I^oble  m 
the  King,  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  wrath.  It  burst  forth  at 
last,  at  the  sight  of  a  little  variation,  introduced  by  one  grandee, 
which  ran  thus,  -^Noble  as  the  King,  and  even  mare  so,  "How," 
said  he,  "is  this  the  respect  you  show  to  the  Regal  line  of  the  Bour- 
bon ?"  "Pardon,"  was  the  answer,  "Philip  though  a  King  and 
a  Bourbon,  is  still  but  a  Frenchman,  while  we  are  Castilians." 
Philip's  first  w^ife  was  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Some  historians  dwell  on  his  love  of  ceremonial,  his 
dislike  to  personal  exertions,  and  the  entrusting  his 
authority  to  favorites  ;  but  compared  with  other  Sovereigns 
of  the  time  he  appears  to  considerable  advantage.  It  is 
hard  to  blame  him  for  taking  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Throne  after  having  been  legally  declared  the  late  King's  suc- 
cessor, and  though  not  fond  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake  he  was 
constitutionally  brave,  a  devout  Christian,  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  as  good  a  sovereign  as  he  could  afford  to  be. 
His  Queen  was  worthy  of  her  exalted  station  and  circumstan- 
ces :  when  a  necessity  arose,  she  quickened  the  natural  indolence 
of  her  husband,  and  on  one  occasion  harangued  the  Cortes  with 
such  effect,  as  to  procure  a  very  unhoped  for  supply  of  the 
sinews  of  war. 

While  Spain  was  desolated  by  this  unhappy  strife,  the 
leading  powers  were  contending  on  the  same  account  in  Belgium 
Germany,  and  Lombardy.  Trance  during  these,  and  the  pre- 
ceding wars,  sufft'red  severe  reverses  at  the  hands  of  Marlbo- 
ough  and  Prince  Eugene,  at  Blenheim  in  1704 ;  at  Ramillies, 
in  1706  ;  iitOudcnarde,  in  1708  ;  and  by  a  doubtful  fight  atMal- 
plaquet,  in  1709;  and  yet,  after  suing  unsuccesfully  for  peace, 
she  was  able  to  route  lljOOO  English  under  Albemarle  in 
1711,  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Marshal  Villars. 
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Qaeen  Anne  having  seen  the  last  hope  of  the  reign 
of  her  own  issue  extingoished,  began  to  feel  better  disposed 
to  the  accession  of  her  brother^  and  of  course  with  a  better 
disposition  to  make  peace  with  France  and  with  Philip.  Har- 
lej  and  Boingbroke,  having  secured  the  wand  of  power  lately 
held  by  the  Duke  andDachess  of  Marlborough^  seconded  the 
Queen's  wishes  so  well  that  a  good  understanding  with  the 
French  court  was  soon  established  without  the  consent 
uf  the  Emperor  or  the  Dutch;  and  Philip  was  acknow- 
ledged King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  on  giving  up  his  claims 
to  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  Holland  became  a  party  after 
some  time,  but  the  Emperor  wasnot  so  easily  won  over. 

Louis  having  now  reigned  about  seventy  years^  and  having  led 
a  very  "  fast'*  life  in  his  youth  and  manhood,  for  which 
we  may  charitably  hope  he  felt  real  contrition  towards  the  de- 
cline of  his  years,  and  now  at  the  close,  seeing  a  prospect 
of  peace  and  rest  to  his  worn  out  realm,  had  the  grief  to  wit- 
ness the  death  of  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  in  1711,  and 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin's  eldest  son,  the  amiable  and  vir- 
tuonsDuke  of  Burgundy,  next  year;  and  in  three  weeks  after- 
wards, the  death  of  this  prince's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany.  There  now  remained  only  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
a  sickly  infant  of  two  years  old,  as  presumptive  heir,  and  in 
case  of  his  failure,  Philip  of  Spain  would  be  the  Sovereign 
of  the  two  great  Kingdoms. 

Louis,  in  his  Will,  had  appointed  the  Duke  of  May ne,  (his  son 
by  Madame  deMontespan)Begent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian 
of  Louis  XV.  He  had  previously  attempted  the  impossible  by 
l^itimizing  this  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Tholouse,  another  of 
his  bastards.  He  expired  inl  7 15,and  his  funeral  cortege  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Denis  was  unattended  by  a  single  member  of  his 
own  family  .There  was  even  a  sort  of  fair  held  on  the  plain  adjoin- 
ing the  Boyal  sepulchre  at  the  expected  period  of  the  funeral, 
with  the  simple  intention  of  offering  every  indignity  to  his 
remains.  Doubtless  the  unceasing  warfare  of  bis  long  reign 
had  inflicted  misery,  and  ruin,  and  grief,  incalculable  on  his 
subjects, — but  this  might  have  been  overlooked  but  for  the 
devotion  of  his  latter  years,  and  the  consequent  restraint  and 
forced  semblance  of  piety  which  his  licentious  court  was  obliged 
to  assume.  In  the  first  assembly  of  ParUaiueut  after  his  death, 
the  will  was  superseded  by  the  address  and  vigor  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  his  nephew.  Orleans  was  appointed  Regent,  and  the 
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Marquis Yilleroi^  a  pompous  nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  having  lost  every  battle  in  which  he  had  commanded^  obtained 
the  personal  charge  of  the  Koyal  Infant. 

The  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
was  conducting  the  Italian  war  against  Eogene  in  1705^  with 
great  credit  to  the  French  arms.  The  Doke  of  Parma  at  this 
time  had  occasion  to  send  to  him  one  of  his  Council,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Domino,  to  pray  him  to  modemie  the  intensity  of 
his  exactions  on  his  territories.  Yendome,  at  the  period  of  the 
envoy's  arrival,  was  employed  innocently  enough,  but  neither 
the  accompaniments,  nor  the  locality^  were  well  adapted  fcMT  the 
reception  of  strangers.  The  Bishop  was  somewhat  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  mise  en  Mcene^  but  not  wishing  to  prejudice 
his  master's  affairs,  he  appeared  not  to  be  aware  of  any  thing 
unusual,  but,  enquired  after  the  Ducal  health.  ''AH  right''  was 
the  reply.  "  Indeed  your  Grace's  countenance"  (one  adorned 
with  many  carbuncles)''seem8  at  preeentrather  flushed."  ''Bah ! 
that  is  nothing  to  another  region  of  my  body;"  and  he  was  about 
to  give  a  visible  and  very  unnecessary  proof  of  the  truthfulness 
of  his  speech,  but  this  was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  the  good 
Prelate,  and  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  promising  to  send  a  more 
fitting  substitute  to  transact  the  business,  namely,  his  almoner, 
Alberoui. 

Alberoni  was  bom  in  the  cabin  of  a  gardener.  While  a  boy 
he  amused  his  leisure  by  ringing  the  church  bell  for  prayers, 
and  being  grown  up,  he  exchanged  his  linen  frock  for  the  cler- 
ical collar.  He  was  of  a  jovial  disposition,  and  laughed  on 
every  occasion.  One  day  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  never  laughed 
at  all,heard  him  indulging  in  one  of  his  boisterous  cachinnatious, 
and  calling  to  him  to  know  the  reason,  he  related  some 
ridiculous  and  grotesque  adventure,  at  which  the  melancholy 
nobleman  was  obliged  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself;  and  banning 
to  find  a  wond^ful  benefit  from  the  risible  exercise ,  he  attached 
the  young  cleric  to  his  own  chapel,  as  much  for  the  eake  of 
enjoying  his  buffoonery,  as  for  any  other  service.  By  and  by, 
he  perceived  that  his  jester  was  a  man  of  wit  and  judgment, 
and  fitted  to  serve  him  in  a  political  capacity  as  well  as  in  that 
of  a  household  buffoon,  and  to  him  was  now  entrusted  the  affair 
of  winning  Yendome  over  to  amicable  relations.  He  found  the 
French  commander  occupied  as  before,  but  improved  the  un- 
promising occasion  by  paying  a  compliment  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  to  the  great  chief;    and  being  at  dinner  soon 
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after  with  the  Dakc^  be  took  a  napkin  on  his  arm,  walked 
down  to  the  kitchen^  and  concocted  such  a  plate  of  Parmesaa 
soup,  as  secured  the  ducal  stomach  to  his  interests  for  ever. 
Ooraspirant  tookno  pains  to  instrnct  the  cook  in  the  concoction 
of  the  new  dish,  indeed  he  took  special  care  not  to  impart  the 
receipt  to  him  at  all,  so  that  Yendome  kept  Alberoni  aoout  his 
person  as  much  as  he  conld ;  brought  him  to  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Spain,  when  he  went  thither  himself  to  bring  aid  to  Philip. 
In  the  solemn,  pompons,  and  doll  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish 
cooit,  the  presence  of  sUch  a  man  as  Alberoni  most  have  been 
eonsidered  a  charm,  as  his  entertaining  qualities  were  fully 
matched  by  his  powers  in  managing  the  wires  of  court  intrigue. 
Heoontrived  to  secure  the  office  of  Envoy  of  Parma  at  Madrid, 
but  lost  his  patron,  the  Duke,  in  1 712,by  an  overindulgence  in 
a  feast  of  shellfish. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  died  in  1714,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  Alberoni,  and  to  the  Princess  Uraino,to 
sdect  a  successor  whom  they  might  easily  mould  to 
their  own  interests.  This  strong  minded  and  liberal  lady  just 
mentionedywhose  exemption  from  moral  and  reUgious  prejudices 
must  have  endeared  her  memory  to  George  Sand  when  young, 
and  to  Lady  Morgan  young  or  old,  had  on  one  occasion  opened 
the  Qovernmentdispatches  on  their  way  to  Prance,  and  found 
h«fself  therein  impeached  of  living  with  her  secretary  as  his 
mistress,  or  at  least  of  being  privately  married  to  him.  In  a 
marginal  note  she  stoutly  denied  the  second  impeachment,  but 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  other;  resealed  the  parcel,  and 
forwarded itto  its  destination.  After havingfigured  in  the  courts 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  having  released  her  husband  from  his 
marital  obligations,  she  had  held  for  some  years,  the  post 
of  chief  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  late  Queen.  Chronicles  re- 
lite  that  thoagh  now  near  the  ripe  age  of  seven^,she  entertained 
6ome  hopes  of  consoling  the  afflicted  widower.  Finding  a  serious 
obstacle  to  this  design  in  the  personal  dislike  shown  to  her  by 
Fhilip,she  consented  toAlberoni's  selection  of  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
dangnter  of  the  late  Duke,andnieceof  Francis,  reigning  Duke  of 
I^inna,whom  he  represented  as  a  young,  artless,  damsel,brought 
ap  on  butter  and  cheese,  and  taking  no  interest  in  any  thing 
bat  needle  work  and  embroidery.  She  would  be  allowed  the 
empty  title  of  Queen,  but  the  Princess  might  mould  her  as  a 
pat  of  batter  into  any  shape  befitting  their  coum^on  interests. 
Now  Philip,  though  a  medL  man  in  his  way,  and  never  willing 
to  use  personal  harshness,  loved  domestic  quiet;  and  warned  by 
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the  memory  of  little  family  broils^  during  the  life  of  his  late  Queen, 
and  incited  or  encouraged  by  the  Princess,  wrote  secretly  to  his  new 
bride  while  on  her  journey,  and  advised  her  to  get  rid  of  Ma- 
dame at  once,  or  give  up  all  idea  of  future  domestic  comfort. 
And  she  followed  his  advice  to  the  letter.  On  their  first  inter- 
view, the  Princess  having  gone  forward  to  meet  her,  she  made 
occasion  of  a  quarrel,  got  her  arrested,  and  conveyed  in  her 
court  dress,in  intensely  cold  weather,  and  in  a  carriage,  one  of 
whose  windows  was  accidentally  broken,  first  to  Burgos,  and 
then  across  the  Pyrenees.  She  closed  a  feverish  and  worth- 
less career  at  the  little  court  of  James  III.  in  Rome.  The 
day  after  the  nuptials  Philip  declared  Alberoni  prime  minister. 
As  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  paper  will  chiefly  have  rela- 
tion to  the  French  Court,  a  glance  at  the  genealogy  of  the 
Royal  Family  may  be  here  appropriate.  Henry  IV,  the  first 
monarch  of  France  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  traced  his  line 
from  the  first  of  the  name, — Robert  V.,  Count  of  Clermont, 
and  Lord  of  Bourbon,  youngest  son  to  Lewis  IX,  the  other 
Royal  branch, — that  of  Valois,  having  ended  by  the  deaths, 
in  succession,  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry  11., — ^Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  left  two  sons, — 
Lewis  XIIL,  his  successor,  and  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Few  arc 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  this  monarch  and  his  Kingdom  were 
strictly  ruled  by  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu,  or  are  unaware 
of  the  miserable  plots  of  Gaston, from  time  to  time,and  their  no 
less  miserable  failures ;  and  of  the  execution  of  his  less  guilty 
friends  and  creatures,  while  Gaston  himself  got  each 
time  no  more  than  a  friendly  pat  on  the  back,  and  a  recommen- 
dation to  rusticate  for  a  short  period,  and  be  more  loyal  for  the 
future.  Oh  !  the  good  old  times,  when  little  princes  had  whip- 
ping boys,  whose  sufifering  backs  were  flayed  when  their  Royal 
masters  were  idle  or  naughty  ;  and  honored  be  the  memory  of 
your  birch  rod,  O  Great  Buchanan,  which,  rejecting  meaner 
proxies,  smacked  the  Royal  skin  of  James,  the  burner  of 
witches.  • 

One  of  Gaston's  daughters,  the  Ducliess  of  Moutpensier,  is 
celebrated  by  her  own  Memoirs,and  by  all  the  suflerings  she 
met  at  the  hands  of  her  lover  and  tyrant,  the  Duke  of  Lau- 
zun.  Louis  XIIL,  worn  out  by  the  control  of  Richelieu,  and 
by  the  ennui  ensuing  on  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  at 
that  great  tnan's  demise,  died  ofi'  at  last,  leaving  issue,  Louis 
XIV.,  then  a  child,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.     Louis  was 
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married  earl  J  to  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  b;  his  Queen^  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  of 
Prance ;  consequently  the  young  couple  were  first  cousins. 

The  Dauphin,  their  son,  who  would  have  been  Louis  XV.  if 
he  had  survived  his  father^  was  married  to  the  electoral  Princess 
of  Bavaria  :  their  children  were  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  our  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Berry.  Before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  as 
was  mentioned,  both  the  Dauphin  and  his  eldest  son.  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  eldest  grandson,  Brittany,  died  in  rapid 
succession. 

One  of  Louis's  daughters  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti.  The  Con- 
tis,  and  Condes,  and  Charolais,  being  one  branch  of  the  des- 
cendants of  that  fiobert,  Count  of  Clermont,  mentioned  above, 
and  consequently  relations  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
Princes  of  the  Blood. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  first 
esipoused  to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. One  of  their  daughters  became  wife  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain,  and  another,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

By  his  second  wife,  Eliza  Carlotta,  the  Palatinate  Princess, 
he  had  Philip,  Duke  of  Chartres,  who,  on  his  father*s  death  in 
1701,became  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  King,  appointed  himself  Begent,  did  his  duty  conscien- 
tiously to  his  Boyal  Ward,  never  punished  a  personal  affront, 
composed  music,  made  chemical  experiments,  spent  his  even- 
ings in  bad  company,  and  withal,  was  never  able  to  conquer 
the  dreaded  enemy.  Ennui.  Premising  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Fiance  derives  his  title  of  Dauf^fai  from  the  following  circum- 
stance, our  genealogical  memoWda  are  ended. 

Humbert  of  Dauphin^  one  of  the  Blood  Boyal,  seeing  him- 
self without  heirs,  made  over  his  province  to  Philip  of  Valois 
in  1358,  on  )x>ndition  that  the  eldest  Prince  should  ever  after- 
wards be  styled  Dauphin.  Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise, 
was  the  first  who  bore  the  title,   his  accession  dates,  1364. 

Let  us  return  to  our  Begent :  whatever  were  his  short 
comings  in  other  respects,  he  was  a  most  affectionate  and  duti- 
ful son  to  the  Princess  Palatine,  who  nevertheless  had  a  rough 
way  of  exhibiting  her  maternal  feelings.  For  instance,  Philip 
being  urged  by  the  King  to  marry  Mile,  de  Blois,  daughter 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  and  at  last  giving  a  very  reluc- 
2Z 
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taut  consent,  his  mother  rewarded  his  compliance  by  a  Inatj 
slap  on  the  cheek  in  the  presence  of  the  crowded  coort.  His 
chief  objects,  from  his  assumption  of  the  Begencj,  were  to 
humble  the  pretensions  of  the  Dukes  of  Maine,  and  of  Tholouse, 
to  whom  the  late  King  had  given  the  pa$  over  the  Dues  ei 
Pair9^  after  legitimizing  them,  and  making  them  eligible  to  the 
succession,  and  to  bring  the  young  Louis  XY.  safe  through  his 
minority^  and  thus  silence  the  obloquy  under  which  he  suffered 
of  having  been  accessory  to  the  deaths  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
his  direct  heirs. 

Now,  as  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  infant  Lewis  XY., 
Philip  Y.  would  be  the  direct  inheritor  of  the  French  Crown, 
and  consequently  Philip  of  Orleans  would  lose  all  inflacjioe, 
and  all  the  interest  of  France  and  Spain  would  be  employed  to 
settle  the  Pretender  comfortably  in  St.  James's^and  moreover  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  jerked  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal, it  will  not  be  wonderful  to  find  Cardinal  Dubois,  the 
Regent's  Ami  Damnh,  closeted  with  George  I.  and  the 
Dutch  Plenipotentiary  in  London,  and  entering  into  a  strict 
union  against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  minister  Alberoni. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  who  was  worth 
ten  such  as  the  lazy  and  worthless  Duke,  her  husband,  galled 
by  his  disgrace  and  loss  of  influence,  is  contriving  to  procure 
an  autograph  from  Philip  to  his  nephew  Louis,  requesting 
him  to  call  together  the  States  General. 

The  notables  thus  convened,  being  won  over  in  the  interim, 
are  to  depose  the  Regent,  and  give  his  office  to  her  husband, 
and  an  identity  of  interest  is  to  be  established  between  the  two 
countries.  In  aid  of  this  manoeuvre,  or  in  case  of  its  failure,  some 
bold  spirits  were  to  seize  on  the  person  of  the  B^en^  and 
convey  him  in  a  close  carriage,  on  pretence  of  his  b^g  a 
l^ntleman  of  unsound  mind,  to  some  fortress  in  Spain,  and 
thus  save  him  the  annoyance  of  witnessing  the  triumph  of  his 
political  rivals. 

So  far  we  liave  sketched  the  political  history  of  the  period 
in  which  our  author  has  laid  his  plot,  and  now  we  tura  to 
themore  immediate  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

If  we  can  trust  to  internal  evidence,  and  the  report  of  French 
literary  critics,  Le  Chevalier  L^HarmeiUaly  though  appearing 
with  the  name  of  Dumas  on  the  title-page,  is  written  by 
Attguste  Maquet,  his  ablest  coUaborateur,  and  in  fact  a  better 
novelist  than  his  principal.     With  equal  energy  and  descriptive 
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power,  he  nvoids  Bomiu'  exicavagance,  Bad  takes  the  trouble 
of  depending  for  plot,  langua^,  and  incidents^  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, in  preference  to  pillaging  the  brain-stores  of  his  brother 
scribes. 

Our  hero  is  a  brave  young  Nivemois  Gentlemaii,  who  had 
jnst  joined  Marshal  YiUars'  forces,  towards  the  close  of  the 
rragn  of  Lonis  XIV.,  after  Tallard  and  Marsin  had  been  beaten 
at  Hoclistett,  Tilleroi  at  Ramilies,  and  when  the  accomplished 
Yillars  himself  was  not  able  to  command  fortune  at  Malplaquet 
Louis  could  neither  keep  up  the  war,  nor  would  his  enemies 
aUow  hiro  peace  on  any  honorable  terms.  He  was  satisfied  to 
abandon  Spain  and  narrow  his  frontiers,  but  this  would  not  suf- 
fice, unless  he  allowed  free  passage  through  hie  realm  to  hid  con- 
querors, while  marching  to  dethrone  his  grandson ;  and  give  up 
to  their  tender  care,  Gsunbray,  Metz,  Bochelle,  and  Bayonne. 
The  poor  battered  old  Monarch  shed  tears  of  rage  in  the  midst 
of  his  Council,  and  these  tears  procured  a  fresh  army. 

Yillars,  at  the  head  of  this  force,  marched  straight  to  De- 
Bain,  where  the  enemy  under  Albemarle,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
agony  of  France,  had  no  apprehension  of  an  attack.  They  had 
establiahed  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  between  Denain  and 
tfarchiennes.  Villars  announced  publicly  his  intention  of 
attacking  Landrecy,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  marched  in  the 
night  towards  the  lines  moitioned,  flung  three  bridges  over  the 
Scheldt,  got  into  the  marshes  where  the  soldiers  were  up  to 
their  middle  in  water,  attacked  the  redoubts,  carried  them, 
aiiived  at  Denain,  passed*  the  fosse,  penetrated  the  town,  and 
recyaved  from  the  Chevalier  IfHarmenial  the  sword  of  Albe- 
marle whom  he  had  just  made  prisoner. 

Bat  the  fight  is  not  yet  won ;  Eugene  is  approaching  ;  Yillars 
seizes  on  the  Bridge  he  is  to  pass,  his  headlong  charges  are 
seven  times  repulsed,  and  his  best  men  are  destroyed  by  the 
Artilleiy  and  the  Bayonets  of  the  French.  With  his  dress  all 
tatteied  by  bullets,  and  blood  flowing  from  two  wounds, 
Ei^gene  mounts  his  third  horse,  shedding  tears  of  rage,  and 
retires,  tearing  his  gauntlets  with  his  teeth.  Six  hours  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  world.  La  Belle  France  is  saved,  and 
Louis  is  still  Le  OrandSoi. 

The  Marshal  immediately  dispatches  the  Chevalier,  though 
wounded  and  weary,  to  announce  the  happy  event  at  Court : 
he  springs  on  a  fresh  horse,  and  in  twdive  hours  is  at  Yersailles. 
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**  Villars  had  foreseen  what  would  happen  to  his  protege.  At 
the  first  word  he  uttered,  Mme.  de  Maintenon  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  King  who  was  engaged  with  his  Secretary 
Yoisin^though  ill  at  the  time.  She  opened  the  door^pnshed  the  Chev- 
alier forward,  and  raising  her  hands  to  heaven  cried  out, '  Sire, 
gire  thanks  to  Ood,  for  we  are  nothing  of  our  selves,  and  from  Him 
comes  all  grauce  and  help/ 

*  What  is  this  ?'  said  the  King ; '  speak,  monsieur*.  '  Sire,  the  camp 
of  Denain  is  taken  ;  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  a  prisoner ;  Prince 
Eugene  in  retreat,  and  Marshal  Villars  places  his  victory  at  the 
feet,  of  your  Majesty.  Notwithstanding  his  self-possession,  Louis 
turned  pale,  he  felt  his  powers  giving  way,  and  leaned  on  the 
table.  '  What  is  the  matter.  Sir?'  said  Mme.  de  Maintenon  pressing 
over  to  him.  '  Nothing,  but  that  I  feel  I  owe  you  every  thin^. 
You  are  the  saviour  of  the  King  and  your  friends  preserve  his 
kingdom.'  Then  Louis  XIV.  all  pale  and  agitated,  passed 
behind  the  curtain  which  screened  his  bed-chamber,  and  they 
heard  him  rendering  fervent  thanks  to  Gt>d  in  a  low  voice :  after  a 
few  minutes  he  re-appear  ed,calm  andg^ave  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

On  rising  from  his  long  sleep  next  day,  Raoul  D'Harmental 
found  his  brevet  of  Colonel  lying  on  his  table.** 

But  by  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  failure  of  the  Duke 
of  Mayne,  our  hero's  prospects  are  blighted.  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  retires  to  St.  Cyr ;  the  Duke  of  Mayne  to  his  paradise 
at  Sceaux  to  finish  his  translation  of  Lucretius ;  and  the  frank, 
unambitious  Duke  of  Tholouse,  his  brother,  betakes  himself 
to  his  country-seat  to  hunt  and  fish. 

IfHarmental  indulges  his  melancholy  for  eight  days,  but 
since  the  demise  of  Louis,  melancholy  had  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
and,though  a  Trappist  compared  with  other  young  gentlemen  of 
the  time,  he  is  brought  into  an  intrigue  with  Mme.  D*Aveme, 
wife  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  who,  despite  all  the  se- 
ductions of  the  Begent  himself,  remains  constant  to  our  hero  for 
three  months. 

Supping  one  evening  at  La  Fillon's,  ^  ckere  amie  of  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  Dubois, with  one  of  his  companions,he  is 
awakened  out  of  his  fool's  Elysium  by  the  conversation  of  three 
friends  of  the  Begent,  in  an  adjoining  box.  He  learns  there- 
from, that  his  true  love  could  no  longer  resist  the  presents  and 
other  blandishments  of  Philip,  and  that  the  willow  is  his  por- 
tion. He  taps  at  the  partition,  and  gives  the  youths  the  lie  ; 
they,  in  return,  give  their  names,  and  appoint  a  hostile  meet- 
ing beyond  the  Porte  Maillot  for  the  morning.  On  this  moni- 
ing  then,  the  22nd  of  March,  1718 — 

*'  A  young  gentleman  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  mounted  on  a 
gallant  Spanish  steed,  kept  watch  at  the   corner  of  the   Pont  Neuf 
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After  about  half  an  hour's  delay,  with  his  eyes  wanderine  at  hazard 
tmoQg  the  crowd,  they  at  iast  rested  on  an  individaal  wno  was  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Dauphiny.  This  was  a  tall 
mao,  wearing,  instead  of  a  peruke,  his  own  long  hlack  hair,  sprin- 
kled with  grey,  and  dressed  in  a  style  half  bourgeois,  half  military. 
He  bore  a  sword  preposterously  long,  and  his  hat,  which  once 
boasted  ribbon  and  plume,  now  hunj;  so  much  on  one  side  that  it  was 
a  perfect  miracle  of  equilibrium,  "fhere  was  in  the  whole  ensemble 
of  the  man  who  moved  on  at  leisure,  in  a  sauntering  gait,  carressing 
his  moustache,  and  waving  off  the  crowd  when  it  approached  too 
near  his  auffust  presence,  such  an  air  of  careless  unintentional  inso- 
lence, that  tne  horseman  murmured  under  his  breath,  smilineat  the 
time,  <  This  is  our  man  without  a  shadow  of  doubt/  He  then  ap- 
proached with  an  air  of  wishing  to  accost  the  new-comer,  who 
waited  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  intention,  right  foot  in  third  position, 
one  hand  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  and  the  other  stroking  his 
moustache.  The  young  gentleman  raising  his  hand  to  his  hat,  thus 
opened  the  conference  :— *  Monsieur,  I  judge  by  your  air  and  car- 
riage, that  you  are  a  gentleman,  am  1  right  ?*  *  By  my  faith  you  are,* 
sud  the  man  on  foot,  touching  his  rusty  hat,  '  I  am  not  only  a 
gentleman,  but,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  a  Captain  to  boot.'  '  De- 
Ughted  at  the  information, for  you  ai-e  the  better  qualified  to  relieve 
oar  embarrassment.'  '  You  are  freely  welcome,  Sir,  to  everything 
at  my  command,  my  purse  excepted  ;  the  last  crown  it  held  is  at 
thismoment  in  the  till  of  the  Cabaret  down  there.' '  Sir,I  have  no  need 
of  jourpurse  whatever,you  are,on  the  contrary  .welcome  to  mine  which 
is  entirely  at  your  disposal.'  To  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  ?' 
said  the  Captain,  visibly  touched  bv  this  pleasing  view  of  the  case. 
'I  am  called  the  Baron  de  Valef,  and  you  must  know  that  my 
friend,  the  Chevalier  D'Harmental,  in  the  course  of  last  evening, 
brought  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel  on  his  hands  with  three  gentlemen 
of  the  Guards.  Our  party  beino:  only  two,  I  waited  on  some  of  our 
friends  this  morning,  but  none  or  them  had  slept  at  home  last  night ; 
and  as  I  must  depart  for  Spain  in  two  hours,  and  as  the  rencontre 
most  take  place  at  half  past  nine  I  had  only  to  adopt  the  present  plan 
to  procure  a  third  comrade.*  '  And  you  did  well.  Sir,  1  am  heartily 
at  your  service.*  •* 

They  proceed  to  the  rendezvous,  the  Captain  taking  a  posi- 
tion ctkto?//?^  ;.  and  while  they  ride  Falef  enters  into  the 
circamstances  related  already.  The  Cuptain  though  judging  the 
provocation  not  grave  enougli  to  induce  a  quarrel,  is  not  the 
less  eager  to  get  a  little  exercis^e ;  especially  after  meeting  with 
the  handsome  nnd  gallant  Chevalier  at  the  Barrier,  who  thanks 
hiin  earneitly,  and  offers  to  repay  the  good  office  in  kind,  at 
any  future  opportunity.  At  the  appointed  place  in  the  wood 
they  meet  their  opponents,  the  CoiuU  de  Fargy,  the  Marquia 
de  La/are,  and  the  C/ievalier  de  Ravanne, — ^three  of 
the    Regent's    favorite   rou^s, — accomplislied,    gallant,    and 
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good-natured  in  their  way,  Bavanne  being  the  young- 
est of  the  trio.  The  three  gentlemen  on  each  side  aa- 
vance,  hat  in  hand,  with  such  a  serene  smile  on  their  £acefl^ 
that  no  one  could  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  combat  being  on 
the  tapis ;  ajidltavanne  mentioning  that  the  spot  seemed  too  ex- 
posed, proposed  to  guide  them  to  one  more  retired. 

"Lead  on,  child/'  said  the  Captain/*let  us  follow  the  youth : 
Innocence  points  the  way  to  Safety." 

Savanne  turned  round,  and  measuring  our  friend  of  the 
rtisty  hat  from  head  to  foot,  addressed  him,  "  If  you  are  not 
partitularly  engaged,  worthy  sir,  I  claim  your  preference." 

Several  compliments  were  now  exchanged  on  both  sides,  and 
the  four  chief  personages  were  soon  engaged  at  the  sword's 
point.  No  spite  or  dislike  evident,  but  all  in  the  purest  cour- 
tesy. 

*'  *  Use  a  little  briskness.  Sir,  if  yon  please,'  said  Bavanne  to  the 
Captain  who  was  leisurely  folding  ap  his  coat,  and  laying  it  out 
neatly  by  the  side  of  his  hat.  '  No  hnrry,  my  fine  jroung  gentleman/ 
said  the  old  soldier,  continuing  his  arrangements  with  ^e  same  cook* 
pesure.  *  The  most  essential  quality  of  valor  is  coolness:  at  yonr 
age  I  was  just  as  hot-headed,  but  after  the  third  or  fourth^  thrust  I 
received,  I  retraced  my  steps.  Now  for  it,'  added  he,  pulling  forth 
his  long  blade.  '  Plague  on  your  toasting  iron/  said  Ba> 
vanne  looking  doubtfully  at  the  length  of  the  weapon,  '  it  reminds 
me  of  the  large  spit  in  my  lady  mother's  kitchen.  I  wish  I  had  it 
here,  to  be  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality  with  you.'  '  Your 
mother  is  a  worthy  lady,  and  her  kitchen  first  rate,  I  have  heard 
honorable  mention  of  both,  so  I'll  take  care  not  to  throw  either  into 
grief  for  the  slight  cause  that  affords  me  the  honor  of  crossing  blades 
with  you.  Now  then,  imagine  that  you  are  merely  taking  a  lessmi 
with  your  fencing  master,  and  thrust  home.'  The  recommendation 
was  needless :  Bavanne  enraged  at  the  sang-froid  of  his  opponent, 
which,  despite  his  own  high  courage  and  self-confidence,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  ever  to  attain,  rushed  on  the  Captain  with  such  fury 
that  the  sword  hilts  clashed,  and  the  Captain  made  a  step  backwards. 
'  Ah,  you  break  ground,  m^  tall  gentleman,'  said  Bavanne.  *  To  fall 
back  is  not  to  retreat,  my  little  Monsieur,'  answered  the  Captain  : 
•  besides,  I  wish  to  study  your  play.  Ah,  you  are  a  pupil  of  Bertho> 
let.  He  is  a  reasonably  good  teacher,  but  has  one  great  fault :  he 
does  not  show  how  to  parry.  See  there  now,'  said  he,  answering  to 
a  cut  in  second,  by  a  direct  lunge.  *  Had  your  blade  that  time  given 
me  a  slice,   I  would  have  sjpitted  you  like  a  lark.' 

Bavanne  was  furious,  jfor  he  had  felt  the  point  of  the  other's 
weapon  at  his  breast,  but  as  light  as  the  button  of  a  foil,  and  being 
conscious  of  owing  his  life  to  the  forbearance  of  his  adversary,  he 
attacked  him  again  with  redoubled  rage. 

'  Easy,  easy,'  said  the  Captain,  *  you  are  losing  all  discretion,  and 
want  to  deprive  me  of  an  eye ;  Ae,  fie,  young  man.      At  the  breast. 
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morblMm,  st  the  breast  Tou  won/t :  well,  I  must  disarm  you,  I  see. 
Still  at  the  face !  Qo  now  and  pick  up  yonrweapon,  and  come  back 
ononeleff,  to  allow  yourself  time  to  cool.*  '  And  with  one  strong 
ftweqi  ofhis  blade,  he  sent  Bavanne's  sword  spinning  twenty  paces 
away.  This  time  Bavanne  profited  by  the  advice ;  he  went  and 
took  up  the  sword,  and  returned  leisurely  ;  his  face  being  as  white  as 
his  satin  vest,  on  which  appeared  a  drop  of  blood.  '  Sir,  you  are 
righty*  said  he  :  '  I  am  still  a  boy,  but  hope  that  my  rencontre  with 
jon  will  advance  me  on  my  way  to  manhood.  A  few  passes  more^  if 
you  be  good  enough,  so  that  I  may  not  lose  all  the  Donours.'  And 
the  Captain  was  soon  sensible  that  all  that  was  wanting  to  Bavanne 
was  coolness  ;  and  he  was  oblieed  to  put  forth  more  of  his  science  to 
gosrd  his  person  from  a  prick ;  but  his  skill  and  practice  was  so  perfect, 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  his  young  adversary.  Again  the  weapon 
was  struck  out  of  the  hands  of  Bavanne  ;  but  this  time  the  Caption 
took  the  trouble  of  picking  it  op  himself,  and  presenting  the  hilt* 
complimented  his  antagonist  on  his  prowess,  but  requested  him 
to  change  Bertholet  for  the  superior  teaching  of  Bois-Bobert  The 
joong  gentleman  returned  suitable  thanks,  sheathed  his  weapon,  and 
then  both  turned  their  eyes  on  the  other  combatants.  D*Har mental 
wss  seen  staunching  the  blood  from  a  wound  in  Lafare's  side,  the 
rib  having  happily  caused  the  blade  to  glance  sideways ;  and  Fargy 
sod  Valef  were  both  wounded,  one  in  the  arm,  and  the  other  in 
thethtgh. 

'  Look  at  this  spectacle,  young  man,'  said  the  philosophic  Captain, 
'and reflect  how  four  or  five  brave  gentlemen  might  have  lost  their 
lives  for  a  good  for  nothing  woman.' 

*  By  my  faith.  Captain,  you  are  right,  and  I  think  you  are  the 
only  one  in  the  company  that  seems  to  possess  common  sense.'  '* 

La/are  advises  his  opponents  how  they  may  best  avoid  sus- 
picion ;  and  I/Hannental  expedites  the  surgeon  to  the  aid  of 
the  wounded  men ;  and  on  taking  leave  of  the  Captain,  ac- 
qnaints  himself  with  his  name  and  house  of  call,  and  requests 
his  acceptance  of  his  a  horse.  £oqueJlneUe,  so  the  Captain 
had  named  himself,  makes  no  useless  objections,  but  treats 
himself  to  the  good  breakfast  ordered  by  the  Chevalier  at 
the  Barrier,  and  after  taking  some  constitutional  exercise  on 
his  steed,  sells  him,  and  manages  to  live  in  luxury  for  some 
time  on  the  proceeds.  On  reaching  home,  the  CAevalier 
finds  a  note  awaiting  him :  the  contents  will  point  the  moral 
so  well  deduced  by  the  wortliy  Captain. — 

"My  Dear  Chevalier, 
No  one  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  own  heart,  and  it  if 
one  of  the  miseries  of  our  nature  that  we  can  neither  love  the 
ame  person  or  thing  for  any  reasonable  time.  For  my  own  part 
1  wuh  to  be  considered  superior  to  other  women,  and  will  not  de- 
ceive him  who  was  once  my  accepted  lover.  Do  not  then  come  to 
visit  me  at  your  accustomed  hour,  for  the   word  would  be  '  noi  ai 
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home,'  and  I  am  too  considerate  to  risk  the  salvation  of  valet  or 
femme  de  chambre,  by  obliging  them  to  utter  a  gross  conscious  false- 
hood. Adieu,  my  dear  Chevalier,  preserve  me  in  your  good  opinion  ; 
and  let  me  think,  in  ten  years  tune,  what  I  think  at  this  hour, — 
that  you  are  one  of  the  most  gallant  gentlemen  in  France. 

Sophie  D'Aveme. 
'  Ah !'  said  the  Gheva]ier,striking  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand, 
*  if  1  had  killed  Lafare  1  would  never  have  forgiven  myself.' " 

Another  note,  fonud  by  the  side  of  this,  invited  onr  hero  to 
a  masked  ball,  where  a  good  genius,  with  a  purple  ribbon  on 
the  left  shoulder,  would  meet  hiro,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  worthily  employing  his  talents,  and  triumphing  over 
his  ill  wishers.  At  the  hour  appointed  he  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  assembly  at  the  Opera  House. 

The  first  person  he  recognised  was  the  j^oung  Duke  of 
Ilichelieu,  whose  name,  adventures,  elegance,  and  indiscre- 
tions had  set  him  at  the  summit  of  the  fashion.  Two  Princesses 
of  the  Blood  were  rivals  for  his  love ;  hut  this  did  not  hinder 
Mmes.  de  Nesle  and  de  Polignac  figliting  a  duel,  with  pistols, 
for  him ;  nor  Mmes.  de  Sabrau,  de  Yillars,  de  Moucby,  and  de 
Tencin  from  holding  temporary  leases  of  his  heart.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  one  of  his  dozen  sojourns  at  the 
Bastile,  he  was  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  to  walk  on 
the  platform  ;  and  that  all  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  court 
took  the  opportunity,  during  the  hour  of  recreation,  to  come, 
with  full  equipages,  to  the  nearest  open  place  where,  though 
at  a  distance,  they  might  be  blessed  with  a  flyuig  kiss  of  his 
glove,  or  a  wave  of  his  handkerchief. 

'*  He  was  now  relating  to  Canillac,  one  of  the  Regent's  nocturnal 
companions,  some  diverting  history  which  the  Chevalier's  slight  ac- 
quaintance would  scarcely  permit  him  to  come  listen  to  unin* 
vited ;  but  Richelieu,  as  he  passed,  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.  '  Come,  Chevalier,  I  am  telling  Canillac  an  occurrence  which 
in  his  capaoitv  of  night  walker  may  be  of  use  to  him.  I  will  take  it 
as  a  favour  n*om  you  also  to  give  it  what  circulation  you  can,  for 
I  have  not  yet  revealed  it  to  more  than  twenty  ;  consequently,  it  is 
hardly  known,  and  besides,  the  matter  has  only  just  occurred.' 

Just  then  Ravanne  passed,  giving  chase  to  a  mask.  Richelieu 
cried  out  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  answered  he  had  no  time  to  spare. 
*  Where  is  Lafare  ?'  *  He  has  a  headache.'  'And  Fargy  ?'  He 
has  hurt  his  foot ;'  and  Ravanne  making  a  friendly  salutation  to  his 
antagonist  of  the  morning  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd.  *  Now  for 
the  story,'  cried  Canillac.  *  You  must  know  then  that  after  my 
late  release  from  the  Bastile,  Rafe(Ai>  valet)  one  morning  handed  me 
a  perfumed  note,  inviting  me  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mme    Parabere. 
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(a  memb^  of  the  Regent's  Saraglio,  whom  he  called  his  Little  Crow.) 
Yon  maj  be  sure  that  I  was  puDctualto  keep  trjste  with  the  favorite  of 
him  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Bastile  ;  but  whom  do  you  think  I 
found  sitting  by  her  side  on  my  entrance  ?'  '  Her  husband,  proba- 
bly.' '  Not  at  all>  it  was  the  Regent  himself.  I  was  a  little  oewil. 
dered,  but  kept  my  countenance  as  well  as  I  could,  and  saluted  the 
lady  with  the  most  profound  respect,  but  this  only  made  the  Regent 
burst  out  a-laughing.  '  Corae  and  take  a  seat  with  \i»,*  said  he ; 
<  our  poor  Marquise  is  in  despair.  Her  brute  of  a  husband,  who  has  . 
neglected  her  shamefully  for  two  years,  is  now  threatening  her  with 
a  process  on  pretence  of  her  having  a  lover.'  The  Marquise  at  this 
point  did  her  best  to  blush,  but  finding  the  operation  difficult,  held 
up  her  fan  instead.  '  Well,'  said  the  Regent,  '  when  the  noor  Mar« 
quise  told  me  her  grievance,  I  called  D'Arsenson,  (^the  ckiefof  the 
Pohce^  to  know  who  might  be  this  lover,  and  what  do  you  think  wat 
the  answer  the  rog^e  gave  me  ?  Why  that  it  was  either  you  or  I. 
So  now  as  both  are  equallythe  object  of  calumny  we  must  aid  and  as- 
sist each  other,  and  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  process,  especially  as 
Parabere  clamors  to  be  made  a  Duke.'  *  The  difficulty  is,'  said 
Madame,  *  that  he  has  not  come  under  my  roof  for  two  years,  and 
swears  he  will  kill  me  if  the  ghost  of  a  lover  dares  only  to  look  at 
the  door.'  *Then,*said  I,  'I  suppose  we  would  be  safe  if  he  were  seen 
entering  and  remaining  in  the  house  a  night,  and  going  out  the 
next  morning,  like  an  ordinary,  dutiful  husband.'  *  Certainly.' 
*  Well,  I'll  see  to  that,  if  Parabere  is  weak  on  the  subject  of  Cham- 
bertin  or  Burgundy.'  *  1  fear  he  is,'  said  his  affectionate  wife. 
'  Well  then  we're  saved.  I'll  invite  the  Marquis  to  a  choice  supper 
with  some  good  fellows  and  charming  women ;  you  will  send  Dubois 
who,  as  he  cannot  drink  himself,  will  see  that  the  Marquis  is  not  neg« 
lected  ;  and  when  all  are  under  the  table,  he  can  gather  up  the  liti- 
gious husband,and  the  rest  of  the  comedy  lies  between  himself  and  the 
coachman.'  All  turned  out  as  we  had  arranged.  Parabere  went  to 
sleep  last  night  at  my  house,  and  woke  up  this  morning  by  the  side 
of  his  faithful  spouse.  You  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  keep  his 
grievance  to  himself,  but  roared  out  lustily.  However,  there  was  no 
help.  AH  his  domestics  saw  him  enter,  and  go  out  again,  and  if  he 
tries  law,  we  have  numbers  to  swear  that  he  adores  his  wife  un- 
known to  himself,  and  that  she  is  a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity,  equal- 
ly without  his  knowledge.  And  now.  Chevalier,  promise  to  relate 
this  adventure  to  that  charming  Black  Bat  who  seems  anxious  to 
engage  your  attention,  and  urge  her  to  add  wings  to  the  report. ' " 

Tlie  lady  whose  black  habit,  by  its  shape,  gave  her  some  re- 
semblance to  a  bat^  sacceeds  in  inducing  our  hero  to  allow 
himself  to  be  blindfolded  and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Maine.  This  lady,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Conddy  was  exceedingly  small  of  stature,  and  not  at  all  beau- 
tiful ;  but  she  was  graceful,  talented,  sprightly,  and  energetic 
lo  a  surprising  degree.  Had  her  husband  been  endo\red 
with  her  resolution,and  other  gifts,the  ensuing  events  of  French 
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Ilifitory  would  present  a  different  aspect.  The  Lady  "Bat** 
was  her  attached  favorite.  Mile,  de  Launay  who  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  on  her  account,  and  left  to  the  world  one 
of  the  charming  gossiping  Memoirs  of  the  time.  She 
became  Mme.  de  Stael,  while  in  theBastile,  and  after  she 
and  husband  were  set  at  liberty,  she  often  regretted  that  period 
of  restriction,  as  she  experienced  the  usual  married  luck  of  a 
woman  of  genius. 

UHarmental  meets,  at  the  Duchess  of  lif  aine's,  the  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,a  rather  timid  conspirator;  the  brave  and 
honest  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  who  having  been  a  play- 
fellow of  tlie  elder  Dauphin,  has  transferred  all  his  love  and 
loyalty  to  theDuchess;  M.deMalezieux,  an  old,accomplished,and 
indolent  man  of  letters  who  had  assisted  in  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Maine;  Count  Laval^a  brave  soldier  whose  jaw  had  been 
broken  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  the  Abbe  Brigaut,  a  subtle  nn- 
principled  man,  but  full  of  resources.The  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
rrince  Cellamare,  is  also  present,aud  on  his  informing  them  that 
Cardinal  Alberoni  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  inducing  Philip  Y.  to 
dispatch  an  autograph  letter  in  furtherance  of  their  designs  upon 
theyoung  King,they  lay  out  a  plan  to  secure  the  Regent's  person, 
and  conduct  him  across  the  frontier ;  the  Abbe  Brigaut  watch- 
ing for  a  suitable  moment,  and  being  provided  with  forged  pass^ 
ports.  The  Eegent  is  to  fill  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  damaged 
intellect,  who,  supposes  himself  to  be  Philip  of  Orleans,  and 
I/Uarmental  undertakes  the  chief  post  of  danger  in  the  plot. 

In  1717,  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
been  signed  at  the  Hague  by  the  Abbe  Dubois  on  the  part  oi 
France,  by  General  Cadogan  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by  the 
Pensionary  Heinsius  on  that  of  Holland;  the  object  being  to 
oblige  the  Emperor  to  recognise  Philip  Y.  as  Monarch  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  to  compel  Philip  to  resign  all  claim  to  the 
Italian  territory  and  the  Netherlands.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor 
Philip  had  given  adhesion  to  these  arrangements,  but  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  Dubois  was  in  London,  closeted  with  the 
English,  Dutch  and  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries,  the  four  powers 
being  determined  to  make  Philip  come  into  their  views.  It 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  poor  Philip  to  do  any 
thing  reasonable,  for  his  worst  enemy  could  say  no  more  of  him 
than  that  his  earthly  wishes  were  limited  to  a  lovnig  Queen 
and  :i  praying  de^k.if  thcKing  of  Spain  was  easy  to  be  dealt  with, 
so  was  not  bis  prime  Minister.  He  nourished  at  heart  the  design 
of  uniting  tlie  powers  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  Czar 
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Feter^  for  a  united  attack  on  Britain,  as  soon  as  the  Pretender 
was  readj  to  make  a  descent ;  and  to  nnite  the  Kingdoms  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  under  the  sway  of  his  own  master.  This 
was  one  of  his  great  mai  projects^but  he  shewed  that  with  fitting 
instrnments  he  was  capable  of  achievements  really  worth record- 
iDg.At  a  time  when  the  rereunes  of  Spain  were  of  no  service  but 
tobenefii  the  collector^and  when  the  military  spirit  of  the  country 
was  almost  broken  by  reverses,he  fitted  out  two  expeditions, — 
one  of  which  wrested  for  the  time  Sardinia  from  the  Emperor, 
and  the  other  took  Sicily,  and  held  it  against  the  Austrians  and 
the  ISnglish  for  a  considerable  period,  with  spirit  and  gallantry. 

Not  intending  to  glance  atthis  subject  again,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  some  consideration  or 
other,got  Sicily  as  apresent  one  time,  and  when  it  fitted  theEm*. 
peroi^s  ptirpose,he  took  this  island  from  him  again  and  gave  him 
Sardinia  instead.  If  any  reader  of  Martin  ^uzzlewit  take  it 
into  his  head  to  study  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  time, 
hewill  meet  the  name  of  this  little  potentate  frequently,  and  as 
last  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  Chevy  Slime  with  a  coronet,  he 
had  such  a  talent  of  doing  nothing  except  '*  waiting  round  the 
oomer*'  for  any  stray  island  that  was  not  of  much  use  to  King 
or  Emperor. 

The  Abbe  Brigaut  establishes  the  Chevalier  in  a  quiet  street, 
disguising  him  as  a  student  from  the  country,  and  brings  him, 
from  day  to  day,  exact  details  of  how  the  Kegent  is  to  pass 
the  ensuing  one.  At  last  a  favorable  opportunity  offers : 
Philip  is  to  sup  next  evening  with  the  Chevaliers  Simaine 
tnd  Mavanne,  at  Madame  de  Sabran's,  in  the  Rue  des  Bona 
£n&ns.  This  street^and  the  eastern  fagiide  of  the  PalaisBoyal, 
ue  adjoining  and  parallel ;  and  our  hero  having  secured  the  ser- 
^ces  of  our  old  acquaintance,C%}^^aJ»  Boquefinetle  and  his  band 
of  mercenaries,  they  will  secure  the  Regent,  at  his  exit  from  his 
rendezvous,  get  him  quietly  into  a  coach,  and  being  provided 
^th  proper  (forged)  passports,  conduct  their  assumed  lunatic, 
moely  and  agreeably,  over  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  at  their 
posts,  determined  and  prepared ;  ensconced  in  porches  and 
corners  of  the  street,  when  out  come  the  Regent  and  his  associ- 
ates on  the  balcony ;  but  either  through  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  suspicion,  Simiane  proposes  to  Philip  to  follow  him, 
as  he  climbs  an  iron  trellis  work  to  the  roof.  Philip  agrees, 
and  the  three  get  on  the  parapet  with  some  difficulty,  and  by 
this  time  they  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  ambuscade. 
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They  lose  no  time,  but  get  down  through  a  sky-light  in- 
to the  iuterior,  pass  out  at  the  back  or  western  quarter  of  the 
house,  jump  from  the  garden  down  into  the  road,  cross  it  with- 
out delay,  and  get  safe  through  a  wicket  of  the  Palais  Aoyal, 
just  as  the  Chevalier's  party  had  come  within  a  few  paces  of 
them,  after  sweeping  round  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
block  of  dwellings. 

*'  Next  morning,  aboat  nine  o'clock,the  Regent  who  had  slept  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disquiet  him,  was  working  in  his  office. 
Thanks  to  his  thorough  insouciance  and  constitutional  courage,  the 
slightest  trace  of  disturbance  could  not  be  remarked  on  his  conn- 
tenance  ;  ennui,  his  perpetual  foe,  was  alone  able  to  throw  a  shadow 
over  it.  The  various  articles  lying  about  showed  the  presence  of 
the  Politician,  the  Savant,  and  the  Artist  Besides  the  large  table 
in  the  middle»covered  with  papers^pens  and  ink.  there  was  a  retort,three 
quarters  full,  and  an  opera,  and  a  painting  in  progress,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  pass  from  the  most  complicated  political  calculations 
to  the  wildest  efforts  of  invention  in  design,  or  the  delights  and  sor- 
rows of  music.  All  these  were  his  weapons  against  the  dreaded 
enemy,  Ennui,  which,  though  often  repulsed,  was  ever  near  to  seise 
on  him,  so  that  no  moment  of  his  wakine  hours  was  without  occu- 
pation, indefatigable  labor,  or  vulgar  debauch. 

Being  apprised  that  Madame  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  his  mother,  was 
anxious  for  an   interview,   he  expected  a  summons  to  her  presence 
every    moment,     when     the     door     opened,  and    instead  of  the 
messenger,    she,  herself,  entered.      A     word     or  two    has    been 
already  said  on  her  want  of  personal  attractions :  she  describes  her- 
self as  having  little  eyes,  a  thick  snubby  nose,  short  body,  ditto  legs, 
and  the  utrliest  hands  ever  owned  by  a  princess.     Louis  XIY.  bad 
managed  her  union  with  his  brother  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
in  order  that  he  might  secure  an  interest  in  Bavaria,  as  well  as  be 
had  already  done  in  Spain  and  England,  by  his  own  marriage  and 
his  brother's  former  one  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  keep  up  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  her,  he  never  conld  endure  her  hands. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  still  retained  all  the  honours  and  dig* 
nities  of  her  former  state,  instead    of  being  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
convent,  or  to  the  old  dower  house  of  Montargis,'and  this  attention 
was  shown   by  the  son,  though  he  still  smarted  from  that  box  on 
the  ear  conferred  on  the  future  Regent,  for  consenting  to  marry  the 
Boyal  Bastard,  Mile,  de  Blois.    In  effect,  the  haughty  Palatine  Prin> 
cess,   elevated  on  her  thirty-two  paternal  and  maternal  quarterines, 
could  not  but  look  on  it  as  a  disgrace,  that  a  son  of  her's  should  ally 
himself  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  greatest  on  earth.     How- 
ever, when  she  considered  that  it  was  to  a  brave   boy   of  eighteen 
years  she  had  administered  that  token  of  her  motherly  feelings,  she 
felt  rather  apprehensive  on  his  becoming  Regent  that   he   would  re- 
member the  day  at  Versailles.     She  was  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
he  appreciated  the  inciting   cause,  though  considering  the  roanifes. 
tation  as  rather  too  Teutonic  :  and  put  her  on  a  scale  of  rank  equal  to 
that  of  his  wife  :  nay,  when  the  Duchci^s  of  Berri,  his  eldest  daughter 
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I  the  service  of  a  company  of  guards,  as  the  wife  of  a  Dauphin 

he  granted  the  request  onljr  on  the  condition  of  his  mother  enjoying 
the  sime  honours.  As  a  drawback,  she  possessed  not  the  slightest 
political  inihience^less  even  than  her  son's  mistresses.  She  was  an  in* 
defktinble  and  most  indiscreet  correspondent  of  Wilhelmine  Char- 
lotte, Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  of  Duke  Anthony  IJIric  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  the  Regent  had  no  desire  that  his  state  designs  should  ooze 
through  such  channels.  To  compensate  her  in  some  degree,  he  gave 
her  foil  power  in  the  management  of  his  daughters,  whom  their  own 
motherwas  too  lazy  to  seek  to  guide  ;  and  very  indifferent  credit  did 
the  mater  number  of  these  young  ladies  reflect  on  the  system  or  the 
professors.  •• 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  lived  openly  with  Riom,  nephew  of 
theDotorious  Lauzun;  Mlle.de  Valois  was  believed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Richelieu  ;  and  Mile,  de  Chartres  was  one  day  fast- 
ing and  weeping  in  a  convent,  and  the  next  hunting,  or 
shooting  at  a  mark.  The  Princess  Louise,  who  became  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  Mme.  Elizabeth,  Duchess*  of  Lorraine  seem  to 
have  escaped  censure. 

The  Princess  lectures  her  son  on  the  imprudence  of  his 
conduct  in  exposing  himself  to  such  risks  as  he  had  incurred 
the  previous  evening,  but  he  laughs  her  fears  away  as  well  as 
he  can,  adding — 

"  *  These  precautions,  dear  mother,  serve  to  darken  our  existence 
snd  nothing  else.  It  is  for  tyrants  to  tremble,  but  as  for  me,  who, 
IS  St.  Simon  says,  am  the  most  debonair  Prince  of  France 
since  the  days  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?'  ^  Ah, 
mj  dear  child,*  said  the  Princess,  pressing  his  hands,  and  looking  on 
him  with  all  the  tenderness  her  little  eyes  could  contain,  *  there  would 
be  nothing  to  fear  if  all  knew  you  as  well  as  I,  and  that  it  is  out  of 
your  power  to  hate  even  your  bitterest  enemies  ;  but  Henry IV,  whom 
jon  unhappily  resemble  in  some^  unlucky  particulars,  was  as  good 
natured  as  you,  and  yet  he  found  a  Ravaillac.  Ah,  mein  GotU  it  is 
only  good  kings  that  are  assassinated  ;  the  bad  ones  take  care 
to  keep  the  murderer  and  his  poniard  at  a  safe  distance.  You  should 
never  go  abroad  without  an  escort ;  you  have  need  of  the  guards  and 
not  1.]  <  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  a  story  of  old  times,  Madame  ?' 
'  Willmffly,  as  you  can  tell  one  very  pleasant.' 

*  Well  then,  there  lived  in  Rome,  in  some  year  or  other  of  the  Re- 
public,  a  Consul  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but,  like  our  ffood  Henry  and  my- 
self, something  addicted  to  wandering.  It  happened  that  this 
Consul  was  sent  against  the  Carthaginians,and  by  the  happy  invention 
ofa  warlike  machme  called  a  crow,  he  gained  the  first  naval  victory 
ever  won  for  his  country.  He  naturally  hoped  for  some  notice,  anS 
vfts  not  disappointed.  On  his  return  he  was  met  outside  the  city  by 
the  entire  population  and  conducted  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  Senate 
were  assembled  to  do  him  further  honour.     In  the  full  assembly,  it 
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WM  then    »nd   there  vinounoed   to  him  that  the  hiflheit  amsrk  oC 
honour  in  their  power  to  bestow,  Mid  one  which  shoiua  be  apecdallj 
agreeable  to  any  patriot,  was  about  toi  be  awarded  him*  BaBaely* 
the  privilege*  whenever  he  walked  abroajd,  of  bemg  proceeded  bjr  a 
flute-player  whose  business  was  to  announce*  in  his  melodious  Aotie% 
that '  this  was  the  renowned  Duillius  the  Conqueror  of  Carthage.'  Tou 
may  suppose,  Madame,  that  the  joy  of  Duillius  was  beyond  belief  on 
receiving  such  distinction.     He  returned  home  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds,  preceded  by  his  melodious  herald,  who  exhausted  his  entire 
collection,  to  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  multitude  who  shouted  in- 
cessantly 'Long  liveUuillius ;  Long  Live  the  Cooijueroi:  of  Carthage ; 
Long  Live  the  Deliverer  of  Rome  I'   So  intoxicating  was  this  draught 
of  public  applause,  that  the  poor  Consul  had  like  to  get  beside  himself. 
Twice,in  the  same  day^he  went  out,  though  without  any  need^  merely 
to  enjoy  this  musicaJ  and  senatorial  privilege,  and  to  listen  to  the  ac- 
claim of  the  people.      This  occupation   wore  out  the  day  in  a  state 
of  joyful  extasy,  but  at  last  the  evening  came,  and  the  Consul  recol- 
lected that  he  nad  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lady  of  his  heart,  who   lived  in 
the  Via  Suburra.     He  accordingly  took  a  bath,  arranged  his  dress 
with  care,  threw  some  perfume  over  his  person,  and  left  the  house  oa 
tiptoe,  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host — I  should  rather  saj  his 
musician.   He  had  scarcely  gone  four  steps,  when  this  conscientious, 
but  maladroit  follower,  who  had  attached  himself  to  his  person,  ni^ht 
as  well  as  day,  jumped  down  from  a  post  on  which  he  had  been  taking 
a  refreshing  nap,  and  recognising  his  Consul,  assumed  his  place  in 
f^nt,  and  blew  nis  homage  might  and  main.     Those  who  were  pro- 
menading turned  round ;  those  who  had  entered  their  houses  ran  to 
the  doors ;  and  those  who  had  retired  to  bed,  got  to  their  windows  in 
▼er^  flimsy  attire ;  and  all  began  to  shout, '  Ah !  here  is  our  Consul 
Duillius  passing ;  Ion?  live  Duillius;  long  live  the  Conqueror  of  Car- 
thi^e ;  long  live  the  Saviour  of  Rome !'    It  was  very  flattering  to  be 
sure,  but  mighty  inconvenient.     So  the  Consul  besought  his  herald 
to  give  his  lungs  a  resp  te,  but  he  answered  *  that  he  had  received  the 
most  precise  instructions  from  the  Senate  on  the  point ;  that  be  was 
receiving  10,000  sesterces  per  annum,  and  that  while  breath  remained 
he  woula  use  it  like  a  man  of  conscience.*    The  unhappy  Consul  find- 
mg  he  had  to  do  with  such  a  wooden  beaded  satellite,commenoed  to  run, 
hoping  to  escape  his  faithful  tormentor,  but  the  other  so  nicely  regu- 
lated nis  pace,  that  Duillius  gained  notiiing  but  hearing  the  music  ten 
paces  behmd  him,  instead  of  the  same  distance  in  front.    He  doubled 
and  turned  like  a  hare,  took  mighty  bounds  like  a  stag^  charged  head- 
long like  a  wild  boar  ;  he  might  as  well  have  remained  quiet.     The 
cursed  genius  of  the  flute  seemed  to  chase  both  by  scent  and  sight,  so 
that  the  whole  city,  not  understanding  the  reason  of  this  nocturnal 
course,  but  learning  that  it  was  the  hero  of  the  day  who  figured  so  pro* 
minently  in  it,  came  into  the  streets,  filled  the  doors,  and  peopled  the 
windows,  still  shouting  amaiuy  '  Long  live  Duillius  ;   long  live  the 
Conqueror  of  Carthage ;  long  live  the  Saviour  of  Borne !'    The  hap- 
less great  man  had  still  one  hope  in   reserve,'  that  the  inmates  of 
the  lady's  house  might  be  asleep,  and  that  through  some  fortunate 
pass  he  might  escape  his  tormentor.     Delusive  hope !  the  universal 
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M»  bub  had  even  reached  the  Suhurra,  and  when  he  reached  thi^ 
loved  deor  where  he  bad  so  oflea  scattered  perfumes,  and  suspended 
gvlands,  he  found  the  house  alive,  the  windows  full,  and  the  inmates 
r^eating  the  now  detested  formula,  '  Long  live  Duillius.'  The  luck- 
Icn  eonqueror  retmcned  home  in  despair. 

The  next  daj  he  endeavoured  to  circumvent  his  guardian,  all  in 
vain:  the  following  day  he  made  another  effort ;  just  as  useless:  next 
da;  the  same  success:  so  that  findinsr  it  hopeless  to  recover  the  com- 
iotta  of  a  private  life,  he  departed  for  Sicilj,  where,  through  spite 
and  rage,  he  gave  such  a  thrashing  to  the  enemy,  that  it  was  sup. 
posed  he  had  put  an  end  to  all  wars,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
AOBie  prepared  another  fete  for  him  equal  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  founding  of  the  city,  and  the  Senate  met  to  contrive  some  tri- 
umph, greater  if  possible  than  the  former 'one.  They  were  deliber* 
atii^  on  the  proprietv  of  a  public  statue,  when  they  heard  shouts  of 
joy  outside,  and  Duillius  himself  entered,  still  attended  by  his  in- 
ciu>aa.  Thanks  to  his  speed,  he  had  contrived  to  escape  a  public 
demonstration,  but  owing  to  the  flute,  there  was  still  a  very  respect- 
table  crowd  at  his  heels.  Finding  that  the  Senate  were  on  the  point 
of  voting,  he  advanced  in  haste,  crying  out,  '  O  Conscript  Fathers, 
will  you  promise  me  solemnly  that  the  choice  of  recompense  for  my 
poor  services  roavbe  left  to  myself?'  <  Our  intention,*  said  the  Pre- 
sident, 'is  to  make  you  the  happiest  man  on  earth.'  '  But  will  you 
please  to  allow  myself  the  selection  of  the  peculiar  honour  ?'  '  Yes, 
by  Jupiter,' cried  the  President,  speakine  for  himself  and  associates. 
*  Weil  then,'  said  Duillius,  *  if  you  feel  that  I  have  deserved  well  of 
my  ooKutcy,  release  roe  at  once,  and  for  ever,  of  this  devil  of  a  flute 
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The  Senate  thought  the  request  strange,  but  they  bad  passed  their 
words,  and  in  those  old  times  people  abided  by  their  engagements. 
The  musician  retired  on  half-pay,  owing  to  the  good  character  he  had 
earned,  and  Duillius  began  to  taste  again  the  ordinarv  privileges  of 
a  private  individual,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  all  the  flute  players  in 
the  oniverse.' 

'  And  pray,  my  son,  what  has  this  story  to  do  with  my  dread  of 
seeing  you  assassinated  ?' 

*  An,  mv  lady  mother,  if  one  flute  player  caused  such  annoyance  to 
poor  Duillius,  what  would  I  not  suflfer  from  a  whole  reg^ent  of 
gvarda?' 

The  Duchess,  after  conferring  with  her  son  on  a  sudden  whim 
which  had  seized  on  Mile,  de  Ohartres  to  become  a  nun,  was  leaving 
him  when  she  encountered  a  little  man  in  the  anti-chamber,  stuck  into 
enormous  travelling  boots,  and  adorned  with  an  immense  fur  collar, 
out  of  which  came  a  little  head  with  a  sharp  nose,  mocking  'e^res,  and 
the  ■ 

•Ah, 

this  n 

from  concluding  the  quadruple  aUiance  at  London.)  *  Ah,  yes,  people 
k  make  use  of  pcnsons  in  certain  maladies  :   you  ought  to  know 


this,  Dubois,  you  an  apothecary's  son.'   *  Perhaps  I  did  know  it  once, 
Madame,'  said  Dubois,  in  his  usual  insolent  i 


;  tone,  *  but  I  have  forgot. 
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ten  it|  'tis  so  long  since  I  hare  renounced  ray  father's  drugs  to  super- 
intend your  son's  education.'  *  No  matter^'said  the  Dowager,  laugh- 
ing,  *  I  am  pleased  with  your  zeal,  and  will  asic  my  son  to  gratify  you 
with  the  next  vacant  embassy  to  China  or  Persia.'  '  And  why  not  to 
the  sun  or  moon^Madame :  you  would  be  the  easier  about  my  retom.' 
As  has  been  written,Dubois  had  just  got  the  quadruple  alliance  com- 
pacted, in  which  the  Emperor,  renouncing  all  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  as  Philip  had  given  up  all  claim  on  France,  formed  a  bond  of 
union  with  England,  Holland,  and  France  against  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  north,  and  Spain  in  the  south.  So  just  and  equitable  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  claims  of  the  principal  territories  of  Europe 
were  then  fixed, that, the  empire  excepted, they  have  remainedso  since." 

A  few  words  now  about  Dubois.  The  Regent  in  his  youth 
had  four  governors,  all  of  whom  died  soon  after  acceptation  of 
office ;  so  that  the  word  went  abroad  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  rearing  or  raising  a  governor  for  him.  Monsieur  Saint 
Laurent  succeeding  these  four  tutors^and  dying  himself,  accor- 
ding to  order,  left  William  Dubois  to  finish  his  royal  but  un- 
lucky pupil.  This  substitute  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at 
Brives  la  Gallardei,  very  much  distinguished  by  the  negligence 
of  his  parents,  his  mother  having  forgotten  to  get  him  baptized^ 
and  his  father  to  get  him  taught  his  catechism.  After  a  youth- 
ful escapade  or  two,  he  came  to  Paris  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Abb^.  Whatever  evil  example  and  indifferent  precepts  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  future  Regent,  he  seems  to  have  given  him 
always  sound  political  advice,  unless  where  his  own  personal 
interests  were  concerned.  Ambition  and  avarice  were  his  dar- 
ling passions;  in  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  he  could  not 
well  indulge,  owing  to  bodily  infirmity. 

Both  he  and  his  master  are  charged  with  infidelity, 
but  the  infidels  were  not  a  flourishing  sect  at  the  time; 
the  number  of  self-convinced  infidels  has  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  limited,  thank  God;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  Philip  was  so  given  up  to  sensuality,  and  Du- 
bois to  his  own  besetting  sins,  that  they  wilfully  or  negligently 
let  the  spiritual  affections  of  their  souls  lie  fallow,and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  worship  of  the  unclean  Idols  of  their  worldly 
and  human  propensities.  Dubois  has  been  drawn  in  the  black- 
est colors  by  the  gossiping  Memoir  writers  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  as  bad  as  he  is  described,  but  he  still 
was  human.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  personal  re- 
venge in  many  instances ;  was  good  natured,  in  his  way;  loved 
the  Regent  unaffectedly,  and  was  as  insolent  to  the  highest  as 
the  lowest.  Being  determined  to  have  himself  made  Bishop,he 
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acUmlly  secured  the  interest  of  George  I.  with  the  Begent; 
and  by  a  series  of  inaaoBUvres,  and  to  the  very  little  honor  of 
those  who  ijermitted  tlie  elections,  was  appointed  Archbishop, 
and  finally  Cardinal.  He  never  studied  to  acquire  dignity  of 
manner;  frequently  be  barst  into  fits  of  rage  on  trifling  occasions^ 
swore  fearfully,  jamped  on  tables  and  cliairs,  and  flung  about 
(he  furnitare.  Complaining  in  a  fury  once,  that  with  such  a 
number  of  clerks  he  could  not  get  his  business  half  done,  one 
of  them  suggested,that  if  he  employed  a  clerk  expressly  to  swear 
for  him,  half  the  number  on  pay  would  suffice. 

AU  this  time  our  hero  has  been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  worse 
ihm  that,  in  the  eyes  of  our  lady  readers,  has  lost  his  love,aud 
no  one  has  replaced  her.  Softly,  madame.  Ou  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  he  catches  glimpses  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady  who  is  always  painting  or  embroidering,  or  reading 
or  playing  delicious  music.  The  Chevalier  has  a  harpsichord 
in  his  rooni  and  makes  it  discourse  excellent  melody.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  if  the  reader  please  to 
put  these  matters  in  an  unprejudiced  manner  before  himself,  he 
will  scarcely  wonder  that  before  Bathilde  or  ITUannental  have 
spoken  a  word  to  encli  other,  they  have  fallen,  through  the  ears 
and  eyes,  in  love.  BathUde  is  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
young  ofificcT  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Regent  in  battle, 
and  had  fallen  in  Spain  in  sight  of  his  commander.  PhiHp 
wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  poor  widow,  authorizing 
her  to  apply  to  him  in  any  emergency,  but  his  stay  in  Spain 
was  prolonged,  and  before  he  returned  or  that  she  could  make 
her  claim  available,  the  poor  heartbroken  lady  died,  leaving 
KtUe  Bathilde  to  the  sole  protection  of  a  good,  simple- 
minded  writing  master,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  them. 
He  is  the  finest  ornamental  writer  in  Paris,  but  a  complete 
ninny  in  esery  other  thing,  and  has  employment  in  the  Boyal 
Library,  ticketing  and  arranging  books.  One  fine  morning  he 
finds  his  salary  suspended ;  some  of  his  colleagues, to  whom  the 
same  unpleasantness  occurred.  Quitted  the  place  in  disgust.  Not 
80  oar  friend  Buvai,\it  gives  his  labor  gratis  till  the  Government 
becomes  able  to  pay  him  his  small  stipend,and  works  early  and 
late  at  private  tuition  to  support  Bathilde  in  a  style  befitting 
her  birth.  He  never  breathes  a  word  of  his  embarrassment  in 
her  presence ;  but,  with  the  instinct  of  a  noble  nature,  she  finds 
out  the  truth,  and  then,  by  a  Utile  kind  deception  practised  ou 
her  good  natured  and  devoted  guardiau,she  turns  her  proficiency 
£3 
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in  drawing  to  account,  and  comfort  is  again  restored  to  their 
household.  We  regret  that  spaoe  does  not  permit  us  to  translate 
some  passages  describing  the  simplicity,  goodness^and  self-denial 
of  poor  Buvat;  with  the  excepion  of  Dominie  Sampson^  alone> 
there  is  scarcely  a  finer  character  in  fiction. 

The  Duchess  of  Maine  now  sends  her  emissaries  into  the 
distant  provinces  of  France,  and  to  Savoy,  to  secure  the  co- 
operation  of  the  notables,  for  the  design  aUuded  to  above — ^the 
calling  together  of  the  States  General,  the  promotion  of  her 
husband  to  the  Regency,  and  the  supplanting  of  Philip,  even 
by  force,  if  necessary.  A  manuscript  letter  from  Philip  of 
Spain  to  his  nephew  Louis  XV,  conveyed  to  his  royal  hands 
through  Marshal  Villeroy,  his  tutor,  and  recommending  the 
convocation  of  the  Estates,  was  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  design. 

Our  Chevalier  is  sent  into  Brittauv  on  this  business,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Sceaux,  finds  a  festival  about  to  be  celebrated,  in 
which  the  Duchess  was  to  hold  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the 
Honey  Bee,  herself  being  the  Sovereign.  The  chapter  is 
merely  a  blind,  as  the  object  is  to  receive  the  reports  of  the 
different  envoys  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  Eegenf  s 
party.  This  is  adroitly  effected  after  the  chapter  is  held,  and 
the  noble  company  has  come  out  to  promenade  in  the  illu- 
minated gardens.  A  Greenland  lanascape  is  seen  on  the 
island  of  the  lake,  up  the  avenue  approaches  a  triumphal 
car,  into  which  the  Duchess  is  iuvited  to  enter  by  quaintly 
attired  inhabitants  of  that  cold  country.  She  is  drawn  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  over  which  she  and  the  newly  made 
knights  pass  on  a  broad  plank  ;  this  temporary  bridge  sinks 
in  the  water  as  soon  as  the  cortege  has  passed.  All  take 
refuge  in  a  comfortable  grotto,  and  every  emissary  produces 
the  names  and  engagements  of  the  various  great  personages 
secured  to  the  cause  on  his  late  journey,  and  the  Baron  de 
Yalef  produces  an  autograph  of  Philip  Y,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  to  young  Louis,  in  unison  with  their  wishes.  No- 
thing is  now  wanted  but  the  adhesion  of  the  Duke  of  Biohe-* 
lieu,  and  even  he  presents  himself  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
He  was  indulging  the  company  with  the  ridiculous  cause  of 
his  delay,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Duchess  : — 

"  *  May  I  beg  to  remind  you,  Duke,  that  we  are  assembled  for  a 
tenous  purpose.'  *  Ah,  yes,  we  are  forming  a  conspiracy,  is  it  not 
so  ?*  *  Have  you  already  foi^^^tten  Y  *  Br  my  fidth,  Madame,  as 
a  plot  is  not  the  gayest  thing  in  the  world,  I  keep  it  out  of  my  mind 
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as  mnch  u  I  caq,  hat  when  iieed»  most  I  am  not  the  less  your  man. 
Now,  Ma<Ume»  what  point  in  the  conspiracy  are  we  at  ?'  '  Look  at 
these  letters  and  yon  will  learn  at  once.'  'Excuse  me,  Madame  ;  my 
powers  in  writing  and  reading  manuscript  are  undeveloped  ;  I  never 
even  read  letters  addressed  to  myself.  I  have  a  pile  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  the  moat  charming  notes  still  un-read,  laid  by  for  the  so- 
lace of  mr  old  age.  Now,  Maleaieux«  you,  who  are  lucidity  itself, 
( thei 


S've  me  the  substance  of  these  hieroglyphics.*  '  Well,  Monsieur  le 
uc,  these  are  the  engagements  of  the  Breton  nobles  to  support  the 
claims  of  his  Highness.*  '  Very  well.*  *  This  paper  is  the  protest  of 
the  nobility.*  'Ah,  let  me  havelthat  document ;  I  also  protest.'  '  But 
do  you  know  against  what  ?'  *  Oh,  deuce  a  matter,  I  love  to  pro- 
test.' '  Thia  letter  is  from  the  royal  hand  of  Philip.'  *  Venr  good, 
pvbleu,  his  Majesty  writes  a  worse  hand  than  myself.  How  111 
triumph  ove||^hat  rogue  Baifet  (his  secretary -valet)  who  says  the 
thing  is  impossible.'  '  If  the  letters  are  badly  written  the  words  are 
to  the  purpose :  it  requests  the  King  to  summon  the  Estates  Qeneral.' 
'And  are  you  sure  of  these  same  Estates  General  ?'  *  This  protes- 
tation secures  the  nobility  :  the  (Cardinal  (Polignac)  answers  for  the 
clergy.*  *  And  the  army?*  •  I,*  said  Count  Laval,  'make  that  my 
affur.  I  have  thirty-two  colonel's  commissions  in  my  portfolio.' 
*  Then  I,'  said  Richelieu,  'answer  for  my  Regiment  stationed  at 
Bayonne.'  '  In  that  ca^e  you  must  be  prompt,  for  there  are  orders 
aboot  to  be  given  for  a  chauffe  of  garrison.'  '  Paper  and  pens  at 
once.*  And  receiving  them  from  the  fairy  fingers  of  the  Duchess, 
he  penned  the  following  epistle.* — 

"  *  Monsieur  le  due  de  Berwick,  pair  ct  Mar^chal  de  France, 

"  *  Comroe  mou  regiment,  monsieur,  est  des  plus  k  port^e  de 
ioarehcar,  et  qu'il  est  aprhd/aire  un  abillement,  au*il  perdrait  totale- 
ment  HI,  avant  qu'il  fiit  achev^^  il  etait  oblige  de  faire  quelque 
mouvement 

*'  *'J*ai  rkoneur  de  vous  supUerj  monsieur,  de  vouloir  bien  laisser 
k  Bakmiu  jntqau  cometwemeni  de  mai  que  VahdlenuiiU  sera  fait,  et 
jevoQS  tupUe  de  me  croire  avec  toute  la  consideration  possible, 
monsieur)  Totre  tr6s  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Due  de  Richelieu.' 

"'Now,  Madam,  read  this,'  said  he,  passing  the  paper  to  the 
Dnehess.  '  Provided  with  this  caution  the  Regiment  will  not  stir  from 
^at  border  town.'  The  Duchess,  after  reading  the  ill  spelt  missive, 
passed  it  to  her  neighbour,  and  thus  it  made  the  tour  of  the  table* 
Happily  for  the  writer,  his  critics  were  too  noble  minded  to  object 
to  a  letter  more  or  less  in  the  spelling." 

A  difficulty  arising  abont  having  copies  of  the  necessary 
papers  made  with  safety  and  secrecy,  the  Abbe  Brigaut  assures 


*  This,  and  the  autograph  letter  of  Philip,  and  other  curious  docu- 
menti  of  the  time,  are  copied  into  the  work  under  review  from  the  orig. 
iaals. 
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them  that  he  has  a  jewel  of  a  copier  in  his  eye,  (our  friend 
Buvat)  who  has  the  privilege  of  transcribing  reams  on  reams 
without  beipor  a  single  idea  the  better  from  the  operation :  how- 
ever, that  for  the  greater  safety^  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Spanish  King  who  was  to  inspect  them,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
originals  should  be  given  to  Buvat  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Mme  Bury,  an  opera  singer,  dressed  in  a  black  robe  sprinkled 
with  stars,  to  represent  the  goddess  Night,  was  to  sing  a  certain 
ode  in  honor  of  the  fairy  queen  of  Sceaux,  when  the  Hucal  party 
were  returning  to  the  shore.  The  singer,  however,  being 
taken  ill,  Baihild^  is  persuaded  by  her  friend.  Mile  de  Launay, 
to  go  through  the  part :  this  she  does  very  well  until  she  sees 
her  modestly  dressed  studeut-lover,  now  in  a  noBIeman's  at- 
tire, handing  the  Duchess  of  Maine  from  the  boat.  The 
song  breaks  off,  she  utters  a  cry  and  faints,  while  the  Ckeva^ 
lier,  little  suspecting  her  presence,  passes  on.  She  gets  her- 
self conveyed  home  at  ouce  on  recovering,  and  when  J/Har- 
menial  eagerly  opens  his  window  next  morning,  he  observes 
but  a  blank  prospect  of  closed  shutters. 

Next  tlie  reader  has  to  go  through  the  regular  series  of 
misunderstandings,  and  attempts  at  explanations  which  make 
matters  worse  than  before  ;  but  as  the  progress  of  the 
lovini?  pirt  of  the  story  is  as  innocent  as  if  imagined  by  the 
authoress  of  the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  or  as  if  the  lovers  were 
Edward  Waverley  and  sweet,  but  cool.  Rose  Bradwardine,  tliey 
will  probably  find  some  mode  of  reconciliation  the  care  of  which 
may  be  left  to  themselves. 

And  now  IfHarmenlal  introduces  himself  formally  to 
Buvat,  and  recommends  him  to  the  Prince  de  Listhnay^  (a 
valet  of  the  Duchess's  assuming  that  title  for  the  nonce)  and 
poor  Buvatis  happy  as  a  negro,or  an  Irishman,on  a  holiday, — 
copying  the  Spanish  documents  in  his  spare  hours. '  In 
going  through  his  work  mechanically,  a  forgotten  sheet, 
written  in  good,  plain  French,  falls  under  his  astonished  eye, 
and  he  finds  a  complete  outline  of  the  conspiracy.  Now,  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  he,a  well  wisher  of  the  Regent, 
and  a  government  official  besides,  should  be  aiding  and  abet- 
ting a  plot  of  the  kind  :  but  to  denounce  the  Prince,  by  whom 
he  was  so  well  paid,  and  the  noble  and  friendly  Ckeimli^r,  (he 
little  suspected  how  dear  he  was  to  BathUde)  could  not  be 
even  contemplated.In  a  miserable  state  of  indecision  he  repairs 
to  his  usual  business  at  the  Royal  Library,but  the  very  titles  of 
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the  works  as  he  labels  them,  and  the  chance  words  of  his  col- 
leagaes,  complete  his  wretchedness.  He  reads : — 

••  The  Conspiracy  ofM.de  CinqMars,  With  an  Account  of  his  Death 
a»d  that  ofM.de  Thou  Condemned  for  Non-Revelation  ;  the  very  crime 
of  which  Buvat  might  be  found  guilty  and  beheaded,  no,  not  be- 
headed, but  hung,  not  being  a  privileged  noble ; — he  would  instantly 
reTeal  all ; — but  to  be  an  informer  ;^abominable !  but  then  again,  to 
be  hung,  and  Bathilde  left  destitute  ; — worse  still !  '  What  are  you 
doing  there,  with  your  arms  crossed  and  your  little  eyes  looking  so 
wild  ?*  *  I — I— I  am  thinking  of  a  new  conspiracy — ah  1  I  mean 
classification  of  the  books.'  *  Oh  ho  !  Mr.  Buvat,  you  are  then  plan- 
ning a  revolution  in  our  little  domain.'  '  A  revolution  I  God  forbid ! 
Every  one  knows  my  devotedness  to  the  Regent ; — a  revolution  in- 
deed !'  '  But  what  ails  you  to-day,  Buvat  ;  you  are  unloosing  your 
cravat  as  if  it  was  goin^'to  strangle  you.  Well,  weli,  just  as  you 
like ;  take  off  your  coat  if  you  wish,  no  one  here  cares  about  the 
matter.'  '  Beg  pardon,  I  did  it  without  thought/  and  laying  Cing 
Mars  aside,  he  placed  his  hand  next  on  The  Art  of  Plucking  a  Fowl 
Withovt  Making  it  Cry,  This  put  him  in  mind  of  writing  some  re- 
ceipts for  his  housekeeper  as  the  money  was  now  coming  in,  but  the 
money  brought  to  his  mind,  in  succession.  Prince  de  Listhnay,  the 
Plot»  Bavat's  own  handwriting,  Buvat  arrested,  Buvat  hung,  Bathilde 
left  an  orphan.  '  Oh  !  f  writes  J  The  Art  of  Plucking  a  Fowl  With- 
out  Making  it  Cry  :  Paris,  1709  ;  Rue  de  Bac,  110.  Oh  the  rascals  ! 
See,  I  have  put  the  Prince's  address  on  the  ticket ;  I'll  really  lose 
m^  senses.  Conspiracy  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan.  Oh  murder,  what 
will  become  of  me  !  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  nothing  but  conspiracies. 
Wliat  is  this?  Copy  of  the  Plan  of  Oovemment  Found  in  tJie  Hand 
Writing  of  Van  den  JSnden  ;  just  my  own  case.  I'll  faint.  Proces 
Verbal  of  the  Torture  of  Francois  Amnius  Van  denEnden  ;  and  the 
unhappy  Buvat,  under  the  horrible  fascination  of  the  objects  of  his 
terror,  gets  one  of  the  clerks  to  read  the  whole  of  the  punishment, 
Brodeqolns  and  all." 

At  the  conclusion  he  sinks  exhausted,  but  again  roused  by 
despair,  he  seizes  on  his  papers,  rushes  off  to  Dubois,  gives 
up  the  fatal  scrolls,  and  finally,  under  the  press  of  mental  tor- 
ture, reveals  the  assumed  names  of  his  employers,  on  Dubois 
threatening  to  send  Bathilde  to  a  House  of  Correction.  A  plan 
is  now  laid  to  catch  the  conspirators  in  flagrante  delicto.  The 
Duke  of  Richelieu  has  used  his  influence  over  the  Duchess  de 
Villeroy  ;  she  ensnares  the  Duke,  and  on  a  certdn  day 
he  is  to  present  the  young  King  with  the  autograph  of  Philip. 
The  reader  has  been  already  informed  that  this  nobleman  was  a 
very  iudiflerent  soldier  ;  of  his  political  rectitude  here  is  a 
specimen,  and  let  the  kind  and  delicate  reader  pardon  a  little 
circumlocution  in  telUng  the  jstory.     A  certain  worthy   fore- 
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ruDuer  of  Sir  Fraucis  Head,  and  Titmarsh,  a  Mr.  Twiss 
by  name,  once  executed  a  tour  through  Irelandj  and  wrote  so 
nncomplimentary  an  account  of  the  country  audits  denizens,that 
an  indignant  native,  in  the  pottery  line,  had  his  effigies  faith- 
fully depicted,  and  impressed  on  the  concave  portions  of  certain 
domestic  utensils,  never  named  in  polite  assemblies,  accom- 
panied by  a  distich  not  intended  for  public  perusal.  Villeroy's 
advice  to  a  political  student  was,  not  to  despise  the  office  of 
tendering  the  article,  such  as  bore  Mr.  Twiss*s  portrait,  to  any 
court  favorite,  in  case  of  need;  but  if  he  had  lost,  or  wbs  aboni 
to  lose  cast,  not  to  scruple  reversing  it  on  his  head.  A  song 
was  current  in  the  Duke's  honor  at  the  time,  and  this  was  its 
refrain — 

''Villeroy^  Villeroy, 

A  fort  bien  serve  le  roy 

Quillaume,  Quillaume,  Guillaurae." .... 
An  interesting  and  pleasing  account  of  the  interview  between 
the  Begent  and  the  young  Kiug  follows.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, aiKl  after  a  package  of  toys  has  been  inspected,  Philip 
invites  his  Majesty  to  accompany  him  into  his  office  to  examine 
some  state  papers.  Villeroy,  who  has  just  arrived,  insists  on  his 
own  right  to  accompany  his  royal  pupil,  and  carries  his  persist- 
anoe  to  the  point  of  Leze-Regtncy,  this  being  the  very  thing 
desired.  Our  old  friend,  If  Aariaffan,oi  the  musketeers,  takes 
charge  of  the  angry  Duke,  his  person  is  examined,  and  the 
autograph  of  the  Spanish  King,  and  other  damning  documents 
found.  The  party  of  the  Duke  of  Mayne  is  tlirown  into  con- 
fusion, and  several  arearrested^  thePrinoeof  Cellamane^s  papers 
seized,  and  himself  sent  home.  Now,  the  Chevalier  If  Uat- 
mental^  and  three  or  four,  devoted  friends  of  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  determine  on  having  recourse  to  the  original  plan : 
they  seize  on  the  Regent  in  his  coach,  in  the  wood  of  Vincen- 
nes,  as  he  is  returning  from  a  state  visit;  they  turn  the  horses 
heads  and  drive  southwards.  Their  progress  is  unexpectedly 
stopped,  however,  at  a  cross  road  in  the  wood,  by  an  armed 
force,  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  The  other  conspiritors  escape, 
but  the  Chevalier^  who  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses,  strives 
to  break  through  the  lines :  his  steed  is  disabled  and  rolls  over 
with  him;  he  is  taken,  imprisoned,  examined,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  torture,  but  nothing  can  induce  him  to  cri- 
minate his  confederates;  he  ascribes  his  act  to  personal 
resentment.  He  is  doomed  to  the  axe,  and  at  the  last,  pe- 
titions the  Regent  that  the  marriage  ceremony  may  be  per- 
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formed  between  himself  and  Baihilde^  in  order  that  he  may 
bequeath  his  name  and  some  property  to  her.  BaMlde,  on 
her  side,  moves  all  her  triends  that  she  may  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Begent :  it  is  granted  after  some  difficulty,  through 
Mile  de  Yalois^  snxiBatAUda  presents  the  letter  sent  by  him  long 

3;d  to  her  mother^  on  the  occasion  of  her  father's  death, 
e  makes  no  direct  answer,  but  writes  a  few  lines  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  and  gives  it  to  a  chamberlain :  this 
official  conducts  BaihUde  to  the  Bastile,  where,  under 
veiy  gloomy  auspices,  she  meets  again  with  her  lover ;  they 
are  married,  and  conducted  to  a  carriage  after  the  ceremony, 
and  now  joy  fills  Bathild^s  heart,  as  she  supposes  she  will 
be  allowed  to  share  her  husband's  confinement,  wherever  they 
are  going  to  conduct  him. 

The  carriage  still  rolls  on  and  they  are  out  of  Paris :  it  stops 
at  last,  and  the  coachman  opens  the  door  to  know  their  further 
commands.  On  looking  out  ZfEarmenialx^QO^m^e^  the  spot 
where  he  was  seized  when  carrying  off  the  pretended  Begent, 
for,  after  all,  it  was  only  one  of  the  Begent's  servants,  their  plot 
having  been  detected  by  the  agency  of  La  Fillon.  The  lovers 
are  at  liberty,  though  rather  out  of  placeon  their  wedding  night, 
and  this  was  the  only  revenge  taken  by  Philip.  In  a  few 
;ears  Buvai  is  happy,  teaching  a  fine  boy  and  girl  to  write, — ^the 
first  copy  piece  was — "Philippe  D'Orleans.'' 

The  Cbsvalier  de  Mesnil  destroyed,  at  his  own  risk,  a  paper 
compromising  several  persons  connected  with  the  plot,  and,  by 
80  doing,acquired  the  Begent's  respect  instead  of  his  resentment. 
Thepoet, Lagrange  Chancel,  who  had,  in  his  Philippics,  heaped 
every  abomination  on  the  Begent's  head,  including  the  poi- 
soning of  liis  royal  charge,  was  summoned  to  the  Palais 
Boyal  after  all  was  over,  and  asked  whether  "  he  believed 
the  calumny  he  had  uttered/'  "Certainly ,''  answered  he,  "or  I 
would  not  have  written  \i"  "  I  spare  your  life,  that  being 
the  case,''  said  the  Begent,  "  otherwise  you  should  pay  the 
p^ty  of  a  wilful  falsehood."  The  poet  was  sentenced  to 
along  imprisonment,  but  soon  released,  as  the  report  spread 
that  he  was  wasting  away  from  the  effects  of  slow  poison. 
Dubois  was  furious,  but  Philip  held  firm,  and  only  hummed 
the  refrain  of  a  song  made  on  him  by  St.  Simon — 

*'  Je  suis  debomiaire>  mo\, 
Je  suis  Uebonnaire." 
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Had  the  Regent  possessed  a  few  more  virtues,  hf  would 
be  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  the  past  history 
of  France. 

There  are  a  few  slight  discrepancies  between  the  historical 
facts  and  the  story.  In/acl,  the  principal  documents  of  the 
plot  were  been  seized  nt  Poitiers,  on  the  road  to  Spain ;  and 
the  arrest  of  Villeroy  took  place  later  in  the  Regency,  on 
occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Dubois. 

Amongst  the  court  characters  of  the  time  there  is 
scarcely  a  truly  worthy  personage  to  be  recognised  but  the  Re- 
gent's mother,  and  the  Due  de  St  Simon,  the  chronicler  of  the 
private  life  of  the  court,  and  devoted  friend  of  Philip — ^thongh 
as  unlike  him  in  character  as  could  be,  St  Simon  being  devout, 
and  of  unblemished  reputation.  Want  of  space  prevents  our 
dwelling  on  the  extravagance  and  loose  morals  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  and  her  occasional  fits  of  devotional  penitence,  and  of 
the  real  christian  courageof  theCur^of  her  parish,  who  would  not 
administer  the  sacraments  to  her,  nor  suffer  any  strange 
clergyman  to  do  so,  till  she  would  dismiss  Riom,her  paramour, 
and  the  vile  Madame  Mouchy.  Four  Breton  nobles  were 
beheaded  at  Nantes  in  consequence  of  this  conspiracy  of 
Cellamare ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  sent  to  fight  against 
Philip  of  Spain,  after  having  defended  him  so  well  some 
dozen  years  before. 

The  evil  lives  of  the  Regent  and  his  court  were  even  exceeded 
in  the  following  reign,  till  the  accumulation  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  higher  classes  became  intolerable,  and  society  was  convulsed 
by  the  explosion  of  1798,  and  the  innocent  and  worthy  children 
Mere  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  sires.  So  certain  is  it  that 
no  one  can  do  wrong,  and  say  that  others  will  not  be 
injured.  There  is  a  common  interest  in  the  human  family, 
and  as  individual  good  deeds  benefit  the  community  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  magnitude  or  quality,  so,  from  a 
vicious  state  of  any  society  evil  influences  spread  around,  (Kkc 
the  waves  in  a  stream  after  any  part  is  locally  disturbed,  and  the 
remotest  portions  of  society  feel  the   bad  efiects. 

The  story  under  review  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  firm  of 
Dumas  and  Company,  as  regards  pleasing  incident,  elaboration 
of  character,  and  avoidance  of  unhealthy  topics.  If  we  have 
excited  interest  in  our  readers  for  the  after  fortunes  of  the 
personages  of  our  sketch,  there  are  abundant  memoirs  and 
histories  extant  to  satisfy  all  curiosity. 
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In  our  two  former  papers,  on  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  poor  classes  in  these  kingdoms,*  we  devoted  our  chief 
attention  to  the  various  causes  which  are  proved  to  have 
conduced  to  demoralize  the  once  virtuous,  and  which  are  shown 
to  liave  rendered  more  depraved  the  vicious.  In  the  latter  of  these 


*  See  Irish  Quartb&lt  Review,  Vol,  III.  No.  10,  p,  209,  Art. 
"  The  Garret,  The  Cabin,  and  The  Gaol."— and  Vol.  IV.  No.  13.  p.  |, 
Art.  "  Our  Juvenile  Criminals  :~The  School  Master  or  The  Gaoler." 
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papers  we  stated  our  iutention  of  returning  to  the  discussion, 
then  but  slightly  entered  upon,  of  the  important  results  which 
haye  sprang,  and  which  yet  may  arise,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
Christianity,  through  the  establishment,  and  from  the  extension, 
of  Beforraatory  and  Bagged  Schools,  in  all  their  branches, 
and  from  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  Separate  System, 
wisely  conducted,  as  at  Beading,  into  our  common  prisons . 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  English  Nation  that  they  are 
slow  to  adopt  great  fundamental  changes,  even  though  these 
changes^  which  they  consider  theories,  are  but  the  well  proved 
beta  of  other  countries.  Doubtless,  as  a  compensating  quality 
in  the  national  mind,  our  people  do,  when  they  have  once 
discovered  the  true  value  of  a  principle,  endeavour  heartily 
to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  system,  thoroughly  and 
throughly,  in  all  its  complete  integrity.  To  this  peculiarity  of 
the  national  mind,  we  may  attribute  the  fact,  that  whilst  the 
child  criminals — "  the  city  Arabs,  the  home  Heathens" — of 
our  towns,  could  be  secured  from  future  crime,  and  enabled 
to  support  themselves  by  a  trade,  at  a  cost  of  £S  15s. 
per  annum,  in  the  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  we 
pay  for  them,  per   annum-^ 

In  the  Poor  House        ...     £10 

In  the  Gaol       £20 

In  the  Convict  Settlement!  #140  * 
and  for  cost  of  Prosecution  J 

Because  our  people  could  not  be  induced  to  consider 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  Separate  System,  we  have 
sent,  and  we  still  send,  offenaers,  young  and  old, 
to  live  in  the  common  prison  with  those  who  make  the 
day  room  but  a  scene  of  bad  example,  and  the  dormitory 
a  pandemonium.  Because  our  people  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  the  advantages  of  the  Separate  System,  and  the 
ruinous  disadvantages  of  the  old  gaol-packing  custom — 
because  they  have,  with  wonderfully  stolid  pertinacity, 
supported  in  the  ordinary  class  of  gaols  a  system  of  which  the 
result  is  continued  re-committal,  ending  in  transportation,  and 


•  See  "Report  on  the  DUcipline  and  Management  of  the  Convict-Pri- 
Boni,aDd  Disposal  of  Convicts,  1652."  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jebb,  C.B. 
Snrreyor-General  of  Prisons,  Chairman  of  the  IMrectors,  Ac. 
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entailing  for  prosecutions,  before  the  final  one,  £20  each, — for 
the  final  frequently  £200,  the  tax-pajers  have  been  mulcted. 
If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Reformatory 
School  and  the  Separate  System  were  futile  in  their  results, 
or  if  the  expense  were  more  enormous  than  that  in  which 
the  Nation  involves  itself  by  an  adherence  to  the  present 
plan,  we  could  understand  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  advocates  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
contend,  but  we  have  shown  elaborately  in  a  former  paper,* 
and  we  have  above  indicated, by  facts  and  figures  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  that  the  latter  of  these  objections  is  groundless, 
whilst  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  last  referred,  we  have 
proved — in  our  present  we  shall  prove — that  the  first  objection 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  untenable. 

It  has  been  said  that  Reformatory  Schools  unfit  the  pupils 
for  the  rough  life  which  must  be  encountered  in  "  the  iron 
realities"  of  their  world,  and  that  Separate  Systems  render 
the  cuiming  hypocrites,  and  the  simple  ^'  reformed  fools/' 
These  are  grave  and  startling  objections,  and,  if  true,  should 
be  to  every  honest  mind  more  than  sufficient  to  render  the 
School  and  the  System  fitted  to  receive  the  most 
determined  reprobation.  Both  the  objections,  however,  are 
founded  in  prejudice  or  misconception  ;  and  although 
Reformatory,  Industrial,  and  Ragged  Schools,  and  the  Separate 
System  of  imprisonment  are  now  becoming  more  generally 
recognised,  and  more  clearly  understood — and  to  recognise 
and  understand  these  principles  is  to  adopt  them — yet  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  these  two 
great  schemes  which  we  advocate,  we  shall  give  the  history, 
the  progress,  and  the  present  position  of  Reformatory  Schools, 
and  of  the   Separate  System,  in  these  Kingdoms. 

It  has  been  well  and  truly  observed,by  the  most  distinguished 
advocate  of  education  in  our  time — the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Wyse — "That  education  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  wants  and  prospects  of  the  individual,  is  a  truth  which  no 
one  thinks  seriously  of  contesting.  When  applied  to  Nations, 
the  case  alters  ;  it  is  either  questioned  or  neglected.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Men  understand  tolerably  well  their  own  inmediate 
interests.     It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  more  difficulty  to  judge 


•  See  laiBH  Qcabtfrlt  Bbyibw,    VoL    IV.  No.  13.    Art.   "Our 
Juvenile  Criminals : —The  School- Master  or  The    Qftoler." 
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of  the  remote  interests  of  a  Nation/'  These  observations  are^ 
donbilesSytrae^bat  the  interests  involved  in  the  systems  forwhich 
we  contend  are  not  '^  the  remote  interests  of  a  nation/'  but 
identical  with  the  interests  of  every  manias  if  they  were  those  of 
his  own  household.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only  now 
learning  these  truths^  but  to  other  nations  they  have  been,  long 
since,  patent  facts.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  Befonnatory  Schools  in  Prussia,  in  Holland,  in 
France,  and  in  these  Kingdoms,  have  sprung  from  the  energetic 
philanthropy  of  private  individuals.  The  Dusseldorf  School 
owes  its  origin  to  Count  Yon  der  Beck ;  the  Bauhe  Haus  of 
Hamburgh  was  originated  by  a  humble  man  named  Wicheren ; 
Mettrai  sprang  from  the  benevolence  of  the  Viscomte  de  Bret- 
igneres  de  Courteilles,  and  M.  Demetz,  Conseiller  h  la  Cour 
Boyale  de  Paris ;  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  and  Feeding  Schools 
owe  their  origin  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  and  their  ultimate 
success  to  that  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson 
of  Banchory  House ;  whilst  the  London  Colonial  Training  In- 
stitution and  Bagged  Dormitory  owes  its  present  position  to 
the  unswerving  attention  and  devoted  energy  of  Mr.  Nash. 

Tlie  Dusseldorf  School  is  the  oldest  of  tiiese  Beformatory 
Institutions;  it  is  situated  at  Dussel thai  Abbey,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  is  a  refuge  for  poor  outcast  children. 
In  the  year  1816  Count  Von  der  Beck,  a  Prussian  nobleman,de- 
▼oted  himself  to  the  care  of  these  children.  Napoleon's  wars  had 
made  many  helpless  orphans,  and  the  Count  and  his  father 
thought  it  right  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  the  children  in 
their  neighbourhood,«ho  subsisted  by  begging  and  stealing,into 
tlieir  own  house,  where  they  were  instructed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education  and  useful  trades.  Finding  the  result  of 
their  plans  satisfactory,  and  believing  that  its  usefulness  was 
capable  of  more  general  extension,  provided  proper  accomoda- 
tion were  afforded,  the  old  Count  prepared,  for  the  reception  of 
the  children,a  large  and  commodious  house;  and  as  the  results 
of  the  system  became  more  develo])ed,  the  father  and  son  gave 
up  their  private  fortune  to  support  their  school,  and  secured  the 
aid  of  many  friends. 

The  early  history  of  this  school,  like  that  of  all  others  of  its 
clas8,shows  troublesome  and  pertinaceous  wildness  on  the  part  of 
th»  pupils,  and  displays  indomitable  perseverance  in  the  patrons. 
Some  of  the  pupils  stole  away  from  the  school  and  remain  hidden 
in  the  woods  until  driven  back  byhunger:one  boy  had,  from 
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his  veriest  childhood,  lived  by  assisting  a  Wesphalian  swineherd. 
He  loved  to  talk  of  the  animals  and  their  ways ;  he  had  lived 
amongst  them,  slept  amongst  them ;  when  hungry  had  eaten  the 
raw  green  herbage,  and  when  thirsty  had  sacked  the  milch  sow. 
And  yet  this  boy,  so  wayward  and  savage^  was,  by  kindness  and 
judicious  teaching,  made  useful  in  drawing  the  water  and  in  cut- 
ting the  wood  for  the  establishment,  and  finally  he  learned  to 
read. 

In  the  year  1844  the  inmates  of  Dusselthal  amounted  to 
220  persons,  treated  as  one  family.  Count  Von  der  Reck 
lived  amongst  them  as  a  father,  '*  taking  the  most  lively 
interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their  welfere,  bodily  or 
spiritual — he  shares  their  joys  and  sorrows,  pointing  both  to 
the  same  great  end.''* 

The  Bauhe  Haus,  of  Hamburgh,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Dusselthal  Institution,  and  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1888,  by  J.  H.  Wicheren,  who,  with  his  family, 
took  possession  of  a  small,  one  story,  straw-roofed  house,  near 
the  village  of  Horn,  and  about  three  miles  from  Hambui^h. 
Attached  to  the  cottage  was  an  acre  of  laud,  half  covered  with 
bushes  and  hillocks,  and  intersected  by  ditches.  About  a 
week  after  Wicheren  and  his  family  had  taken  possession  of 
the  cottage,  fourteen  young  criminals,  vairing  in  ages  from 
five  to  eighteen  years,  were  its  inmates*  These  boys  were  old 
in  crime,  and  one  of  them,  though  but  in  his  twelfth  year,  had 
been  officially  convicted  of  ninety-three  thefts.  The  boys  had 
been  ''treated  or  regarded  as  a  species  of  human  vermin,  baffling 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  suppress."  Like  our  own 
"  City  Arabs,'*  they  had  slept  in  cellars,  in  ruined  houses,  and 
under  doorways  :  they,  like  our  ''  Home  Heathens,*' had  learned 
no  law  save  that  of  nature,  but  they  were  taught  by  Wicheren 
that  Ais  houue  was  their  house,  that  Ais  food  was  tAeir  food, 
and,  as  has  been  well  and  truly  written,  *'  the  feeling  of  home 
came  warming  into  their  hearts,  like  the  emotions  of  a  new 
existence,  as  he  spoke  to  them,  with  his  kind  voice  and  eyes, 
of  our  house,  of  our  trees,  of  our  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes, 
pigs,  and  geese  and  ducks,  which  toe  will  grow  for  our  com- 
fort.''t    The  boys  worked  energetically  and  willingly ;  and  so 


*  See  **  Illustrations  of  Faith,'*  London  t  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1844. 
t  See  "Oberlan  Tracts.'*  No.  Xlf.    See  also,  Horsell  and  Elihu 
Burritt's  **  fiond  of  Brotherhood."  April,  1861. 
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determined  were  tbey  to  make  Wicheren's,  and  their  property 
prodacthre,  that  they  frequently  labored  by  lantern  light  in 
the  evenings  rooting  np  bushes  and  trees,  even  though  it 
rained  or  snowed,  in  tne  year  1851  there  were  seventy  ooys, 
and  twenty-five  girls,  in  the  Bauhe  Haus ;.  these  were  divided 
into  four  boy  families  and  two  girl  families ; — the  sexes  varying, 
ia  age,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  offer  any  explanatory  obser- 
vations upon  the  utility  of  the  Dusseldorf  and  Bauhe  Haus 
iDstitntions ;  indeed,  so  evident  were  the  merits  of  the  system, 
that  La  Golonie  Agricole,  at  Mettrai,  in  France,  was  founded 
upon  the  system  as  developed  in  these  schools, — having, 
hxe  them,  for  its  aim,  to  restore  to  society,  as  honest  and 
useful  members,  those  who  have  subjected  themselves  to  pun- 
ishment: Mettrai  has,  however,  for  its  peculiar  object, 
the  substitution  of  the  discipline  of  a  school  and  family  for 
that  of  a  prison. 

By  the  66th  Article,  of  the  French  Penal  Code,  it  is  decreed — 
"That  when  the  accused  party  shall  be  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  if  it  he  decided  that  he  has  acted  *sans  discernment,'  he  shall 
be  acquitted,  but,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  returned 
to  his  parents,  or  sent  to  a  House  of  Correction,  to  be  there 
educated  and  detained  for  as  many  years  as  his  sentence  shall 
appoint ;  provided  always,  that  the  sentence  shall  not  extend 
\Kjoiid  the  period  that  the  boy  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty 
years/'  With  the  power  which  this  Article  of  the  Penal 
Code  gave  to  the  aavocates  of  Reformatory  Institutions,  M. 
Bemetz,  and  the  Viscomte  de  Bretign^res  de  Courteilles 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1889,  in  establishing  La  Colonie 
Agricole,  at  Mettrai. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  this  institution  is  intended 
to  promote  the  reformation  of  offenders,  under  sixteen  years  of 
ago,  who  may  have  been  sentenced  to  periods  of  imprisonment 
which  shall  not  extend  beyond  that  time  when  the  culprit  shall 
complete  his  twentieth  year.  The  difference  between  the 
Heitiai  Colouie  and  our  Parkhurst  Institution  is,  that  the  for^ 
mer  is  intended  for  the  amendment  of  those  who  shall  be  the 
faturecitizens  of  France, — the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  those  Juvenile  Convicts  who  there  suffer  a  reformatory 
probation,  previous  to  their  transportation  to  a  Convict  Settle-, 
nient.  In  Parkhurst,  the  system  is  one  in  wliich  is  combined 
t^  rigor  of  a  gaol  with  the  care  of  a  school ;  in  Mettrai,  the 
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sjstem  is  one  founded  in  kindness,  and  having,  as  its  highest 
aim^  to  instil  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  convicts; 
its  chiefest  care,  next  to  this,  is  to  teach  all  in  the  institution 
that  happiness  and  prosperity  are  best  secured  by  honest  and 
unflagging  industry. 

The  school  has,  since  its  opening  in  the  year  1839,  re- 
ceived about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  and  the  a^^ual 
number  in  the  school  is  four  hundred,  arranged  into 
famihes  of  forty  in  each, — thus  adopting  the  plan  of 
the  Sauhe  Haus.  Over  each  of  these  families  a  master  and 
two  assistant  masters  are  placed.  Each  family  resides  in  a 
distinct  house ;  and  except  during  the  hours  of  work,  play, 
prayers,  or  other  occasion  of  assembling,  has  no  association 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  establishment.  The  guardianship 
and  care  of  the  master,  or  as  he  is  called  "  liC  Pere,"  may  be 
considered  individual,  as  he,  and  his  assistants,  associate  and 
live  with  the  boys,  and  share  even  in  their  amusements.  Each 
head  master  is  personally  responsible  for  the  care  of  forty  boys 
under  his  especial  charge.  The  boys  know  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  tutor,  rather  than  as 
a  schoolmaster  or  gaoler.  The  moral  effect  of  this  identifica- 
tion of  interest  and  feeling  is  as  evident  at  Mettrai  as  at  the 
Rauhe  Uaus,  and  has  resulted  in  the  custom  of  employing 
some  of  the  elder  boys  to  maintain  the  discipline  and  order  of 
the  establishment.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  iu  the  r^u- 
lation  of  each  family  two  boys,  called  "Frer^  ain&,"  are 
elected  monthly,  by  the  votes  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  master.  The  boys  are  also 
permitted  to  name  those  who  are  to  receive  rewards  for  good 
conduct ;  and  their  conscience  is  appealed  to  when  any  are  to 
be  punished.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  school,  and  the 
class  of  whom  ita  pupils  are  composed,  it  is  thought  advisable 
that  no  fault,  however  trifling,  shall  be  overlooked.  The 
punishments  are, — compelling  the  boy  to  stand  apart  from 
his  companions,  privations  of  meals  and  recreations,  admoni- 
tion in  the  private  room  of  theDirector, — ^imprisonment  iu  a  light 
or  dark  cell,  with  or  without  dry  bread  and  water  diet.  The 
highest  punishment  is  expulsion,  which  means  being  sent  back 
to  the  prison  whence  the  offender  was  received :  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  entirely  forbidden. 

Instruction  is  imparted,  but  it  is  of  that  class  such  as  an 
ordinary  laborer  may  be  assumed  to  possess — namely,  reading, 
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vriting,  and  ciphering.  Information^  however,  of  a  more 
comprehensive  character  is  secured  for  Uiose  who  may  merit  it, 
and  some  of  the  advanced  boys  are  instructed  in  geo- 
graphy and  drawing,  and  all  are  taught  music,  whilst  indus- 
trial training  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day. 
The  masters  endeavour  to  keep  the  boys  continually  occupied ; 
foar  hours  are  devoted  for  meals,  recreation,  morning  and  even- 
ing  prayers,  dressing;  and  one  hour  is  devoted  to  study ;  whilst 
in  accommodation,  dress,  and  food,  all  the  inmates,  officers  and 
papils,  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner;  cleanliness, 
wholesomeness,  and  plaiuness,  being  the  chief  objects. 

Of  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  who  had  been  re- 
ceived, from  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1839  to  the 
summer  of  1842,  seventeen  had  died;  twelve  had  been  sent 
back  to  their  prisons  for  misconduct,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  had  been  placed  out  in  various  situations  in  the 
world.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  seven  had  re- 
lapsed into  crime,  nine  were  of  doubtful  character,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  conducting  themselves  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Directors- 
Much  of  the  success  of  Mettrai  is  the  result  of  the  excel- 
lent system  adopted  by  M.  Demetz,  who  commenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  Institution  aided  by  masters,  and  by  young  assist- 
whom  he  had  trained  for  some  months  in  a  Normal  School 
of  his  own  foundation.  So  high  an  opinion  has  been  formed 
of  this  School  from  its  practical  results,  that  it  still  remains 
attached  to  the  Colonj,  and  has  always  upon  its  foundation 
twelve  or  eighteen  pupils,  preparing  to  replace  the  masters,  as 
these  may  leave  Mettrai  for  similar  establishments  in  other  parts 
of  France. 

The  influence  of  Mettrai  extends  far  beyond  its  limits. 
Farmers  and  tradesmen  are  so  anxious  to  obtain  boys  from  the 
school,  that  the  applications  are  far  more  numerous  than 
can  be  supplied.  \Vhen  a  boy  is  placed  with  a  farmer  or 
tradesman,  which  event  generally  takes  place  after  a  three  years 
residence  in  the  Colony,  some  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  is  called  his  '•  Patron,"  is  induced  to  watch  over  his 
welfare,  and  to  report  to  the  Directors  twice  a  year  upon  his 
conduct ;  the  heads  of  this  report  are  copied  into  a  list  which 
is  suspended  in  the  large  school-room.  Should  the  boy  con- 
duct himself  well,  upon  reaching  his  twentieth  year  he 
is  presented  with  a  ring,  on  which  is  engraved  an  appropriate 
24 
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motto ;  bat  should  lie  turn  out  ill,  before  he  completes  his 
twentieth  year,  he  is  taken  back  to  the  colony  for  a  further 
trial,  or  sent  to  the  prison  whence  he  first  came,  and  where 
he  continues  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  he 
was  originally  sentenced. 

These  great  results  were  achieved  by  M.  Demetz,  and  the 
Viscomte  de  Bretign^res,  aided  latterly  by  the  Viscorate  de 
Villiers,  a  nephew  of  the  Viscomte  de  Bretigneres.  The  Pa- 
trons began  the  reformation  at  their  own  sole  risk,  supported 
only  by  a  few  friends,  who  were  called  the  "Soci^t^  Paternelle/' 
as  the  head  of  which  presided  the  Comte  de  Gasparin,  a  Peer 
of  France ;  but  now  the  Colony  is  recognised  by  tlie  state,  is 
spreading  its  minor  institutions  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire,  and  has  received  the  distinct  and  marked 
approbation  of  the  Government  Inspector. 

Mettrai  is  valued  as  it  merits  by  the  French  people,  and 
its  pupils  are  anxiously  sought  for  by  those  who  require  tlie 
services  of  the  boys;  but  the  pupils  of  the  Bauhe  Haus 
have  been  pubHc  benefactors.  During  tlie  fire  which  some 
short  time  since  took  place  in  Hamburgh,  the  boys  of  this 
school  requested  the  President  to  allow  them  to  assist  in 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  conflagration ;  they  were  permit- 
ted to  assist ;  they  acted  steadily,  courageously,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  orderly,  that  the  public  thanks  of  the  city  was  voted 
to  them  for  their  meritorious  services  during  the  fire,  and  for 
having  given  up  their  beds  and  bedding  to  those  who  were 
rendered  destitute  by  the  calamity.  Thus  we  can  understand  that 
whilst  the  Reformatory  School  is  calculated  to  make  the  reformed 
virtuous  and  industrious — it  also  renders  them  benevolent 
Christians — feeling  that  all  men  are  to  them,  as  they  them- 
selves were  to  those  who  drew  them  from  crime  and  misery,  to 
teach  them  the  law  of  charity,  and  peace,  and  hope.* 

Upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  system  as  pursued  at 
Mettrai  we  shall  dwell  more  fully  when  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Parkhurst, — but  we  would  here  observe  that  the  for- 
mer is  essentially  a  school,  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  a 

*  For  a  further  account  of  Mettrai.see  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Monsieur 
A.  Cochin,  or  its  translation,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Hamilton,  Chaplain  of 
Durham  Qaol»and  published  by  G.  Whittaker, London.  The  last  account 
of  the  Kauhe  Hans,  is  that  furnished  by  George  Benson,  Esq.  to  the 
Committee  od  Criminal  and  Destitute  JuvenUes,  1853,  and  published 
in  their  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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prison^  with  walls  and  sentries.  In  Mettrai  the  masters  and 
assistants  are  capable  of  understanding  and  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  no  attempt  at  escape  has  been  made 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institation  :  from  Parkhurst  the 
bojs  have  frequently  attempted  to  escape,  and  the  Chap* 
lains  and  Governor  express  their  opinion  tliat  a  higher  class 
of  oflScers  is  desirable — *^  for  instance,  schoolmasters,  in  whom 
are  combined  the  vigilance  and  discretion  which  are  essential 
for  the  safe  costodj  and  discipline  of  prisoners,  with  the  at- 
tainments necessary  for  industrial  training.''  But,  knowing 
the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  principle  upon  which  all 
Beformatory  Systems  are  carried  out  in  these  Kingdoms,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Jebb  adds — "  sucA  men  cannot  at  present  be 
found  in  svifficient  numbers,  nor  could  such  varied  qualifications 
be  commanded  without  giving  a  very  high  rate  of  salary*** 
Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of  Reformatory  Schools  upon 
the  continent,  and  premising  that  the  great  American  nation 
has  most  anxiously  and  earnestly  adopted  their  systems^  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  position  and  prospects 
of  Reformatory  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdoms ;  and  if  this 
enquiry  shall  prove  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  the  fact 
should  induce  all  men  to  aid  heartily  in  the  cause ;  and  those 
who  know  the  real  history  of  the  rise  of  Reformatory  institu- 
tions will  appreciate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Thomson's  remark, 
"The  straggle  has  been  long,  and  in  some  respects  arduous — 
from  the  difficulty  of  rousing  the  public  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion— but  now  victory  seems  certain,  and  not  far  distant.''t 

The  earliest  Reformatory  Schools  known  in  England,  and  of 
which  the  Ragged  Schools  are  imitations,  were  the  Sunday 
Schools  founded,  in  the  year  1781,  by  Robert  Raiks  of  Glou- 
cester, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock ;  and  of  their  origin 
Mr.  Raiks  gave  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  Colonel  Townley,  in  the  year  1788  : — 

"  Some  business  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the 
citj,  where  the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed 
in  the  pin  manufactory)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at 
seeing  a  group  of  children  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street. 


*  See  **  Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  The  Convict 
PriaoDsand  Disposal  of  Convicts,  1852."— Parkhurst  Prison  Report,  p.  90 

t  See  ••  Letter  to  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.  Recorder  of  Birraingh  im,  on  Ju- 
venile Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.**  By  Alexander  Thomson, 
p. -2. 
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I  asked  an  inhabitant  wheth^  those  children  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  town,  and  lamented  their  misery  and  idleness.  '  Ah !  sir,' 
said  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  'could  yon  take  a  yiew 
of  this  part  nf  the  town  on  a  Sunday,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed ; 
for  then  the  street  is  filled  with  multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who* 
released  on  that  day  from  employment,  spend  their  time  in  noise  and 
riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  manner  so 
horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an  idea  of  hell  rather  than 
any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  clergyman,  minister  of  our 
parish,  who  has  put  some  of  them  to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath 
day  they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  their  inclinations  without  re- 
straint, as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned  themselves,  have  no  idea 
of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children  principles  to  which  they 
themselves  are  total  strangers.'  Can  nothing  be  done,  I  asked 
myself,  for  these  poor  children  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  take 
them  to  a  school  on  Sunday  ?" 

The  success  of  these  Schools  was  very  considerable.  Mr. 
Baiks  engaged  four  well  conducted  women  to  take  charge  of 
a  number  of  destitute  children  on  the  Sabbath,  and  soon  the 
Schools  became  quite  as  attractive  as  the  fairs  or  other  gatlier- 
ing  places  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  method  adopted  so  successfully,  and  by  which  the  change 
was  so  happily  produced,  is  thus  described,  in  another  portion 
of  that  letter  to  Colonel  Townley  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  : — 

"  To  go  round  to  the  Schools  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  examine 
the  progress  that  was  made,  and  to  enforce  order  and  decorum  among 
such  a  set  of  little  heathens.     This,  sir,   was  the  commencement  of 
the  plan ;  it  is  now  about  three  years  since  we  began,  and  I  wish 
you  were  here  to  make  inquiry  into  the  effect.     A  woman  who  lives 
m  a  lane  where  I  had  fixed  a  school,   told  me,  some  time  ago,   that 
the  place  was  quite  a  heaven  upon  Sundays  compared  to  what  it 
used  to  be.     The  numbers  who  have  learned  to  read  and  say  their 
Catechism  are  so  great,  that  I  am  quite  astonished  at  it.     Upon  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  mistresses  take  their  scholars  to  church,  a 
place  into  which  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  ever  entered  with 
a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.     But,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
within  this  month,  these  little  ragamuffins  have,   in  great  numbers, 
taken  it  into  their  beads  to  frequent  the  early  morning  prayers,  which 
are  held  every  morning  at  the  cathedral  at  seven  o^clock.     I  believe 
there  were  nearly  fifty  this  morning.     They  assemble  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  mistresses,  and  walk  before  her  to  church,  two  and  two, 
in  as  much  order  as  a  company  of  soldiers.    I  am  generally  at  church, 
and  after  service  they  all  come  round  me  to  make  their  bows,  and, 
if  any  animosities  have  arisen,  to  make  their  complaints.     The  great 
principle  I  inculcate  is,  to  be  kind  and  good-natured  to  each  other  ; 
not  to  provoke  one  another ;  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents ;  not  to 
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offend  God  hy  cursing  and  swearing;  and  audi  little  plain  precepts 
as  all  may  comprehend.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I  often 
receiTC  in  discovering  genius  and  innate  good  dispositions  among  this 
little  multitude.  It  is  botanizing  in  human  nature.  1  have  often, 
too,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  thanks  from  parents  for  the  infor- 
mation they  perceive  in  their  children.  Often  have  I  given  them 
kind  admonitions,  which  I  always  do  in  the  mildest  and  gentlest 
manner.  The  going  among  them,  doing  them  little  kindnesses,  dis- 
tributing trifling  rewards,  and  ingratiating  myself  with  them,  I  hear 
have  given  me  an  ascendancy  greater  than  ever  I  could  have  ima- 
gined, for  I  am  told  by  their  mistresses  that  they  are  very  much 
afraid  of  my  displeasure." 

The  result  of  this  system  has,  year  by  year,  become  more 
marked,  and  the  Schools  have  been  most  extensively  and  widely 
adopted.  There  are  now  over  two  milKons  of  children  attend- 
ing about  twenty- two  thousand  Sunday  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales;  and  in  Ireland  the  Sunday  School  pupils  number  about 
half  a  million.  We  may  further  add,  that  of  the  English  and 
Welch  scholars  about  quarter  of  a  milUon  are  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  more  than  a  miUion  and  a 
quarter  in  the  Schools  of  the  Established  Church.  It  has  been 
objected  to  these  Schools  that  they  do  not  exercise  a  sufficiently 
strong  influence  over  the  heart  to  restrain,  in  after  Hfe,the  vicious 
propensities  of  tlie  pupils ;  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  vast  numbers  of  children  attend  these  Schools,  and 
these  only;  therefore  criminals  who  have  attended  school  at 
all  are  very  likely  to  have  been  Sunday  pupils.  But  view 
the  question  in  its  worst  light,  all  that  can  be  asserted, 
if  the  case  stated  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill  be  correct, 
is,  that  about  three  children  in  every  two  hundred  attending 
Sunday  School  fall  into  crime.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  diflering  with 
Dr.  Browning's  and  Mr.  Smithie's  statements  as  to  the  value 
of  Sunday  Schools  in  deterring  from  crime,  thought  it  right  to 
judge  for  himself:  he  states,  "In  a  thousand  convicts  I  find 
ninety-two  exclusively  Sunday  scholars,  besides  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  educated  in  National  Schools,  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  Sunday  scholars  also. 
These,  with  a  few  from  other  schools,  give  about  one-third  of 
the  thousand  as  Sunday  scholars.'** 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  it  was 
found  that  a  population  of  juvenile  criminals  wrjs  rapidly  grow- 

•See  a  very  interesting  Chapter,  entitled,  **  Sumlay  Scbui>ls,"  in  llie 
Second  Edition  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Kingsmill'*  •'Chai)tcrs  on  Piisons  and 
Prisonera/'  pp.  4,  5,  6. 
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ing  up  in  these  Kingdoms.  Human  beings  of  tender  years,  who, 
had  they  been  born  of  wealthy  parents  would  have  been  but 
the  inmates  of  the  nursery,  were  found,  after  an  infancy  of 
godless  ignorance,  to  have  grown  into  a  childhood  of  crime, 
and  in  many  cases  the  number  of  their  committals  more  than 
trebled  the  number  of  their  years.* 

These  were  terrible  facts  ;  tlie  counties  and  the  cities  felt  it ; 
the  cost  of  recommittal  of  juvenile  criminals  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  a  crying  evil,  making  itself  known  in  every  portion 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  yet  Prison  Boards  and  the 
Legislature  were  incapable  of  understanding,  or  of  coping 
with,  or  of  crushing  the  mischief;  thoughtful  men  had 
pondered  over  the  case;  Prison  Inspectors  had  reported  upon 
the  subject ;  Gaol  Chaplains  had  furnished  statistics  and  facts, 
proving  that  juvenile  committals  were  but  furnishing  sources  of 
aggravated  juvenile  crimes, — and  the  great  secret  of  all  this  evil, 
the  true  cure  for  every  plague  spot  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
juvenile  poor  who  were  criminal,  or  who  might  become  so,  was 
discovered  by  a  humble  young  man  in  London,  and  by  a  wise, 
hard  headed  Sheriff  in  Scotland  ;  to  Mr.  Nash  of  London,  to 
Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen,  the  great  merit  of  having 
shown  the  benefit,  in  checking  juvenile  crime,  of  Ragged  Schools 
and  of  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  is  indisputably  due  and 
willingly  acknowledged. 

To  John  Pounds,  a  cobbler  of  Portsmouth,  the  honor 
of  being  the  practical  founder  of  Bagged  Schools  is 
justly  given.  He  Was  a  cripple,  and  with  a  canary  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the  other,  was  accustomed  to  teach  his 
crippled  nephew,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  little  wooden  bulk, 
or  house,  which  formed  his  work  shop.  A  neighbour's  child 
joined  the  class,  then  a  third,  and  the  numbers  continuing  t<> 
increase,  at  length  a  class  of  poor  ragged  boys  gathered  round 
him  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  followed  him  tochurch.  He 
gained  many  true  christians  from  sin  to  virtue.  Many  to  who  are 
now  prosperous  look  back  gratefully  to  the  days  when  the  poor 
crippled  cobbler  taught  them,  in  his  humble  way,  the  law  of 
love,  of  hope,  and  mercy.  John  Pounds  died  in  theyear  1839, 
aged  seventh-two,  having  in  his  life  and  labors  "  taught/'  as 
Mr.KingsmiU  writes, — ^'the  true  philosophy  of  Ragged  schools." 
It  was  his  custom  to  collect  the  poorest  children  around   him  ; 

*  For  8ome  of  these  instances  see  Irish  Quar.  Review,  vol.  IV.  No.  xiii. 
p.  46.  Art.  "Our  Juvenile  Criminals : — The  Schoolmaster  orThe  Gaoler." 
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his  "little  blackgaard;ii/'as  lie  called  tliem,were  gathered  from  all 
quarters ;  he  taught  them  book  learniug  and  his  trade;  he  induced 
the  unwilling  to  attend,  bj  the  offer  of  a  roasted  potatoe,  or 
some  other  simple  food;  and  thus  the  cobbler's  Ragged  School 
became^ iu  fact,  an  Industrial  Feeding  School.  At  his  last  class, 
just  before  his  illness,  the  pupils  amounted  to  forty,  including 
twelve  little  girls.  These  all  loved  their  humble  teacher, 
because  they  felt  that  his  sincere  and  earnest  manner  was  the 
result  of  a  kind  and  christian  regard  for  their  welfare.  If  even 
these  children  had  learned  nothing,  save  the  thought  of  God, 
and  that  industry  does  not  harden  the  hearts  of  those  who 
Iabor,the  teaching  given  in  the  poor  shed  of  the  crippled  cobbler 
would  have  been  more  grand  in  its  results  than  the  most 
boasted  systems  of  the  most  famous  colleges^  for  truly  has  it 
been  written  in  that  thoughtful  look,  TJie  Claims  of  Labour, 
"There  is  one  maxim  which  those  who  superintend  schools 
should  ponder  well ;  and  that  is,  that  the  best  things  to  be 
learnt  are  those  which  the  children  cannot  be  examined  upon."* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  Ragged  School  is  one 
into  which  cliildren,  too  poor  or  too  vicious  to  be  received 
into  ordinary  schools,  may  enter  as  a  matter  of  right.  In 
England  these  Schools  have  been  in  existence  since  the  year 
1841,but  from  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  London  Col- 
onial Training  Institution  and  Ragged  Dormitory,  and  from  the 
Aberdeen  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  the  public  have  obtained 
the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  benefit  and  wisdom  of  the  system. 

The  Schools  are  divuled  into  two  classes,  those  supplying 
food,  instruction,  and  clothing, — and  those  supplying  instruc- 
tion only.  Upon  the  former  of  these  classes  of  Schools  has  been 
founded  that  which  provides,  in  addition,  lodging  and  the 
dormitory. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  origin  of  these  Schools  was  by 
no  means  encouraging ;  many,  indeed,  of  those  who  attended 
came  solely  for  the  purpose  of  annoyhig  the  teacher,  and  thus 
dilittante  philanthropists  were  at  once,  and  fortunately,  driven 
from  the  ranks  of  the  ragged  scholar's  friends.     At  first  it  was 

*  We  must  earnestly  advise  aU  who  feel  interested  in  tills  particular 
branch  of  our  subject, — which  assumes  that  teaching  any  thing  good 
must  result  in  teaching,  imperceptibly,  still  more  important  truths 
than  the  instructor  contemplates, — to  read  the  8ec<md  Cliapter  of  Miss 
Carpenter's  **  Reformatory  SchooU,"  and  the  rc-murkable  evidence  from 
pages  40  to  50  furnished  in  a  little  work  published  by  I'ickerin^s  London, 
snd  entitled,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Kagged  Schools." 
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difficult  to  secure  order ;  all  a<  tempts  at  direction,  on  the  part 
of  teacher,  were  met  by  violence  and  hooting :  books  were 
showered  upon  hiin  by  his  wild  horde  of  pupils,  and  his  remon- 
strances were  drowned  by  vociferous  shouts  and  yells.  Patience 
and  time,  however,  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  let  it  be 
remembered  they  were  voluntary  teachers,  caused  the  pupils  to 
consider  that  those  who  devoted  hours,  set  aside  after  tlie 
labor  of  the  day  was  over  for  their  instruction,  were  neither 
spies,  nor  gaolers,  nor  ordinary  schoolmasters,  and  they 
began  to  respect  the  preceptor,  and  to  profit  by  his  instruc- 
tions. Thusthatvoluntary  system,  so  disinterestedly  and  stren- 
uously advocated  by  Sarah  Martin,  was  proved  to  work  most 
admirably ;  and  where  the  paid  schoolmaster  could  not  succeed 
the  voluntary  instructor  triumphed.* 

Wherever  these  schools  have  been  established,  even  in 
their  simplest  forms,  juvenile  crime  has  perceptibly  decreased; 
but  where  the  Industrial  and  Ragged  Feeding  Schools  have 
been  supported,  juvenile  crime  has  virtually  ceased. 

The  first  Bagged  School,  as  at  present  understood,  wa4? 
established  in  an  old  stable  in  London,  by  Mr.  Walker, 
one  of  the  London  City  Mission,  and    was  opened  upon  a 


*Thi8  admirable  woman  was  a  poor  dress-maker,  and  devoted  aU  her  time 
to  the  care  of  the  prisoners  in  Yarmouth  Gaol.  She  had  a  smaU  income, 
about  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  and  having  lost  her  business  through 
her  care  of  the  prisoners,  she  subsisted  upon  this  smaU  sum,  and  upon 
the  charitable  kindness  of  those  who  approved  her  exertions.  The  Cor- 
poration  of  Yarmouth  wished  her  to  accept  some  stipend,  she  refused  tu 
do  so,  and  thus  explains  her  reasons,  in  a  letter  to  the  wife  of  a  Magis. 
trate  who  had  entreated  her  to  take  the  money.  **  Here  lies  the  objec- 
tion which  oppresses  me :  1  have  found  voluntary  instruction^  on  my  part, 
to  have  been  attended  with  areat  advantage  ;  and  I  am  apprehensive,  that 
in  receiving  payment  my  labours  may  be  less  acceptable.  I  fear,  also, 
that  my  mind  would  be  fettered  by  pecuniary  payment,  and  the  whole 
work  upset.  To  try  the  experiment,  which  might  injure  the  thing  I 
live  and  breat!ie  for,  seems  like  applying  a  knife  to  your  child's  throat, 
to  know  if  it  will  cut."  She  was  only  induced  to  accede  to  the  offer  of 
the  Corporation,  when  they  told  her — "If  we  permit  you  to  visit  the 
prison,  you  must  submit  to  our  terms" — and  they  gave  her — twelve  pounds 
per  annum  1 1  and  this  after  twenty-three  years  of  devoted  care.  She 
commenced  to  visit  the  prisons  in  the  year  1819,  being  then  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  the  chief  support  of  her  mother :  she  received  the  twelve 
pounds  but  for  two  years;  it  was  granted  in  1841 ,  and  she  died  on  the  16th 
of  October.  1843.  See  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Miss 
Sarah  Martin  of  Great  Yarmouth ;  with  Extracts  from  the  ParUamentary 
Keports  on  l^risoiis;  and  Her  Own  Prison  Journals."  Yarmouth  :  1844. 
The  passages  extracted  are  at  pages,  35  and  36. 
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Sunday^ — forty-four  children  attending.  Very  few  of  these 
children  bad  shoes^  a  few  had  shirts,  and  a  good  many  appeared 
as  if  enveloped  in  their  fathers'  coats,  the  collars  rising  above 
their  heads^  the  tails  trailing  upon  the  ground.  From  this  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  class  of  pupils  was  of  the  lowest.  They 
were  the  children  of  very  poor  widows  endeavouring  to  support 
large  families;  some  were  orphans  ;  the  parents  of  two  or  three 
were  blind;  all  who  relied  upon  others  for  their  support 
depended  for  sustenance  upon  the  sale  of  the  cheapest  and  com- 
monest goods  of  the  costermonger ;  whilst  those  who  tried 
to  support  themselves  could  hope  for  that  support  solely  by 
disposing  of  lucifer  matches,  and  cheap  wares  of  the  poorest  and 
most  iinremunerative  description  ;  many  had  been  frequently  in 
gaol,  yet^  for  this  class  of  boys^  so  poor,  so  ill  taught,  and  in 
many  cases  so  vicious,  has  sprung,  through  the  energy  of 
one  man^  that  confessedly  valuable  establishment,  the  London 
Colonial  Training  Institution  and  Bagged  Dormitory.  The 
founder  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Nash,  was  reared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  draper,  in  Bristol;  but,  about  the  year  1842  he  filled 
the  situation  of  a  commercial  clerk  in  London.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  as  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  and,  about 
the  period  we  state,  he  became  much  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Kagged  Schools;  he  became  a  voluntary  teacher,  and 
although  at  first  dispirited  by  the  insubordination  of  his  rough 
pupils  continued  patiently  to  discharge  his  self  imposed  duty,and 
in  the  year  1846  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  entered  the  Norma^ 
School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  trained  as  a  day  school  teacher.  In  January 
1848  he  was  engaged  as  master  of  the  Day  Ragged  School, 
New  Pye  Street,  Westmhister,  and  here  his  career  of  usefulness 
begab. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  this  school  were  from  9  to  12, 
and  from  2  to  4  o'clock  daily.  But  Mr.  Nash  did  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  observe  these  hours  only,  and 
he  induced  boys,  whom  he  found  begging  in  the  streets, 
to  become  scholars.  As  yet  the  school  could  supply  no  food, 
and  two  of  these  lads  stated  to  Mr.  Nash,  that  they  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  the  day,  if  by 
night  they  were  compelled  to  beg  or  steal  for  their  support. 
Mr.  Na;«h  hired  a  lodging  for  them,  and  procured  tliem  clean 
clothing  from  a  patroness  of  the  school;  one  of  tho  lads 
absconded,  the  other  remained  absent  some   days,  and  then 
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retuniing,  made  such  rapid  progress  in  instruction  and  good 
conduct^  that  Mr.  Nash  was  encouraged  to  select  six 
other  bojs,  to  be  treated  in  a  like  manner,  and  for  whom, 
through  the  kindness  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to 
hire  a  room  in  Orchard-Street,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
per  week. 

The  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pupils  of 
some  neighbouring  Bagged  Schools,  contributed  their  pence 
to  the  support  of  the  Dormitory.  One  of  the  latter  Schools 
collected  several  shillings,  in  farthings,  and  aid  was  given  bj 
the  City  Mission.  The  whole  furniture  belonging  to  the 
Dormitory  consisted  of  one  straw  bed,  two  forms,  two  tubs, 
a  borrowed  table,  a  kettle,  and  some  basins.  In  its  quiet 
way  the  School  was  becoming  known,  a  circular  requesting 
aid  was  sent  forth  to  the  friends  of  the  movement.  Samuel 
Gurney,  remembering  his  worthy  relative  Sarah  Fry,  se&t  five 
pounds;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  provided  for 
the  emigration  of  three  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  scholars ;  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  enclosed  fifteen  pounds ;  other  friends  sent 
smaller  sums,  and  in  the  month  of  September,  1848,  a  room 
was  taken  in  the  house  at  present  occupied  as  the 
Institution,  at  the  rent  of  three  shillings  per  week.  The 
building  had  been  for  years  the  resort  of  robbers  and  suspicious 
chnracters ;  one  bv  one  they  were  dispossessed,  until  at 
lengtli  the  entire  became  the  holding  of  Mr.  Nash.  Clean- 
liness and  ventilation  were  observed  in  the  apartment  occupied 
by  the  boys,  even  whilst  the  old  disrei)utable  inhabitants 
remained  in  the  house ;  and  although  tlie  cholera  was  raging 
in  the  neighbourhood,  although  some  died  of  the  disease  iu 
the  house,  not  one  of  Mr  Nash's  boys  was  att-acked. 

Having  secured  the  house  for  themselves,  the  boys 
cleansed,  whitewashed,  and  pciinted  it ;  and  as  the  principles 
of  the  school  were  now  generally  known,  anxious  enquiries 
were  made  into  its  practical  results.  On  the  28th  March, 
1849,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave 
of  those  lads  whom,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  was  about  to  provide  with  passage  and  outfit 
to  Australia.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  boys  of 
the  Pye  Street,  and  of  neighbouring  Ragged  Schools,  and  their 
()arents,  and  was  addressed  by  the  chairman  and  other  friends 
of  the  Institution.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  on  the 
2^nd  March,  1850,  to  take  leave  of  five  lads  who  were 
about  departing  for  the   United  States. 
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The  time  had  now  come  wheu  ilie  merit  of  the  Institution  was 
folly  acknowledged.  Mr.  Nash  had  spent  time  and  energy  and 
sach  poor  capital  as  he  possessed, in  carrying  out  its  objects,  and 
at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  friends  of  tlie  Schools  in  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Hall^oa  the  9th  May,  1850  Mr.  Nash  having,  in  the  Marcli 
previous,  given  up  his  last  mercantile  situation,  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  School.  The 
numbers  in  the  School  now  amount  to  over  seventy.  The  pre- 
mises cover  4522  square  feet  of  ground,and  the  annual  income  is 
considerably  over  £1,000. 

Of  this  remarkable  Institution  we  extract  the  following  ac- 
count, from  the  interesting  little  work  entitled  A  Place  of  Re- 
peniance : — 

'*  The  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  this  Institution  are  voluntary 
applicants  for  admission.  They  are  frequently  recommended  to  ap- 
ply by  the  chaplains  of  prisons,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  no  influ- 
ence employed  but  that  which  is  strictly  moral — the  desire  to  reform 
being,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Institution. 
Upon  admission  the  applicant  undergoes  a  probation  of  fourteen 
days,  durine  which  time  he  is  kept  as  far  as  possible  alone,  and  is 
allowed  for  nis  sustenance  but  lib.  of  bread  per  day.  If  the  proba- 
tioner pass  through  this  time  of  trial  with  satisfaction  to  the  Go- 
Ternor,  he  is  allowed  at  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight  to  join  the 
other  inmates.  The  rules  and  regulations  framed  by  the  Governor 
for  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  when  the  Institution  was  first  estab- 
lished are  as  follows: — 1.  Every  applicant  must  undergo  a  strict 
examination  as  to  his  past  life,  and  if  found  to  be  a  suitable  candi- 
date, he  will  be  admitted  into  the  receiving-room  on  probation  for  a 
tbrtnight.  During  that  time  he  will  receive  secular  and  religious 
instruction,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  inmates  ;  and  his 
sincerity  will  be  tested  by  his  being  required  to  live  upon,  during  the 
period  of  his  probation,  a  pound  of  bread  a  day.  Having  submitted 
to  that  ordeal,  he  will  be  fully  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Insti- 
tation.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  for  any  to  apply  but  those  who  are 
truly  tired  of  the  miserable  life  they  are  leading,  and  are  also  will- 
ing  to  work,  and  make  themselves  generally  useful.  2.  All  the  in- 
mates are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  Governor  in  endeavouring 
to  detect  impostors ;  they  are  required  to  do  this  both  for  their  own 
benefit  and  tnat  of  the  Institution.  3.  The  inmates  are  not  allowed 
to  associate  or  form  acquaintance  with  loose  characters,  either  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  out  of  it ;  nor  to  correspond,  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, with  any  person  without  first  having  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernor ;  nor  to  receive  letters  without  his  knowledge,  and  all  the 
letters  received  or  sent  out  must  be  inspected  by  him.  Should  mo- 
ney  be  given  to  the  inmates,  it  will  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oovernor,  who  will  see  that  no  improper  use  is  made  of  it.  Cloth- 
ing sent  to  the  Institution  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  inmates  at  his 
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discretion.  4.  The  time  and  place  of  out-door  exercise  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor ;  and  on  no  account  will  the  inmates  be 
allowed  to  visit  friends  or  relations  during  the  time  of  out-door  ex- 
ercise. This  privilege  must  be  granted  at  the  special  request  of  the 
friend  or  relative,  and  that  not  oflener  than  once  a-month,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Should  any  inmate  be  found  in  any  low  neigh- 
bourhood or  lodging-house,  he  will  expose  himself  to  undergo  ano- 
ther probation,  and  to  begin  his  time  again,  or  be  dismissed  the 
Institution.  5.  Quarrelling,  fighting,  swearing,  drinking,  smoking, 
chewing  tobacco,  calling  each  other  nick-names,  or  using  any  slang 
terms,  are  strictly  nrohioited  ;  and  on  all  occasions  the  inmates  are 
to  speak  softly,  to  be  obedient  and  respectfiil  to  the  Governor,  to 
the  assistant,  and  to  the  masters  of  the  industrial  classes.  'They  are 
also  to  be  kind  and  obliging  to  each  other,  and  to  endeavour  by  God's 
grace  to  cultivate  a  quiet  and  meek  disposition,  so  that  by  example 
they  may  assist  each  other  in  the  work  of  reformation.  6.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  to  be  strictly  enforced.  All  the  inmates 
must  attend  public  worship  at  least  twice  during  the  day.  7.  Dur- 
ing  the  time  of  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  at  the 
Institution,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, the  strictest  solemnity  is  to  be  observed.  8.  The  inmates  are 
required  to  be  particularly  clean  and  neat  in  their  persons,  and  to 
bathe  at  least  once  every  week.  9.  Clothing  is  only  lent  to  the  in- 
mates while  they  remain  in  the  Institution.  Should  they  therefore 
abscond  with  any  portion  of  it,  they  will  render  themselves  liable  to 
be  given  over  to  the  hands  of  justice.  10.  There  is  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  must  be  kept  in  its  proper  place.  Should 
any  property  belongmg  to  the  Institution  he  wilfully  waited  or  de- 
stroyed, a  portion  of  the  daily  allowance  of  food  will  he  stopped, 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  so  wasted  or  destroyed.  1 1.  Should 
any  of  the  inmates  wish  to  leave  the  Institution,  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so  by  expressing  their  wish  to  the  Governor.  12.  The 
time  of  remaining  in  the  Institution  shall  not  exceed  twelvemonths. 
A  journal  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  conduct  of  each 
inmate  Those  who  strictly  conform  to  the  above  rules,  and  give 
evidence  of  real  reformation,  will  be  granted  a  free  passage  to  the 
colonies,  or  be  placed  in  some  situation  at  home  in  which  they  may 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood.     The  dietary  is  as  follows :  — 
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lb.     OL 

Monday.... 
Tuesday.... 
Wedn  'sday. 
Thnrsday  .. 
Friday   .... 
Saturday.. . . 
Sunday..... 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

6 
6* 

i' 
1* 

i* 

16 
16 
i6 
16 

I' 

«4 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

66 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

14 

1 
} 

7 

Bread 9    13i 

Meat  1    »    1 

Potatoes    ..4    0 
Cheeae  ....0  14 

Soup dpinU 

Cocoa  ....14     „ 

7 

56 

24 

3 

64 

Rice  Bubfltitttted  for  Potatoci  occaaionsUy. 
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TIME  TABLE. 
AH  the  Immatea  to  rise  at  6  o*eloeh, 

6  till  8 Cleansing  Dormitories,  Stairs,  Yard,  and 

Work-shops. 
Stilly  past  8 Singing,   Reading  the   Scripturet«,   and 

Prayer. 
I  past  8  till  9 Breakfast 

9  till  10   Out-door  Exercise. 

10  till  4  past  10 Exercise  in  the  Yard. 

^  past  10  till  ^  to  1    Industrial  Training,  Shoemaking,  Print- 
ing, Carpentering,  and  Tailoring. 

1  o'clock Dinner. 

2  till  ^  to  5 Industrial  Training,     do.     do. 

5  o'clock Tea. 

6  till  8 Secular  Instruction,  Reading,    Writing, 

Arithmetic,  &c. 

8  till  9 Instruction    in    Singing,    Tuesday   and 

Friday. 

6  till  9 Lectures  on  Scientific   Subjects,  Thurs^ 

day. 

9  till  10   Singing,   Reading  the   Scriptures,   and 

Prayer. 

10  o'clock Bed. 

On  Monday  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  a  Social  Meeting  for  Prayer 
by  those  who  are  seriously  disposed. 

On  Wednesday  af^moon,  from  2  till  4,  Instructions  on  Gospel 
History 

Sunday, 

Singing,  Reading  the  Scriptures,  and  Prayer,  from  8  till  9. 
Breakfast  at  9.  Sunday-school  at  the  Institution  at  ^  past  9.  At  ^ 
past  10  all  the  Inmates  to  attend  Public  Worship.  Dinner  at  1. 
Sunday-school  from  |  past  2  till  ^  past  4.  Tea  at  5.  Public  Wor- 
ship at  6.  From  9  till  10,  an  Examination  on  what  they  have  heard 
in  the  Sermons  of  the  day  ;  after  which  Prayer  closes  the  service, 
and  all  retire  to  rest. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  a  special  Prayer  Meeting  on  be- 
half of  those  who  have  emigrated. 

By  the  foregoing  documents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institution 
provides  a  home  for  its  inmates,  with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and 
every  requisite,  and  that  it  secures  industrial  and  religious  training, 
with  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  education.  There  is  a 
printing-press  on  the  premises,  which  the  lads  work  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  competent  master-printer,  who  is  an  employe  of  the 
Institution.  Tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  also  taught  by  competent 
persons,  who  receive  a  pecuniary  remuneration.  It  has  so  happened, 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution  there  have  been 
among  the  inmates  young  men  who  understood  carpentry,  so  that 
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this  branch  of  industrial  training  is  carried  on  without  the  aid  of 
a  salaried  teacher.  If  any  of  the  inmates  possess  knowledge  of 
other  branches  of  industry,  they  are  allowed  to  pursue  them,  subject 
of  course  to  the  control  of  the  Governor,  and  tne  general  discipline 
of  the  Institution .  By  this  arrangement  brushes  have  been  produced, 
and  bead-work.  The  domestic  arrangements  superintended  by  the 
Governor,  and  aided  by  an  assistant,  are  carried  out  by  the  inmates 
themselves,  who  make  their  beds^  clean  the  rooms,  cook  their  food, 
wash  their  clothes,  and  do  all  the  work  required  for  the  ebtablisb- 
ment.  The  secular  and  religious  education  of  the  establishment  is 
carried  on  by  the  Governor,  and  by  voluntary  teachers,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  on  the  evenings  of  week-days.  All  in  the  establishment 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  religious  exercises,  gen- 
eral and  special,  are  conducted  for  their  spiritual  edification  during 
the  week.  The  table  below  exhibits,  so  far  as  statistics  go,  present 
results.    Since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  there  have  been — 

Sent  out  as  emigrants 47 

Sent  to  situations 29 

Restored  to  their  friends    ......     17 

Enlisted  for  soldiers    8 

Gone  to  sea 2 

Deceased  1 

Sent  to  the  Philanthropic 1 

Sent  to  the  Juvenile  Refuge  ...      4 

Total 119 

The  first  house  occupied  was  28  St.  Anne  Street,  Westminster  ; 
but  the  establishment  Was  removed,  in  September  1851,  to  9  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  not  far  from  Victoria  Street,  and  near 
the  western  A-ont  of  the  Abbey.  These  premises  are  held  on  lease 
for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  83/  per  annum. 
The  Committee,  qu  account  of  the  suitability  of  the  site,  have  ex- 
pended more  than  600/  in  providing  the  necessary  accommodation. 
The  premises  embrace  an  omce,  a  dwelling  for  the  Governor,  a  day- 
room  for  the  inmates,  two  dormitories,  a  range  of  workshops,  includ- 
ing carpenters',  tailors*,  and  shoemakers'  shops;  also  a  printing- 
office,  four  probationary  rooms,  and  the  domestic  offices  necessary 
for  such  an  establishment.  The  premises  originally  consisted  of  two 
dwelling-houses  and  an  open  yard,  covering  the  space  of  4522  square 
feet  of  ground,  and  extending  from  Great  Smith  Street  into  St. 
Anne's  Street,  in  which  the  Institution  formerlv  stood.  The  front 
dwelling-house,  next  Great  Smith  Street,  has  been  converted  into 
the  Governor's  residence,  having  the  ground-floor  rooms  made  into 
a  committee^room  21  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a  separate  entranoe  from 
the  yard,  and  having  the  basement  converted  into  lavatories  and 
bath-room,  with  an  external  staircase  down  to  the  same.  Tbe 
dwelling  in  the  rear  next  St.  Anne  Street  has  been  converted  into 
the  probation-rooms,  having  a  separate  staircase  and  offices  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  tiae  house.  Here  are  also  rooms 
for  reading  and  Bible  classes,  and  the  ground-floor  contains  the 
kitchen,  with  boiler  and  range  for  cooking ;  aJao  the  store-rooms,  &e. 
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attached,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  dining-room  in  the 
new  huilding.  On  the  vacant  ground  between  the  dwellings,  and  in 
rear  of  the  front  bouse,  has  been  erected  a  building  having  two  large 
dormitories,  45  feet  long  by  18  wide,  on  the  first  and  second  stories, 
and  a  dining-room,  used  also  as  a  school-room  on  the  gpround  floor, 
39  feet  long  bv  18  feet  wide,  with  a  platform  at  the  end  of  the  same. 
On  this  floor  is  an  entrance-passaffe,  the  Oovernor*s  office^  a  private 
entrance  into  the  board-room,  and  a  stone  staircase  communicating 
with  the  Qovernor's  apartment,  and  with  the  dormitories  on  the 
first  and  itecond  floors.  The  whole  are  lofty,  well  lighted,  and  ven- 
tilated by  windows  and  air-flues  built  in  the  walls.  On  the  left  of 
the  entrance  are  the  workshops,  consisting  of  a  carpenter^s  shopt 
27  feet  by  10;  shoemaker's  30  feet  by  10;  tailor's  22  feet  by  10; 
and  printer's  33  feet  by  9.  These  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
premises,  but  leaving  ample  space  between  the  buildings  u>r  the  yard 
exercise  of  the  inmates.  The  obtaining  so  much  space  in  such  a 
district  is  regarded  as  the  provision  of  a  kind,  co-operating  Provi- 
dence ;  and  although  the  expenditure  has  been  heavv,  and  the  terms 
may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  high,  the  Committee  feel  that  for  their 
purpose  and  object  the  outlay  is  not  too  large.'** 

Important  as  the  Bagged  Schools,  and  particularly  that  of 
n  hich  we  have  last  written,  may  be  considered,  the  Indastrial 
Feeding  Schools  of  Aberdeen  are  still  more  encouraging  and  re- 
markable in  their  effects.  These  schools  had  their  origin  in  the 
philanthropy  and  good  sense  of  Mr  Sheriff  Watson.  In  the 
year  1840  it  was  found  that  all  the  sources  of  juvenile  crime 
which  conduce  to  till  the  prisons  with  child  criminals,  and  to 
burthen  the  rate  payers  with  increased  charges  for  constant 
recommittals,  and  for  continual  prosecutions,  were  more  than 
ordinarily  apparent  in  the  gaol  expenditure  of  Aberdeen. 

In  October  1841,  a  subscription,  under  one  hundred  poundar, 
was  collected,  for  making  the  experiment  as  to  whether  poor 
children  could  be  induced  to  attend  these  Schools  regularly, 
and  to  work, — regular  attendance  and  regular  work  being 
considered,  as  it  were,  the  purchase  of,  and  giving  a  right 
to,  regular  shelter  and  food  bv  day.  Tlie  attendance  at 
the  School  is  voluntary.  A  child  absent  from  morning  hours 
receives  no  breakfast ;  a  child  absent  from  forenoon  hours 
receives  no  dinner ;  and  if  absent  from  the  afternoon  hours  re- 
ceives no  supper.  The  children  assemble  every  morning  at 
seven^  in  summer,  at  eight,  in  winter.     The  day  is  divided 

•  Sec  "  A  Place  of  Repentance  ;  or  An  Account  of  the  London  Colonial 
tnhiing  Institution  and  Ragged  Dormitory  for  the  Reformation  of  Youth- 
ful and  Adult  Criminals  Great  Smith-st.  Westminster.*'  By  Samuel  Mar- 
tin, Minister  of  Westminster  Cliapcl.  Second  Edition.  London :  James 
Nbbet  &  Co.  Chaps.  3,  4,  5. 
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into  four  hours  of  lessons ;  three  substantial  meals  are  given^and 
the  whole  produce  of  the  work  of  the  children  helps  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  establishment. 

The  literary  education  afforded  is  such  as  may  best  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  duties  of  their  state  in  after  life.  The  School  is 
opened  by  prayer  and  Scripture  readings  and  by  religious  in- 
struction suited  to  their  years ;  they  are  taught  the  ordinary 
branches  of  geography,  natural  history,  and  arithmetic,  com- 
bined with  careful  instruction  in  reading  and  writing ;  twice 
every  week  they  are  instructed  in  singing.  For  breakfast  they 
receive  porridge  and  milk ;  the  dinner  consists  of  broth  with 
coarse  wheaten  bread,  for  which  are  occasionally  substituted 
potatoes  and  ox-head  soup,  and  for  supper  they  receive  porridge 
and  milk.  On  Sundays  they  assemble  at  half  past  8  o'clock  for 
prayers;  breakfast  at  9  o'clock;  at  10  o'clock,  worship  in 
the  school  room ;  aft^r  which  they  dine  and  return  home,  so  as 
if  possible  to  go  with  their  parents  to  church  in  the  afternoon. 
At  5  o'clock  they  again  meet  and  have  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible  and  Catechism;  at  7  o'clock  supper,  and  after 
prayers  the  children  are  dismissed. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  School  is,  that 
while  it  affordsthe  instruction  common  to  all  schools,and  the  in- 
dustrial  teaching  offered  by  a  few,  it  possesses  the  important  in- 
ducement of  food  to  those  who  need  it  most.  The  success  of  the 
first  school  established  was  fully  acknowledged.  It  was  open- 
ed in  October  1841,  with  twenty  scholars,and  in  April  1842,  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  fifty-two,  the  numbers  admitted 
during  the  year  being  one  hundred  and  three.  The  ages  of  the 
boys  varied  from  seven  to  fourteen  years ;  there  were  fifteen  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  ten,  and  three  between  che  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen.  In  the  year  1841  the  average  attend- 
ance was  thirty-six ;  the  average  total  cost  £8:6:8;  the  cost  of 
food  £4:11:0;  earnings  £0  :  14  :  6 ;  nett  cost  £7  :  12  :  2. 
In  the  year  1851  the  average  attendance  was  sixty-four;  the 
average  total  cost  £4  :  18  :  5;  food  £8:1:  3;  earmngs 
£1  :  14  : 4;  nett  cost£3  :  4  :  1. 

The  result  of  this  School  upon  the  Prison  returns  was  very 
remarkable;  for  whilst,  in  the  year  1841,  the  year  in  which  the 
schools  were  established,  the  criminals  under  twelve  years  of 
age  amounted  to  sixty-one,  in  the  year  1851  the  number  was 
reduced  to  five.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  from  sixty- 
one,  in  the  year  1841,  the  number  of  juvenile  -criminals  com- 
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mitted  was  redaoed  to  thirty,  in  1842 ;  yet  when,  from  want 
of  fnndsy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  scholars  was  dismissed 
in  the  year  1843,  the  nnmbers  rose  to  sixty-three ;  thas  clearly 
pronng  not  alone  the  necessity,  but  likewise  the  prudence,  of 
supporting  these  Schools ;  but,  irrespective  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, we  would  quote  a  truth  advanced  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Ban- 
chory,in  a  letter  upon  Reformatory  Schools,and  which  appeared 
io  the  journal  entitled  TheNem  of  The  Churcke9,  March  13th, 
1854 — ''  Sdbjbly  hkathxn  at  homs  have  no  lbss  claims  on 
oml  kxk&tions  than  heathen  abroad/' 

The  success  which  marked  the  working  of  this  School  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  to  open  a  Eemale  Industrial  School, 
bearing  the  appropriate  title  of  '^SheriCT  Watson  V'  &Qd  a  second 
has  been  in  operation,  and  is  known  as  the  ''Girls  School  of  In- 
dosiry  of  Aberdeen.'*  For  Sheriff  Watson's  Female  School,  a 
very  neat  and  convenient  edifice  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  JC400, 
in  the  year  1851,  and  this  sum  has  been  repaid  by  means  of  a 
ladies* sale, and  by  subscriptions.  From  theBeport  of  this  School, 
for  the  year  1853,  now  before  us,  and  which  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Court  House  of  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  February,  1854,  a  meeting  most  numerously 
and  respectably  attended,  the  Lord  Provost  presiding,  it  appears 
that  during  the  year  1853,  the  number  upon  the  roll  was 
seventy-four,  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  48  3*12, 
during  week  days, — 41  9*12,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  balance  in 
bank  on  the  Slst  December,  1852,  was  £73 :  15 : 1 1;  during  the 
year,  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £99  : 1 :  10  ;  donations, 
£29:15 : 0;  legacies  £23 : 6 : 4;  the  total  charge  was  £236 : 0 : 9. 
The  reserved  fund  exhibited  an  income  of  £1 28  : 8 : 6  for  lega- 
des,  one-third  of  which  had  been  credited  to  th^  general  fund, 
leaving  a  nett  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  account  of  £88  :  2  :  2. 

A  Juvenile  School  was  estabhshed  in  Aberdeen  in  May,  1846, 
which  has  worked  admirably,  as  has  also  the  Child's  Asylum. 
These  latter  Schools  have  had  the  nsual  marked  effect  in 
decreasing  the  Police  returns  of  Juvenile  committals. 

Having,  in  a  former  paper,"*^  analysed  and  extracted,  at  consi- 
derable length,  from  Mr.  Thomson's  most  valuable  Essay,  Social 
Evils :  I%eir  Causes  and  Their  Cure — we  shall  not  reprint  what 


*  See  Ibish  Quabtsrlt  Bbvibw  Vol.  IV.  No.  13»  pp.  58  to  65,  Art. 
*Ottr  Jarenile  Criminals :— The  School  Master  or  The  Gaoler.** 
25 
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we  have  there  inserted,  but  earnestly  recommend  all  who  desire 
to  appreciate  the  full  benefit  of  the  system  to  read,  carefully 
and  attentively,  that  most  valuable  little  work.  We  may,  however, 
add,  that  the  Aberdeen  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  success,  in  Ayr,  in  Dandee,in  Perth,  in  Glasgow,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  Stirling,  in  Grenock,in  Newcastle, in  London,  in 
Birmingham,  in  Liverpool,  in  Bristol,  or,  we  may  shortly  state, 
in  all  our  large  ttiwns  and  cities,  including  Dublin,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer ;  and  we  shall,fnrther  on,  present  a  most  ad- 
mirable summary  of  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  Ba^ed 
Lidustrial  Feeding  Schools  should  be  founded  and  con- 
ducted, and  we  shall  claim  attention  for  it  as  coming  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

Dublin  possesses  three  Ba^;ed  Schools,  all  of  which  are 
Feeding  Schools,  and  Sunday  Schools,  one  being  also  a 
firoomer  Messenger  Society  and  Bagged  Dormitory.  The  oldest 
School  is  known  as  the  Kagged  School,  Lurgan  Street,  lately 
Church  St.,  Dublin ;  it  was  established  as  a  day  School  in  18S0, 
and  as  a  Sunday  School  in  1889;  on  Sunday,  the  4th 
January,1852,  the  numbers  attending  the  School  werel65  boys, 
107  girls,  and  393  adults,  making  a  total  of  665  persons,  being 
an  increase  of  1 31  in  the  year;  but  occasionally  the  attendance  on 
Sunday  amoiuited  to  739.  In  the  day  Sdiool,  on  the  7th  January 
in  the  hitter  year,  the  attendance  of  boys  was  125,  of  girls  62, 
making  a  total  of  187,  being  an  increase  of  70  for  the  twelve 
months.  It  was  found  that  many  of  these  children  were  houseless 
and  half-starved,  and  a  room,  large  enough  to  lodge  between  30 
and  40  boys,  was  rented  some  few  minut^  walk  from  the  school. 
On  the  26  th  April,  1851,  the  Boys' Asylum  was  opened  with  80 
occupants;  the  furniture  consisted  of  two  tin  sconces,  a  few  ves- 
sels to  wash  in,  and  also  to  cook  the  supper,  but  the  boys 
were  supperless,  unless  th^  had  earned  it  or  had  saved  a  piece 
of  bread  which  each  received  at  school.  The  other 
furniture  comprised  fifteen  rugs,  some  loose  mats  thrown  over 
the  beds  as  substitutes  for  blankets,  and  fifteen  straw  pallets. 
The  Messrs  Quinness  and  Co.  bestowed  a  quantity  of  hop 
pockets,  out  of  which  the  boys  made  trowsers  and  jackets  and 
other  useful  articles  for  themselves  The  boys  were  merely 
admitted  for  the  night,  and  one  of  their  number  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  room.  During  the  first  nine  months,  43  lads  were 
admitted,  fourteen  were  employed  by  the  Shoe  Black  Society, 
others   were  engaged  as  messengers  in  the  meat,  fruit,  and 
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fi»h  markets.  The  money  received  during  the  year  1852, 
amounted  to£551:12:4  ;  of  this  sum  £382:13:7  were  expended 
on  bread ;  for  tlie  support  and  outfit  of  the  asylum  for  boys,  and 
other  expenses,  £260  :  2  :  8.  were  required,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£41  :  ;i :  11  on  tiie  year's  income,  which,  added  to  the  previous 
balance  duetotheTreasttrer,left  the  Institution  in  debt  £329:8:0. 

The  Ragged  Schools  of  Mill-street  are  the  n6xt  of  the  Bagged 
Schools  of  Dublin  to  which  we  shall  direct  attention,  and  were 
founded  in  1850  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Molloy.  Mill  St.  is 
situated  in  the  Liberty,  and  there  two  large  rooms  were  taken, 
and  the  School  was  opened  \iith  five  teachers  and  twelve  chil- 
dren. It  was  an  Industrial  or  Training  School,  but  the  number  of 
scholars  increased  rapidly,  and  the  avenge  daily  attendance 
in  the  year  1851  was  60,  the  total  attendance  during  the  year 
being  1 4,639.  The  average  daily  attendance,  daring  the  year 
1852,  was  66;  the  total  attendance  during  the  year  was  16,6(35. 
At  the  Sunday  School  attached  to  this  Institution  the  average 
attendance  in  the  former  year  was  149,  total  7,738  ;  in  the 
latter  year  the  average  was  165,  the  total  8,135. 

The  male  and  female  Bagged  and  Sunday  Schools,  27,  Towns 
end  St.  next  claim  attention.  The  President  is  Mrs  Whately,  the 
wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  the  collectors  are  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Thomas  Lefroy,  Mrs  Henry  Martley,  Mrs  Hawkins  and  Mrs 
W.  Digges  La  Touche.  The  names  of  these  ladies  will  at 
once  prove  that  the  Industrial  Sagged  School  movement  has 
in  Dublin  as  its  advocates  our  most  influential  famihes.  The 
TowDsend  St.  Ragged  Schools  were  opened  in  October,  1852. 
The  adult  classes  were  opened  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  that 
month,  and  the  daily  School  for  boys  on  the  Monday  following, 
when  only  four  children  attended.  The  number  of  juvenile 
pupils  increased,  and  at  the  close  of  1853  amounted  to  77, 
and  during  this  latter  year  40  boys  were  sent  to  respectable  situa- 
tions; 37  of  these  boys,  it  is  stated,  had  formerly  been  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. A  school  for  girls  and  infante  has  also  been  opened,  and 
although  at  first  thinly  attended,  the  former  now  numbers  about 
40  pupils,  and  the  latter  between  50  and  60. 

The  chief  fault  we  find  with  all  these  schools  is,  that 
although  clothes  and  food  are  given  to  the  very  des- 
titute who  attend  the  week  day  schools,  and  although 
bread  is  given  to  those  who  attend  the  Sabbath  schools, 
and  whilst  the  children  receive  neat  over-alls  which 
they  wear  as  a  uniform  during  school  hours,  yet  they  are 
taught  no  useful  employment ;  and  it  is  our  deliberate  and  care- 
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fully  considered  opinion^  that  k  school  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  h'terary  education^  even  though  religious  instruction 
be  combined  with  it,  and  supplying  food,  yet  neglecting  to 
afford  industrial  training,  is  a  positive  disadvantage,  because  it 
fits  the  children  to  be  something,  and  yet  teaches  them  nothing. 
And  herein  it  is  that  we  find  the  chiefest  pleasure  in  analysing 
Tie  Second  Annual  Beporl  of  the  Dublin  Ragged  School 
Broomer  and  Messenger  Society,  for  the  Year  1858 ;  and  we 
regard  this  Institution  still  more,  as  its  office  at  No  62  Oreat 
Strand  St.  is  also  occupied  as  a  Dormitory.  Prom  some  of  the 

Erevious  Reports  of  the  Dublin  Ragged  Schools  to  which  we 
ave  referred,  it  would  appear  that  the  philosophy  of  the  work, 
Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  our  esteemed  country- 
man, the  Rev  Mr  Kingsmill,  has  not  been  unobserved  by  our 
charitable  public,  and  to  the  Committee  of  the  Strand  St.  Insti- 
tution, to  whom  the  son  of  that  most  respected  Judge,  Baron 
Greene,  is  so  efficient  an  honomry  officer,  its  fullest  and  plainest 
teaching  has  become  a  guiding  principle, — and  christian  wisdom 
has  ever  inculcated  work  with  virtue,  and  has  ever  shown  that 
they  who  seek  for  support,  and  can  work  to  gain  that  support, 
must  work. 

The  history  of  this  School  is  simply  as  follows,  and  we  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the  report : — 

'*  When,  in  the  month  of  March,  1652,  a  few  gentlemen  met  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  Institution,  they  could 
hardlv  have  expected  that,  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  thej 
would  be  enabled  to  publish  a  balance-sheet,  showing  a  gross  total 
of  receipts  amounting  to  £380.  Although  it  is  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  so  frequently  explained,  both  in  appeals  and  in  the 
report  for  last  year,  it  is,  nevertheless,  thought  advisable  to  give  a 
short  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  Institution,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  it.  The  Ra^^ed  Schools 
of  Mill-street,  Lurgan-street,  and  Townsend-street,  fdford  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  instruction  to  the  ragged  and  destitute 
children  of  this  city  ;  but  it  must  strike  any  one  who  visits  these 
schools,  that  the  outward  appearance  of  most  of  these  children  is 
truly  wretched,  some  being  scarcely  able  to  appear  at  school, 
from  want  of  decent  clothing.  The  question  immediately  occurs, 
'  Can  nothing  be  done,  while  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  children, 
to  ameliorate  their  external  condition,  and  make  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  ?'  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
'  Baooed  Schooi*  Broomeb  and  Messenoeb  Society.*  Accord- 
ing as  opportunity  offers,  it  takes  in  rotation  from  the  several  Rag- 
G^ed  Schools,  the  most  deserving  boys,  and  provides  them  with  a 
home,  clothes,  and  remunerative  employment,  either  as  Broomers, 
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in  sweeping  steps  and  cleaning  brasses  on  ball-doors,  as  Messengers 
io  shops  and  public  oflSces,  or  in  any  other  wav  in.  which  the  public 
may  require  their  services.     While  habits  of  self-dependance  and 
iodostry  are  thus  encouraged,  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
the  boys  is  not  neglected.     The  Society  employs  an  efficient  Super- 
intendent and  Schoolmaster,  who  instructs  the  boys,  for  two  and 
a-balf  hours  every  evening,  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  ended.     No 
distinction  is  made  as  to  the  religion  of  those  employed  ;  but  it  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  and  rule,  that  no  objection  shall  be 
made  by  any  boy  to  reading  and  studying  the  Scriptures.     There  is 
also  a  Sunday  School,  which  every  boy  is  bound  to  attend,  and  at 
vhich  some  members  of  the  Committee  are  always  present  to  assist 
in  the  teaching.     Such  is  a  general  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
Society ;  how  far  its  efforts  have  been  successful  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  employed  boys  from  it.     And  although 
complaints  have  been  sometimes  made,  the  Committee  are  rejoiced 
to  be  able  to  report,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  conduct-books  bear 
witness  to  the  satisfaction  of  employers  with  the  behaviour  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  employed      There  is,  however,  one  other  circum- 
stance to  which  the  Committee  would  refer,  as  exemplifying  the 
usefulness  of  their  Institution,  viz.— the  number  of  boys  who,  hav- 
ing been  laken  into  the  Society  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  have 
been  provided  with  clothing,  instrnotionj  and  employment,  and  who» 
having  remained  during  a  probationary  period  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  have  finally  len  it,  and  entered  upon  permanent  situa- 
tions.   In  this  way  eleven  boys  have  been  provided  for ;  one  being 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office,  two  as  general  servants, 
three  m  mercantOe  establishments,  l^ree  as  messengers  in  public 
offices,  and  two  having  entered  the  navy.     In  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  was  resolved  that  a  subscription  list  should  be  opened, 
to  procure  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  a  dormitory  for  the  boys, 
many  of  whom,  being  orphans,  were  compelled  at  that  time  to  seek 
shelter  at  night  In  the  Refuges,  and  other  places,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  many  temptation^,  and  in  danger  of  contamination  from 
those  with  whom  they  mixed.     The  appeal  was  speedily  responded 
to,  more  especially  by  the  tradespeople  of  this  city,  who,  when  waited 
npon  by  members   of  the  Committee,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
joined  heart  and  hand  in  furthering  the  proposition.     The  Commit- 
tee wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  again  returning  their  most 
grateful  thanks  for  the  co-operation  of  the  public  m  their  scheme. 
There  are  at  present  15  boys,  to  whom  the  Society  affords  employ- 
ment, and  the  Committee  are  desirous  that  its  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  a  larger  number.     They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  per* 
form  their  part  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  it  remains  only  that  the 
people  of  Dublin  should  more  generally  employ  the  boys.     Shouid 
they  do  so,  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  ensure  satisfaction  and  punc- 
tuality in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  boys  ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  Committee  would  only  request  that,  if  mistakes  and  neg- 
lects sometimes  occur,  the  employers  will  recollect  that  it  is  with 
boys  (and  with  boys  taken  frmn  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  citv)  they 
are  dealing,  and  not  with  steady,  sober-minded  men.     Let  them  be 
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lenient  with  those  failings,  which  well-timed  rebukes  and  friendly 
advice,  are  more  calculated  to  remedv*  than  severity  and  impatience. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  will  feel  obliged  to  those  persons 
who,  having  any  canse  of  complunt  against  the  boys  employed  hy 
them,  win  take  the  trouble  of  signifying  the  same  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. In  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  state,  that 
they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  small  Lending  Library 
of  useful  and  entertainmg  books  of  a  religious  character,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  boys  in  the  employment  of  the  Society.  The  utility, 
one  might  almost  say  the  necessity,  of  such  a  step  cannot  fail  to  Htrike 
those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  spread  of  infidel  and  irre. 
Hgious  publications  at  the  present  day-— publications  which  are  is- 
sued at  prices  so  low  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  almost  the  poorest 
to  procure  them.  To  counteract  their  pernicious  infiuence,  as  well 
as  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  sound  principles,  are  the 
objects  which  the  Committee  have  in  view  in  establishing  a  Library 
for  the  boys ;  and  they  have  to  return  th^r  grateful  thanks  to 
William  H.  Pim,  Esq.,  for  a  liberal  donation  of  £10  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  also  to  M.  M'Bride,  D.  W.  Davison,  W.  T.  Wylie,  and 
it.  Butcher,  Esqrs.  of  the  United  States,  who  having  visited  the 
Institution  during  the  past  summer,  presented  the  Society  with  books 
to  the  amount  of  •£2.  10s.,  aa  a  mark  of  the  satisfaction  which  their 
visit  afforded  them.  An  application  has  been  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  assistance,  and  they  have 
kindly  acceded  to  the  request,  by  granting  books  to  the  amount  of 
£5.  6s.  8d.  upon  the  payment  of  £2.  The  Balance-sheet  will  show 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Society  are  necessarily  large  ;  but,  looking 
back  upon  the  past,  the  Committee  are  led  to  express  a  hope  that 
that  support,  which  haa  hitherto  been  so  liberally  extended,  may  not 
be  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  so  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
destitute  youth  of  the  city  may  be  provided  for,  and  taught  the  value 
and  sweetness  of  the  bread  of  labour ;  and  that  fresh  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  for  displaying  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  oath  made 
the  rich  to  differ  from  the  poor,  who  is  the  common  Father  of  both, 
and  who  has  taught  us  that  the  elevation,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  poor,  is  the  most  acceptable  way  in  which  we  can  employ 
those  talents  which  he  has  committed  to  our  charge. 

BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  1853. 

Cr. 

By  Balance  from  last  year's  account 
Donations  to  Dormitory  Fund 
Annual  Subscriptions 
Broomer  Subscriptions 
Boys'  Earnings 


£. 

s. 

d. 

9 

16  11 

106 

15 

5 

98 

0 

2 

15 

19 

7 

.  149 

17 

H 

Jt380 

9 

6i 
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OB. 
PayofBojs 

SaperiDtendent's  Salary, 
Piirxiitiir6y  •..  •• 

Clothes, 

Pamting  and  Repairs, 
l»0nt«  •••  •••  •• 

Brooms,  Bni&hes,  &c.     .. 

Coals  andOas, 

PriDting,  Advertisings  &c. 

Incidentals, 

Stationery^ 

Medicine, 


Balance  in  Treasurer's  bands 


£    «. 

d. 

..  105  13 

*J 

..  34  3 

6 

..  75  1 

6 

..  59  6 

3 

..  26  11 

8 

..  34  5 

0 

..  13  9 

0 

..  12  7 

0 

..   6  19 

10 

..   5  13 

11^ 

..5  2 

3* 

0  19 

6* 

i:379  12 

lOi 

0  16 

8 

1380  9 

6i 

I  have  examined  the  above  account  and  6nd  it  correct,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of  16s.  8d. 

Latham  C.  Wabrbm." 

Several  of  the  other  Ragged  Schools  of  Dublin  have^  in 
their  R^^U^  acknowledged,  the  very  great  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  their  own  Institutions,  from  the  Dublin  Ragged 
School,  Broomer  and  Messenger  Society,  through  the  per- 
mium  which  advancement  into  the  Society  holds  out  to  pupils 
from  tlie  lesser  Schools  :  the  scale  of  charges  in  the  Brooming 
Department  is,  for  sweeping  steps  and  pavements  in  front  of 
booses,  and  cleaning  brasses  pf  hall  doors,  fifteen  shillings  per 
annum ;  eight  shillings  for  half  a  year,  five  shillings  for  a  quar- 
ter, or  four  pence  per  week.  No  in-door  work  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  boys  at  the  charge  of  less  than  one  shilling  per 
week;  and  the  charges  of  such  work  are  regulated  by  the  time 
for  which  the  boys  are  employed. 

The  Soman  Catholics  have  opened  Ragged  Schools  in  Dub- 
hn  for  the  poor  of  their  own  communion ;  and  some  of  the 
establishments  are  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  The  first  of 
these  Schools  was  established  in  the  year  1850,  and  the  first 
U^rt  was  issued  in  1852. 

Prom  the  Second  Annual  lieport  of  the  Committee  of  ike 
Caiiolie  Ragged  Schools,  ending  May  Z\et,  1853,  Adopted  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting y  Held  in  (he  Church  of  St,  Paul, 
on  Sunday,  June  \9th,  1853,  Hie  Grace  the  Lord  Archbvthop 
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of  Duhlv^  Presiding,  it  appears  that  in  the  jear  1851-2,  five 
Sunday  Schools  and  one  Daily  School  were  in  operation, 
situated  in  the  following  streets^  and  containing  the  numbers 
ittdicated  by  the  following  figures : — 


5*0 

§§ 


North  Anne  Street  .         .         .     550 

Temperance  Hall,  Halston  Street  .  820 
Church  Street  .  .  .  .700 
Chamber  Street       ....     350 

Black  Pitts 425 

"Chamber  Street  Daily  School    .         .     160 

Showing  an  aggregate  attendance  of     2,505 

During  the  year  ending  May  Slat,  1853,  a  Sunday  and 
Daily  School  was  opened  in  the  parish  (Roman  Catholic)  of  St. 
Andrew ;  the  Black  Pitts  and  Chamber-street  Sunday  Schools 
were  abandoned,  and  the  scholars  amalgamated  with  a  Sunday 
School  opened  during  the  year  in  New  Row ;  the  Church-street 
Sunday  School  was  closed,  and  the  scholars  distributed  amongst 
the  other  schools.  At  the  date  of  the  Report — no  other  has 
been,  to  the  period  at  which  we  write,  issued — the  situations  of 
the  Schools,  and  the  numbers  attending,  were  as  the  following 
table  shows : — 


i  f  New  Eow  School 
||  3  North  Anne  Street    . 
1 1  i  Temperance  Hall,  Halston  Street 

S  V^Westland  Bow 

New  Bow  Daily  School 


800 
600 
350 

480 
280 


Westland  Bow  Daily  School        .  220 

Showing  an  aggregate  attendance  of      2,730 

being  an  increase,  for  the  year,  in  a^regate  attendance,  of  225 
schokrs. 

Many  of  these  children  have  been  fed  in  school  hours, 
and  over  300  received  clothing  during  the  winter  of  1852-3. 
For  the  year  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £500  :  11  :  8 ; 
and  at  a  Bazaar  held  in  the  month  of  April,  1853,  and  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  charity,  the  proceeds  amounted  to  £286  : 
1  :  10;  giving  an  income,  for  the  year,  of  £786  :  13  :  6.  The 


*  His  Qrace  Archbishop  Cullen  is  meant 
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expenditure  amounted  to  £650  :  15  :  5 ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
Bank,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  of  £235  :  18  :  1. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  information  contained 
in  this  paper,  regarding  the  Dublin  Bagged  Schools,  as  copi- 
ous as  possible.  We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Bichard  J. 
Greene,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Dublin  Bagged  Dormi- 
tory, who  has  most  kindly  procured  us  reports  of  the  Protestant 
Ba^ed  Schools ;  and  we  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Bichard 
Kelty,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bagged  Schools,  who  has  aided  us  in  obtaining  accurate 
statements  respecting  these  Institutions.  We  have  not  dwelt 
upon  the  polemics  of  either  of  these  bodies ;  it  is  sufBicient  for 
us  if  we  find  that  some  men,  be  their  religion  what  it  may,  so 
it  be  Christian,  will  show  to  these  children  that  there  are 
Samaritans  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Oaol ;  and  that  there  are 
teachers  other  than  those  known  as  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Kingsmill,  may  reform  the  guilty ; 
but  why  should  they  be  forced  to  reform  those  who  woida  never 
be  guilty  were  they  taught  to  be  virtuous ;  and  taught,  a6  ike 
tame  Hme^  to  be  industrious.  These  two  great  principles 
must  be  inculcated  simultaneously,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
question  we  advocate  is  contained  in  two  sentences  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  paper — Preventions  better  tkan  Cwre, — "  Men  often 
talk  as  if  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  the  whole  of  edu- 
cation. In  truth,  they  are  invaluable  as  means  to  an  end;  but  real, 
true,  education  consists  not  in  these,  but  in  training  up  and 
moulding  the  immortal  spirit  which  tenants  the  tabernacle  of 
claj/'* 

The  question  is  not,  shall  we  rear  little  Protestants 
or  little  Boman  Catholics,  but,  sliall  we  rear  little  ''  City 
Arabs,'*  little  ''Home  Heathens/'  Bear  them  Protes- 
tants if  they  will  be  Protestants,  rear  them  Boman  Ca- 
tholics if  they  will  be  Boman  Catholics,  but  let  us,  for  Ood*8 
sake,  rear  them  something  worthy  of  Him  whose  image  they 
bear.  Be  the  religion  of  our  reader  what  it  may,  he  must 
agree  with  us,  and  with  the  high-souled  man  who  wrote  of 
these  young  ragged  sinners : — *'  Let  us  all  rather  join  heart 
and  haudln  the  noble  work  of  teaching  those  sunk  in  the 
animal  life,  the  brighter  hopes  which  await  them :  let  us  show 
them  that  there  is  a  happiness  of  which  they  have  as  yet  no 
idea,  but  which  when  once,  felt  is  not  forgotten ;  and  when 

*  See  *•  MeUora,**  Second  Series,  p.  123. 
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they  have  come  to  that  knowledge  and  felt  that  happiness,  we 
may  safely  leave  them  to  their  human  instincts  to  pursue  it. 
They  and  we  may  then  walk  together  in  the  steps  of  our  meek 
and  lowly  Master  through  life,  and  when  that  is  over,  share 
together  in  his  exaltation/'* 

So  far  we  have  written  of  free,  voluntary,  Industrial  Schools, 
and  we  now  turn  to  those  which  are  correctly  designated 
Penal  Schools,  and  we  shall  first  refer  to  the  most  remarkable, — 
that  which  was  called  the  Philanthropic  Institution,  bat 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Bedhill  SchooK  It  was  founded 
about  64  years  ago,  for  the  reformation  of  the  poor  and  de- 
praved children  who  at  that  period  infested  London  ;  but  iu 
original  object  has  been  departed  from,  and  it  is  now  devoted 
solely  to  the  reformation  of  those  boys  who  have  entered  on  a 
criminal  career.  They  come  to  the  School — volunteers 
after  completing  their  imprisonment, — or  at  the  desire 
of  their  parents,  that  the  formation  of  industrious  habits  may 
be  made  upon  a  foundation  of  repentance, — or  after  having 
received  a  conditional  pardon,  owing  to  their  good  conduct 
while  in  gaol.  Over  these  last  only  has  the  Institution  any  legal 
hold,  and  yet  they  have  generally  proved  the  most  difficult  to 
manage ;  and  this  fact  the  Bev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  the  Institution,  accounts  for  by  stating,  that  "sf^  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  best  prisoner  makes  the  worst  free  boy,  tlie  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  boy  to  deal  with,  because  he  has  been  so 
accustomed  to  depend  upon  the  mere  mechanical  arrangements 
about  hlro,  that  he  finds  self  action  almost  impossible ;  such 
are  the  most  reluctant  to  work,  and  the  most  untrustworthy ; 
directly  they  are  free  certain  dispositions  develope  themselves, 
which,  under  the  restraint  of  the  prison,  were  mastered  and 
hidden."  The  boys  wear  coarse  comfortable  clothing  and 
are  provided  with  wholesome  food.  It  is  an  Agricultural 
School,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  be  indifferent  to  weather, 
and  to  work  at  all  times,  just  as  the  laborers  who  teach  them. 
Moral  control  is,  of  course,  exercised,  and  literary  instruction 
is  imparted;  the  ages  vary  from  14  to  18  years.     Some  few 


*  See  "  The  PhUotophj  of  Ra$^d  SchooU,''  p.  128.  We  recommend 
this  exquisite  esaay  to  aU  who  feci  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
desire  to  read  the  sentiments  of  an  eloquent  advocate  expressed  in  the 
most  powerful  and  ooDTincing  language. 
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are  uuwilliiig  to  work  at  first,  as  the  change,  from  a  cell  or  a 
home  to  open  air  labor,  is  disagreeable ;  but  in  a  short  time 
**  fear  fifths  of  the  bovs  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  School/' 

The  first  stone  of  inepraeHl  institution  was  laid  by  Prince 
Albert  in  the  year  1849,  as  a  farm  school  for  criminal  and 
vagrant  boys  at  Bedhill,  Beigate,  Surrey.  It   consists  of  eight 
houses,  arranged  at  either  side  of  a  large  and  handsome  Chapel, 
each hoase being  calculated  to  accommodate  60  boys;  thus  carry- 
ing oat  the  ''  family"'  arrangement  of  Mettrai  and  of  the  Bauhe 
Haus.     Eacb  bouse  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  family's 
being  taught  cookery,  and  all  ordinary  domestic  duties,  and,  in 
addition,  gardening,  husbandry,  and  the  mechanical  arts  useful 
in  farm  labor.  By  theiZ^M^r/for  the  year  1852-53,  of  Mr.  E.Gar* 
kton  Tuffnell,  one  of  her  Majesty *s  inspectors  of  Schools,  we  find 
that  this  Institution  is  composed  of  178 boys,  who  are  divided 
into thethreeclassesalreadyjindicated,  namely — the  voluntary, — 
those  who  receive  a  conditional  pardon, — and  those  who  come  at 
the  instigation  of  friends.  For  this  latter  class  a  payment  of  about 
fiveshillings  per  week  is  demanded,  but  when  the  friends  are  poor 
macb  less  is  taken.   The  families  are  kept  distinct,  each  under  a 
Soperintendant  answerable  only  to  the  resident  Chaplain,  who  is 
the  chief  Director,  but  responsible  to  the  Committee,  who  meet 
ever;  fortnight.     Two  of  the  families  consist  of  50  each ;  one 
of  60,  of  the  older  boys ;    the  fourth  contains  20   lads  em- 
ployed in  the  stable,  cowhouse,  and  farmyard,  who  are  changed 
for  others  at  the  banning  of  each  month.  The  class  of  60  is 
considered  too  hurge,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  diminish  it,  and 
to  add  to  the  farm  yard  class. 

The  number  of  boys  received  into  lied  Hill,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  in  1849  to  the  first  of  March  1853,  was  441. 
Of  these,  225  have  been  discharged.  More  than  200  of  the 
225  were  provided  with  situations,  and  the  others  proved 
inoonigible.  An  epitome  of  the  working  of  this  school 
may  be  given  as  follows: — 75  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  re- 
formed, and  have  became  industrious  members  of  society ;  25 
per  cent  relapsed  into  their  old  mode  of  life,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Mr.  Tuffnell  considers  that  the"  families"  of  40  or  50  are 
too  numerous  to  be  placed  under  one  teacher ;  and  he  instan- 
ces Mettrai  and  the  Kauhe  Haus  as  proving,  by  their  practice, 
the  necessity  for  subdivision.  We  have  already  shown  that  at 
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Mettrai  there  are  one  Chief  Master^  and  two  assistants  to  ever? 
*'family/'  the  "families'*  consisting  of  about  forty  each,  whilst  at 
the  Raulie  Haus  there  is  one  master  to  every  twelve  boys;  and  in 
this  recommendation  of  greater  subdivision  and  an  increased 
number  of  masters,  Mr.  Tuffnell  is  warranted  by  facts,  and  by 
the  result  of  comparison  with  the  foreign  Institutions :  to  some 
other  of  Mr.  Tuffneirs  objections  we  shall  hereafter  refer. 

Parkhurst  Prison  is  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  a 
penal  establishment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. The  ages  of  the  Convicts  vary  from  ten  to  eight- 
een yearr»,  but  many  have  been  sentenced  whose  ages  are  noi 
nineyears^  and  occasionally  these  latter  juveniles  have  aonounted 
to  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.  When  a  boy  arrives  in  the  prison, 
he  is  placed  for  some  time  in  a  probationary  ward,  and  in  separate 
confinement :  during  this  period  he  is  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  other  lads,  but  for  about  five  hours  every  day  be  is, 
during  the  period  of  exercise,  instruction,  or  religious  service, 
in  their  presence;  but,  whilst  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  n&ited  by  the  prison 
officers.  During  this  period  of  separation  neither  the  health 
nor  spirits  of  the  prisoners  appears  afleoted,  and  when  the 
time  of  probation  has  expired,  the  new  boys  are  placed  with 
the  others,  and  learn  trades,  converse  and  play  together,  under 
the  care  of  the  Wardens.  The  stay  of  the  boys  in  Parkhurst 
is  generally  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the  effects  of  the 
system  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  is  generally  satisfactory. 

During  the  year  1852  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was 
822,  and  the  total  number  of  offences  of  all  classes  was.  in  the 
wards  1798,  in  the  schools  849,  making  a  total  of  2147.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  were  the  ordinary  offen- 
ces of  school  boys,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chaplain,  writes, 
"  I  have  to  report  very  highly  of  the  orderly  and  good  conduct 
of  the  boys,  and  of  their  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  prison: 
leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  long  training  which 
our  boys  have  had  in  evil  practices,  and  thinking  only  of  what 
human  nature  is,  I  suppose  I  must  not  expect  to  see  a  better 
moral  state  than  that  which  now  exists ;''  and  the  Chaplain  of 
the  junior  ward  reports  in  terms  equally  favorable.* 

The  Parkhurst  boys  are  those  who  are  sentenced  to  a  pro- 
bation before  transportation,  and  Uke  those  of  BedhiU  ifaej 

•  See  "  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  ConTict  Prisons  for  the  Year  1852," 
pp.  63,  54, 
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are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  average  number 
received  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  16S  per  an- 
num :  the  numbers  in  confinement  in  January  1852,  were  758, 
and  during  the  year  1852,  164  boys  were  admitted,  making  a 
total  of  82£ ;  of  these  81  were  removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
1  to  Western  Australia,  44  to  the  public  works  at  Portsmouth, 
20  to  the  public  works  at  Portland,  12  to  the  public  works  at 
Dartmoor,  10  to  Pentonville  Prison,  4  to  Millbank  Prison,  1  to 
the  '^  Stirling  Castle^'  Invalid  Hulk,  4  were  pardoned,  1  was 
pardoned  on  medical  grounds,  and  8  died. 

The  boys  were  instructed  in  draining  and  trenching  laud, 
in  sowing  and  planting,  taking  in  diffei'ent  crops,  and,  gener- 
ally, in  all  the  work  that  was  required  in  carrying  on  a  farm : 
the  crops  were  somewhat  above  the  general  average,  consider* 
ing  that  the  laud  is  the  heaviest  description  of  clay.  The 
mangold  wortzel  averaged  about  43  tons  per  acre  upon  the 
whole  crop ;  the  wheat,  owing  to  the  superior  value  of  spade 
husbandry,  complete  draining,  and  the  careful  application  of 
liquid  manure  from  the  prison,  barracks,  and  other  sources, 
averaged  seven  quarters  per  acre :  three  acres  of  flax  of  first 
rate  quality  were  grown,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  boys 
were  not  supplied  with  the  means  of  preparing  this  in  its  first 
stage  for  the  market  (an  excellent  indoor  employment  for  the 
winter  months)  as  it  would  have  proved  a  paying  crop.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Parkhurst  Prison  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
buildings,  amounted  to  £12,562  :  18  : 6.  After  deducting 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  a  sum  of  £2,008 :  1 : 3,  and 
boose  rent  paid  by  officers,  £192  :  11 :  6,  the  nett  cost  of  the 
prison  was  £10,362  :  5  :  9, — ^the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  during  the  year  being  663,  the  nett  cost  of  each 
was  £18:  8  :1. 

To  the  mo«t  excellent  Report  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Jebb, 
which  we  take  these  figures,  we  shall  have  occasion  in  a  future 
paper  to  return ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  he,  like 
Mr.  Thomson,  considers  that  our  future  course  of  juvenile 
reformation  should  be  one  of  prevention,  and  that  prevention 
should  be  founded  on  education,  and  upon  a  system  of  police 
regulation  which  would  remove  the  incentives  to  vice. 

Pormerly  the  boys  at  Parkhurst  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
sufficient  association,  and  were  treated  too  much  as  prisoners  : 
this  was  an  error  which  experience  has  served  to  correct ;  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  class,  and  the  ages  of 
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the  criininKls  in^Mettrai  and  Parkhursty  we  cannot  con- 
sider that  our  philanthropists  have  any  grave  reason  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  the  national  experiment. 

An  Institution  at  Stretton-on  Dunsmore  was  established, 
in  the  year  1818,  by  some  magistrate  of  Warwickshire,  for 
the  reception  of  from  12  to  20  boys,  who  are  hired  as  labor- 
ers from  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  gaols  before  their  period 
of  imprisonment  has  expired.  Prom  the  foundation  of  the 
Institution  cases  of  reformation  have  increased  from  between 
45  and  50  to  between  60  and  70  per  cent;  but  yet,  admirable 
as  this  Institution  has  proved,  it  has  not  been  self  supporting, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  subscriptions ;  and  as  the  Legislature 
has  given  no  authority  to  detain  the  pupils,  the  full  working  of 
the  plan  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  Yet,  as  was  well 
said,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Townseud  Powell,  at  the  Manchester  Con- 
ference of  1851,  ''the  system  adopted  is  a  system  of  kindnessand 
persuasion,  blended,  nevertheless,  with  salutary  coercion  and 
correction.  The  object  is  to  get,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  heart,  and  then  to  explain  to  the  young  offender  man's 
double  nature ;  to  teach  him  he  must  be  either  the  servant  of 
God  or  the  servant  of  Satan ;  to  explain  to  him  how  all  the  un- 
happiness  of  which  he  is  conscious,  is  attributable  to  following 
the  suggestions  of  Satan,  and  that  there  is  no  joy,  or  peace,  or 
happiness,  or  comfort,  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  the 
gift  of  Grod  to  those  who  love  and  fear  Him." 

The  cost  of  the  system  is  remarkable  :  from  the  year  of 
the  foundation,  1818,  to  the  year  1827,  the  annual  cost  of  eadi 
boy  was  £40;froni  1827  to  1844  the  cost  was  £26; 
in  the  year  1848  the  cost  was  £27:18:9t;in  1H61 
it  was£25:4:8J;  in  1852  it  was  only  £22:18: If.  Itis 
right  here  to  remark,  that  the  cost  of  reformation  per  head  in  this 
Institution  is  £80,  whilst  the  cost  per  head  of  our  prosecution 
and  transportation,  which  mean  anything  but  reformation, 
is  about  £217  per  head. 

We  have  now  named  our  chief  institutions  of  a  refonnatory 
character,  whether  penal  or  voluntary,  but  there  are  many 
others  to  which  we  would  wish  to  refer, — such  as  the  Durham 
Refuge,The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  at  Dalston,  Mr.  Wright's 
School  in  Manchester,  and  various  others  of  lesser  note,  but 
all  formed  upon  the  principle,  the  great  philosophy  of  which 
was  first  enunciated  by  the  Committee  formed  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  Juvenile  Crime  in  Newcastle  and  Ghiteshead— - 
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"  That  a  child,  kvrn  when  criminal,  should  be  tbbat- 
£d  as  a  child,  and  sbnt  to  a  reformatory  school,  and 

NOT  TO  A   GAOL." 

Private  individuals  have  long  since  known  this  fact  to  be 
the  troe  gaiding  principle  of  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
Tears  ago  John  Pounds,  the  crippled  cobbler  of  Portsmouth, 
acted  upon  this  plan.  Twenty-four  years  since,  the  Mana- 
gers of  our  own  Lurgan  St.  School  discovered  the  secret. 
Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  proved  practically,  and 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  truths,  the  practicability  of  which  tliese 
bad,  in  a  minor  degree,  but  indicated.  That  the  great 
pruiciple  of  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  has  at  length  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  country  is  an  undoubted  fact.  They 
are  talked  of  at  County  Meetings ;  their  cost  is  discussed  at 
Gaol  Boards,  and  at  the  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians;  and 
we  may  safely  assert,  that  when  the  philosophy  of  any  principle 
becomes  known  in  these  Kingdoms,  and  approved  in  its  policy 
by  the  rate  payers,  its  success  is  as  certain  as  its  reasonableness 
is  iiidispataDle.  Mr.  Thomson  proves  the  principle  in  facts  and 
figures,  and  in  his  excellent  paper  in  Meliara^  entitled  Pre- 
vemtiom  is  BeUer  than  Cure,  he  writes  of  Free  Beformatory 
Schools,  that  there  is  just  the  same  difference  between  a  pupil 
in  an  Industrial  Feeding  Scho<d  and  one  in  a  Penal  School, 
such  as  that  at  Parkhurst,  as  there  is  between  a  willing  and  a  re- 
luctant scholar  at  Eton  or  Bugby :  in  the  one  case  the  instruc- 
tion is  received  voluntarily,  and  with  the  sincere  desire  to 
profit;  in  the  other  it  is  forced  upon  the  inmates.*^ 

If,  indeed.  Bagged  and  Beformatory  Schools  were  more 
cosily  than  prisons,  some  objections  might  be  tenable ;  but  they 
are  much  cheaper,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  much  more 
effective  in  conducing  to  amendment,  and  to  a  consequent  less- 
ening of  the  pnbhc  expenditure.  Children  beg,  and  will  beg, 
who  know  no  other  means  of  support.  Nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  wonderful  and  thoughtful  patriot,  Daniel 
Defoe,  stated  that  begging  is  a  shame  to  any  country  :  if  the 
beggar  is  an  unworthy  object  of  charity,  it  is  a  shame  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  beg ;  if  a  worthy  object  of  chanty,  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  beg.  And  this,  doubt- 
less, is  the  fact.  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  John  Leigh,  Esq.,  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Wolverhampton,  in  their  papers 

•  See  this  excellent  paper  to  wbich  we  have  referred,  in    "MeliOTa", 
Second  Series,  p.  118. 
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contributed  to  Mdiora*  assert  that  all  the  evil  of  juvenile 
crime  results  from  the  habitual  neglect  of  our  Legislature  to 
provide  proper  checks  to  its  commission,  and  reasonable  safe- 
guards against  criminal  relapse ;  and  here  these  writers  bat 
support  that  opinion  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  £ev.  Mr. 
Quthrie,  in  his  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  in  the 
support  of  Industrial  Ragged  Schools,  when  he  asks,  "  do  you 
fancy  that  by  refusing  this  appeal,  and  refusing  to  establish  these 
schools,  you  (the  public)  will  be  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining 
these  outcasts  P  a  great  and  demonstrable  mistake.  They  live 
just  now ;  and  how  do  they  live  ?  Not  by  their  own  honest  in- 
dustry, but  at  your  expense ;  they  beg  and  steal  for  themselves, 
or  their  parents  beg  and  steal  for  them.  Tou  are  not  relieved 
of  the  expense  of  their  sustenance  by  refusing  this  appeal.  The 
old  man  of  the  sea  sticks  to  the  back  of  Sinbad :  ana  surely  it 
were  better  for  Sinbad  to  teach  the  old  man  to  walk  on  his 
own  feet.''t 

And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  system  which  we  advo. 
cate  be  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  ?  Unhesitatinglv  we 
reply,  by  making  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  which  has  been  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to 
Scotland,  the  model  of  one  to  be  extended  to  England  and  Ire- 
land, with  such  modifications  as  may  seem  necessary  to  meet 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  country.  The  bill  is  en- 
titled, '^A  BUI  far  Making  Provmon  to  Prevent  and  Suppreit 
Juvenile  Delinquencj/^  and  to  Regulate  Stfermaiory  and  Indnu- 
trial  Schoob  for  Juvenile  Offenders  and  Vagramie,  and  for 
other  Putposee  Relating  TherHo,'*  and  contains  fifteen  sections. 

The  First  Section  provides,  that  whenany  boyor  girl,  appar- 
ently under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  brought  before 
any  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  charged  with  any  offence,  which  it 
shall  be  competeiit  to  such  Sheriff  or  Magistrate  to  try,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  that  such  young  per- 
son has  been  neglected  in  education,  or  in  moral  and  industrial 
training,  or  that  it  is  otherwise  expedient,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  instead  of  adjudging  the  offender, 
upon  conviction,  to  suffer  punishment,  either  to  delay  the  time 

*  See  "  Ragged  and  Indnstrial  Schools,**  by  Lord  Teignmooth,  ud 
«*  JuTenile  Offenders,  and  Destitute  Pauper  Children,"  bj  John  Leigh, 
Esq.,  in  ''Meliora,**  Second  Series. 

fSee '*  A  Plea  for  Bagged  Schools,  or  Prevention  better  than  Care." 
By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Guthrie.   Edinburgh,  1847. 
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of  passing  sentence,  or  to  cancel  the  conviction,  and  order  such 
yoang  person  to  be  sent,  at  once,  to  a  Keformatory  Scliool, 
School  of  Industry,  or  other  similar  Institution  where  indus- 
trial training  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  system  pursued 
therein,  (whether  such  school  be  wholly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  or  established  and  continued  under  the  powers 
hereinafter  contained),  and  to  be  therein  detained  for  such 
period  of  time  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  his  or  her 
proper  secular  and  religious  education,  under  training  in 
habits  of  industry,  which  period  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
year, — but  such  young  person  shall  not  be  detained  beyond 
the  age  of  eighteen  without  his  or  her  consent.  The  act  also 
provides  that  the  Schools  must  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  and  the  Directors  must  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive and  keep  the  pupil  for  the  directed  time,  or  the  committal 
will  be  imperative.  It  nirther  provides,  that  if  the  young  person 
shall  abscond  from  the  school  he  may  be  brought  up  for  sen- 
tence upon  the  original  conviction,  and  sentenced  as  if  he  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  before  the  court :  but  if  he 
shall  serve  out  his  time,  he  shall  go  forth  free,  and  the  offence 
which  led  to  his  commitment  to  the  school  shall  be  taken  to 
be  expiated,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  any 
subsequent  offence  of  the  like  kind. 

The  Second  Section  provides,  that  when  any  boy  or  girl,  ap- 
parently under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  found  beg- 
ging or  wandering,  without  settled  home  or  guardianship,  or 
lawful,  visible  means  of  subsistence,  such  boy  or  girl,  although 
not  chai^d  with  any  actual  offence,  shall  be  brought  before 
the  Sheritf  or  M agi^rate,  by  any  constable,  and  the  Sheriff  or 
Magistrate  shall  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
shall  hear  the  parents,  or  guardiansf  or  persons  interested  in 
the  boy  or  girl,  and  shall  require  security  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  boy  or  girl,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  £1,  and  not 
exceeding  £5,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months.  The  clause  then  provides,  that  if  the  security  shall 
not  be  found,  the  young  person  shall  be  sent  to  a  Beformatory 
School,  with  the  restrictions  and  provisions  as  to  age  and  other 
points  as  provided  in  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Section. 

TheThird  Section  directs   that  if  the  young   person  shall 

abscond,  in  either  of  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  two   former 

sections,  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate  shall  have  power  to  add  three 

months  additional  imprisonment  for  this  offence  to  that  period 

26 
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which  would  have  been  adjadicated  in  the  first  instance,  had 
no  committal  to  a  School  been  provided,  and  even  after  the 
expiration  of  these  three  additional  j9rM0f»  months,  he  shall  be 
empowered  to  commit  the  young  criminal  to  a  Sefonnatory 
School ;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  School  commitments  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  Fourth  Section  provides,  that  if  any  person  shall  aid  in  the 
escape  or  concealment  of  theescape,of  any  boy  or  girl  from  such 
Beformatory  School^  such  persons  f^hall  be  Uable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  £5  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Treasurer  or  other 
officer  of  such  Institution,  to  be  recovered  by  summary 
complaint  before  a  Magistrate  who,  on  conviction  and  failure  of 
payment,  shall  have  power  to  commit  such  person  to  prison  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  unless  the  penalty  be  sooner 
paid ;  and  such  penalty,  deducting  the  expence  of  prosecutioo, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  in  which 
such  young  person  was  placed,  for  behoof  thereof. 

The  Fifth  Section  provides,  that  in  every  case  where  any 
such  young  person  has  been  sent  by  anv  Sheriff  or  Magistrate  to 
such  Institution  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Treasurer,  or  other  officer  of  such  Institution  to  demand, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  from  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  young  person,  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  such  person,  as  incurred  by  the  Institution. 
It  is  further  provided  that  such  parents  and  guardians  shall  be 
proceeded  against,  as  in  the  case  of  parties  concealing  abscond- 
ing pupils,  and  shall,  upon  default  of  pavment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  pupil,  be  imprisoned  as  provided  in  the  case  last  mentioned. 

The  Sixth  Section  directs  that  where,  upon  conviction, 
any  young  person  shall  be  sent  to  a  School  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  instead  of  to  a  prison,  and  when  the  parents, 
or  other  person  Uable  to  pay  for  such  young  person  shall  be 
unable  to  pay  the  sum  demandable  by  the  school,  then  the 
Treasurer  of  the  school  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  from  the 
Prison  Board  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  such  young  person 
was  convicted,  the  sum  due  for  his  support  and  teaching  to 
such  school.  It  is  further  provided  that  when,  under  the  Se» 
cond  Section,any  young  person  shall  be  8ent,without  conviction, 
to  a  Beformatory  School,  and  the  persons  chargeable  for  his 
support  in  such  School  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  due, 
then  the  Treasurer  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  such  sum  from 
the  Parochial  Board  of  the  parish,  in  which  such  young  person. 
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if  ft  paaper,  would  have  been  entitled  to  demand  relief;  the  sum 
80  paid  shall  become  a  charge  against  the  Prison  or  Parochial 
Boards,  for  the  year,  and  shall  be  recoverable  and  sued  for  within 
three  months,  after  the  lapse  of  such  j'ear,  the  amount  to  be  sued 
for  under  the  Small  Debts  Act,  ana  recoverable  even  though 
the  amount  exceed  thesnmlimited  in  that  act ;  and  when  the  Pri- 
son  or  Parochial  Boards  shall  have  paid  said  sum,  they  shall  have 
a  claim  to  indemnification  against  the  parent,  or  person  primar- 
ily liable. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Sections  are  very  important.  They 
provide  that  where  any  two  or  more  Commissioners  of  supply, 
or  any  two  or  more  Commissioners  of  Police,  of  any  town 
having  a  special  Police  act,  shall  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  or  to  continue  the  support  of  such  Schools,or  Institu- 
tions, as  are  indicated  in  the  First  Section,  in  their  district,  they 
shall  give  notice,  three  times  at  least  in  some  local  newspaper,  of 
their  intention  to  bring  the  subject  before  theCommissioners  of 
Sopply  or  Police,  at  a  special  meeting.  It  is  then  provided, 
ihit  iS  the  majority  of  members  attending  the  meeting 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  Schools  should  be  established,  or 
continued,  if  already  established,  application  shall  be  forth- 
with made  by  them  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  representing  the  necessity  for  such  School, 
with  or  without  land  for  cultivation,  together  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  such  buildings  as  may  be  required,and  upon  certificate 
of  approval  by  such  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  shall  appropriate  a  sum  for  such  building  purposes — 
the  maximum  sum  to  be  regulated  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
now  before  os.  The  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Pund ;  the  property  in  the  Schools  to  be  vested  in  trust  in  such 
persons  as  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  or  Police  shall,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  appoint. 

The  Nintb^Tenth,  and  Eleventh  8<Mstions  provide  that  in  every 
subsequent  year  at  the  first  ordinary  general  meetingof  the  Com- 
luisatonersythe  Commissioners  then  assembled  shall  elect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons,  either  of  their  own  body  or  otherwise, 
to  be  the  members  of,  and  to  constituteBoardsof  Managementfor 
such  School  or  Schools  during  the  year  ensuing ;  such  persons 
to  be  in  number  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  such 
Boards,  which  Boards  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eight  and 
not  more  than  twenty  nersons,exclu8ive  of  the  es-officio  members ; 
and  the  number  smul  be  fixed,  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  County 
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Board,  and  by  the  Lord  Provost,  or  First  Bailie,  for  the  Burgh 
or  Town.  It  is  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being 
elected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  a  member  of  socli 
Board,  in  any  bnrgh  or  town^  unless  he  shall  be  rated 
for  the  purposes  of  Police  for  such  bui^h  or  town,  on  a  rent  of 
not  less  than  £10 ;  and  the  voluntary  contributors  towards  the 
annual  cost  of  such  School  or  Schools  to  the  amount  at  least 
of  one  pound  yearly,  shall  meet  annually,  and  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Management 
for  such  School,  in  number  equal  to  the  other  half  of  sdid 
Board,  and  not  being  Commissioners  of  Supply  or  Police ;  the 
Sheriff  and  Sheriff  Substitutes  of  the  county  wherein  said 
School  or  schools  are  established,  and  the  Provost  or  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  the  Senior  Bailie  where  there  is  a  Provost, 
and  the  Second  Bailie  where  there  is  not,  of  any  such  burgh  or 
town,  shall.e^-iT^itf,  be  members  of  Boards  of  Management  for 
the  county  and  town  respectively.  Five  members  of  such 
Boards  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  Board  shall  hold 
Meetings  once  at  least  in  every  month  at  the  School,  or  in 
some  convenient  place  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at  their  first 
meeting,  after  the  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  a  Chairman  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of 
votes,  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  besides  his  deliberate  vote. 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  Board  shall  have  power  to 
make  necessary  rules,  and  to  elect  and  dismiss  officers, 
such  rules,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 

The  Twelfth  Section  provides  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  for  any  county,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for 
every  burgh  or  town,  for  the  use  of  which  any  such  Scliools 
shall  be  established  or  continued,  may,  at  some  oneoftbdr 
ordinary  meetings,  in  every  year,  assess  a  special  rate  upon  sncli 
county,  burgh  or  town,  and  the  rates  shall  be  collected,  levied 
and  recovered,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  powers,  and 
under  the  same  penalties,  as  the  ordinary  Prison  assessment  for 
the  county,  or  Police-rate  for  such  burgh  or  town ;  provided  that 
no  greater  amount  shall  be  annually  assessed  in  any  county, 
burgh,  or  town,  than  at  the  rate  of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound  of 
value  of  the  property  rateable  to  the  Prison-assessment  of  such 
county  orPolice-rate  of  such  burgli  or  town ;  nor  shall  the  annual 
amount  of  such  assessment  in  any  one  year  exceed  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  expence  of  any  such  School. 

The  Thirteenth  Section  provides  that  the  Boards  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  School  of  Industry  shall  certify  under  the  hand 
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of  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  the  expenditure  which  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  have  incurred  in  niannging  and  maintaining 
the  School,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  of  Police,  and 
the  proportions  payable  from  the  county  and  burgh  assessments, 
or  rates  shall  be  paid  by  the  Clerk,  Secretary,  or  Treasurer 
of  such  Commissioners,  ont  of  the  assessments  and  rates,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Boards  of  Management,  whose  receipts  shall 
be  a  legal  discharge. 

The  Fourteenth  Section  provides  for  the  union  of  counties 
and  towns  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  Fifteenth  Section  provides,  that  all  Schools  taking  the 
benefit  in  any  wav  of  the  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from 
the  Educati<»n  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
aid  equal  in  amount  to  the  sums  raised  by  voluntarv  con- 
tribution or  local  assesstrient,  for  the  annual  expense  of  such 
School,  and  that  under  such  modified  and  varied  regulations, 
as  to  the  accommodation  required  and  the  qualification  of 
Teachers,  as  the  Committee  of  Council  may  make,  in  order 
to  admit  these  Schools  to  the  same  degree  of  support  as  is 
now  given  by  the  Privy  Council  to  ordinary  Schools  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  all  Schools  receiving  such  aid  shall  be  open 
to  the  Inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  or 
to  any  other  Inspector  specially  appointed  for  the  Inspection  of 
Schools  faking  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

The  provisions  of  this  Bill  appear  to  us  to  merit  the  very  deep- 
est attention,  and  the  most  anxious  care  in  legislating  upon  them. 
The  principle  is  excellent.  It  is  that  of  prevention^  so  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Frederick  HiU  in  his  able  work,  Crime,  J ts 
Amount,  Causes,  and  Rf^nedies ;  and  strenuously  as  Mr.  Hill, 
incited  by  his  great  experience  as  a  Government  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  presses  the  point  of  prevention,  and  of  parenial 
responsibility,  he  is  fully  supported  by  Miss  Carpenter,  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  by  Mr.  Kecorder  Hill,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  by 
Sir  John  Pakington,  by  Mr.  Leigh,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Field, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay/ by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Davis — these  last  being  the  most  distinguished  of 
a  body  to  whom  the  Nation  is  already  deeply^  and  will  be  yet 
more  largely  indebted — The  Prison  Chaplains. 

We  have  devoted  much  sjiace  to  a  full  analyzatiou  of  the 
Bill,  and  we  have  done  so  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
calculated  to  be  of  vast  service  to  the  country.  Our  good 
and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  informs  us  that  it  has  been 
more  than  five  years  in  preparation,  and  that  to  the  consider- 
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ation  of  its  provisions.  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen,  Sheriff 
Barclay  of  rerth,  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Greenock,  have,  with  Mr.  Thomson  himself,  and  other 
friends  of  the  criminal  or  destitute  juvenile  offender,  given 
all  the  value  of  their  practised  experience.  "  I  think/'  writes 
Mr.  Thomson,  "in  its  present  state  it  is  averj  admirable 
measure,-— -considering  that  it  is  altogether  a  new  kind  of 
legislature,  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  the  old  criminal 
system,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned — and  I  only  wish  it 
safe  through  both  Houses.'* 

That  this  Bill,  or  some  other  founded  upon  its  provisions, 
must  become  law  no  roan  can  doubt*  Every  p<^ce  office 
report,  every  chaige  from  the  bench,  every  prison  report  proves 
the  utter  absurdity  and  extravagant  inutility  of  our  present 
system.  To  commit  children  to  gaol  is  a  crime  against  the 
National  resources  if  reformation  be  not  attempted.  Short  im- 
prisonment, as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Keld  states,  is  a  foUy^  and  in 
a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Davis,  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  we  read  that  a  boy,  the  fourth  child  of 
an  industrious  widow,  was  committed  to  prison  four  times  for 
stealing  small  sums  of  money  from  his  mother  and  master,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  "  penny  gaffs;  *'  he  was  whipped,  and 
treated  in  the  nsual  way,  but  on  each  occasion  of  conviction 
his  offence  was  worse  than  the  former — ^and  whileyet  a  child  he 
was  transported.  Mr.  Davis  could  teach  this  boy  nothing  in  the 
short  periods  of  confinement — he  was  becoming  hard- 
ened in  a  gaol,  when  he  should  have  been  in^traiuing  as  a  Befor- 
matory  School  pupil. 

This  was  a  sad  case,  but  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the 
boy  was  vicious  and  could  not  be  improved ;  we  even  for 
the  moment  admit  the  objection,  but  then  no  attempt  was  made 
fully  and  judiciously,to  reform  him^  and  that  many  of  our  young 
criminals  are  anxious  for  a  refuge  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  probation  at  the  London 
Colonial  Training  Institution  the  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  averages  eighty  per  webk.  This  is  not  all ;  we  read  in 
the  London  papers  that,on  thethirdday  of  April  last,a  boy  named 
George  Cooper,aged  fourteen  years,pleaded  guilty, at  the  Middle- 
sex  Sessions,  to  having  stolen  a  pocket  handkerchief.  The  boy 
had, whilst  inthe  House  of  Detention,  committed  an  act  of  wilful 
damage,  in  the  hope  that  his  period  of  imprisonment  woald 
be  prolonged,  that  he  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  He 
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wa»  committed  for  two  years,  with  hard  labor ;  and  a  special  re- 
commendation was  given  that  he  would  be  sent  to  Red- Hill. 

A  dause  in  the  Bill  which  we  have  placed  before  the  reader, 
imposes  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  on  the  parents  of 
criminal  and  vagmnt  juveniles.  It  is  a  most  necessary 
and  important  provision,  and  has  been  long  demanded.  As 
an  instance  of  a  class  of  cases  continually  brought  before  the 
Police  Magistrates,  we  may  refer  to  one  which  occurred  in  the 
Hammersmith  Office,  on  Saturday,  the  Ist  of  April  last.  On  that 
day  Henry  Collins,  a  little  boy  aged  ten  years,  was  charged  with 
stealing  aquartern  loaf  from  the  barrow  of  a  baker.  The  boy's  fa- 
ther  had  married  a  second  time^  and  the  prisoner  was  the  child 
of  the  first  wife.  He  had  been  often  in  prison,  he  and 
his  brother  being  sent  out  to  steal,  and  beaten  if  they  returned 
without  money  or  plunder.  Mr.  Beadon,  the  Magistrate, 
observed  upon  the  necessity  for  an  enactment,  by  which  the 
parents  of  the  prisoner  could  be  punished,  and  compelled 
to  pay  for  his  support  in  Prison.  The  boy  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  steal,  and  was  sent,  crying,  to  gaol,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  should  be  committed  to  Bed-Hill.  These  cases, 
from  thousands  of  a  like  kind,  prove  the  necessity  for  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  prove,  too,  how  truly  the  late  Mr  Justice 
Talfourd,  a  very  few  days  before  his  death,  spoke,  when,  address- 
ing the  Grand  Jury  of  Berkshire,  he  said : — 

**  There  are  two  general  circumstances  in  the  calendar  to  which  I 
think  I  shall  advert,  not  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  you  at  this  time 
with  any  remarks  upon  thein,  but  for  the  purpose  of  noting  facts,  in 
order  that  thej  maj  make  that  impression  which  they  are  calculated 
to  make  upon  the  general  mind.  One  is,  that  this  calendar  pre- 
sents no  exception  from  the  general  association  of  ignorance  with 
crime,  and  further,  that  this  calendar  does  most  eloquently  speak  on 
behalf  of  those  efforts  which  are  now  largely  being  made,  to  procure 
for  the  juvenile  offenders  that  reformatory  discipline  which  is  essen- 
tial, not  only  for  their  sakes,  but  that  they  should  experience  such 
reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  With  reject  to  tne  first,  I  find 
on  analyzing  the  calendar,  that  notwithstanding  the  activity  which  has 
been  excited  throughout  the  country  in  various  departments  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  education,  there  are  no  less  a  proportion  in  this 
calendar  of  65  prisoners,  than  one- third  who  have  not  even  exper- 
ienced that  first  step  from  the  most  brutish  state  of  ignorance  which 
belong^  to  human  information,  namely,  that  of  being  able  to  read. 
I  do  not  allude  to  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  they, 
without  a  higher,  a  nobler,  and  a  better  education,  would  be  pre- 
served  from  the  commission  of  crime,  but  rather  as  an  indication  of 
the  vast  state  of  the  dense  ignorance  which  still  remains  unaffected 
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iiotwitb&tanding  the  pbiluithropic  efforts    which   have  been  made 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  call  therefore  for  the  most  serious 
Hud  earnest  attention  of  those   who  desire  not  to  he  called  upon  to 
perform  the  painfol,  yet  important  duty,  of  punishing  those  whom 
they  have   taken  no  means  to  educate  or  mstruct     Upon  the  other 
subject,  namely   that  of  the  facts     which   this  calendar  discloses, 
tending  to   excite   us    all   to  the  desire   of  providing  reformatory 
discipline      for     juvenile     offenders,     there    is     this    remarkable 
circumstance,   that  out  of  the  number  of  prisoners  who  have  been 
committed  to  Reading  gaol  for  trial  at  these  assizes,  there  are  15 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  ;  and  out  of  this  number,  I  aui 
informed  by  the  excellent  chaplain  of  the  gaol*  (than  whom  there  is 
no  man  livine  on  earth  who  better  understands  the  subject,  or  who 
more  deeply  feels,  or  who  entertains  a  more  anxious  and  earnest  desire 
for  their  reform),  that  out  of  this  number  there  are  more  than  two- 
thirds  who  began  their  career  of  crime  before  they  were   16  Tears  of 
age,  and  several  of  them  have  been  repeatedly  convicted.  Indeed  one 
cannot  help  sometimes  feeling,  that  wnen  one  is  obliged  to  superadd 
punishment  heavier  than  that  which  the  mere  facts  of  the  case  would 
call  upon  us  to  inflict,  by  reason   of  previous  convictions^  in  reality 
the  circumstance,  instead  of  being  an  i^gravation  of  the  crime,  is  a 
claim  on  our   Christian  sympathy.     For  what  is  a  poor  lad  to  do, 
being  turned  out  of  prison  having  undergone  punishment,  with  poss- 
ibly the  irritation  of  personal   chastisement,  and  shame  therefore 
brought  upon  him ;  what  is  he  to  do  when  he  is  let  out,  except  to 
turn  again,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life,  perhaps  to  some  im- 
mediate course  of  crime,  and  perhaps  of  a  much  more  heinous 
description  than  that  which  brought  him  to  prison  the  first  time.    It 
becomes   us  therefore  who  desire  to  maintain  and  promote  the  ad« 
vancement   of  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people,  to  endeavour  when 
the  circumstance   of  their  early  guilt,  which  very  often  has  arisen 
from  some  sudden  temptation,  and  does  not  imply  any  greater  de- 
pravity  than  that   which   the   corruption  of  human  nature  spreads 
amongst  all,  that  we  should  take  an  opportunity,  not  of  yielding  up 
the  educational  discipline  of  the  law — that  we  should  take  care  not 
merely  to  punish  but  to  reform,  and  to  seek  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
opportunity   which  that  first   offence  has  g^ven,  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  sympathy,  and  within  the  pale  of  religion,  that  unhappy  per- 
son who  has  a  soul  immortal   as  our  own,  and  has  entered  upon  a 
life — a  life  as  long  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come, — and  to 
whom  our  warmest  sympathy,  rather  than  our  indignation,  ought  to 
be  addressed." 

No  man  can  doubt  that  these  words  are  as  true  as  tltey  are 
wise.  The  judge  was  to  try  two  boys — the  one  aged  thirteen, 
the  other  eight — the  former  was  acquitted,  the  latter  con- 
victed, the  offence  of  each  was  arson — burning  oats  and  hay — 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  prisoners.  Few  will 
dissent  from  the  opinion  offered    by  the  judge,  when  he  cx- 

•  Rev.  John  Field. 
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claimed — '*  A  child  of  eight  years  of  age  charged  with  this 
fearful  crime  of  arson.  No  doubt  it  is  a  case  fit  and  proper  to 
be  coniinitted,  but  it  is  one  presenting  great  difficulties  with 
res|iect  to  the  raode  of  deaUng  with  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
a  shocking  thing  to  put  a  child  eight  years  of  age  on  his  trial, 
su  ou  the  other  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  indeed  if  it  could 
be  supposed  that  offences  of  this  kind^  which  a  child  can  com- 
mit, might  be  committed  with  impuuity^  merely  because  it  is 
a  child  of  tender  age.  You  will  have  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  of  sufiBcient  capacity  to  rebut  tlie  presumption  the  law 
raises  of  his  being  incapable  of  crinje.  The  law  presumes— a 
conclusive  presumption — that  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age 
is  incapable  of  crime,  but  beyond  that  age  he  is  to  be  subjeet 
to  criminal  justice.  It  becomes  a  question  of  circumstance, 
the  law  presuming  in  raising  a  prima  facie  presumption  of 
crime,  and  that  presumj)tion  being  very  often  rebutted  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  itself — and  often  rightly  and  wisely 
rebutted." 

That  the  public  mind  is  beginning  to  be  awake  to  these 
things  is,  doubtless,  a  fact,  but  why  is  not  the  subject  advanced 
by  the  Legislature?  In  all  the  force  of  plahies^  proof, 
from  undoubted  sources,  Sir  John  Pakington  has  shown 
that  these  Reformatory  Schools  are  tlie  best,  and  safest,  and 
surest  protection  against  the  spread  of  crime,  and  against 
the  increase  of  taxation.  The  people  are  themselves  anxious 
to  see  the  Beformatory  movement  established.  When  the 
Ra^ed  Schools  of  London  were  opened,  in  the  year  1844,  they 
numbered  20  schools,  200  volunUiry  teachers,  and  2,000 
scholars,  aided  by  funds  amounting  to  £GI  :  9  :  6. 
In  the  year  1852  the  schools  were  110,  the  teachers  1,787, 
the  scholars  11,733,  and  the  funds  had  risen  to  £4,800 :  13:3. 

So  far  for  the  London  experinieiit,  but,  in  Aberdeen,  the 
poor  came  forward  with  their  pence — and  whilst  in  one  year 
the  rich  contributed  £150,  the  working  men  collected  amongst 
their  own  class  £250  ;  and  w  hy  ?  because,  as  they  told  Mr. 
Thomson,  "  Before  this  school  was  opened  we  were  afraid  to 
trust  our  children  a  moment  out  of  doors  alone  ;  they  were 
exposed  to  learn,  and  did  learn,  all  manner  of  mischief  ;  but 
now  this  school  has  cleaved  the  streets  of  the  little  vagabonds 
who  corrupted  them.  \A'e  are  not  now  afraid  to  let  them  out, 
and  therefore  we  support  this  school.'' 

Aud  why  should  not  the  nation  support  these  Schools?    Is  it 
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that  religion,  and  how  to  teach  heathen  in  rags  theology,  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  be  solved  ?  Irreligion  and  crime  are  spring- 
ing up  around  us,— not  a  cheap  book  shop  where  the  poorer 
classes  deal  but  contains  its  pennyworth  of  impurity  and 
atheism.  Look  to  the  CensuB  Report  on  Reliffiou$  WovBhip 
ffi  England  and  JTales,  count  the  phases  of  creed,  and  observe 
how,  day  by  day,  the  Established  Church  is  becoming  weaker, 
whilst  the  conventicle  is  crowded,  whilst  the  western  Mabom- 
medanism — Mormonism, — ^is  gaining  followers  by  thotisands. 
Who  that  observes  these  changes,  and  marks  the  uneasy 
heaving  of  the  black  sea  of  ignornnce  and  crime  that  hourly 
casts  up  its  poor  human  weeds,  affrighting  the  thoughtful  by 
its  presage,  and  saddening  the  good  by  the  horrible  neglect  of 
every  command  of  Ood,  of  which  it  proves  this  nation  to  hare 
been  guilty,  that  will  not  fear  a  problem  is  to  be  solved,  which 
may  solve  itself,  if  speedy  means  are  not  adopted  to  save  the 
country  from  increased  adult  crime,  and  from  the  spread  of  a 
juvenile  sin,  threatening  a  future  when  vice  will  become  gene- 
rally^ it  is  now  frequently — ^hereditartP  ''Whilst,"  writes  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  m  his  Charge  delivered  in  August, 
1850,  ''  the  clergy  are  wrangling  on  points  of  doctrine.  Infi- 
delity is  advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  its  strongholds  are 
taking  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  state  of  the 
population  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  them  in  wasting  their 
energies  on  subjects  that  are  left  undecided,  instead  of  apply- 
ing themselves  to  their  proper  work ;"  these  words  are  true, 
true  in  every  part,  and  yet  they  were  addressed  to  men  who 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  that  Book  which  tells  us — in  as 

MUCH  AS  Yfi  DID  IT  NOT  UNTO  ONE  07  TUB  LEAST  OF  THESE  MT 
BRETHREN,  YE  DID  IT  NOT  TO  MB.* 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  these  Schools  are  very  expensive. 
This  is  a  common  error,  and  can  only  arise  from  ignorance.  In 
a  former  paper  we  entered  at  length  into  the  cost  of  Schools 
and  Gaols,*  and  proved  the  vast  saving  to  be  derived  by  society, 
and  by  the  ratepayers  in  all  points,  from  the  adoption  of  Schools 
for  destitute  or  criminal  juveniles.  We  now  state,  from  the 
best  authority,  the  cost  of  gd^s  and  schools  as  follows  : — 

*  For  some  informntion  on  the  spread  of  infidelity  and  ignorance  of 
religion,  see  Irish  Qui^RTBRLr  Hetibw,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  13,  p.  25, 
See  also  a  yery  excellent  paper  on  '*  Popular  Infidelity,"  in  *'  The  News 
of  theChurches,"  No.  2,  p.  40. 

t  See  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvibw,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  13,  p.  53. 
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Costof  Juvenile  in  Gaol £63  10 

0 

At  Parkhurst           ..        48  10 

H 

„        AtMettrai                 ...      42     0 

0 

„        At  Stretton-on-Dansmore  31     0 

0 

,,        At  Aberdeen             ...       18    0 

0* 

These  figures  are  indisputable,  and  begging  the  reader  to 
bear  them  in  miDd,  and  to  recollect  that  great  truth 
recorded  bj  the  Newcastle  aud  Gateshead  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile crime — ''  that  a  child,  bybn  whbn  chiminal,  should 

BB  TRBATBD  AS    A    CHILD,    AND    SB  NT  TO  A    RBFORMATOKY 

scHf>oL,  AND  NOT  TO  A  PRISON** — wc  placc  before  him  the 
plan  upon  which  Mr.  Thomson,  and  upon  which  we,  would 
wish  to  see  these  Schools  founded,  and  aided  by  legislative 
authority.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Thomson's  letter,  addressed 
last  December  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  excellent  Recorder  of  Birming* 
ham  : — 

''It  is  Tery  desirable,  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  obtained,  to 

S 're the  Schools  the  full  title  of  'Industrial Fbbdino  Schools' — 
lUs  giTing  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  the  two  leading 
primeipies  on  which  thejr  proceed,  viz.,  mdustriat  tramiug  vad  feeding; 
and  to  designate  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  the  words 
Javenile  and  Bagged  should  not  be  omitted — ^thus,  the  full  title 
ought  to  be 

JuYEjniM  Baoobd  Industrial  Fbsdino  Bcbools. 

This  title  mi^ht  save   many    future    disputes  as    to    whether    the 
Schools  were  interfering  with  ordinary  Pauper  Schools  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  Prisons  on  the  other. 
Three  classes  of  Schools  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament : — 

1.  Bbfobhatort  Schools,  for  Convicted  Youths. 

2.  Agbicultdbal  Schools,  for  training  up  for  Emigra- 

tion,  or  for  home  Labour,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

3.  JUVENILB  BaGGBD   INDUSTRIAL    FbeDINO   ScHOOLS. 

Reformatory  Schooh.  To  them  I  would  send  all  persons  con- 
Tictea  aboYe  14  years  of  affe,  and  keep  them  there  until  18  or  20, 
or  mitil  they  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  years  under  training. 

My  object  in  specifying  above  14,  is,  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
led  a  thoroughly  vicious  life  for  several  years  becomes  a  very  dan- 
gerous inmate  of  a  younger  School ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  younger 
Schools  that  I  look  for  the  greater  part  of  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plisbedy  I  am  desirous  that  they  should  set  out  with  as  few  draw- 
Dacks  as  possible;  at  the  same  time  many  whose  judgment  deserves 


*  For  particulars  as  to  cost  of  Schools,  see   **  Two  Prize  Essays  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,"*  Chapter  V. 
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the  highest  consideration  are  inclined  to  make  the  age  16.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  restrict  very  much  the  age  up  to  which  convicts 
may  be  sent  to  the  Reformatory  School.  A  youn^  man  of  20,  or 
even  25,  may  often  be  a  most  suitable  subject  for  it — and  this  may 
well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing  judges  especially  as 
such  cases  will,  in  general,  be  tried  by  professional  men. 

These  Schools  must  be  considered  as  Prisons  without  the  strict 
confinement  of  walls  and  bars,  and  require  a  mode  of  treatment 
something  betwixt  a  Prison  and  a  School,  and  they  may  be  placed 
in  any  locality,  and  made  of  any  extent  which  circumstances  require. 
But,  provision  must  he  made  for  doing  away,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  with  the  present  local  distinctions  and  local  funds,  so  that 
it  be  not  necessary  to  have  one  in  each  county  and  burgh.  No 
great  number  ought  to  be  required — and  the  Colonial  Training 
School  in  Westmmster  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of  such 
establishments.  The  principle  to  oe  mainly  kept  in  view  in  them, 
is,  to  place  clearly  before  each  inmate,  the  hardship  and  miserv  of  a 
life  ofcrime — the  comparative  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  life  of 
honest  industry — basing  the  whole  argument  on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  then  applying  the  test  of  a  modified  and  gradually  increasing 
personal  liberty.  No  one  ought  to  leave  the  *  Beformatory'  untu 
he  has  learned  by  experience,  that  he  is  trusted — and  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  so  ;  and,  unless  he  have  this  confidence — thus  amount 
of  self-reliance, — he  is  not  likely  to  do  well. 

The  Reformatory  School  must  be  open  to  all  voluntary  appli- 
cants— otherwise,  it  will  only  do  half  its  work.  Let  them  be  severely 
tested,  as  at  the  Colonial  Training  School — but  do  not  require  the 
repentant  criminal  to  add  another  to  his  long  list  of  crimes,  before 
he  is  permitted  to  begin  a  career  of  reformation. 

Agricultural  Schools, — The  only  very  complete  experiment  of 
this  sort,  which  I  have  seen,  is  the  admirable  establishment  at  Bed- 
hill — and  the  results  hitherto  derived  from  it,  are  such  as  may  well 
make  it  the  model  of  others.  The  experience  acquired  at  Quatt, 
Bridgenorth,  and  Stretton  on  Dunsmore,  and  also  from  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  German  establishments,  all  go  to  prove  the  value  and 
the  practicability  of  such  Schools.  Parkhurst,  however  good  in  its 
way,  is  much  more  of  a  prison  than  Redhill.  The  number  re- 
quired of  them,  would  never  be  great — provided  they  be  made 
available  without  local  restrictions  as  to  Counties,  as  already  sug- 
gested in  regard  to  the  Reformatories. 

Juvenile  Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  However  admirable 
the  reformatory  and  agricultural  Schools  may  be,  still,  the  great 
basis  of  the  new  system  of  dealing  with  our  youthful  criminals,  must 
be  found  in  the  Juvenile  Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools ;  and, 
it  is  to  them  principally  we  must  look  for  the  improvement  of 
our  hitherto  neglected  Juveniles. 

These  unfortunate  children  need  food,  instruction  in  religion,  and 
the  ordinary  branches  of  human  knowledge,  training  in  habits  of 
industry — and,  partially  at  least,    they  nt'ed  clothing. 

To  be  effective,  the  Schools  mu.st  supply  all  these,  and  such  has 
been  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Aberdeen,  and  of  many  other 
Schools. 
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The  food  is  ad  egsettiial  p^rt  of  the  8j8tem— «nd  it  ia  neither  so 
expenaiTe  nor  so  troublesome  to  supply  it,  as  is  supposed  bj  those 
who  have  not  tried  the  plan. 

It  ensures  regular  attendance,  without  any  trouble— >it  enables 
the  pupils  to  profit  by  their  lessons^-and  to  apply  to  them  with 
vigour— which  no  child  suffering  under  the  pangs  of  hunger  can 
possibly  do,  and  it  is  felt  by  the  children  to  be  real  subi»tantial 
kindness,  and  even  by  their  parents — to  whom  it  indirectly  affords 
relief*  and  that  in  a  form  which  they  cannot  mis-apply. 

The  necessity  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
other  ordinary  school  branches,  and  of  Industrial  Training,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  to  be  enforced  bv  argument. 

The  ground. work  of  the  whole  system  of  teaching  and  of 
training,  must  be  the  Bible^-ihe  revealed  Word  of  God,  by  which 
alone,  either  rich  or  poor  can  be  made  truly  wise,  either  for 
Time  or  for  Eternity— and  it  would  be  well,  that' this  were  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  obtained — both,  as  a 
due  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  a  professedly  Christian 
nation,  and  for  the  practical  purpose  of  preventing  any  public 
money  being  worse  than  wasted  in  aiding  Schools,  if  the  zeal  of  the 
Infidel  party  should  ever  lead  them  to  attempt  to  train  up  ne- 
glected Juveniles  in  the  way  in  which  they  ought  not  to  go.  Let 
It  be  at  once  enacted,  that  no  public  aid  shall  be  given  to  any  of 
these  Schools  from  which  the  Word  of  God  is  excluded. 

Some  of  our  zealous  friends  and  supporters,  who  hold  voluntary 
principles,  object  conscientiously  to  the  children  being  brought  up 
as  members  of  this  or  of  that  particular  Church*  But,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  up  to  the  age  at  which  the  children  com- 
monly leave  such  Schools,  the  very  ideas  of  the  differences  betwixt 
one  Christian  Church  and  another  have  not  begun  to  enter  into 
their  minds.  The  sole  object  of  the  religious  training  ought  to  be 
to  make  them  Christian  Children— and,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
they  will  decide  for  themselves  to  what  denomination  they  are  to 
belong.  Every  right-hearted  Christian  must  rejoice  in  seeing  ne- 
glected Juveniles  brouffht  to  the  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  God, 
their  neighbour,  and  tnemselves,  and  he  must  deem  it  a  very  sub- 
ordinate matter  to  which  subdivision  of  the  Church  they  may 
ultimately  attach  themselves — and  the  teacher  of  a  Juvenile  Bagged 
School  roust  be  singularly  unqualified  for  his  office,  and  must  make 
strange  waste  of  his  own  and  his  pupils*  time,  if  he  devotes  himself 
to  nuSiing  them  all  conform  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  whether  he 
be  Episcopalian,  or  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent — all 
such  sectarian  proselvtism  ought  to  be  stedfaatly  discouraged,  and 
every  energy  directea  to  the  only  worthy  object — Christianizing, 

In  this  matter,  however,  there  is  more  real  difficulty,  when  the 
question  comes  to  be,  not  betwixt  one  body  of  Protestants  and  an- 
other, but  betwixt  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  conscientious  scrupled  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  are 
entitled  to  respect,  when  they  reallv  exist.  The  experience  of 
Scotland,  however,  all  goes  to  show  that  they  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
object  to  their  children  being  taught  along  with  Protestant  children. 
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and  from  the  same  Bible,  unless,  indeed,  the  idea  be  put  into  tiieir 
beads,  and  hard  pressed  upon  them  bj  other  people.  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which  they  have  thus  been  induced— perhaps  foreedr^ 
to  object  to  the  Bible  teaching  of  their  children. 

Con<;ider  how  such  neglected  Juveniles  are  circumstanced.  If 
their  Roman  Catholic  parents  were  educating  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  reli^on,  no  man  haa  anj  right  to  interfere  with 
them  ;  but  thej  are  n^lecting  them — ^they  are  not  educating  them 
to  become  self-supporting  members  of  society,  but  leaving  them  to 
be  trained  up  by  their  older  vicious  comrades  in  every  sort  of 
iniquity.  Were  it  not  so,  they  would  never  become  the  objects  of 
the  care  of  Juvenile  Bilged  Schools.  A  Protestant  State,  such  ai> 
Great  Britain,  is  well  entitled  to  say  to  such  parents,  if  you  neglect 
to  educate  your  children,  we  cannot,  either  for  their  sakes  or  our 
own,  suffer  this  to  be ; — they  must  be  educated,  and  if  you  can  not, 
or  will  not,  we  must ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  Protestant  people, 
we  dare  not  educate  them  by  any  other  means  but  the  use  of  the 
Word  of  Qod.  There  is  neither  cruelty  nor  injustice  in  so  doing, 
and,  practically,  it  will  be  found  that  the  parents  of  the  neglected 
outcasts  are  very  rarely  members  of  any  Christian  Church,  or  care 
about  religion  iif  any  way.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  not  ne- 
glect their  offspring ;  and  their  parents  may,  in  general,  be  correctly 
designated  home-heathens.  The  sanctions  and  influences  of  religion 
are,  it  may  almost  be  said,  more  needful  for  the  education  of  the 
lowest  classes  than  for  others ;  and,  therefore,  let  no  system  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  which  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  not 
distmctly  recognised. 

What  is  equally  important,  no  master  or  mistress  can,  by  possi- 
bility, train  a  large  number  of  outcast  children.  The  work  must  be 
done  by  the  immediate  acting  of  the  teacher's  mind  upon  the  pupil's 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  large  numbers  are  inadmissible.  It  is  not 
merely  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  which  are  to  be  taught, 
but  the  whole  moral  nature  is  to  be  impressed  and  moulded ;  and 
from  70  to  100  ought  to  be  the  utmost  number  admitted  to  one 
School.  When  the  pupils  become  more  numerous,  build  another 
•chool,  and  get  another  teacher. 

The  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  their  children  ought  to  be  effectually  maintained,  as  proposed  in 
No.  13  of  the  Committee's  Resolutions.  It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  fearful  wickedness,  of  parents,  for  their  own  profit,  training  up 
dieir  children  to  a  professioiial  life  of  crime  ;  and  no  chedc  would 
be  more  efficient,  than  obliging  the  parent  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  his  neglected  child,  whether  in  prison  or  at  a  Reformatory 
School. 

It  must  be  distinctly  acknowlec^ed  that  no  stain  of  criminality 
attaches  to  a  child  on  account  of  having  been  educated  at  a  Ju- 
venile Ragged  School,  and  every  «zertion  must  be  used  to  obtain 
the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  public  mind  In  this  feeling;  the 
children  will  otherwise,  have  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  con- 
tend with  in  after-life. 

The  children  sent  to  these  Schools,  after  petty  offences,  must  be 
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vtgvdtd  9M  not  gMMUy,  on  the  score  of  their  want  of  diBoernment, 
to  use  the  French  technical  expression ;  and  those  who  are  sent  to 
them  for  no  offence,  but  simply  because  they  are  neglected,  must 
not  be  accounted  as  having  thereby  acquired  any  taint  whatsoerer— 
both  most  hare  aolearopen  course  before  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  expensive  buildings  ever  should  be  erected, 
and  nothing  approaching  to  luxury  ought  to  be  introduced.  The 
children  have  an  arduous  struggle  before  them,  and  it  is  needful  that 
they  be  trained  to  it  from  the  first ;  but  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  gpreatest  cleanliness  and  good  order.  It  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  that  if  these  Schools  efiectually  do  their  work»  many  of  them, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will  become  unnecessary,  and 
their  place  be  supplied  by  Day  and  Infant  Schools,  where  the  par- 
ents pay  the  ordinary  fees. 

The  question  of  W^'n^the  children  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
law,  but  left  free  for  the  managers  of  each  School  to  decide  as  circum* 
stances  mav  require.  The  experience  of  Aberdeen  is  most  clearly 
in  favor  of  their  returning  nightly  to  their  homes,  although  ex- 
ceptional cases  do  occur.  They  onen  convey  much  good  directly 
to  their  parents,  and  still  more  is  accomplished  by  the  visits  of  those 
who,  taking  an  interest  in  the  children,  are  thereby  induced  to 
extend  their  care  to  their  relatives,  and  pay  them  kindly  visits 
at  their  own  houses.  The  Juvenile  Industrial  School  ouent  ever 
to  be  widely  different  from  the  findowed  Hospital,  or  the  Poor 
House. 

It  IB  needless  now  to  discuss  the  abstract  Question  of  how  far 
ScKdety  has  the  right  to  punish,  as  criminals,  children  whom  So. 
ciety  has  never  taught  to  know  right  from  wron^«  All  must  admit 
that  it  is  not  kind — that  it  is  not  expedient.  We  sneak  of  the  un- 
educated classes,  but  it  is  a  great  mbtake ;— no  child  can  grow  up 
mmeducated  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  two  classes  of 
which  all  Society  consists,  are  not  the  educated  and  the  UMeducaied, 
b«t  those  who  have  been  educated  in  sin  and  to  sin,  and  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  wisdom  and  to  wisdom— of  those  who  have 
been  trained  up  neither  to  fear  God  nor  regnrd  man,  and  those  who 
have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  fear  Qod  and  love  their 
neighbour.  On  these  broad  and  plain  principles  the  New  Schools 
ought  to  be  establi^ed  and  oouducted.'* 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  this  question^and  did  space 
permit  intended  to  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  Prison 
Discipline.and  theSeparate,and  Ticket-of-Leave  Systems— these 
two  most  important  topics  we  must  postpone  until  our  Septem- 
ber number.Lideed  we  ao  not  know  how  our  present  paper  could, 
injustice  to  its  subject,  be  curtailed.  We  wished  to  show  that 
the  law  must  be  suited  to  the  time,  and  that  if  our  system  of 
punishment  of  juvenile  offenders  be  not  changed,  our  criminal 
code  will  become  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  a  source  of 
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ruiii  to  tlie  coin»trv.  All  the  efforts  towards  amelioraton 
in  these  Kingdom^  are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  steady 
growth  and  of  slow  movement ;  but  once  convince  the  Nation 
that  a  change  is  required,  and  the  end  is  secured.  We  believe 
with  Mr.  Thomson,  he  freely  confesses  the  fact,  that  Reforma- 
tory Schools  can  only  be  rendered  successful  by  a  measure 
''which  is  altogether  anew  kind  of  Legislation,  and  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  the  old  Criminal  System,  as  far  as  juveniles 
are  concerned."  But  the  Legislation  is  necessary,  if  the 
country  is  to  be  protected  from  an  inundation  of  crime. 
When  the  Barons  of  England  declared — "Et  omnes 
comiteset  baroncs  una  voce  responderunt  quodnolunt  leges 
Auglite  mutare,qu8e  hucusque  usitatee  sunt  et  approbatae" — 
they  but  declared  a  great,  national,  and  wise  principle,  and  yet 
since  that  period  laws  have  been  changed  with  the  change  of 
time,  and  the  stability  of  the  constitution  has  been  proved  by 
the  increased  strength  which  the  grand  edifice  has  received 
from  the  wise  and  watchful  care  of  those  who  have  tended  its  se- 
curity, strengthening  its  foundations  whilst  adapting  its  old 
structure  to  bear  the  pressure  of  an  element,  more  trying  than 
material  building  ever  bore,  the  public  need — the  national 
necessity.  This  change  of  law  which  we  demand  will  come 
with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  or — without  it.  True,  the 
Legislature  would  end  with  a  violent  change,  and  that  change 
would  come  from  those  whose  cause  we  now  advocate. 

But  what  will  those  child  criminals  be  if  we  suffer  them  to 
grow  up  as  their  fathers  grew  ?  Shall  the  criminal  code  of 
the  country  be  the  only  system  unimproved  with  the  age  ? 
We  may  unfold  every  secret  of  the  stars  ;  we  may  send  the  rail- 
way engine  flying  through  the  balmy  fields  of  our  Indian  empire; 
we  may  cast  forth  upon  the  flashing  of  the  electric  wire,  the 
words  which  are  understood  in  other  lands  as  soon  as  given  at 
home  ;  we  may  be  the  proudest,  and  the  richest,  and  the 
grandest  people  of  the  earth,  with  power  in  all  spheres,  with 
influence  in  the  national  councils  of  every  country  of  the  earth, 
and  yet,  if  we  permit  the  growth  of  a  population  of  "  Home 
Heathens,"  we  cannot  escape  that  destruction  which  a  thought- 
ful man  sorrowingly  indicated,  when  he  wrote  that  *'  If  the 
monarchy  and  the  representative  system  of  Great  Britain  are 
to  perish,  it  will  not  be  from  any  conspiracy  of  the  nobles. 
Magna  Charta  and  the  B.evoIution  settlement  secured  and  limi- 
ted their  influence  in  the  Constitution.     Nor  will  it  arise  from 
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Uie  rebellion  of  the  middle  classes,  who  acquired  their  due 
share  of  political  power  by  the  Reform  Bill.  But  the  dominion 
of  an  ignorant  f^nd  demoralized  democracy  is  scarcely  more 
fatal  than  the  growth  of  popular  discontent/'  These  words 
were  written  last  year  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth^  in  de- 
manding extended  and  improved  literary  and  religions  training 
for  the  people  at  large.^  We  apply  them  now  to  the  class  of 
criminal  and  destitute  juveniles  to  whose  condition  and  ame- 
lioration we  have  devoted  this  paper.  We  claim  the  proposed 
change  for  these  children  as  their  right — we  claim  it  that  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  humanity  may  interpose  between 
them  and  the  future  ruin  of  the  Kingdom  at  their  hands.  The  re- 
medy we  have  suggested  may  be  unusual,  and  untried,  save 
in  particular  localities,  but  where  proved  it  has  been  successful; 
and  if,  as  has  been  truly  stated^  gaols  should  be  '^  Moral 
Hospitals/'  we  contend  that  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  and 
Reformalory  Institutions  should  be  Moral  Dispensaries.  The 
old  system  of  cure  has  been  nothing  more  than  quackery;  juve- 
nile  crime  has  become  a  foul  and  virulent  ulcer,  eating  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  body  politic,  and  becoming,  day  by 
day,  more  unmanageable,  and  he  who  would  restore  the  social 
health  of  the  commonwealth,  must  be  prepared  to  act,  if 
necessary,  upon  the  old  maxim  of  Hippocrates — **  Ad  ex- 
tremes morbos  extrema  remedia.''  The  disease  is,  indeed, 
extreme,  the  remedy  though  new,  is  neither  violent  nor  un- 
certain. 

Few  cities  need  these  schools  more  than  our  own,  as  the 
following  figures,  taken  specially  for  this  paper,  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  of  ike  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  for  the 
Year  1858  prove.  To  these  authentic  facts  we  beg  the  most 
earnest  attention,  first,  of  every  christian  man — secondly,  of 
every  tax  payer  in  Dublin. 

These  figures  show,  in  the  plainest  and  clearest  manner, 
that  every  argument  in  support  of  the  demand  for  Reforma- 
tory Schools  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  our  Police 
Betams. — 


*  See  '*Pablic  Education  as  Affected  by  the  Minates  of  the  Committee 
ofPrirjCoancUfirom  1846  to  1852;  With  Suggestions  as  to  Future 
Pdicj.**  Bv  Sir  James  Kay  Shnttleworth,  Bart*  London  :  Jjongmaa 
andCk>.   1853. 
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Table  showing  the  Age  and  Sex  of  persons,  under  20  years  of  age, 
Summarily  Conoicled  during  tie  year  1853. 


Offences. 


Under  10  years 
of  age. 


JAssanlts  and  Common  Assaults 
Obstructing  Police,  Rescue,  Ac 


Total,. 


Dog  Stealing     . 

Embezzlement 

Frauds,  Ac.       . 

Attempts  to  commit  Larceny 

Pawning  illegally 

RecoiTiiig  Soldiers*  necessaries 

Unlawful  possession  of  goods 


Total,. 


I  rWUftil  damage,  total  oftbis 
\<     Class 

-Runaway  Apprentices 
Cruelty  to  Animals 
Deserters 

Disorderly  Characters 
Prostitutes 
Drunkenness     . 
Exposing  the  person  indecently 
Furious  driving 
Driving  with  inj  ury  to  the  person 
Gambling 
Nuisances 

Non-pa>'ment  of  Finea 
Smu(;t;ling 
Suicide 

Tippling  in  unlicensed  houses 
SuHplcious  Characters,  Vagi-ants 
Breaches  of  Dublin  Carriage 
Regulations 


Total,. 
GRAND  TOTAL... 


0 
'  0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
16 


18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
461 


479 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
463 


463 


466 


10  years  of  age 
and  under  15. 


M. 


17 

7 


34 


0 
1 
% 
61 
S 
0 
417 


4M 


6 
1 
0 

276 
0 
13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
66 
0 
0 
0 
8 

943 


1308 


1866 


15  years  of  age  i 
and  under  30. 


0 
0 
0 

9 
1 
0 
65 


0 
0 
0 
9 
7 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
648 


M. 


674 


746 


180 
98 


333 


1 
1 
9 

88 
4 
1 

429 


638 


30 

8 

11 

678 

478 

0 
6 
10 

4 
8 

68 
4 
1 
0 

37 
985 


37     I 
16     I 


3315 


3108 


43 


0 

0 

1 
7 
8 
1 
131 


148 


0 
0 
0 

90 
358 
300 
6 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
3 

10 
1165 


1744 


The  above  table  gives  a  Total  of  8619  offences  indicated, 
coininitted  by  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  adjudicated 
summarily  by  the  magistrates. 
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Mle  thamng   the  Age  and  Sex  of  persona,  under  20  years  of 
age.  Committed  hy   the  Magistrates  during  the  year  1 853. 


1 

Offences. 

Under  10  years 
oCuge. 

10  years  of  age 
and  nnder  16. 

16  years  of  age 
and  under  20. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

i     Stealing 

g     lianalaagbter    . 

^  1  Izutooeat  oflSenees  and  Assault 

£  L                           Total, 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
2 
2 

0 
1 
0 
• 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

V 

Breaking  or  attempting  to  break 

into  a  dwelling  house  bf  daf 

Oathouse  ly  night  or  day 

Total, 

Embexzlemeiit 
Frauds,  Ac 

Larceny  in  dwellings  by  ser- 
▼anta  .... 
^^—  Other  persons. 

Other  persons 

Simple  Larceny 
Larceny  from  Shops     . 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

17 

2 

1 

1 

1 
0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

S- 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

10 

0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 

1 

8    * 
% 
6 
0 

0 
8 
7 

5 
48 

0 
48 
31 
87 
42 

2 

0 

1 
1 

11 

17 

7 

17 

6 
10 

7 

1 

TOTAI., 

f  S  Cwnfdl  damsge.  Total  orthls 

|g;:  ci«.      .      .      . 

9 

1 

46 

16 

230 

80 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^  i  5  Cotelns  and  attering,  Total 
£^;      tffhii  Glass 

0 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

-fi? 

r Attempting  to  bnm 
Escaping  from  custody 
Exposing  the  person  to  insult 
Poijury 

L                      Total, 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

d 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

^ 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

GRAND  TOTAL, 

3 

8 

66 

1« 

266 

87 

This  Table  gives  a  Total  of  531  offenders  under  20 
of  age,  committed  during  the  year  for  trial. 
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TcAle  thomng  the  Age  and  Bex  ofpereoMy  under  £0  yeare  €f 
age,  Committed  for  2Hal^  and  tcAo  were  Convicted  during 
the  year  \%h^. 


Offences. 

Under  10  years 
of  age. 

10  years  of  age 
and  under  15. 

15  years  of  age 

and  under  30 

M. 

0 
0 
0 

F 

U. 

F 

M. 

0 

1 
0 

A  r  AasaolU,  Common 

1  1  Ste«liiig 

O  ^  Indecent  offenoea 

|l                          Totai^ 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

3 
0 
1 

4 

0 
0 

0 

u 

I 

1 

1, 

'Burglary 
Breaking  into  or  attempting 

in  daytime 

Total, 

rCattle,  horse,  andtbeep  stealing 
Embezzlement 
Frauds,  Ac 

lArceny  in  dwelling-houses  by 
servants 

Other  persons      . 

From  the  person  by  prostitutes 

Other  persons 

Simple  Larceny 
Larceny  from  shops     . 
Attempts  to  commit  Larceny 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

11 
1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

13 

1 

i    1           .    1 

©         1©           ©     ©©©©©ce     CO© 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
n 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
9 

0 

a 

0 

7 

4 

8 

10 

0 
0 
0 

0 

s 

0 

1 

0 

s 

b 

0 
5 
6 

8 
84 

0 
81 
21 
88 
28 

0 

u 

1 

10 

7 
9 

10 

7 
7 
ft 

^                                       TOTAI, 

1  S  J  Coining  and  uttering,  Total 
|g^    of  this  Class 

^4^55^  V  Attempting  to  burn. 
?i?S«      I  TotaI  of  this  Class 

M 

10 

160 

M 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

0 

0 

88 

11 

177 

64 

This  Table  gives  a  Total  of  280  Convictions  of  offenders 
under  20  years  of  age,  tried  during  they  earl853;  andthe  Grand 
Total  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  summarily  convicted  or 
committed  for  trial,  amounted  to  8619. 

The  total  number  of  person^  under  the  above  age  who  were 
taken  into  custody  during  the  year  is  as  follows  : — under  ten 
years  of  age,  684  males,  535  females ;  ten  years  of  age  and 
under  16,  2567  males,  94*8  females ;  15  years  of  age  and  un- 
der 20,  4746  males,  2689  females.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  of  48,656  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  taken  into  custody 
during  the  year,  27,350  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  not  one  of  these  culprits  was 
over  twenty  years  of  age.   Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  472 
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persons,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  jears,  were 
sommarily  convicted  of  the  unlawful  possession  of  goods  ;  and 
that  of  tJie  4,665  suspicious  characters  and  vagrants  summarily 
convicted,  924  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  1,501  between  ten 
and  fifteen,  2,150  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  If  these  were 
Scottish  culprits  we  should  be  able  to  state  their  ages,  and  the 
number,  if  any,  of  former  committals,  but  unfortunately  no 
such  statistical  information,  with  reference  to  these  young 
criminals,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hibles,  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent in  other  points,  now  before  us.  However,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  many  of  these  prisoners  were  being,  or  had  been, 
reared  to  crime  ;  and  assuming  that  pauperism  and  vice  are  as 
rife  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  we  would  assert  that  the  major- 
ity of  these  children  had  both  father  and  mother  living. 

What  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  criminals  in  Scotland 
is,  may  be  teamed  from  the  Sepori  of  the  fiev.  William 
Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  General  Prison  at  Perth — No.  IX,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland^  for  the  Year,  1853  :  it 
appears  that  of  the  85  juvenile  prisoners  committed  to  Perth 
Gaol  in  the  above  year, 

26      HAD  FATHER  AND  MOTHER    LIVING. 

9  Father  only. 

6  Father  and  Stepmother. 
2 1  Mother  only. 

7  Mother  and  Stepfather. 
1 3  Were  Orphans. 

Who  that  reads  these  facts,  and  considers  the  grave  import 
of  these  figures,  and  they  are  of  a  like  appalling  nature  all 
through  the  Kingdom  will  not  demand  the  Beformatory  and 
Sagged  School  for  the  child  criminal  or  neglected  child  ?  Who 
will  not  hold  with  John  Foster,  "  that  any  man  who  looks,  in 
the  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  still  brought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will  hear, 
with  contempt,  any  hypocritical  protest  against  so  much  in- 
terference with  the  discretion,  the  liberty  of  parents,  the  discre- 
tion, the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing  up  these  children  a 
nuisance  on   the  face  of  the  earth.'* 

To  all  who  believe  the  truth  of  these  wise  words  we  have 
appealed  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  If  other  advocacy,  than 
that  furnished  by  the  facts  and  figures  we  have  collected,  be 
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desired^  it  can  be  founds  id  melancholy  force^  amid  the  sad  Be- 
ports  of  the  Gaol  Chaplains^  and  amongst  the  records  of  our 
Criminal  Courts.* 

If  our  readers  should  be  desirous  of  knowing  how  the  in- 
terests of  the  destitute  or  criminal  juveniles  may  be  advanced, 
we  state  that^  incur  minds,  nothing  more  effective,  and  likely 
to  conduce  to  a  satisfactory  result,  can  be  now  attempted  than 
by  obtaining  signatures  for  a  memorial  such  as  the  following, 
(which  we  have  received  through  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son) and  by  procuring  its  presentation  to  the  Privy  Council, 
or  to  Parliament : — 

"  Copt  of  a  Proposed  Mebiorial  sent  by  the  Prbventite  and 
Beforhatort  School  Committkb  to  the  Gomnittbe  of  the 
Bagged  School  Uniok,  for  their  consideratioti  before  being 
presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Frivt  Council. 

To  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouncU  on  Education  in  behalf  of  Ragged 
Schools,  or  Free  Day  Schools  for  the  Dest^ute. 
Your  Lordships'  Memorialists  respectfully  beg  to  represent: 
That  an  increasing  large  class  of  Schools,  called  the  Bagged 
Schools,  or  Free  Day  Schools  for  the  Destitute^  intended  for  Uiose 
children  who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty 
of  their  parents,  are  inadmissible  to  the  existing  School  Establish- 
ments recognized  by  your  Lordships,  do  not,  and  cannot,  receive 
any  fair  proportion  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Public  Edu- 
cation under  the  existine  Begulations,  yet  that  for  their  mainte- 
nance  in  an  effective  condition,  they  require  it  in  a  far  higher  degree. 
They  cannot  at  present  receive  such  aidfor  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  The  neglected  condition  of  the  children  requires  very  peculiar 
qualifications  in  the  Master,  and  not  only  would  it  be  impos- 
sible for  many  an  excellent  Bagged  School  Master  to  go 
through  the  Examination  required  by  your  Lordships  for 
certified  Teachers  in  ordinary  Schools,  but  were  he  able  to 
do  so,  such  capabilities  would  by  no  means  test  the  fitness 
for  his  peculiar  duties,  while  other  qualifications  of  a  very 
different  kind  are  indispensable.  The  Masters,  therefore,  are 
not  aided. 

2nd.  The  arrangements  respecting  Pupil  Teachers  and  Stipendiary 
Monitors  are  inapplicable  in  Bagged  Schools.     Such  arrange- 


•  See  also  **  A  Sermon  preached  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Oxford,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  1853,'*  in  "  University  and  Other  Sermons." 
By  John  Field.  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxen,  Chaplain  of  the  Berk- 
shire Gaol,  Reading.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1853  It  issafficient 
to  add,  that  the  sermon  is  quite  worthy  the  author  of  the  valuable  work 
*•  Prison  Discipline,"  to  which  we  have  in  this  and  former  papers  been  so 
much  indebted. 
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menu  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of  training  Teachers.     It 
cannot  be  jour  Lordships*  desire  to  train  Teachers  for  the 
next  generation  from  the  most  degraded  children  of  this ; 
and  even  were  it  desired  to  form  Teachers  from  this  class  of 
Society,  the  want  of  early  training,  no  less  than  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  Ragged  Schools,  would  render 
the  children  trained  in  them  unable  to  pass  the  examination 
which  is  required. 
3rd.  That  Industrial  Training  given  in  Ragged  Schools,  which 
is  a  most  important  part  of  their  system,  tends  to  form  habits 
of  Industry  rather  than  to  teach  a  Trade,  and  though  its 
results  have  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial,  yet  the  fluc- 
tuating nature  of  such  Schools  prevents  that  progress  which 
your  Lordships'  regulations  require  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Schools. 
4th.  The  Buildings  for  such  Schools  are  necessarily  in  poor  parts 
of  towns,  and  however  well  adapted  they  may  be  for  the 
purpose,  they  will  seldom  be  such  as  would  receive  a  Grant 
from  the  Committee  of  Council  under  existing  regulations. 
5tb.  The  Schools  themselves  must  necessarily  be  in  such  an  Edu- 
cational Condition  that  they  would  hardly  be  considered  en- 
titled to  receive  Grants  of  Books  and  Apparatus  under  your 
Lordships*  present  regulations. 
Ragged  Schools,  or  Free  Day  Schools  for  the  Destitute,  are 
thereu^re  at  present  virtually  excluded  from  aid.     They  perform, 
however,  a  very  important  work  by  acting  on  a  class  as  yet  unin- 
fluenced by  religion  or  general  education.     But  such  Schools  to  be 
of  use  must  be  efficiently  conducted.     To  be  so,  a  much   larger 
amount  of  support  is  required  than  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of 
ordinary  Schools,  inasmuch  as  no  pence  are  paid  by  the  chihiren, 
and  a  larger  staff  of  Teachers,  many  of  them  Industrial,  is  required. 
The  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  benevolent  persons  have 
hitherto  failed  to  raise  an  adequate  income  for  such  Schools,  or  to 
carry  them  on  as  they  would  desire. 

Your  Memorialists  wouM  therefore  respectfully,    but  earnestly 
pray— 
1st.  That  Masters  who  ^iv6  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  Ragged  Schools  be  aided  by  a 
Grant  from  your  Lordships. 

2Dd.  That  Monitors  articled  for  two  or  three  years,  and  under, 
going  an  examination  calculated  to  test  their  fitness  for  as- 
sisting in  these  Schools,  should  receive  as  in  ordinary  Schools, 
a  reasonable  payment  for  their  services,  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  them  should  be  allowed. 

3rd.  That  your  Lordships*  Conditions  in  respect  of  Buildings, 
Industrial  Training,  and  Apparatus,  should  be  so  modified  as 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  such  Schools." 

If  further  proof  of  the  necessity   and  utility  of  a  legislative 
enactment,  such  as  that  in  tlie  foregoing    memorial  prayed^  be 
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required,  it  is  afforded  by  the  following  excellent  Report,  i#f 
Mr.  Edward  M'Gauran^  the  Master  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bagged  School,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Farrell,  the 
Manager  and  Superintendent  of  the  Institution. 

It  is  a  boys'  School,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  it  is 
not  alone  a  Ragged  School,  but  is,  in  addition  a  Sunday  School, 
and  we  hope  most  earnestly  that  it  will  soon  become,  like  the 
Broomer  School  and  Dormitory  in  Strand  Street,  an  Industrial 
Training  School.  Of  all  the  Ragged  Schools  in  these  Kingdoms 
this  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  to  which  the  Board  of  Education 
has  given  assistance,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  from  our  facts 
and  proofs  already  quoted,  and  long  since  before  the  Council 
of  Education,  that  no  Educational  institutions  are  more  worthy 
Government  aid  than  the  Ragged  Schools,  be  thev  Education^ 
only,  or  Industrial,  and  in  addition,  Feeding  Schools.  The 
Report  from  the  St.  Andrew's  School  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Rev.  J,  P.  Farrell,  Manager  and  SuDerintendetU  of  the  Andrtan 
Free  National  School,  Cumberland'Mreei,  South. 

Andrean  Free  National  School, 

February,   1854. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  particulars  of  the  working  of  this  school  since  its  opening 
on  the  iSrd  of  May,  1853,  for  the  education  of  pupils  unable  to  pay 
the  usual  weekl^y  fee  of  a  penny  each. 

Description  of  the  School, — The  school  is  entered  by  two  doors  on 
the  north  side.  Opposite  the  doors  are  two  fire  places  in  which  fires 
are  kept  during  five  months  of  the  year.  On  each  of  the  other  sides 
are  three  windows  which  open  above  and  below,  thus  securing  the 
advantage  of  suflBci en t  ventilation.  The  room  measures  73  feet  in 
length,  36  in  breadth,  and  16  in  height.  There  are  12  writing  desks, 
each  21  feet  long— in  point  of  quality,  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  and  those  in  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborough-street.  Each 
dcvvk  accommodates  14  boys  writing,  and  therefore  nearly  170  chil- 
dren can  write  together.  The  circles  in  which  the  children  stand, 
when  in  classes,  are  marked  at  convenient  distances  by  brass  naib  in 
the  floor. 

Description  of  the  Children, — A  considerable  number  of  the  chil- 
dren are  orphans  ;  the  parents  of  the  remainder,  male  and  female, 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  drunkards.  Notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  and  the  certain  penalty  of  14  days' imprisonment, 
in  ca.se  of  detection,  the  orphans  almost  universally,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  those  who  have  both  parents  living,  subsist  by  begging 
in  the  public  streets.  Frequently  on  making  enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  a  boy's  absence  from  school  I  have  received  the  answer,  •*  he  ^ot  14 
days,sir.*'No  person  seeing  those  children  immediately  upon  admission, 
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with  their  hair  growing  wild,  their  whole  bodies  corered  with  dirt, 
and  their  filthy  tattered  ^rinents,  could  avoid  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sioa  that  thej  had  been  verj  sadly  neglected.  Their  morality  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  their  appearance.  Nothing  that  I  had  before 
conceived  of  precocioos  depravity  enabled  me  to  form  the  faintest 
idea  of  that  which  came  under  my  observation  during  the  first  two 
months  of  my  experience  in  this  school.  Feeling  confident  that  this 
monstrous  evil,  unless  destroyed  at  the  outset,  would  in  time  acquire 
a  stren^h  not  to  be  resisted,  I  determined  to  meet  it  at  once,  and 
to  spare  no  labour,  however  painful,  in  the  endeavour  to  crush  it 
effectoallj.  1  accordingly  applied  with  all  the  energy  I  could  com- 
mand«  setting  apart  an  hour  everv  day  for  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints ;  but  I  found  all  my  pupils  such  inveterate  liars  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  dimculty  I  could  elicit  a  confession 
even  of  faults  to  which  I  had  been  myself  an  eye  witness.  This  state 
of  things  placed  me  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  The  vice  of  lying 
was  first  to  be  subdued  before  I  could  even  attack  the  grosser  im- 
morality which  it  sheltered.  I  had  a  very  large  attendance  and  no 
assistant— 'there  was  no  time  to  be  lost—- some  effective  plan  must  be 
adopted  forthwith.  1  made  up  my^aind  that  no  matter  how  nume- 
roQS  the  cases  requiring  investigation,  I  would  be  satisfied  should 
I  succeed  in  detecting  even  a  smgle  liar  a  day.  As  the  children 
perceived  that  I  pardoned  those  who  told  the  truth,  and  that  I  was 
determined  to  hunt  down  the  liar,  who  had  no  chance  of  escape  (for 
I  took  in  hands  those  only  whom  I  knew  1  was  competent  to  manage)  the 
difficulty  of  reform  became  gradually  less  It  was  no  longer  holding  out 
to  the  last.  At  the  daily  investigations  each  hef^hn  to  show  an  eager- 
ness for  his  own  case  to  come  on  that  he  mi^ht  be  relieved  from  sus- 
pense  by  simply  telling  the  truth.  These  investigations  lasted  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  have  well  repaid  me 
for  my  trouble,  as  except  against  a  few  new  boys  I  have  not  since 
heard  any  complaint  of  a  serious  nature. 

Discipline. — ^No  bov  is  allowed  to  speak  unless  on  business,  and 
then  he  holds  out  his  hand  as  a  sign  that  he  wishes  permission. 
Orders,  general  and  particular,  are  not  only  obeyed  promptly,  but 
without  the  least  sign  of  reluctance.  In  passing  to  and  from,  and 
also  in  moving  through  the  School,  the  children  march  in  a  single 
file,  keeping  the  step  and  with  their  hands  behind.  The  great  rule 
for  order  and  regularity,*'  a  time  and  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  its  proper  time  and  place,"  is  constantly  inculcated 
and  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  fact,  every  thing  is  ready  five  minutes 
before  the  period  specified  in  the  "Table,"  in  order  that  there  should 
not  be  a  moment  lost  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  commenc- 
ing  the  next  subject.  By  having  the  necessary  arrangements  completed 
before  the  time,  all  confusion  is  avoided  ;  the  children  have  their 
books  or  writing  materials  at  their  hands,  classes  are  supplied  with 
instructors,  and  the  whole  machinery  moves,  as  it  were,  of  itself — 
no  noise — no  bustle — no  disorder  of  any  kind. 

Attendance In  a    lar^^e  School  like  this,  where  the  children  are 

taught  in  classes,  regularity  of  attendance  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.     As  the  teacher  proceeds  gradually,  making  the  class  under- 
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stand  each  lesson  before  he  commences  the  next,  and  so  continues  till 
he  finishes  his  instructions  on  a  given  subject,  it  is  evident  that  a  child 
absent  even  for  a  few  days,  finds  it  extremelj  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  overtake  his  class  fellows.  In  this  School,  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  its  opening,  there  was  hardly  a  pupil  who  did 
not  absent  himself  two  or  three  days  in  each  week.  To  make  my 
teaching  effective  I  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  devoting 
two  or  three  days  to  lessons  on  a  division  of  a  subject  which  would 
otherwise  require  only  one  day.  This  was  a  really  serious  loss  of 
time  and  labor,  as  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  require,  ceUeris 
paribus^  two  or  three  teachers  to  effect  as  much  in  a  given  time,  as 
one  teacher  in  a  school  regularly  attended.  Knowing  that 
irregularity  of  attendance  is  owing  to  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
school  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  children,  and  that  to  excite 
such  interest  by  literary  improvement  alone  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  means  calculated  to  effect  my  object 
more  speedily.  These  were  simple  enough.  I  suggested  the 
propriety  of  distributing  strong  linen  bibs  from  time  to  time  to 
those  who  should  appear  cleanest  and  be  most  regular  in  attendance. 
This  suggestion  having  been  acted  upon,  I  lost  no  time  in  informing 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  those  who  were  absent,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  linen  had  been  purchased  to  make  bibs  for  the  boys,  and 
that  no  child,  no  matter  how  ragged,  should  get  one  unless  he  attend- 
ed school  regularly,  had  his  hair  cut  short,  and  his  face  washed 
every  morning.  A  complete  change  has  taken  place  since  the  first 
distribution  of  bibs.  The  long  matted  hair  has  been  cut  off,  coal 
dust  and  soot  have  disappeared  from  the  face,  hands  and  feet,  the 
crowd  of  children  "  late"  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  round  the  door 
after  10  o'clock ;  and,  an  increase  in  the  daily  attendance  of  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  roll,  with  an  actual  increase  of  117 
has  been  the  result. 

Table  Showing  the  li umber  JdmUied,.DUcAarged,  and  Removed, 
in  each  of  the  daises^from  the  Opening  till  \Zth  Feb,  1854. 


Cla83e«. 

Admitted. 

Discharged* 

Rernored. 

Romaining. 

First   Class 
Second  „ 
Third     ., 
Fourth  „ 

580 

163 

43 

3 

351 

ni 

34 
3 

58 

24 

2 

0 

171 

86 

31 

2 

Total 

789 

597 

84 

290 

•  Some  boys  who  were  discharged  for  irregularity  of  attendance,  (see 
Kule  6)  have  been  re-admitted,  and  are  included  in  the  number  admitted. 
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Orgamzatiem. — ^The  working  power  consists  of  two  Trained 
Teachers,  three  paid  Monitors,  and  twelve  special  class,  or  unpaid. 
Monitors.  The  paid  Monitors  have  been  selected  from  amongst  the 
smartest  and  most  intelligent  boys  in  both  schools.  One  is  paid  six- 
pence, and  each  of  the  others,  one  shilling  weekly ;  these  payments 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  their  improvement,  both  as  regards 
their  literary  acqmrements  and  their  efficiency  as  Monitors.  They 
teach  two  hours  daily,  call  the  Rolls,  distribute  requisites,  and  each 
has  his  share  of  the  school  accounts  to  keep.  The  unpaid  Monitors 
are  selected  from  those  of  the  higher  class  of  pupils  who  are  most 
willing  to  teach,  and  who  can  attend  the  morning  lesson  at  9  o'clock. 
As  these  boys  receive  no  payment  for  their  services,  it  is  evident 
that  they  would  soon  get  tired  of  teaching  if  not  encouraged  in  some 
other  way.  They  are  instructed  specially  by  one  of  the  Teachers  every 
morning,  in  those  subjects  whicn  their  duties  as  Monitors  prevent 
them  from  attending  to  durinfr  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  and 
they  are  allowed  an  extra  quantity  of  bread.  Once  a  week  they 
receive  a  lesson  on  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their 
classes,  as  to  order  and  method  of  teaching.  Every  Monitor  has 
his  own  particular  class,  and  as  the  number  removed  to  a  higher 
class  depends  upon  his  efficiency,  an  account  is  kept  by  the  Teacher 
of  the  number  which  he  removes  in  each  class,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  the  Monitor,  from  whose  class  the  greatest  number  has 
been  removed,  is  presented  with  a  small  premium.  It  takes  very 
little  time  to  keen  these  accounts.  Besides  the  emulation  they  ere* 
ate  amongst  the  Monitors,  they  are  a  check  on  the  boys  themselves  ; 
for,  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  they  were  found  strolling  about 
from  class  to  class  in  the  same  division.  The  improvement  of  the 
Monitors,  pud  and  unpaid,  is  by  no  means  neglected  ;  on  the  con. 
trary,  it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Teachers  to  have  them  well 

f  rounded,  at  least  in  the  subjects  which  they  have  to  teach.  Can* 
idates  for  the  office  of  paid  Monitor  constitute  a  special  class. 
When  a  vacancy  for  a  Monitor  occurs  an  examination  is  held,  and 
the  boy  in  the  class  who  answers  best  is  promoted.  The  name  of 
any  member  of  the  special  class  who  absents  himself  from  the  morn- 
ing lesson  without  permission,  whose  attendance  is  irregular,  or  who 
has  not  eiven  satisfaction  in  the  conducting  of  his  class,  is  struck  off 
the  Monitors*  Boll. The  Teacher  examines  the  classes  receiving  mon- 
itorial instruction  in  regular  succession,  to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  to  remove  those  whom  he 
finds  qualified.  After  examining  a  class  he  teaches  it  for  some  time, 
to  afford  the  Monitor  a  practical  lesson  in  teaching.  He  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  Monitor's  attention  to  the 
common  practice  of  bestowing  all  care  on  one  boy,  and  leaving 
the  others  to  wait  for  their  turn ;  telling  him  that,  with  this  wav  of 
doing  business,  supposing  there  are  ten  boys  in  the  class,  each  boy, 
instead  of  being  occupied  the  whole  time,  is  working  only  the  one- 
tenth  of  it  ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  Monitor  who  keeps  alive  the 
attention  of  his  entire  olass*  is  doin^  as  much,  without  working 
harder,  as  ten  Monitors  who  teach  individually. 
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1  have  carefully  prepared  the  following  Table  : — 

Agas  of  the  Children,  Per  c&ntage  of  the  number 

in  Attendance, 
6  years  and  under       ...  ...  ...         25*5 

Between  5  and  6        ...  ...  ...  6*5 

*>        o    9t     <         ...  ...  •••  6*1 

9*        7      »*     o        ...  ...  ...  o*4 

yi  O         99         V  ...  ...  ...  I  I  '5 

ff  V       ti     lU  ...  ...  ...  V'v 

„      10     „  11        ...  10-6 

„      11     „  12         171 

„      12     „  13        •..  ...  ..  5-0 

Occupation  of  Parents.  Per  cetUage  of  the 

number  on  Rolls, 

Labourers      ...  •,.  ...  ...     54 

Gasmen   1 

Carmen    >  ...  ...  ...       9 

Servants  J 

Tradesmen  ...  ...  ...      5 

Total         ...  ...  ...     68 

Rules. — 1.  The  Teachers  attend  every  Monday  momiDg*  from 
9  till  10  o'clock,  to  admit  Pupils. 

2.  No  child  having  any  infectious  disease,  or  deficient  in  personal 
cleanliness,  can  be  admitted  or  retained. 

3.  Children  wishing  to  be  admitted  must  apply  to  the  Teacher 
on  Monday  morning,  from  9  till  10  o'clock. 

4.  The  doors  are  closed  every  morning  precisely  at  Ten  o'clock, 
and  the  children  are  dismissed  at  three,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
the  Schools  are  closed  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

5.  An  opportunity  for  separate  Religious  Instruction  is  afforded 
every  day,  from  half  past  ten  till  eleven  o'clock. 

6.  If  any  child  be  frequently  absent,  or  absent  five  days  success- 
ively, and  the  cause  be  not  made  known  to  the  Teachers  before  the 
expiration  of  the  ^\e  dayii,  such  child  will  be  discharged  from  the 
School. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  M*Gaurak."* 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  lloninn  Catholic,  aud,  therefore,  one 
which  may  be  considered  a  sectarian  School.  But  we  con- 
tend that  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  National  System  shoald  be 

*  This  excellent  Report  is  entirely  the  composition  of  Mr.  M'Ganran, 
aud  all  the  facts  detailed  are  the  result  of  a  system  formed  and  carried 
out  by  himself.  He  was  trained  in  the  Marlborongh-street  School,  and 
is  a  credit  to  it. — £d. 
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extended  to  these  Schools :  that  is,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every 
creed  in  those  Kingdoms  should  have  the  right  to  demand  for 
it's  own  people,  if  it  Mill,  a  fair  share  of  support — but  we 
would  prefer,  if  possible,  to  see  our  ragged  juveniles  of  all 
religions  gathered  beneath  one  roof,  to  learn  God's  law,  each 
according  to  the  religion  of  his  parents,  even  though  that  religion 
were  but  nominal.  It  is  only  by  adopting  either  of  these 
modes  of  governmental  support  that  the  movement  can 
become  a  popular  one  in  Ireland. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  St.  Andrew's  School  receives 
5np|)ort  from  the  Board  of  Education ;  but  the  support  is 
merely  that  given  to  it  as  a  minor  National  School.  The  Com- 
missioners have  no  power  to  recognize  a  Bagged  School, 
although  we  have  reason  to  consider  that  they  would  be  most 
willing  to  do  so  if  permitted  by  the  Legislature.  Were  the 
St.  Andrew's  School  Iicdusteial  it  would  be  perfect. 

And  now  that  our  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Reformatory  and 
Bagged  Scliools  is  concluded,  and  re-stating  that  in  our  next 
number  we  shall  display  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  systems  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  of  Convict  and 
Penal  Labor,  we  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  however  much 
the  philanthropist  may  feel  gratified  in  the  success  of  all  and  each 
of  these  questions,  the  tax  payer  has  equal  cause  for  self-gra- 
tnlation.  Jf  the  one  experience  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  improved  method  by  which  education  is  combined  witli 
reformation, — the  other  can  as  truly  feel  elated,  because  his 
property  is  rendered  more  secure,  and  fewer  calls  are  made 
upon  his  breeches  pocket  for  tlie  support  of  the  Gaol,  the 
Workhouse,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Convict  Ship.  Would  that 
these  things  bad  been  known  to  our  fathers;  would  that  they  were 
fMy  known  now,  for  well  has  it  been  written — *'  What  heca- 
tombs of  virtue  may  we  not  have  sacrificed,  merely  by  a  mis- 
taken process  in  punishing  vice  !  How  much,  also,  may  we 
not  have  multiplied  sinners  by  an  erroneous  definition  of  sin."* 

•  See  '•  Tnuifportation  Not  Neceesary/'    By  C.  B.   Adderley,   Esq  , 
M.P.  for  North  Staffordehire 


Art.  VL— EMIGBATION,  EMIGRANTS,  AND 
EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

1.  Annual  Bepart  o^the  Colonial  Land  and  Emi^aiion  Com- 

mifdoners.  1858.    Presented  to  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
mentj  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

2.  Act  for  ^  Better  BegukUion  of  Ba%9enger  Ships.    15tli 

and  16th  of  Victoria,  Chapter  44.      Royal  Assent,  1852. 
S.  Mefnorandum  on  tie  Same,  for    tie    Use  of  Emigration 

Offices.    Published  by  The  Emigration  Commissioners. 

1853. 
4.  Beports  to  The  Board  Of  Trade,  on  tie  Loss  of  ""Tie  Annk 

Jamf'  and  "  Tayleure,"  Emigrant  Ships.     1854. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time,  corresponding  with  the 
arrival  of  the  chief  day  trains  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  at  the  King's  Bridge  Terminus  in  Dublin, 
when  a  procession,  fraught  with  most  striking  and  most  melan- 
choly interest,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  may  be  observed 
setting  out  from  the  point  of  our  noble  quays  nearest  to  that 
Terminus,  and  wending  its  painful  and  mournful  way  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  river,  to  where  the  beautiful  pile  of  the 
Custom  House  is  distinguishable  in  the  far  distance,  towering 
amongst  the  masts  of  the  shipping. 

Striking  is  the  sight  to  a  Dublin  eye,  if  only  because 
of  the  unusual  throng  upon  the  quays : — ^a  throng  not  easily 
paralleled  even  in  our  busiest  thoroughfares  elsewhere. 
The  sad  indications  of  dependance  and  decay,  which  Lord 
Byron  saw  in  the 

"Thin  streets  and  foreign  aspects'* 
of  the  fallen  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  are  yet  more  plainly  to  be 
observed  in  Dublin  ;  and  hence  to  the  citizen  or  accustomed 
visitor,  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  crowd  in  our  streets  be- 
comes immediate  matter  of  remark  and  wonder. 

Melancholy,  most  melancholy,  is  the  sight  to  the  eye  not 
only  of  the  Dublin  citizen  or  resident,  but  to  the  eye  of  every 
Irishman,  who  is  worthy  of  being  so  called.  And  indeed  the  spec- 
tacle is  one  of  sadness  and  gloomy  foreboding  to  each  humane 
mind,  to  every  statesmanlike  mind,  no  matter  of  what  clime  or 
country  its  possessor  may  be,  when  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
meaning  and  actual  cht^acter — the  causes,  and  the  only  too 
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well  proved,  and  now  admitted  evil  effects,  of  this  mournful  pro- 
cession, which,  on  following  it  to  the  shipping,  he  finds  to 
be  the  outgoing  of  a  People  I 

What  he  thus  sees  is,  as  we  have  stated,  a  long,  continuous 
procession,  or  stream,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles,  from  the  South  Western  fiailway  Terminus 
at  King's  Bridge  to  the  Custom  House  (opposite  to,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  the  ships  are  berthed  in  waiting  for  their 
prey)  a  mixed  stream  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  their 
humble  baggage,  hurrying  to  quit  for  ever  their  native  land  I 

It  is  not  (at  least  at  present,  whatever  ic  may  some  time  ago 
have  been,)  a  departing  crowd  of  paupers :  butimhappily  an 
exodus  of  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  constituted, 
as  it  were,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  laud ; — the  farmers  and 
comfortable  tenantry — ^the  young  and  strong,  the  hale  and 
hearty — ^the  pride  and  the  prime  of  our  Nation ! 

Why  and  wherefore  is  this  ?  The  causes  of  it  are  said  to  lie 
deep,  and  to  be  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible  of  expla- 
nation and  elucidation,  without  a  long  and  intricate  inquisition. 
This  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assertion.  It  is  not  the  case  in 
fact.  It  is  most  certainly  not  the  case  as  regards  the  original 
and  great  leading  cause.  Minor  and  subsequent  influences 
may  possibly  be  found  to  need  detailed  investigation  and  delay  ; 
that  is,  if  their  operation  be  considered  extensive  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  delay.  But  this  is  at  best  a  very 
donbtful  question. 

The  real,  and  simple,  and  original  cause  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
confessed  and  indisputable  fact  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative mismanagement  of  our  country — or,  to  express  our- 
selves more  briefly — in  her  mis-government. 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  Englishmen  at  once,  and  ener- 
getically ask,''What  I  do  you  attribute  the  potato  rot,which  first 
gave  the  signal  for  the  Exodus  of  the  Irish  peasantry — do  you 
attribute  this  infliction  of  Providence,  this  Divine  visitation, 
to  English  devising  and  English  agency  ?" 

Pnnkly,  we  are  half  disposed  to  meet  this  querulous,  self- 
accnsing,enquiry  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  with  an  affirmative. 
Their  evil  handling  of  Ireland,  or  that  of  their  Government,  so 
predi8)X)6ed  her  for  the  ravages  of  the  calamity  in  question, 
and  so  heavily  aggravated  those  ravages,  th9t  the  miseries 
thence  resulting  may  be  almost  entirely  ascribed  to  England ; 
and  thus,  the  practical  effect  has  been  not  otlierwise  than  if  the 
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chief  food  of  the  Irish  people  had  been  purposely  and  actually 
destroyed  by  an  £ngli9h  army. 

Ireland,  to  use  a  forcible  expression,  and  indeed  a  striking 
confession,  of  WiUiam  Pitt,  when  speaking,  in  1785,  of  the 
policy  observed  towards  her  by  Great  Britain  up  to  that 
period  : — ''  has  been  systematically  deprived  of  her  resour- 
ces/' She  has  been  so  drained  by  the  united  agencies  of  ab- 
senteeism, concentration  of  offices  and  public  establishments  in 
England,  and  taxation  beyond  her  ability,  and  directly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Articles  of  Union,  that  all  classes  of  her  popula- 
tion have  suffered  in  more  or  less  degree. 

The  overwhelming  competition  of  her  richer  neighbour, 
whose  strength  and  whose  wealth  have  never  been  subject  to 
the  wasting  influences  recorded  in  our  melancholy  history,  has 
continued  in  our  own  days  that  repression  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  which  was  begun  by 
legislative  enactment  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  vigor- 
ously and  relentlessly  carried  on  by  the  same  means 
throughout  the  eighteenth,  until  within  a  few  years  of  its 
close.*  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  whole  pressure  of 
population  is  thrown  in  Ireland  upon  the  land ;  while  the 
value  of  that  land,  estimated  by  its  actual  working  profit,  has 
necessarily  been  diminished  by  the  absence  of  trading  and 
commercial  prosperity  :  no  law  of  social  economy  being  more 
clearly  estabUshed,  than  that  the  various  branches  of  industry 
in  a  country  are  mutually  dependent  and  mutuaUy  supportiDg^ 
and  therefore  that  the  annihilation  or  depression  of  one  inevi- 
tably occasions  injury  to  the  others. 

We  have  used,  with  an  especial  purpose  and  meaning,  the 
expression  of  '^  estimating  the  value  of  land  in  Ireland  by  its 
actual  working  profit."  This  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  nominal  and  forced  value  which  it  held  for  a  long 
period,  owing  to  circumstances  of  no  happy  omen  or  operation. 
The  total  want  of  other  resources,  save  those  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  the  consequent  pressure  before  alluded  to,  of 
the  whole  industrial  population  on  the  land  (with  compara- 
tively insignificant  exceptions  in  one — the  Northern — pro- 
vince of  Ireland,)  inevitably  tended  to  swell  the  rental — from 
the  kind  of  auction  bidding  that  occurred  among  the  people 
whenever  a  plot  of  land  was  in  the  market.      The  amount 

•See  Ibibh  Quabtbblt  Bevibw,  Vol.  III.  No.  11,  p.  537,  Art. 
"  Maguire  on  the  Deyelopement  of  Irish  Industry. " 
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thas  reached  in  figures  was  plainly  forced^  and  in  fact  nomi- 
nal,— the  starving  peasants  whose  biddings  were  the  bases 
of  its  calcalation,  almost  invariably  CEuled,  in  more  or  less 
degree,  to  perform  their  exorbitant  obligations ;  and  all  the 
powers  of  coercion  in  the  landlord's  hands — ^and  those  powers 
were  neither  few  nor  simple — seldom  ended  by  accomplishing 
anything  beyond  the  substitution  of  another  struggling  crea- 
ture— similarly  large  of  promise  and  scant  of  performance — 
for  the  wretch  turned  out  upon  the  road,  to  starve  and  die. 

The  effect  of  this  general  impoverishment  upon  the  large 
proportion  which  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  her  population — a  proportion  which 
cannot  be  less  than  two-thirds  —  has  been  to  reduce 
them  to  a  very  low,  because  a  very  economic,  standard 
of  living.  Ifrom  this  they  were  deprived  of  all  chance  of 
escape  by  the  state  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country,  whereby  the  landlord,  or  the  landlord's  agent — ^gene- 
rally more  exacting  and  merciless  than  himself,  even  in  his  own 
straitest  necessity  and  sorest  need — was  enabled  at  will  to  raise 
the  rent ;  and  did  raise  it,  whenever  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  from  any  little  increase  of  comforts,  or  decency  of  appear- 
ance, indications  that  the  tenant  was  able  to  struggle 
onward,  and  might  be  induced  to  pay,  or,  under  strong  coercion, 
to  promise  to  pay,  a  higher  rent.  Hence,  the  unfortunate  tenant 
was  reduced  down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  living,  and  the  potato 
being  the  most  prolific  article  of  nourishment,  and  far  the 
cheapest,  the  potatoe  became  his  only  food.^ 

W  hen  the  terrible  disaster  of  1845—46,  the  ''Potatoe  Rot;' 
as  it  is  popularly  termed,  came  upon  a  counjtry  and  a  people  so 
circamstanoed,  wide  desolation  and  death  were  the  inevitable 
results !  The  poor  had  not  means  to  purchase  other  food ;  and 
the  help  which  England  extended  proved  but  a  most  insuffi- 
cient, partial,  and  temporary  resource.  Those  who  perished  not 
in  the  first  seasons  of  distress,  hastened  to  fly  from  a  country 
that  appeared  doomed ;  and  as  they  found  a  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  strong  domestic  afiections  for  which 
Ireland  has  ever  been  so  noted,  stimulated  them  incessantly 
to  labor  till  they  could  transmit,  to  tiieir  less  fortunate  relatives 
at  home,  the  means  of  joining  them  in  America. 

Soccessive  failures,  daring  seven  successive  years,   of  that 

•  See  ••  The  Taxation  of  Ireland,"  in  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  12,  p.  883;  and  see  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  13.  p.  2J0,  Art.  *'  The  Iritk 
Land  Question,"  for  a  fall  disquisition  on  these  topics. 

2b 
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which  had  been  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  not  only 
served  to  keep  sdive  the  impulses  that  had  thus  stimmated  flight 
among  the  timid,  but  which  had  likewise  broken  down  the  spirit 
and  the  resolution  of  the  most  hopeful  and  most  perseveriDg — 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  cry  of  '^  sauve  qui  pent''  had  gone  forth 
throughout  the  laud.  The  one  thought  and  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  or  saving  up  as  much  as  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  American  voyage  took  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  and  Ireland  nearly  altogether  ceased 
to  be  regarded  by  her  people  as  a  home  and  an  abiding  place ! 
To  examine  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  wholesale 
out»^oing — this  ''  Exodus  "  as,  in  the  affected  language  of  the 
day,  it  has  been  called,  and  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  miseries  that  are  undergone  by  the  poor  exiles  in  their 
flight,  is  our  object  in  the  present  paper.  We  have 
introduced  the  foregoing  topics  because,  in  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  enter  upon  details  without  the  preliminary 
exposition  we  have  made,  and  the  points  reviewed  do  really 
constitute  a  veritable  and  necessary  part  of  our  subject, 
although  apparently  more  in  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

We  shall  now  insert  a  table  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  emigration  from  Ireland  has  extended,  from 
the  year  1846  up  to  the  year  1853,  as  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Board  specially  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
emigration,  and  styled  the  ''Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 
missioners.'* Of  these  gentlemen  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  write  ;  and  for  brcvit/s  sake  shall  henceforth  style  them 
"The  Commissioners,"  requesting  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  designation,  whilst  we  shall  set  out  in  full  the  special  title 
of  any  other  body,  or  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

It  is  to  be  premised,  ere  giving  the  following  statistics^ 
that  they  include  departures  from  the  Clyde  and  Mersey,  as 
well  as  from  Irish  Ports.  This  is  at  once  accounted  for  by 
the  well  known  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion — so  large 
as  to  render  the  remainder  insignificant — of  the  Irish  Emigra- 
tion crosses  the  Channel  to  English  and  Scotch  Ports  in  search 
of  the  vessels  ultimately  to  bear  them  away. 

Of  the  Irish  domiciled  in  England  a  very  few  indeed  have 
been  known  to  emigrate ;  and  no  deduction  need  be  made 
for  them  from  the  sum  total,  estimated  by  the  Commissioners, 
of  the  drain  from  Ireland. 
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The  following  then  is  their  estimate^  after  allowing  for  the 
English  and  Scotch  in  the  same  vessels  with  Irish  : — 


Years.  Persons. 
1847... 219,885 
1848. ..181,816 
1849... 21 8,842 
1850. ..213,649 
1851. ..£54,587 
1852.. .224,997 

Total  or  «7«n   1,313,226 


Money  sent  bj  Irish  in  Amer- 
ica,for  passage  out  of  friends. 

1848 £460,000 

1849 540,000 

1850 957,000 

1851 990,000 

1852 1,404,000 

Total  for  6 years  £4,351,000 


We  have  also  quoted  the  stat-eraent  of  amount  of  money- 
remittances  from  Irish  in  the  United  States  a!id  Canada, 
(chiefly  the  former)  as  a  point  of  equal  interest  with  that  of 
the  number  of  emigrants.  The  money  amount  is  actually  under' 
9iaiefl:  for,  as  the  Commissioners  remark,in  page  10  of  their  last 
Report — presented  towards  the  end  of  last  Session — *'large  as 
Aesepeturiisare,they  takenoaccountof  money  sent  homethrough 
private  hands,of  which  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  information, 
but  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  inconsiderable." 

Incidentally,  and  in  passing, we  may  note  a  rather  curious  fact 
open  to  some  conjectural  enquiry.  The  money  amount  sent 
home  in  1851  was  more  than  double  that  sent  in  1848,  yet 
the  total  of  Emigration  in  the  season  succeeding  the  former 
period  was  only  6,000  less  than  that  in  the  season  succeeding 
the  latter, — the  numbers  being,  respectively,  218,842,  and 
224,997  :  allowing  that  the  cost  of  the  passage  has  been 
cheapened  one-third,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  interval,  there 
still  remains  a  very  large  amount,  the  disposition  of  which  is 
not  apparent.  Tlie  readiest  account  to  be  given  of  it  is,  that 
it  was  spent  in  the  immediate  and  urgent  necessities  of  the 
int  dreadful  season  of  distress  and  famine. 

Before  dipping  into  any  of  the  intricacies  of  figures  in  detail, 
we  wish  to  afford  the  reader  a  su£Scient,general  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  extraordinary  Emigration-movement  we 
are  considering  has  proceeded,  and  under  which  it  is  still 
progressing. 

Australia  is  the  point  of  one  great  division  of  the  Emigra- 
tion; and  North  America  (including  both  the  United  States  and 
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British  possesaions)  is  the  goal  of  the  other.  The  propoTtioDs 
which  prevailed  daring  the  last  periods  of  which  we  have  an 
account — ^the  years  1851  and  1852 — were  as  follow  : — 


TMTt. 

To  the  United 
States. 

Britlah  AflMriea. 

AoBtnlto. 

Another 
places. 

ToUL        > 

1851 
1852 

267.357 
244,261 

42,605 
32.876 

21,532 
87,881 

4,472 
3,749 

335.966  ' 
868,764 

The  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  the  Australian  Emigration 
not  alone  clearly  accounts  for  the  trifling  decrease  of  the 
American  total,  but  shows  that  the  temptation  of  the  gold 
discoveries  is  beginning  to  operate  powerfully. 

There  are  the  two  following  subdivisions,  as  they  maybe  styled, 
of  the  Emigration .  To  Australia  there  isan  Emigration  conducted 
not  only  under  Government  regulation — ^Ihat  is,  under  super- 
intendence of  the  Commissioners  before  alluded  to,  but  actually 
promoted  and  mainly  paid  for  by  them.  There  is,  secondly, 
what  is  called  the  free  Emigration,  namely,  that  which  is  indeed 
subject  to  the  Commissioners'  supervision,  but  origiiuUes  in 
private  enterprize,  and  is  mainly  controlled  by  private  agree- 
ments. The  Australian  Emigration  includes  the  two  sub- 
divisions just  mentioned,  but  the  American  Emigration  is  alto- 
gether of  the  last,  or  second,  description — that  styled  *'febb." 

Attempts  to  regulate  the  "Passenger"  trade  date  earlier 
than  the  present  century,  and  indeed  began  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  acquisition  and  settlement  of  the  North  American 
Provinces — the  present  United  States.  The  reader  is,  doubtless, 
aware  of  the  system  by  which  it  was,  for  many  years,  attempted 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  labor  in  those  provinces, — a  period 
extending  even  so  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
Bebellion  in  1685, when  it  originated  with  the  infamous  Jeffries. 

The  system  was  a  compound  of  convict  transportation 
and  of  the  slave  trade,  both  in  their  worst  forms ;  and  it  was* 
productive  of  sUch  miseries  and  horrors,  that  feeble  as  was  the 
public  opinion  of  those  days,  it  became  concentrated  enough  to 
compel  the  ruling  powers  to  devise  means  of  mitigation  and 
control.  Subsequently,  under  the  increasing  pressure  of  pubhc 
odium,  the  system  was  gradually  restricted  more  and  more, 
until  it  shrunk  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  pristine  injustice.  But 
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its  total  and  absolute  relinquishment  dates  only  firom  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Bevolution. 
We  would  here  willingly  dwell  on  the  history  of  Emigration, 
forced  and  voluntary,  during  the  times  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  at  all  suitably 
with  the  pressingly  important  subject  of  our  present  Emi- 
gration, were  we  to  give  place  to  what  does  not  immediately" 
and  directly  concern  it. 

It  was  not  till  sometime  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  in  1785,  that  voluntary  emigration  began  to  assume 
impcvtance  enough  to  attract  the  special  attention  of  the 
L^islature  As  to  convict-emigration,  or  transportation—* 
(which,  on  the  cessation  of  the  system  under  which  it  was 
carried  on  to  the  colonies,  or  ^^filantations"  as  they  were 
called,  of  America,  had  found  a  new  outlet  in  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Cook  in  the  Pacific,) — the  active  superintendence 
of  Government  officers,  not  only  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  but 
daring  the  voyage  out,  and  at  the  port  of  landing,  provided 
chiefly  for  its  requirements.  And  whatever  power  was  wanting 
for  its  better  regulations  was  given,  from  time  to  time,  in 
occasional  clauses  of  what  were  then  known  as  "AokA-poteA" 
acts  of  Parliament: — acts  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  include, 
within  the  compass  of  one  statute,  the  legislation  for  a  variety 
of  matters  not  deemed  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  entitled 
to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  act  of  Parhament  for  themselves. 

To  this  clnmsy,  and,  as  it  appears  to  our  eyes,  really  disgrace- 
ful expedient,  resort  was  subsequently  had,  for  a  brief  period, 
when  regulations  were  to  be  imposed  upon  free  emigration.  The 
latter  received  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  stimulus  after  the 
settlement  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  country ;  and 
such  were  the  evils  and  miseries  which  the  want  of  experience 
in  the  emigrants,  or  the  cupidity  of  the  exporters  of  the  human 
freight  entailed  upon  the  latter,  that  ere  a  dozen  years  had  quite 
elapsed  since  the  stream  began  to  set  outwards  strongly.  Parlia- 
ment was  forced  to  lay  aside  its  apathy^  and  commenced  to 
Itrgislate,  separately  and  especially,  for  free  emigration. 

The  first  act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  in  1803,  and 
takes  its  place  on  the  Statute  Book,  under  the  designation  of 
the  i3d  of  George  the  Thi^d,  chapter  56.  By  this  act  the  num. 
her  of  passengers  to  be  carried  in  any  British  vessel  was  limited 
to  one  person  (including  the  crew)  for  every  two  tons  of  the 
unladen  part  of  the  ship ;  and  in  foreign  vessels  two  persons 
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for  every  5  tons.  Vessels  lo  North  America  were  required  to  be 
victualled  for  12  weeks;  so  as  to  afford  a  daily  allowance  for 
each  persou  of  half  a  pound  of  meat,  one  and  a  lialf  pound  of 
biscuit  or  oatmeal^  half  a  pint  of  molasses  and  one  gallon  of 
water.  A  surgeon  was  to  be  carried,  and  he  and  the  master  were 
each  to  give  a  bond,  in  £100,to  keep  a  truejournal ;  and  a  bond 
Was  also  to  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  her  seaworthi- 
ness, and  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  passengers. 

There  was  some  intermediate  alteration  in  detail ;  but  it  was 
in  the  year  1817  that  the  Ijegislature  made  alterations  of  any 
importance.  The  number  of  passengers  was,  by  the  act  of  this 
year,  the  67  Geo.  III.,  c.  10,  further  limited  to  one  person  for 
every  two  and  a  half  torn,  and  the  dietary  was  im  proved  r In 
1828,  the  4th  Geo.  IV.,  chapter  84,  was  passed,  reducing  the 
number  of  persons  on  board,  including  the  master  andcrew^  to 
one  person  for  every  Jive  tons.  Eacli  passenger  to  have  a  space 
to  him,  or  herself,  of  six  feet  in  length  and  24  in  breadth.  Two 
children  under  1 4,  or  three  under  7  years  of  age,  wt  re  to  be 
computed  as  one  adult  passenger.  The  Bonds  mentioned  above 
were  lo  be  in  tlje  amount  of  £20  /or  each  paBeevger :  and 
a  surgeon  shouid  be  provided  if  only  50  persons,  inelvd- 
ing  the  crew,  were  on  board. 

In  1827,  the  act,  7  and  8  George  IV.,  chapter  19,  abolished 
all  restrictions  and  legal  regulations  of  *'  the  passenger  trade" 
—  i .  e,  of  emigration. 

In  the  very  next  year  the  extreme  impolicy  of  this  abolition 
was  acknowledged,  and  an  act  passed  reviving  the  former  re- 
gulations with  few  exceptions.  The  proportion  of  persons  on 
board,  to  the  ship^s  tonnage,  was  however  a  good  d^  altered ; 
being  fixed  at  three  persons  for  every  four  tons. 

The  next  Legislation  was  in  1836,  when  the  ratio  was  again 
altered^being  made  three  persons  to  five  tons ;  and  every  passen- 
ger was  declared  entitled  to  ten  clear  superficial  feet  of  space  on 
the  berth  deck.  By  the  last  two  acts  meat  was  struck  out  of  the 
dietary,  and  there  was  no  requirement  of  a  surgeon  for  less  than 
100  passengers.  The  latter  were  to  be  victualled,  or  receive 
a  shilling  a  day  in  lieu  thereof,  for  every  day  of  detention. 

The  next  act  of  importance  was  the  6th  and  6th  Victoria, 
chapter  107,  passed  in  1842 ;  under  which  the  present  regula- 
tions of  giving  each  passenger  a  berth  six  feet  long  by  one  and 
a  half  wide,with  six  inches  beneath  the  lower  of  the  two  tiers  of 
berths,  and  six  feet  height  between  decks  of  the  ships,  were 
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enacled.  Three  quarts  of  water^the  quantity  now  directed,  were 
to  be  issued  daily  to  each  passenger ;  and  the  dietary  was  allowed 
to  be  varied  by  the  substitution  of  five  pounds  of  potatoes  for 
one  pound  of  bread-stuffs.  Boats  were  to  be  on  board  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  a  vessel  of  from  £50  to  500  tons,  and  four  to 
those  above  that  register. 

In  1847,  184B,  and  1849,various  alterations  in  details  were 
made  by  acts  passed  in  each  of  those  years :  but  that  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things  was  not  yet  arrived  at,  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  very  fact  of  these  alterations  so  quickly  succeeding 
each  other,  but  by  that  of  their  all  being  subsequently  amended 
by  an  act  of  the  year  1S52,  which  is  the  law  existing  at  this 
moment  for  regulating  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  last  mentioned  enactment,  which  is  judicially  quoted  as 
the  15th  and  16th  Victoria,  chapter  44.  We  shall  here, 
accordingly,  analyze  it,  contrasting  its  chief  provisions  as  we 
proceed  with  some  of  the  leading  regulations  enacted  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  purposes. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  state  the  legal  definition  of 
"  Pa9*engef^'  and  '^Pa^senger  SAij/'  under  the  laws  governing 
Emigration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  shortest  course  to  state  at  once,  that  Cabin 
P(U8enger9 — ^i.e.,  persons  paying  for  accommodation  in  either 
the  first  or  second  cabins  of  the  emigration  vessels,  arc  literally 
not  recognised  as  '^ patsengen^*  at  all  I  They  are  subjected 
bat  to  a  very  few  of  the  regulations  of  the  law  ;  and  are  taken 
notice  of  for  those  purposes,  not  under  the  denomination  of 
^* pasMengera^*  bat  as  what  is  called  ''  statute  aduUs"  (when 
estimating  the  respective  allotments  of  space,)  or  as  "  indu 
viduaW  when  calculating  the  whole  number  of  human  beings 
on  board,  in  discovering  if  the  number  reached  that  at  which 
there  is  a  legal  obhgation  for  the  engagement  of  a  surgeon. 

"  Passengers"  then,  in  the  view  of  the  Emigration  law,  (or 
"  Passengers"  act,)  really  mean  only  those  who  take  passage 
in  the  cheapest  and  least  comfortable  part  of  the  ship,  where 
they  sleep  and  eat,  and  spend  the  chief  part  of  their  time  with 
as  Uttle  privacy,  or  particular  privilege,  as  the  occupants  of  a 
common  room  in  a  barrack  on  shore. 

It  is  held  that  first  and  second  cabin  passengers,  being  better 
off  in  worldly  means,  ajid  usually  better  informed  persons 
than   the  others,   are  comparatively  well  able  to  take  care  of 
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themselves^  while  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  require  tbe 
protection  of  legislation.  This  is  very  plausible,  and  certainly 
ought  to  be  the  case :  but  unfortuuatclv,  afloat  as  well  as  ashore, 
the  devil,  as  some  one  has  said,  has  made  *'  practice  contradict 
theory  )*  and  accordingly  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers 
have,  on  the  average,  been  found  to  be  nearly  as  helpless  and 
useless  to  themselves,  as  tlie  poorer  class,  notwithstanding 
their  better  means  of  providing  all  comforts. 

However,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  and 
those  whom  it  especially  contemplates.  We  shall  proceed  then 
to  review  its  provisions  as  soon  as  the  definition  of  ''  Passenger 
Ships''  is  stated.  The  following  is  the  official  definition^  as 
given  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  themselves : — 

"  A  passenger  ship  means  a  sailing  vessel,  carrying  more 
passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  statute  adult  to  every 
twentj/'five  tons  (of  registered  burthen,) —or  a  steamer  carrying 
more  than  one  person  to  every  t^n  tons  of  her  registered  ton- 
nage on  any  voyage  to  wliich  the  act  applies.  Yessels  of  war, 
transports,  regular  mail  steamers,  and  vessels  trading  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, are  wholly  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  act^"* 

Sections  ten,  twelve,  seventeen  and  eighteen,  of  the  English 
"  Passengers''  Act  contain  the  main  provisions  regarding  the 
number  of  persons  on  board,  and  the  space  to  be  allotted  to 
each.  Counting  every  one  on  board,  including  Ma2^ter^  Mates» 
Seamen,  Doctor,  Stewards,  and  Passengers  of  every  grade  and 
degree,  there  must  not  be  more  than  one  person  to  every  two 
tons  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  a  sailing  ship.  In  calculating 
the  space  allowed  to  each  individual,  the  master  and  his  offi- 
cers, the  stewards  also,  and  the  first  and  second  cabin  pas- 
sengers are  not  provided  for ;  but  solely  those  whom  m  e  have 
before  mentioned  as  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
"  statute  adults" : — ^viz.,  each  "  passenger"  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  or  ttoo  passengers  under  tiat  age,  and 
above  one  year.  Infants  less  than  twelve  months  old  are  not 
counted  at  all, — a  serious  defect  upon  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  observe.  To  each  of  these  "  statute  adults" 
the  English  law  allots  twelve  clear  feet  if  tlie  voyage  be  to  North 
America,  and  fifteen  feet  if  the  vessel  have  to  enter  the  tropics; 
or  if  the  voyage  necessarily  occupy  twelve  weeks. 

Here  the  first  discrepancy  between  English  and  American 
legislation,  relative  to  emigrants,  is  found  to  exist,  and  a  very 

*  Emigration  CommiasioQers*  Memorandum,  ld52-£3. 
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importaiit  discrepancy  it  is.  The  Americau  act  requires  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet  for  each  passenger  on  the  shorter  voy- 
age ;  and  where  the  tropics  are  to  be  visited  not  less  than 
iweuiy  clear  feet  to  each.  There  is  no  reason*— 'that  is, 
no  satisfactory  reason^  why  the  English  act  should  not  have 
similar  provisions.  The  English  Commissioners  say,  indeed, 
thai  *'  the  act  prescribes  the  minimum^  but  not  ihetnaximum  ;" 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  charterers  and  fitters 
of  Emigrant  vessels  from  giving  more  sp$ce  than  that 
abaolately  required  by  law.  But  this  a  delusion  and  a 
folly.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  parties  alluded  to 
from  Tolontarily  adopting  all  the  regulations  now  made  com- 
palsory,  and  which  have  so  long  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
objects  of  legisUtion.  Yet  they  did  no^  adopt  them,  and  con< 
seqnently  Parliament  had  to  step  in,  and  compel  them  to  do  what 
their  own  judgment  might  perhaps  allow  to  be  necessaryj  but 
what  their  views  of  their  own  interest  prevented  their  doing  of 
themselves.  Space  is  valuable,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state, 
aboard  ship,  as  the  more  passengers  can  be  crowded  in,  the 
better  of  course  the  money-returns  of  the  adventure.  Space, 
therefore,  will  never  be  voluntarily  given  up,  and  it  has  not 
been  found  so  given  in  the  past.  The  "minimufn**  the 
Commissioners  so  complacently  talk  of,  has  been  in  truth  and 
practice  the  "  maximum,**  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  space  allotted  to  each  "  9tatute 
aduU"  six  feet  by  one  and  a  half  is  to  be  occupied  by  his  bed, 
or  "  berth.''  Those  berths  are  like  shelves  ranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  in  two  tiers.  The  height  "  between  decks,'''  or 
to  use  shore  phraseology  for  the  purposes  of  easier  explanation, 
the  height  from  that  which  is  the  floor,  to  that  which  serves  as 
the  ceiling  of  the  common  apartment  where  these  berths  are,  is 
enacted  to  be  not  less  than  six  feet,and  of  that  there  must  be  one 
half  foot — six  inches — between  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tier  of 
berths,  and  the  deck  or  floor.  This  is  for  the  purpose  both  of 
keeping  the  sleeper  below  from  the  damp  and  dirt  of  the  floor, 
and  of  enabling  the  latter  to  be  cleaned  under  the  berths.  The 
remaining  five  feet  and  a  half  are  to  be  divided,  as  may  seem 
best,  for  the  equal  accommodation  of  the  two  sleepers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  rather  close  packing,  al- 
though a  great  improvement  on  the  state  of  things  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  But,  practically,  it  often  happens  that  this 
space  is  much  encroached  upon  by  the  beams,  or  to  use  the 
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land  phrase,  the  "joislii**  of  the  deck*  below  and  overhead, 
which  are  often  in  evasion,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  allowed  to  intrude  : — the  six  feet  enacted  by  the^'Passen- 
gers'  Act**  being  counted  from  between  those  beams,  and  not 
from  the  bottom  of  the  beams  themselves. 

Several  other  evasions  are  found  to  occur,  attributable  ei- 
ther to  the  cupidity,  or  recklessness,  or  both,  of  the  parties 
fitting  the  ship :  —such  as  the  slender  construction  of  the 
berths,  whereby  they  easily  get  broken  down  at  sea — the  want 
of  proper  divisions  between  them — the  intrusion  of  articles 
other  than  passengers'  luggage  upon  the  "clear  12  feet" 
enacted  for  each.  And  a  crying  evil  and  monstrous 
evasion  has  been  noted  in  some  ships,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  sci^n  to  keep  the  unmarried  men  on  board  from 
the  view  ot  the  married  persons  and  females.  A  bulkhead  is, 
indeed,  to  be  seen  in  several  vessels,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  which  provided  that  "all  uumanied  males 
should  be  berthed  in  a  compartment  by  themselves  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship ;  or  in  separate  rooms  if  the  ship  be  divided 
into  compartments,  and  fitted  with  enclosed  berths/'* 
But  this  bulkhead,  where  found  to  exist,  is  "  lowered" 
that  is  to  say,  is  of  open  work,  in  order  (it  is  stated  in  excuse) 
'*not  to  impede  ventilation,^'  and  consequently,  for  all  purposes 
of  decency,  or,  perhaps,  any  purpose  at  all,  it  is  entirely  uselefi»s. 

Sections  16  and  23  of  tlie  English  Act  deal  with  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  "  Light  and  Ventilation/'  which  are  also 
partially  touched  upon  in  other  sections.  Certain  tubes  or 
funnels  of  metal  are  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
sea-expedient,  "wind-sails,"  or  cylinders  of  canvass  distended 
by  hoops,  suspended  down  the  hatchways.  The  Inspecting 
Emigration  Officer  is  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
those  tubes  or  funnels.  But  there  is  one  important  matter 
that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  English  Legislators,  while  it  is 
carefully  provided  for  in  America.  This  is,  the  admission  of 
air  by  the  hatchways. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  little 
acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  ships,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  explain  the  term  *'  Hatchways,''  as  meaning  cer- 
tain square,  or  nearly  square,  openings  in  the  deck,  where  the 
ladders  are  fixed,  by  which  seamen  and  others  on  board  ascend 
or  descend,  from  or  into,  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  They  may 

*  Commisaioners*  Memoraadam,  1853. 
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be  considered  as  forming  both  windows  and  doors  to  that 
interior, — because  even  where  there  are  openings  in  the  sides 
(caUed  bj  sailors  "  ports,'*  or,  if  of  small  size,  "scuttles")  they 
are  generally  closed  at  sea,  unless  in  very  large  vessels,  and  in 
bad  weather  must  be  shut  in  all :  so  indeed,  in  bad  weather, 
must  the  ordinary  hatchways,  to  prevent  the  water  pouring 
down,  when  "  a  sea** — that  is  a  wave,  comes  inboard  and  breaks 
on  the  upper  deck.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  when  they 
are  closed,  light  must  be  altogether,  and  ventilation  very  se- 
riously, impeded. 

Aboard  of  English  ships,  under  the  existing  law,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  this;  and  the  unfortunate  passengers  below 
may  bake,  and  sweat,  and  swelter  in  their  fostid  confinement 
for  days  and  nights,  while  the  bad  weather  lasts,  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  even  a  temporary  relief.  The  Americans, 
however,  have  taken  care  to  provide  a  remedy  in  their  ships. 

By  Section  the  1st  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  (chapter  41  of  the  80th  Congress)  year  1848,  it  is 
provided  that  there  shall  be — 

*'  A  house'*  (i.e.  a  wooden  erection,  something  in  the  nature 
of  what  is  called  the  companion  aboard  our  larger  steamers  in 
the  channel,)  ''over  the  hatchway,  or  passage  way,  with 
Ito  doors,  the  sills  of  which  shall  hie  one  foot  aoove  the  deck, 
(in  order  to  prevent  water  getting  below)  and  one  door,  or 
window  in  the  same  shall  always  be  kept  open.'' 

This  is  practicable  from  there  being  doors,  or  windows,  or 
both,  at  each  side  of  this  ''  house"  ;  and  those  on  the  lee  side, 
^i.e.  the  side  remote  from  the  wind  and  sea — can  be  safely 
opened  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather. 

It  is  true  that  in  this,  and  some  other  particulars,  in  which 
American  Legislation,  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  emigrants,  have  been  proved  greater  than  is  the  case  at 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  English  vessels  entering  American 
ports— we  should  say  more  correctly  porU  of  the  United 
Siaie9, — ^are  compelled  to  conform  to  American  law.  But 
why  should  it  not  be  provided  that  before  they  start,  they  shall 
have  accommodation  equal  to  that  given  by  the  Americans  ?  It 
is  easy,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  to  make  things  appear  as  if  all 
bad  been  done  as  required,  or  to  lay  to  the  score  of  ''accidents  at 
wa"  the  deficiencies.  And  thus  the  spirit  of  the  American 
W  is  often  defeated,  while  its  letter  appears  to  be  cotnplied 
^ith.    But  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Australian  Emi- 
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gratiou,  and  of  that  to  the  British  North  American  ProvinGes, 
there  is  uo  semblance  even  of  attention  to,  or  adoption  of, 
any  other  provisions  save  those  laid  down  in  the  English  Act 
of  Parliament  referring  to  Passenger  Ships. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Unit^  States'  Emigration,  this 
will  be  the  proper  occasion  and  place,  to  bring  under  oar 
readers'  notice  what  must  be  cx>nfessed  to  be  a  very  great  de- 
fect indeed,  in  the  international  arrangements  and  conventions 
at  present  existing  between  that  country  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Americans,  as  it  will  have  been  seen,  have  been 
busy  like  ourselves  with  legislating  to  control  and  regulate  emi- 
gration, and  securing  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  nnprotecti^d. 
They  have  indeed  passed  no  less  than  three  acts  on  the  subject 
in  the  brief  course  of  three  successive  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
former  acts  relative  thereto,  Theyears  1847, 1848,  and  1849, 
respectively,  witnessed  the  passing  in  each  of  an  act  amending 
the  previous  ones.  The  last  mentioned  act,  chapter  6  of  the 
31st  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  1849,  does  not,  indeed,  materially  vary  or  add  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1848 ;  but  still  makes  some 
amendments ;  and  it,  and  the  act  it  confirms,  are  generally  read 
together,  when  there  is  legal  question  upon  the  emigration 
regulations  in  force. 

At  this  present  moment  the  American  Congress  is  under- 
stood to  be  again  actually  legislating,  or  preparing  to  legislate, 
in  further  amendment  of  these  regulations  and  provisions.  Si- 
milarly in  England  there  are  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  law ;  and  a  Committee  is  sitting,  even 
while  we  write,  to  take  evidence  upon  its  defects — as  fearful); 
illustrated  by  the  loss  of  life  aboard  emigrant  ships  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  months;  and  to  discover  in  what  manuer,and 
to  what  extent,  further  precautions  can  be  taken  for  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  the  voluntary  exiles  still  leaving  our  shores 
in  such  large  numbers. 

Yet  busy  as  both  Legi;»iatures  have  been,  and  anxious  as 
they  have  shewn  themselves  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  found  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  system  of  Emigration  superintendence,  it  has  never 
been  mooted,  at  least  openly,  in  either  of  them,  tliat  a  mutual 
concert — a  mutual  agreement  to  provide  for  the  enforcing  of 
each  other's  regulations — would  be  a  very  practical  and  useful 
mode  of  securing  their  common  piupose.  At  present  the  regula- 
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lions  of  either  have  force  and  validity  only  in  their  own  ports 
respectively;  and  the  moment  the  ship  is  clear  of  the  land^ 
6ound  to  a  foreign  port,  the  regulations  under  which  she  sailed 
beoome  practically  of  no  more  value  than  waste  paper  I 

We  state,  bound  to  2^  foreign  port — i.e.  an  English  ship  bound 
to  an  American  port,  (and  of  course  to  any  other  port  not  of 
Iter  own  country^)  and  an  American  bound  vice  versd.  Eng- 
lish ships  bound  to  Canada  indeed,  or  to  any  of  our  smaller 
North  American  possessions,  and  those  bound  to  our  Aus- 
tnlian  territories  are  of  course  still  subject,  on  arrival,  to 
English  authority,  and  their  masters,  or  owners,  or  both,  can, 
(after  rather  a  circuitous  fashion,)  be  called  to  account,  and 
punished  for  contravention  of  the  regulations  under  which  they 
sailed.  And  indeed  the  emigrant  in  a  British  ship  going  to 
the  United  States  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  without  re- 
dress, but  otl\j  provided  he  come  back  io  England  to  prove  hie 
ease  inperson — a  contingency  not  very  likely  to  occur. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  supervision  in  our  own  colonial  pos- 
sessions, there  is  much  to  be  amended.  Whether  through 
neglect,  fear  of  giving  offence  to  strong  mercantile  interests,  or 
actual  official  incapacity,  the  surveys  on  arrival  have  been,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  exceedingly  imperfect  and  superficial, 
and  in  others  they  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  previous 
disembarkation  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  emigrants.  Natu- 
ral^ these  poor  creatures  are  anxious  to  quit  the  floating 
prison,  where  they  have  been  so  long  shut  up  among  all  man- 
ner of  festering  abominations ;  and  the  moment  they  set  foot 
OB  shore  they  do  not  willingly  return  even  io  the  thought 
of  the  ship ;  and  thus  the  means  of  procuring  evidence  of  in* 
fringement  of  regulations^  or  other  bad  treatment  on  board,  are 
qmckly  and  entirely  lost. 

The  first  impulse  on  hearing  of  the  possibility  of  even 
one  case  of  this  neglect  naturally  is,  to  cry  out  that  Gbvern. 
ment  should  at  once  be  called  upon  to  see  to  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment in  the  colonial  ports  under  its  authority  of  its  own  regu- 
lations.  We  would  not  be  just  if  we  negleeted  to  state  that 
several  of  its  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose  are  known 
to  do  their  duty  thoroughly ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  where 
mischiefs  are  patent,  those  officers  have  failed  to  remedy  them, 
simply  for  want  of  power.  Their  hands  should  be  strengthened 
«tonoe.  And  we  are  confident  that  the  public  voice  will 
equally  be  raised  for  immediate  and  effective  negociation  with 
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the  United  States,  to  concert  with  the  American  Government, 
and  establish  with  their  concurrence  and  simultaneous  action, 
such  regulations/^iM  meana  qfeftfardng  iAem^)?^  shall  ensure  a 
thorough  examination  of  Emigrant  Ships,  immediately  on  ar^ 
rival,  and  before  a  single  passenger   has  left  for  the  shore. 

As  we  have — rather  before  we  exactly  intended  it — placed 
before  our  readers  some  recommendations,  it  may  be  as 
well  here  at  once   to   make  one  which  will  perhaps   surprise 

them.  W£  WOULD  recommend  that  free  KMIQEA3CTS 
SHOULD  BE  TREATED  AT  LEAST  AS  WELL  AS  CONVICTS  IK 
TRANSPORT  SHIPS ! 

The  following,  shortly,  are  discrepancies  which  positively 
exist,  and  surely  ought  not  much  longer  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinne,  between  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  in  question. 

No  vessel  would  be  chartered  by  government  for  convict  trans- 
portatiou,  save  one  that  stood  in  Lloyd^%  Register,  at  least  in  the 
second  class,  iu  reference  to  general  seaworthiness,  if  not  in  the 
first.  But,  with  regard  to  free  Emigrants,  although  for  that  por- 
tion of  them  who  go  out  directly  and  immediately  under  the  aus- 
pices and  care  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners— (a  comparatively  small  section  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber)— some  such  provision  is  made,  for  the  others  there  is  no 
such  stringent  regulation.  All  that  is  stipulated  for  is,  that  the 
Local  Inspector  of  Emigrant  Ships  shall  "  eaii^g  hinuelf"  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  vessel — a  most  imperfect  and  insij^cient 
provision,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  show,  even  where  there 
is  an  experienced  officer  in  the  above  capacity — but  a  provision 
altogether  illusive  and  nugatory  in  some  ports,  where  the 
business  of  inspection  may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  landsman  in  the  capacity  of  a  Custom  House  Surveyor, 
to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  officer,  the  duty  is  en- 
trusted. 

Even  naval  officers  are  not  of  themselves  wholly  competent 
for  this  duty.  They  require  the  attendance  of  an  experienced 
master  carpenter  to  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  of  the  state  <tf 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Masts,  sails,  yards,  cabin  fittings,  and 
what  seamen  call  **  ginger-bread  work'' — i.e.  ornamental  work, 
may  be  easily  surveyed  and  pronounced  upon ;  but  it  takes  a 
skilful  sea  carpenter  to  ascertain  the  paramount  point — ^the 
soundness  of  the  bottom* 

The  next  particular  in  which  the  treatment  of  Convict  Emi* 
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grants  is  much  superior  to  that  of  free  Emigrants  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  insured  a  sufficient  and  regular  dietary,  in  which 
meat  appears  at  least  on  three  week  days,  besides  Sunday — alter- 
nating on  the  other  three  week  days  with  meat-broth.  Free 
Emigranls  get  no  meat,  the  law  being  only  permissive,  and,  as 
it  were,  suggestive  of  its  being  given — but  not  absolutely  re- 
quiring it.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  measurement  of 
spaee,  the  contemplated  minimum  enacted  is  found,  in  fact  and 
practice,  to  be  the  maximum. 

Thirdly,  a  convict  ship  is  not  allowed  to  carry  cargo,  lest 
the  space  for  its  human  freight  should  chance  to  be  diminished 
thereby,  or  the  accommodation  deteriorated ;  and  also,  lest  the 
cargo  bj  its  nature,  or  storage,  might  endanger  the  good 
management,  or  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  ship  when  meeting 
heavy  weather*  On  the  other  hand,  emigrant  ships-— i.e.  ves- 
seb  bearing  firee  emigrants— are  allowed  to  load  what  cargo 
their  owners  please,  provided  the  before  mentioned  minimum 
of  space  is  left  to  each  passenger.  And  we  shall  presently  cite 
cases  proving  the  injurious  and  dangerous  nature  of  some  car- 
goes— especially  of  iron — which,  until  rather  recently,  was 
loaded  until  no  jrestriction  save  that  in  reference  to  space  just 
stated,  and  which  is  still  permitted,  to  the  extent  of  two* 
TBians  of  the  regisiered  tonnage  ! 

Foortiily,  convict  ships,  and  indeed  all  ships  direeily  under 
the  control  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  and  chartered  by 
them,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  four  seamen  for  every 
hundred  tons  of  their  registered  burthen.  Freeships  had,  and 
have,  generally  s])eaking,  only  three — or  even  a  lew  proportion 
in  some  cases  !  True  it  is,  that  under  the  pressure,  we  rather 
suspect  of  the  Emigration  Committee  at  present  sitting,  a  Go- 
vernment regulation  has  very  lately  been  issued  to  compel  all 
passenger  ships  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  four  men  for  the 
hondred  tons.  But  already  the  clamorous  and  powerful  shipping 
interest  at  Liverpool  has  succeeded  in  getting  that  rule  tem- 
pcHarily  suspended,  and  if  the  public  voice  be  nut  raised  in  its 
liBTor,  there  is  much  danger  of  its  being  totally  abrogated. 

Finally,  the  most  minute  and  particular  reports  of  the  state 
of  health,  during  the  voyage,  and  on  debarkation,  of  the 
convicts  is  rigorously  exacted ;  and  the  officials  whose  office 
it  is  to  make  these  reports,  are  sure  to  be  punished  if  the 
least  neglect  of  duty  is  found  to  have  occurred.  We  have 
iheady  shown  that  no  such  reports  seem  attainable  under  the 
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present  system  with  regard  to  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
emigration, — that  to  the  United  States, -and  even  in 
reference  to  the  emigration  to  oar  Australian  and  North 
American  dependencies,  the  method  of  inspection  has  been 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

After  the  explanation  we  have  now  given,  of  our  opinion 
that  free  emigrants  should  be  treated  at  least  as  well  as 
convicts,  we  are  confident  the  recommendation  will  reoeiTe 
warm  concurrence  from  every  man  who  may  read  these  pages. 

One  more  suggestion  ere  we  proceed  to  quote  from  recordv^, 
official  aud  otherwise,  of  iudisputable  facts,  proving  the  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  these  matters.  We  make  this  recommen- 
dation the  more  confidently  as  it  is  one  which  the  truly 
benevolent,  truly  admirable  Mrs.  Chisholm  most  anxiously 
desires  to  see  adopted,  and  which,  though  suggested  doubtless 
by  her  omii  kind  womanly  heart  in  the  first  instance,  has  been 
more  and  more  impress('d  upon  her  by  her  great  experience  in 
tlie  voyages  which,  in  her  great  anxiety,  she  has  made  iiom 
time  to  time,  and  which  enable  her  to  form  her  own  opinions. 

The  suggestion  or  recommendation  is,  that  children,  even 
the  youngest — even  infanta — should  be  allowed  the  same 
minimum  of  space  given  to  adults.  Air  and  ventilation  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  and  wdl  being  of  young 
children  than  for  strong  men  and  women  arrived  at  their  fall 
growth.  Yet  neither  the  American  nor  the  English  laws  enact 
that  infants,  of  one  year  and  under,  shall  have  any  such  provi- 
sion in  their  favor,  or  be  considered  at  all  I  And  EngUnd 
limits  children,  under  fourteen,  to  one  half  only  of  the  miserable 
''  mimmum'''  of  sp^ce  allowed  to  adults.  In  this  point  the 
American  law,  though  still  very  defective,  is  superior  to  ours. 
It  insists  that  all  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  of  course 
from  that  age  upwards,  shall  have  equal  accommodation  with 
their  elders ;  and  enforces  the  limit  of  half  space,  only  in  the  case 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  eight. 

We  trust  that  Mrs.  Chisholm  may  succeed  in  her  most  bene- 
volent endeavour  in  this  respect,  as  in  others;  and  that  even 
the  infant  in  arms  will  be  considered,  and  allowed  for,  in  the 
apportionment  of  space.  A  fearful  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
amendment  in  this  particular  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  the 
comparatively  well  regulated  ships  under  the  particular  control 
of  the  Commissioners,  three-fonrtha  of  the  mortality,  observable 
in  recent  years,  was  of  children  under  the  age  of  five;  and  out 
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of  the  remaining  one-fourth  the  deaths  of  children,  at  and  above 
that  age,  have  to  be  further  deducted. 

We  now  come  to  quotations.  The  first  which  we  shall  pre- 
sent are  from  Reports  of  the  emigration  directly  and  wholly 
ander  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, and  therefore  the  best  managed  and  most  carefully 
watched.  The  funds  applied  to  this  particular  emigration  are 
in  part  derived  from  the  sales  of  land  by  Government  in 
the  Australian  dependencies,  and  in  part  derived  from  the 
private  means  of  the  emigrants  tiiemselves,  where  the  latter 
happen  to  be  of  a  more  comfortable  class  of  people  than  those 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  exiles.  There  is,  then, 
no  want  of  funds  or  of  superin tendance,  yet  the  following 
facts  have  been  proved,  and  are  found  in 

**  Report*  of  the  Immigration   Agent  and  Immigration  Board  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — 

Immigration  OflUce,  Melbourne,  19  October,  1852. 
Sin*  I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  a  practice  which 
has  recentW  prevailed  in  the  transmission  of  immiffrants  from  Eng- 
land to  this  colony,  which,  should  it  be  persisted  in,  will  I  fear 
be  eventually  attended  with  very  serious  results.  I  allude  to  the 
instances  which  have  recently  occurred  of  ships  of  the  largest  size 
(vi*.  from  1,400  to  IJOO  tons  register),  being  chartered  for  this 
service,  each  vessel  carrying  from  700  to  1 ,000  souls.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  that  in  the  event  of  any  disease  of  a  virulent  and 
contagious  nature  breakine  out  among  such  a  mass  of  human  be- 
ings, during  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  months,  its  progress  would 
be  fkr  more  difficult  to  check  than  where  the  number  of  passengers 
is  more  limited,  and  consequently  more  manageable.  As  yet  no 
such  fearful  visitation  has  occurred;  but  still  the  results  of  the 
voyages  of  the  three  ships  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer,  viz., 
the  '  Boumeuf,'  of  1,495  tons,  the  '  Marco  I*olo,'  of  1,625  tons,  and 
the  '  Wanata,*  of  1,442  tons  (carrying  respectively  754,  887,  and 
768  passengers),  show  so  large  a  mortality  as  compared  with  that 
which  has  usually  taken  place  in  ships  of  a  more  reasonable  size, 
that  the  fact  wotud  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  warning  against  a  con- 
tiouance  of  the  practice.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  ships, 
the  deaths,  although  principally  confined  to  children,  amounted  to 
the  large  number  of  84;  in  the  *  Marco  Polo,*  although  a  most 
magnificent  ship,  and  under  most  efficient  management,  52  deaths 
occurred  ;  and  in  the  '  Wanata,'  a  species  of  low  typhoid  fever  pre- 
vailed, which  subjected  the  ship  to  a  lengthened  quarantine,  48  cases 
of  illness  having  terminated  fatally.  In  all  these  instances  the 
surgeons-superintendent  ascribed  the  mortality  in  ereat  measure  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  and  the  lar^e  number  of  souls  on  board,  and 
they  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  in  which  the  medical  members  of 
the  Immigration  Board  here  most  fully  concurred,  that  it  would 
29 
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be  advisable  for  tbe  future  to  limit  the  number  of  immigrants  dee* 
patched  on  board  of  anj  oue  ship  for  so  long  a  voyage,  to  from 
300  to  400  at  the  utmost.  Independently  of  tbe  principal  reason 
which  I  have  above  alluded  to  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  ships  of  so  large  a  size,  there  are  many  other  facts  «hich 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  objection.  1.  The  difficulty  of 
managing  and  controlling  so  large  a  body  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
religions ;  the  harassing  and  wearying  nature  of  which  duty,  and 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  incurred,  appears  to  have  caused 
the  serious  illness  of  the  surgeons  of  all  the  three  ships  above  men- 
tioned. 2.  The  crowded  state  of  the  ship,  and  more  especially  of 
the  'tween  decks  in  bad  weather,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proper 
and  efficient  ventilation,  the  want  of  which  was  at  times  severely 
felt  (upon  the  upper  deck  particularly),  and  which  no  amount  of 
care  could  at  all  times  prevent.  3.  The  inconvenience  experienced 
in  getting  access  to  the  luggage  and  the  stores  for  so  large  a  muU 
titude,  the  difficulty  of  providing  proper  cooking  apparatus,  and  the 
want  of  room  on  deck  for  a  proper  amount  of  air  and  exercise. 
4.  The  inconvenience  which  must  oe  experienced  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  reception  of  so  many  immigrants  at 
one  time,  and  tbe  heavy  expense  which  may  be  entailed  upon  tbe 
Government,  should  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  place  ves- 
sels in  quarantine,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  *  Wanata.'  The 
'  Marco  Polo,'  was  despatched  in  undue  haste  from  Liverpool :  the 
decks  are  reported  to  have  been  lumbered  with  luggage.  As  the 
ship  was  carrying  an  unusual  and  excessive  number  of  passengers, 
this  want  of  arrangement  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  galleys 
were  decidedly  too  small ; — the  plumbers'  and  some  of  the  carpen- 
ters* work  bad,  and  carelessly  done.... From  the  haste  in  which  the 
ship  was  despatched  many  stores  were  mislaid.  The  Immigration 
Board  visited  the  *  Wanata.*  The  fittings  of  this  vessel  were  in  many 
respects  very  imperfect,  as  had  been  frequently  found  to  be  the 
case  in  other  ships  despatched  from  the  same  port.  The  water- 
closets,  more  especially,  appear  to  have  been  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance,  and  even  to  have  threatened  serious  consequences,  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  The 
locks  of  tbe  doors  were  in  many  oases-  perfectly  useless.  The  hos- 
pital accommodations  were  far  too  limited  for  the  large  number  of 
passengers,  and  quite  inadequate  to  ensure  the  proper  separation  of 
the  fever  patients  from  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  sickness.  Tbe 
large  number  of  deaths  during  the  passage  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  very  unadviseable  employment  of  a  two  decked  ship  in  the  con< 
veyance  of  so  large  a  number  of  passengers.  The  surgeon  distinctly 
traces  the  origin  of  fatal  illness  in  many  instances  to  the  exposure 
of  a  large  number  of  .the  immigrants  to  a  whole  night's  drenching 
rain,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  from  Qlasgow  to  Liverpool.  The 
suet  on  board  proved  to  be  so  bad  as  to  cause  its  condemnation ;  and 
a  still  more  serious  evil  was  discovered  in  the  badness  of  the  water, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  quite  unfit  for  use,  being  full 
of  a  slimy  gelatinous  substance,  resembling  frog-spawn,  and  impre|[- 
nated  with  a  most  nauseous  flavour  ,*  to  such  a  pitch  did  this  evil 
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extend,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  the  most  anxious  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  put  in  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  notwithstanding  the  risk  incurred  by  the  stormy  season,  a 
course  which  it  was  at  length  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
take.  The  Board  cannot  avoid  remarking  upon  the  inexpediency  of 
embarking  so  large  a  number  of  souls  in  one  ship.  The  danger  to 
the  general  health  incurred  thereby,  and  the  difficulty  of  thorough 
▼entilatton  being,  in  their  opinion,  irresistible  arguments  against 
the  continuance  of  the  system.  The  *  Boumeur  is  roomy  on  deck, 
and  her  fittings  appear  to  be  in  good  order,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shoots  for  carrying  oif  dirtv  water,  &c.  &c.,  which  had 
been  removed ;  and  of  the  water-closets,  which  were  reported  of 
inferior  construction  and  leaky.  The  galley  was  on  a  plan  which 
had  occasioned  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  due  order  during  the 
voyage.  A  disagreeable  smell  was  perceptible  on  the  starboard 
side  aA,  en  the  quarter  deck.  The  lower  deck  was  dark,  and  in 
bad  weather  difficult  to  ventilate.  The  hospital  accommodation  was 
insufficient,  as  it  was  entirely  on  the  upper  deck,  and  not  larger 
than  would  have  been  required  for  that  deck  alone.  The  supply  of 
extra  bedding  fur  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  in  case  of  accident, 
was  much  too  small :  in  fact,  there  was  not  even  one  bed  to  each 
berth  in  the  hospital.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  in  so  large  a 
ship,  at  least  two  dozen  additional  beds  should  have  been  furniBhed^ 
The  surgeon  had  represented  in  Liverpool,  that  the  number  of  beds 
he  had  received  for  the  hospital  aboard,  and  for  all  contingencies, 
was  insufficient : — being  only  two  large  and  eight  small  beds.  But  he 
got  no  more.'' 

To  these  extracts  we  subjoiu  the  remarks  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Victoria,  C.  J.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  on  the  case  of 
another  large  emigrant  ship,  which  arrived  at  that  colony 
about  a  month  later  than  the  ships  already  commented  upon. 

••  Sir,  Melbourne,  9  November,  1852. 

Mt  despatch.  No.  142,  of  the  21st  October,  with  its  indosures, 
will  have  directed  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  evils  and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  chartering 
of  vessels  of  heavy  burthen  for  the  conveyance  of  large  numbers  of 
emigrants  to  this  colony. 

2.  I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  furnishing  another  exam- 
ple in  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the  Question  being  raised.  On  the 
4th  instant,  I  received  intimation  tnrou^h  the  health  officer,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  ship  '  Ticonderosa,*  from  Liverpool, 
with  800  Government  immigrants,  at  the  Port  JPhilip  Heads,  having 
lost  102  by  death  during  her  voyage,  irom  tvphus  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  having  an  equal  number  sick  on  board  of  the  same  diseases ; 
the  surgeon-superintendent  also  sick,  and  the  vessel  in  want  of  me- 
dicines and  medical  comforts.** 

The  Home  Government  called  upon  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners to  meet  these  statements,  which  they  proceeded  to 
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do  with  iDQch  evident  anxiety  to  have  the  facts  fally  laid  open, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  where  their  sys- 
required  it.  Still  there  was,  naturally  enough,  some  manifes- 
tation of  the  reluctance  of  officials  to  confess  themselves  at 
all  at  faulty  or  in  fault,  and,  accordingly,  great  and  elaborate 
pains  at  explanation  were  taken  by  them,  with,  however,  not 
much  success.  After  suggesting  various  causes  for  the  mor- 
tality complained  of,  they  at  length  confess  that  two-decked 
ships  are  not  fit  for  the  healthful  conveyance  of  passengers, 
and  that  they  were  only  driven  to  take  them  up  by  the  great 
demand  for  labor  created  in  our  Australian  dependencies  by 
the  results  of  the  gold  fever— adding,  as  a  concurrent  diffi- 
culty, the  then  state  of  the  shipping  market,  which  greatly 
crippled  them  in  their  choice.  And,  ere  concluding,  they  in 
efTect  admit  the  whole  case  made  against  their  system,  (at 
least  in  some  of  the  more  important  points  alluded  to)  by 
the  following  paragraphs : — 

«*  On  the  first  intimation  which  reached  us  of  the  mortality  in 
our  ships,  and  before  receiving  either  of  the  letters  now  under 
reply,  we  had  already  advertised  our  intention  to  employ  no  two- 
decked  vessels  in  the  emig-ration  service,  and  had  determined  on  a 
more  stringent  rule  with  regard  to  children.  We  shall  hereafter 
accept  no  families  in  which  there  are  more  than  two  children  under 
seven,  or  than  three  under  ten  ;  and  the  desire  to  emigrate  to  Aus- 
tralia is  now  so  Btrong,  that  we  can  make  the  change  without  any 
risk  of  not  filling  our  ships.  We  shall  also  take  measures  so  to  al- 
lot our  emigrants,  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  proportion 
of  children  shipped  in  vessels  of  more  than  1,000  tons  burden. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  of  98  ships 
engaged  bv  us  during  the  last  year,  only  ten  have  carried  more  than 
500,  and  eight  (of  which  these  are  four,)  more  than  600  persons.*** 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  loss  of 
life  in  emigrant  ships,  which  have  appalled  the  public  mind, 
and  given  it  its  present  strong  bent  towards  insisting  on 
further  legislation  to  protect  the  human  freights  (f  those 
vessels.  The  following  is  the  Report  of  a  naval  captain  of 
high  character.  Captain  Beechey,  (attached  to  the  Naval 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  upon  the  melancholy 
circumstances  attending  th6  loss  of  the  '*  Annie  Jane,'*  in 
September  last,  upon  the  iron  bound  shores  of  the  little 
Island  of  Barra,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 


*  **  Report  from  Victoria  Colonj,   and  from  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners :"  Ordered  to  be  Printed  8th  March,  1853. 
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Captain  Beechey  was  sent  down  by  the  Board  to  which  he 
is  attached^  as  just  mentioned^  to  enquire  into  the  case  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  causes  of  this  most  fearful 
disaster,  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-one,  out  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  passengers,  besides  five  persons  of  the  vessers  crew* 

"  The  *  Annie  Jane  '  was  a  ship  of  1,294  tons  hurthen,  owned 
By  Messrs.  Holderness,  of  Liverpool.  In  August  1853,  she  took 
on  board  a  cargo,  principallj  of  iron,  and  embarked  385  passengers  ; 
and  she  bad  a  crew  of  35  persons  in  all  (afterwards  increased  to 
41),  of  which  about  one  half  were  Canadians.  On  the  24th  August 
she  received  her  clearance  from  the  Emigration  Office,  and  put  to 
sea  the  following  day  ;  about  noon  she  passed  Bathlin  Island ;  the 
wind  was  then  fair,  and  the  ship  had  shaped  her  course  for  Quebec. 
Almost  immediately  after  putting  to  sea  the  ship  was  found  to  roll 
heavily,  and  the  emigrants  suffered  much  on  this  account.  On  the 
26th,  while  runnine  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  with  whole 
topsails  and  top-gallant  sails  set,  the  labouring  of  the  vessel  was  so 
great  that  the  three  topmasts  and  the  head  of  the  mizen-mast 
were  carried  away,  and  the  master,  at  the  request  of  the  passengers, 
bore  up,  and  returned  by  the  South  Channel  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  arrived  on  31st  August,  after  an  absence  of  seven  days.  The 
passengers,  on  their  return,  made  great  complaints  of  the  over- 
crowded  state  of  the  ship,  of  the  filthy  condition  in  which  she  was, 
and  of  the  manner  of  serving  out  the  provisions,  and  of  the  ship  in 
general ;  and  several  quitted  her  under  the  impression  that  she  would 
never  reach  her  destmation.  These  complaints  were  heard  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  as  regards  the  provisions,  adjusted  by  the  owner, 
with  great  liberality,  paying  each  of  the  passengers  a  compensation 
for  the  injury  he  complained  of,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Emigration  Officer  that  be  was  called  upon  to  make  the  payments  to 
the  extent  which  he  did.  The  master  of  the  ship,  who  had  com- 
manded many  iron  laden  vessels,  being  under  a  conviction  that  it 
was  the  cargo  being  stowed  too  low  in  the  hold  that  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel,  had  part  of  it  removed  from 
the  run  and  placed  higher  up.  The  mizen-mast  was  scaphed,  the 
topmasts  replaced,  and  some  rigging,  which  had  been  a  year  in  use 
and  well  stretched,  was  substituted  for  the  former  set,  and  the 
vesssel  was  again  ready.  The  crew  were  now  strengthened  by  an  ad- 
dition of  six  seamen,  which  increased  their  number  to  41,  including 
officers,  stewards,  carpenters,  &c.  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
the  passengers  who  had  qui  ted  the  vessel  being  replaced  by  others, 
the  *  Annie  Jane '  again  put  to  sea.  As  before,  she  steered  through 
the  North  Channel,  with  the  wind  at  S.S.E.,and  everything  seemed 
prosperous  until  the  12th,  except  that  the  ship  was  still  found  to  roll 
and  labour  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  much  to  the  discomfort  and 
suffering  of  the  passengers."* 

♦  **  Report  of  Captain  Beechey,  R.  N.  On  the  Loss  of  '*  The  Annie 
Jane." 
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Here  follows  a  detailed  description,  intelligible  only  to  the 
nautical  reader,  of  the  varioas  accidents,  &c.,  to  her  spars,  gear 
fcc,  and  the  various  courses  steered,  the  winds  and  other  soch 
matter.  We  omit  all  this,  to  come  to  what  will  be  more  general- 
ly comprehended,  aiM  which  contains  the  account  of  the  final 
catastrophe  itself.  The  vessel  has  been  driven  into  a  small  rockj 
bay,  ana  the  Report  thus  proceeds  : — 

,  **  She  struck  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  broached  to.  The 
sea  swept  over  her  decks  and  washed  away  the  hoiise  before  the 
mainmast,  the  long  boat  and  about  IQO  passengers.  Also  three  other 
boats  on  the  poop,  to  which  several  passengers  had  clung  as  a  last 
resource.  The  scene  was  bevond  description  !  The  foremast  un- 
steppedt  its  heel  went  through  the  bottom  and  in  falling  cut  the  ia^ 
up.  The  mizen-roast  fell,  in  the  same  way ;  also  ripping  up  clean, 
and  separating  the  after-part  of  the  vessel.  The  sea  washed  into  the 
steerage  and  cabin  through  the  breach,  and  the  ship  heeling  over, 
many   were  unable  to  get  up  from  below  and  were  arowned.     The 

poop  too  fell  in  and  crushed  many  more,*' The  witness,  Morgan, 

observes  ;  '  The  passengers  broke  through  the  bulkhead  into  the 
cabin  and  were  all  screeching.  A  sea  struck  the  ship.  I  was  at  once  up 
to  mv  middle  in  water,  and  m  about  2  minutes  all  was  quiet.* — Two 
hundred  souls  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist !  •       .  •        •        • 

*<  Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence,  which  I  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  collect  from  the  captain  and  the  crew,  as  well  as  from 
the  emigrants  who  were  passengers  in  the  vessel,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  'Annie  Jane  '  was  occasioned  bjher  having 
taken  on  board  a  cargo  of  iron,  without  due  care  having  been  o£ 
served  in  its  stowage.  The  improper  disposition  of  the  weight 
caused  the  vessel  to  roll  and  lurch  so  violently,  that  ^he  tore  awaj 
her  masts,  and  strained  andleaked  throughout,  and  being  unable  to 
keep  off  the  land,  in  her  crippled  condition,  she  was  ultimatelv 
wrecked.  Under  these  disastrous  circumstances  she  had  a  crew, 
who,  though  in  appearance  were  more  than  ordinarilv  good,  were 
not  sufficient  in  number  for  such  a  vessel,  especially  at  such  a 
season  of  the  year,  and  were  besides  composed  partly  of  Cana- 
dians who  with  very  few  exceptions  were  afraid  to  go  aloft  at  sea, 
and  who  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand  the  orders 
that  were  given.  By  the  agreement  (A.)  there  were  41  persons  in 
all,  of  which  9  were  either  mates,  stewards,  surgeon,  cooks,  carpen- 
ters, leaving  only  32  seamen  for  a  vessel  of  1294  tons — (a  number 
much  too  small.)  •••••••••• 

**  The  numerous  accidents  which  have  occured  to  passenger  ships 
from  this  country  seem  to  render  necessary  some  more  stringent 
measures  than  have  hitherto  been  in  operation.  From  a  return  of 
the  casualities  which  have  happened  to  these  ves.«els  in  the  last  year, 
it  seems' that  out  of  seventeen  vessels  which  put  into  Cork  damaged, 
and  leaky,  thirteen    were  laden  with  iron,  and  of  those  which  put 
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bsck  to  Liverpool  seven-ninths  bad  cargoes  of  the  same  description. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  material  forms  a  most  dangerous  cargo, 
unless  it  is  properly  stowed,  and  that  no  vessel  will  stand,  without 
injorj,  the  working  and  str^ning  it  occasions  under  such  circum^ 
stances.  Bj  the  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  'Annie  Jane/  who 
has  been  many  years  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  carrying  cargoes 
of  iroiu  it  will  be»een  that  he  is  strongly  of  opionion  that  '  vessels 
which  carry  these  cargoes  should  not  be  allowed  to  embark  passen- 
fibers,  as  the  space  required  for  them  does  not  admit  of  the  iron, 
when  carried  in  large  quantities,  being  stowed  sufficiently  high  to 
render  the  ship  easy  at  sea ;  and  in  the  event  of  springing  a  leak, 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  lives  of  all  on  board.'  3\xt  without  at< 
taching  to  this  opinion  more  importance  than  it  may  seem  to  de< 
serve,  I  am  disposed  to  insist  on  a  more  rigid  supervision  of  the 
stowage  of  the  ship.  In  the  Stockholm  trade,  where  deals  are  plen- 
tiful, the  iron  is  raised  and  kept  out  of  the  extremities  of  the  ship  and 
away  from  the  -side,  by  planks  and  by  balking  the  ship  off,  but  in 
Ijiverpool  deals  are  not  so  plentifiil,  and  a  mixed  cargo  prevents 
this  being  done ;  besides  which,  it  appears  that,  with  the  present 
ajalem,  no  specific  plan  of  stowage  can  be  followed,  as  the  goods  do 
not  come  down  to  appointment,  and  the  ship  being  advertised  to 
sail  on  a  particular  day,  whatever  cargo  is  ready  must  be  shipped. 
The  masters  have  frequently  remonstrated  against  this  pratice,  and 
also  against  vessels  being  Drought  too  deep  in  the  water  with  these 
heavy  cargoes.  I  am  aware  that  the  vessels  which  embark  passengers 
at  Liverpool  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present 
staff  of  Emigration  Officers  to  exercise  a  satisfactory  supervision  in 
this  particular  ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  would  strongly  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a  public  Stevedore,  whose  duty  it  should  be  exclusively 
to  superintend  the  stowage  of  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels  engaged  to 
carry  passengers,  and  to  render  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  port  a 
rough  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  each  vessel's  cargo  is  stowed ; 
and  when  it  appears  to  him  that  there  is  improper  stowage,  he  should 
immediately  represent  it  to  his  superior  officers. 

"  The  vessel  does  appear  to  have  been  in  a  disgraceful  condi- 
tion after  she  cleared  the  land,  from  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
water-closets ;  but  this  was  increased  by  the  reluctance  of  the  pass- 
engers themselves  to  go  upon  deck,  that  their  berths  might  be  cleaned, 
which  was  even  so  great  that  the  surgeon  was  occasionally  under 
the  necessity  of  fumigating  the  apartments  to  make  them  get  up. 
To  ^o  further  into  this  question  would  only  be  to  open  out  the  incon- 
veniences and  miseries  of  emigrant  ships.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
remedy  them  all,  but  1  shall  offer  in  advance  a  few  remarks  which 
the  present  inquirv  has  suggested,  as  to  what  I  conceive  might 
and  ought  to  oe  done  to  render  these  vessels  more  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  ••••*••••• 

*'  The  complaint  of  the  v«ry  temporary  and  slight  nature  of  the  fit- 
tings does  appear  to  have  been  just ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  master 
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it  would  seem  that  this  U  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  yetsels  of 
this  description,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel  gets  to  sea  the  par- 
titions  come  down  with  the  working  of  the  vessel.  This  should  he 
remedied,  and  the  water-closets  especially  should  be  more  substan* 
tiallj  built,  particularly  those  appropriated  to  the  females;  which 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  in  an  exposed  part  of  the  vesseL  In  the 
'  Annie    Jane,'  the  master  states  in  his  evidence  that  it  was  quite 

Sitiable  to  see  the  women  endeavouring  to  reach  these  places,  getting 
renched  with  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  crew  aiter 
they  were  thus  washed  away,  resorting  to  the  lower  deck  as  an  al- 
ternative, by  which  the  shin  was  in  a  very  filthy  condition. 

'*  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  duty  the  Emi- 
gration  Officer  has  to  perform ;  the  responsibility  of  detaining  a 
ship,  under  such  circumstanc&s,  when  ready  for  sea,  by  refusing  a 
clearance  for  the  inefficient  performance  of  particulars,  is  very  great ; 
still,  this  responsibility  should  be  incurred  and  fully  authorised.  I 
would  suggest,  that  whenever  the  Clearing  Officer  has  any  good 
reason  to  suspect  the  stability  of  the  fittings,  or  the  stowage  or  the 
cargo,  or  even  the  efficiency  of  the  crew,  either  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  language  or  from  any  other  cause,  he  be  directed  to  refuse 
a  clearing  certificate,  and  until  this  is  done  we  cannot  expect  any 
diminution  of  the  numerous  complaints  and  more  serious  casualties 
which  have  of  late  befallen  vessels  employed  in  the  service  such  as 
that  in  which  the  *  Annie  Jane'  was  engaged." 

In  the  appendix  to  ibis  dismally  interesting  Report  is  the 
following  tabular  statement,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  remarks  of  Captain  Beechey  on  the  dangers  of  a  cargo  of 
iron  in  passenger  ships,  strengthens  the  obvious  necessity  of  a 
due  revisiou  of  the  present  regulations  affecting  the  loading 
of  such  j*hip? — 

"  Names  of  Vessels  which  have  put  into  the  Port  of  Liverpool  with 
Emigrants  OH  Board,  whether  English  or  Foreigners,  between  the  30th 
of  September,  1852,  and  SOth  September,  1853,  with  the  Cause  of 
their  putting  into  Port,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Cargo, 


Name. 


C^lara  Holmes  - 
Brewer     - 
Ebba  Brahe     - 
City  of  Glasgow 
Shannon  - 
Daniel  Webster 

Annie  Jane 
Martaban 
Isaac  Wright    - 


Cause  of  Return.      I  Cargo. 


Loss  of  spars       -         -  Coals,  iron,  salt,  &c. 
Leaky         ...  Iron,  salt,  soda,  ash,  &c. 
Leaky  -         -         -Salt. 

Collision      -        -        -  Bale  goods. 
Leaky         ...  Iron,  coals,  and  bale  goods. 
Leaky  and  loss  of  spars  Iron,  coals,  and  bale  goods, 
having  been  in  collision 

Loss  of  topmasts  .        -  Iron,  tea,  soap,  and  bale  goods. 
Leaky         *        -        .{Iron  and  British  bale  good^. 
Leaky,having  struck  on  Iron,  bale  goods,  earthenware, 
a  rock  off  Gape  Clear.     &c. 


7th  January,  1854.        Richard  Potbubt,  Inspector  of  the  River.** 
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The  temptation  is  great,  to  qaote  from  the  accounts  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations,  given  by  several  of  the  surviving 
passenfs^ers,  evidently  very  intelligent  witnesses.  But  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unfairness,  or  one  sidedness ; 
and  as  the  counter  statements  of  those  interested  to  refute  the 
allegations  of  the  passengers  would  tend  to  swell  these  pages 
beyond  all  limit,  consistent  with  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
remaining  topics  we  have  to  deal  with,  we  shall  avoid  all  party 
statements  whatever,  and  only  insert,  from  all  the  evidence 
given,  the  admissions  of  the  master  of  the  ship  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  his  cargo,  his  own  objections  to  it,  and  bis  recom* 
mendations  of  a  change  iii  this  respect,  and  in  another  of  a 
not  less  important,  though  of  quite  a  different,  character, 
as  given  in  the  evidence  of  William  Mason,  Master  of  the 
"  Aiinie  Jane  :' — 

<*  1665.'*  Of  what  did  the  cargo  consist? — Chiefly  of  iron,  copper, 
machinery,  and  ropes. 

1666.  How  mauj  tons  did  she  take  in  ? — About  1050  toQS. 

1667.  Where  was  the  iron  stowed? — On  the  floor  there  was 
dunnage  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  fourteen  inches  thick.  Bar 
iron  was  on  the  dunnage,  laid  open  to  raise  it  high  up.  On  the 
bar  iron  was  railway  iron  from  foremast  to  mainmast.  On  railway 
iron  was  machinery  and  oakum  to  stow  it.  In  the  centre  of  main 
hatch  was  a  boiler  and  several  anchors  and  chains  ;  and  these,  with 
ropes,  reached  the  deck.  There  were  400  tons  of  iron,  rope,  and 
soap,  with  some  heavy  machinery  stowed  in  the  'tween  decks,  be- 
tween the  foremast  and  mainmast,  full  to  the  deck.  Abaft  the 
mainmast  the  space  was  appropriated  to  passengers,  and  in  the  after 
hold  there  was  about  twenty-five  tons  of  carriage  springs,  and  fifty 
tons  of  Canada  plates,  and  a  quantity  of  pig  iron,  perhaps  fifty  tons; 
then  two  tiers  of  water  casks,  and  the  passengers*  provisions. 

1668.  What  was  before  the  foremast  ? — Four  chain  cables,  under 
the  coals,  with  the  water  casks. 

1669.  What  was  the  draft  of  water  ?— Twenty  and  a  half  feet 
af^  and  nineteen  feet  two  inches  forward,  the  first  time  ;  and  nine- 
teen feet  three  inches  fore  and  aft  the  second  time. 

1670.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  vessel  before  that  carried  iron? — 
Many  times,  in  far  greater  quantities,  but  vessels  of  less  tonnage. 

1671*  Have  you  any  rules  for  stowage  of  iron? — Yes;  pigeon* 
court  it  to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  ship  easy. 

1672.  Did  you  see  that  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  '  Annie 
Jane?*— Yes. 

1673.  What  control  hare  yon  over  the  stevedore? — If  he  does 
not  stow  it  to  our  satisfaction,  we  make  him  alter  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

1675.  Relate  what  took  place  from  when  you  first  left  Liverpool  ? — 
I  left  LiTerpool  on  the  24th    of  August.    I  passed   the    Rachlin 
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Island  on  the  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  aod  on  the  26th,  aboat 
noon,  being  squally  at  the  time»  the  three  topmasts  aod  mixenmast 
head  went  over  the  side,  the  wind  N.E.  I  cleared  awaj  the  wreck, 
and  bore  to  the  South  Channel,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
Slst,  in  the  evening,  after  being  seven  days  out.  The  ship  was  re- 
fitted, and  I  shifted  about  100  tons  of  the  Canada  plates  and  pig  iron 
to  the  'tween  decks  from  the  after  hold,  and  put  light  freignt  in  its 
place,  from  the  'tween  decks,  to  ease  the  ship. 

1703.  Tou  say  that  you  have  commanded  ships,  before  the  present 
instance,  which  carried  iron  ;  if  so  what  was  your  practice  in  stow- 
ing it  ? — In  the  Stockholm  trade,  where  mv  experience  has  chiefly 
been,  the  practice  is  to  floor  the  ship  with  deals  to  the  height  of  the 
keebon,  and  then  to  commence  to  lay  the  iron  open  di'^gonaliy,  6r»t 
one  wav  and  then  the  other,  carrying  about  eighteen  inches  width  of 
deals  along  the  wings  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  up  to  the  deck,  and 
stowing  the  iron  up  against  it,  and  to  balk  the  ship  in  the  'tween 
decks,  about  twenty  feet  on  each  end,  and  then  carrying  the  iron 
up  to  the  upper  deck.  I  have  always  found  the  ships  to  be  very  easy 
by  doing  so. 

1704.  Was  this  done  in  the  case  of  the  *  Annie  Jane*  ? — No ;  it 
is  not  the  practice  at  Liverpool,  and  it  would  be  impossible  with  a 
mixed  cargo  to  do  so. 

1705.  Do  you  consider  an  iron  cargo  to  be  a  safe  one  to  carry 
with  passenfifers  ?— Not  when  the  iron  is  in  larc^e  quantities,  as  it 
makes  the  ship  labour,  and  cannot  be  carried  high  on  account  of  the 
space  being  required  for  the  passengers,  and  there  is  great  danger  to 
the  lives  of  all  on  board  in  case  of  the  ship's  springing  a  leak. 
Besides  which,  without  deals  in  the  wings  of  the  hold,  the  iron  can- 
not be  carried  sufficiently  high  to  make  her  easy. 

1 706.  In  taking  an  iron  cargo  at  Liverpool,  can  you  arrange  the 
stowage  of  it  according  to  what  you  conceive  would  be  essential  to 
make  the  ship  easy  at  sea  ? — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cargo 
which  I  engage  to  have  first  does  not  come  down  to  appointment,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  take  other  goods  that  are  ready.  The  ship  is  adver- 
ti&ed  to  sail  on  a  given  day  and  she  must  go.  The  brokers  in&ist 
upon  your  taking  what  there  is,  and  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion 
to  remonstrate  against  the  ship  being  overloaded,  and  have  threatened 
to  leave  if  it  was  not  remedied.  The  *  Admittance,'  was  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Londonderry,  leaky,  while  I  was  on  my  outward  pas> 
sage,  to  di-scharge  some  of  her  iron,  being  too  deeply  laden. 

1707.  Have  you  not  some  control  over  the  stowage,  so  as  to  urge 
upon  the  broker  what  you  conceive  to  be  right  and  beneficial  to  the 
ship  ? — I  must  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  cargo  as  it  comes  down. 
I  am  told  that  the  ship  must  go  on  such  a  day,  and  if  1  do  not  do  the 
best  I  can  to  get  the  cargo  in  by  that  timo,  /  may  perhaps  be  throwh 
out  of  empioyment  in  consequence. 

1708.  I>o  you  not  think  that  such  a  practice  should  be  remedied  ? 
^^I  do ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  captains  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  especially  in  passenger  ships. 

1709.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — I  would  sng^^t 
that  an  officer  be  licensed  to  2»uperintend  the  stowage  of  ^uch  ships, 
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•o  as  to  regul&te  the  dUpoaal  of  iron  and  all  heavy  ^ods«  and  more 
especially  in  the  caBe  of  passenger  ships. 

1710.  Are  not  the  fittings  of  ships  which  take  uassengers  gen- 
erally of  a  very  temporary  kind? — Yes ;  and  they  frequently  come 
down  with  the  rolling  of  tiie  ship  after  being  a  few  days  at  sea,  and 
I  would  reconunend  the  adoption  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  Ameri- 
ean  ships,  of  having  iron  bedsteads  suspended  from  the  beamsy 
both  for  ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  and  security.  The  water- 
closets  also  should  be  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and  those 
for  the  women  built  solid,  either  upon  the  Ibwer  or  upper  deck.  It 
is  quite  distressing  to  see  the  women  at  sea  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  the  water-closets  usually  provided^  at  times  getting  drepched 
with  the  sea,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  crew,  and  frequently 
making  use  of  the  lower  deck  as  an  alternative. 

1711.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? — Nothing. 

(Mr.  Mason  here  handed  in  several  translations  of  docu- 
oaents  signed  by  different  parties,  passengers  by  the  *  Annie  Jane,' 
speaking  of  his  conduct  throughout  as  .praise^ortl)y,  and  aUo  on^ 
from  Messrs.  Holdemess  and  Chilton,  the  owners  of  the  late  'Annie 
Jane,'  giving  him  a  good  character  for  eleven  years.) 

The  above  evidence  having  been  read  over  to  me,  1  declare  the 
same  to  be  true,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
Witness,  Thob«  Ga AT,  Wm.  .Mason. 

This  I5th  December,  1853.^' 

We  have  thus  the  strongest  testimony  borne  to  the  ineffi. 
cif  ncY  of  existing  regalations  to  secure,  not  merely  the  com- 
fort, but  the  commonest  safety  to  life  in  a  pi^enger  vessel 
whose  owners  do  not  voluntarily  consider  these  points,  and 
8vo:d  what  may  interfere  with  them.  The  Emigration -Com- 
missioners, in  the  24th  and  25th  pages  of  their  Memoran- 
dnm  of  lustruclion^  to  their  various  officers  in  the  out  ports, 
relative  to  the  so  much  praised  "  Passengers'  Act"  of  185^, 
make  the  follQwing  remarks  :— 

"  Besides  articles  enumerated,  there  is  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  taking  as  cai^o  or  ballast  any  article,  the  nature 
or  quanlUy  of  which  may  endanger  health  or  lives,  or  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  It  is  thus  questions  frequmtly  arise  on 
salted  hides,  coal,  irmi  in  an  unusual  quantify ,  &c.  With 
regard  to  iron,  officers  are  instructed  not  to  allow  such  a  quan- 
tity (taken  ordinarily  at  two  thirds  of  the  registered  tonnage) 
9S  would  be  likely,  from  its  weight,  to  strain,  or  endanger  the 
ship ;  they  are  further  directed  to  watch  its  stowage,  so  as  to  see 
it  properly  distributed  fore  and  aft,  and  raised  by  chequering, 
or  otherwise.'' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ''Annie 
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Jaue^'  was  loaded  with  iron,  in  the  proportion  to  her  registered 
tonnage  (as  given  by  Captain  Beechey  in  his  Beport  already 
quoted,)  of  more  than  five-sixiAs  instead  of  hoo-tAirds.  Next 
we  refer  the  readers  to  questions  and  answers  at  numbers  170S 
and  1704,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Master's  evidence  jost 
quoted,  where  tliey  will  see  that  no  attempt  is  made,  or  (owing 
to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Liverpool  cargoes)  can  be  made  to 
alleviate  the  evils  of  an  iron  cargo,  in  the  manner  practised  in 
Swedish  ships.  But  questions  1705,  1706,  and  1707,  an 
still  more  significant.  By  them  it  plainly  appears,  that  not- 
withstanding  all  the  elaborate  and  boasted  machinery  of  Com- 
missioners, InspectingOfficers,  and  minor  agents  of  Emigration- 
superintendauce,  and  notwithstanding  even  the  remonstrances 
of  the  sailing  masters  themselves — made  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  losing  their  situations  if  they  be  too  particular — the  ship- 
brokers  are  the  real  controling  parties ;  and  upon  their  cupidity, 
or  unexpected  disinterestedness,  it  altogether  depends  what 
sliall  be  the  condition  of  the  ship  about  to  encounter  a  long 
and  stormy  passage,  with  an  enormous  crowd  of  helpless  hu- 
man beings  packed  on  board ! 

The  other  important  particular,  to  be  here  commented  upon, 
is  that  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  question  1710.  Should 
not  the  practical  recommendations  of  the  experienced  merchant 
captain  therein  given  be  insisted  upon  P  Above  all,  should 
not  the  unhappy  females  cooped  up  in  these  ships  be  consi- 
dered, and  saved  from  the  distresses  and  horrors  here  alluded 
to.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  evidence  on  this  point, 
all  to  the  same  effect.  Tiie  Emigration-Commissioners  have 
been  so  far  moved  by  tiie  considerations  it  involve.*,  that  in 
the  ships  directly  under  their  own  control,  they  have  always 
insisted  on  having  water-closets,  between  decks,  for  the  use  of 
females  and  children ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
what  they  enforce  in  their  ships  by  a  regulation,  ought  to  be 
made  compulsory  by  actual  statutory  enactment  in  all  vessels 
carrying  passengers. 

Who  can  wonder,  who  will  pursue  to  their  legitimate  con- 
elusions,  the  startling  thoughts  wliich  the  words  of  the  Master 
of  the  *' Annie  Jane,"  in  his  answer  to  question  1710,  must 
suggest,  that  fever  and  cholera  should  be  rife  among  the  un- 
happy inmates  of  these  ships  !  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
feartul  loss  of  life  by  disease,  announced  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  occurred  aboard  of  seven  or  eight  vessels  that  sailed. 
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with  the  bulk  of  \he  aotumu-emigration  from  Ireland^  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  last,  was  greatly  and  mainly  occasioned 
by  the  evils  to  which  testimony  is  borne  in  the  quotation  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  one  ship  alone,  it  is  said  that 
nearly,  if  not  qujte,  one  hundred  passengers  perished^  out  of 
some  700,  or  upwards,  who  were  crowded  on  board  !  We 
happen  not  to  have  by  us,  at  the  moment,  the  full  particulars 
of  Uiis  case,  or  of  some  others  occurring  at  the  same  time, 
whose  story  was  nearly  as  bad.  But  the  following  will  be 
found  quite  enough  to  establish  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
dose  and  searching  enquiry  by  Parliament,  and  for  such  amend- 
ment of  the  existhig  '^  Passengers'  Act,'*  as  shall  make  it 
really,  what  it  evidently  is  not,  ?k  protection  to  life. 

'*  The  ship  Marathon  left  Liverpool,  on  the  22Dd  of  September, 
with  522  passengers,  mostly  Irish.  She  arrived  at  New  York  after 
a  voyage  of  fifty-nine  days,  in  which  she  lost  sixty -four  persons  by 
cholera.  The  disease  broke  out  on  the  lOth  of  October.  The 
New  York  Tribune  states  that  the  Marathon  arrived  in  port  almost 
a  wreck  ;  for  a  number  of  weeks  men  had  to  be  kept  at  the  pumps 
both  night  and  day  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The  main-top. 
gallant  masts  were  broken  off,  and  the  captain  reports  having  lost 
several  suits  of  suls.  When  he  arrived  in  port  he  had  scarce  a  stitch 
of  canvass  to  spread.  The  ship  was  heavily  laden  with  iron,  and 
rolled  very  much,  causing  great  leakage.  The  passengers  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  wretched  poverty  and  filth.  They  were  lodged  on 
two  decks,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  atmosphere  was  festerously 
rotten,  and  almost  hot  enough  to  raise  a  blister.  The  decks  were 
covered  with  reeking  filth,  to  the  depth  of  inches.  *  They  hadn't 
time  to  slick  up  before  the  health  officer  came  on  board.' 

The  passengers*  provisions  were  exhausted  three  weeks  before 
the  ship  came  into  port,  and  the  wretched  beings  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  want.  Had  the  ship  been  delayed  for  a  few  days 
loTieer  the  people  must  have  starved. 

H  hen  mustered  before  the  health  ofiicer,  they  presented  a  most 
fearfully  emaciated  appearance.  The  foul  air  and  wretched  food 
had  almost  completed  that  which  the  cholera  had  spared.  They 
appeared  to  be  famishing,  and  were  eating  half  baked  oaten  cake 
and  sea  biscuit  with  ravenous  avidity.  The  hospitals  for  the  sick 
were  situated  at  the  bows  of  the  ship,  one  upon  each  deck.  Al- 
together they  were  capable  of  accommodating  only  eiffht  persons.  We 
have  been  upon  many  emigrant  ships,  but  never  recollect  seeing  any 
in  so  wretched  a  state  as  this  before.  But  we  were  credibly  in- 
formed that  this  vessel  was  sweet  compared  with  some  which  bring 
cargoes  of  immigraots  to  this  port.  The  wonder  is  that  disease  and 
want  have  left  so  many  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  wretchedness." 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  American  Newspaper,  and  illoa- 
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trates  so  clearly,  ia  its  simple  narration,  the  evils  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling,  that  we  slioald  but  weaken  its  effect  by 
remarks  of  ours.  We  therefore  pass  from  it,  with  only  this 
single  observation,  that  the  Act  provides  (Section  32)  that 
ships  making  the  North  American  voyage,  with  passengers, 
shall  have  TO  days  provision  on  board ;  whereas  the  "  Mara- 
thon'^ appears  to  have  run  short  of  provisions  three  week 
before  ehe  came  into  port ;  that  is  to  say,  in  38  days,  and  the 
passage  occupied  59 ;  and  it  is  said  that  had  she  been  kept  out 
only  a  few  days  more,  all  hands  would  have  been  starved ! 
.  The  case  of  the  "  Tayleure,"  lost  on  Lambay  Island,  in  Jan- 
uary last,  has  made  the  vividest  impression  on  the  Irish  pub- 
lic, from  the  wreck  occurring  on  our  own  shores,  and  almost 
at  our  doors.  She  had  been  not  quite  three  days  at  sea  when 
lost;  and  the  evils  noticed  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
stated  had  not  time  to  develop  themselves^  if  they  existed. 
The  defects  of  the  law  brought  out  by  her  loss  are,  the  wa&t 
of  power  to  compel  owners,  or  masten>,  of  vessels  to  take 
proper  measures  for  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  their  compasses, 
and  for  providing  nautical  instruments  indispensable  to  safe 
navigation.  Also,  aild  urgently,  the  want  of  a  positive  enact- 
ment to  compel  the  employment  of  a  strfficient  number  of  sea- 
men, and  to  provide  that  the  vessels  shall  be  fit  for  sea  before 
leaving  port. 

The  "  Tayleure,''  with  passengers  for  Australia,  and  a  cargo 
of  iron,  left  the  Mersey  without  the  usual  precaation — gen- 
erally and  rightly  considered  indispensable  for  every  ship,  but 
most  especially  for  one  laden  with  iron, — of  having  her  com- 
paJsses  tested,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  tliey  were  correct,  or 
what  might  be  their  error.  This  is  done  by  a  process  cidled 
''  swinging  the  ship'' — about  which  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  explain,  that  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
passes on  board,  with  that  of  a  compass  in  a  fixed  position  on 
shore.  The  difierences  between  the  results  are  noted  in  what 
is  called  a  "  table  of  errors" ;  and  this  **  table/^  or  tabular 
statement,  is  copied  and  given  to  the  Master,  to  be  allowed 
for  by  him  in  his  calculations  at  sea  of  the  courses  steered  by 
compass.  This  necessary  operation  was  altogether  omitted 
after  the  disturbing  cargo  of  iron  was  put  on  board  I  As  a 
necessary  consequence  the  ''  table  of  errors''  was  not  supplied ; 
and  as  a  result  of  paramount  importance,  the  Master  was 
not  aware  that  he  could  not  depend  on  his  cmnpasses,  and 
attributes  his  blundering  up  against  the  Irish  shores,  directly 
to  their  unfaithfulness  I 
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The  owner  has  been  exonerated  of  all  responsibility ;  he 
having  given  carie  blanche  to  the  Master.  The  latter^  there* 
fore,  is  the  party  to  blame  for  the  deficiencies  cited, 
thoogh  not  the  only  party,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice. 
And  his  case  is  made  worse  by  his  snbsequent  condnct.  In 
the  narrow  seas  he  had  to  traverse,  ere  getting  clear  of  English 
and  Irish  land,  four  hours  is  the  ordinary  time  that  a  prudent 
seaman  will  keep  his  vessel  sailing  in  one  transverse  direction ; 
or  eight  hours  at  the  utmost,  where  he  is  certain  of  being  still 
in  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  Channel  which  is  called  the  Irish 
pca*  Yet  the  Master  of  the  "  Tayleure"  kept  his  vessel  on  one 
tack,  or  ''  board,''  across  Channel,  ior  fourteen  Aours^  although 
he  did  not  know  if  he  could  depend,  (which  it  turned  out  be 
could  not)  upon  his  compasses  for  the  true  direction  of  his 
course ;  and  although  he  neglected  the  all-important  expedient 
of  "  wnnding'^ — that  is,  oi  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  (ac- 
cording to  sea-practice  in  cases  where  land  is  not  seen  though 
known  not  to  be  distant,  and  where  the  ship's  position  is, 
consequently,  a  matter  of  anxiety  and  doubt)  whereabouts  he 
was,  by  the  comparative  depths  of  the  waters  he  was  travers- 
ing, and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  below,  as  evidenced  by  the 
sand,  or  shells,  or  both,  that  are  brought  up  by  the  grease, 
rubbed  for  that  purpose  on  the  lower  end  of  the  "  lead,"  or 
plonimet,  used  for  sounding. 

We  have  been  much  embarrassed  in  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject by  our  endeavour  at  once  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
nautical  technicalities,  and  to  explain,  in  popular  language, 
all  those  we  could  not  avoid.  \Ve  need  only  add  one  more. 
There  are  two  modes  of  turning  a  ship  when  under  sail — to  be 
perhaps  in  the  simplest  way,  and  certainly  in  the  easiest,  illus- 
tratet)  by  comparing  the  different  manoeuvres  to  the  action  of  a 
man,  who  when  about  to  return  on  his  steps,  or  walk  the  op- 
posite way  to  that  in  which  he  has  been  moving,  either  turns 
his  face,  or  his  back  in  making  the  evolution.  The  one  man- 
csuyxe  is  called  ''tacking,"  and  is  sometimes  rendered  impossible 
even  for  the  best  trimmed  ship,  owing  to  the  extreme  force  of 
the  sea  and  wind.  The  other,  which  is  less  advantageous  as 
much  ground  is  lost  in  performing  it,  is  almost  always  poss- 
ible; and  iscalled  "  wearing,''  The  '*  Tayleure  "  failed  several 
times  in  tacking,  but  until  the  last  and  fatal  moment 
succeeded  in  wearing.  She  took,  however,  nccarly  three 
quarters    of  an    hour  to  do  so,  and  lost  ground  each  of  the 
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tliree  times  that  she  did  so,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  four  miles. 
Tliis,  alone,  was  a  raost  dangerous  thing  in  itself;  and  the 
Captain  of  the  '*  Tayleure"  ought,  on  that  account,  have  re- 
turned, while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to  Liverpool,  to  report 
the  dangerous  unhandiness  of  his  ship.  That  he  ought  to  have 
done  so  is  decisively,  proved  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  her  final 
failure  to  manoeuvre,  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  land  was 
suddenly  discovered,  which  completed  her  destruction. 

Nearly  400  passengers  perished  on  this  awful  occasion. 
The  wretched  survivors  report  the  facts  we  have  detailed,  and 
which  are  indeed  generally  admitcd  by  the  master  himself, — ^as 
well  as  the  further  fact,  that  the  crew  seemed  unequal  to  their 
duties,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number. 

The  owner  here  was  not  culpable,  we  repeat,  because  he 
was  ready  to  do  anything  the  Captain  required.  The  latter 
was  grievously  to  blame.  But  is  not  the  conduct  of  the 
Emigration  Superintendant  at  Liverpool  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  fully  equal  censure,  when  he  "  gave  clearance,''  and  thereby 
permitted  an  iron  ship  to  go  to  sea,  with  a  cargo  of  iron, 
without  the  ordinary,  and  most  necessary  precautions^  to  ensure 
the  faithfulness  of  the  compasses!  And  is  not  the  system 
gravely  deDcient,  under  which  such  a  laches  could  take  place; 
and  under  which  there  is  no  provision  for  duly  coercing    and 

f)uuishing  a  sailing  master  who  should  show  himself  so  reek- 
ess  as  the  one  in  question  ? 

The  Emigration  Commissioners,  as  already  noted,  require  in 
the  ships  directly  under  their  own  management,  at  least  four 
seamen  to  be  entered  on  board  for  every  100  tons  of  the  vcssePs 
register.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  master,  the  first  mate,  and 
in  some  cases  of  the  junior  mates — the  cooks,  stewards,  and 
boys.  This  they  absolutely  insist  upon,  yet  the  *^  Tayleure," 
going  as  long  a  voyage  as  any  of  the  ships  alluded  to,  had 
much  less,  and  was  permitted  to  start,  without  an  objectiou. 
**  She  had  on  board  (writes  Captain  Walker,  in  his  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  upon  her  loss,)  "  at  the  time  of  sailing, 
£,516  tons — the  register  tonnage  being  about  2000. — She  had 
accommodation  for  472  passengers,  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  carpenter,  that  she  had  heavy  masts  and  yards 
to  manage,  whilst  she  would  have,  supposing  all  on  duty,  only 
twenty-one  persons  in  a  watch." — or  forty-two  altoget!ier, 
counting  officers,  seamen  and  boys.  '^When  it  is  remembered,'' 
he  continues,  ''that  this  ship  had  to  go  a  long  voyage,  to  pass 
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through  the  tropics,  and  to  encounter  bad  weather  in  high 
latitude  where^  in  all  probability,  some  of  the  crew  would  be  on 
the  sick  list,  I  think  that  three  men  to  the  hundred  tons,  as 
DOW  calculated,  are  insufficient/' 

Three  men  to  the  hundred  tons  would  have  made  sutj 
seamen  on  board.  Yet  the  unfortunate  "Tayleure''  was 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  with  only  42,  including  the  boys :  so  that 
in  fact  she  bad  not  two  seamen  to  the  100  tons! 

The  rule  ought  certaiuly  to  be  made  stringent,  and  of  universal 
application,  requiring  the  larger  number  of  seamen, — i.e., 
4  to  the  100  tons:  no  very  extraordinary  number  in  itself 
when  the  size  of  Emigrant  Ships,  and  the  voyages  tliey  have 
to  make,  are  taken  into  account.  There  has  been  a  faint 
attempt  to  found  an  argument  for  exempting  the  American 
voyages  from  such  a  regulation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  have  hitherto  only  required  it  for 
their  Australian  Ships.  But  the  North  Atlantic  is  snbject  to 
constant  storms  during  more  than  one  half  of  the  year;  and 
even  in  summer  is  frequently  visited  by  a  succession  of 
the  wildest  gales  :  and  in  addition  to  tlie  advisability  that 
this  goes  to  establish  of  an  extension  of  the  rule  in  question, 
there  has  appeared,  even  while  we  are  writing,  a  positive 
declaration  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Emigration 
Commissioners,  who  have  proclaimed  that,  with  the  exception  * 
of  the  vessels  actually  "on  tie  berti"  at  the  moment — i.e. 
in  the  docks  or  at  the  quays  actually  receiving  Emi^nts, 
henceforth  every  Passenger  Ship,  no  matter  where  bound,  shall 
be  required  to  enter  4  seamen  to  the  100  tons. 

Much  of  the  illness,  or  predisposition  to  disease,  which 
has  broken  out  on  the  ocean-passage,  has  been,  bj 
various  competent  parties,  attributed  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  exposure  and  severe  consequeat  sufferings  of  the  poor 
Irish  emigrants  who  are  brought  over  by  Steamers  to  Liver- 
pool, there  to  embark  for  America,  or  Australia.  These 
poor  creatures  are  placed  upon  deck  without  other  covering, 
save,  in  a  few  cases,  a  scant  supply  of  "  tarpaulms  " — that  is, 
painted  or  tarred  canvass.  The  chance  humanity  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  or  the  engineers,  sometimes  procures 
for  a  few  of  these  sufferers  the  shelter  of  the  little  crios  called 
deck-cabins,  or  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  platform  in  the 
overheated  engine  room  below.  But  at  best  these  resources 
are  available  to  not  one  quarter  of  the  number  on  board,  and 
30 
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the  others  have  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the 
weather,  without  any  other  protection  save  their  ragged  clothing. 

We  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  quoting  mere  news- 
paper statements  on  this  subject,  by  the  publication,  nt  ih\^ 
moment,  of  the  first  hnefSepart  of  evidence  given  in  March  last, 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  "Emigrant  Ship?"* 
at  present  sittirig.  We  find  therein  the  following  which  we  take 
from  other  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Bediuond  of 
Liverpool. 

Having  stated  that  he  had  made  several  cross  channel 
passages  in  which  he  had  witnessed  great  8ufl*erings  on  the 
part  of  the  wretched  deck  passengers,  he  was  asked 

*«  1525.  What  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  the  passengers  exposed  on  the 
deck  without  any  covering  belonging  to  the  ship,  and  the  covering 
they  had  of  their  own  was  very  scanty. 

1526.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  on  board  some 
of  those  steamers  to  bring  people  down  into  the  engine-room  or  the 
deck-houses,  to  give  them  shelter  ? — On  additional  payment  that  is 
the  practice.  It  is  only  those  who  can  pay  who  are  allowed  to 
go  there. 

1527.  Do  they  supply  tarpaulins  to  cover  them  ? — 'So. 

1528.  Did  you  see  this  at  night,  in   bad  weather  ? — Frequently. 

1529.  You  came  on  deck  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them?— 1 
went  as  a  deck  passenger  for  that  purpose  alone. 

1530.  How  many  persons  have  you  seen  exposed  in  that  way 
upon    deck  at  a  time? — T  have  seen  from    100  to  300    passengers. 

1531.  But  were  the  deck  passengers,  who  were  emigrants,  treated 
differently  to  the  other  deck  passengers  ? — There  was  no  difference. 

1532.  Then  your  complaint  is  that  deck  passengers  are  brouj^ht 
over  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  in  an  inefficient  manner  ? — They  are, 
decidedly. 

1535.  On  board  of  these  steamers  carrying  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  were  cattle  carried? — I  have  never  travelled  from  Dublin 
to  Liverpool,  from  the  Quay  or  Custom  House,  but  they  alwajs 
carried  a  large  number  of  cattle. 

1536.  That  is  to  say  you  have  seen  cattle  on  board? — Alwajs; 
these  are  cattle  boats. 

1537.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  sufferings  arise  from  carrjing 
more  on  board  of  these  vessels  than  they  are  authorised  to  do  by  the 
Act  ? — The  sufferings  of  course  are  greater  amongst  a  crowd  of 
people  than  they  would  be  amongst  a  smaller  number  •  they  are 
generally  crowded  round  the  funnel  of  the  steamer,  or  huddled  to- 
gather  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner ;  and  as  they  have  not  been  used 
to  sea  passages,  thev  get  sick,  and  perfectly  helpless,  and  covered  with 
the  dirt  and  filth  of  each  other.  I  have  seen  the  sea  washing  over 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  that  I  came  over  in  one  night,  completely 
drenching  the  unfortunate  people,  so  much  so,  that  several  of  them 
got  perfectly  senseless.     There  were  250  deck  passengers  on  board, 
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and  thev  were  in  a  most  dreadful  state  ;  it  was  an  extremely  stormy 
nighty  and  the  vessel  heaved  about  in  a  very  awkward  manner  ;  the 
sea  washed  over  her  tremendously,  and  it  was  only  by  great  exer- 
tions that  some  of  these  people  were  not  carried  over  board.  I  could 
not  get  further  than  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  very  early  in  the 
morning,  when  it  became  light,  I  went  up  and  saw  50  or  60  of  these 
people,  including  some  four  or  five  children,  perfectly  stiff  and  cold. 
The  captain  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  although  it  was  blowing 
a  stiff  gale  of  wind,  I  suggested  to  him  to  have  these  people  taken 
into  the  cabin,  and  he  did  so,  bringing  the  worst  in  first ;  tney  were 
all  perfectly  wet,  and  whatever  clothes  they  had  on  were  obliged 
to  be  taken  off.  There  was  a  very  fine  boy,  apparently  dead,  but, 
by  a  great  deal  of  exertion,  and  rubbing  him  in  hot  water,  and  laying 
him  nefore  the  fire,  he  was  revived.  A  very  interesting  looking 
young  woman,  about  20  years  of  age,  was  so  bad  from  the  effects 
of  cold  and  the  wetting,  that  she  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
from  between  about  nve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  we  got  into 
Liverpool  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  the  captain  brought 
the  people  down  in  the  cabin,  caused  a  great  fire  to  be  made,  and 
hot  water  to  be  got,  and  did  every  thing  that  humanity  and  kindness 
could  do  to  revive  them  again. 

1538.  What  was  his  name  ? — His  name  is  Captain  James  Collis, 
of  the  '  Times,'  but  of  the  <  St.  Katherine'  ^at  that  time  ;  this 
young  woman  remained  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  although 
>he  was  alive  when  we  came  to  Liverpool.  I,  myself,  did  not  think 
she  would  recover ;  she  was  put  on  shore,  a  medical  person  was  sent 
for,  and  I  subsequently  learned  that  she  did  revive,  but  was  very  bad 
for  several  days.  There  were  several  old  men  and  women  ;  indeed 
all  the  passengers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  were  strong  young 
men,  were  in  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  they  had  remained  on  deck, 
many  would  have  died.*' 

So  convinced  do  the  Commissioners  seem  of  the  serious  nature 
and  evil  consequences  uf  the  hardships  thus  entailed  upon 
intending  emigrauts,  that  in  all  cases  where  their  control  is 
|jurainount,  they  require  that  a  cover  shall  be  provided  on  board 
Steamers  bringing  such  persons  to  ikeir  vessels.  This  is 
notably  the  case  as  regards  the  very  large  number  who  emigrate 
troin  Germany;  and  who,  in  the  Steamers  that  bear 
tiicin  across  the  German  Ocean  to  the  shores  of  England,  are 
trither  lodged  below,  under  cover  of  the  upper  deck,  or  have  a 
kind  of  housing  built  over  the  latter,  to  give  them,  literally, 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Snnilar  provisions  have  been  carefully  made  for  the  comfort  of 
the  hardy  soldiers  at  present  on  their  passage  to  the  seat  of  war. 
And  wherever,  or  whenever,  it  has  hap|)ened  that  convicts  were 
conveyed  in  Steamers^they  were  also  secured  against  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Is  it  not  then  monstrous  that  the  same  protection. 
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SO  plainly  necessary  in  the  commonest  interest  of  humanitj, 
should  not  exist  for  helpless  and  enfeebled  men,  women  and 
cliildrenwho  are  crossing  the  stortny  channel  of  St  George, 
at  all  reasons,  in  their  headlong  and  desperate  flight  from  destita- 
tion  and  starvation  in  Ireland. 

This  latter  class  of  evils  will,  in  sometime  hence,  receive  a 
partial  mitigation,  by  the  arrangement  which  the  Government 
have,  in  answer  to  the  very  praiseworthy  and  well  timed  motion 
of  Mr.  Butt,  M  P.  for  Youghal,  pledged  themselves  to  carry  out, 
viz  :the  establishment  of  an  Emigration-dep5t  at  Cork,  for  emi- 
grants to  Australia  by  the  Commissioners'  special  ships.  Bat 
we  trust  that  the  Committee  now  sitting  will  press  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity,  not  only  of  causing  such  depots  to 
be  erected  in  Irish  ports  for  all  American,  as  well  as  all  Austra- 
lian Emigration ;  but  also,  pending  the  completion  of  them, 
the  justice  of  compelling  owners  of  Channel  Steamers  to 
.  provide  full  cover  and  shelter  for  the  creatures  now  so  crueDy 
exposed  upon  their  decks. 

We  are  warned  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
seut,  by  the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  unavoidably  run. 
Otherwise  we  should  have,  among  many  points  yet  untouched, 
to  dilate  upon  the  knavery  and  plunder  to  which  the  present 
system  leaves  the  poor  emigrant  in  a  great  measure  helplessly 
exposed,  during  the  interval  between  his  landing  from  the  Irish 
steamer  on  the  quaysof  Liverpool,and  his  departure  thence  in  the 
emigrant  vessel.  There  is  a  fearful  chapter  to  be  written  on 
the  want  of  due  preventive  measures  for  the  reparation  of  the 
sexes,  and  preventing  the  crew  from  mixing  with  tije  passengers. 
The  cooking  arrangements  too,  though  much  ameliorated  by 
tlie  provbions  of  the  last  Passenger's  Act,  now,  as  we  have 
stated,  some  18  months  in  operation,  require  revision  and  much 
amendment,  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  still  frequent 
recurrence  of  cases  of  great  privation,  and  even  occasionally  of 
starvation^  among  the  old  and  the  weak,  the  infirm,  the  females 
and  the  children.  And  it  is  most  absolutely,  indispensably, 
and  immediately  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
acts,  requiring  the  engagement  of  a  surgeon  where  the  number  of 
passengers  exceeded  50,  should  be  revived,  at  least  in  times 
uf  cholera,  or  other  epidemics ;  and  that  a  stricter  test,  and 
more  satisfactory  examination  should  be  enacted,  to  ensurr 
that  the  medical  men  shall  be  worthy  of,  and  fitted  for,  their 
trust,  which  unfortunately  they  have  frequently  proved  not  to  be. 
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It  is  ovly  justice  to  the  Master  of  the  ''Tayleure/'  of  whose 
condact  we  have  written  with  censure^  to  state,  that  a  document 
iias  just  been  published,  (ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  7  th  of  April,)  giving  the  Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Marine 
Board  in  acquittal  of  that  individual.  The  Board  of  Trade  had 
called  upon  tliis  Local  Board,  as  part  of  the  duties  for  which  it 
was  constituted,  to  undertake  an  investigation  into  his  case,  and 
10  certify  if  he  were  worthy  of  a  renewed  certificate  of  fitness  for 
the  position  of  Master. 

The  following  are  the  summing  up,  and  concluding  para- 
graphs of  their  Beporl : — 

"  From  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  this  Board  have  been 
fully  impre^ed  with  the  conviction,  that  Captain  Noble,  not- 
withstanding the  serious  disaster  with  whicli  his  name  is  con- 
nected, possesses  skill  and  ability  both  as  a  navigator  and  a 
seaman ;  and  they  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  reporting  to 
my  Lords  their  unanimous  opinion — 

**  That  John  Noble  is  neither  from  incompetency  nor  from 
any  other  cause,  either  specified  in  the  Act,  or  not  therein 
specified,  oufit  to  discharge  the  duties Jof  a  Master ;  and  this 
Board  therefore  recommend  to  my  Lords  the  renewal  of  his 
certificate  of  competency/'* 

Unfortunately,  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  smacks  not  a  little 
of  those  decisions  of  Bailway  Companies,  which  so  invariably 
declare  in  every  case  of  accident  upon  their  lines,  that  their 
officers  are  not  only  entirely  free  from  blame,  but  are  really 
deserving  of  laudation.  Again,  the  Board  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  lanibmen :  very  good  judges  of  bills  of  lading  and 
invoices,  but  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  working  of  a  heavy 
ship  through  a  narrow  and  dangerous  Channel  in  bad  and 
stormy  weather. 

It  is  true  they  had  *'  iAe  assistance^*  of  the  "  Principal 
Shipping  Master''  of  the  port,  the  Local  '*  Examiner  in  Navi- 
gation," and  the  Local  "Examiner  in  Seamanship."  But  it 
was  from  those  very  officers  that  Captain  Noble  had  obtained 
his  former  certificate;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  they 
might  not  be  altogether  unbiassed  in  favor  of  his  qualifications. 

The  case  made  out  for  him  is  very  plausible ;  and  that  he 
did,  in  former  periods  of  his  life,  give  proof  of  considerable 
skill  in  seamanship  and  navigation  is  incont^table.  But  the 
fact  of  want  of  due  precaution,  and  of  the  ordinary  prudence 

*  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  167  of  1854,  p.  13. 
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of  a  seaman  with  a  heavy  responsibility^  does  not  appear  dis- 
turbed. On  the  contrary  it  is  once  more  acknowledged,  thai 
he  had  reason  to  distrust  his  compasses,  and  found  his  ship 
what  is  termed  "  unhandy^'  to  a  most  dangerous  degree  :^and 
ytt,  in  the  narrow  seas  and  thick  weather  he  held  ou  and  <m, 
without  thought  either  of  returning  to  port  to  make  known, 
and  get  the  willing  owner,  Mr.  Moore,  to  rectify  her  defects, 
or  of  ensuring  the  avoidance  of  the  land  by  the  easy  expedient 
of  not  running  her  more  than  four  hours  upon  one  course. 

Incaution  and  imprudence  nullify  the  advantages  of  skill, 
and  hard  as  the  measure  would  undoubtedly  be  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  example  of  so  severe  a  punishment  as  deprivation 
of  his  certificate  could  not  but  have  the  most  beneficial  effects 
upon  other  ship  masters  in  like  position.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  caution  where  human  life  is  so  fearfully  exposed. 

What  little  remains  to  us  of  space  can  best  be  employed  m 
the  consideration,  very  brief  though  it  must  be,  of  the 
deeply  interesting  problem  of  the  further  extent  of  the  outgoing 
of  our  people.  Miserably  short-sighted  has  that  policy  always 
appeared  to  us,  that  hailed  with  gladness  the  diminution  of 
population  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  even  when  at  her 
climax  twelve  years  ago,  as  Ireland.  It  is  the  narrowest,  the 
paltriest,  the  most  miserable  view  of  state  craft,  that  is  based 
upon  a  hope  of  diminishing  a  people  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  instead  of  the  nobler,  and  really  statesmanlike  en- 
deavour, to  develop  and  increase  a  country's  resources  up  to 
the  point  required  by  the  numbers  ou  her  soil.  It  has 
been  in  Ireland  a  cruel  and  di^^ihonest  hope :  inasmuch  as  none 
can  be  so  wilfully  blind  as  not  to  recognise,  that  the  distress 
in  Ireland  has,  in  fact,  almost  always  haen/actiiioKS,  and  that 
in  a  country  producing  callle,  sheep,  swine,  and  agricultural 
products  fit  for  human  food  in  such  abundance,  there  were 
means  far  more  than  ample  to  feed  a  population  much  beyond 
the  highest  Bgure  even  yet  ascertained, — tliat  those  means 
were  diverted  away  by  the  results  of  a  mistaken  and  exhausting 
system  of  government. 

The  suddeinie^JS  of  tlie  deficiency  caused  by  the  "potato  rot'* 
niigiit  be  pleaded  in  some  palliation  of  this  wretched  s{)eculation, 
if  after  the  first  shock  had  passed  and  men  had  time  to  look  about 
them  and  draw  breath — or  if,  even  ncrw,  when  such  abundant 
lime  and  leisure  has  been  given,  not  only  for  devising,  but  for 
carrying  out  real  measures  of  improvement — we  saw  the  policy- 
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mongers  who  inflaence  our  legislation,  adopting  large,  and  wise, 
and  efficient  remedies,  such  as  would  ensure  to  the  remnant  of 
our  people  that  their  country  should  no  longer  be  a  cottier  en- 
campment, hot  a  secure  home  of  profitable  industry;  and  that 
the  export  of  articles  of  food  should  be  reduced  to  the 
surplus  remaining  after  the  people  had  been  fed  ! 

There  are  such  measures  and  such  remedies  if  our  rulers 
would  look  for  them — would  adopt  them.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince here  to  point  out  what  might  be  done,  but  the  consider- 
ation may  well  employ  another  paper. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which 
emigration  may  increase.  The  remittances  fromAmerica,  to  bring 
out  friends,  swell  in  annual  amount  according  as  the  numbers 
annually  increase.  And  the  unchecked  money  drains  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  the  unaltered  and  iniquitous  land  laws,  the 
incoiisiderateness,  the  recklessness,  the  thousand  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  Ireland  is  mis-governed,  are  all  rife  and  active 
as  ever,  in  nipping  in  the  bud  every  germ  of  real  improvement. 

In  the  war  that  has  already  begun,  and  that  ere  long  may 
embrace  all  Europe  in  its  devastating  spread,  England  '"^  ill 
seriously  feel  the  dearth  of  the  men  of  Ireland.  Her  fleets  and 
armies  will  soon  begin  to  need  the  formerly  unfailing  supply  of 
stalwart  arms  and  stout  hearts  that  our  land  was  wont  to  give 
in  emergencies.  And  if  invasion  come — (and  who  shall  say 
how  long  the  unexpected  Franco-Anglican  league  shall  endure?) 
— what  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  invaders  upon  tlie  shores 
and  plains  of  Ireland,  even  now  devastated  and  rendered 
desolate  by  the  ultimate  eifects  of  old  and  continued  mis- 
rule— that  real  and  great  original  cause  of  the  despair- 
ing and  wasting  emigration  by  which  she  has  already  been 
robbed  of  so  much  of  her  best  blood  and  strength  ! 
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NOTE  ON  AET.  IV. 

We  have  stated,  in  the  paper  entitled  **  French  Life  in  the 
Regency/'  in  our  present  Number,  that  Dumas  was  assisted  in 
writing  and  constructing  the  novel,  Le  Ckavalier  I/Harmental^ 
by  Auguste  Maquet.  From  recently  received  information  it 
appears  that,  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas,  he  has,  with 
unsparing  hand,  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  Ooethe, 
Schiller,  Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  others :  in 
some  places  adopting  entire  scenes  with  the  greatest  noncha- 
lance; so  that  in  reality,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
plays  published  under  his  name  belong  to  him.  If  he  made 
the  composition  of  dramas  an  easy  task,  by  a  wholesale 
appropriation  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  others,  he 
avoided  even  this  slight  trouble  in  many  of  the  novels  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  by  getting  other  people  to  write  them. 
We  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these. 
George  the  Planter  was  written  by  M.  MallefiUe ;  Tke  Three 
Mniketeere  (the  chief  incidents  of  which,  snch  as  the  amours  of 
Atho9f  Aramis,  and  PoriAos,  and  the  duel  with  ITAriagnan, 
are  taken  from  lie  Memoirs  of  Charles  de  Batz  de  CasUemore^ 
ConUe  d'Arlagnan)  is  the  work  of  M.  Auguste  Maquet.  Its 
sequel.  Twenty  Years  After,  is  by  the  same  author;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  The  Viscount  of  BrageUmne  is  indebted  for  its 
parentage  to  the  same  prolific  pen.  It  is  told  that,  to  show 
that  the  compositions  of  his  subalterns  were  never  even 
corrected  by  M.  Dumas,  M.  Maquet  inserted  a  most  ungram- 
matical    paragraph   in   The   7%ree  Ilusheteers,    winch    was 

f)rinted  off  unaltered.  M.  Dumas  is  perhaps  more  indebted 
or  his  reputation  in  this  country  to  The  Count  of  Monk 
Ciim^  than  any  other  work.  What  if  he  never  wrote  it 
at  all  ?  Such  is  the  startling  fact.  The  first  part  of  that  novel 
is  the  composition  of  M.  Pier-Angelo  Fiorentino,  and  the 
second,  of  the  invaluable  M.  Maquet.  Two  of  its  episodes 
are  borrowed,  nearly  word  for  word,  from  Memmrs  Extracted 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Parisian  Police;  and  a  novel  called 
The  ffheel  tf  Fortune  is  liberally  drawn  upon  in  the  narrative 
of  Morel's  career.  It  is  rumored  that  the  remainder  was 
translated  from  a  German  norel.''^ 


•  See,  also,  an  interesting  paper  in  **  The  North  American  Review," 
for  April,  1854. 
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1.  Repart  Fro^n  The  Select  Committee  on  Foundation  Schooh 

and  Education  in  Ireland.     Ordered  by  the    House   of 
Commons  to  be  Printed,  9th  August,  1838. 

2.  Suggestions  for  a  Reform  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ireland, 

in  a  Letter  to  Colonel  Rawdon,  M.P.  By  Rev.  Richard 
H.  Wall,  D.D.  Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.  1851. 
8.  The  Necessity  for  an  Intermediate  System  of  Education 
Between  the  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Ireland.  By  Rev. 
James  M'Cosh  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Belfast:  Shepherd.  1854. 

Addressing,  in  1850,  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  a  Vice-President,  our  present  accomplished  Under 
Secretary,  in  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Education  in  this 
Country  since  1831,  made  the  following  remarks : — "  The 
Schools  of  the  National  Boaid  alone,  established  since  that 
time,  numbered  on  their  rolls  in  1848  no  less  than  697,459, 
and  they  have  been  steadily  pouring  out  numbers  yearly  in- 
creasing. Infant  Education  begins  their  course,  the  agricul- 
tural Schools  continue  it  into  practical  life,  and  a  normal 
School  at  the  same  time  instructs  new  schoolmasters.  Within 
the  last  year  tlie  Queen's  Colleges  have  been  opened  to  complete 
and  crown  the  academic  scale."  The  idea  which  these  words  con- 
vey, has  long  been  prevalent ;  all  parties  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  the  National  Schools  with  their  different  branches  on  one 
side,  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  other,  formed  a  complete 
system  of  Education*  There  is,  however,  a  serious  chasm  in  the 
'*  academic  scale."  Schools  are  wanted  to  educate  the  class 
above  those  who  resort  to  the  National  Schools,  and  to  prepare 
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for  the  Universities  those  who  desire  to  complete  their  educa*- 
tion.  The  want  of  these  intermediate  Schools  has  been  long 
felt.  In  1845,  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, stated  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  he  had  made 
particular  enquiries,  and  had  found  that  in  nearly  every  part 
of  Ireland,  there  was  a  great  want  of  good  Academical  Institu- 
tions for  the  practicid  instruction  of  the  middling  classes.'*  In 
the  same  year.  Dr.  Bagot,  the  present  Dean  of  Droraore,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  ascertainecl  that  there  were,  in  Ireland, 
98  towns,  containing  a  population  exceeding  3000  each ;  and 
that  of  Uicse,  18  had  Endowed  Schools,  "  leaving  80  towns  of 
a  population  exceeding  3000  each,  requiring  good  academies." 
Ag^n,  in  1853,  Mr.  Kirk  ILP.  for  Newry,  on  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Cardwell,  is  reported  to  have  assured  that  gentleman  that 
''  nothing  would  be  hailed  with  more  gratitude  in  Ireland  than 
Schools  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  now  obtained. 
There  was  a  chasm  between  the  National  Schools  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges^  which  required  to  be  filled  up.'' 

The  very  efforts  which  were  made  to  promote  Elemeutaiy 
Education  tended  still  further  to  decrease  the  number  of  inter* 
mediate  Schools.  The  National  Schools,  with  their  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  the  salaries  to  the  Masters,  and  the  other 
advantages  which  they  offered,  drew  off  from  the  classical  teacher 
the  merdy  English  pupils  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his 
School.  The  demand  for  classics  only  was  not  suffici^Dt  in 
most  cases  to  support  the  School,  and  so,  one  by  one,  these 
humble  Seminaries  disappeared.  The  National  Schools  do  jioi 
afford  any  means  of  supplying  classical  teaching;  and  conse* 
quently  the  void  which  tney  produced  remains  unfilled.  Tlie 
injurious  effects  of  this  want  of  preparatory  instruction  are 
strongly  felt  in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Dr.  M^Cosh,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor ot  the  Belfast  College^  declares  his  conviction  ''  that  the 
grand  difficulties  with  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  had  to 
contend,  have  proceeded,  not  from  Ecclesiastical  oppositioDj  but 
the  utter  want  of  adequate  feeders."  Sir  Hobert  Kane^  at  a 
public  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  iu  the  Cork  CoU^, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  *'  the  great  and  real  impediment  to 
the  success  of  the  College  was  the  condition  of  the  Secondary 
Schools." 

When  such  difficulties  exist  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  we  cannot 
expect  a  more  favoraUe  report  from  Galway.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  President  of  the  Galway  College,  year  after  year. 
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reporting  to  ber  Majesty,  that  those  Stadents  who  had  come 
with  some  preparation,  usually  made  very  satisfactory  progress, 
bat  that  those  who  were  insuflSciently  prepared,  and  their  pre- 
paration required  was  very  considerable,  were  unable  to  avail 
themselves  fully  as  could  be  wished  of  much  of  the  instruction 
Uisi  was  given.  Even  Trinity  College  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  support  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  country,  will  scarcely 
maintain  the  argument  that  the  general  state  of  preparation  at 
entrance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed  a  strong  opinion 
against  Irish  School  education  appears  to  exist,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  avowed  attempts  to  improve  it  by  the  introduction  of 
English  Masters.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  with 
which  this  plan  was  adopted,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was 
based  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  and  recent  occurrences  have 
painfully  shown  that  sometimes  the  remedy  has  been  worse 
than  the  disease. — Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  then, 
as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full 
^ciency  to  existing  Institutions,  requires  improvement.  But 
before  we  can  discuss  the  propriety  of  providing  new  funds 
or  framing  a  new  system  for  the  purpose,  it  is  only  right  to 
conuder  the  system  and  the  means  which  at  present  exist. 
It  is  no  more  than  common  prudence  to  enquire  whether  the 
old  house  may  not  easily  be  rendered  available  for  our  purpose, 
before  we  incur  the  trouble,  and  expense,  and  risk  of  erecting 
anew  one. 

The  Boyal  Schools,  the  most  important  from  their  revenues, 
although  not  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  Irish  Endowed 
Schools,  were  established  in  the  years  1627  and  1629  by  Letters 
Patent  of  King  Charles  I.  In  the  former  year,  that  Monarch 
granted  certain  lands  in  different  places  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  his  successors,  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of 
the  Master  for  the  time  being  of  the  Free  School,  at  the  towns 
of  Mount-norris  in  County  Armagh,  Mount-joy  in  County  Ty- 
rone, Donegal,  Lisgoole  in  County  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan.  Two 
years  afterwards  grants  were  made  upon  similar  trusts  for  the 
Schools  of  Carysfort  and  Banagher.  From  some  cause  which  is 
now  unknown,  the  positions  of  the  earlier  Schools  were  changed, 
and  they  were  established  in  the  towns  of  Armagh,  Dungannon, 
Raphoe  and  Enniskillen.  The  aggregate  endowment  of  these 
seven  Schools  is  13,660  acres,  which  at  present  produce  a 
rental  of  nearly  £6000.  In  consequence  of  the  great  abuses 
which  were  found  to  exist  under  this  arrangement,  the  estates 
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were,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1813,  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Commissioners,  who,  after  paying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
estates,  and  keeping  the  Scliool  house  in  repair,  pay  the  Master 
and  his  assistants  salaries,  which  are  generally  regulated  by  the 
endowment  of  the  School,  and  are  directed  to  expend  the  sur- 
plus in  tlie  maintenance  of  Free  Scholars,  or  in  the  foundation 
of  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Masters,  at  thrir 
discretion,  and  usually  at  the  same  rate  as  the  best  private 
Schools,  charge  fees  for  both  board  and  tuition.  The  admission 
of  Free  Pupils  appears  to  be  regulated  rather  by  the  feelings  of 
the  Master  than  by  any  external  control.  If  we  exclude  Cary*- 
fort,  which  has  always  been  an  Elementary  School,  and  the 
two  Schools  recently  established  by  the  Board  for  the  children 
of  their  tenantry,  the  annual  number  of  pupils,*  in  each  of  the 
six  principal  Schools,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years,  ending  81 
December,  1852,  has  been  46^ — of  these  74  have  l)een  free. 
"The  Royal  Schools,*'  we  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  CommitUe 
on  Foundation  ScAooh,  "  were  not  precluded  either  by  their 
Charter,  or  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  Bye  Law,  from  receiving 
all  religious  denominations.  Though  the  course  pursued  in  the 
instance  of  Diocesan  Schools,  of  appointing  Masters  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  generally  Clergymen,  prevailed  also  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Schools,  it  does  not  rest  on  any  law. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diocesan,  luis  the 
appointment  solely  in  his  own  hands,  unshackled  by  any 
limitation  of  a  religious  exclusive  character.  The  assistants 
also  are  usually  Protestants  but  chosen  from  the  laity.  The 
Eoyal  Schools  have  at  all  times  been  considered  open  to  all  reli- 
gious persuasions.*' 

The  Diocesan  Schools,  the  earliest  attempt  at  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland,  date  from  the  l£th  of  Elizabeth.  The 
statute  under  which  they  are  founded  is  intituled  "  An  Act  for 
the  Erection  of  Free  Schools,"  and  provides  that  there  shall  be 
"a  Free  School  within  every  Diocese  of  the  realmof  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Englishman  or  of  the  English 
birth  of  Ireland."  The  School-house  for  each  Diocese  was  di- 
rected to  be  built  in  the  principal  shire  town  of  the  Diocese, 
at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  whole  Diocese,  and  by  the  **  device 

•  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  Parliamentarj  Paper,  Ordered  b/  tte 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  25th  April,  1853— No.  400. 
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aiid  oversight*'  of  the  Ordinaries  of  the  Diocese,  or,  iu  case  of 
vacancy,  of  Vicars  General.  The  Sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  the 
Lord  Depatjor  Governor  were  to  fix  the  Schoolmaster's  salary, 
of  which  the  Ordinaries  of  each  Diocese  were  to  provide  the  third 
part,  and  the  Parsons  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  the 
Diocese  were  to  provide  the  remainder.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
own  time,  this  Act  seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  carried  out. 
Mr.  D'Alton,  in  his  evidence*  before  the  Committee  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  mentions  a  curious  record,  whereby  Queen 
Elizabeth,  understanding  that  this  Act  was  '^slenderly  or  not 
at  all  executed"  in  Limerick,  empowered  the  mayor  of  that  city, 
by  mandate,  to  sequester  yearly,  and  from  time  to  time,  so  much 
of  the  livings,  tithes  &c.,  as  belonged  to  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  until  the  Act  was  complied  with. 

Various  statutes  were  made  during  the  reign  of  WiUiam  III., 
and  his  immediate  successors,  concerning  those  Schools,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  results.  In  the  year  1813,  by  the  same  Act  wtiicli 
regulated  the  Royal  Schools,  the  Diocesan  Schools,  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  same  Board,  and  permission  was  given 
to  the  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  erect  into  one  district  two  or  more  Dio- 
ceses, and  to  consolidate  into  one  district  School,  the  several 
Diocesan  Schools  of  iheir  united  Dioceses.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
vith  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  empowered  to  fix  and 
apportion  among  the  different  Dioceses  in  a  district,  the  Mas- 
ters' salaries  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  same  parties,  and  iu 
tbe  same  proportions,  as  the  original  Act  of  Elizabeth  directs. 
The  Act  further  enables  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  in  which 
the  School  is  estabhshed  to  present  on  the  county  any  sum  or 
sums  which  they  should  think  proper  for  purchasing  a  site,  and 
building  or  repairing  a  School-house.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  attempts  to  improve  them,  the  Schools  have  never  suc- 
ceeded. In  1838,  the  C'Ommittee  t  of  Foundation  Schools 
thus  describes  their  condition.  '^  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  not 
appoint  Masters,  unless  a  salary  is  secured,  the  salary  is  refused 
by  the  Clergy  unless  the  School  is  built  by  the  grand  jury ;  the 
grand  jury  refuses  to  build  the  School,  unless  the  Master  stipu- 
latesto  receive  a  certain  number  of  Free  Scholars :  the  Master  re- 
fuses to  receive  Free  Scholars  on  the  compulsionof  thegrandjury. 


•Q.  821. 
t  V.  48.. 
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aud  the  Comniisfioners  will  not,  or  cannot,  enforce  the  right 
either  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury  or  their  own.^  At  a  still 
later  date,  no  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made.  In  their 
Report  for  1850,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  observe,  "  as 
regards  the  Diocesan  Schools,  generally,  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  state  that  with  a  few  exceptions  they  have  failed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  benefits  originally  expected  from  them,  l^a 
has  arisen  partly  from  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  Masters, 
alike  distasteful  to  the  Clergy,  and  to  the  Master,  and  partly 
from  the  dilapidated  state  of  many  of  the  School-houses,  for  the 
repair  of  which  no  fund  beyond  a  voluntary  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury  is  provided  by  law."  There  are  at  present  14  Dio- 
cesan Schools  ^  in  operation.  They  are  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Ballymena,  Carlow,  Cork,  Downpatrick,  Elphin,  Londonderry, 
Limerick,  Mallow,  Monaghan,  Mullingar,  Naas,  Bosscarberry, 
Tuam,  aud  Wexford.  The  annual  number  of  pupils  in  eadi 
School,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending  31st  December, 
1852,  was  24,  of  whom  three  were  Free.  It  is  stated  that 
they  have  no  landed  property,  and  a  very  small  income  in  some 
cases  in  stock.  No  religious  restriction  was  ever  imposed  in 
these  Schools.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  as  th^  are 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  they  must  be  strictly  Protestant.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  t 
will  show  the  error  of  this  opinion.  ''There  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  of  12  Elizabeth,  or  in  any  subsequent  modification  of  that 
Act,  limiting  admission  to  these  Schools  to  Protestants.  The 
Acts  of  Charles  and  William  affect  the  Masters  of  the  Schools 
only.  No  later  enactment  refers  to  the  subject,  nor  has  any  by- 
law been  passed  by  either  the  Diocesan  Clergy,  grand  juries,  or 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  that  effect.  *  *  *  Nor  is  this 
confined  to  the  pupils.  There  is  no  law  now  in  force  requiring 
the  teacher  to  be  of  the  established  religion ;  and  Mn  Quinn,the 
former  Secretary,  declares  no  religious  test  is  exacted,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  which  could  preclude  a  Roman  (^tholic  or 
Presbyterian  from  being  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  tc 
the  mastership  of  any  one  of  these  Schools." 

Besides  these  Schools  of  public  foundation,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  have  under  their  control  28  others,  which 


•  Piuliamentary  Paper  J^ession  1853,  No.  400. 
t  P.  44. 
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maj  be  termed  private  foandations*  They  are  situated  at 
AthloneyBallyroaD^  Bandon^  Clane^Carrickmacross^  Charleyille, 
donakilty,  Clonmel^  CHoyne,  Dandalk^  Eyre  Court,  Kilbncken 
Teoantry,  Kilkenny,  Kiiworth,  Kinsale,  Lifford,  Lismore,  Mid* 
dIetoD,  NaYan,  Bathvilly,  Tullyvin,  Waterford,  and  Youghal. 
Of  these,  five,  viz.  the  Kilbncken  Tenantry,  Kil worth,  Lifford, 
Bi^hvilly,  and  Tullyvin  Schools,  seem  to  be  merely  elementary. 
Of  the  remaining  eighteen,  several,  such  as  Eyre  Court,  are 
not  Classical  Schools,  but  might  probably  be  made  such.  Ex- 
cluding Athlone,  the  Mastership  of  which  was  vacant  when 
the  rrtnrn  was  made,  and  the  five  elementary  Schools,  each  of 
the  others,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending  December, 
31st,  1H5£,  had  about  24  pupils  yearly,  of  whom  about  six 
were  Free.  It  would  seem  that  only  three  of  these  Schools, 
Ballyroan,  Qonmel,  and  Middleton,*  have  their  estates  vested 
in  the  Commissioners.  In  the  other  cases,  the  payments  are, 
we  believe,  made  directly  to  the  Masters.  We  cannot  state 
witii  accuracy  the  gross  amount  of  their  endowments,  but  from  a 
table  compiled  by  Mr.  D'Alton,  their  united  revenues  exceed 
£6000  a  year.  This  amount  is,  however,  apparently  too  large. 
With  the  exception  of  Tullyvin,  they  are  open  to  all  religious 
denominations,  and  no  religious  qualification  is  required  in  the 
Masters.  The  appointments  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Trustees,  or  of 
Corporations,  or  of  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  D'Alton 
before  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools,  that  several 
other  endowments  for  Educational  purposes  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  existence.  The  charter  granting  in  163 1 ,  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  a  School  at  Clogher,  has  been  lately  printed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  which  contains  the  charters  of  the 
fioyal  Schools.  But  we  believe  that  no  such  School  is  in 
operation.  There  are  also  many  other  minor  endowments  of 
little  valae  singly  ;  but  which,  if  consolidated,  might  be  made 
most  useful.  Some  further  enquiry  into  this  subject  would  be 
desirable. 

Last  of  all,  and  differing  from  the  other  Endowed  Schools 
in  being  nnder  a  separate  management,  are  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Committee  on  Foundation 
Schools  observe,  that  "  it  may  be  a  matter  of  question  whether 
these  Schools  should  be  considered  private,  or  public.  They 
are  undoubtedly  of  private  foundation,  but  from  the  frequent 
interposition  of  the  legislature,  they  may  in  great  measure  be 
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regarded  as  public  iustitutions/*    They  were  established  under 
a  charter  granted   in   16699  to  carry  out  the   intentions  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  who  settled   large   estates  for  Educational 
purposes.    The  charter   provides  for  the  foundation  of  Free 
Grammar  Schools  at  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary.    A 
fourth,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  was  subsequently  founded 
at  Ennis.     It  further  directs  that  the  children  of  the  tenantry, 
on  the  settled  estates,  without  any  restriction,  as  to  numbers  or 
residence,  should  be  educated  gratuitously,  and  that  the  same 
privilege  should  be  extended  to  a  number  of  other  boys  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governor,  provided  that  the  whole  number 
did  not  exceed  twenty,  and  that  they  were  resident  within  two 
miles  of  the  School.     For  these,  all  fees  are  strictly  prohibited, 
but  the  Master  may  take  from  the  remainder  an  entrance  fee  of 
two  shillings  each.       As  the  value  of  the  estates  increased^ 
difficulties  arose  as  to  the  application  of  the  surplus.     Various 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  authorizing  different  forms 
of  expenditure.     Several  Professorships^  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  about  £500  a  year,  were  founded  in  Trinity  College,  but 
owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  estates,  these  endow- 
ments   have   been,    since    1847,  almost  wholly   withdrawn. 
Thirty-five  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  about  £8  each,  and 
tenable  until  the  exhibitioner  has  attained  Master's  standing, 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  entrance,  have  also 
been  established  in  the  same  Institution. 

In  reference  to  these  exhibitions,  the  Provost  and  Fellows  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  of  the  Trinity  College  Commissioners, 
state  that  *'  of  Erasmus  Smith's  exhibitions,  only  twenty  in  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  given  by  examination  at  entrance.  The 
remaining  exhibitions,  on  this  foundation,  are  filled  up  by  the 
Board  from  students,  who  have  already  been  distinguished  in 
their  academic  career,  without  reference  to  the  schools  at  which 
they  M'ere  educated."  The  management  of  the  Schools  and  the 
estates  is  committed  by  the  charter  to  a  Board  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  members.  The  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  are  ex  officio 
members.  This  Board  elects  new  members  as  vacancies  occur ; 
and  n)akes  no  report  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  provided  that 
the  Masters  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governors,  shall  be 
approved  by  tlic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  "  if  they  shall  willingly 
subscribe  the  two  first  canons  of  the  Churcii  of  Ireland/'     No 
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reUgious  restriction  is  imposed  ou  the  pupils.  The  Master  is 
directed  to  lecture  every  Sunday  on  Usher's  Catechism,  but  the 
anxiety  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
tenantry,  shows  that  the  Schools  were  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  religions  denominations,  since  the  bulk  of  the  tenantry, 
on  the  Sonthem  and  Western  Estates,  must  at  the  date  of  the 
charter  have  been  Roman  Gathohcs. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  these  Schools,  the  first  point 
which  naturally  attracts  our  attention  is  the  constitution  of  their 
governing  body.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
consist  of  the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Sench,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  Members  for  the  University,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
the  Bishop  of  Toam,  four  other  Bishops,  one  from  each  province, 
and  four  other  "  proper  and  discreet  persons,'^  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  would  not  have  required  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  to  have  predicted  that  such  a  Board  could  never 
work  welL  The  time  of  the  eminent  persons  who  are  ex  officio 
members  is  fully  occupied  by  other  duties.  The  Provincial 
Bishops  are  necessarily  non-resident.  The  remainiug  four  ^'  pro- 
per and  discreet  persons''  serve  gratuitously,  and  in  most  cases 
must  have  other  more  urgent  demands  upon  their  time.  Of  the 
present  Commissioners  appointed  by  Government,  one  is  a 
Judge,  another  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  a  third  the  Rector 
of  a  parish  in  Fermanagh.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add 
the  general  remissness  of  Honorary  Boards,  and  the  weakened 
sense  of  responsibility  when  it  is  divided  among  so  many,  and 
such  distinguished  persons,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Experience 
does  not  falsify  these  assumptions.  The  Committee  of 
Foundation  Schools  report  that  *'  both  the  constitution,  and 
functions  of  the  Board  appear  to  have  produced  numerous  in- 
conveniences. The  attendance  formerly  stated  by  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves  to  have  been  extremely  irregular, 
still  continues  so,  and  the  means  taken  to  ensure  punctuality, 
such  as  entering  the  names  of  members  attending  each  meeting, 
and  keeping  accurate  minutes  of  proceedings  at  all  times  open 
to  the  Lo^  Lieutenant,  have  not  been  found  adequate. 
The  causes  of  this  irregularity  are  obvious :  ex  officio  members 
are  in  general  less  regular  tlian  others,  the  pressure  of  other 
higher  duties  preventing  them,  even  if  desirous,  from  attending; 
the  necessity   of  having  one  official  member  to  constitute  a 
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quorum  ;  the  absence  of  all  salary^  want  of  special  interest,  and 
individual  responsibility."  To  the  same  effect,  though  at  a 
later  date,  Dr.  Wall,  in  the  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  observes,  *'  it  ia  well  known  that  for 
many  years  the  Board  might  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 
single  individual,  as  no  member  thought  of  interfering,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  with  any  arrangement  which  he  proposed,  not  con* 
sidering  it  quite  decorous,  in  those  who  seldom  attended,  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  wish  of  one  who  was  constant  in  his 
attendance.*' 

The  nature  of  the  funds  which  this  Board  is  bound  to 
administer,  suggests  additional  doubts  as  to  its  educational 
efficiency.  Its  property  mainly  consists  of  the  landed 
estates  of  the  Boyal,  and  of  certain  private  Schools.  It  is  at 
length  pretty  well  understood,  that  land  is  not  the  best  kind 
of  endowment ;  and  that  a  Board  is  not  the  best  kind  of  land- 
lord. No  minister  ever  proposes  to  purchase  an  estate  for  a 
new  Institution.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  scarcely 
thought  advantageous  either  for  the  grantees,  or  for  the  estate. 
On  this  subject,  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  enter> 
tained  decided  opinions.  Their  report  states  that,  **  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  Board  is  absorbed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  estates,  and  the  improvement  of  the  money 
interest  of  each  particular  School.  Though  their  powers  appear 
to  be  for  this  purpose  fully  adequate,  and  are  exercised  with 
discretion,  it  does  not  seem  to  your  Committee,  as  already 
stated,  to  be  the  most  appropriate  province  of  an  Education 
Board.  The  functions  connected  witn  the  intellectual  manage- 
ment of  Schools,  are,  in  consequence  under-rated.^'  Tlie  events 
of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  were  not  calculated  to  remove 
these  objections.  We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  much  surprise  at 
the  following  statement,  which  the  Commissioners  themsdves, 
in  their  Beport  for  1850,  made  : — "  The  difficulties  which, 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  presented  themselves  to  all 
parties,  deriving  their  income  from  land,  have  extended 
to  this  Board.  We  beg  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  and  attention  has  been 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  meet  these  difficulties,  by 
making  small  advances,  and  moderate  reductions  in  such 
cases  as  appeared  to  be  necessary .''  It  certainly  seems  strange 
to  withdraw  from  tlieir  pro})er  avocations  the  Heads  of  the 
Church   and  the  Law,  under  the  pretext  of  forming  a  Com- 
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mission  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  Education^  and  then  to 
set  them  down  to  let  cou-acre,  or  to  squabble  with  yearly 
tenants  for  an  abatement  of  rent. 

Not  only  is  the  constitation  of  the  Board  defective,  and  its 
eneigy  misdirected,  bnt  its  powers  are  very  much  restricted. 
Iq  the  Diocesan,  and  most  of  the  private  Schools,  the  Board 
has  no  control  over  the  funds.  The  Master  of  the  School 
reo^vea  his  salary  directly  from  the  Clergy  or  the  Trustees, 
and  there  are  seldom  any  surplus  funds.  But  the  property  of 
the  Boyal  and  other  Schools,  which  is  vested  in  the  Board, 
collectively  exceeds  the  sum  now  required  for  payment  of  all 
salaries  and  similar  purposes.  Each  School,  however,  has  its 
own  separate  endowments  and  the  Board  has  no  power  to  apply 
the  surplus  rents  of  one  School  to  the  wants  of  another.  Of 
this  defect  in  their  Act,  the  Commissioners  appear  to  be  fully 
aware ;  and  it  is  stated  that  measures  were  at  one  time  taken 
to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  consolidation  and  better 
disiributiou  of  the  estates,  from  some  unassigued  reason,  the 
application  was  allowed  to  drop,  although,  as  the  Report 
observes,  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  it  continue  unchanged.  In  18212,  an  Act  (3  Geo.  4,  c. 
79)  was  actually  passed,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
meet  Hub  difficulty.  It  provided  that  the  surplus  of  one 
School  may  be  expended  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  other  Schools,  but  difficulties  arose  on  its  construction, 
and  it  seems  never  to  have  answered  its  purpose.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  valuable  as  a  precedent  in  favor  of  the  principles  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
surplus  funds  are  allocated  to  support,  maintain,  and  provide 
for  free  scholars,  and  to  endow  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  The  latter 
alternative  has  been  adopted,  and  a  sum  exceeding  £1000 
per  annum,  is  given  in  Exhibitions,  tenable  under  certain  condi- 
tions, for  five  years,  varying  in  amount,  from  £25  to  £50,  and 
bestowed  by  public  examination,  upon  the  best  answerers  in  a 
presmbed  course.  Objections  to  this  system  arise  from  every 
quarter.  Four  of  the  Koyal  Schools,  and  one  Private  Found* 
ation,  are  sufficiently  wealthy  to  have  Exhibitions.  But  as 
these  Exhibitions  are  strictly  appropriated  to  each  School,  and 
as  the  Candidates  from  all  the  Schools  are  ejcamined  together, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  defeated  candidate  of  one  School 
is  better  than  the  successful  candidate  from  another,  and  thus 
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the  anomaly  occurs,  that  in  an  open  and  perfectly  fair  esamin- 
atioii,  the  worse  man  obtains  the  prize.  Still  more  vexatious 
is  it,  when  one  School — as  is  actually  the  fact — ^never  fills  up 
its  Exhibitions,  while  there  are  abundance  of  men  bom  other 
Schools,  who  deserve,  but  cannot  obtain  the  prize  j  for  it  thus 
unintentionally  resembles  the  dog  in  the  manger,  who  neither 
himself  used  the  provisions,  nor  permitted  others  to  do  so. 

The  discontent  from  this  cause,  as  far  as  the  Masters  are  con- 
cerned, only  afi*ects  one  or  two  of  the  most  successful  Schools. 
But  the  other  £oyal  Schools  think  that  they  have  a  claim  to 
share  in  the  Exhibitions,  and  probably  the  Masters  of  all 
Endowed  Schools  would  agree  in  an  extension  to  themselves  of 
these  good  things.  The  Masters  of  the  unendowed  Schools,  how- 
ever,  insist  upon  a  much  wider  range.  In  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  prepared  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  of  their  body,  they  describe  "  the  consequences  of 
the  monopoly  of  exhibitions,  as  most  oppressive  and  injurious 
to  Endowed  Schools,  and  equally  detrimental  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  Ireland.*'  We  shall  quote  their  state- 
ment in  support  of  both  these  propositions,  and  the  remedy  which 
they  suggest* — "  A  lure  was  held  out  to  parents  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  independent  Schools,  which  had  no  such 
reward  to  offer  to  dihgence  and  talent,  and  thus  they  were 
deprived  of  their  most  gifted  pupils,  who,  being  removed  to 
the  Boyal  Schools,  contributed  by  their  talents  and  success  to 
raise  tAeir  reputation,  and  to  depress  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
the  character  of  the  Institutions  from  which  they  had  been 
withdrawn.  Private  enterprise,  and  energy,  were  thus  greatly 
discouraged,  being  overborne  by  a  competition  at  once  ruinous, 
unequal,  and  unjust. 

"  That  as  regards  the  cause  of  Education  generally,  your 
Petitioners  believe  that  the  monopoly  created  by  the  Commis- 
sioners has  been  no  less  injurious.  The  competition  for  the 
prizes  being  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of  Schools,  in 
none  of  which  the  pupils  were  numerous,  has  necessarily  failed  to 
produce  the  effects  which  would  undoubtedly  have  arisen  if  the 
emulation  of  the  whole  youth  of  Ireland  had  been  called  into 
existence.  It  has  thus  frequently  occurred  that  the  vacant  Scholar- 
ships could  not  be  filled  for  want  of  candidates,  and  in  one 
School  in  which  there  arc  five  exhibitions,  nol  one  has  been 
given  from  their  establishment   to  the  present  time. 

''  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Honorable 
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House  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  remedy  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complain^  and  they  beg  leave  humoly  to  suggest  that, 
m  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Boyal  Scholar- 
ships may  be  opened  to  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and  connected  not 
only  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  also  with  the  Queen^s 
University ;  and  that  the  selection  of  the  University  may  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  successful  candidates  themselves/* 

Various  other  objections  also  are  made.  The  Queen'sColleges, 
as  the  extract  which  we  have  just  quoted  shows^  feel  that  they 
are  deprived  of  their  chance  of  the  best  prepared  students  in 
the  country,  and  that  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal 
Schools  is  steadily  turned  to  Trinity  College  alone.  In  1813, 
when  the  Act  to  regulate  the  Endowed  Schools  was  passed, 
Trinity  College  was  the  only  Irish  University.  Now,  the  three 
Colleges  which  constitute  the  Queen's  University,  may  not 
unreasonably  ask  admission  to  at  least  a  chance  in  the  advan- 
tages of  national  endowments. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  this  change  would 
injure  Trinity  College.  That  establishment  is  too  secure  in  its 
great  wealth,  its  time  honored  name,  and  its  wide  spread  connec- 
tions, to  feel  the  actual  loss  of  a  few  students,  much  less  to  dread 
the  possible  rivalry  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  :  no  such  unworthy 
jealousy  on  either  side  should  exist  The  example  of  Scotland, 
which  with  its  population  of  less  than  three  millions  supports  live 
Universities,  in  each  of  which  although  the  endowments  are 
small,  the  Professors  are  much  better  paid  than  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  proves  that  in  Ireland  we  have  room  enough  for  all. 
A  friendly  and  generous  emulation  in  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  in  the  progress  of  their  common  country  is,  we 
trust,  the  only  form  which  the  competition  between  the  two 
Universities  will  ever  assume.  It  is  in  the  present  case  most 
improbable  that  Trinity  College  would  lose  a  single  student. 
The  far  higher  prizes  which  she  can  hold  out,  would  be  sure 
to  attract  those  who  had  sufficient  ability  to  succeed  at  the 
Exhibition  Examination :  whatever  she  might  gain  from  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  Schools,  she  would  lose  nothing.  The 
Queen's  Colleges  would  therefore  derive  little  direct  advantage 
from  this  change  ;  but  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  share 
in  the  larger  number  of  pupils  who  would  be  attracted  to  the 
Schools,  and  to  find  a  higher  standard  of  preparation  than  at 
present  exists. 

Others  again,  and  amongst  them  is  the  Master  of  one  of  the 
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principal  lioyal  Schoobi^  deprecate  the  system  of  instruction  to 
which  the  Exhibitions  have  given  rise,  and  wish  to  substitute 
something  of  a  naore  general,  if  not  a  more  utilitarian  character : 
others  insist  that  those  Schools  were  founded  for  the  special 
benefit  of  their  several  localities^  to  which  alone  their  revenues 
should  be  confined.     They  wish  to  give  free   education  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district^   and  not  to   fritter  away  the 
money  in  Exhibitions  which  are  open  to  the  whole  Kingdom. — 
This  last  objection,  as  it  brings  into  question  the  title  of  the 
Estates,  deserves  some  consideration.     It  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  much  sympathy  from  the  public.     At  a  time  when  the 
Commissioners  of  the  great  English  Universities  propose,  with 
the  general  consent,  to  abolish  all  restrictions  of  place  and 
birth  and  name  in  the  various  endowments  of  those  establish- 
ments, it  would  be  indeed  strange  to  see  the  opposite  process 
in  operation   in  Ireland.     Fortunately  it  is   unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question.     It  has  been  long  suice  settled.     The 
inhabitants  of  Armagh,   and  the  other  towns  in  which  the 
Boyal  Schools  are  situated,  should  recollect  that  the  charter 
gives  the  Schools  not  to  them,  but  to  other  districts,  so  that 
they  at  least  can  hardly  maintain  an  exclusive  right.     A  far 
more  important  change  was  made  by  the  Act  of  G^rge  IIL 
This  measure,  which  the  lateSirRober  Peel, then  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,   introduced,  took  away  from  the  Masters  the 
estates  which  the  charters   had    vested  in  them,  conferred 
these  estates  upon  the  Board  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
rendered  the  Masters  dependant  for  their  sidaries  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  this  Board.      It  might  have  been  supposed   that 
such  a  measure  would   have   met  a  violent  opposition,  and 
that  vested  interests  and  the  rights  of  property  would  have 
found  some  defenders ;  yet  whether  from  the  little  attention 
which  mere  Irish  questions  could  at  that  time  command,  or 
from  the  humble,  though  important  nature  of  the  reform,  or 
from  the  flagrant  abuses  which  the  preceding  Commission  of 
Enquiry  had  brought  to  light,  the  Bill  appears  to  have  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  single  observation.   At  a  still  later  period, 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  themselves,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  which  their  Act  conferred,  established  the  Exhibitions  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  merely  required  that  each  candidate 
should  have  been  for  three  years  a  pupil  at  some  of  the  Boyal 
Schools.   It  was  probably  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
particular  localities  necessarily  possessed  a  great  advantage,  in 
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ha?ing  their  diildr^  educaied  under  their  own  eyes,  and  in 
thus  aToiding  the  inoonvenience  and  expense  of  sending  them 
to  reside  in  some  distant  county.  But  if  the  Legislature  was 
justified  in  taking  away  from  the  Masters  their  estates,  and 
appropriatiDg  to  the  present  purposes,  without  any  local  res- 
triction, the  sulcus  revenues,  they  may  well  admit  to  a  share 
in  these  advantages,  if  on  other  grounds  it  is  judged  expedient 
to  do  so,  boys  educated,  as  well  as  born,  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  estates.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  both 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  endowment,  and  by  the 
express  and  deliberate  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  these  estates 
are  national  property,  and  are  applicable  to  national  purposes. 

The  Act  of  Oeocge  III.  gives  to  the  Commissioners  the  alter- 
native of  maintaining  Free  Scholars  at  the  School,  or  of  estab- 
lishing Exhibitions  in  Trijiity  College.  To  the  former  plan, 
as  well  as  to  the  original  idea  of  "  Free  Schools  "  the  objections 
are  at  least  as  strong  as  to  the  present  system  of  £xhibitions. 
The  Board  would  either  insist  that  the  Master  should  instruct 
the  Free  Schools  gratuitously,  or  they  would  pay  him  at  a  certain 
rate  for  each  boy.  In  the  first  case,  the  Free  Scholars  would 
represent  a  certain  charge  upon  the  Master^s  salary ;  in  the 
second,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  addition  to  his  salary, 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Board.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
results  of  these  two  methods  would  completely  coincide, 
and  the  Free  Scholars  would  always  be  regarded  as  a  charge 
apon  a  settled  income.  In  such  circumstances,  unfailing  ex- 
perience shows  that  careless  Masters  are  consequent  upon  the 
removal  of  the  chief  incentive  to  exertion.  If  the  School  is 
wholly  Free,  it  is  more  than  probable  tha4^  the  duty  will,  in 
general,  be  slovenly  performed.  If  it  is  partly  Free,  and  partly 
paying,  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  Free  students  will  be  re- 
garded as  intruder  by  the  Master,  and  as  paupers  by  the  boys. 
Parents,  too,  are  reluctant  to  send  their  children  as  charity  boys; 
and  besides  they  will  not  prize  highly  what  they  get  so  cheap. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  right  of  free  education  gradually  fslls 
into  desuetude,  until  at  length  it  becomes  wholly  obsolete,  and 
even  its  original  existence  is  disputed.  We  have  full  proof  of 
these  propositions  in  the  very  endowments  of  which  we  are 
writing.  The  Diocesan  Schools  support  their  orginal  cha- 
racter of  Free  Schools  by  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  three  boys, 
on  an  average,  in  each  Schod.  The  Boyal  Schools,  as  having 
about  three  times  their  revenue,  are  proportionately  liberal,  and 
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exhibit  an  average  of  between  seven  and  eight  free  pupib  to 
every  School,  in  Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar  Schools  there 
are  absolutely  none:  we  must  remember  too^that  the  returns  from 
which  these  figures  are  taken,  refer  to  a  period  during  which 
considerable  agitation  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  gratuitous 
education.  From  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Wyse's  Committee  it 
would  seem,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  average  number  of  Free 
pupils  at  the  Boyal  Schools  was  less  than  half  its  present 
amount.  The  doubts  which  exist  as  to  the  right  of  Free  ad- 
mission sufficiently  show,  when  compared  with  the  original 
charter,  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  system,  ^e  have 
strong  evidence  of  another  kind  against  the  success  of  gratuitous 
education.  In  a  paper*  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the 
Deaii  of  Hereford,  so  well  known  for  his  successful  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  we  find  some  remarkable 
statements  upon  the  subject.  He  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
the  parents^  if  they  see  that  their  children  are  making  satisfac- 
tory progress,  prefer  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  rather  than  to 
send  them  free  of  expense.  He  shows  that  the  raising  of  the 
fee,  when  the  character  of  the  School  is  established,  does  not  in 
the  least  diminish  the  attendance.  Beferring  to  a  letter  which  be 
had  read  from  a  Schoolmaster,  he  writes,  '*  the  master  speaks  of 
his  position  as  being  far  superior  to  what  he  would  have  had, 
if  the  School  had  been  for  the  charity  boys  only.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this ;  and  every  good  Schoolmaster  in  England  is  in* 
terested  in  giving  the  self<paying  character  to  his  School.  It 
makes  their  position  among  those  with  whom  they  live  a  totally 
different  one,  and  gives  them  the  proper  importance  due  to  their 
situation,  which,  on  the  semi-charity  plan,  they  never  can  attain.'' 
The  same  high  authority,  in  strong  terros^  declares  his  conviction, 
founded  on  considerable  personal  experience,  that  *'the  educa- 
tional and  other  charities  dispersed  over  the  country,  do  little  or 
nothing  but  positive  mischief."  Similar  opinions  are  held  by 
several  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  Inspectors  of  Schools,  whose 
views  are  fully  stated  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  these  principles,  which  are  true  of  elementary 
education  in  England,  should  not  eqtuiUy  apply  to  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland, 


*  **  Remarks  On  the  Importance  of  Giving,  as  Far  as  Possible,  a  Self- 
Supporting  Character  to  Schools  for  the  Indnstrial  Classes,  and  the 
Means  of  Doing  So."    London :  Groombridge  and  Sons.  1853. 
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We  have  thus  seen  that  considerable  endowments  for  the 
purposes  of  intermediate  edacation  are  actually  in  existence  ; 
that  these  endowments,  taken  as  a  wl^ole,  give  very  small 
results  ;  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  are  placed,  is  defective  in  its  constitution,  irregular 
in  its  functions,  and  limited  in  its  powers  ;  that  the  present 
system  of  Exhibitions  is  unsatisfactory  ;  that  the  return  to  the 
original  idea  of  Pree  Schools,  or  the  foundation  of  a  numerous 
body  of  Free  Scholars  is  equally  objectionable,  and  that  tlie 
principle  of  legislative  interference  with  these  endowments  is 
fully  established.  We  shtdl  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  various 
reforms  that,  in  our  view,  would  increase  the  general  efficiency 
of  these  institutions, — and  which  require  for  their  completion 
the  assistance  of  the  liegisiatnre. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Board  should  be  re-organized,  and  its 
duties  divided.  The  members  of  the  present  Board  should  be 
nade  visitors  of  the  Schools,  and  trustees  of  the  estates.  They 
should  form  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  every  decision  of  the 
Board  below^  and  should  have  full  visitorial  powers.  In  the 
management  of  the  estates  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  land  agent,  an  arrangement  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Trinity  College  recommend  in  the  case  of  that  Insti- 
tution, and  they  should  nave  adequate  leasing  powers,  and  also 
powers  of  sale  and  exchange.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
permit  them  in  case  of  a  mle  to  give,  a  Parliamentary  title,  or 
at  least  to  sell  nnder  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  or  whatever 
substitute  for  that  Court  may  be  hereafter  found.  The  entire 
management  of  the  Schools  should  be  confided  to  a  Board  com- 
posed partly  of  Honorary  Members,  and  partly  of  Salaried 
CommiMioners.  The  latter  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
inspection  of  Schools,  and  in  the  examination  for  Exhibitions. 
They  should  also  perform  all  the  duties  of  Treasurer  and 
Secretary.  The  increased  expense  would  not  be  great.  The 
present  Act  charges  the  Consolidated  Fund  with  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £700  a  year,  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  and 
empowers  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  whatever*  other 
sums  he  shall  think  fit  for  the  payment  of  other  Ofiicers, 
tod  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board.  The  salary 
of  the  present  Secretary  is  £460,  and  an  additional  £150 
is  given  to  him  to  provide  an  office,  stationary,  &c.  In  any 
change  such  as  we  propose,  the  services  of  the  present  Secretary 
vould  probably  be  retained  as  a  salaried  Commissioner.  It 
32 
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would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  (oitable  office  in  the 
Castle,  or  some  other  public  building,  and  the  services  of  two 
other  Commissioners  could  be  secured  for  about  £500  a  year 
each.  When  the  Board  should  be  in  full  work,  and  the  system 
completely  established,  the  number  of  paid  Coiiuniasionera  might, 
perhaps,  be  reduced,  by  not  filling  up  vacancies.  As  the  College 
and  the  Schools  must  always  influence  each  other,  representa- 
tives of  Trinity  Collie,  and  the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  should 
form  part  of  the  Honorary  portion  of  the  Board.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  that  the  Schools  should  be  properly  repre- 
sented. This  object  could  be  effected  by  placing  on  the 
Honorary  List  some  of  the  retired  Masters  of  Schools, — and 
there  are  several  distinguished  men  of  this  class,'— or  some 
Masters  of  the  leading  Schools,  or  by  allowing  the  Schools 
under  the  management  of  the  Board,  to  elect  one  or  more 
representatives.  In  all  cases  the  main  object  should  be  to 
secure  the  services  of  men,  who  were  really  acquainted  with 
educational  matters. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  reduce  into  one  common  Fund 
all  the  property,  not  of  the  Boyal  Schools  merelv^  but  of  the 
Diocesan,  and  the  Private  Foundations.  In  we  case  of  the 
Boyal  and  the  Private  Schools  which  are  under  the  present 
Board,  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  The  Board  would  merdy 
receive  increased  powers  of  distribution.  In  tbe  case  of  the  other 
Schools,  the  Funds  are  at  present  paid^  by  the  Trusiees^  Co  tbe 
Masters.  In  future  the  Trustees  should  account  with  the  Board : 
whenever  it  could  be  done,  the  Funds  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Trustees  to  the  general  Board  of  visitors  aad  Trustees 
which  we  have  proposed.  By  the  Act  of  Gteo.  IIL»  the  Chan- 
cellor is  directed  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  CommissionerB, 
and  at  his  discretion  to  remove  the  existing  Trustees,  and  to 
bring  the  Schools  under  the  administration  of  the  Board.  The 
same  power  might  be  retained,  if  it  was  not  thought  desir^le 
to  eflect  this  object  generally  by  Act  of  Farliam^t.  The  pay- 
ments made  for  the  Diocesan  Schools  should  be  made  to  the 
Board,  and  their  amount  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  their 
collection  provided  for.  The  present  mode  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  this  Fund  is  most  unineasant,  both  to  the  Clergy  and 
the  Schoolmasters.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Founda- 
tion Schools,^  on  this  subject,  is  as  follows :— ''  These  sums  are 
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paid  iiow,  as  formerly,  by  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  respective  districts^  according  to  the  pro- 
portions already  det^mined  by  the  Act  of  Elisabeth.  They 
seem  never  to  have  been  paid  with  much  regularity.  In  the 
I5th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  signed  by 
several  JEUght  Reverend  Prelates,  it  is  stated  '  that  it  would  be 
b'ghly  expedient  that  the  contributions  of  the  Clergy  should  be 
paid  with  greater  regalarily,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual. 
It  might  not  be  unreasonable  that  they  should  be  rated  at  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
incomes.'  The  present  rate  is  much  below  that  saro,  but  it 
is  found  to  be,  notwithstanding,  of  extremely  difficult  collection. 
Mr.  Kyle  states  that  while  their  proportion  is  easily  levied  from 
the  Bishops,  the  Schoolmasters  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
get  their  quota  from  the  respective  Qei^  of  the  diocese, 
especiaHy  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  teachers  themselves 
are  obliged  to  levy  this  amount,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are 
aided  by  the  Diocesan,  who  does  not  exercise  the  power,  with 
which  he  is  invested,  of  enforcing  it."  The  Committee  after- 
wards leoommend  that  these  payments  *^  be  componnded  for 
with  Government  at  a  specified  value,  or  that  they  be  no  longer 
required/' 

Wc  would  vcntnre  to  offer  two  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
We  do  so  with  hesitation,  because  we  fear  that  we  may  be 
liable  to  some  mis-interpretation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  contributions  are  a  first  charge  npon  Church 
property  ;  that  all  the  present  incumbents  have  taken  their 
livings  subject  to  this  charge  ;  and  that  they  have  hitherto 
paid  a  very  small  rate  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  our  bein^ 
supposed  to  advocate  any  undue  alienation  of  Ecclesiasticd 
property.  The  sum  is  too  considerable  to  remit  altogether. 
If  the  thirty-four  Dioceses  were  to  contribute  an  average  of 
£150  each,  of  which  £100  would  fall  upon  the  general 
der^nr,  there  would  be  a  gross  Fund  of  £5,100.  That  sum, 
if  judiciously  applied,  would  be  of  great  service  in  advancing 
E«duc8tion.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
many  burthens  of  the  Clergy,  it  would  be  desirable  not  to 
add  another,  however  dear  the  right  may  be.  We  would 
then  suggest  that  part  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  shoidd  be  allocated  in  lieu  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.     On  the  death  of   the 
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present  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  sum  of  £4,500  a  year  will 
revert  to  the  Commissioners  from  that  See.  If  this  sum  were 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  it  would 
increase  their  means,  and  relieve  the  Clergy,  while  it  would  not 
withdraw  any  of  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  Until  the  sum  fell  in,  and  we  trust 
that  the  event  upon  which  it  depends  is  still  far  distant,  the 
Board  should  undertake  the  collection  of  the  present  salaries  ; 
and,  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  continue  the  Tax  upon  the  Cl^gy, 
a  large  portion  might  be  collected  through  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  That  body  levies  a  Tax,  at  a  certain  per 
centafre,  upon  all  Ecclesiastical  Incomes  over  £300  a  year.  It 
would  be  only  necessary  for  them  to  add  the  increased  per 
centage  for  the  Diocesan  Schools,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  to 
the  Educational  Board.  For  the  collection  of  the  Tax,  in  cases 
under  £300  a  year,  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  make  the 
Bishop,  in  the  first  instance,  accountable.  Re  would  then,  in 
most  cases,  enforce  payment,  although  now  he  rarely  does  so. 

Over  the  common  Fund  thus  created,  the  Board,  subject  to 
the  control  of  its  visitors,  and  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  should  have  full  power.  They  should  be  allowed, 
at  their  discretion,to  found  new,  or  take  into  connection,  existing 
Schools  ;  to  increase,  diminish,  or  wholly  discontinue,  the 
Master's  salaries,  a  power  which  even  at  present  they  possess ; 
to  make  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  Masters,  and 
for  the  constant  and  efficient  inspection  of  all  Schools  under 
their  care.  When  ever  necessary  to  build  School-houses,  it 
might  be  made  imperative  on  the  Orand  Jury  of  the  county 
to  present,  when  required  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  repairs  of  existing  houses,  it  would  probably  be  the 
best  course  to  throw  the  burden  upon  the  incumbent,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ecclesiastical  dilapidations.  The  Board  should,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  power  of  assisting  at  their  discretion,  and 
should  have  the  houses  inspected  every  three  years  by  a  com- 
petent person.  The  Board  should  also  have  the  power,  in  all 
cases  in  which  they  gave  salaries,  to  fix  the  rate  of  fees  for 
tuition.  They  should  not  interfere  with  the  Master's  arrange- 
ments, for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  boarders  ;  but 
the  true  way  of  securing  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
Endowment,  and  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  Pupil  and 
the  Master,  is  to  fix,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  fees  for  mere 
instruction.  An  obvious  precedent  occurs  in  the  system  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges. 
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When  cheap,  but  not  gratnitous,  Education  is  thus  secured, 
we  may  consider  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  part  of  the  surplus 
fands  to  the  endowmeut  of  Collegiate  Exhioitions.  Mr.  Wyse's 
C!ominittee  seems  to  doubt  the  policy  of  such  foundations.  We 
cannot,  however,  on  this  subject  go  with  them.  We  know  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  such  large  results  with  a  limited  sum. 
Every  parent  naturally  thinks  his  own  son  likely  to  obtain 
one  of  these  prizes,  which  at  once  confer  upon  the  holder  rank 
among  his  companions,  and  relieve  the  paternal  finances  in  the 
most  gratifying  way  by  the  honorable  and  hard  won  earnings 
of  the  boy.  Thus  the  Exhibitions  operate  as  an  attraction  to 
children  yet  untried,  and  bring  more  pupils  to  School.  After 
some  time  spent  at  School,  if  the  parent  has  any  reason  to 
hope,  and  he  is  slow  to  despair,  that  hi?  son  has  a  fair  chance 
of  success,  he  will  leave  the  boy  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  thus 
Exhibitions — and  nothing  can  be  more  important — keep  boys 
at  School.  Even  if  the  boy  fails,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  the  great  majority  must  fail,  the  effort  has  not  been  with- 
out its  value.  The  simultaneous  efforts  too,  of  a  whole  School, 
although  the  boys  themselves  are  unconscious  of  them,  imper- 
ceptibly raise  the  standard  of  Education.  The  Master  is  not 
slow  to  feel  the  general  activity.  The  Exhibition  is  the  great 
prize  of  his  School.  To  its  attainment  all  his  energies  are 
directed.  He  is  not  influenced  merely  by  the  desire  of  doing 
his  duty,  and  of  promoting  the  general  advancement  of  his 
pupils.  He  has  a  more  definite  object.  His  professional 
character  and  prospects  are  much  more  nearly  eflect^d  by  the 
immediate  success  of  his  pupils,  when  they  first  leave  him,  than 
by  their  prosperity  in  after  life.  In  the  one  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  skill  mainly  contributed  to  the  desired  result, — in 
the  other,  his  share  cannot  easily  be  perceived  or  apportioned. 
But  while  he  hurries  on  his  most  promising  boys  every  year, 
he  insensibly  draws  along  with  him  the  whole  School.  How 
highly  Exhibitions  are  prized,  both  by  the  scholastic  profession 
and  by  the  public,  the  complaints  of  the  unendowed  School 
Masters,  and  the  reasons  which  they  assign  for  those  complaints, 
sufficiently  prove.  These  we  have  already  given  in  their  own 
words,  but  now,  in  support  of  our  views,  we  shall  bring 
forward  the  evidence  of  two  "  practical  men."  Both  are  suc- 
cessful teachers,  the  one  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland  :  the 
former  has  Exhibitions  attached  to  his  School,  the  latter  has 
none.     The  former,  the  Rev.  John  Day  Collis,  who,  though  an 
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Irishman  bj  birth,  has  converted  a  poor  and  decayed  Qrammar 
School  in  Worcestershire  into  a  prosperous  and  valoable  In- 
stitution, in  an  interesting  address,  when  commemoRiting 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  his  School,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — ^*  There  is  one  advantage  in  the  meagre  som 
(£86  a  year)  which  the  Head  Master  receives  here;  and  it  is  tMs, 
that  he  must  work  for  his  bread.  *  *  *  The  bc»t  endowment 
for  any  School,  the  most  certain  means  of  attracting  pupils, 
and  stimulating  their  exertions  as  well  as  those  of  the  Masters, 
is  to  endow  it  with  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  These  Veep 
alive  the  energies  of  the  master  no  less  than  of  the  pupil ;  these 
stimulate  the  fla^ng  zeal  of  the  former,  and  by  holding  out 
to  the  latter  a  substantial  reward  for  industry,  they  giTC  a 
spur  to  study  such  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for,  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  real  endowment  of  this  School  consists  in 
the  six  Scholarships  to  Worcester  College,  with  the  six  Fellow* 
ships  attached.  These  are  the  substantial  prizes  we  have  to  offer 
the  rising  talent  of  our  pupils,  these  the  rewards  which  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  industry  and  application.''  *  We  may  observe 
that  although  Mr.  Collis  so  highly  values  his  Exhibitions,  he 
does  not  shrink  from  opening  them  to  competition.  In 
another  part  of  his  address,  he  refers  to  some  changes  proposed 
in  Worcester  College  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
The  result  of  these  changes  would  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  Scholarships  given  in  that  College,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
open  them  to  all  Schools  in  Worcestershire.  Of  this  proposal, 
at  first  sight  so  injurious  to  his  interest,  Mr.  ColUs  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  approval.  He  thinks,  doubtless,  that 
such  competition  will  only  stimulate  his  pupUs,  and  he  does 
not  fear,  for  himself,  the  industry  or  skill  of  the  other  Masters. 

Our  other  witness  is  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wall,  of  Dublin,  the  Presi- 
dent uf  the  Academic  Association,  and  for  thirty  years  a  snecess- 
ful  laborer  in  his  arduous  profession*  This  gentleman,  after 
strongly  advocating  the  remodelling  and  general  extension  of 
the  Exhibitions,  writes, "  The  exhibitions  thus  obtained  (to  con- 
tinue for  four  years)  will  enable  a  number  of  deserving  and 
well  educated  young  gentlemen  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  pursue 
a  profession  in  whichever  College  they  consider  most  to  their 

^  See  **  The  Proceedings  at  the  Tercentenary  CommemoTation  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  YI.,  Bivms- 
grove,  Worcestershire,  on  Thursday  Slst  of  March,  1853."  Broou- 
grove :  Maund  and  Palmer. 
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advantage ;  whilst  the  prospect  of  such  a  thing  being  within 
his  readi  will  stimulate  many  a  schoolboy  who  may  not 
finaUy  be  saocessful,  to  aim  at  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
tlian  he  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do.  Thus  will  there 
be  aeeared  in  all  the  Schools  of  the  country,  endowed  and 
independent^  a  uniformity  of  system  and  a  good  curriculum  of 
useful  knowledge,  to  beeome  the  groundwork  of  future  dis- 
tinction and  of  a  more  extended  Education;  the  standard  and 
tone  of  Education  will  be  raised  in  every  School,  and  as  it  will 
in  thia  way  be  necessarily  of  a  better  order,  even  those  boys 
who  wofula  have  no  chance  of  succeeding  at  such  an  examina- 
tion»  yet  being  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  improved  system 
of  insUnction,  cannot  fail  of  being  better  taught  than  they 
otherwise  would  be." 

There  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
system  of  Exhibitions  requires  some  modification.  The 
course  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  the  examinations 
conducted  either  by  the  paid  Cdmmissioners,  or  under  their 
immediate  direction.  The  successful  candidate  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  studies  in  any  of  the  Irish  Colleges,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  certain  number  of  prizes 
yeuly.  This  condition  is  imposed  by  the  present  Board,  and 
acts  as  a  useful  check  upou  the  indolence  which  past  success 
often  produces.  The  only  condition  precedent  which  should  be 
required,  would  be  evidence  of  having  studied  for  a  year  at  some 
of  the  Schods  under  the  management  of  the  Board.  Our 
reason  for  proposing  this  restriction  is,  that  a  great  inducement 
would  then  be  hdd  out  to  private  Schools,  to  place  themselves 
in  connection  with  the  Board.  They  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  oompdled  in  self  defence  to  do  so.  If  of  two  Schools  of 
nearly  equal  merit  and  expense,  one  could  send  its  pupils  to 
compete  for  a  large  number  of  valuable  Exhibitions,  while  the 
other  bad  no  such  privilege,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  which 
the  public  would  prefer :  at  present  only  four  Schools  have 
Exhibitions,  and  the  effect  is  sensibly  felt  by  their  less  fortunate 
competitors.  But  if  forty  Schools  had  this  right,  the  remaining 
Scboob  in  Uie  country  could  scarcely  maintain  the  contest. 
If  the  whole  intermediate  education  of  the  country  was  in  this 
way  organized,  great  advantage  would  probably  follow.  In  the 
first  place,  uniformity  of  system  and  a  good  course  of  instruction 
throughout  all  the  Schools  of  the  country  would,  as  Dr.  Wall 
has  observed,  be  established.     Such  a  result  would  be  in  itself 
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a  great  gain,  bat  it  would  lead  to  a    still  more  imporlaDl 
change.  One  main  cause  of  the  waste  of  time  and  power  which 
has  hitherto  attended  education,  at  least  in  Ireland,  has  beea 
the  want  of  a  proper  division  of  labor  between  the  Schook 
and  the  CoUeges.  The  latter  have  always  shown  a  tendeii<7  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  Schools,  and  to  aim  at  a  ccHuplete  system 
of  education  within  themselves.    A  glance  at  their  comaes 
will  prove  this  statement.     In  Trinity  College  the  junior 
Freshmen  commence  with  Arithmetic  and  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  as  if  no  such  mysteries  were  ever  taught  at  School. 
A  large  classical  course  is  prescribed  for  entrance,  but  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  most  of  it  is  read  over  ag^n  daring  the 
undergraduate  course.     The  Queen's  Colleges  profess  to  require 
anextensiveknowledge,both  of  classics  and  science,  for  entrance, 
but  as  they  wished,  we  suppose,  to  improve  upon  the  old  in- 
stitution, the  very  books  which  are  appointed  for  the  Matrica- 
laiion  Examination,  again  appear  in  the  University  Examina- 
tion for  the  degree  in  Arts.     Many  persons  wish  to  r^der 
the  Colleges,  as   they  conceive,   more   generally  ttsefol  by 
abolishing  all  preliminary  tests,  and  permitting  the  stndoit  to 
pursue  his  favorite  studies.    But  besides  other  objections, 
this  method  would  bring  the  College  into  direct  competition 
with  the  Schools.    The  Matriculation  Examination,  if  it  was 
carefully  conducted,  and  if  a  proper  understanding  between 
the  two  branches  of  the    profession    was  established,  might 
mark  the  end,  rather  than  the  beginning,  of  the  student's  coarse 
in   certain  subjects.     He   might  thus  be  left  free  to  follow 
other  branches  which  could   not   be  conveniently  taught  at 
Schools,  or  to  pursue   the  higher  ranges  of  the   subjects 
with   which  he   was  already  familiar.      It  is  safer  and  in- 
deed easier,  to  bring  the  Schools  up  to  the  Collies,  than  to 
draw  down  the  Colleges  to  the  Schools.    A  measure  which 
would   give  such  an  organization  to  the  Schools  as  would 
admit  their  being  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  of  undertak* 
ing  a  certain    definite    part  of  instruction,    while  the  part 
which  the  Colleges  should  supply  should  be  equally  well  under- 
stood, would  be  a  great  step  towards  University  Beform. 

The  most  direct  and  certain  advantage  which  we  should  an- 
ticipate from  this  system  arises  from  the  constant  inspection  of 
the  Schools.  The  salaried  Commissioners,  or  if  these  were  not 
appointed.  Inspectors  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  shouldat 
least  once  a  year  visit  every  School  of  the  Board,  and  report  upon 
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itsgeneral  condition.  The  healthy  and  prosperous  School  would 
coart  the  fullest  enquiry.  The  ill  managed  and  neglected 
would  alone  object.  Parents  would  rejoice  in  such  a  system, 
for  it  would  both  prevent  and  correct  abuse.  They  would 
also  be  able  to  obtain  authentic  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  School  to  which  they  proposed  to  send  their  children. 
Masters  would  find  a  favorable  report  of  tlieir  system 
of  instruction,  and  of  their  attention  to  the  health  and  com- 
forts  of  the  boys,  a  more  satisfactory  recommendation  than 
references  to  a  few  distinguished  persons,  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  the  School  is  often  very  slight,  or  even  than 
occasional  Honors  at  the  University.  The  system  of  inspection 
has  been  found  very  useful  in  Elementary  Schools  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  It  has  also  been  tried,  as  a  voluntary 
system,  with  some  success  in  the  case  of  intermediate  Schoob 
in  England,  nnder  the  care  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Its 
absence  in  the  Endowed  Schools  of  this  country  is  regretted 
by  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools,  to  whose  labors 
we  have  made  snch  frequent  reference. 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  of  its  cost,  many  persons  object 
to  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  Endowed  Schools,  and 
propose  various  substitutes  for  it.  Into  this  subject  we  shall 
not  enter.  The  question  is  too  important  to  be  discussed  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  space  which  remains  at  our  disposal ; 
besides,  it  does  not  belong  to  those  legislative  changes  with 
which  we  are  now  more  immediately  concerned, — no  person 
would  dream  of  regulating  School  courses  by  Act  of  Parliament, — 
even  the  Board  should  not  exert  any  direct  authority  in  de- 
termining them.  Indirectly,the  Board  would  exercise  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  through  their  Exhibitions.  If  it  seemed 
desirable  to  encourage  the  study  of  any  particular  subject,  they 
would  found  an  Exhibition  for  proficiency  in  that  subject.  If 
they  wished  to  discourage  some  branch  already  taught,  they 
would  simply  leave  it  unendowed.  In  both  cases,  the  Masters 
and  pupils  would  soon,  unless  in  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
insensibly  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board.  Further  than 
this,  interference  would  do,  to  say  the  least,  no  good.  The 
public,  with  the  assistance  of  the  examinations  and  the  reports 
of  the  Inspectors,  would  quickly  discover  where  the  best 
teaching  was  given,  and  the  best  books  were  used  ;  and  the 
Masters,  for  their  own  interest,  would  not  be  slow  in  carrying 
out  the    results   which   were  thus  obtained.    The  different 
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practice  of  different  SchooU  would  be  a  fur  more  Hkelj 
method  of  discovering  the  truth,  than  the  most  careful  medi- 
tations of  the  ablest  Board.  The  question^  indeed,  of  the  best 
subject  for  study  at  School  in  the  present  day  is  far  &om 
settled.  But  the  experience  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  be 
gained  from  so  large  an  experiment^  the  results  of  which  ii 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  preserve  and  digest,  wouM 
furnish  valuable  data  for  the  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  a  change  in  their  teaching 
has  generally  been  mixed  up  with  proposals  for  amending 
the  condition  of  the  Endowed  Schools.  Many  persons,  real 
friends  of  education,  have  been  averse  to  any  interference  with 
the  Schools,  because  they  feared  that  inconsiderate  changes, 
made  by  unskilled  hands,  were  calculated  to  destroy  the  proper 
character  of  the  Schools,  and  to  substitute  for  accurate  study,  and 
strict  mental  discipline,  a  superficial,  showy  acquaintance  with 
some  popular  subjects.  With  alterations  conceived  in  such  a 
spirit,  we  have  no  sympathy.  We  have  no  idea  of  taming  oar 
Schoolboys  into  members  of  literary  and  scientific  Societies. 
Our  hope  and  desire  is  to  see  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Ireland  combined  into  one  harmonious  system,  neither  of  the 
two  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  other;  neither  engaged  in  the 
hopdess  attempt  to  give  an  education  in  itself  complete,  but 
the  one  laying  the  broad  foundation,  the  other  efecting  the 
stately  superstructure;  the  one  carrying  general  education  as 
far  as  all  can  travel  together  on  tJie  same  road ;  the  other 
gradually,  though  steadily,  guiding  each  student  to  those 
separate  pursuits  to  which  his  special  circumstances  incline  him. 

In  the  Boyal  and  Diocesan  Schools,  the  appointment  ot  the 
Head  Master  rests  in  most  cases  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  exceptions  are  the  Diocesan  Schools  of  Armagh,  DnbUn, 
Kildare  and  Meath,  and  the  Boyal  School  of  Armagh^  which 
are  in  the  gift  of  their  respective  Prelates ;  the  Boyal  School 
of  Dungannon  also  appears  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Primate. 
The  patronage  of  the  Private  Foundations  belongs  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  trustees,  or  to  trustees  now  acting,  or 
to  corporations,  or  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Gharch. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  in  no  case,  except  tbe  Schools  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  one  private  foundation  of  small  importance^ 
is  any  religious  qualification  required*  It  Would  greatly  tend 
to  secure  proper  appointments,  if,  as  Dr.  Wall  has  suggested, 
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the  Board  were  empowered  to  present  a  list  of  some  limited 
nuiober  of  names,  at  each  vacancy,  to  the  Patron,  oat  of  which 
he  should  be  bound  to  make  his  choice.  In  default  of  appoint- 
nieut  by  the  Patron  within  a  specified  time  after  he  had  been 
furnished  with  the  list,  the  appointment  should  lapse  to  the 
Board*  It  would  also  serve  to  remove,  still  more  effectually, 
religious  difficulties,  if  die  patronage  of  the  Bishops  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  change  in  the  appointment  of 
Asflstants  would  also  be  desirable ; — at  present  the  Assistant 
Master  is  paid  by  the  Board,  and  is  thus  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  nrincipal.  But  in  a  school  it  is  quite  essential 
that  perfect  harmony  should  exist  among  all  the  Masters,  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  Principal  should  be  supreme.  Such 
an  Old  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  the  Head  Master  full 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  his  own  Assistants.  We  believe 
that  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  Ireland  received^  severe  and 
lasting  injury  from  the  imperfect  control  of  the  Principal,  and 
the  difficulty  of  removing,  without  direct  proof  of  misconduct. 
Assistants  who  were  notoriously  unfit  for  their  position.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  give  the  Principal  a  certain  salary,  and 
require  him  to  provide  as  many  Assistants  as  the  School  might 
need. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  observations  exclusively  to 
the  Commissioners  of  £dttcation,  and  the  Schools  which  are 
under  their  Snperiutendance.  We  have  still  to  notice  the 
Grammar  Schools  which  were  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith. 
These  Schools  were'  specially  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  Oeorge  III.  and  are  under  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
management.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  valid  reason 
for  this  exemption.  It  can  scarcely  serve  any  good  purpose 
to  keep  up  a  separate  Board,  and  that  too,  of  so  un wieldly  a 
nature  as  is  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools, 
for  the  administration  of  four  Schools.  At  the  time  when 
this  Board  was  constituted,  no  other  means  existed  of  adminis- 
tering its  trusts*  At  present  the  machinery  for  a  more  complete 
execution  of  the  settler's  design  exists,  and  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  the  Schools  would  certainly  be  promoted  by  placing 
them  under  the  same  control  as  all  similar  institutions  of 
the  oountry.  The  Acts  of  ParUament  which  regulate  these 
Schools,  require  in  every  particular,  careful  revision.  At 
present,  each  of  the  head  masters  receives  the  original  salary 
of  a  hundred  marks,  or  £66  ISs.  4d.  a  year.    The   Ushers 
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seem  to  have  fared  a  little  better.  The  Charter  only  allows 
twenty  pounds  a  }  ear,  and  one  Usher  to  each  School.  The 
J^oard  seem  to  have  strained  their  power  in  allowing  them 
£50  or  £G0.  From  a  Parliamentary  return^  it  appears  that 
the  entire  expenditure  upon  the  four  Schools  for  the  last  year 
has  been  £658  10s.  9d.  Of  this  sum,  £186  ITs.  5d.  are 
set  down  for  ^' rents,  poor  rates,  insurances,  repairs  and 
incidentals."  Yet  these  Schools  were  the  immediate  object 
of  the  endowment,  and  the  gross  rental  of  the  estates  in  that 
same  year,  exclusive  of  Beceiver's  Fees,  exceeded  £8,500,  and 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  Oovernors  were  £7762  18s.  9d. 
This  surplus  is  variously  applied  under  legislative  sanction. 
We  might  well  return  so  far  to  the  Founder's  intention,  as  to 
give  to  the  primary  objects  of  his  bounty,  that  "  h'beral  main- 
tenance'* with  which,  as  the  Charter  recites,  he  was  so  anxious 
to  endow  them.  Even  if  no  additional  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  intermediate  Education  were  granted,  from  the  Erasmos 
Smith's  estates,  their  present  amount  may  be  estimated  at 
£1,000  a  year.  The  estates  of  the  Boyal  Schook  produce  at 
least  £6,000  a  year.  The  Diocesan  Schools  should  bring 
£4,000  a  year.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Private  Endow- 
ments under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  is  about  £2,000 
a  year.  If  we  suppose  the  Miscellaneous  Minor  Endowments 
to  be  consolidated,  and  take  their  gross  amount  at  one^third  of 
Mr.  D' Alton's  estimate,  we  shall  have  a  similar  sum.  Then  a 
sum  of  £15,000  a  year,  would  be  available  for  purposes  of 
intermediate  Education.  Such  a  sum,  if  ^applied  on  judicious 
and  liberal  principles,  and  administered  by  men  who  were 
really  familiar  with  their  subject,  would  amply  supply  our 
present  Educational  requirements. 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  actual  changes  in  the  law  re< 
(juisite  to  carry  out  the  views  which  we  have  indicated  are  not 
veiy  complicated,  or  extensive.  Yet,  it  would  be  perhaps  too 
sanguine  to  expect  their  speedy  completion.  At  some  time  or 
other,  they  will  probably  come.  But  in  this  as  in  every  other 
case  of  reform,  prejudice  and  misapprehension,  and  most  for- 
midable of  aU,  the  vis  inertia  which  is  generated  partly  bj 
indifference  to  the  subject,  and  partly  by  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  it,  present  serious  obstacles.     The  indiscretion  of  zealous 

*  Ordered  hy  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed,  26  Maj,  1854. 
No.  273.  ' 
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friends  too  increases  the  difficulty.  Some  accuse  the  Board  of 
^Education  of  culpable  neglect,  if  not  of  something  worse. 
Others  wonld  like  to  make  the  Endowed  Schools  subsidiary  to 
the  Qaeen^s  Colleges.  Others  would  not  interfere  with  exist- 
ing arrangements^  but  call  upon  the  government  to  establish  a 
new  set  of  intermediate  Schools.  Others  again  would  revolu- 
fciouize  the  teaching  and  the  revenues  of  the  Schools.  Such 
proposals  are  likely  to  involve  the  que.<tion  in  difficulties  from 
which  it  is  naturally  free.  No  educational  question  has  ever 
been  beset  with  so  few  real  troubles.  Strange  to  say  there  is 
no  religious  difficulty.  All  the  Schools,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
open  to,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  may  be  governed  by  persons 
of  any  religious  denomination.  We  propose  no  new  establish- 
ment. We  seek  merely  the  greater  efficiency  of  those  which 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  ancestors  enaowed.  We  find 
no  fault  with  the  present  Board.  We  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  they  have  acted  with  discretion,  and  that  their  success 
has  been  as  great  as  a  Board  so  constituted  could  attain.  We 
do  not  ask  for  particular  advantages  to  any  institution.  If  the 
Queen's  Colleges  receive  any  benefit  from  the  change,  it  will 
arise  merely  from  the  improved  educational  condition  of  the 
people.  There  need  be  no  interference  with  vested  rights. 
We  do  not  ask  for  the  new  Board  greater  authority  over  the 
masters  of  the  Schools  than  the  existing  Board  possesses.  We 
do  not  recommend  any  new  office.  We  only  divide  the  functions 
and  enlarge  the  power  of  a  body  already  in  existence  Nor  have 
we  been  led  astray  by  any  wild  theory  of  impossible  perfection. 
We  have  merely  proposed  the  application  of  a  principle  which 
the  Legislature  has  frequently  recognised.  Most  of  our  sugges • 
tions  have  been  long  since  recommended,  aft^r  ample  enquiry, 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Last,  though  at 
present  not  least  in  importance,  we  do  not  demand  any  grant 
of  public  money.  The  solitary  favor  which  we  ask  is,  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  our  own  resources.  * 


*  la  a  prevkms  page  of  this  paper,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  no 
Free  papiis  at  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools.  We  now  learn  that  there 
are  twenty-six  free  pupils  altogether  in  attendance  upon  these  Schools. 


ART.  II.— THE  HISTORICAL  80CIETT  OP 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

SECOND  SEA. 

In  our  former  paper,^  devoted  to  the  historj  of  this 
famous  Society^  we  traced  its  course  from  its  foundation,  with 
the  support  of  the  Fellows,  to  its  expulsion,  at  the  comuiand 
of  the  Board :  we  now  proceed  to  rekte  its  chief  events  from 
the  period  when  the  gates  of  the  University  were  closed  against 
it :  and  if,  in  this  statement,  it  should  seem  that  eloquence  has 
decayed  amongst  us,  let  it  be  remembered  that  learning  and 
sober  thoughtfulness  have  more  than  proportionally  adymced 
and  flourished. 

Soon  after  the  Board  had  resumed  possession  of  Uie  rooms 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society^  they  ofiEered  then  to  such  of 
the  Students  as  might  be  willing  to  aceq)t  them,  subject  to 
those  rules  which  the  original  Society  had  refused  to 
observe.  A  few  of  the  Students,  preferring  a  reeog- 
nized  position  in  College,  to  a  participation  in  the  feme  and 
honors  of  the  extern  Sociel^,  when  united  with  an  opposition  to 
the  Heads  of  the  University,  aeoepted  the  offer  th«6  mide,  and 
having  met  together,  pa»ied  a  series  of  reeolutioiis,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  newly-formed  Society,  holding  out*  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Members  of  the  extern  Sood^y,  the  pri- 
vilq^,  until  the  1st  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  of  join* 
iog  them  on  subscribing  to  the  resolutions  just  parsed. 
Among  the  earliest  members  of  the  renewed  Soca^  may  be 
mentioned  the  present  Chief  Justice  Lefroy.  At  its  second 
meeting,  eleven  members  joined  the  original  twelve,  among 
whom  were  the  late  Provost,  Dr.  Sadleir,  and  Br.  Kyle, 
late  Bishop  of  Cork. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  submissive  addresses  of  the  inbnt 
Society  to  the  Board,  which  liad  just  shown  its  paternal  solici- 
tude for  such  Institutions,  by  suppressins  its  predecessor ; 
nor  the  dignified  replies  to  such  addresses,  that  emanated  from 
those  luminaries,  but  will  only  remark  that,  within  a  year  from 

•  See  Irigh  Quarterly  ReTiew,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  p.  305.  Aft 
'*  The  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin— first  Era.* 
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the  foandation  of  (he  Society^  its  roemben  presented  a  peti- 
tion, piaTing  for  a  relaxation  of  some  of  those  fandametital 
rales,  which  ihey  had  accepted  from  the  Board,  as  the  charter 
of  their  existence.  In  one  respect,  at  least  the  Board  yielded 
to  their  wishes,  and  allowed  a  limited  number  of  the  former 
members,  whose  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College  books, 
to  continue  as  Honorary  members  of  their  Society.  Among 
those  thus  honored  by  the  Society,  occur  the  names  of  Plun- 
ket,  Peter  Burrowes,  and  Richard  Jebb,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Bench. 

Bat  the  feeble  and  struggling  state  of  the  Society,  that  ren- 
dered the  aid  of  some  of  the  former  and  more  advanced 
members,  necessary  to  its  existence,  gradually  wore  away,  and 
from  its  small  commencement  soon  began  to  rival  its  exiled 
predecessor.  One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  that  the  Society 
ooold  boast  of,  in  those  early  days  of  its  renewed  existence, 
was  John  Jebb,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick.  His  talents 
as  a  speaker  were  very  great,  and  the  practice  attained  in  the 
Historical  Society,  he  acknowledges,  as  of  signal  service  to 
himself  in  after  life,  when,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Bishop- 
ric, he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  bis  seu- 
possession*  and  the  readiness  of  his  replies,  fully  displayed  the 
advantages  of  his  early  training. 

While  a  member  of  the  Society,  he  had  to  lament  the  loss 
of  two  of  las  most  intimate  friends,  Messrs.  Beid  and  Sargint, 
whose  premature  deaths  made  a  great  impression  on  him. 

''  To  these  interesting  young  oten,  who  had  been  among  its 
chief  omammts,  the  Historicid  Society"  writes  the  Bishop's 
biographer,  **  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance, and  Mr.  Jebb  accordingly  was  invited  to  address  the 
Society  from  the  chair,  in  a  speech  upon  the  characters  and 
and  deaths  of  their  departed  friends.  His  speech  was  printed 
by  deaire  of  the  Society,  and  passed  through  two  editions.  I 
borrow  with  pleasure  from  Dr.  Taylor's  communication; 
'These  were  the  days  of  the  Historical  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  Jebb  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  the  charms  of  his 
ebqoenoe  are  still  among  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his 
contemporaries.  One  only  of  his  addresses  has  been  preserved, 
it  was  delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  two  young  men,  Beid  and  Sargint,  youths  of 
high  promise,  cut  off  ac  the  moment  that  the  holies  and  anti- 
cipations of  their  friends  seemed  about  to  be  realized.     Simi- 
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larity  of  dispositions  and  pursuits  had  united  them  and  Jebb 
in  toe  strictest  bonds  of  i^ection,  and  he  who  had  to  pronoonce 
their  funeral  eulogy^  was  the  person  who  felt  their  loss  most 
bitterly.  No  stranger  can  read  this  simple  and  pathetic 
address^  without  being  affected  ;  but  those  alone  who  heard  it 
can  picture  (he  effect  that  its  delivery  produced." 

The  Bishop  long  afterwards  rttained  a  warm  attachment  for 
the  Historical  Societyi  and  set  such  a  value  upon  the  honors 
he  had  obtained  in  it,  as  to  name  specially,  in  his  will,  the  two 
medals  he  had  received  while  a  member. 

Another  of  those  whose  talents  obtained  him  notice  in  the 
Society,  was  Hugh  George  Macklin,  .afterwards  Advocate- 
General  at  Bombay,  of  whom,  Moore  in  his  Journal   thus 


*'  Among  the  young  men  with  whom  I  formed  an  intimacy  in  Col- 
lege, some  were  of  the  same  standing  with  myself,  others  more 
advanced.  One  of  the  latter,  Hugh  George  Macklin — or  as  he  was 
called  from  his  habits  of  boasting  on  all  subjects,  Huffo  Grotius 
Braggadocio — had  obtained  a  good  deal  of  reputation  both  in  his 
collegiate  course,  and  in  the  Historical  Society^  where  he  was  one  of 
our  most  showy  speakers.  He  was  also  a  rhymer  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  contrived,  by  his  own  confession,  to  turn  that  talent  to 
account,  in  a  way  which  much  better  poets  might  have  envied. 
Whenever  he  found  himself  hard  run  tor  money — which  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case-^his  last  and  great  resource  was,  to  threaten  to 

Sublisn  his  poems :  on  hearing  which  menace,  the  whole  of  his  friends 
ew  instantly  to  his  relief.  Among  the  many  stories  relative  to  his 
boasting  powers,  it  was  told  of  him,  that  being  asked  once,  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  public  examination,  whether  he  was  well  prepared  in  his 
Conic  Sections,  <  Prepared*,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  could  wnistle  them.' 
In  a  mock  account,  written  some  time  after,  of  a  night's  proceedii^ 
in  our  Historical  Society,  one  of  the  fines  enforced  tor  disorderliness 
was  recorded  as  follows — *Hugo  Grotius  Braggadocio,  fined  one 
shilling  for  whistling  Conic  Sections.'  *' 

In  November,  1797,  Moore  entered  the  Society,  having 
previously  been  a  member  of  a  junior  debating  society,  that 
served  in  some  measare>  as  a  training  school  for  the  more 
advanced  Association.  In  a  few  days  after,  another  name  Was 
added  to  the  Society,  destined  to  win  for  itself  a  painfui  notor- 
iety in  the  troublous  times  that  followed,  we  mean  Robert 
Emmet.  United  by  a  similarity  of  views,  and  a  kindred  geniufi, 
of  the  same  standing  in  College  and  in  the  Society,  an  inti- 
macy of  the  closest  kind  sprang  up  between  the  poet  and 
Emmet. 
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How  different  the  fiite  that  awaited  each  I  The  one  the 
favored  associate  of  the  rich  and  noble,  vet  not  the  less 
beloved  by  the  lowliest  peasant  of  bis  native  land,  has  but  the 
other  day  sank  cabnly  to  rest,  the  wreath  of  fame  resting 
upon  his  brow,  the  regrets  of  all  diasses  and  parties  following 
him  to  the  grave.    The  other — 

<*  Oh !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade, 
Wliere  cold  and  unhonour'd  his  relics  are  laid: 
Sad,  silent  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night  dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head." 

The  notices  of  the  Historical  Society  which  Moore  gives  in 
his  Journal  we  transcribe,  as  affording  a  vivid  description  of 
the  state  of  party  feeling,  which  prevailed  at  this  time  within, 
what  had  hitherto  been,  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  Society : — 

**  The  political  ferment  that  was  abroad  through  Ireland  soon  found 
its  way  within  the  walls  of  the  University,  and  a  youth  destined  to  act 
ft  melanchely,  but  ever  memorable  part  in  the  troubled  scenes  that 
were  fast  approaching,  now  began  to  attract  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
the  attention,  both  of  his  fellow  students,  and  the  College  autho- 
ritiet  in  general.  This  youth  was  Bobert  Emmet,  whose  brilliant 
success  in  his  College  studies,  and  more  particularly  in  the  scien- 
tific portion  of  them,  h»d  crowned  his  career,  as  far  as  he  had  gone, 
with  all  the  honours  of  the  course ;  while  his  powers  of  oratory  dis- 
played at  a  debating  Society,  of  which,  about  this  time,  1796*7, 1 
beoune*a  member,  were  beginning  to  excite  universal  attention,  as  well 
from  the  eloquence  as  the  poUtical  boldness  of  his  displays.  He 
was,  I  rather  think  by  two  classes,  my  senior,  though  it  might  have 
been  only  by  one.  But  there  was,  at  all  events,  such  an  interval 
between  our  standings  as,  at  that  time  of  life,  malces  a  material  dif- 
ference ;  and  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Debating  Society,  I 
found  him  in  full  fame,  not  only  for  his  scientific  attainments,  but 
ftlso  for  the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  and  the  grave  suavity  of  his 
manners.  Besides  the  Minor  Society,  there  was  another  in  College, 
for  the  higher  classes  of  students,  called  the  Historical  Society, 
established  on  the  ruins  of  one  bearing  the  same  name,  which 
had  some  years  before  been  (on  account  of  its  politics,  I  believe) 
pot  down  by  the  Fellows,  but  continued  in  defiance  of  them  to 
hold  its  sittings  outside  the  walb.  Of  this  latter  association, 
Charles  Bushe,  the  present  witty  Chief  Justice,  was,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  one  of  the  most  turbulent,  as  well  tA  most  eloquent, 
members. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  year,  1797,  though  I  cannot  exactly  say  at  what 
period,  I  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
University,  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  political  spirit  so  rife 
abroad  continued  to  mix  with  all  our  debates  and  proceedings, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  College  autho- 
rities, and  of  a  strong  party  within  the  Society  itself  which  adhered 
S3 
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devotedly  to  the  politics  of  the  ffOTemment,  and  took  part  iiiTaridbl^ 
with  the* Provost  and  Fellows  in  all  their  restrictiona  and  inquin- 
torial  measures. 

The  most  distinguished  and  eloquent  among  these  supporters  of 
power  were  a  young  man,  named  Sargeant,  of  whose  fate  in  after 
days  I  know  nothing ;  and  Jebb,  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who 
was  then,  as  he  continued  to  be  through  life^  highly  respected  for  bis 
private  worth  and  learning.  Of  the  popular  side  m  the  society,  the 
chief  champion  and  ornament  was  Robert  Emmet ;  and  though  every 
care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  amonff  the  subjects  of  debate  all  ques- 
tions likely  to  trench  upon  the  politics  of  the  day,  it  was  always  easy 
enough,  by  a  side  wind  of  digression  or  allusion,  to  bring  Ireland  and 
the  prospects  then  opening  upon  her  within  the  scope  of  the  orator's 
view.  60  exciting  and  powerful  in  this  resect  were  the  speeches  of 
Emmet,  and  so  little  were  the  most  distingmshed  speakers  amoi^  our 
opponents  able  to  cope  with  his  eloquence,  that  the  Board  at  length 
actually  thought  it  right  to  send  among  us  a  man  of  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  University,  and  belonging  to  a  former  race  of  good 
speakers  in  the  society,  in  order  that  he  might  answer  the  speeches  of 
Kmmet,  and  endeavour  to  obviate  what  they  considered  the  mis^^erons 
impressions  produced  by  them.  The  name  of  this  mature  ohamfNoii 
of  the  higher  powers  was,  if  I  remember  right,  Geraghty  ;  and  it  was 
in  replying  to  a  speech  of  his  one  niffht,  that  £mmet,  to  the  no  smaU 
mortification  ana  surprise  of  us  who  gloried  in  him  as  our  leadM*, 
became  embarrassed  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  and  (to  use  a 
Parliamentary  phrase)  broke  down.  Whether  from  a  momentary 
confusion  in  the  thread  of  his  argument,  or  possibly  from  diffidence  in 
encountering  an  adversary  so  much  his  senior,  (for  Emmet  was  as 
modest  as  he  was  high  minded  and  brave)  he  began,  in  the  full  career 
of  his  eloquence,  to  hesitate  and  repeat  his  words,  and  then,  after  an 
effort  or  two  to  recover  himself,  sat  down." 

Again,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^  Moore 
thus  recalls  the  appearance  and  manner  of  Emmet  in  the 
Society : — 


'<  Simple  in  all  his  habits,  and  with  a  repose  of  look  and 
indicating  but  little  movement  within,  it  was  only  when  the  spring 
was  touched  that  set  his  fiselings,  and,  through  them,  his  intellect 
in  motion,  that  be  at  all  rose  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  On 
no  occasion  was  this  more  peculiarly  striking  than  in  those  diiplays 
of  oratory,  with  which,  both  in  the  Debating  and  the  Ristoriod 
Society  he  so  often  enchained  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  his 
young  audience.  No  two  individuals,  indeed,  could  be  much  more 
unlike  to  each  other,  than  was  the  same  youth  to  himself  ^wt 
rising  to  speak  and  afitr.  The  brow  that  had  appeared  inanimate 
and  drooping,  at  once  elevating  itself  in  all  the  consciousness  of  power, 
and  the  whole  countence  and  figure  of  the  speaker  assuming  a 
change  as  of  one  suddenly  inspired.  Of  his  oratory,  it  must  be  r^eol- 
lected,  I  speak  from  youth^l  impressions ;  but  I  have  heard  little  since 
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thftt  appeared  to  ine  of  a  loftier,  or  (what  U  a  far  more  rare  quality 
io  Iriah  eloqueDce)  purer  charaeter  ;  and  the  effects  it  produced,  as 
well  from  its  own  exciting  power,  as  from  the  susceptibility  with 
which  his  audience  caught  up  every  allusion  to  passing  events,  was 
such  as  to  attract  at  last  seriously  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  ;  and 
by  their  de&ire  one  of  the  Scholars,  a  man  of  advanced  standing  and 
reputation  for  oratory,  came  to  attend  our  debates  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  Emmet,  and  endeavouring  to  neutralize  the  impression 
of  his  fervid  eloquence.'* 

Of  the  poet  himself,  a  contemporary  in  College  thus 
writes  : — "  Our  young  hero's  next  display  was  in  Trinity 
Coli^e^  Dublin,  where  he  entered  a  pensioner.  The 
Historical  Debating  Society  was  then  in  full  health  and 
rigour.  Young  Moore,  in  his  first  speech,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  auditors  that  engaged  their  atteutiou,  and  struck 
deeper  at  every  successive  debate.  He  invited  me  to  his 
rooms  in  Ckdlege,  to  hear  him  and  his  felIow*students  at 
rehearsal ;  their  compositions  were  exceedingly  clever,  but  my 
friend  had  the  best,  and  his  delivery  was  easy  and  natural, 
much  superior  to  any  that  competed  with  him — his  speeches 
had  all  the  effect  of  extemporary  effusions/' 

But  the  friendly  discussions  of  the  Society  did  not  long  con- 
tinue uninterrupted.  The  political  horizon  had  been  for  some 
time  growing  dark  and  menacing.  Without,  the  power  of 
Franee,  directed  as  it  was  by  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  undermined  by  intrigue,  every 
country  which  still  continued  faithful  to  its  original  form  of 
government,  and  still  held  aloof  from  a  participation  in  those 
dreams  of  liberty  and  advancement  that  could  find  their 
only  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  all  who  from  birth, 
fortune,  or  talents,  seemed  to  be  above  the  common  mass. 
While  within^  that  storm  was  gathering  which  so  soon  burst 
over  our  unfortunate  country,  only  to  leave  its  authors, 
whether  deceived  or  deceiving,  to  pine  away  in  the  dungeon, 
or  to  expiate  their  treason  on  the  scaffold.  The  meetings  of 
the  Society  did  not  indeed  cease,  but  politics  took  the  place 
of  literature,  and  the  fear  of  invasion  forced  even  the  youngest 
and  most  heedless  to  bethink  him  of  defence.  In  the  autumn 
of  1796,  a  private  meeting  was  held  in  College,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  promising 
that  their  academic  duties  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
their  military  avocations.    When,  however,  these  resolutions 
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were  laid  before  the  Cliancellor  of  the  University,  he  refused 
his  consent^  on  the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in- 
compatible with  literary  pursuits.  The  late  Rev.  Peter  Roe, 
from  whose  JoumaU  we  take  these  particulars,  referring  to 
this  period,  writes  : — 

'*  Though  disappointed  in  their  first  attempt,  the  yonng  and  ardent 
loyalists  of  Trinity  College  were,  in  the  end,  to  succeed.     The  aspect 
of^ affairs  became  more  gloomy.    The  French  fleet  appeared  off  the 
coast.     All  armed  associations  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  garn< 
son  the  city  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  were  served  with  ball  car- 
tridge accordingly.     The  attorney's  and  city  corps  offered  to  march 
wherever    government  thought  most  advantageous    to  the  public 
service.     On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Collegians  again  applied  for 
permission,  to  be  allowed  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  adopted  the  same  resolutions  as  before,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  fiy^  p«^on«, 
among  whom  were  all  the  lay  fellows  and  several  of  the  clerical  ones. 
The  impending  danger  which  threatened  the  nation,  seems  to  have 
procured  for  the  petitioners  a  more  favourable  hearing  than  before: 
for  in  two  days  after  the  resolution.*  were  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  by  the  Provost,  an  answer  was  received,  granting  to  the 
students  that  permission  to  embody,  for  which  they  sought  so  ardently. 
They  accordingly  met  in  the  Historical  Society  room,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  of  nve,  to  examine  and  give  a  return  of  all  those  who 
were  able  and  fit  to  bear  arms.     This  was  necessary,  as  several  very 
young  lads,  who  were  totally  unfit  for  service,  signed  the  resolutions. 
The  return  made  was  two  hundred  and  ten,  none  of  whom  were  under 
five  feet  six  inches.     There  were  about  ten  represented  to  the  meeting 
as  under  size,  but  able  for  any  service;  these  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting 
were  elected  members  of  the  corps.     It  was  also  voted,  that  all  gentle- 
men who  had  taken  their  degrees  in  College,  and  all  who  attended 
the  College  medical  professors,  were  eligible  to  be  admitted  by  ballot 
Immediately  after,  the  newly  constituted  corps  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  its  Officers,  and  to    the  choice  of  a  uniform.      Four 
Captains  and  eight  Lieutenants  were  chosen — all  of  the  former  and 
two  of  the  latter  were  fellows  of  the  University :  and  the  corps  selected 
for  their  uniform,  scarlet,  faced  with  blue,  without  any  lace,  and 
plain  gilt  buttons — white  Kerseymere  waistcoat  and  breeches,  with 
black  leggings.     Oovernment  is  greatly  praised  for   allowing  the 
Mudents  to  embody  ;  as,  if  there  was  an  insurrection,  or  any  ferment 
in  town  among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  we  could  contribute  more 
to  the  restoration  of  peace   then  any  corps  in  the  kingdom,  as  the 
name  of  College  carries  terror  along  with  it. 

"  January  10th,  1797 — ^yesterday  the  College  corps  received  their 
arms  from    government,    and   we  have  even  now   made  somepro> 

fess  in  our  exercise.  Our  Officers  are  particularly  attentive, 
was  on  guard  in  the  College  the  whole  of  Saturday  night, 
as  the  arms  were  lodged  that  day  in  a  room.  I  was  very  com- 
fortable and  happy,  as  the  whole  Serjeant's  guard  was  very  pleasant 
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and  entertaining.  I  stood  sentry  two  hours ;  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  was  in  the  Historical  Society  room^  which  was  converted  into 
a  g-aard  room. 

••January  2 1st — ^yesterday  the  College  corps  made  its  first  puhlic 
entre>  and  cut  a  most  respectable  figure.  It  certainly  was  a  glorious 
spectacle  to  behold  two  hundred  of  the  first  youth  and  flower  of  the 
nation,  assembled  in  martial  array,  in  support  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  country.  We  were  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
saw  us;  and  all  paid  the  most  flattering  compliments  to  our  ap* 
pearanceand  discipline 

**  February  4th,  I797»  our  corps  left  the  College  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Thuraday,  and  marched  to  the  Green,  where  we  waited  until  a 
quarter  past  ten,  when  a  gun  was  flred  as  a  signal  to  march.  The 
cavalry  went  first  in  files  of  two,  and  were  followed  by  the  infantry, 
consisting  of  eleven  corps,  ours  in  the  centre  ;  we  then  proceeded  to 
the  Park,  and  drew  up  in  line  on  the  fifteen  acres,  where  we  waited 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  John,  Earl  of  Camden,  who  came  into  the 
field  at  one  o  clock,  and  was  saluted  by  twenty-one  pieces  of  artil- 
lery,  which  had  a  grand  effect  indeed.  He  then  rode  along  the  line, 
and  returned  to  the  camp  colours,  where  we  passed  in  quick  and  slow 
time.  He  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  elegant  suite,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  great  number  of  General 
OfiScers.  He  was  pleased  to  express  his  most  decided  approbation 
of  the  College  corps,  and  was  astonished  at  their  discipline  and 
military  appearance. 

'*  Amidst  all  this  pomp  and  pride  of  War,  the  Society  continued 
to  meet,  but  events  were  hurrying  on  to  their  crisis,  and  at  last 
burst  forth  in  the  Rebellion  of  '98.  Such  a  cidamitv  was  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless,  and  was  felt  roost  acutely  by 
the  Members  of  the  Society. 

"On  the  30th  of  May,  it  was  resolved—lst that  the  Historical 

Society,  with  the  warmest  feelings  for  the  common  cause  of  their 
Country,  and  resolved  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  and  laws,  which  are  at  this  day  attacked  by  disaffection 
and  rebellion,  have  unanimously  resolved  to  suspend  their  meetings 
until  the  happy  return  of  domestic  tranquillity.  2nd. — resolved, 
that  as  nothing  but  the  superior  voice  of  our  Country  could  call  for 
this  adjournment  of  our  Institution,  the  Auditor  is  requested  to  give 
notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  Society,  to  take  place  after  the  long 
vacation  which  is  now  at  hand." 

When  the  Society  re-assembledy  in  the  autumn,  among  the 
new  Members  proposed  we  may  mention  the  Bight  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker,  the  late  Baron  Foster,  Mr.  Litton, 
now  Master  in  Chancery,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Maturing  *  and  the 
Rev.  George  CroUy  ;  nearly  all  of  whom  obtained  the  honors 
of  the  Society  either  in  poetry  or  oratory.  Even  whilst  a 
Member  of  the  Society,   the  merits  of  Mr.  CroUy's  poetical 

*  For  a  Memoir  of  Maturin,  See  Irish  Quarterly  Beview,  Vol.  II. 
Ko.  5.  p.  141. 
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efforts  were  acknowledged,  it  having  been  unanimoaslj  voted 
that  he  be  permitted  to  publish  his  poems,  now  on  the  Esssj 
Book  of  the  Society. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Moore  found  bimsdf  in  some 
difficulty  on  account  of  a  composition  for  wliich  he  had  obtained 
a  medal,  but  the  tone  of  whieh  was  considered  rath«r  objection- 
able when  seen  afterwards  on  the  books  of  the  Society.      But 
we  shall  use  the  Poefs  own    account  of  the  matter. — "A 
struggle  in  which  I  myself  was,  about  this  time,  engaged  with 
the  dominant  party  in  the  Society  may  be  worth  dwelling  on 
for  a  few  moments, — ^the  circumstances  attending  it  being,  in  no 
small  degree,  perhaps,  characteristic  as  well  of  the  good  as  the 
bad  qualities  of  my  own  character  at  that  time  of  life.     Besides 
the  medals  given  by  the  Society  to  the  best  answerers  in  history, 
there  was  also  another  for  the  best  compositions  sent  in  at  statel 
periods,  cither  in  prose  or  verse.    These  productions  were  all  to 
oe  delivered  in  anonymously,  and  on  the  night  when  they  were 
to  be  read  aloud  for  the  judgment  of  the  Society,  a  reader  for 
each  was  appointed  by  rotation  from  among  the  members.  Tak- 
ing it  into  my  head  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  medal,  I 
wrote  a  burlesque  sort  of  poem,  called  an '  Ode  upon  Nothing, 
with  Notes  by  Trismegistus  Bustifustius,  &c  &c.'    My  attempts 
at  humorous  writing  had  not  been  many,  and  the  fun  scattered 
throughout  this  poem  was,  in  scHne  partis,  not  of  the  most  chas- 
tened description.     On  the  night  when  it  was  to  be  read,  whe- 
ther by  mere  accident,  or  from  a  suspicion  that  the  poem  was  by 
me,  I  was  voted  by  the  Society  to  be  the  reader  of  it ;  and  as  I 
performed  my  task  can  amore^ — ^though  tremblingly  nervous 
during  the  whole  operation,— and  in  some  degree  acted  as  well 
as  read  the  composition,  its  success  was  altogether  complete ; 
applause  and  laughter  greeted  me  throughout,  and  the  medal 
was  voted  to  the  author  of  the  composition  triumphantly.    I 
then  acknowledged  myself  in  due  form,  and  the  poem  was 
transcribed  into  the  book  of  the  Society  appointed  to  receive 
all  such  prize  productions. 

**  Being  now  open  to  the  cool  inspection  of  the  members,  the 
objectionable  nature  of  some  parts  of  this  extravaganza  b^;Bn 
to  be  more  seriously  viewed, — at  least  by  the  party  opposed  to 
me  in  politics — my  own  side,  of  course,  seeing  nothing  wrong 
whatever  in  the  matter, — and  at  length  notice  was  regularly  given 
of  a  motion  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  following  week  for  the 
'  expurging  of  certain  passages  in  a  composition  entered  on  the 
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books  of  the  Society,  entitled  'An  Od^  upon  Nothing/  &c  &c.* 
On  the  night  appointed  the  charge  was  brought  forward  with 
all  due  sofemnity  by  a  scholar,  I  think,  of  the  name  of  Whitty, 
— one  whom,  in  enumerating  the  ablest  of  the  party  opposed 
to  us,  I  omitted  before  to  mention.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
elaborate  charge  I  rose  to  answer  him,  and  having  prepared 
myself  for  the  occasion,  delivered  myself  of  a  speech  which 
amused  exceedingly  my  auditors  on  both  sides. 

"  Speaking  as  the  friend  of  Doctor  Trismegistus  Bustif  ustitts, 
I  stated  that  immediately  on  receiving  notice  of  this  motion,  I 
had  waited  on  the  Doctor  himself  to  learn  his  feelings  on  the 
subject^  and  to  take  instructions  as  to  the  line  he  wished  me  to 
adopt  in  his  defence.  The  description  of  my  interview  with 
this  ideal  personage,  and  the  ludicrous  message  which  I  repre« 
seated  him  to  have  sent  by  me  to  his  critics  and  censors,  excited 
roars  of  Uughter  throughout, — though  not  a  trace  of  them  now 
remains  in  my  memory, — ^and  I  sat  down  amidst  triumphant 
cheers.  In  proportipn,however,  as  my  own  party  was  pleaded 
with  the  result,  they  were  in  like  degree  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  turn  which  the  affair  afterwards  took.  In  order 
to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  my  speech,  two  or  three  of  the  gravest 
and  most  eloquent  of  the  antagonist  party  rose  in  succession  to 
answer  me ;  and  the  first  of  them  (who  was,  I  rather  think, 
Sargeant)  began  by  saying  in  a  complimentary  strain,  'I  well 
knew  what  we  were  to  expect  from  that  quarter ;  I  was  fully  pre- 
paied  for  that  ready  displav  of  wit  and  playfulness  which  has  so 
much  amused  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Society  from  the 
serious,  &c  &c.'  This  tone  of  candour  disposed  me  to  listen  to 
the  speeches  of  my  accusers  with  respect;  and  the  solemn  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  pointed  out  the  ill  consequences  of  affording 
encouragement  to  such  productions,  by  not  only  conferring  upon 
them  rewards,  but  even  suffering  them  to  remain  as  models  on  the 
Society's  books,  all  fell  with  due  weight  upon  my  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  few  sentences  which  I  spoke  in  reply,  I  freely 
acknowledged  the  serious  impression  which  my  accuser's  words 
had  made  upon  mCj  as  well  as  the  sincere  pain  I  should  feel 
at  being  thought  capable  of  deliberately  offending  against  those 
laws  prescribed  alike  by  good  morals  and  good  taste,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  remember  accurately  the  words  which  I  used,  but 
such  was  in  substance  their  import ;  and  though  I  disappointed 
not  a  little,  by  this  concession,  the  more  ardent  spirits  oi  my  own 
faction,  who  had  looked  forward  to  a  tough  party  struggle  on 
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the  occasion,  I  was  certainly  not  made  to  feel  by  the  oilier  side 
that  they  took  any  overweening  credit  to  themselves  for  the  re- 
sult, or  at  all  abused  their  triumph ;  for  immediately  on  hear- 
ing my  speech,  they  voluntarily,  if  1  recollect  right,  withdrew 
their  motion,  without  pressing  it  to  a  division,  and  the  whole 
terminated  without  any  farther  discussion.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
strong  impression  produced  on  my  memory ;  and  I  remember 
also  that  as  soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  affair  had  passed 
away,  I  mvself,  in  order  to  prevent  any  recurrence  to  the 
subject,  took  an  opportunity  of  quietly  removing  the  composi- 
tion from  the  books/^ 

Mr.  Croker  was  chosen  to  close  the  Summer  Session  of 
1800  with  a  speech  from  the  chair,  and  thus  dwells  on  the 
advantages  of  Oratory  : — "  In  the  practice  of  Elocution  all  the 
reasoning  of  Science,  the  experience  of  History,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  Composition  have  the  fairest  field  for  their  general 
display.  Oratory  is  in  all  conflicts  a  strong  defence  and  a 
powerful  assailant ;  to  it  belong  to  excite  and  direct  the  passions, 
to  kindle  the  fire  of  the  soul,  and  rule  the  conflagration,  it 
its  voice  nations  have  started  into  arms,  and  the  accents  of 
persuasion  have  stilled  the  most  licentious  multitude.  On  it  I 
may  truly  say  our  lives  and  liberties  depend. — ^In  the  Senate  it 
is  the  shield  of  our  Country's  rights — and  at  the  Bar  the  sword 
of  justice,  wielded  in  the  defence  of  persecuted  virtue;  from  its 
touch  corruption  shrinks  abashed  and  trembling,  and  its  hand 
rends  the  veil  of  accusation  and  corruption  with  winch  Innocence 
is  too  often  obscured." 

Subsequent  to  this  Mr.  Justice  Perrin,  and  the  Bight  Hod. 
Francis  Blackbume  joined  the  Society.  Of  the  latter  it  has 
been  said  that  he  showed  in  the  Society  full  promise  of  the  rare 
talents  that  so  distinguished  him  in  after  life  ;  the  same  clear 
and  pregnant  style,  teeming  with  information,  and  the  same 
sweetness  of  voice  which  charmed  his  auditors  at  the  Bar  in 
later  years,  in  the  Historical  Society  won  for  him  the  applause 
of  his  coevals  and  the  honors  of  the  Institution. 

In  1804  the  late  lamented  Chief  Justice  Dogherty  was  added 
to  the  long  list  of  illustrious  names  of  which  the  Society  can 
boast.  About  the  same  time  Doctor  Singer,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Meath,  and  Doctor  MacDonnel,  now  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  joined  the  Society,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Charles  Phillips 
became  a  member.  The  powers  of  oratory  of  the  last  named 
soon  became  conspicuous,  and  in  each  year  of  bis  membership 
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were  rewarded  with  the  Society's  honors.  lu  1806  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan  was  proposed.  It  was  attempted  to  admit  him  without 
the  usual  preliminary  ballot^  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  illus* 
trious  father, but  the  proposal  was  negatived  b^  a  small  majority. 
In  November,  1809,  the  late  Bight  Hon.  Bichard  Lalor  Sheil 
joined  the  Society.  *  He  frequently  obtained  its  medals  for 
oratory  and  composition,  especially  for  the  latter.  In  contest- 
ing the  former  lie  was  opposed,  and  frequently  with  success, 
by  the  Eev.  fiobert  M'Ghee,  the  B«v.  Doctor  Bobinson,  and 
Mr.  Wyse,  now  her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Greece.  In  after  life  Sheil  bore  testimony  to  the  advantages 
of  such  a  Society  as  the  Historical  in  the  following  t«rms  : — 
"  But  with  all  its  imperfections  it  must  be  recollected  that 
such  an  Institution  affords  an  occasion  for  the  practice  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  is  as  much  perhaps  the  result  of  practical 
acquisition  as  it  is  of  natural  endowment.  A  false  ambition  of 
ornament  might  prevail  in  its  assemblies,  and  admiration 
might  be  won  by  verbose  extravagance  aud  boisterous  inanity, 
but  a  man  of  genius  must  still  have  turned  such  an  Institu- 
tion to  account.  He  must  have  thrown  out  a  vast  quantity 
of  ore  which  time  and  circumstances  would  afterwards  separate 
and  refine.  His  faculties  must  have  been  put  into  action,  and 
he  must  have  learned  the  art,  as  well  as  tested  the  delight  of 
stirring  the  hearts  and  exalting  the  minds  of  a  large  concourse 
of  men.  The  physique  of  oratory  too,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, must  have  been  acquired  :  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of 
gesture  and  intonation  results  from  the  practice  of  public 
speaking,  and  the  appreciation  of  their  importance  is  necessary 
for  their  attainment.^'  But  whatever  Sheil's  powers  of  oratory 
in  the  debate,  for  Composition  both  prose  and  verse,  but 
especially  the  latter,  he  received  repeatedly  the  honors  awarded 
by  the  Society.  One  of  the  poems  for  which  he  obtained  a 
medal  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  from  which  we  have  selected 
the  following  extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  early  powers  of 
one  whose  name,  in  connection  with  dramatic  literature,  will 
ever  retain  a  high  and  honorable  position.  This  poem  was 
written  by  desire  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
one  of  its  members,  whose  early  powers  were  such  as  to  add  to 
the  grief  which  his  premature  disease  caused  to  his  friends  and 
fellow  students  : — 


•  For  Memoir  of  8heil»  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I.  No.  3.  p. 
375. 
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''  ON  THB  DEATH  OF  MR.  BOBBBTS. 

You  ask,  in  mist  of  roses  drest 

When  evening  steals  along  the  West, 

When  day  is  set  and  meeker  red 

On  Dargle's  glimmering  hill  is  shed. 

When  sunbeam  of  a  softer  hue 

Is  idling  in  the  mountain's  blue. 

When  sigh  of  each  departing  gale 

Scarce  heaves  along  the  closug  vale, 

Scarce  whispers  to  the  listening  ear 

That  Contemplation's  hour  is  near — 

You  ask  me,  friend,  when  then  I  stray 

Muttering  the  while  a  pensive  lay 

O'er  the  dark  steep  where  yew  tree  sliade 

Flings  a  brown  horror  through  the  glade. 

While  cypress  pale  around  is  seen 

Twining  its  wreath  of  twilight  green. 

You  ask,  why  then  with  step  so  slow. 

With  heart  of  anguish,  eye  of  woe, 

I  move  wliere  yon  drear  Abbey  rears 

The  wreck  of  many  an  hundred  years. 

Where  gloomy  cell  and  long  drawn  aisle 

And  gothic  arch  in  mouldering  pile 

Present  to  melancholy's  eye 

A  secret  source  of  sympathy. 

While  stone  with  withering  grass  o'erspread 

Bespeaks  the  mansion  of  the  dead  : 

You  ask  why  o*er  yon  rustic  tomb 

That  glimmers  through  the  gathering  gloom, 

I  bend  the  knee — why  to  the  skies 

In  sorrow  floating  raise  mine  eyes, 

Why  on  the  welkin's  silver  blaze 

I  pause  in  fixed  and  vacant  gaze ! 

Mark  ye  yon  slab  with  moss  o'ergrown. 

Yon  simple  slab — beneath  that  stone 

There  lies  whate'er  the  poet's  thought 

In  fancy's  fairy  loom  has  wrought, 

The  reasoning  power,  the  soul  of  fire 

Breathed  o'er  the  chords  of  rapture's  lyre, 

Simplicity,  with  art  combined 

Witli  friendship's  heart,  the  head  refined. 

The  thought  of  depth,  with  genius  h^h 
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Beneath  that  humble  stoiie  doth  lie — 

All  lie  with  him  who  lies  so  low 

With  him  for  whom  we  melt  in  woe. 

All  lie  with  Boberts — on  that  grave 

Write  Boberts — and  write  nothing  save. 

Whoe'er  he  be  who  wanders  by 

In  that  short  word  I  ween  will  see 

His  epitaph  and  eidogy. — 

When  mom  in  orient  lastre  glows 

Oft  have  I  watched  the  opening  rose : 

So  fair  a  flower — seemed  fit  to  deck 

The  dimple  in  Aurora's  cheek  : 

80  fair  a  flower— seemed  fit  to  vie 

With  roses  of  Aurora's  sky  : 

But  ah  I  when  o'er  the  cnmsoned  dell 

The  curtain  mists  of  evening  fell, 

Betuming  to  that  guardian  bower 

Where  laughed  at  morn  the  blooming  flower. 

The  hue  of  death  around  was  shed, 

Down,  down  was  sunk  the  weeping  head 

Encumbered  with  the  dewy  gem 

It  hung  upon  the  moss  grown  stem — 

The  pride  of  mom  at  eve  was  fled 

In  one  short  day  the  rose  was  dead  I 

Alas  I  e'en  so,  the  fairest  flower 

That  grew  in  academic  bower, 

That  flower  on  which  each  rainbow  tint 

Of  genius,  nature  did  imprint, 

For  Ufe's  poor  little  morn  could  bloom — 

At  eve  'twas  withered  to  the  tomb  I 

Te  scenes  of  joy  now  past  return 
I  cannot,  would  not,  cease  to  mourn  : 
And  though  ye  come  with  many  a  tear, 
Te  scenes  of  recollection  dear. 
Though  while  ye  float  on  memory's  eye 
My  bosom  heaves  with  many  a  sigh — 
Yet  sorrow's  cup  hath  sentiment 
Tempered  with  somewhat  of  content : 
Yes,  while  the  coldest  tide  of  woe 
Throbs  through  my  heart  in  freezing  flow. 
Yet  there's  a  warm  sensation  fe-t, 
That  bids  the  ice  of  sorrow  melt. 
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*Tis  true  he's  gone,  and  witli  him  fled 
The  many  happy  hours  we  led : 
And  yet  those  happy  days  still  aeem 
To  rise  on  recollection's  dream — 
Ye  dear  illusions  pause  awhile 
And  sad  reality  beguile " 

The  Poem  thus  concludes : — 

'^Come  cast  one  glance  on  Roberts*  bier. 

On  him  on  whose  ecstatic  tongue 

You  oft  in  rapture's  glance  have  hung, 

While  melting  o'er  the  yielding  heart 

The  accents  fell  with  natuie's  art : 

Oh !  had  he  lived,  well  might  I  tell 

That  he  his  country's  sentinel. 

Bursting  from  'mid  our  patriot  baud 

Had  seized  the  trump  with  daring  hand. 

With  freedom's  blast  had  roused  the  land. 

And  burning  with  a  virtuous  rage 

Had  crushed  corruption  in  this  pensioned  age. 

Here  patriotism,  here  talents  lie. 

Come  learn  from  this  that  you  must  die : 

For  ever  with  the  laurel,  twined 

The  sable  cypress  wreath  we  find ! 

Though  youth  may  swell  the  silken  sail 

That  opes  to  reputation's  gale 

On  pleasure's  stream,  think,  while  you  ste^r 

From  week  to  month,  from  month  to  year, 

That  stream  will  empty  in  the  sea 

Of  fathomless  eternity." 

While  writing  of  Sheil  as  a  Poet,  we  may  state  that 
another,  celebrated  afterwards  as  a  successful  votary  of  the 
Muses,  joined  the  Society  about  this  time ;  we  mean  Charles 
Wolfe,  the  authorship  of  whose  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore  was  so  long  disputed  ;  lines  that  won  from 
Byron  the  high  commendation,  that  in  his  opinion  *'  they  were 
little  inferior  to  the  best  which  the  present  age  has  brought 
forth."  *'  The  feeling,"  writes  Medwin,  "  with  which  he  recited 
these  admirable  stanzas  I  shall  never  forget.  After  he  had 
come  to  an  end,  he  repeated  the  third,  and  said  it  wd^  perfect, 
particularly  the  lines — 

"  But  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest ; 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 
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While  in  the  Society  Mr.  Wolfe  obtained  prizes  for  several 
pieces  of  composition  ;  however,  as  they  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, we  need  not  here  refer  to  them. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  Poets  who  adorned 
the  Historical  Society  in  this,  its  Second,  Era. 

Doctor  John  Anster,  the  translator  of  Fawl,  may  likewise 
be  reckoned  among  the  number,  and  obtained  several  of  the 
Society's  medals  for  Coniposition.  For  one  of  these  prize  com- 
positions entitled  "  An  Ode  to  Fancy"  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Lis  volume  of  early  poems  entitled  Xaniola. 

Oil  the  elevation  of  Doctor  £lriugton  to  the  Provostship  the 
Society  presented  him  with  a  congratulatory  address,  to  which 
he  repli^  in  the  most  courteous  texms,  assuring  them  that  he 
appreciated  justly  the  value  of  those  pursuits,  to  which  the 
leisure  their  academic  studies  allow,  is  devoted  by  the  His- 
torical Society ;  and  that  he  should  always  feel  happy  to  hear  of 
their  progress,  and  always  be  ready  to  promote  their  welfare. 
Expressions  too  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute 
that  terminated  the  existence  of  a  Society  in  which  he  himself 
had  won  some  of  his  earliest  laurels^^and  received  the  warmest, 
and  perhaps  most  sincere  plaudits  for  success. 

However,  we  will  not  anticipate  this  unfortunate  dispute, 
but  will  turn  aside  to  a  subject  that  would  apparently  find  no 
place  here — we  mean  the  glory  and  popularity  conferred  on  all 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share  in  the  splendid 
exploits  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

Early  in  1812  a  Committee  was  formed  to  present  an  address 
to  General  Sir  William  Parker  Carrol,  who  had  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  field  ofBcer  in  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Albuera. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Society,  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  his  native  land  was  seized,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
sQccessful  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Spain.  The  Society's 
sentiments  were  conveyed  to  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
— **  Sir,  The  Historical  Society  conceive  it  due  to  the  character 
of  their  Institution  to  express  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tain of  the  exalted  heroism,  directed  by  the  most  splendid 
military  capacity,  which  has  been  evinced  in  the  person  of  one 
of  their  earliest  and  most  distinguished  members.  They  are 
aware  that  their  congratulations  can  add  but  little  to  those 
which  you  have  already  received  from  every  description  of  your 
countrymen ;  they  are  sensible  that  they  can  contribute  but  in  a 
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slight  degree  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts  in  the  defence  of  thePeninsula,  but  they 
flatter   themselves  that  in  the  unbiassed  feelings  of  yonthfnl 
enthusiasm  you  wiU  experience  the  gratifying  testimony  of  the 
ardour  with  which  yoor  exertions  are  acknowledged,  and  the 
disinterested  emotions  with  which  your  successes  are  appreciat- 
ed.    Many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  senate 
and  at  the  Bar^  have  been  indebted  for  their  success  to  their 
early  promise  in  the  Historical  Society,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
you  sir,  (we  feel  it  with  pleasure,  we  acknowledge  it  with  grati- 
tude) to  make  this  Institution  the  road  to  military  preeminence, 
to  render  literary  pursuits  subservient  to  the  noblest  of  purposes 
— the  defence  of  our  Country  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Accept,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by  which  we  are  deputed, 
the  warmest  congratulations  of  the  youthful  heart.     We  fed 
confident  that  it  will  afford  you  rehef  amidst  the  hardships  d 
war,  that  it  will  afford  you  support  in  the  hour  of  battle,  to  be 
assured  that  in  the  secldsion  of  hterary  pursuits  the  youth  of 
Ireland  look  to  your  exertions  with  the  fondest  anticipations  of 
future  triumphs;  and  while  we  indulge  in  the  sinoerest  hopes 
that  you  will  long  continue  to  obtain  the  enthusiastic  admiiatioii 
of  your  Countrymen,  we  feel  warranted  in  the  fullest  assurance 
that  you  will  ever  continue  to  deserve  it.     Signed — Carrol 
Watson, Chairman.  W.B. Rutherford, J. W.Lendrick,N. Ball." 
To  this  address  General  Carrol  made  the  following  reply  :— 
*'  Gentlemen — It  is  impossible  that  any  language  in  my  power 
to  use  can  sufficiently  express  the  happiness  and  pride  I  have 
felt  at  the  receipt  of  the  very  flattering  testimonial  of  esteem 
and  good  opinion  which  you  so  handsomely  conveyed  to  me  froai 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  Dublin.   How  often, 
in  the  active  scenes  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  engaged 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  has  memory  transported  me  to  the 
spot  whence  tliis  memorial  of  your  kindness  is  dated.    How 
often  have  I  turned  to  the  scenes  of  my  early  and  happy  youth 
there  passed,  to  the  companions  who  then  shared  with  me  in  its 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  and  who,  like  me  in  journeying  forward, 
have  delighted  to  linger  over  scenes  of  intellectual  pleasure  and 
moral  improvement,  the  traces  of  which  are  indelible  on  eveqr 
heart.     Judge  then.  Gentlemen,  whether  the  esteem  and  kind- 
ness, expressed  for  me  by  those  who  have  succeeded  me  in  this 
early  career,  and  whose  future  fame  will  doubtless  far  transcend 
that  which  I  can  ever  hope  to  acquire,  is  not  most  dear  to  me 
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as  a  maii^-iiioflt  precious  to  me  as  a  soldier.  It  has  been 
my  lot^  in  common  wtih  thousands  of  mj  countrymen^  to  aid 
with  my  feeble  arm  a  cause  in  which  the  oppressed  have  man- 
fully struggled  against  the  oppressor — in  which  the  most  hon- 
ourable feelings  of  insulted  humanity  have  warred  on  our  side, 
and  although  the  day  of  battle  has  not  always  terminated  favour- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  good  and  the  energies  of  the  brave — 
yet  I  am  confident  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  mighty  hosts  of  the  invader  shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
a  people  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause  are  themselves,  in  every 
character^  estimable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  Qentlemen,  your  very  obliged  servant, 

Wm.  Parker  Carrol.'' 

General  Carrol  was  not,  however,  the  only  officer  who  dis- 
tinguided  himself  in  the  last  wsr  whom  the  Society  could 
daim  as  a  former  member :  Greneral  Boss,  who  was  mortally 
wounded^  whilst  leading  on  the  British  troops  against  Balti- 
more, had  also,  in  his  College  days,  been  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  storm  which  had  long  been  impending,  burst  over  the 
Society  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  members  after  the  long  va^ 
cation  of  1812.  On  this  occasion  the  Board  published  a  series 
of  what  they  termed  fundamental  rules,  which  they  commanded 
the  Society  to  observe,  and  which  excluded  from  the  Society 
those  gendemen  who  had  hitherto  continued  members,  even 
though  their  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College  books,  until 
of  Master's  standing;  and  likewise  imposed  on  the  mem- 
bers a  new  obligation  on  entering  the  Society,  which  did 
away  with  that  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  private  business 
of  the  Institution  which  had  hitherto  been  uniformly 
enforced. 

In  an  answer  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society,  they, 
while  acceding  in  the  main  to  these  rules,  respectfully  remon- 
strated against  several  of  then,  particularly  the  two  above 
mentioned,  as  destructive  to  the  Society  and  detrimental  to  its 
efficiency.  To  this  the  Board  replied,  that  they  saw  no  reason 
for  withdrawing  their  regulations.  Whether  instigated  by  a 
wish  to  destroy  the  Society,  and  irritated  by  its  remonstrances, 
as  has  been  alleged,  or  really  anxious  for  its  welfare,  and  de- 
sirous that  it  should  not,  by  breaking  the  rules  that  had  been 
laid  down,  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  Provost 
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(Doctor  Elrington)  appears  to  have  been  unasoalljr  prof  use  in 
his  oommunications  to  the  Society.     In  one  of  these  comma- 
nicatious  he  objected  to  several  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  debate, 
declaring  that  to  discass  such  subjects  as  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
or  the  assassination  of  Csesar,  might  be  prodnctiveof  serious  evils. 
To  this  t)ie  Society  replied,  by  assuring  the  Provost  that  the 
debate  on  the  questions  of  Caesar  and  Charles  turned  upon  the 
political  expediency  of  the  act  as  connected  with  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  by  their  respective  countries :  that  their  object  in 
selecting  these  questions,  far  from  being  to  weaken  those  sen- 
timents of  morality  and  loyalty  which  always  distinguish  and 
pervade  their  debates,  wasto  add  to  them,if  possible,  still  greater 
permanence   and  strength,   by  giving  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing tlie  superior  mass  of  argument  that  will  ever  be  found 
to  support  the  cause  of  morality.     They  likewise  implored  the 
Board  to  re-consider  its  decision  as  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
members  whose  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College  books ;  for 
since  they,  who  had  hitherto,  by  their  superior  attainments  and 
standing  in  College,  maintained  order  during  the  debates,  and 
presided  at  their  opening  and  closing  meetings,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Society,  disorder  had  taken  the  place  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  competition  for  the  honors  of  the  Society  being 
now  objectless,  since  even  those  who  had  obtained  them  could 
stay  no  longer  than  others  in  the  Society,  had  sensibly  decreased. 
To  this  memorial  the  Board  returned  a  verbal  answer — ^that 
'•  they  had  determined  not  to  comply  with  the  request  con- 
tained, &c/'     But  nothing  daunted,  the  Society  once  more  ap- 
proached the  Board  with  the  reasonable  request,  that  on  the 
occasions  of  opening  and   closing  the  session   with  a  speech 
from  the  chair,  they  might  be  allowed  to  select  some  one  of  the 
former  members  whose  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College 
books,  and  that  on  these  two  occasions  any  one  in  academic 
costume,  whose  name  was  on  the  Coll^  books,  might  obtain 
admission  to  their  meetiuffs.     Even  to  this  modified  demand 
the   Board  woidd  not  acceae,  replying  that  **  the  Board  have 
read  and  considered  the  foregoing  address  and  cannot  accede 
to  any  of  the  requests  contained  in  it." 

But  we  gladly  escape  from  these  topics  of  dispute  and  re* 
crimination,  to  a  letter  from  the  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Spring 
Bice,  now  Lord  Monteagle,  which  will  show  some  consideration, 
in  the  Sister  Universities,  for  a  Society  which  its  natural  pro- 
tectors were  apparently  resolved  to  destroy. 
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"Deifcr  Sir, 

Yoa  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  trouble  I  give  yon  in  this 
letter,  but  mj  entire  ignorance  of  any  other  channel  of  coin- 
munication,  and  some  idea  of  the  probable  utility  of  the  o\h 
ject  I  have  in  view,  must  plead  my  excuse. 

During  the  three  very  happy  years  I  passed  at  Cambridge, 
I  derived  much  gratification  from  the  institution  of  a  Society, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Historical  Society  amon^ 
you. 

It  was  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  from 
among  the  120  or  ISO  Members  who  composed  it,  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  those  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  I  most  highly  esteem.  A  similar  Society 
(the  Attic)  exists  at  Oxford.  Now  as  many  amongst  us,  who 
most  deeply  felt  the  pleasures  and  advantages  derived  from  our 
Society's  meetings  were  consequently  most  interested  in  per- 
petuating them,  an  union  has  been  formed  between  the  Societies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  institute  a  central  one  in  London. 
A  certificate  of  being  a  member  of  the  former  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  member  of  the  latter,  which  is  also  to  be  augment- 
ed by  ballot. — Such  was  our  proposed  plan  when,  at  my 
suggestion,  it  was  agreed  that  an  invitation  should  be  sent  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advanteges  of  our  Institution ; — I  have  been 
authorized  to  make  this  proposition  known  to  my  countiymen 
here,  to  many  of  whom  I  cannot  but  think  its  acceptance 
might  be  attended  with  considerable  benefit.  It  would  enable 
them  to  continue  the  connections  and  pursuits  of  their  own 
collegiate  life,  while  it  opened  to  their  acquaintance  the 
memoers  of  the  Sister  Universities  of  England.  In'  any  case 
I  cannot  fear  that  the  ofiTer  can  be  received  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  intended,  as  a  sincere  mark  of  respect  for  the  liberal  course 
of  education  pursued  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  as  a  token 
of  esteem  for  the  abilities  that  adorn  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c. 

Thomas  Spring  Bice." 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  appointed  to  close  the  Winter  Session  of  1814 
with  a  speech  from  the  chair,  for  which  he  was  unanimously 
voted  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society.  But  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Archdeacon  Bussell,  for 
the  poems  for  which  he  obtained  prizes  in  the  Society,  and  for  a 
84 
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copy  of  this  speech.    About  the  same  time  Mr.  Anater  reoeiTed 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  appreciation  which  his  javenQe  at- 
tempts at  Poetry  obtained  from  his  fellow  students  andcompan- 
ions  in  the  Society ;  hehavingbeen  unanimously  requested  to  pub- 
lish his  poems,  and  the  speech  he  had  delivered  from  the  chair. 
But  the  fate  which  bad  so  long  been  impending  over  the 
Society  was  to  be  delayed  no  longer.    Taking  advantage  of  a 
persomd   dispute  between  two  of   the  Members,  the  Board 
published  a  series  of  regulations,  which,  among  other  alterations, 
directed — ^That  a  Committee  of  five  should  be  appointed,  in 
whose  hands  the  entire  management  of  the  private  business  of 
the  Society  should  rest.     The  hours  for  their  meetings  were 
also  limited,  and  above  all,  in  importance  to  the  Society,  the 
entire  junior  sophister  class  were  excluded  from  entering  it. 
To  these  regulations  the  Society  remonstrated,  through  the 
Committee  which  had  just  been  appointed  bjr  order  of  the 
Board,  pointing  out  that  the  exclusion  of  junior  sophisters 
would  lead  to  the  speedy  annihilation  of  their  Society :  that 
their  expenses  were  so  great,  that  if  the  supply  hitherto  gained 
by  the  admission  fees  of  so  many  members   of  the  junior 
sophister  class  were    withdrawn,  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  speedy  bankruptcy  ;   that  as  no   member  could   continue 
such  after  his  name  had  been  removed  from  the  College  books, 
if  none  under  the  standing  of  senior  sophisters  were  admitted, 
the  students   would  refuse  to  pay   admission  fees,  and  their 
subscriptions,  for  merely  one  year's  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Society ;  and  finally  they  implored  the 
Board  to  reconsider  their  enactment  of  1812,  which  excluded 
their  senior  members  from  the  moment  of  the  withdrawal  of 
their  names  from  the  College  books,  and   which  they  alleged 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  complaints  made  against  the  Society 
for  irregularity, — complaints  which  the  Board  made  the  pretext 
for  even  more  severe  regulations.    The  Committee  proceeded  to 
lay  before  the  Board  what  they  conceived  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  five  to  transact  all 
their  private   busiuess ;  declaring  that  while  the  order  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  junior  sophisters  would  lop  off  an  important 
and  essential  branch,  which  contained  within  it  the  rudiments 
of  its  future  existence,   the  order  now  under  consideration 
would  lay  the  axe  to    the  root  of    their  Institution  :  that 
none  would  enter  the  Society  to   be  under  the  absolute  and 
unaccountable  control  of  any  limited  number  of  their  fellow 
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siadenta,  who  would  ever  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  favor t- 
itisiBy  and  ever  bear  an  invidious  character  among  the  members 
of  the  Society.  In  eonckaion,  they  apologise  if  they  have 
expressed  themselves  strongly  on  any  of  the  sabjects  alluded 
tOj  prompted  as  they  have  been,  in  their  remonstrances,  as 
mach  out  of  regard  for  the  College  at  lai^  as  for  their  Society  : 
a  Society  which  had  reflected  upon  the  College  some  share 
of  the  reputation  and  character  it  had  acquired  for  itself:  a 
reputation  proved  by  the  invitation  sent  from  similar  Institutions 
in  the  Sister  Universities  to  unite  and  form  a  central  Society 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  A  Society,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  aflect,  in  public  opinion^  notmerely  the  character 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  also,  possibly,  that  of 
the  body  which  had  so  long  been  looked  upon  as  its  natural 
guardian  and  protector. 

To  this  address  of.  the  Committee  the  Provost  answered, 
that  by  private  business  is  meant  all  such  as  related  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  Historical  Society. 

Alter  the  delivery  of  this  message  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  chairman, 
g^ve  notice  that  they  severally  withdrew  from  it.  Mr.  Ham* 
ilton,  one  of  the  members  who  had  first  withdrawn  from  the 
Committee,  upon  this  moved,  that  the  regular  business  be  sus« 
peoded  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  present 
state  of  the  Society,  which  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

He  then  moved, "  That  a  Coaunittee  of  seven  be.  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  resigning  into  the  custody  of  the  Provost  and 
Board,  the  rooms  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  the  late  regulations  of  the  Board  being,  in  the 
opmion  of  the  Society,  inconsistent  with  the  successful  pro- 
secution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  and  that  this 
Committee  be  empowered  and  directed  to  take  such  steps,  as  to 
them  may  appear  most  effectual,  for  the  securing  the  property 
of  the  Society,  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  for  the 
revival  of  an  Institution,  the  utility  of  whicli  the  experience 
of  twenty  years  has  moat  satisfactorily  evinced.^'  This  motion 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  the  affirmative  side  being 
taken  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  O'SuUivan,  and  the  negative  by 
Mr.  Graves.  On  a  division  being  called,  50  members  voted 
on  the  affirmative,  and  14  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
The  Society  then  adjourned,  nne  die. 

And  thus  dosed  the  career  of  the   Historical  Society,  that 
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from  the  College  days  of  the  great  Edmund  Barke»  had  hdi 
out  a  fostering  hand  to  the  davming  intellect,  and  cheered  on 
with  applause  the  growing  efforts  of  almost  all  those  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  column  of  their  coiintry^s  histoij. 
The  halo  of  such  names  as  Burke,  and  Grattan,  and  Plunket, 
and  Bushe,  failed  to  preserve  the  Society  from  the  repeated 
assaults  of  that  body  which  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  its  warmest  supporters,  and  the  members  of  tiie  Board 
unhappily  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  their 
determined  hostility  to  a  Society  to  which  every  one  of  them 
had  once  owed  allegiance,  from  which  they  had  each  received 
the  encouragement  and  support  so  necessary  to  the  first  efforts 
of  the  orator  or  writer  I 

It  has  been  asked,  can  a  Society  exist  in  a  University  whilst 
freedom  of  discussion  is  its  object,  and  the  result  a  certain 
independence  of  action  and  thought.  The  fate  that  twice 
overtook  the  Historical  Society  is  pointed  out  as  a  proof 
in  the  negative. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  themselves  the 
guides  of  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  appointed 
guardians  of  learning,  must  necessarily  be  opposed  to  such  an 
Institution.  Rather  let  us  suppose  that  such  hostility  resulted 
from  misrepresentation,  that  such  constant  interference  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  resulted  from  an  overweening  care 
for  its   welfare.    Anything,  rather  then  imagine  that,  for  a 

Saltry  breach  of  etiquette,  or  a  private  and  insignificant 
ispute  between  its  members,  the  Society  should  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  authorities  of  the  University,  and  that  its  de* 
struction  could  alone  atone  for  the  offence.  We  sincerly  hope 
that  the  Society  which  at  present  occupies  the  position  twice 
vacated  by  its  predecessors,  may  never  incur  a  like  hostihty 
from  its  natural  guardians ;  that  it  never  may  be  again  in  the 
power  of  the  enemies  of  the  University  to  point  to  the  acts  of 
her  Governors  as  partaking,  not  of  the  liberality  and  en* 
lightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the  obstructive 
folly  of  the  middle  ages. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  Historical  Society,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  a  few  of  the  objections  that  have  oeen 
brought  against  such  Institutions,  by  some  whose 
authority  must  carry  considerable  weight  in  whatever 
opinion  they  may  hold, — foremost  amongst  whom  is  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,    To  begin   with  the  fbt  of 
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his  GFraoe*8  objections — he  objects  to  the  discassing, 
extemporaneously,  subjects  of  such  importance  and  intricacy  as 
the  speaker  cannot  be  expected'  to  be  at  all  master  of.  Now 
in  reply  to  this  objection  we  state^  that  the  speeches, 
as  a  role,  and  an  almost  universal  one,  are  not  made  extem- 
poraneously. 

The  speakers  appointed  for  a  given  subject  have  generally 
from  three  weeks,  to  a  month,  to  prepare  that  subject :  and  as 
having  ourselves  belonged  to  the  Society  we  can  testif;jr,  from 
personal  experience,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  nght  of 
reply  allowed  to  the  gentleman  who  opens  the  debate  on  the 
aflirmative  side,  eveiy  speech  delivered  in  the  Society,  during 
the  term  of  our  acquaintance  with  it,  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, and  that  too,  very  generaUy,  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  stuoy.  And  if  the  very  words  with 
which  the  speech  is  clothed  on  its  delivery  have  not  been 
conmiitted  to  memory,  we  humbly  conceive  that  that  is  a 
very  considerable  advanta^,  as  being  more  likely  to  impress  the 
hearers  than  if  they  couldf  perceive  that  the  entire  was  merely 
repeated  as  the  parrot  repeats  its  lesson  ;  and  also  as  being  mucn 
better  practice,  both  in  putting  together,  in  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible form,  the  information  already  acquired,  and  in  giving 
additional  confidence  on  being  called  on,  in  the  more  serious 
scenes  of  life,  to  address  the  public.  t 

Again,  the  Archbishop  declares  that  in  the  proceedings  of 
Debating  Societies  a  complete  anomaly  is  presented :  that  in 
the  course  of  instraction  pursued  by  the  tutors  in  any  well 
r^;nlated  College,  it  would  never  be  attempted  to  set  a  young 
man  to  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  comet  before  he  has  mastered 
the  first  book  of  EucUd,  or  to  compose  a  disquisition  on  a  dis- 
puted passage  in  a  chorus  of  ^schylus  before  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  declensions  and  conjugations.  Now,  as  has 
been  wdl  remarked  in  the  Historical  Society,  the  student  does 
begin  at  the  beginning.  For  is  he  not  doing  so,  when,  instead 
of  appearing  unprepared,  as  far  as  regards  oratory,  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  a  court  of  justice,  thereby  perhaps  damaging  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects  by  his  want  of  skill,  and  the 
confusion  consequent  on  being  placed  in  a  novel  and  trying 
position;  or  losing,  by  liis  inexperience,  the  cause  of  his  client, 
and  shutting  himself  out  thereby  from  those  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement that  might  liave  opened  upon  him,  had  his  first 
efforts  been  unsuccessful,  he  begins  before  an  auditory  with  whom 
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failure  will  be  treated  with  forbearance,  where  suooess  will 
receive  its  full  meed  of  applause,  and  where,  by  a  gradual 
progress  from  the  first  confused  atid  hesitating  efforts,  he  will 
have  arrived,  by  the  time  he  leaves  the  Society  for  the  more 
important  business  of  life,  at  sneh  a  proficiency  and  confidence 
in  himself,  as  will  not  allow  the  cause  he  is  caUed  upon  to 
plead,  to  suffer  by  his  want  of  experience.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  these  exercises  are  merely  supplementary, 
and  that  the  members  are  not  allowed,  while  prosecuting  them, 
to  neglect  the  various  branches  of  learning  which  the  College 
course  prescribes ;  that  while  discussing  the  subjects  appointed 
for  debate  they  need  not  have  neglected  the  sciences,  they 
need  not  have  been  less  attentive  to  any  branch  of  education 
which  may  have  been  appointed  by  their  instructors. 
'  But  our  limits,  already  we  fear  overpassed,  warn  us  to  tres- 
pass no  longer  on  our  reader's  patience.  Before  concluding, 
however,  there  is  one  assertion  which  his  Grace  has  made, 
and  to  which  we  must  refer.  He  declares  that  a  system 
which  he  advocates  '^  tends  to  form  accurate  reasoners,  able 
statesmen,  sound  divines,  good  lawyers  :  the  other,  showy 
demagogues,  popular  preachers  to  ignorant  fanatics,  and 
pleaders   qualified  for  appealing  to  the  passions  of  illiterate 

erymen.''  Now,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
istorical  Society,  will  his  Grace  call  such  men  as  his  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Archbishop  Magee — Dean  Graves — or 
the  many  other  divines  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  niete  popular  preachers  to  ignorant 
fanatics  ?  WiU  he  persist  in  terming  Curran,  Plunket,  or  Bushe, 
as  but  pleaders  qualified  for  appealing  to  the  passions  of 
illiterate  jurymen  ?  It  was  by  painful  practice  in  a  Debating 
Society,  after  having  been  laughed  down  for  Iiis  action  and 
mode  of  delivery,  that  Curran  at  last  educated  himself  so  as 
to  become  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  orators.  It  was  while 
addressing  the  Historical  Society  that  Bushe  earned  from 
Grattan  the  praise — "  that  he  spoke  with  the  lips  of  an  angel " 
With  such  names  as  these  on  our  side,  to  which  we  may  add 
those  of  Burke,  and  Yelverton,  and  Grattan,  and  Moore,  and 
Croker,  and  Sheil,  with  a  host  of  others,  a  few  only  of  whose 
names  we  have  recorded — with  such  names,  we  repeat,  on 
our  side,  we  appeal  from  the  dictum  of  his  Grace,  and  with 
all  deference  for  his  high  authority  and  great  talents  we  ask, 
has  the  only  result  of  the  Historical  Society  been  to  produce 
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showy  deelaimers,  agitating  demagoffues^  popular  preachers  to 
igaoimiit  fanatics,  and  ploaders  qualified  for  appealing  to  the 
passions  of  illiterate  jurymen  ? 


Art.  ni.— JOHN  BANIM. 

FABT.  II. 

R8STO&BD  HEALTH.  LIFfi  IN  KILKENNY.  REMOVAL  TO  DUBLIN. 
ABANDONMENT  OF  ART,  AND  ADOPTION  OF  LITERATURE  AS 
A  PROPBSSION.  LIFIS  IN  DUBLIN.  LETTERS.  OBTAINS  CHARTSR 
FOR  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY,  AND  IS  THANKED  BY  VOTE  OF 
IRISH  ARTISTS.  LETrKRS.  PUBLISHES  "  THE  CELT'S  PARADISE/' 
AND  DSpiOATBS  IT  TO  THE  LATE  LORD  CLONCURRY.  EX- 
TRACTS. CONTEMPLATES  REMOVING  TO  LONDON.  LETTERS. 
PLAY  OP  *'  DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS^'  ACTED  AT  COVi;?^T 
GARDEN  :  ITS  SUCCESS.  EXTRACTS.  LETTERS.  VISIT  TO 
KILKENNY  AFTER  FIRST  LITERARY  SUCCESS.  FIRST  IDEA 
OF  NOVEL  WRITING.  ,  PUBLISHES  PAMPHLET  ON  THE  EREC- 
TION OF  A  TESTIMONIAL  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  VISIT  OF 
GEORGE  IV.  TO   IRELAND.      EXTRACTS.      LETTERS. 

In  the  first  pari  of  this  Biography  of  John  Banim,^  we 
traced  his  life  history  frotn  his  birth,  in  1798,  to  the  unhappy 
conclusion  of  his  melancholy  first  love,  in  1817. 

The  Christinas  of  1818  had  passed  before  his  health  ap- 
parently recovered  the  shock  which  it  had  received,  during  the 
days  and  nights  of  anguish  and  exposure  endured,  whilst  he 
watched  by  the  death  bed,  and  by  the  grave,  of  Anne  D— — — . 
We  have  written  "  apparently  recovered,"  for,  in  fact,  the  results 
of  that  woful  time  were  the  evils  of  his  after  years,  and  ended 
but  with  his  life. 

With  returning  health  came  all  the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth 
and  hope,   and  Banim  entered  into  all  the  pleasures  and   con- 

•  See  IriBh  Quarterly  Review,  VoL  IV.  No.  14,  p.  270.  Art.  «  John 
Baniiii." 
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TivialitieB  of  his  native  town.  Those  who  can  remember  what 
country  towns  in  Irehmd  were,  about  six  and  thirty  yean  a^, 
will  understand  the  dangerous  position  in  which  these  tastes 
and  connexions  placed  him  who  exhibited  ability^  and  social 
powers,  of  even  a  lesser  degree  than  those  of  JBanim.  He 
formed  no  low,  or  mean,  or  vulgar  acquaintances;  but,  in  the 
round  of  pleasure  which  formed  his  chief  solace,  he  found  him- 
self the  companion  of  those  who  were  his  superiors  in  birth 
and  fortune.  They  were  not  drunkards, — but  they  loved  the 
midnight  meeting  around  the  supper  table:  as  the  gla&ses 
twinkkd  the  fancy  grew  bright ;  quips  and  drollery  gave  a  fas- 
cinating charm  to  each,  for  each — and  Banim  might  truly  apply 
to  himself  a  passage  of  Charles  Lamb^s, — '^  We  dealt  about 
the  wit,  or  what  passes  for  it  after  midnight,  jovially.  Of  the 
quality  called  fancy,  I  certainly  possessed  a  lai^r  share  than  mv 
companions,*' — ^and  thus  he  became  careless  of  tuitions,  and  aU 
but  neglected  his  duty  to  the  few  Schools  and  pupils  who  stiQ 
continued  to  employ  him.  Debts  now  began  to  accumukte; 
credit  failed, — and  Banim,disgusted  by  his  course  of  life,  resolv- 
ed, after  a  very  few  months*  experiepce  of  its  evils,  to  abandon 
all  its  temptations  and  false  pleasures.  This  was  not  difficult; 
at  aU  periods  of  his  existence  he  was  temperate,  and  in  joining  the 
convivial  parties  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  he  sooght  only  a  reUef, 
in  society,  from  the  pains  of  memory  and  the  woes  of  solitude. 
Although  inattentive  in  these  times,  to  professional  engage- 
ments, he  had  not  been  completely  idle:  he  had  painted  a  few 
portraits,  and  had  become  a  contributor  to  a  local  newspaper— 
I^  Leiiuter  Gazette^  of  which  he  became  the  editor.  This 
latter  employment  he  considered  a  very  important  one,  as  it 
was  a  walk,  however  humble,  of  the  great  path  of  literature. 
It  gave  him,  he  thought,  a  position  as  a  literary  character ; 
and  indeed  he  is  not  the  first  distinguished  man  whose 
genius  developed  itself  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  journal. 
Debts  and  difficulties,  however,  gathered  around  him,  and,  with 
many  another  man,  he  found  that  small,  like  great,  "  pleasant 
vices,*'  entail  long,  painful,  and  harassing  repentant  regrets. 
Insignificant  as  his  debts  were,  in  amount,  they  formed  a  terrible 
obstacle  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  had  b^un 
to  lament  his  five  months  of  dissipation ;  he  was  then,  and  ever, 
sensitive  in  regard  to  money  matters,  and  thus  he  became 
morbidly  eager  in  his  anxiety  to  discharge  every  monetaiy 
claim  against  him. 
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With  restored  health  he  had  recovered  his  coarage  and  love 
of  literature.  He  believed  that  as  an  artist  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed^ unless  he  devoted  time  to  perfecting  his  taste  and  skill, 
and  time  he  was  not  satisfied  to  spend  in  the  acquisition.  He 
had  pleased  himself  by  his  iKerarj  efforts^  published  in  the 
local  journal,  and  he  &ncied  that  by  other,  and  better  consi« 
dtfed  labors,  he  could  please  the  world  of  readers.  He  was 
not  formed  by  nature  to  lag,  or  hesitate,  when  he  had  once 
formed  a  project :  he  determined  to  abandon  the  profession  of  an 
artist  for  that  of  an  author.  It  was  a  poor  chance,  in  truth ; 
but  when  did  genius  or  courage — and  what  is  genius  but  the 
noblest  courage? — doubt  P  and  Banim  resolved  to  leave  Kil- 
kenny,  and  try  hb  fortune  in  Dublin.  He  knew  that  great 
difficulties  should  be  overcome  before  his  merit  could  be  appre- 
ciated, or  even  known :  he  possessed  few  friends  in  the  city,  and 
they  were  chiefly  amongst  the  artists,  the  late  Thomas  J.  Mul- 
vany  being  the  most  remarkable,  and  most  likely  to  aid  him. 
But  these  considerations  were  unheeded.  He  wished  to  be  out 
in  the  great  world,  amongst  the  clash  and  jarring  of  minds  and 
interests,  where  the  strong  bold  will,  and  the  ready  mind,  or  the 
flashing  wit  could  win  golden  fame,  and  hold  it  safe  and  surely. 
He  longed  to  be  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  lost  hopes,  m's 
past*bv  joys,  his  present  sorrows,  and  he  would  dare,  or  seek 
difliculties,  that  he  might  find  a  greater  glory  in  their  surmount- 
ing; thus  resembUng  that  bright  image  of  young  genius,  as 
Virgil  has  described  it  in  the  character  of  Ascanius — 

*^  Optat  apruma,  aut  fulvum  desceudere  monte  leouem.'' 

Early  in  the  year  1820,  Banim  left  his  father's  house  for 
Dublin,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  his  life  as  a  literary 
man.  Mulvany  had  known  him,  whilst  he  was  a  pupil  in  the 
School  of  Art,  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  in  the  year  1813, 
sod  now  received  him  kindly,  and  aided  him  by  his  counsel  and 
interest. 

At  this  time  the  Dublin  artists  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  a  Government  grant  in  aid  of 
the  profession  in  Ireland.  Banim  loved  the  old  memories  of 
his  art  pupflage,  and  he  gave  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  the  claims  and  demands  of  its  Irish  members.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  reporting  for  the  nublic  journals  was 
not  so  highly  valued  as  at  present;  whilst  *'  Leaders/'  and  their 
writers,  were  much  more  important  than  in  our  day.  Banim 
had  become  a  contributor  to  two  or  three  of  the  more  important 
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papers^  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  serrt  the  interests  of  his  for- 
mer professional  brethren,  through  his  position  on  the  newspapa 
Press.  His  services  were  not  denied  by  the  artists,  and  when, 
in  the  year  1820,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  obtained, 
they  presented  him  an  address,'  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  as  a  testimonjr  of  their  appreciation  of  his  saecessfiil 
efforts  to  support  their  interests,  and  the  advancement  of  Ait 
in  Irehnd. 

His  life  in  Dublin  was  a  hard  and  disheartening  struggle 
with  disappointments,  and  his  wants  were  many,  and  yet  such 
as  make  the  poor  proud  man  of  genius,  who  would  be  success- 
ful, a  silent,  long-suffering  martyr.  The  debts  contacted 
during  his  wild  days  in  Kilkenny  were  a  source  of  anxiei^  from 
which  he  could  not  easily  escape.  He  was  ever  anxious  to 
repay  this  money;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  he  set  aside  the 
first  sums  received  from  the  publishers  to  defray  these  charges. 
The  debts,  and  the  thought  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  con- 
tracted, ever  haunted  his  memory,  as  relics  of  a  period  of 
awful  agony  and  disappointment.  But  this  desire  to  forget 
the  past  extended  but  to  that  painful  epoch  of  his  unhappy 
love ;  whilst  the  thought  of  home,  the  true-hearted  affection  for 
all  who  dwelt  there,  were  as  bright  and  pure  as  in  the  days 
of  his  residence  in  Phibsborough,  when  a  student  in  the 
art  school  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society.  He  loved  ever,  and 
always,  the  scenes  of  childhood's  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  when 
he  had  been  some  months  in  Dublin,  we  find  that  he  thos 
wrote  to  his  brother,  describing  his  feelings  for  home : — 

'' JDudlm,  May  lOa,  1820. 
My  dear  Michael, 

The  health  that  I  enjoy  is  wonderful  to  myself— 
do  not  be  so  fearful  on  my  account. — You  that  stay  at  home, 
and  are  very  happy,  have  many  superfluous  apprehensions  abont 
a  vounger  son  or  brother,  who  roves  about  a  little, — Be  assured 
or  this,  my  dear  and  only  friends,  almost  the  sole  thing  that 
sends  the  blood  to  my  heart,  or  the  tear  to  my  eye,  is  the  reool- 
Icction  now  and  then,  that  1  am  parted  from   vou — ^but  this 

f'ves  me  greater  strength  for  the  struggle  to  get  back,  and  back 
will  return,  if  God  spares  me  life,  and  we  will  spend  and  end 
our  davs  together.'' 

He  had,  about  the  date  of  this  letter,  begun  to  think  that  he 
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possessed  safficient  ability  to  enable  him  to  work  his  way  in 
the  great  world  of  London.  He  had  found  that  Dublin  gives 
bat  small  hope  to  him  who  depends  on  literature,  alone,  as 
the  means  of  support ;  and  though  his  friend  Mulvany,  and 
the  late  Joseph  Kirk,  were  willing  to  aid  him  in  all  his  prospec- 
tive successes,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself^  and  with  his 
position.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but,  like  GrifiBn,  a  bold,  dar- 
ing one,  who  would  not  wait  upon  fortune,  as  a  suitor.  He 
told  his  brother,  Michael,  that  he  had  determined  to  seek  his 
bread  in  London.  Michael  remonstrated ;  reminding  him 
that  many  men  of  greater  talent  and  experience  than  he  pos- 
sessed had  gone  to  the  wonderful  city,  and  launched  upon  its 
vast  troubled  sea  the  ventures  of  their  lives,  and  that  wreck 
and  ruin  had  been  their  fate,  after  weary  struggles  of  unavail- 
ing energy,  and  of  unflagging,  patient,  mental  toil. 

But  the  brave  heart,  self  reliant  and  conscious,  would  not 
doubt  of  success,  and  but  rested  until  means  could  be  secured 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey  and  outfit.  When  that 
true  genius,  Chatterton,  wrote  home  to  his  only  friend — his 
mother,  that, ''  by  abstinence  and  perseverance,  a  man  may 
acc(Hnplish  whatever  he  pleases  ;^'  when  great  Samuel  Johnson 
came  up  to  town,  and  learned,  gratefully,  from  the  Irish  artist 
—whom  he  has  called  OfeUus^m  his  Art  of  Living  in  London — 
bow  to  exist  respectably  on  ten  pence  a  day;  when  poor 
Qerald  Orifi&n,  pure,  bright  soul  of  genius,  went  forth  a  ooy, 
to  gun  the  fame  for  which  his  breast  so  panted,  not  he,  not  any 
one  of  these,  felt  njore  deeply  or  more  truly  the  whole-heart 
devotion  to  literature  than  did  Banim,  when  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  reply  to  his  brother^s  cautions  and  warnings. 
We  read,  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  Biography,  and  God 
knows  it  is  sad  enough,  even  without  the  terrible  roll  of 
agonies,  which  Isaac  Disraeli  has  collected  in  that  martyro- 
logy  of  genius — The  Calamities  of  AulAors,  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  these  words,  in  the  succeeding  letter,  ^' I  know 
not  how  long  I  could  fast :  even  that  I  may  be  called  on  to 
try.  I  have  been  the  best  part  of  two  days  without  tasting 
food  of  late ; " — ^and  then  comes  the  grim  addition — 
''  often  have  I  gone  to  whistle  for  mv  dinner .''  And  this  is 
the  man  who  having  achieved  fame,  by  his  now  exertions,  has 
bat  now  had  a  memorial  in  his  native  town,  and  whose  life 
history  was,  until  we  procured  it,  unknown. 
The  letter  to  whicn  we  have  last  referred  is  as  follows : — 
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"Dublin,  May  18,  ISZO. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Yon  speak  very  gloomily  on  the 
uncertainty  of  my  means  if  I  go  to  London. — Don't  let  your 
fears  affect  you  so  keenly. — I  have  not  found  a  crock  of  gold — 
nor  has  a  prize  in  the  lotteiy  turned  up  for  me.  Bat  with 
heaven's  help  I  shall  not  want  means.  No  man  of  ordinanr 
talents  wants  them  in  London — with  proper  conduct  and  half 
the  introductions  I  hold.  Say  I  possess  no  talent — this  you 
will  not  say :  it  would  not  be  what  you  feel.  I  have  a  conscioiis- 
ness  of  possessing  some  powers ;  and  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  not 
vanity  to  say  so.  I  have  health,  hope,  energy  and  good 
humour,  and  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Ood  for  the  rest. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  could  fast :  even  this  I  may  be 
called  on  to  try.  I  have  been  the  best  part  of  two  days  with- 
out tasting  food  of  late.  Often  have  I  gone  to  whistle  for  my 
dinner ;  and  once  I  walked  about  the  town  during  the  night 
for  the  want  of  a  bed.  I  see  you  start  at  this.  I  can  assure 
youy  without  affectation,  it  has  amused  me,  and  I  thrive  on  it. 
I  am  fatter,  and  better  looking  than  when  you  saw  me.  At 
the  present  time,  I  am  comparatively  rich,  and  go  as  high  as 
ten  pence  for  my  dinner,  and  a  goodly  plate  of  beef  and 
vegetables  it  is." 

This  sad  letter  is  but  the  plain  statement  of  Banim's  con- 
dition in  the  early  period  of  his  connection  with  theDublinpress. 
In  addition  to  his  employments  upon  the  metropolitan  journal^ 
he  obtained  some  slight  assistance  to  his  funds  from  occasional 
contributions  to  the  provincial  papers.  He  wrote  some  very 
clever,  but  ephemeral,  articles  for  a  now  forgotten  paper — lie 
Limerick  Evening  Post  These  contributions  were  on  all  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  particularly  theatrical  topics,  and  bore  the 
signature — A  Traveller. 

Amidst  the  toiling  of  his  every  day  life  the  old  love  for  poetiy, 
and  poetical  composition,  was  ardent  and  true  as  in  the  tune 
when  he  aspired  to  be  the  "  brother  poet"  of  Moore ;  and  be 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  and  construdion 
of  poems  and  dramas.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles 
Philips,  at  that  period  a  man  of  note,  and  of  rising  fame  in 
Ireland.  Philips  had  just  published  his  poem.  The  Emerald 
Isle,  and  his  Specimens  of  Iris  A  Eloquence;  and  having  obtained 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  taste  and  ability,  was  wiUing  to 
assist,  by  his  counsel  and  interest,  any  worthy  literary  man  who 
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needed  either.  He  found  in  Banim  a  young,  ardent  genius; 
he  examined  some  of  his  poetical  compositions ;  be  advised, 
and  suggested,  and  his  wishes  were  acceded  to  most  cheerfully 
and  readily.  By  Philips'  advice  Banim  abandoned,  for  a  time, 
his  proposed  removal  to  London,  and  applied  himself  closely  to 
the  completion  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced,  and  which 
he  called  Oman's  Paradise,  Philips  showed  some  portions  of 
the  poem  to  Sbeil,  and  to  Mr.  William  Curran,  *  and  the  latter 
gentleman,  having  read  some  passages  to  the  late  Lord  Glon- 
cnrry,  his  Lordship  expressed  his  willingness,  in  accordance 
with  Banim's  request,  to  accept  the  dedication  of  the  work. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  only  personages  who  expressed 
opinions  favorable  to  Banim's  ability.  The  manuscript  was 
shown  to  Sir  Walter,  who,  with  his  never  failing  kindfness  to 
young  authors,  read  the  extracts  submitted  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  the  composition. 

Thus,  at  length,  Bahim  seemed  about  to  achieve  that  posi- 
tion in  Literature  for  which  be  longed,  as  eagerly  as  he  who 
ciied — 

"  For  Poesy  my  heart  and  pulses  beat. 
For  Poesy  my  blood  mns  red  and  fleet. 
As  Moses  serpent  the  Egyptians'  swallowed. 
One  passion  eats  the  rest? 
His  life  was  now  fall  of  hope,  and  he  thus  wrote  to  his 
father  :*- 

''  Dublin,  Ociaber  12, 1820. 
Hy  dear  Father, 

When  difficulties  pressed  most  on  me,  I  determined  to  wage 
war  with  them  manfully. — I  called  on  my  own  mind,  and  put 
its  friendship  for  me  to  the  proof.— In  the  midst  of  occasionally 
using  my  pencil,  of  newspaper  scribbling  and  reporting,  and 
snrronnded  by  privation,  and  almost  every  evil  but  bad  health, 
I  manufactaied  some  hundreds  of  verses,  with  notes  appending, 
which  I  called — *  Ossian's  Paradise.' 

I  handed  Ossian'sParadise  to  a  friend,  an  eminent  poet,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  lawyer. — He  shewed  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr. 

C — ■' n,  who  introduced  it  to  Lord  Cloncurry — ^it  pleased 

both. — ^It  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  day — Scott — his  judgment  was : — '  it  is  a  poem  possessing 
imagination  in  a  high  degree,  often  much  beauty  of  language, 
with  a  considerable  command  of  numbers  and  metre' — This 

*   Now  Ex-Conmiistioner  of  IxnoWents. 
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opinion  was  accompanied  by  a  candid  criticism  on  particular 
portions,  with  a  view  to  its  success  when  pablished. 

Ossian's  Paradise  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Warren,  of 
Bond-street^  London.  I  am  to  receive  £20  within  a  month, 
with  fifty  copies  to  dispose  of  on  my  own  account.  If  it  runs 
to  a  second  edition,  £10  more — ^these  terms  my  firiend  before 
mentioned,  Mr.  Shiel,  thinks  advantageous. 

My  dear  Father,  do  not  blame  me  for  not  communicating 
this  matter  in  its  progress.  I  will  explain  my  motive.  Mt 
failures  hitherto,  had  given  to  all  of  you  at  home,  quite  enough 
of  uneasiness,  and  I  wished  to  have  a  rational  probabflity  of 
success  in  view»  before  I  should  eXcite  your  interest  :  if  I  had 
failed,  I  Iiad  determined  to  be  silent  on  the  aSair  to  you,  m; 
mother  and  Michael,  and  to  all  the  world  besides. 

Do  me  the  favour,  my  dear  sir,  of  requesting  Michael  to  read 
this  letter  for  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Buchanan,  *  and  fill 
your  glass  in  the  evening  to  the  success  of  Ossian's  Paradise, 
when  you  three  are  seated  round  the  little  octagon  table  in 
your  own  sanctum  sanctorum. — And  my  own  dearest  mother- 
perhaps  she  may  have  cause  to  think  more  respectably  than  was 
her  wont  of  my  rhyming  propensities." 

These  were  the  real  truths  of  his  position  and  hopes,  and  to 
some  cautions  of  his  brother,  Michael^  against  indulging  in  too 
sanguine  expectations  of  success,  he  thus  replies: — 

''Dublin,  October  17 tA,  1820. 
My  dear  Brother, 

I  am  not  erecting  a  structure  on  the  doubtful  success  of 
Ossian's  Paradise. 

The  panting  desire  for  fame  is  corrected,  I  will  not  saj 
extinguished  in  me — ^I  have  before  now  allowed  the  vivacity  of 
hope,  or  the  restlessness  of  suspense,  to  torture  and  distract 
me — but  this  shall  not  be  again.  I  have  held  out  my  hand  to 
grasp  my  object  over  and  over — ^I  have  never  yet  touched  it- 
Disappointment  with  me  became  as  systematically  attendant  on 
exertion,  as  shadow  upon  substance ;  so  much  so,  that  I  could 
not  get  a  glimpsof  the  one  without  looking  hard  for  the  other— 
— so  I  wiU  not  reckon  on  success,  in  this  instance,  beforehand. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  intend  doing — ^I  am  strongly  encouraged 
by  persons  whose  judgment  I  ought  to  respect,  to  prepare  a 
second  poem  : — I  regard  the  present  as  an  o^ortumty  not  to 

•  See  Part  I.  of  this  Biography,  for  an  account  of  Bucanan,  in  Irish 
Quarterly  Reriew,  VoL  IV.  No  .14,  p.  p.  275,  278. 
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be  neglected,  and  I  am^  and  will  continue  to  be,  at  work  ac- 
oordingly.  Of  course  I  give  up  for  the  present  my  joamey  to 
London. 

While  I  ooeupy  myself  with  this  second  poem^  I  have  to 
make  out  £1  per  week — every  shilling  of  Ossian's  money  being 
destined  to  liquidate  my  debts,  as  far  as  it  will  go/' 

The  reply  to  this  letter  was  satisfactory ;  and  he  thus  ex- 
plains why  he  has  resolved  to  become  an  author^  and  why  he 
has  selected  Literature  as  a  means  of  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  independence — at  least  of  his  creditors : — 

''Dublin,  October 2.7 (A,  1820. 
My  dear  Michael^ 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  I  do  not  calculate  at 
present  with  a  view  to  the  remote  future— in  fact,  my  dear 
brother,  you  will  see  I  cannot  do  so.  My  only  speculation 
just  now,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  payment  of  the  last  shilling 
I  owe,  and  this  must  be  done  by  any  means  that  are  the  readies^ 
and  are  honourable. — But  what  are  the  readiest  means  ?  I  see 
none,  I  am  unconscious  of  any  other  within  my  reach,  but  the 
pen.  This  may  be  a  fallacious  assistant ;  most  probably  so. 
But  I  am  rationally  encouraged,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make 
indifference  to  the  opportunity  criminal.^' 

Like  HazUtt,  Banim  had  now  finally,  at  the  prompting  of 
genius,  relinquished  the  brush  for  the  pen,  and  some  months 
before  Ossian's  Paradise  appeared,  he  commenced  the  compos- 
ition of  a  second  poem.  With  the  old  love  of  home  still,  as 
ever,  around  his  heart,  he  thus  writes  to  his  father,  and  the 
mingling  of  poetry  and  clothes  reminds  one  of  Moore's  early 
London  Letters.     He  writes  :— 

"  Dublin,  November  30,  1820. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  am  employed  for  another,  and  larger,  work,  which 
in  case  of  the  success  of  the  present,  Mr  Warren  promises  to  rive 
me  a  fair  price  for. — I  am  not  flattered  into  any  thing  like 
sanguine  hope.  I  will  continue  to  do  my  best ;  if  I  succeed  I 
will  thank  God— if  1  fail  it  may  be  for  the  better,  and  I  will 
thank  him  then  also. 

In  remembering  me  to  my  dearest  mother  and  to  Joanna,  say 
that  I  thank  them  for  their  present ;  they  have  knitted  me  a 
fine  lot  of  stockings  indeed,  they  fit  me  excellently  well,  and  to 
all  appearance  they  are  everlasting." 
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He  had,  whilst  dwelling  in  his  country  home,  fonned  the 
usual  ideal  of  a  poet,  and  fancied  that  genius  was  all  inspiratioD, 
that  poetry  sprang  up,  spontaneous,  from  the  brain,  requiring 
little  care  or  culture.  His  ideal  had  been  the  conventional  one 
of  those  who  contribute  to  the  "  Poet's  Comer''  of  provincial 
newspapers ;  but,  a  few  months  spent  in  the  world,  and  amongst 
books,  taught  him  that  poetry,  like  eveiy  other  pursuit  of 
mankind,  requires  patient,  thoughtful  application  ;  and  that 
he  wl^Would 

'^  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out,*' 
must  be  careful  lest  his  planet  flame  but  as  a  fire- work 
meteor.  We  shall,  hereafter,  find  how  anxiously  he 
had  considered  the  materials  by  which  a  novel  can,  and  should 
be  formed  :  in  the  following  letter  he  half  gravely,  half 
humorously,  describes  the  qualities  requbite  to  constitute  the 
Poet  and  the  Philosopher.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Michael 
Banim : — 

"Duilin,  December A^^  1820. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Poetrv  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether from  what  I  considered  it  to  be  some  time  ago.  A 
good  poem  is  not  the  fire  flash  of  inspiration — ^it  is  rawer  the 
steady  sober  light  of  a  large  pile  of  solid,  inflammable  materiab, 
first  collected  with  choice  and  patience,  and  then  fired  with  a 
steady  and  skilful  hand. — From  what  you  recollect  of  my  verbose 
effusions,  you  will  judge  how  little  I  kuew  of  the  craft. 

You  confound  the  Poet  and  the  Philosopher — they  are 
different  beings : — 

Receipt  to  Make  a  PAilawpAcr. 

To  make  a  Philosopher,  take  a  subdued  and  austere  under- 
standing,— a  knowledge  of  all  the  theories  and  facts  on  all  the 
subjects,  things,  systems,  matters  and  essences,  in  the  world, 
and  over,  and  under,  and  round  about  the  world, — in  the  body 
of  man, — in  the  mind,  soul,  spirit  and  heart  of  man, — in  his 
brain,  and  in  his  motions,  actions  and  formations, — of  all  com- 
pounds, simples,  and  intelligences,  in  the  air,  sky,  and  space 
above  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and  in 
the  eternities  above  the  air,  sky  and  space,  or  below  the 
waters. 

Take  a  consummate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
histories  of  all  the  nations,  that  have  even  existed  and  do 
exist — of  all  the  languages  ever  spoken  by  man,  in  every  age 
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and  nation — accompany  these  mere  acquirements^  with  an 
anderstanding  prepared  to  appreciate ;  a  judgment  capable  of 
enumerating,  arranging,  comparing,  discriminating,  com- 
bining, separating,  and  deducing. — To  generate  and  mature 
Jour  accompaniments,  keep  the  mind,  for  God  knows  how 
)ng  before,  exclusively  exercised,  in  the  most  rigid,  practical, 
And  matter  of  fact  habits,  and  this  done  you  have  your  Philo- 
sopher. 

Now  for 

A  Receipt  to  Make  a  Poet, 

Let  the  mind,  by  early  practice  and  associations  attain, 
first,  a  quick  susceptibility  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  her 
material  works,  and  in  her  immaterial  complex  operations ;  in 
the  heart  and  passions  of  man,  as  produced  by  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances. Keep  the  fancy  and  imagination  always  up, 
always  ready  to  be  fixed  by  the  slightest  touch  from  a  beautiful 
scene,  a  pathetic  expression  of  feeling,  an  impressive  situation, 
an  heroic  character,  or  a  romantic  association. — Let  the  in- 
dividual in  preparation  feel  strongly  that  trees,  rocks,  flowers, 
and  sky,  and  water  are  beautiful — but  you  need  not  teach 
him  why,  and  by  what  combined  operations,  and  remote 
contingencies,  they  are  so. — Let  him  feel  the  effect ;  be  not 
anxious  he  should  understand  the  cause. — Thus  qualified  to 
receive  his  assorted  materials,  next  cultivate  his  taste,  on 
the  best  poetical  models ;  thus  he  may  learn  how  to  select, 
refuse,  and  combine. — ^After  this  initiate  him  into  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  that  he  may  acquire  the  simplest  and 
shortest  way  of  expressing  his  feelings. — All  this  done,  shake 
him  well,  and  continue  to  shake  him,  that  the  proper  ferment 
and  excitation  may  always  be  kept  up. — And  here  is  your 
Poet, 

N.B — If  you  give  him  his  meals  regularly  he  will  become 
indolent  and  dull. 

If  the  understanding  be  exclusively  cultivated,  can  the  im- 
agination soar  ?  The  poet  and  the  philosopher  are  necessarily 
dissimilar,  creatures. — Perhaps  a  little,  only  a  little,  of  the  one 
mingled  with  the  composition  of  the  other,  might  make  both 
of  them  the  more  perfect. — In  building  his  structure,  the 
philosopher  must  use  the  square  and  compass,  the  proper  order 
of  architepture  must  be  observed  throughout, — and  from  the 
quoin  stone  to  the  pinnacle,  every  thing  must  be  uniform,  and 
solid,  and  infrangible. — 
35 
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With  the  poet  anginality  mast  stand  for  method ;  divcnitj 
for  order. — ^And  throughout  the  whde  of  his  faiiy  palace,  in- 
side  and  outside,  the  line  of  beauty  muat  play^and  carve»  with 
easy  and  unaffected  grace  and  vivacity/' 

Our  poet  was  now  happy  in  his  rational  hope  of  success; 
the  poem,  however,  did  not  app^  until  the  month  of  Febniar;, 
1821.  Some  short  time  previous  to  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication, Banimby,  webeheve,  Sheil's  advice,  altered  the  profX)sed 
title  from  Ossian's  Paradise  to  Tke  Celfs  Paradise,  and  under 
the  latter  title  the  poem  was  issued.  The  dedication  was  as 
follows : — "  To  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Cloncurrv,  as  a  small 
Tribute  of  the  Author's  Admiration  of  his  Lordship's  Public 
Spirit  and  Love  of  Country,  the  following  Poem  is  most  Re- 
spectfully Inscribed.'' 

This  poem  is  now  all  but  unknown,  and  a  copy  is  rareW  to 
be  found,  even  at  the  book-stands  or  literary  auctions,     let  it 

Possesses  passages  of  considerable  poetic  vigor,  and  of  great 
eauty.  Saint  Patrici  and  Ossian,  the  Bard,  are  represented 
as  discoursing  chiefly  on  subjects  of  Irish  mythology,  and  the 
latter  thus  describes  the  Celt's  Paradise : — 


Man  of  prayers,  I  viah  not 
The  raptures  of  thy  Gloudless  lot. 
Enjoy  tby  heaven.    I  know  where  lies 
Old  Oaeian's  only  Paradise  t 
Tis  with  the  beautiful  and  brave 
Beyond  the  wild  and  walling  wave 
Of  this  cold  world.    Tlie  summer  there 
Is  cloudless,  calm,  and  ever  fair. 
Itato  it  once  /  my  waking  blood 
At  that  one  thought  rolls  back  the  flood 
Of  age  and  sorrow,  and  swells  up 
Like  old  wine  sparkling  o'er  its  cup. 
ni  tell  thee  of  the  time  I  spent 
Beneath  that  cloudless  firmament, 
And  thou  shalt  Judge  if  aught  could  be 
So  pure  a  Paradise  to  me, 


If  by  my  own  firail  qiirit  Jed 
Its  smile  I  had  not  forfeited. 
Give  me  the  old  Clanhedi  I  himg 
On  my  loved  tree,  so  long  nnstximgi 
E'en  to  lt«  master's  measure  free» 
It  may  reftase  its  minstrdiy : 
But  ^ve  it— and  the  song  tho' cold 
May  kindle  at  a  thought  of  old, 
Of  younger  days—  and  now  and  then 
It  may  be  strong  and  bri|^t  again. 
Hear  a  song  of  age's  daring, 
The  sighings  of  the  harp  of  Erio ! 
Waken  thou,  the  warbler  of  theWesli 
Waken  firom  thy  long,  long  rest  1 


In  this  Paradise  the  highest  place  is  thus  assigned  to  the 
patriot,  and  patriot  poet  :— 


All  were  happy ;  but  some  felt 

A  holier  Joy,  and  others  dwelt 

In  higher  ^ory.    I  saw  one 

Who,  for  the  good  deeds  he  had  done, 

On  earth,  was  here  a  worshipped  king, 

Triumphant  o'er  all  sufl'ering. 

On  the  utmost  verge  of  his  own  shore. 

One  foot  amid  the  breakers'  roar. 

Another  on  the  rocky  strand, 

He  met  the  invading  foe,— his  hand 

Grasped  its  good  sword :  he  was  nlone 

And  they  were  thousands;  and  when  flown 

His  strength  at  last,  he  could  but  tlirow 

Between  his  country  and  the  foe 

His  heart,— and,  thor'  it,  bid  them  smite 

At  her's. 


He  fell,  bnt  in  the  U^t 
Of  PandLse  the  hero's  deed 
Found  fittest  eulogy  and  meed ; 
The  gaping  death-gadi  on  Ui  side 
Was  turned  to  glory ;  far  and  wide, 
As  a  bright  star,  it  beamed ;  and  he 
Walked  on  in  ImmorUlity, 
Worshipped  and  wondered  at :  thebrsfe, 
Unconaciooa,  to  his  virtue  gave 
Honour  and  fame  and  praise,— the  old 
Blessed  him  as  he  pamed  by,  snd  tdd 
His  name  in  revorenee; 

And  thousands  ruabed, 
ForgetAil  of  tliemselvea,  to  gaze, 
And.'gtve,  in  looking,  their  hesrt's  praise 
To  him,  of  heroes  the  highest  snd  best, 
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ynorndftK^OL-mmnd  wMtvoad  to  aslar 

QDldstoeaat 
With  Jiim  wWhmI  one  ia  oodtotw  M^ 

Muiie  and  aong 
At  his  tiiilh  Informed  his  to 
Aadflrod  Ms  soul,  and  with  i 
The  throb  for  freedom ;  hut  the  nsme 
Of  his  own  Isaad  hsdpasiiBit  awsj, 
And  fettered  jonid  her  wares  she  lay, 
like  a  strangmsn  on  his  hiU,— the  bard 
la  allhar  hraeses  only  heard 
The  ngh  of  her  post  lhiBe»— oo  strain 
Rose  o'er  her  desolated  plaio 
To  moom  her  glories  gone,  or  call 
The  biDsh  of  shame  Ihr  her  eariy  Ml 
Tp  to  her  o(dd  destroyer's  cheek. 
Or  on  his  heart  in  thonders  break, 

Bnt  the  hard  caught  up  his  harp*  *nd 
woke 
Hjb  CouimtT'a  Soko  !  snd  as  it  broke 
Forth  hi  Its  pride,  umnored  he  met 
From  despot  tomgnes  their  chide  or  threat. 
Their  lordly  fbown  or  Iwing  smile. 
That  stxora  tosUenee,  or  beguile 
To  lOsnce,  a  aong  so  high  and  bold, 
So  true  and  fcsriess  g  itar  it  told 


Her  talein  tfrtry  starain !    Tlie  wrong 
And  outrage  she  had  suffered  long 
WentfDTth  among  the  nations;  till 
The  eyes  of  men  hegsa  to  fill 
With  soiTOw  for  her  socrows,  and 
Even  in  that  oold  and  careless  land 
That  MTonght  her  woe,  one  manly  slgli 
Was  heard  at  last  In  eyrapathy 
With  slliier  snlTerings ;  and  for  this 
Thro'  oar  worid  of  light  snd  bliss 
He  walked  immortal,  side  by  side 
With  hhn,  the  hero,  who  had  died 
The  highest  death  a  man  can  die 
For  his  native  tend  and  her  liberty ! 
And  equal  reverenoe  to  tho  bard 
All  creatures  gave ;  and  his  reward 
Was  equal  glory,— a  blessed  song 
Went  with  them  as  they  passed  along ; 
It  was  over  and  round  them  on  their  way, 
And  ever  It  said  through  the  cloudless  day, 
*'  Joy  to  the  hero  who  dared  and  died 
For  his  country's  honour,  and  fame,  and 

pride; 
And  |oy  to  the  bard  whose  song  brought 

fame 
And  pride  to  his  fidlen  country's  name ! " 


The  Celt's  Paradise  has  its  Eve,  a  thing  of  aerial  beauty  "  who 
mov'd  in  light  of  her  own  making/'  Had  I%e  Lewes  of  tie 
Angeh^  or  Heaven  and  Earth,  been  published  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Banim's  poem  he  could  not  escape  the  charge  of 
plagrarism,  bat  as  Tke  CeWs  Paradise  was  issued  some  months 
before  these  works,  the  coincidence  is  less  striking  than  that 
which  so  plainly  appears  between  these  two  fine  compositions. 

(kgian  thus  describes  the  first  appearance  of  the  fair  spirit : — 


I  mt  hi  the  tan  tr«e*s  trembling  ahade^ 
And  the  moes  of  Its  trunkmy  pUIow  made. 
Xy  eyes  could  not  their  watddng  keep, 
My  soul  waa  inking  in  its  sleep. 
And  wild  and  wavering  thoughts  came  on, 
Of  deeds  imagined,  actions  done. 
And  vain  hopes  minting  with  the  tnta, 
And  real  things  a  man  may  do. 
A  sigh  came  o'erme  seft  and  warm ! 
I  stuted — bat  nor  shade  nor  form, 
Appesred  thro'  half-seen  gloom  around. 
To  utter  such  a  silver  sound. 
Umi^t  be  the  sob  of  the  summer  air, 
Which  glowed  so  rich  and  sultry  there — 
Again  1  shixnbered— agafai  the  sigh 
Of  woman's  fondness  fluttered  nigh— 
And  whUe  1  listened,  gentle  lips, 
Gcntfy  met   mine^and,  touched,  and 
trembled,- 


As  if  beneath  the  moon's  eclipse 
Alone,  love's  feeling  long  dissembled, 
Miglit  dare  to  own  in  bashful  kisses, 
Its  maiden  flame  and  modest  blisses. 

Fondly  I  raised  my  arms  and  prest, — 
They  closed  upon  my  lonely  breaAt. 
Back  flrom  their  klRs  the  young  lips  started, 
Sighed  one  lich  sigh— and   touched  and 

parted — 
I  thought  of  the  huntress  young  and  fair, 
Whose  gifted  glance  had  left  me  there, 
And  I  said  in  the  strength  of  my  young 

heart's  sigh, 
WhUe  the  tear  of  passion  brimmed  mine 

eye,— 

"  Lady  of  Kisses  !— Lip  of  love  I — 

From  the  air  around  or  sky  above^ 
Come  and  bless  my  desolate  anus 
With  the  richness  of  thy  charms." 


The  charms  of  his  spirit-mistress  are  thus  described,  but 
she  seems  to  possess  too  largely  the  graces  of  a  houri : — 


And  shining  and  soft  was  her  virgin  form, 
In  fun  blown  beauty  wild  and  warm ! 
I  know  not  if  aught  of  earthly  blood. 
Mbigled  with  the  magic  flood, 
that  fed  her  veins— hut  you  might  see 
A  Itch  vein  wandering  sportively. 


Beneath  the  bright  transparent  skin^ 
That  kept  it's  sparkling  essence  in. 
T  was  an  earthly  shape  but  poIishM  too  high 
For  an  earthly  touch  or  an  eartlily  eye-  - 
'Twas  an  earthly  shape!— What  else  could  be 
Moulded  or  made  to  rapture  me  1' 
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What  other  form  coaU  toveUiMii  take 
To  bid  my  dotting  eye  balls  adhe. 
And  boil  my  blood  and  fire  my  bimln 
In  agonies  of  blissftil  pain  I— 
Nay,  Saint,  I  pass  thy  word  of  Morn-^ 
Thyself  hath  sung  this  very  morn, 
Of  beantlfbl  and  blnshing  things, 
With  golden  hair  and  snowv  wings, 
Fair  beyond  minstrel's  fsncyings. 
Who,  moulded  like  to  forms  of  earth. 
Even  in  thy  own  heaven  have  Urtli, 
Tho'  basking  in  each  holy  light, 
Hath  made  them  look  more  soft  and  white— 
I  tell  thee  there  she  sat  with  me, 
Fairer  than  earthly  woman  may  be— 
And  she  floated  before  my  fkinting  glance. 


like  the  alumes  of  air  that  aofUy  danee 

Round  the  glorious  evening  enn. 

In  tbejoy  that  his  daily  task  Is  dflo& 

Her  eye  was  large  and  soft  and  dark. 

Floating  in  fnndnfiss    oflwii  a  sparic. 

Of  mild  and  chastened  light  sihooe  throaiti. 

And  it  was  even  as  a  drop  of  dew 

Half  seen  within  a  darkened  bower. 

In  the  morning  misty  hoar. 

And  yoa  might  know  that  nndoneath 

All  of  her  that  did  look  or  breathe, 

There  was  a  spirit  pure  and  chaste, 

As  ice  upon  the  unsunned  waste, 

Or  sliver  waters  under  ground. 

That  the  searching  day  has  never  found. 


The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  lovers'  life  in  Paradise, 
are  very  musical  and  fanciful : — 


Or  we  wandered  among  shining  streams. 

That  like  the  bard*s  delicious  dreama. 

Ever  flow  thro'  beds  of  flowers. 

And  golden  vales,  and  blnshing  bowers. 

And  all  in  playfulness  we  gaxe. 

With  sportive  and  well  feigned  amaze 

On  the  water— and  start  and  blush. 

To  see  ourselves  there,  and  we  rush 

And  plunge  together,  as  if  to  save 

Each  other  from  that  innocent  wave, 

Then  with  it  go  and  glide  along, 

In  echoing  laughter,  mirth  and  song. 

Or  alone  we  sat  by  the  foamy  fountain, 

In  the  solitude  of  the  silent  mountain, 

And  I  plucked  a  water-flower  ftom  its  flow. 

And  vn-catheU  it  ynth  leaves  on  the  moun- 
tain that  grow. 

And  when  on  her  heail  it  was  a  crown, 

At  her  feet  I  knelt  me  down, 

And  called  her  the  lady  and  the  queen. 

Of  that  M-iUl  and  desolate  scene. 

Or  often— for  our  pure  nature  gave 

That  triumph  over  the  frloomy  grave — 

Often  our  spirits  winged  away, 

DiMiuibodied  through  the  day. 

And  into  aught  they  would  possess. 

Breathed  thoiusclves  in  gentleness; 

And  so  lH5camt'  the  breeze  or  dew, 

Or  shrub,  or  flower  of  any  hue. 
Then  sometimes  my  love  was  the  tall 
young  tree. 

This  poem,  we  need  scarce  remark,  is  not  at  all  worthj  of 
that  reputation  wliich  Banim  afterwards  attained ;  but  it  exhi- 
bits undoubted  proof  of  poetic  ability,  and  is  distinguished  by 
an  intensity  of  feeling,  very  perceptible  in  his  plays,  and  in  his 
novel  TAe  Nowlans. 

The  poem  would  have  reached  a  second  edition,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, Warren,  the  publisher,  became  bankrupt,  and  all  fianim's 
bright  hopes  and  expectations  were,  for  the  time,  crushed. 

He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  permitted  this  disappoint- 
ment to  check  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame.  He 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  price,  (and  not  a  low  one  for  a  poet 


That  grows  on  the  mountain  imielily. 
And  I  was  the  wooing  eglantine, 
Around  her  slender  shape  to  twine. 
And  cUmb  tiU  I  klaaed  the  topmost  boogli, 
That  blossomed  on  her  fkagrant  brow ; 
Or  she  was  the  sofUy  openbig  flower, 
Among  a  thotisand  in  her  bower. 
And  I  was  the  bee  that  passed  all  by, 
Till  I  saw  my  own  flower  btnahing  nigh, 
And  then  hi  her  bleeding  bosom  1  lay, 
And  sipt  its  sweets  and  flew  away. 
Or  still  she  was  that  rose,  and  I 
Came  down  as  asoft  wind  from  the  SI7, 
And  sadly  I  sighed  thro'  flelds  and  bowers, 
Till  I  found  at  last  my  flower  oi  flowers, 
And  then  beneath  her  folds  I  crept, 
And  there  in  perfhmed  sweetness  slept 
Or  a  crystal  drop  was  on  her  leaf; 
And  I  playfttUy  caUed  It  tho  tear  of  grkC 
And  then  I  was  the  loving  light, 
To  kiss  away  its  essence  bright  1 
Or  she  kept  her  own  immortal  form, 
And  I  came  as  the  brceies  wild  and  wann 
Of  which  she  breathed.    I  was  a  sigh 
Within  her  heart,  alternately 
Coming  and  going,  or  as  she  lay 
Reclining.  I  stole  in  amorous  play. 
And  fluttered  all  over  her  genUe  fhune. 
As  if  to  liftn  its  virgin  flame  ! 
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unknown  io  the  public  and  the  trade^)  for  his  work,  and  he 
saw  in  this  success  the  first  dawning  of  his  future  fame. 
He  continued  to  occupy  his  unemployed  hours  in  writing  plays 
and  poems.  He  composed^  amid  all  his  wants  and  necessities^ 
a  very  long  and  elaborate  poem,  and  a  tragedy,  entitled  Tur- 
gf9iu9  ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  the  latter  was  rejected 
by  the  Theatres,  the  former  was  condemned  by  Banim  himself, 
and  both  were  eventually  committed  to  the  flames. 

He  had  occasionallv  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  these  were 
generally  spent  with  his  friend  Mulvany.  One  of  their  favor- 
ite amusements  was  to  walk  observingly  through  the  streets, 
and  guess,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  passers  by,  the 
trades  to  which  they  belonged.  Each  of  the  friends  prided 
himself  on  his  discernment ;  and  years  afterwards  Banim  used 
to  look  back  to  those  walks  with  all  the  grave  joys  of  pleasant 
memory ;  and  loved  to  tell  how,  when  they  differed  as  to  the 
trade  of  the  passenger  under  discussion,  they  watched  his  fea- 
tures, endeavouring  to  discover  if  he  were  good  humored 
enough  to  reply  civilly  to  such  questions  as.  Are  you  a  tailor  ? 
or.  Are  you  a  shoe-maker?  and  how,  of  twenty  persons  named 
tailors  by  him,  only  two  were  discovered  to  be  of  other  trades. 

His  fortunes  were  now  about  to  brighten  ;  and  of  his  hopes, 
and  fears ;  of  his  studies  and  pursuits  at  this  period,  he  gave 
the  following  account,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fatlier : — 

'' Dublin,  March  l^,\^n. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my 
humble  speculations,  until  they  should  arrive  at  something  of  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success. — Therefore  I  did  not  write  any 
account  of  a  matter,  wliich  I  now  sit  down  to  detail. — 

You  recollect  my  old  tragedy,  bearing  the  magniloquent  name 
of '  Turgesius,'  which  you  at  home  thought  so  highly  of,  and 
which,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Buchanan  pronounced  to  be,  'most 
lionourable  to  him,  as  emanating  from  a  young  gentleman, 
while  a  pupil  of  his  English  academy.' — Through  a  friend, 
this  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  EUiston,  manager  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre — by  whom,  my  friend's  good  opinion  notwithstanding, 
it  was  rejected — with  some  softening  praise  to  be  sure — but 
rejected  it  was. 

After  that,*  Ossian's  Paradise,'  (the  title  of  which  by  the  way 
I  have  changed,  and  now  call  it  *  The  Celt's  Paradise')  occupied 
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exclusively  my  leisure  hours.— «When  this  was  pot  into  train 
for  publication,  in  the  end  of  Oeiober,  I  sst  down  to  refit  old 
*  Turg^ras'  for  another  trial— this  took  me  three  weeks  of 
wliat  time  I  could  spare — and  then,  at  the  instance  of  the 
friend  before  hinted  at,  I  sent  him  to  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent 
Garden,  who  also  returned  it,  with  to  be  sure,  a  polite  note, 
but  still— rejecting  him. — 

Well,  had  I  been  made  for  fretting,  this  might  have  caused 
me  to  fret. — I  did  not,  however  :  I  got  the  manager's  note, 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening — I  tied  a  cord  about  the  hope- 
less tragedy — all  condemned  criminals  are  manacled  you  know — 
and  I  flung  it  into  perpetual  exile,  into  the  bottom  of  a  lumber 
box. — 

Before  I  went  to  bed,  I  made  the  first  arrangement  for  a  new 
tragedy — Pliny *s  letters  »ipplied  me  with  the  raw  material — 
his  anecdote  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  gave  me  the  idea  to  be 
wrought  out. — The  last  refusal  of  my  old  play  came  to  hand  in 
ti)e  middle  of  December ;  I  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  compiling  for  a  new  poem ;  this  employment 
I  immediately  set  aside,  and  fell  to  work  on  Damon  and 
Pythias. 

It  took  me  three  weeks  to  study  and  design  my  subject, 
and  collect  the  necessary  local  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  of 
the  scene  of  action,  and,  in  five  weeks  after,  I  completed  the 
first  copy  of  the  play  whidi  I  then  named  'The  Test*. — In  less 
than  a  fortnight  dter,  I  put  the  finish  to  it,  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  at  home,  who  are  so  anxious 
about  me,  that  I  have  received  the  strongest  assurance  of  its 
being  acted  at  Covent  Garden  immediately,  or  soon  after 
Easter. — 

I  am  slow  to  encourage,  in  you  or  myself,  sanguine  hope  of 
success ;  but  a  presentiment  which  I  cannot  force  from  me,  says 
that  this  play  will  do,  and  produce  fame,  and  more  tangible 
good. 

It  will  have  the  aid  of  an  actor,  who  in  my  mind,  as  well 
as  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  seen  him,  is  of  very  first 
rate  eminence — I  mean  Macready,  * 


•  Macready  knew,  from  the  first  reading  of  the  play,  that  it  was  ex- 
actly suited  to  his  powers:  and  it  possessed  an  equally  great  attraction 
for  liim  in  the  fact,  that  no  female  character  divided  the  interest  of  bis 
part. 
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I  should  mention  that  to  Mr,  Sheil,  I  owe  mj  introduction 
to  theiheatre,  and  he  has  kindly  undertaken  to  bestow  on  me 
and  my  bantlings  all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  father. — He  will 
assist  in  correcting  and  arranging  for  the  stage ;  and  this  is  valu- 
able in  the  extreme,  he  being  the  most  successful  dramatist  of 
the  day. — 

This  object  being  so  far  accomplished^  I  have  now  turned 
again  to  compile  for  my  poem,  and  as  some  of  the  scenery  and 
localities  which  I  propose  to  make  use  of,  are  situate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Limerick,  I  intend,  with  God^s  help,  to  go 
down  there  on  Thursday  evening  and  remain  for  two  months. — 
By  that  time  I  shall  have  made  important  progress  in  the  poem 
—and — the  fate  of  the  play  will  have  been  decided. — 

My  dear  dear  mother  will  pray  for  me, — beg  of  her  to  have 
good  hopes  of  me. — As  to  my  venture, — ^whether  the  play 
lives  or  dies — tell  her  I  will  persevere,  and  if  Ood  blesses  me 
with  life  and  health — I  will  succeed  at  last/' 

The  {day  here  mentioned  has  been  frequently  called  the  joint 
composition  of  Banira  and  SheiL  In  the  preface  to  the  ori- 
ginal edition  Banira  states,  that  the  play  owed  much  to  the 
generous  aid  of  Mr.  Sheil ;  but  the  aid  consisted  in  that  very 
important  assistance  to  a  young  dramatist,  an  introduction  and 
recommendation  to  a  Manager.  Sheil  was  a  powerful  friend  at 
this  period,  in  a  case  requiring  such  help  as  Banim  needed. 
His  own  Adelaide,  Beliamira,  AfO^te^  and,  above  all,  Evadne, 
had  placed  him  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  stage  authorities, 
and  with  his  recommendatipn  Banim  was  enabled  to  catch,  and 
by  his  own  genius  to  keep,  the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Those  who  knew  Sheil  best  are  able  to  state, 
and  do  state,  that  he  was  at  this  time,  as  at  all  others,  a  fast 
and  steady  supporter  of  tiiose  who  possessed  the  claim  of  merit, 
or  friendship,  upon  his  services,  and  good  offices.* 

*  For  a  Memoir  of  Sheil  see  Irish  Quartkblt  Rbyiew.,  Vol.  I.  No. 
III.  p.  375.  Why  is  not  Sheil's  Biography  written  ?  There  are  man/ 
men  capable  of  the  work  of  composition  who  knew  him  intimately, 
and  it  would  prove,  if  fairly,  and  entirely  written,  a  most  interesting 
contribution  to  Irish  Biography,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
Mimoire9  pour  Servir,  We  have  heard  tliat  Mr.  Torreus  M*Cullagh  con- 
templates such  a  life  of  Sheil ;  should  this  be  true  we  may  possibly 
possess  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject — any  thing  may  be  accomplished 
in  Ireland  to  honor  the  dead,  excepting  always  a  public  monument  or 
statue,  as  we  find  proved  by  the  neglect  of  those  contemplated  and 
coUoctod  for,  to  0*Conncll,  Thomas  Davis,  Archbishop  Murray,  and  even 

UOOBB. 
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Damon  and  Pythias  was  produced  at  Govent  Garden 
Theatre^  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1821,  the  author  being  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  was  performed  at  a  time  when  the 
public  taste  was  somewhat  improved,  and  when  the  noble 
language  of  great  Shakspere  was  introduced  once  more  upon 
the  stage,  excluding  the  alterations  of  Tate,  and,  as  Charles 
Knight  has  it,  '*  the  joinery  of  Gibber/'  Our  fellow-country- 
man Macready  was,  at  that  time,  as  in  later  years,  the  reformer 
of  the  stage ;  and  not  two  months  before  the  representation  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  he  had,  at  Covent  Garden,  played  Richard^ 
with  ''  the  original  charaoter  and  language  of  Shakspere/' 
to  the  Richmond  of  Abbott,  Mrs.  Bunn  being  the  Queen 
Margaret,  and  Mrs.  Vining  the  Lady  Anne.  These  were 
rather  favorable  times  in  which  to  produce  so.  grave  and 
classical  a  drama  as  Banim's  ;  yet  he  had  great  difficulties  to 
surmount,  and  the  dangers  of  depreciation  by  comparison 
were  imminent.  His  play  was  performed  on  the  28th  of 
May,  but  on  the  9th  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  played  ;  on  the 
11th  The  Provoked  Husband  ;  on  the  15th  2%^  Tempest,  with 
Macready  for  Prospero,  Abbott  for  Ferdinandy  William  Earren 
for  Stephano,  Miss  Foote  for  Ariel,  and  Miss  Hallande  for 
Miranda,  were  represented ;  and  the  latter  was  repeated  ou  the 
22nd.  Damon  and  Pythias,  therefore,  was  not  a  tragedy  burst- 
ing upon  the  town  at  a  time  when  the  playgoers  were  easily  over- 
awed by  the  high  sounding  name  of  Tragedy,  andouryoungauthor 
was  to  depend  for  success  upon  the  real  merit  of  his  work. 

The  cast  of  the  play  was  as  follows : — 

Daman,         Macready; 

Pythias,     (in  love  with  Calanthe,)  Charles  Kemble ; 

Dionysius,     ...         ...         ...  Abbott; 

Damocles,      ...         ...         ...  Egerton; 

Nlcias,       (father     to     Pythias,)  Chapman ; 

Calanthe,    (in  love  with  Pythias,)  Miss  Dance  ; 

Hermione,     ...  ...  ....  Miss  Poote ; 

Arria, Mrs.  Conner , • 

Damon's  Son,  ...  .••  Master  Morris; 

Philistias, Mr.  Jefferies  ; 

Procles,        Mr.  Comer ; 

LiiculliM,   {Damon's  Freed  Man)  Mr.  Conner. 

The  story  on   which  the  plot  is  founded,  is,  as  Banim  iu- 
formed  his  father  in  the  letter  last  above  given,  in  PIIdt. 
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In  Dodsle/s  Old  Plays  there  is,  however,  a  play  entitled 
Datnan  and  Pythias^  which  Banira  may  have  seen.  The  only 
material  alteration  from  either  play  or  story  in  the  tragedy  is, 
that  Banim's  Daman  has  only  six  hours  given  him  in  which 
he  is  to  visit,  and  bid  a  last  farewell  to  his  wife ;  in  the  play  and 
story,  one  friend  is  permitted  to  depart  for  six  months,  the  other 
friend  remaining  as  a  hostage.  Daman  and  Pythias  was 
performed  seven  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
which  closed  on  the  7th  of  August. 

This  tragedy  is  quite  neglected  on  the  London  Stage,  but 
it  is  occasionally  performed  in  our  Theatre  Eoyal,  and 
supported,  as  it  has  been,  by  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
Kiroy,  those  who  witnessed  the  representations  can  judge  very 
correctly  of  its  merits  as  an  acting  drama.  Its  original  success 
as  a  stage  piece  was  due  to  Sheit's  advice,  who  kindly  prepared 
it  for  Green  Room  critics,  and  through  his  judicious  manage- 
ment Banim  was  little  vexed  by  those  clippings  and  manglings 
which  so  agonizingly  tortured  the  soul  of  Mr  Puffy  when 
he  discovered  that  Tilburina's  "  first  meeting  with  Don 
Whiskeraudos — his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  sea  fight — and 
the  simile  of  the  canary-bird,'^  had  been  cut  out. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  tragedy  and  its  plot  must  be 
quite  as  little  known  as  T^e  CeWs  Paradise  j  it  is  as  follows : — 

The  Senate  of  Syracuse  chooses  as  its  President,  PAUistias, 
a  tool  of  Dianysius,  an  ambitious  soldier.  Dianysius  directs 
another  of  his  creatures,  Pracles,  to  induce  the  populace,  by 
divination^  to  name  him  ruler,  and  he  succeeds.  Damocles, 
another  tool,  urges  Dianysius  to  revenge  himself  upon  Damon, 
who  is  a  friend  to  the  old  laws  of  Syracuse,  and  a  foe  of  the 
Dictator,  and  as  the  soldiers  return  from  storming  and  plun- 
dering the  citadel,  they  encounter  Damon,  who,  incited  by  a 
love  of  country,  calls  them  "  obstreperous  traitors,"  and 
reproaches  Pracles, 


"  Thou  most  contemptible  and  meanest  tool. 

That  ever  tyrant  used." 
The  soldiers  are  about  to  kill  Damon  for  this  bold  speaking, 
when  his  friend,  the  warrior  Pythias,  rushes  in  and  saves  him, 
crying — 

Pffth.   Back,  on  your  llTes ! 
Cowards,  danm*d,  treacberoas  cowards,  back  I  say  ! 
Do  joa  Imoiw  me  ?    Look  upon  me :  Do  yoa  know 
This  honest  sword  I  brandiUi  ?    Yon  hare  seen  It 
haxm^  the  ranks  of  Carthage :  would  yon  now 
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TmU  its  shrewd  coMaets  in  your  quaking  wItm  I 
hack  1  hnck  I  I  say.    He  hatli  his  armour  on— 
1  am  his  sword,  ahield,  helm ;  I  but  enclose 
Myr»clf,  and  my  own  heart,  and  heart's  blood,  when 
I  finis  encomiMua  him — 

Damon.    False-hearted  cravens  ! 
Wc  arc  but  two— my  Pythhis,  my  halved  heart  I  — 
My  Pythias,  and  myself;  but  dare  coroe  on 
Ve  hirelings  of  a  t>Tant  I  dare  advance 
A  foot,  or  raise  an  am,  or  bend  abrow, 
f  And  ye  shall  learn  what  two  such  arms  can  do 

Amongst  a  thousand  of  ye.— My  good  friend. 
The  gods  have  sent  thee  to  me— Who  had  deem'd 
To  find  thee  here  from  Agrigentum  ?  {SoMien  advance. 

Pyth.    Offl 
Off;  vUlain^  oiri— Each  for  the  other  tlius, 
And  in  that  other,  for  his  dearer  selt 
Why,  Procles,  art  thou  not  ashamed,— for  I 
Have  seen  thee  do  good  work  in  battle  time- 
Art  not  ashamed,  here  oa  a  singlo  man 
To  rush  In  coward  numbers  ?    Fie  upon  thee ! 
I  took  thee  for  a  aoldier. 

Pro.    For  thy  sake. 
Who  art  a  warrior  like  ourselvea,  we  8]m>«  Mm— 
'Twaa  a  good  star  of  his  that  led  thee  hither 
(Yora  Agrigentum,  to  lift  up  thine  arm 
In  the  defence  of  that  long  robe  of  peace 
Wherein  he  wraps  his  stem  philosophy. 
Gome,  teach  htm  betternuumerv.   SeUUcra,  oa. 

Pythia9  has  come  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  wedding 
Calanthe ;  he  informs  Damon  of  this  circumstance,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  he  shall  attend  the  nuptials  of  his  friend. 

The  Senate  debate  as  to  the  guilt  of  DionysitM,  and  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  for  his  attack  on  the  citadel.  The  faction 
in  the  assembly  devoted  to  the  traitor's  interests,  <)eclare  that 
for  his  great  services  to  the  state  on  former  occasions,  he  shall 
be  pardoned ;  and  proceeding  yet  more  boldly  it  is  proposed  to 
the  Senate,  and  agreed  by  them  that  he  shall  be  King.  Dionif' 
rius  had  surrounded  the  building  with  his  most  trusted  soldiers; 
he  knew  that  Damon  would  oppose  his  election,  and  this  was 
to  be  the  great  day  of  his  triumph.  He  had  wrought  out 
the  triumph: — 

'Mn  all  that  bitinar  bitterness  of  heart 

Which  clings,  and  gnaws,  by  inches,  to  its  object. 

More  keen,  because  a  first  essay  hath  faiVd, 

In  shame  and  suffering,  failed,  thus  have  I  sped 

My  work,  in  silence,  on.      It  cQd  become 

A  thought  inwoven  with  my  inmost  being.** 

Damon  had  been  his  chiefest  opponent  in  all  his  schemes, 
and  against  him  were  the  most  strict  precautions  taken. 
When  the  Senate  are  upon  the  point  of  decreeing  that 
Dionysius  shall  be  King,  a  noise  is  beard  without  the  Senate- 
house,  and  Datnon,  having  broken  tlurough  the  guards,  rushes 
in  and  cries,  referring  to  the  proposed  decree — 
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And  aJl .'  are  all  contentt? 
A  ii&tloin'a  rights  betray'd. 
And  all  content !    O  slares  I  0  parrlddes  ! 
O,  toy  the  brightest  hope  a  Just  man  has, 
I  Unah  to  look  around  and  call  you  men ; 
What !  with  Tonr  own  free  willing  hands  yield  up 
The  ancient  »bric  of  your  coostitation. 
To  be  a  ganistm,  aoonunon  barrack, 
A  common  gnard-honse,  and  for  oomnun  cat-throats ! 
What  I  will  ye  an  combine  to  tie  a  stone 
Each  to  each  other's  necks,  and  drown  like  dogs 
Within  the  tide  of  time,  sad  nerer  float 
To  alter  ages,  or  at  best«  bat  float 
A  bnoyant  pestilence  ?    Can  ye  but  dig 
Tour  own  daA  grayes,  creep  into  them,  and  die? 

Third  S.    I  haye  not  sanction'd  it. 

Fourth  S,    Nor  1. 

Fifth  S.    Nor  L 

DanwH.    O!  thanks  for  these  few  TOloes.*    But  alas! 
How  lonely  do  they  sound !    Do  you  not  all 
Start  up  at  <mce,  and  cry  out  liberty  ? 
An  yoa  so  bound  in  fetters  of  the  mind. 
That  there  you  sit  as  if  yon  were  yoorselrea 

Incorp<Mrate  with  the  marble  7  Syracosaas  I 

Bat,  no  I  I  will  not  rail,  nor  chide,  nor  curae  ye ! 

I  will  implore  you,  fellow-KM>antrymen, 

With  blinded  eyes,  and  weak  and  broken  speech, 

1  will  Implore  yoa— 0 1  I  am  weak  in  words, — 

Bat  I  coold  bring  sooh  adyoeates  before  you  ;-- 

Your  fiuher's  sacred  images ;  <ddaen 

That  haye  been  grandsirss ;  women  with  their  children, 

Canght  op  in  fear  and  hurry,  in  their  arms — 

And  those  old  men  shookl  lift  their  shAyerlng  yolees, 

And  palsied  handa— and  those  aflMghted  mothers 

Should  hold  their  innocent  infiuts  for^  and  ask, 

Coold  yon  make  slaves  of  them ! 

All  these  appeals  are  vain,  the  Senate  kneel  to  the  usurper^ 
and  salute  him  King.  Enraged  by  this  act^  Damon  runs 
upon  him^  attempts  to  stab  him^  is  baffled  in  the  deed,  and  is 
condemned  to  die.  Zueullus  flies  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen^ 
where  the  marriage  of  Pyiiias  and  CManihe  is  being  cele- 
brated. He  whispers  in  the  bridegroom^s  ear  the  fate  of 
his  friend,  and,  pale  with  terror,  Pythias  abandons  Calanthe 
even  at  the  altar,  and  hastens  to  the  rescue  or  assistance  of 
Damon, 

Damon  had  entreated  that  IHonysius  would  liberate  him 
but  for  six  hours^  that  he  might  bid  his  wife  and  child  fare- 
well ;  the  entreaty  was  refused,  but  at  the  request  of  Pythias, 
and  upon  his  offering  to  take  the  place  of  his  friend,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  return  within  the  six  hours,  Damon  is  per- 
mitted to  go  forth  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  if  he  return  not 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  hour,  Pythias  shall  die. 
Pythias  is  chained  and  placed  in  the  dungeon,  and  Damon 
hastens  to  his  villa,  accompanied  by  Luculhs.  Whilst  he  is 
bidding  adieu  to  his  wife  and  child,  LucuUus  hoping  to  delay 
bis  return  beyond  the  six  hours  prescribed,  kills  his  horse. 
Ihrnoiif  committing  his  wife  and  child  to  the  care  of  the 
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gods,  rushes  forth  from  the  house,  eager  to  moant  his  steed, 
and  hasten  to  release  his  friend  from  chains  and  prison. 
He  cries  : — 

'Tls  o'er,  Lucullus— Bring  thoa  fortb  my  hone. 
I  have  staid  too  long,  Laeullna,  and  my  speed 
Must  leave  the  vrinds  behind  me  :  By  the  gods, 
The  sun  is  rushing  down  the  west ! 

Lue.    My  lord — 

Dam.    Why  dost  thou  tremble  ?    Fetch  the  coloor  bade 
Into  thy  cheek,  man,  nor  let  thy  weak  knees 
Knock  on  each  other  in  their  cowardice  I 
Time  flies— be  brief— go  bring  my  horse  to  me .' 
Be  thou  as  swift  as  speech,  or  as  my  heart  is ! 

Luc.    My  Ixjrd— 

Damon.    Why,  slave,  dost  hear  me  ?  bring  him  here  t 
My  horse,  I  say  !    The  hour  Is  past  already 
Whereon  I  bade  old  Neudes  summon  me. 

Luc.    My  generous  master,  do  not  slay  me ! 

Damon.    Slave  I 
Art  road  ?  or  dost  thou  mock  me  in  the  last 
And  fearfullest  extremity  ?— Yet  yon  speak  not ' 

Lur.    Yon  were  ever  kind  and  merclfUl,  nor  yet 
Commended  me  unto  the  cruel  whip, 
And  I  did  love  you  for  it ! 

Damon.    Where's  my  horse? 

Lue.    When  I  beheld  the  means  of  saving  you, 
I  could  not  hold  my  hand— my  heart  was  in  it, 
And  in  my  heart,  the  hope  of  giving  life 
And  liberty  to  Damon ;  and 

Damon.    Goon!  1  am  listening  to  thee ! 

Luc.    And  in  the  hope  to  save  you,  I  slew  your  steed ! 

Vamon.    Almighty  heavons ! 

Lue.    Forgive  me  I 

Damon.    1  am  standing  here  to  see  if  the  great  gods 
Will  with  their  lightning  execute  my  prayer 
Upon  thee  I    But  thy  punishment  bo  mine  I 
ru  tear  thae  into  pieces  t  [  Sewn  km. 

Lue.    Spare  me  I  spare  me! 
I  saved  thy  Ufe — 0  do  not  thou  take  mine ! 

Damon.    My  Mend  1  my  friend  1  O  that  the  word  wonkl  UU  thee  { 
Prthias  is  slain !— his  blood  is  on  my  soul ! 
He  cries,  Where  art  thon,  Damon  ?  Damon,  where  art  tl»ii  ? 
And  Damon's  here  I— Tlie  axe  la  o'er  his  neck, — 
And  in  his  blood  I'm  delngedl 

Luc.    Spare  me!  spare  me! 

Damon.    A  spirit  cries,  **  Revenge  and  Sacrifice  I** 
ni  do  it— I U  do  it-Come  • 

Luc.    Where  should  I  go  ? 

Damon.    To  the  eternal  river  of  the  dead  I 
The  way  is  shorter  than  to  Syracuse.— 
Tis  only  flar  as  yonder  yawning  gulf — 
I'll  throw  thee  with  one  swing  to  Tartarus, 
And  follow  after  thee !— Nay,  slave,  no  struggling  ! 
Pythias  is  grown  Impatient !  His  red  ghost 
Starts  from  the  ground,  and  wth  a  bloody  hand 
Waves  to  the  precipice ! 

Luc.    Have  mercy  1 

Damon.    Call  for  mercy  on  the  furies— not  on  me ! 

[£jri<  Damon  dragging  LueuUutwith  im. 

During  the  six  hours,  Bion^sius,  disguised,  visits  Pythian  in 
his  dungeon,  and  tells  him  that  soldiers  have  been  sent  for- 
ward to  stay  the  return  of  Damon,  and  endeavours  to  mince 
him  to  escape  from  the  prison  ;  Nicias,  the  father  of  Pyihiaii 
and  his  own  Calanthe  are  introduced,  each  imploring  him  to 
go  forth,  but  he  is  firm   to   his   trust  in   Damon^s  honor. 
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The  following  is  the  closing  scene  of  the  fifth,  and  con- 
cluding, act,  and  is  extremely  efifective  ;  the  characters  are 
Cdantke,  Dionysius,  Pythias  : — 

The  gmtet  qf  Ike  priaon  arejlung  open,  and  Ptthxas  w  discavertd.-^  He  adoancet, 

CaL    Pythias! 

Pgth.    CalADthe  here  !— Mv  poor  fond  girl  I 
Thoa  art  the  first  to  meet  me  here  at  the  block, 
Thoa  wilt  be  the  last  to  leave  me  at  the  grave  ! 
How  strangely  things  go  on  In  this  bad  world— 
This  was  my  wedding  day :  but  for  the  bride, 
I  did  not  think  of  snch  a  one  as  death  I 
I  deemed  I  should  have  gone  to  sleep  to-night, 
This  very  night  -not  on  the  earth's  cold  lap, 
Bat,  with  as  soft  a  bosom  for  my  pUIow, 
And  with  as  tme  and  fond  a  heart  throb  In  it 
To  lull  me  to  my  slumber,  as  e'er  yet 
Cooch'd  the  repose  of  love.— It  was,  Indeed, 
A  blissfal  sleep  to  wish  for  I 

CaL    O,  my  Pythias,  he  yet  may  come  ! 

Pyik.    Calanthe,  no  I— Remember 
That  Dionyslns  hath  prevented  it. 

Co/.  'That  was  an  idle  tale  of  this  old  man. 
And  he  may  yet  return. 

Pyth.    May  yet  return  ! 
Speak !— how  is  this  ?  return  !— 0  life  how  strong 
Thy  love  is  in  the  hearts  of  dying  men  I 
Thou  art  true  he  dld'st  say,  the  ^Tant  would  prevent 
Uls  coming  back  to  Syracuse. 

Dion.    1  wTong'd  him. 

Pyth.    Ha  I  were  it  possible  !— may  he  yet  oome  ? 

CaL    Into  the  sinews  of  the  horse  that  bears  him 
Put  swiftness,  gods  \ — ^let  him  outraoe  and  shame 
The  galloping  of  donds  upon  the  storm  t 
Blow  breexes  with  him ;  lend  every  feeble  aid 
Unto  his  motion ! — and  thou,  thrioe-soUd  earth, 
Forget  thy  immutable  fixedness— become 
Under  his  feet  like  flowing  water,  and 
Hither  flow  with  him  • 

Pyth.    I  have  taken  in 
All  the  horlson's  vast  circumference 
That  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun 
Opens  its  wide  expanse,  yet  do  I  see 
No  signal  of  his  coming !— Nay,  'tis  likely— 
0,  no — ^he  could  not  t  It  Is  impossible  1 

Cat.    I  say,  he  is  fidse  I  he  is  a  murderer ! 
He  will  not  come !  the  titdtor  doth  prefer 
life,  ignominious,  dastard  life!— Thou  minister 
Of  llight,  and  measurer  of  eternity 
In  this  great  purpose,  stay  thy  going  down. 
Great  sun,  behind  the  confines  of  the  world ! 
On  yonder  purple  mountains  make  thy  stand  I 
For  whOe  thine  eye  is  opened  on  mankind, 
Hope  will  abide  within  thy  blessed  beams— 
They  dare  not  do  the  murder  in  thy  presence  I 
Alas!  all  heedless  of  thy  fhmticcnr, 
He  plunges  down  the  precipice  of  Heaven  t 
Pythias— O,  Pythias! 

PytK    I  could  have  borne  to  die. 
Unmoved  by  Dionysiua— but  to  be  torn 
Green  fh>m  existence  by  the  ftlend  I  loved— 
Thus  from  the  blossoming  and  beauteous  tree 
Rent  by  the  treachery  of  him  I  trusted  I 
No !  no !  I  wrong  thee,  Damon,  by  that  half  thought^ 
Shame  on  the  foul  suspicion  I  he  hath  a  wife. 
And  chUd,  who  cannot  live  on.  earth  without  him, 
And  Heaven  has  flung  some  obstacle  tn  his  way 
To  keep  him  back,  and  leta  me  die  who  am 
Leas  worthy,  and  the  fitter. 

Pro.    Pythias,  advance! 
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Col.    No,  no !  why  alurald  he  yet  f  It  ts  aot  yet- 
By  an  the  godfl,  there  are  two  minutes  only ! 

Pro.    Take  a  hut  fiuBwell  of  yoar  mlatraia,  air. 
And  look  yoar  last  upon  the  aetthig  sun — 
And  do  hoth  quickly,  for  your  hoar  comes  on ! 

PSfUL    Come  hera,  Calanthe !  doaer  to  me,  yet  !— 
Ah!  what  a  cold  tranlllttoa  it  will  be 
From  this  warm  touch  all  fall  of  lite  and  beaaty, 
Unto  the  clammy  mould  of  the  deep  grave  ! 
I  pr'ythee,  my  Calanthe,  when  I  am  gone, 
If  thou  shoold'st  e'er  behold  my  hapless  Mend, 
Do  not  upbraid  him !    IMs,  my  lorely  one. 
Is  my  last  wish— Remember  it ! 

Cat.    Hush!  hush!    Stand  back  there ! 

Pjfth.    Take  her,  you  eternal  gods, 
Out  of  my  arms  into  your  own  !— Beftlend  her! 
And  let  life  glide  on  in  gentleness, 
For  she  is  gentle  and  doth  merit  it. 

Cat.    I  think  I  see  it 

Pro.    Lead  her  from  the  scaffold ! 

Pytk.    Arria,  receive  her  1— yet  one  kiss— farewell ! 
Thrice— thrice— fiu-ewell  I    I  am  ready,  sir. 

Cat.    Forbear! 
There  is  a  minute  left— look  there  I  look  there  \ 
But  'Us  so  far  off,  and  the  evening  diades 
Thicken  so  fast,  there  are  no  other  eyes 
But  mine  can  catch  it— Yet,  'tis  there !  I  see  it— 
A  shape  as  yet  so  vague  and  questionable 
'Tis  nothing,  Just  about  to  change  and  take 
The  faintest  form  of  something! 

Pyth.    Sweetest  lov«}! 

Damo.    Tour  duty,  ofQoer. 

Cat.    I  wUl  not  quit  him 
Until  ye  prove  I  see  it  not !— 'no  fbrce 
Till  then  shall  separate  us. 

Damo.    Tear  them  asonder ! 
Arria.  oondact  your  daughter -to  her  home 

Cat.    o,  send  me  not  awav'- Pythias,  thine  arms- 
Stretch  out  thine  arms,  and  keep  me !— see,  it  comes! 
Barbarians  1— Murderers  !~0,  yet  a  moment- 
Yet  but  one  pulse--one  heave  of  breath  t    O,  Heavens  1 

[She  nwotM,  and  it  carried  away  by  Jirria  and  Guards,] 

Pyih.    [  To  the  Executioner.} 
There  is  no  pang  in  thy  deep  wedge  of  steel 
After  that  parting.— Nay,  sir,  yoa  may  spare 
Yourself  the  pains  to  Ht  me  for  the  block. 
Damon,  I  do  foiglve  thee  i-^  btit  ask 
Some  tears  unto  my  ashes ! 

[  A  diiiami  thoutkeapd^Pythiai  leapt  upem  the  Sa^Md,] 
By  the  gods, 

A  horse,  and  honeraan !— Far  upon  the  hill 
They  wave  their  hats,  and  he  retoms  it— yet 
I  know  him  not— his  horse  is  at  the  stretch. 

Why  should  they  diont  as  he  oomes  on  ?    It  is 

No  .1  — that  was  too  anlike— bat  there,  now-'tbere ! 
O,  life,  I  scaroely  dare  to  wish  for  thee, 
And  yet  —that  Jatting  rook  has  hid  him  firom  roe— 
No !— let  it  not  be  Damon  I— he  has  a  wife 
And  child !— gods !  keep  him  baok  I 

Damon,    Where  Is  hef 
r  He  ruihet  fo,  and  ttandt/or  a  mMumt  looking  round,] 
Ha!  He  is  alive  I  untooehed!        [Laughi^  hyeteneaUgk] 
Ha!  hal  hat 

IFuUeupon  the  Sei^oldt] 

Pjfth.    The  0Ods  do  know  I  ooiud  have  died  for  Mm! 
And  yet  I  dared  to  donbt  1-J  dared  to  breathe 
The  batf-«tter*dbhMphemy ! 
He  fUnts !— How  thick 

This  wreath  of  burning  moisture  on  his  brow ! 
His  fiwe  Is  blaok  with  toll,  his  swelling  bulk 
Heaves  with  swift  pantings-^Damon,  my  dear  firlend ! 

Damon.    Where  am  I  f    Have  I  fkUen  from  my  horse 
That  I  am  stann'd,  and  on  my  baad  I  feel 
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A  weight  d  thickening  blood  I    What  h«s  befUlen  xne 

Tbo  honfble  cfmfasion  of  a  dream 

Is  yet  apon  my  sight — For  raercy'a  sake. 

Stay  me  not  Ittck— he  Is  about  to  die ! 

Pythiaa,  my  friend  1— Unloose  me,  villains,  or 

Tou  will  find  the  might  of  madnees  in  mine  arm  1 

[Seeing  Fythims.]    Speak  tomei  let  me  hear  tliy  voice  t 

Fyth     My  friend! 

Damon.    It  pierced  my  brain,  and  rnsfa'd  into  my  heart ! 
There's  lightning  in  it  !~That's  the  aaaffold— there 
The  Uoek—the  axe— the  executioner  1— 
Aad  here  he  lires  !-~I  have  fadm  in  my  sonl! 
[Em^aeing  Pythias}  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

PjfUL    Damon ! 

Z»am<m.    Ha !  ha! 
I  can  but  laogh!— 1  cannot  speak  to  thee! 
I  can  bat  play  the  maniac,  and  langh ! 
Thy  hand  !— 0,  let  me  grasp  thy  manly  hand!— 
It  la  an  honest  one, and  so  ismmel 
They  are  fit  to  clasp  each  other  !— Ha!  ha  I  ha ! 

Pjfth.    Would  that  my  death  could  have  preserved  thee  ! 

Damon.    Pythias, 

Even  in  the  very  crids  to  have  come, 

To  have  hit  the  very  forehead  of  old  time ! 

By  heavens!  had  I  arrived  an  homr  before 

1  should  not  feel  this  agony  of  Joy,— 

This  triumph  over  Dionyains  ! 

Ha !  ha !— But  did'st  thou  doobt  me  ?    Come,  thou  did'st— 

Own  it.  and  I'll  forgive. 

Pyth,    For  a  momenta 

Damon.    O  that  fUse  slave !— Pythias,  he  slew  my  horse. 
In  the  base  thoo^t  to  save  me !— I  would  have  kill'd  him 
And  to  a  predpioe  was  dragging  him, 
¥nten  from  the  very  brink  of  the  abyaa 
I  did  behold  a  traveller  afur. 
Bestriding  a  good  8teed«-I  ruah'd  upon  him. 
Choking  with  desperation,  and  yet  loud 
In  shrieking  anguish,  I  commanded  h>n> 
I>own  from  his  saddle ;  he  denied  me— but 
Would  I  then  be  denied  ?  As  hungry  tigers 
Clutch  their  poor  prey,  I  sprung  upon  his  throat. 
Thus,  thus  I  had  him,  Pythias.    Come,  your  horse, 
Your  horse,  your  horse,  I  cried.    Ha  1  ha!  ha! 

Dion.    Damon ! 

Damon.    1  am  here  upon  the  scaffold !  look  at  me ; 
I  am  standing  on  my  throne ;  as  proud  a  one 
As  yon  illumined  mountain,  where  the  sun 
Hakes  his  last  stand ;  let  him  look  on  me  too; 
He  never  did  behold  a  spectacle 
More  fhll  of  natural  glory.    Death  is— Ha  I 
All  Syracuse  starts  up  upon  her  hills, 
And  lifts  her  hundred  thousand  hands !    She  shouts ! 
Hark,  how  she  shouts !    0 1  Dionysius, 
When  wer't  thou  hi  thy  life  hail'd  with  a  peal 
Of  hearts  and  hands  like  that  one?   Shout  again! 
Again,  until  the  mountains  echo  yon. 
And  the  great  sea  joins  in  that  n^h^  voice, 
And  old  Lnoeladua,  the  Son  of  £arth, 
Stirs  in  his  mighty  caverns !    Tell  me,  slaves. 
Where  is  your  tyrant?  Let  me  see  him  now; 
Why  stands  he  hence  aloof  ?  Where  is  yoor  master? 
What  ia  become  of  Dionysius  ? 

I  would  behold,  and  lau^  at  him !       [  Di^nytitu  advances 
between  Damon  anmPythias,  and  throws  off  his  disguise. 

Dion.    Behold  me ! 

Damon  and  Pyth.    How ! 

Dion.    Stay  your  admiration  for  awhile, 
TUl  I  have  spoken  my  commandment  here.— 
Oo,  Damodes,  and  bid  a  herald  cry 
Wide  through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  gate 
Unto  the  most  remote  extremity. 
That  Dionysius,  tyrant  as  he  is. 
Gives  back  his  life  to  Damon ! 
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The  parting  scene  between  Dafnon  and  Lis  wife^  HermhM, 
and  his  child,  are  exquisitely  wrought  up,  and  have  ever  told 
upon  even  the  most  fastidious  audiences  :  the  power  is  not 
alone  that  of  situation,  the  language  is  poetical,  and  in  no  point 
strained  or  affected.  The  scenes  between  the  lovers,  PtfthioM  and 
Calanthe,  are  very  poetical,  and  marked  by  that  intensity  of 
passion,  so  powerfully  employed  in  The  Fetches,  and  iu  The 
Nowlana.  The  following  passages  may  be  placed  beside 
Claude  Jlfe?/«o/^^'*  description  of  the  imaginary  "vale,"  to  which 
he  would  convey  his  mistress.  Could  Bulwer  Lytton  have 
had  this  half  forgotten  tragedy  in  mind  when  writing  T^e 
Lady  of  Lyons  ? — 

A  Chancer  in  jtrria*t  House. 
Enter  PmaAa  mnd  Ca];.4STHk. 

Pvth.    So,  my  Calanthe,  yoa  would  wast«  the  moon  of  Hymen  in  thii 
lonely  spot  9 

Cal    In  sooth 
I  wonld,  for  'tis  the  ftdrest  place  In  Sicily : 
A  dell,  made  of  green  bean^;  with  its  shmbs 
Of  aromatic  sweetness,  growing  up 
The  nigged  monntaln*s  ddes,  as  cmmlngly 
As  the  nice  stmctnre  of  a  little  nest. 
Built  by  tvo  loYlng  nightingalea.   The  wind. 
That  comes  there,  rail  of  rudeness  fhmi  the  sea. 
Is  luird  into  a  bahny  breath  of  peace, 
The  moment  that  it  enters ;  and  'tis  said 
By  our  Sicilian  shepherds,  that  their  songs 
Have  in  this  place  a  wilder  melody. 
The  moontalns  all  about  it  are  the  haunts 
Of  many  a  fine  romantic  memory  I 
High  towers  old  £tna,  with  his  feet  deep  clad 
In  the  green  sandals  of  the  fttAhftU  spring : 
His  sides  array'd  in  winter,  and  his  flntmt 
Shooting  aloft  the  ererlasting  flame. 
On  the  right  hand  is  that  great  care.  In  which 
Huge  Polyphemus  dwelt,  between  whose  vast 
Colossal  limbs  the  artftd  Grecian  stole. 
On  the  oth^  dde, 
Is  Galatea's  dainty  dressing-room 
Wrought  In  the  living  marble ;  and  within 
Is  seen  the  fountain  where  she  used  to  twine 
The  ringlets  on  her  neck  that  did  ensnare 
The  melancholy  Cyclop.--But  what  care  you, 
A  soldier,  for  such  fontasies?    I  know 
A  way  that  better  shall  persuade  you  to 
That  place  for  our  sweet  murlage  residence- 
There  Damon  hath  his  villa— Ha  1  you  seem 
Determined  by  the  Ikst  proximity 
Of  such  a  Mendship,  more  than  all  my  love. 

Fifth.    Does  Damon  dweU  there  ? 

Cal.    No ;  his  Hermione 
And  his  young  boy — 0 1  'tis  a  beauteous  child  !— 
Are  sent  there  tmn  the  city's  noxious  air, 
And  he  doth  visit  them,  whene'er  the  state 
Gives  him  brief  respite.    Tell  me,  Pythias, 
Shall  we  not  see  the  Hymeneal  moon 
Glide  throuc^  the  blue  heavens  there  ? 

Pyth.    My  own  adored  one. 
If  thou  should'st  bid  me  sail  away  with  thee, 
To  seek  the  isles  of  the  Hesperides, 
I  would,  with  such  a  pilot,  spread  my  sail 
Beyond  the  trophies  of  great  Hercules, 
MiUdng  thine  eyes  my  Cynosure ! 
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Hw  success  of  the  t^edy  was  tlie  crowniug  glory  of 
Banim's  kopes  at  this  periods  All  the  London  papers  were 
onanimoas  in  its  praise,  and  referring  to  his  fire- work  and  other 
boyish  failnres,  and  Ajh  retorting  his  brother  Michael's 
caations,  he  wrote,  to  the  Latter,  announcing  his  success — "  at 
length,  my  dear  Michael,  one  of  my  siy^rockeU  has  gone  off.*' 

Macready  and^Charles  Kemble  played  most  gloriously;  it  was 
precisely  the  style  of  tragedy  most  approved  by  Macready-^ 
it  possessed  that  isolation  for  himsdf  which  rendered 
Btchdieu  so  marked  a  favorite  with  him,  and  not  less  so 
vith  the  audiences ;  besides,  Damon  and  PyUias  had  no 
rule  sufBciently  prominent  to  detract  from  the  int^est 
which  this  great  actor  desired  his  own  character  should 
possess.  Indeed  the  only  performer  who  failed  in  the 
representation  of  the  tragedy  was  Miss  Dance,  who  entirely 
misunderstood  the  conception  of  Calanthe. 

Always  desirous  that  the  dear  ones  at  home  should  rejoice 
and  share  in  the  pleasures  of  his  success,  Banim  thus  wrote 
to  his  father,  and  the  true  hearted  trurt  in  the  toil  of  the 
fiitaie,  and  the  purest  resolve  to  pay  the  few,  but,  to  him  great, 
debts  incurred  in  the  wild  di^ys,  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

''  Limerick,  June  ird,  1821. 
My  dear  Father, 

If  the  papers  have  not  alieady  informed  you  of  the  fact, 
this  letter  goes  to  tell  you,  that  at  length,  thanks  to  Ood,  a 
trump  has  turned  up  for  me.-— The  play  has  been  successful. — 
I  have  got  Mr.  SheiPs  letter,  giving  Macready's  account.-^ 
I  have  also  read  the  Courier,  Globe,  and  Morning  Chronicle.— 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  of  my  sucoess,  so  again^  I  am  a  free  man, 
my  debts  paid  to  the  last  farthing,  and  I  am  in  possession, 
once  more,  <rf  my  seat  by  the  old  fireside,  with  my  health 
better  ihan  ever  it  was  to  fit  me  for  working  on. 

The  moment  I  receive  even  part  of  the  proceeds,  I  will  fly 
to  Kilkenny  ;  that,  however,  may  be  some  weeks. — Joanna  is 
to  weave  a  laurel  crown  for  me  ;  my  poor  mother  shall  place 
it  on  my  brow,  and  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  happy  can  he" 

This  letter  it  will  be  perceived  was  written  from  Limerick. 
He  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for 
a  regular  series  of  articles  to  be  contributed  to  Ke  Limerick 
Evening  Poet,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  gather  local 
knowledge.  Whilst  staying  in  Limerick, and  visitingthe  remark* 
36 
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able  and  interesting  localities  of  the  city,  Banim  first  dis- 
covered that  the  stirring  era  of  the  Great  Bevolution,  and  the 
position  of  Ireland  at  that  period,  were  romantic  and  excithig 
in  all  the  glowing  colors  of  that  greatest  of  romances — ^historic 
fact ;  and  many  of  the  incidents  afterwards  introduced  in  his 
novel  The  Boyne  Water  were  suggested  by  local  association, 
and  treasured  in  bis  never  failing  memory*  Having  arranged 
his  business  in  Limerick,  Banim  returned  to  Dublin. 

Upon  arriving  in  town  he  found  every  party  and  grade  of 
citizens  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  proposed  visit  of  George 
the  Fourth  to  Ireland.  As  all  know,  the  King  did  then  paj  a 
visit  to  this  countiy^  remembered  only  as  having  incited  Byron 
to  compose  The  IrUi  Avatar,  and  by  the  erection  of  an  un- 
meaning granite  pillar  at  Kingstown.  Banim,  afterthe  departure 
of  the  King  for  England,  in  September,  1821,  went,  late  in  the 
same  month,  to  rejoin  the  dear  friends  at  home ;  and  his 
first  act  was  to  pay,  from  the  money  received  for  JDamm 
andPj/thiaSy  the  sums  due  to  the  creditors  of  former  days. 

This  reunion  was  a  happy  one;  he  did  not,  whilst  revisiting  old 
scenes,  and  reviving  old  memories — some  sad  and  drearv — ^n^- 
lect  the  duties  of  his  self  selected  profession.  Althou^  devot- 
ed to  literature,  he  still  desired  to  see  the  arts  supported  and 
encouraged.  With  all  Hterary  men  who  have  abandoned  the 
pencil  for  the  pen,  like  Hazlitt,  and  Hood,  and  Lover,  he  was 
ever  ready  in  assisting  to  secure  the  interests  of  his  old 
associates,  and  of  their  profession.  When  Banim  foond 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  about  to  erect  a  testimonial  to 
commemorate  the  Royal  Visit,  (and  this  project,  as  all  our  pro- 
jects of  the  same  kind,  ended  but  in  failure,)  bethought  that  the 
time  was  suitable  for  introducing  to  the  public  attention  the 
requirements  of  Art  in  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  whilst  still  in  Kilkenny,  he  commenced  the 
composition  of  a  letter  which  he  completed  before  his  retora 
to  Dublin.  It  was  published  in  the  month  of  January,  1822, 
by  Milliken.  It  is  in  pamphlet  shape,  and  extends  tothirtj- 
two  pages.  The  title-page  is  the  following :  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Committee  Appointed  to  Appropriate  a  Fund  for  a  National 
Testimonial,  Commemorative  of  His  Majesty's  First  Visit  to 
Ireland.  By  John  Banim,  Esq;"  and  the  letter  is  dedicated 
— "To  Those  of  Every  Class  who  have  Contributed  Any  Snm 
Towards  I  he  Erection  of  A  National  Testimonial,  Commemor* 
ative  of  His  Majesty's  First  Visit  To  Ireland." 
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He  commences  by  recounting  the  various  plans  proposed, 
aud  after  sbowing  that  all  professions,  and  all  bodies  in  the 
city  possess  appropriate  buildings  in  which  to  assemble,  that  all 
profeaaons —  save  one — ^are  enabled  to  claim  some  particular 
{ilaceof  meeting  as  their  own,  for  all  their  peculiar  uses  and  por- 
poses,  he  demands — "  Where  is  your  Temple  of  Art  ?  Wheie 
is  jour  Louvre  or  Somerset  House  ?"  lie  then  instances  the 
support  given  to  Art  by  the  great  statesmen  and  rulers  of  other 
nations;  but,  assuming  thatitmay  be  contended  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  professions  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  serious  contemplation  of  an  outlay  of 
the  fand  collected,  in  erecting  an  Irish  r^ational  Gallery  and 
ScLool  of  Art,  he  writes,  referring  to  the  great  men  who  have 
been  the  patrons  of  Art,  thus : — 

"  With  the  theorist  who  may  thinlc  the  immortal  names  we  have 
glanced  at  were  or  are  wrong  m  their  large  and  national  estimation 
of  art;  with  the  political  huxter  who  picks  his  steps  through  every 
path  of  cnltivated  pursuit,  leaning  on  Adam  Smith  as  on  a  walking- 
stick;  with  him,  to  whose  stunted  apprehension  this  spacious  and 
flowery  world  is  hut  a  sales-market  or  a  compting- house,  and  mind 
and  taJent,  in  all  their  varied  impulses  and  uncontrollable  tendencies, 
predoomed  exclusively  to  buy  and  sell^  and  barter  and  calculate  ;— 
vith  him  to  whose  taste  the  pounds,  shUlings,  and  pence  of  a  nation 
are  the  most  glorious  acquirements  of  a  nation,  and  who  is  well 
prepared  to  run  us  up  and  down  the  politico-economical  gamut  on 
everv  note  and  key  of  '  increase  and  of  supply,'  '  demand  and 
market,' —  with  such  a  theorist  we  have  another  appeal.  If 
individuals  of  the  order  we  have  mentioned  be  wrong,  let  us  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  past  and  present  civilized  world  on  the  importance 
of  the  Arts^  generally. 

Egypt  is  a  wilderness.  We  only  remember  that  «he  was.  But 
of  oiir  recollections  of  her  old  name,  which  is  the  most  lively-— the 
m<»t  interesting  ?  which  most  arouses  our  sympathy,  commands  our 
respect,  our  veneration  ?  Is  it  our  recollection  of  her  wealth,  her 
gaudiness,  her  arms,  her  commerce  ?— >No :  it  is  her  mind,  and  not 
her  wealth;  her  philosophy,  and  not  her  arms ;  her  arts,  and  not  her 
commerce,  which  we  remember  with  vivacity,  which  we  admire, 
respect,  emulate.  We  explore  her  waste  places  for  one  atom  of 
ber  art ;  if  found,  we  cherish  it  as  a  Saint's  relic  or  a  parent's 
memento,  and  we  point  to  it  and  say,    *  This  is  a  part  of  Egypt.' 

Her  foster-child,  Qreece — old  Greece,  has  left  us  a  greater  variety 
of  models  for  admiration.  Her  laws,  her  arms,  her  poets,  orators, 
heroes,  either  were  more  distinguished,  or  history  has  better  defined 
and  transmitted  them  to  us.  They  invite  our  attention  equally  with 
her  arts— but  only  equally.  With  her  Lycnrgus,  her  Homer,  her 
Leonidas,  we  rank  her  Phidias,  her  Praxiteles^  her  Appelles  ; 
and  while  we   born    at    the   recollection  of    her  Marathon   and 
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Tbermopyle,  we  glow  with  m  pure  an  ardour  over  th«  his- 
torical memory  of  her  picturea  Thunderer,  or  in  the  actual 
presence  of  her  Famese  and  Apollo.  In  Greece,  a  painter* 
was  allowed  to  assume  the  regal  purple  and  gulden  crown.  lo 
Greece,  painters  and  statuaries  were  eligible  to  the  hieheet  offices 
ofthe  state,  t  In  Greece,  it  was  the  law  that  none  oat  men  of 
noble  birth  should  profess  the  Art  %  Pamphilus,  the  master  of 
Apelles,  was  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  artist.  Bj 
his  influence  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Art  were  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Greece,  and  its  acquirement  associated  with 
a  liberal  education.§  When  Emilius,  after  subduing  all  Macedonia, 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  most  renowned  philosopher  to 
educate  his  children,  and  their  best  painter  to  superintend  the 
ornaments  for  his  triumph,  the  Athenians  sent  Metrodorus  to  the 
Roman  General,  telling  him,  they  had  provided  in  one  person  all 
he  had  required  of  two.  ||     Metrodorus  was  an  artist. 

From  the  political  structure  of  ancient  Rome,  we  must  not 
expect  much  practical  excellence  in  the  Art.  But  that  which  the 
Romans  either  did  not  or  could  not  rival,  they  knew  how  to  admire 
and  appreciate.  Quinctilian,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  are  often  the  his- 
torians or  eulogists  of  ancient  Art ;  and  Cicero  himself  plucks  from 
the  garland  of  the  graphic  muse  some  of  his  sweetest  flowers  of 
exemplification. 

The  Augustan  age  of  Britain  does  not  present  a  character  which 
stands  more  boldly  forward  than  that  of  Reynolds.  Those  who 
do,  and  those  who  do  not,  understand  his  excellence,  concur  in 
estimating  it  as  a  high  national  honor  and  ornament.  The  more 
than  Augustin  age  of  Britain-^her  present  age,  displays  a  galaxy 
of  talent,  as  variously  as  it  is  consummatelv  excellent.  Witn  the 
senate,  the  field,  the  cabinet— with  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  ffreat 
and  immortal  names  are  connected.  Tet,  affidnst  any  of  uem, 
the  names  of  West  and  Lawrence  may  be  fearlessly  arrayed.  They 
stand  as  high  as  any  in  national  estimation.  They  are  as  often 
appealed  to  as  evidence  of  national  character.  They  are  as  much 
the  boast  of  their  country.  Their  fame  is  as  widely  diffused 
through  polite  nations.  They  are  parallels  to  Britain^  proudest 
names,  and  can  be  produced  to  the  same  extent. 

During  thirty  years,  the  profession  of  arms  would  seem  to  ha?e 
been  the  only  one  pursued  with  enthusiasm  in  Prance,  yet  her  Artj 
were  not  forgotten.  In  the  hot  career  of  her  unrivalled  success, 
elated  and  laurelled  with  triumph,  France  could  pause,  and  holdout 
to  Art  the  hand  of  patronage  and  protection.  The  genius  of  victory, 
'      »      ■  ■   ■  — —,,,.. 

*  Appelles. 

t  Vide  Moore — F,  Junius  de  pietura  veterum, 

t  Pliny*  §  Pliny. 

I  TurnbuU— Rise  and  Decline  of  Art  in  ancient  Greece  and  modern 
Italy. 
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gathering  up  all  her  trophies,  often  came  to  the  g^eniua  of  Art, 
ind  sued  for  her  graphic  immortality.  Denon^  David,  Le  Fever, 
Le  Thevre,  were  or  are  cotemporaneoua  with  every  era  of  thirty 
tears  of  political  convulsion  in  France; — bright  names,  like  brtght 
stars,  have  risen  around  them  in  the  national  horizen,  yet  theirs  have 
Bot  been  eclipsed. 

Italy  has,  at  present,  no  name,  no  character,  but  that  which  her 
Arts  reflect  upon  her.  It  is  the  only  current  which  keeps  her  floating 
up  to  the  level  of  nations.  Italy,  that  was  the  war-school  of  the  world — 
whose  thought  was  intelligence-^whose  tongue  was  oratory— whose 
breath  was  patriotism — whose  sword  was  victory — Italy  is  a  pro- 
rince— 4Ln  abject,  trampled  province.  Her  Tully,  her  Cato,  her 
Scipioy  her  Augustus,  her  Brutus,  are  no  more. — Italy  has  only  her 
Ganova." 

We  here  close  the  Second  Part  of  the  Biography  of  John 
Bauim.  We  have,  in  it,  endeavoured  to  tell,  through  his  own  let^ 
t€rs,  the  story  of  his  life  from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-fourth 
year;  and  have  shown  his  first  struggles  and  successes  in  the 
hard  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

He  was  now  warned  by  failure ;  he  was  honest  and  honorable 
in  successes ;  and  what  the  reader  knows  him  to  be  now,  he  will 
find  him  to  the  end — earnest,  true  souled,  not  perfect — only 
a  man.  Bat  a  man  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  grandest  word, 
A  man  who  would  pay  the  debts  of  folly;  a  man  who  would 
fear  no  pain,  or  labor,  or  want,  or  privation,  in  working  out 
the  bright,  golden  fame  which  he  hoped  to  win  by  his  own  genius. 

"I  KNOW  NOT  HOW  LONG  I  COULD  FAST  ;    EVEN  THAT  1  MAY  BE 

CALLED  ON  TO  TEY."  So  he  WTotc  to  Michacl — could  a  heart 
like  this  fail  ? — and  mark  he  wrote  it  hopefully,  above  all,  dar- 
ingly and  not  heedlessly — ^for  this  follows — ''I  have  been  the 

BKST  PAKT  OF  TWO  DAYS  WITHOUT  TASTING  FOOD  OF  LATE, 
OFTEN  HAVE  I  GONE  TO  WHISTLE  FOR  MY  DINNEE  ;  AND  ONCE 
I  WALKED   ABOUT  THE    TOWN  ALL  NIGHT  FOR  THE  WANT  OF   A 

BED.''  This  was  the  man  to  succeed — he  never  feared  the  world, 
he  never  doubted,  because  he  had  proved  himself;  he  knew 
the  thought  which  has  been  so  graphically  expressed  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  in  the  Ouesses  At  Truth--^'  Half  the  failures 
in  hfe  arise  from  pulling  in  one's  horse  as  he  is  leaping/' 
All  these  things  will  be  clear  and  plain  when  we  come,  as 
we  shall  next,  to  write  of  Banim's  marriage,  and  of  his  early 
struggles  and  literary  successes  in  the  great  city,  towards  which 
all  his  aspirations  bad  long  tended;  and  now,  more  strongly 
than  ever,  his  soul  was,  as  Tennyson  sings — 
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**  Yearning  for  the  krgc  excitement  that  the  coming  jcais 

would  yield. 
Eager-hearted  as  a  bov  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's 

field. 
And  at  night  along  the  dosky  highway  near  and  nearer 

drawn. 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary 

dawn  ; 
And  his  spirit  leaped  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him 

then. 
Underneath  the  light  he  looked  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men.** 

''  Among  the  throngs  of  men''  he  fought  and  straggled  to  his 
object,  as  we  all  fight  and  strive,  but  he  came  forth  a  victor,  witb 
fewer  stains  of  selfishness,  and  with  richer  store  of  goodness, 
and  of  manly  feeling,  than  most  of  those  who  have  toiled,  amidst 
wants  and  sorrows,  can  possess.  And  as  time  passed  by,  when 
years  of  pain  had  worn  out  the  poor  racked  and  broken  body, 
the  heart  was  as  of  old,  and  the  grief-wearied  man 
of  184^  was  unchanged  from  that  blithe  John  Banim,  so  fuQ  of 
hope  and  joy,  who  wrote,  in  1821,  so  gaily — "  At  length,  mj 
dear  Michael,  one  of  my  sky-rockets  has  gone  off/' 

And  so  the  life  of  the  literary  man  of  our  day  was  entered 
upon.  To  Banim,  as  to  all  others,  it  was  the  cold,  stem 
encliantress,  the  demon  Mistress,  that  wins  men's  love,  and 
then  claims  health,  and  energy,  and  buoyant  youth's  bright 
blooming  hours,  as  smallest  duties  offered  in  her  worship— and 
thus  Banim,  and  Laman  Blanchard,  and  Thomas  Hood,  hare 
each  been  types  of  this  class,  and  to  each  we  may  apply  these 
lines  of  Charles  Mackey  : — 

"  'Mid  his  writing, 

And  inditing, 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away, 

Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 

Found  completion  at  his  hand**' 


Abt.  IV.  PBISONS  AND  PRISON  DISCIPLINE, 
PAST  AND  PEESENT. 

1.  Chiiplers  an  Prisons  and  Prisoners.     By  Joseph  Kingsmill* 

M.  A.  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  London.  Third 
Edition.     London :  Longman  and  Co.  1854. 

2.  Prison  Discipline  ;  and  lie  Advantages  of  the  Separate  System 

of  Imprisontnent,  With  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  JDisd^ 
pliue  now  Pursued  in  the  New  County  Gaol  at  Reading, 
Bj  the  Bev.  J.  Field,  M. A.  Chaplain,  2  vols.  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.  1848. 

3.  Charge  Delivered  by  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Recorder  of 

Birmingham,  to  the  Orand  Jury  of  that  Borough,  on  the 
20M  ^  October,  1858,  at  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Ses- 
sione  ^  the  Peace,  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1858. 

4.  Chaplain's  Twenty-ninth  Report,  on  the  Preston  House  of 

Correction.  Presented  to  the  Magistrates  of  Lancashire, 
1853.     London :  Whittaker  and  Co.  1853. 

5.  Account  of  the  Public  Prison  of  Valencia,  With  Observations. 

By  Captain  Maconochie,  B.N.,  K.H.  London:  Charles 
Gilpin.  1852. 
War,  viewed  in  its  most  favourable  light  and  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances,  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  national  dis- 
aster. The  vast  expenditure  of  public  resources,  increased  taxa- 
tion, interruption  of  trade,  and  loss  of  life,  are  among  the  se^ 
rious  evils  it  entails  upon  a  country  ;  while  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  legislature  being  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
its  management  and  progress,  reforms  demanded  by  feelings 
of  humanity  and  the  well  being  of  society,  are  in  consequence 
postponed  or  laid  aside.  We  are  far  from  desiring  under 
present  circumstances,  to  unduly  press  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public,  matters  of  social  importance.  Engaged,  as  we  are,  in 
war  with  an  empire,  whose  vast  extent  and  physical  resources 
have  constituted  her  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Eu- 
rope, and  whose  unrighteous  ambition  and  unparralled  des* 
potism,  demands  severe  and  condign  punishment ;  a  war  essen- 
tially just  in  the  objects  at  which  it  aims,  entered  upon 
after  the  most  patient  endeavours  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
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the  blessings  of  peace ;  a  war  of  right  against  mi^t^  of  eiviliz- 
ation  against  barbarism^  of  hberty  against  uppresaon ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  throw  our  undivided  energies  into  the  c(»itest,  and  ob- 
tain as  ^peedly  as  possible,  an  equitaUe  and  lasting  peace. 
But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  source  of  r^ret  to  all  well 
thinking  men,  to  all  who  have  the  social  amelioration  of  their 
race  at  heart,  to  feel,  that  the  cause  of  civilization  and  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  classes,  must  receive,  even,  a  temporary 
check ;  that  social  progress  and  reforms  must  for  the  time  be 
abandoned,  and  the  benefits  derivable  therefrom,  postponed, 
perhaps  for  years  to  come.  In  a  country  however  like  ours, 
where  so  much  active  philanthropy  prevaik,  where  so  many 
noble  societies  exist,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  extending  the  blessing  of  tme  and 
genuine  religion,  to  the  abodes  of  sonalcMr  and  vice ;  and 
who  devote,  as  they  have  done,  and  will  still  continue  to  do, 
their  best  energies  towards  the  objects  they  have  in  view ;  it  is 
difficult  to  conclude,  that  the  cause  of  the  ^  poor  and  perish- 
ing classes'^  of  our  fellow  country  men,  will  be  fo^tten,  or 
permitted  to  fall  into  neglect.  Nor  need  the  period  which 
elapses  in  the  interval  be  lost,  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  gather 
information,  to  collect  facts,  and  quietly  to  digest  schemes 
of  relief  and  social  improvement,  so  that,  when  the  time  for 
action  arrives,  they  may  be  safely  carried  into  execution, 
without  danger  of  that  ill  success,  which  is  sure  to  attend  a 
hasty  change,  and  materially  injures  the  cause  of  reform  in  the 
minds  of  many,  whose  sympathies  it  would  be  desirable  to  enlist. 
It  is  with  this  object,  in  connection  with  papers  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  we  would 
desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  that  veij  im- 
portant branch  of  our  social  economy-^the  treatment  oi  our 
criminal  population  ;  and  to  diseuss  the  means  best  adapted 
for  the  reformation  of  the  criminals  themselves,  and  thegraaQal 
healing  of  that  deep  seated  gangrene  which  corrupts  and  preys 
upon  the  life  blood  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  impossible  to 
overate  or  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  subject.  It 
forms  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  great,  social  problem  of  the 
day — By  what  means  can  we  diminish  crime,  how  stay  the  de- 
solating flood  of  ignorance  and  vice  ?  Aye,  that  m  the  question— 
If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  compare  the  present  with  the 
past,  we  are  almost  startled  by  the  rapid  advance,  made  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  all  the  sources  of  our  material  prosperity. 
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New  mines  of  golden  ireasare  have  been  discovered^  and  fears 
are  even  entertained,  lest  the  precious  metals  should  become  a 
drug  ;  science  continues  to  advance  and  iUumine  the  myste- 
riooa  secrets  of  boundless  space ;  electricity  and  magnetism 
have  been  domesticated  j  commerce  has  opened  up  new  countries^ 
supplied  new  luxuries  and  created  new  wants,  and  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  earth  are  daily  applied  to  uses  heretofore  un- 
known.  But  nevertheless,  crime^  and  sqnalor,  and  vice,  and 
want^  and  ignorance,  and  distress,  still  continue  to  exist;  ^  and 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  however  lavishly  science  and  pro- 
gress may  have  bestowed  their  choicest  favours  upon  the  rich, 
they  have  sadly  sUghted  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Can  then 
nothing  be  done ;  shall  we  quietly  enjoy  the  advantages  we  pos* 
sess,  regard  with  indifference  the  calamities  of  others,  and  per- 
mit this  ''  worm  in  the  bud''  to  exist  in  tlie  heart  of  our  social 
system  !  Assuredly  not,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  common 

Kiunber  of  FersonB  charged  with  offences  at  Quarter  Seaaions  and 
from  ]848  to   1852:. 


DiTlfllon. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 

1862. 

27,510 
17,678 
4,027 

Average 

Poptdation 
in  186L 

EDffaBd  a  WaleSL 
Inland. 
Seotiand. 

30,849 

88,022 

KoBeturn 

27,818 

41,980 

4,367 

28,818 
81,828 
4.468 

27,960 
24,684 
4,001 

28,089 
80,888 
4,209 

17,922,768 
6,616,794 

2,870,784 

Total  Population. 

Average  of  Five  Years. 

about 

37,309.846 

88,186 

lln  624 

Table  shewing  the  nnmher  of  offences  sent  for  trial  at  Quarter  Ses- 
•ions  and  Assizes,  summary  conrictions  and  pettjr  offences,  in  Ireland, 
for  the  jears  1850,  1851  andlS52: 


Tear. 

IMO 
1861 
1863 

Bmnmaiyoonvictioiis 
and  ptity  offences. 

Cases  at  Qnaiier 
Sessions  A  Assixe. 

Total 

Proportion  to  Popu- 
lation. 

78.740 
84,686 
78,719 

81,836 
24.684 
17,678 

110,066 

109,920 

96,897 

Iin468 
1  in  477 
1  in  626 

If  to  the  68,000  persons  annually  charged  with  offences  at  Assizes 
and  Quarter  Sessions,  we  add    the  numt^  summarily  convicted,  and 
those  also  who  may  not  have  been  made  amenable  to  Justice,  we  may  « 
fairly  take  the  amount  of  our   criminal  population  to  exceed  half  a 
mUUon,    The  decrease  of  crime  in  Ireland  is  verj  remarkablet 
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coantry^  to  provide,  as  far  as  the  means  within  our  power  en- 
able us,  with  oar  purses^  our  talents,  and  our  energies,  for  the 
reformation  of  our  criminal  population;  to  removethe  temptations 
which  want  and  distress  sapply ;  to  take  away  by  sound  edu- 
cation,  the  hindrances  which  oppose  the  free  exercise  and 
promptings  of  that  conscience  which  is  implanted  in  us  all;  to 
repeal  those  laws  which  create  offences;  and  to  promote  a  competi- 
tion for  virtue  among  the  neglected  classes  of  society — But  there 
are  still  higher,  and  still  nobler  incentives,  to  urge  us  onwards  in 
the  cause  of  reform,  than  those  suggested  by  an  anxiety  for  the 
well  being  of  the  State ;  viz.  the  eternal  interests  of  thousands,^ 
and  that  desire,  which  arises  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  excited 
by  the  love  bestowed  upon  us,  to  make  known  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  and  its  healing  truths.     Let  the  reader  reflect  but 
for  a  moment,  on  the  moral  condition  of  that  almost  countless 
throng,  of  men,  women  and  children  educated  in  crime,  persons 
who,  perhaps,  have  ffrown  up  from  infancy  to  manhood  withoat 
tiie  means  of  knowledge  or  religious  education,  deprived  per- 
haps of  the  cfpporluniiies,  we    more    highly   favoured  have 
enjoyed  ;   let  the  reader  reflect,  and  a  feeling  of  pity  and  re- 
sDonsibility  must  surelv  awaken  in  his  heart,  if  he  values  the 
blessings  he  has  himself  received,  and  acknowledges  the  debt 
he  owes  to  Him,  "  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,   even  when  we  were  dead  in  sin,  and 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  others,  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation,  and    took  upon  him  the   form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.^'t      Can  we 
then  view  our  criminals  with  other  feelings  then  those  of  pity;  can 
we  forget  our  own  sinful  nature,  our  own  worthlessness  in  the 
estimation  of  Him  who  is  of  "  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil  f'l 
can  we  call  to  mind  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  accusers  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  "  he  who  is  without  sin  among  you 


*  It  has  been  computed  that  in  London  above  12,000  children  are 
trained  in  crime,  3000  are  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  4000  are  annually 
committed  for  crimes,  10,000  are  addicted  to  gambling,  20,000  to 
begging,  30,000  lire  by  theft  and  firaud,  23,000  are  found  helplesdy 
drunk  in  the  streets,  150,000  are  habitual  gin  drinkers,  and  150.000 
live  in  systematic  prostitution  and  profligacy  ** — Law  Mag,  Vol*  z.  N,S, 
p,  247. 

t  Eph.  u.  4.  3.    PhU.  ii.  7.    2  Cor.  v,  21. 

:  Habakkuk,  i.  13.    John,  viii.  7.    Rom.  v.  8. 
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let  him  6rst  cast  a  stone  at  her/'  and  remember  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  their  consciences^  when  we  read  that  "  they  went 
oat  one  bj  one^  beginning  at  the  eldest  even  unto  the  last/' 
without  acknowledging  that  we  are  their  fellow  criminals,  and 
that  a  *'  real  Christian  is  himself  a  pardoned  convict,  for  God 
commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us  i'* 

**  When  we  are  considering  the  claims  of  such  individuals  upon 
our  pitj»**  to  use  the  language  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  preaching 
on  behalf  of  the  PhiIantm*ophic  Society,  **  we  can  only  look  upon  them 
as  oiir  fellow  creatures ;  as  partaking  of  our  common  nature^  with  all 
its  frailty  and  corruption,  and  with  all  its  dignity,  its  high  destinies, 
and  boundless  prospects ;  but  placed,  by  the  insrutable  dispensations 
of  Providence,  in  a  situation  widely  different  from  ours,  and  when  we 
reflect  on  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and 
on  the  privileees  which  we  have  enjoyed,  can  we  help  asking 
ourselves,  whetner  the  vast  difference  between  our  lot  and  tneirs  has 
been  owing,  either  to  their  fault  or  to  our  merit  ?  but  when  the 
di^rence  of  circumstances  affects  the  interests,  not  merely  of  time,  but 
of  eternity :  when  the  health  and  safety  of  the  soul,  and  its  final 
doom,  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hopes  of  glory  are  at  stake — then, 
to  be  distinguished  by  peculiar  advantages,  to  abound  while  others 
want,  is  indeed  a  high  and  precious  privilege  :  hut  it  is,  likewise,  a 
most  mysterious  and  awfiil  one,  and,  to  a  well  disposed  mind,  it  would 
be  almost  an  insupportable  burden,  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  an  endeavour  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  of  a  wish 
to  communicate  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  others."* 

Who,  writes  Mr.  Kingsmill,  '*  who  is  that  wretched  man  in 
yonder  felon  cell  ?  or  that  twice  fallen  woman  in  her  prison 
dress?  Once  thev  were  children,  blithe  and  merry,  their 
father's  pride  and  their  mother's  joy.  They  grew  up,  and  were 
lor  a  whue  virtuous,  and  they  were  happy  and  free.  Oh  !  how 
sadly  altered  now  1  who  are  they.  That  man  is  thy  brother ;  that 
woman  thy  sister.     Oh  I  act  as  a  brother  towards  them.''  f 

It  is  with  such  views,  and  animated  by  such  principles,  we 
would  apply  ourselves  to  the  task. 

The  did  and  erroneous  idea  that  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted by  the  state  as  a  retaliation  for  the  commision  of  a  crime 
— ^''an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth" — rather  than 
for  the  moral  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  criminal  himself, 
has  yielded  to  higher  principles,  and  we  may  safely  sav  is  no 
longer  entertained,  either  by  those  entrusted  with  the  aaminis- 


*  KingsmUl  p.  21.    t  P»Se  312. 
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tration  of  the  Law,  or  the  care  and  management  of  our  gaok 
The  criminal  is  now  taught  to  regard  the  discipline  to  which 
he  is  subjected,  as  the  mode  best  adapted  for  reclaiming  from 
sin,  those  who  have  fallen  from  the  path  of  virtue;  not  for  the 
mere  nuroose  of  inflicting  pain  and  loss  of  liberty :  the  prisoner 
who  looks  upon  the  punishmeut  he  suffers  in  the  light  of  a 
retaliation  inflicted  by  me  state  for  the  violation  of  its  laws,  and 
this  is  of  course  the  view  generally  adopted  by  criminals,  and 
leaves  his  gaol  uninstructed  in  the  true  object  for  which  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted,  enters  again  into  society  with  his  worst 
passions  roused  to  hostility,  places  himself  in  antagonism  to 
society,  instead  of  in  harmonv  with  its  interests,  and  learns  to  re- 
gard his  fellow  citizens  as  the  just  and  legitimate  prey  for  his 
fature  depredations ;  he  becomes  a  missionary  of  evil,  he  spreads, 
systematically,  moral  contagion  among  those  as  yet  unstained 
with  guilty  perpetuating  vice  and  re-producing  crime. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  state  our  belief^  that  mere  secular 
education,  the  mere  knowledge  of  reading  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, is  wholly  valueless,  taken  by  itself,  for  reforming  the  crimi^ 
nal;  and  further,  we  believe  that  the  mere  formal  observance  of 
religious  duties  is  equally  valueless :  the  convict  may  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayers  from  week's  end  to  week's  end, 
he  may  partake  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  he  may  listen  to  sermon  after  sermon  and 
lecture  after  lecture,  and  yet  the  heart  may  remain  untouched ; 
and  dissimulation,  that  studied  accomplishment  of  the  criminal, 
may  enjoy  its  silent  victory — But  mark  the  result.  Ue  leaves 
his  prison,  but  to  return,  like  *'  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the 
sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire/'  The 
formularies  of  Religion  are  of  value  and  are  prized  by  the  troe 
Christian  alone,  they  can  never  make  a  man  a  Christian.  How 
many  chaplains  are  there,  who  overlook  these  piain  truths ;  who 
are  sedulous  in  observing  the  stated  and  appointed  duties  o[ 
their  ofiice,  but  who  neglect  the  "one  thing  needful—"  bj  fre- 
quent personal  intercourse  with  the  prisoner,  and  by  fsith- 
fuUy  and  affectionately  laying  before  him  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
to  awaken,  through  the  instrumentality  of  God's  inspired  word, 
the  slumbering  and  forgotten  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love. 
The  politician,  with  some  degree  of  exultation,  points  to  statisti- 
cal returns,  and  the  difference  which  is  shown  by  them  to  exist 
between  the  number  of  those  convicted  of  crime,  who  can  read 
and  write,  and  who  are  unable  to  do  so;  as  justifying  the  coa- 
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dasion  that  mere  secular  edncation  improves  the  morals,  and 
is  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  advance  of  crime ;  extend, 
say  they,  the  blessings  of  reading  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
you  will  gaiQ  the  desired  end  I  No  such  thing — ^we  do  not  stay 
to  inquire,  whether  a  state  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  combin- 
ing Bible  instruction  with  secular  education,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  by  crime  have  forfeited  their  liberty ;  we  agree  with 
Macaulay,  that  if  the  state  has  aright  to  hang,  it  has  a  ri^ht  to 
educate ;  but  we  deny,  tliat  the  fact  of  less  crime  appearing  to 
eiist  among  those  who  read  and  write,  proves  the  conclusion 
above  referred  to,  to  be  correct;  if  it  be  meant,  that  the  possess- 
ion of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  sufiBcent  to  deter  men  from 
committing  offences  against  good  morals  or  the  established  laws 
of  their  country.  ''  Beading  and  writing''  form  but  the  earmark 
applied  to  distinguish  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes  in 
statistical  tables ;  and  we  find  by  experience  less  crime  among 
those  who  read  and  write,  became  the  class  so  distinguishea 
has  in  general  acquired  some  education  in  religious  principles ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  greater  proportion  of  crime 
to  exist  among  those  who  neither  read  nor  write,  not  because 
they  are  ignorant  in  this  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  but 
beeauee  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
such  instruiction,  have  seldom  possessed  the  advantage  of  a 
scnptoral  education. 

To  Justify  the  conclusion  so  flippantly  arrived  at,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  class  who  received  an  education  in 
the  mere  elements  of  reading  writing  and  arithmetic,  had  not 
leceived  a  greater  amount  of  religious  instruction  than  those 
who  are  officially  described  as  ignorant  and  uneducated.  It  is 
not  therefore,  by  teaching  the  classes  to  read  and  write  aloue, 
or  in  other  words,  giving  them  a  secular  education,  (though  we 
are  far  froip  asserting  that  this  would  be  of  no  advantage)  but, 
by  combining  with  such  instruction,  education  in  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  that  we  can  alone  hope  or  expect  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  result 

Mr.  Kingsmill,  in  his  interesting  work,  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  favored  his  readers  with  the 
written  answers,  given  by  one  hundred  convicts  to  the  question, 
''What  was  the  first  cause  of  all  your  troubles?''  Mr.  Kingsmill 
states  that  the  answers  *'  are  selected  from  a  larger  number, 
only  for  their  greater  brevity  and  clearness :"  we  extract  a  few 
vbich  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  entire. 
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*'  2.  The  first  cause  of  my  troubles  was  bad  company  and  the  love 
of  money,  and  because  I  would  not  hearken  unto  my  parents'  good 
advice,  but  followed  the  inclinations  of  my  own  wicked  neart. 

10.  Disobedience  towards  both  my  Heavenly  and  earthly  father. 

18.  Keeping  bad  company,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  my 
father,  who  at  last  turned  me  out  of  doors;  so  having  no  home,  I  fell 
to  dishonest  means.  The  pleasures  of  sin  were  sweet ;  and  one  crime 
brought  on  another,  until  Ood,  in  his  ProTidence,  put  a  stop  to  my 
career. 

21.  I  was  a  fool,  and  said  in  my  heart,  there  is  no  God. 

50  The  cause  of  all  my  trouble  has  been  through  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  being  out  all  night  card-playing,  which  caused  me  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  much  more  than  1  could  earn  by  my  own 
honest  industry.  So  that,  to  supply  my  wants,  I  became  dishonest, which 
got  me  into  trouble,  and  was  the  mean:)  of  my  being  sent  for  one 
month  to  the  Warwick  House  of  Correction.  In  this  prison  I  was  used 
well ;  I  knew  some  of  the  prisoners ;  but  instead  of  being  made  better 
by  the  punishment,  my  mind  became  more  abandoned. 

60.  Casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  putting  Him  and  His  Command- 
ments  out  of  my  thoughts,  stifling  the  convictions  of  conscience,  self- 
dependance,  forsaking  home,  throwing  myself  in  the  way  of  committ- 
ing sin,  by  being  employed  in  an  unjust  system  of  transacting  business, 
for  the  sake  of  lucre.   These  formed  the  source  of  my  present  fall. 

74.  Dissipation  and  company  were  some  of  the  causes. 

86.  The  first  cause  of  my  troubles,  for  which  I  have  no  person 
to  blame  but  mybelf.  I  was  left  without  a  father  when  at  the  age  of 
five  years  old.  I  had  a  tender  mother ;  never  lived  one  so  fond  of  a 
child  as  my  mother  was  of  me.  I  was  allowed  any  thing  she  could  get 
for  me ;  I  was  allowed  pocket  money  to  do  as  I  liked  with  ;  I  went 
to  school  when  I  thought  proper,  and  stayed  away  when  I  liked. 
I  often  went  to  play  houses  ;  wnen  quite  young  I  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  Master  who  had  a  great  many  men,  and  I  often  went  to  beer 
houses  with  them  on  Saturday  nights,  and  there  I  learned  to  drink,  play 
at  cards,  and  go  home  any  time  to  my  Master's  house,  I  was  let  in,  and 
nothing  said  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  keeping  of  late  hours 
of  night,  going  to  play  houses  and  other  amusements,  and  drink,  and 
so  on,  till  one  sort  of  vice  followed  another,  and  when  I  ffave  way  to  it, 
it  came  on  stronger  and  stronger,  and  now  I  have  found  it  out.  Those 
people  that  I  have  spent  my  money  with,  now  if  I  wanted  a  meal  of 
bread  they  would  not  give  me  one ;  but  I  hope,  please  God,  that  I 
have  learned  better  ;  if  a  man  gives  his  mind  to  drink,  and  to  get 
drunk,  that  man  is  no  good  to  any  master  nor  himself;  that  is  the 
cause  of  my  troubles,  nothing  else. 

100.  There  can  be,  I  think,  but  one  answer,  however  large  a  num- 
ber may  be  asked  this  question  ;  the  absence  of  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.**— (285-208.) 

What  an  insight  into  the  soarce  of  crime  these  answers 
afford. — 

They  are  also  important  as  indicating  an  improved  and 
healthy  state  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  subjected 
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to  the  discipline  at  Pentonville,  and  as  exhibiting  the  power 
of  that  word  which  is  ''  quick  and  powerful  and  sharper  than 
any  two  edged  sword  ;"  bat  we  at  present  refer  to  them  as 
justifying  our  observation,  that  mere  secular  edacation  is  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  giant  form  of  vice.  We  are 
bound  in  justice  to  assume,  that  the  selection  made  by  Mr. 
Kingsraill  was  not  from  any  particular  class  of  criminals, 
but  is  a  fair  sample  of  those  who  came  within  his  notice  and 
observation :  how  many  then,  of  these  hundred  criminals  refer 
the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  to  the  want  of  early  education 
in  reading  and  writing?* — not  one — while  thirty-five  refer 
to  a  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  as  the  chief  cause,  and 
almost  all  the  others  as  one  of  the  chief  causes,  of  their  crim- 
inal career — but  we  are  not  without  further  and  more  con- 
clusive evidence ;  the  following  table  taken  from  those  published 
by  the  Home  Office  up  to  1848,  and  which  we  curtail  from  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Law  Magazine  i\r.5.  shows,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  class  from  which  vice  draws  its  largest  supply,  is  the 
very  class  which  had  obtained  the  miscalled  benefit  of  elemen- 
tary secular  instruction.  The  figures  below,  represent  the  pro- 
portion of  crime. 


Degrees  of  Instruction.                      ^°*^^.^^ 

Increase  of  1843 
to  1847. 

Unable  to  read  and  write 
Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly 
Able  to  read  and  write  well 
Superior  Instruction 
Instruction  unascertained 

33-36 

55-49 

8-46 

034 

2-34 

30-68 

58-72 

8-00 

0-37 

2-21 

*  The  foUowing  Table  compiled  from  Mr.  Ringsmill's  statement,  shows 
the  proportion  which  the  chief  causes  of  crime  bear  to  one  another : — 

Neglect  or  death  of  parents,  removal  from  parents,         -       -  9 

Bad  company,  gambUng,  theatres,  and  places  of  amusement,  -  36 

Drink             8 

Disobedience  to  parents,  and  neglect  of  religious  education,    -  35 

Love  of  money, --        -4 

Machination  of  late  master,    -                1 

Poverty,         .---- 1 

Other  causes,          --                6 

"Too 
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''  It  is  thus  proved  bejrond  the  power  of  cavfl  or  denial, 
that  the  balk  of  our  criminals  spring,  not  from  the  entirely 
ignorant  classes,  or  from  the  well  instracted,  bnt  from  those 
who  have  received  precisely  that  smattering  of  mechanical 
teaching  which  feeds  pride,  empowers  vioe^  and  increases 
crime," 

The  writer  in  the  same  article  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
makes  the  following  observation  on  the  Tables  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  for  the  Home  Office.  "  It  happens  that  all  the 
most  criminal  counties,  Worcester  alone  excepted,  are  among 
those  which  Mr.  Fletcher  tells  us  are  the  most  instructed  I 
Two  of  them,  Middlesex  (h/far  ike  nu>%i  criminal  of<my)  and 
Surrey,  he  designates  as  in  the  highest  scale  of  instruction. 
And  while  in  the  nineteen  mast  instructed  countries  there  were 
no  less  than  14,660  committals  in  1847,  which  to  their  total 
population  according  to  the  last  censes^  gives  one  erime  to 
every  624  persons;  in  the  twenty-one  least  instructed  counties, 
there  were  13,895  crimes,  giving  one  committal  only  to  every 
588  of  the  population.  Hence  the  counties  which  have  the 
most  of  the  *  Instruction'  in  question  are  11*26  per  cent,  more 
criminal  than  those  which  have  least  *  instruction  I*'** 

In  the  domestic  relations  of  life^  the  parent  points  out  to  his 
child  overtaken  in  a  fault,  not  only,  that  such  and  such  con« 
duct  is  reprobated  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  pursuit  thereof 
he  would  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  com* 
panions,  but  he  endeavours  to  enlist  the  tender  feelings  and 
affections  of  youth  in  the  cause  of  propriety  and  good  morals, 
by  inculcating  obedience  to  the  principles  of  virtue  of  love  and 
of  ^atitude,  as  required  by  the  wordof  Qod;  and  why  not  adopt 
a  similar  rule  in  dealing  with  the  erring  members  of  society? 
The  rule  of  conduct  which  directs,  or  at  all  events  should  direct, 
a  man  in  his  domestic  relations,  is  the  proper  rule  for  his  guid- 
ance in  public  life ;  and  if  his  conduct  is  guided  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  God's  inspired  Word  in  the  latter  case,  why  not  in  the 
former?  If  we  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  one  opinion  beyond 
another,  it  is  of  this ;  that  the  means  we  adopt  to  influence 
our  children,  and  to  mould  and  strengthen  their  principles  for 
the  battle  of  life,  are  the  proper  instruments  to  employ  in 
dealing  with  the  convicted  felon ;  to  fit  him  for  his  approaching 
liberty,  to  make  him  a  loyal  subject,  and  an  useful  member  of 
society. 

*  See  Crimes  and  CriminAU,  10,  Law  Magazine,  N,S.,  page  267. 
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Mr.  Thompson  rightly  observes  :* 

**  It  is  a  complete  mUtake  to  suppose  of  any  child  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  g^ow  up  uneducated.  He  must  he  trained  or  educated 
some  way  or  other ;  and  we  err  when  we  speak  of  the  uneducated 
classes.  Ko  human  being  possessed  of  faculties  and  intellect  can 
escape  from  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction which  exists  in  the  world  is  not  that  of  educaied  and  unedu^ 
eatedy  but  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  sin  and  to  sin,  and 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  wisdom  and  to  wisdom — of  those 
who  have  been  trained  up  neither  to  fear  God  or  regard  man,  and 
those  who  have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  fear  Qod  and  love 
their  neighbour.  Men  often  talk  as  if  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, were  the  whole  of  education.  In  truth*  they  aremvaluable  as 
means  to  an  end;  but  real,  true  education  consists  not  in  these  things, 
but  in  training  op  and  moulding  the  immortal  spirit  which  tenants  the 
tabernacle  of  clay." 

We  are  further  justified,  or  rather  fortified,  in  the  opinion  we 
hold,  by  the  following  short  extract  from  the  article  in  the  Law 
'Magazine^  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  : — 

•«  The  only  access  to  the  minds,  is  through  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 
It  will  not  only  do  to  open  Schools  or  print  tracts,  flinging  down  food 
with  a  '*  there,  take  it  or  not,  as  you  like !"  The  very  ignorance  of  the 
|K>or  require  that  they  be  wooed  to  be  won.  The  necessity  for  doing  this 
IS  the  more  vital  now  because  the  masses  are  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  ignorance  to  light,  exposed  to  the  perils  of  half  knowledge, 
essentially  requiring  the  tendency  of  philanthropy  to  shield  them 
from  the  sneers  of  enemies  and  traitors.*' 

The  Christian  knows  and  feels  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and 
will  at  once  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  resolution  agreed 
to,  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1850,  in 
accordance  with  tiie  testimony  of  the  most  experienced  witnesses 
examined — ^'That  a  great  majority  of  convicted  prisoners 
are  open  to  the  same  good  motives  and  good  impulses  which 
influence  other  human  beings ;  and  therefore,  that  a  system  of 
encouragement  to  good  conduct  and  endeavours  to  inspire  feel- 
ings of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and  hopefulness  for  the  future, 
which  have  been  tried  in  some  of  our  largest  establishments, 
ought  to  be  adopted,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  without  im- 
paring  the  penal  and  deterring  character  essential  to  any  system 
of  imprisonment.^'  Upon  this  head  we  are  induced  to  make 
one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Kingsmill's  work ;  he  writes : — 

*  Meliora,  or.  Better  Times  to  Come,  Edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre, 
Second  Series,  p.  123. 
37 
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"  The  memoir  of  Eliuibeth  Fry  it  ftdl  of  inmtratioiM  of  the  amMing 
power  of  the  Goapel  over  the  minds  of  the  fallen,  in  the  hands  of  de- 
voted Christians.  The  following  extracts  will  not  be  considered  here 
out  of  place.  The  first  is  a  description  of  the  female  wards  in  l^ewgate, 
given  oy  a  gentleman  who  visited  the  gaol  one  fortnight  after  tiie 
adoption,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  Grty,  of  the  new 
rules  proposed  by  Mrs.  Fry's  Committee  for  the  better  regulation. 
discipline,  and  instruction  of  female  prisoners : — '  I  went  and  re- 

? nested  permission  to  see  Mrs.  Fry,  which  was  shortly  obtained,  and 
was  conducted  by  a  turnkey  to  the  entrance  of  the  women's  'wards. 
On  my  approach,  no  loud  or  dissonant  sounds  or  angry  voices  indi- 
cated that  I  was  about  to  enter  a  place  which,  I  was  creditably  as- 
sured had  long  had  for  one  of  its  titles  that  of  <Hell  above  ground.' 
The  courtyard  into  which  I  was  admitted,  instead  of  being  peopled 
with  beings  scarcely  human,blaspheminff,  fighting,  tearing  each  other^s 
hair,  or  gaming  with  a  'filthy  pack  of  cards  for  the  very  clothes 
they  wore,  which  often  did  not  suffice  even  for  decency,  presented  a 
scene  where  stillness  and  propriety  reigned.  I  was  conoucted  by  a 
decently  dressed  person,  the  newly  appointed  yard's  woman,  to  the 
door  of  a  ward,  where  at  the  head  of  alone  table,  sat  a  lady  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  waa  resting  aloud  to  about  sixteen 
women  prisoners,  who  were  engaged  in  neemework  around  it  .Each 
wore  a  clean.looking  blue  apron  and  bib,  with  a  ticket  having  a  num- 
ber on  it  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  red  tape.  They  all  rose  on  nry 
entrance,  courtsied  respectfully,  and  tnen  at  asignal  given,  resumefd  their 
seats  and  employment.  Instead  of  a  scowl,leer,or  ill-suppressed  laugh,  I 
observed  upon  their  countenances  an  air  of  self-respect  and  gravil^, 
a  sort  of  consciousness  of  their  improved  character,  and  the  altered 
position  in  which  they  were  placed.  I  afterwards  visited  the  other 
wards,  which  were  the  counterparts  of  the  iirst.'  It  need  scarcely 
be  added,  that  the  book  read  to  these  poor  people,  was  the  Word  of 
God."  • 

We  aire  rejoiced  to  say  thai  the  cotreetneas  of  these  views, 
is  beginning  to  be  more  ai^  ^more  generally  acknowledged. 
The  establishment  of  Bagged  Sclioob^  Beformatory  Schools, 
Night  Asylums,  Model  Lodging-houses,  and  kindred  Institu- 
tionsy  supported  by  the  volantary  contributions  of  charitable 
persons,  show  to  what  extent,  and*  in  what  direction,  public 
opinion  is  manifesting  itself.  The  efforts  at  present  making,  are 
rather  directed  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  .important  branch 
of  this  extensive  subject,  viz.,  the  removal  of  those  causes 
which  induce  emi  promote  crime,  than  to  the  reforms  necessary 
for  restoring  to  a  state  of  moral  health,  the  corrupted  and  cor- 
rupting principles  of  the  fallen.  These  efforts,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Ooveniment    to    assist  and  promote  by  every  means  in  its 

•  ?age354,355. 
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power;  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  tliat  a  commencement  has 
oeen  made  iu  this  respect.  It  is  too  late  to  bolt  the  door^  after 
the  steed  has  escaped ;  and  we  are  now,  after  years  of  fruitless 
toil,  forced  to  admit  the  soundness  of  that  truth  which  lay 
before  us  for  such  a  length  of  time,  written  on  the  pages  of 
our  Bibles,  so  plainly,  that  he  who  ran,  might  read — that  to 
regenerate  the  human  heart,  it  must  be  edil;ated  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  here  paying 
to  Mr.  Kingsmill  the  well  deserved  praise  his  interesting  work 
deserves ;  (here  breathes  through  its  pages  a  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence,  which  does  the  writer,  high  honour ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  expression  of  that  sjrmpathy  and 
kindness,  which  are  such  necessary  qualifications  in  one  whose 
duty  imposes  frequent  personal  intercourse  with  criminals,  and 
who  to  ao  justice  to  his  charge,  must  feel,  like  a  true  Christian^ 
his  own  sinfulness,  and  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  he  him- 
self has  tasted. 

Punishment  is  defined  to  be  *'  some  pain  or  penalty  war- 
ranted by  law,  inflicted  on  a.  person,  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  by  the  judginent  and  command  of  a 
lawful  court  -**  according  to  thid  definition,  the  penalty  must  be 
warranted  by  law,  and  imposed  by  authority  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction:  with  us,  the  sovereign,  as  the  chief  officer  of 
thestfite,  is  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  the 
power  exercised  by  our  judges. and  magistrates,  is  delegated  by 
the  crown  to  them,  to  execute  justice  and  maintain  truth.  As 
the  stf te  or  community  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make  laws 
for  its  jegulation  and  welfare,  so  it  has  an  equal  right  to  inflict 

fmnishmentfor  their  violation,  provided  they  be  just  and  equitable; 
or  which  purpose,  they  must  oe  either  founded  and  based  upon 
the  principles  of  morality,  or  demanded  by  the  necessities  and 
wants  of  the  community.  According  to  some,  Beccaria,  Mably, 
Bentham  and  others,  the  right  of  society  to  punish  for  oflences 
committed  against  its  laws,  is  derived  from  the  social  compact 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  existence, 
promoting  the  advantages,  and  securing  the  safety  of  the  state ; 
while  others,  among  whom  is  Livingston,  refer  to  abtiractjuatice 
as  the  foundation  of  the  right ;  inasmuch  as  each  member  of  a 
community  is  entitled,  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
justice,  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  and  liberties,  and 
consequently,  whatever  tends  to  injure  or  impair  that  freedom, 
is  a  violation  of  justice  itself,  and  ought  to  be  punished.  What- 
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ever  be  the  true  grounds,  of  the  riffht;  whether  it  be  founded 
on  the  social  compact^  or  on  the  abstract  principles  of  justice, 
it  is  at  all  events  clear,  that  the  state  is  bound,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  all  causes  and  inducements  to  crime ;  and 
e8i)ecially,  to  avoid  creating  statutable  offences,  which  not  being 
morally  wrong,  and  their  prohibition  only  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  state  necessity,  tend,  by  tne  conditfons  and 
penalties  attached  to  them,  to  fill  the  gaols,  to  extend  the  con- 
tamination of  vice,  and  overload  the  community  with  a  criminal 
population.  Beccaria,  in  his  treatise  on  crimes  and  punishments, 
makes  the  following  observation,  the  truth  of  which  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  :  "  To  prohibit  a  number  of  indif- 
ferent actions  is  not  to  prevent  the  crimes  they  may  produce, 
it  is  to  change  at  will,  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  ac 
other  times  we  are  told  are  eternal  and  immutable."  And 
at  the  close  of  his  Slstchapter,  he  further  remarks — "^The  pun- 
ishment of  a  crime  cannot  be  just,  if  the  laws  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  that  crime  by  the  best  means,  which  times 
and  circumstances  would  allow.'* 

It  frequently  becomes  necessary,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Mr. 
Adderley,  member  for  North  Staffordshire,  ^'to  first  arraign  the 
very  laws  and  institutions  themselves,  and  see  whether  they  them- 
selves may  not  be  wholly  guilty  of  part  of  the  calendar  of  crimes 
they  bring  in,  guilty  also  as  seductive  or  accessory  to  more^ 
guilty  by  laclies  or  misprision  of  the  fall  of  many  of  their  more 
dependant  subjects,  guilty  of  stigmatizing  others  whom  they 
should  rather  have  relieved  of  their  own  injustice  than  visited 
with  the  addition  of  terror  to  neglect.  Lamartine,  talking 
of  the  state  imprisonments  of  Mirabeau  during  his  childhood, 
says  ; — *  son  ame  y  perd  la  pudeur  qui  survit  rarement  ik 
Tinfaroie  de  ces  ch&timent  pr^coses.'  How  many  Mirabeaus, 
m  this  sense,  may  not  our  penal  laws  have  produced!  what  he- 
catombs of  virtue  may  we  not  have  sacrificed,  merely  by  a  mis- 
taken process  in  punishing  vice  !  How  much,  also,  may  we  not 
have  multiplied  sinners  by  an  erroneous  definition  of  sin  !" 

These  considerations,  however,  more  properly  concern  the 
the  Legislator  and  Jurist;  the  mode  and  amount  of  punishment, 
is  more  within  the  sphere  of  our  present  reflections.  The 
ri^M  to  punish  htis  its  conesponding  duties  and  responMUUies, 
To  attain  its  social  end,  punishment  should  be,  first.  Exemplary, 
or  suflicient  to  deter  the  evil  disposed  from  committing 
crimes.  Secondly,  Beformatory,  as  the  means  of  improving 
the  moral  condition  of  the  criminal  himself,  and  enabUng  him. 
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when  be  is  restored  to  liberty,  to  become  an  nsefol  member 
of  society.  Thirdly,  Personal,  or  such  as  inOicts  as  little 
pain  or  injury  on  the  criminal  as  may  be  sufficient  to  attain 
the  first  two  ends :  and  Fourthly,  Divisable,  or  capable  of  being 
proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  each  offence.  When  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  exceeds  what  is  necessary  to  attain  the  above  ends, 
it  becomes  oppressive  and  unjust  :  a  system  which  combines 
these  requisites  is,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  admits, 
perfect ;  and  how  they  may  be  best  attained,  must  be  a  source 
of  anxious  enquiry  to  all. 

Prison  Discipline  is  also  conversant  with  another  class  of 
persons  whose  position  and  treatment  we  must  not  over-look ; 
viz.  those  who  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  crime,  the  state 
is  authorized  to  retain  in  custody,  until  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  ascertaining  their  innocence  or  guilt.  The  num- 
ber of  this  class  of  persons  is,  perhaps,  larger  than  is  generally 
supposed :  outof  the  total  number  of  cases,  amounting  to  17,678, 
returned  for  trial  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1852;  7,224  were  either  acquitted,  the  bills  thrown 
out  by  the  grand  jury,  or  the  prosecution  against  them 
abandoned.  It  would  therefore  appear,  and  the  returns  for 
the  five  years  preceding  1853,  to  which  we  invite  attention, 
also  further  fortify  the  conclusion;  that  only  one- half  of  all  those 
committed  for  trial  are  found  guilty,  and  are  subjected  to  peni- 
tentiary discipline.  Of  the  other  half,  one-third  are  persons 
against  whom  no  case  of  even  primft  facie  guilt  could  be  estab^ 
lished ;  and  about  one- sixth,  are  persons  against  whom  the  pro- 
secution was  relinquished. 

Table  showing  ike  number  acquitted,  or  against  whom  no 
bills  were  found,  for  the  five  years,  preceding  I85S. 

No.  I. 


Tean. 

Number  of  Cases  aent    Caaea  acquitted,  no 
to  Quarter  Seaalona   |     bllUornoproaecu- 
and  AaaUes.          i               tlon. 

Numbera  convicted. 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1S51 
1852 

38,582 
41,989 
31.989 
24,684 
17,678 

20,316 
20,787 
14,218 
10,307 
7,224 

18.206 
21,202 
17,108 
.   14,332 
10,454 

Total 

154,922 

72,852          '          81,302 
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No.n. 


Tett. 

IfDinber  ot  ctteft 

•oqoltted,  no  ttUl,     Kot  gnUtj. 

or  no  prosecution,  i 

NobilL 

other  esuM. 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1651 
1852 

20,319 
20.787 
14,218 
10,307 
7,224 

8,454 
8,375 
6,262 
4,806 
3,451 

7.289 
7.940 
5,028 
3,343 
2,315 

4,400 
4,244 
2,777 
2,0^ 
1,311 

178 
228 
151 
95 
147 

Total 

72,852 

31,348 

25,920 

14,790 

794 

We  may  concltide  therefore,  tiat  abotit  one^fourth  of  tlie 
entire  nuinber  comihitted,  withotrt  regarding  any  of  tho86 
Acquitted  on  their  trials,  are  innocent  of  the  offences  laid  to 
their  charge.  It  is,  of  course,  the  dtt^  of  the  state  to  retain 
in  custody  such  persons,  though,  in  reality^  innocent,  until 
that  innocence  nas  been  established;  but  it  is  also  a  taered 
dut]fy  for  the  performance  of  which  the  state  is  responsible, 
to  provide  that  parties  committed  for  trial  should  not  siifkr 
either  in  their  morals  or  physical  health,  beyond  whfit  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  duritig  that  period  which  must  elapse  before 
a  judicial  inquiry  takes  place. 

The  subject  of  Prison  Discipline  is,  therefore,  conversant 
with  two  classes  of  persons ;  first,  those  committed  to  stand 
their  trial  for  alleged  offender  j  arid  rifecondly,  those  convicted  df 
the  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment for  a  greater  Or  shorter  period. 

We  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  consider  the  Past  and 
Present  condition  of  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline.  The 
"  Convict  Question,*'  in  ali  its  bearings,  will  form  matter  for 
future  consideration. 

In  each  of  the  above  respects — morally  and  physically, 
much  impovement  has  been  of  late  effected,  especiidly  as 
regards  the  personal  condition  of  the  inmates :  but  in  the 
majority  of  our  county  gaols  the  change  has  been  confined  to 
the  he^tH  and  cleanliness,  rather  than  to  the  separation  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  This  result  is,  ho  doubt, 
owixig  to  the  fact,  that  the  old  county  gaols  are  ill  adapted  in 
their  construction  to  the  modern  system  of  Penitentiary  Dis- 
cipUhe;  and  also,  to  the  natural  disinclination  which  has  existed. 
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and  we  regret  to  say,  still  does  exist,  to  incur  a  large  expendi- 
torey  in  psoviding  Prisons  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Sepurate  Sy^m  of  panishment. 

Dunng  the  last  century  the  state  and  condition  of  Gaols, 
Bridewe&fPenitentiarieSi&c.  demanded  vast  reform;  not  only 
wasthe  tr^tment  of  the  prisoners  odious  and  inhuman,  bat  the 
principles  which  should  reflate  punishment  were  unknown 
or  disr^prded :  they  were  mdeed  the  schools  of  vice»  and  tl)e 
hot-beds  of  crime ;  their  misery  and  wretchedness^  their  duur 
geons  and  fettets^  and  other  abuses,  were  alone  worthy  of  the 
cruelty  and  darkness  of  the  middle  ages:  they  were  the  Augeau 
ttabl^y  which  required  a  Hercules  to  deanse  of  their  impuri- 
tiesb  With  this  task  the  name  of  John  Howard  must  ever  be 
asaodated;  his  great  seal,  his  untiring  energy,  and  his  indefat* 
igable  industry  iu  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  have  acquired  for 
him  a  name  which  may  well  be  envied.  Not  only  were  his  eiforts 
directed  to  the  wants  and  improvement  of  prisons  in  his  own 
coontry>  but  every  nation  in  Europe  retains  the  impress  of  his 
benevokeuee :  careless  of  his  own  health  and  safety,  he  pursued 
his  object  with  noble  determination,  and  sacrificed  his  life  to 
the  cause,  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Mr.  Field  has,  in  his  work 
on  Prison  Discipline,  claimed  for  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Chriatian  Knowledge  the  honor  of  first  directuig  public  atten- 
tion to  this  subject — so  far  back  as  the  years  1701-2.  On  the 
12tti  January,  1702,  a  committee  was  formed  to  visit  the 
prisoners  confined  in  Newgate,  and  to  report  to  the  Society  on 
their  condition;  the  abuses  referred  to  by  the  committee  in 
their  report,  were  identical  with  those  so  fullv  and  minutely 
deacribed  nearly  seventv  years  afterwards  by  Howard :  the  per- 
sonal immorality  of  the  keepers^  their  confeaeracy  with  prisoners 
in  their  vices,  the  unlimited  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the 
practice  of  swearing  and  gambling,  the  association  of  old  crtmi- 
nalswith'^new  comers,'*  and  the  neglect  of  all  religious  exercises^ 
were  the  very  evils  to  reform  which  John  Howard  sacrificed 
his  life :  seventy  years  had  elapsed  without  public  sympathy 
manifesting  itself,  and  the  Beport  of  the  Society  lay  neglected 
upon  its  table.  We  think  therefore  that  the  eloquent  eulogium 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  quoted  by  Mr.  Field,  may  be  taken  in 
its  integrity,  when  he  said;  "Mr.  Howard  was  the  first  who  caused 
the  streams  of  public  sympathy  to  flow  in  this  direction;  for,  be- 
fore his  time  the  matter  was  overlooked,  or  the  only  sentiment 
entertained  was  a  kind  of  stupid  abhorrence  of  every  one  who 
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was  merely  accused  of  a  crime.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the 
trae  principles  and  object  of  penal  inflictions  was  acknowledged 
to  be,  not  tne  gratification  of  hnman  vengeance,  nor  the  anticipa* 
tion  of  etenial  justice,  but  simply  the  prevention  of  crime."  We 
have  not  of  course  seen  the  documents  in  the  Society's  posses- 
sion ;  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  prove  both  interesting  and 
important,  when  published ;  but  at  all  events,  its  eariy  efforts 
were  not  followed,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  with  any  very 
practical  results. 

Howard  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  warehouse-man  and 
upholsterer  in  tlie  city  of  London ;  he  was  bom  about  the  year 
1727,  and  his  father  dying  soon  after,  left  him  very  young 
and  of  a  delicate  constitution,  to  the  care  of  a  lady  who 
devoted  great  attention  and  extreme  kindness  to  her  ehai^. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  returned  the  affection 
and  care  which  he  had  experienced,  by  soliciting  her  hand  in 
marriage ;  and  with  such  earnestness  did  he  plead  his  caus^ 
that  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  the  ladv  herself,  who 
urged  upon  him  the  disparity  of  their  ages — he  being  but  just 
of  age,  and  she  some  thirty  years  older,  he  persisted  in  bis 
determination,  and  succeeded  in  making  her  his  wife :  one  of 
his  first  acts  after  the  marriage  was  to  assign  to  her  sister,  who 
happened  to  be  in  indigent  circumstances,  the  property  which 
his  wife  had  brought  him.  Shortly  after  her  death,  which 
event  took  place  a  few  years  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  he 
embarked,  in  the  year  1756,  for  the  purposeof  visiting  the  city 
of  Lisbon,  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  earthquake  of 
1755.  On  his  passage,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
Howard  was  carried  to  France,  a  prisoner  of  war : — 

<*Before  we  reached  Brest,^  he  relates  in  a  note  to  his  work  on 
the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  "I  suffered  the  extremity  of 
thirst,  not  having  ror  ahove  forty  hours  one  drop  of  water  ;  nor 
hardly  a  morsel  of  food.  In  the  castle  of  Brest,  I  lay  six  nights 
upon  straw :  and  observing  how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  used 
there,  and  at  Morlais,  whither  I  was  carried  next ;  during  the  two 
months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon  parole,  I  corresponded  with  the  English 
prisoners  at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  Dinnan :  at  the  last  of  those  towns 
were  several  of  our  ship's  crew,  and  my  servant.  1  had  sufficent 
evidence  of  their  being  treated  with  such  barbarity,  that  many  hun- 
dreds had  perished ;  and  that  thirty-six  were  buried  in  a  hole  at 
Dinnan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England,  still  on  parole,  I 
made  known  to  the  commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen, 
the  sundry  particulars :  which  gained  their  attention,  and  thanks. 
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Remonstrance  wu  made  to  the  French  Court :  our  sailors  had  redress  : 
and  those  that  were  in  the  three  prisons  mentioned  above,  were 
brought  home  in  the  first  cartel  ships.  Perhaps^  what  1  suffered  on 
this  occasion,  increased  my  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  people,  whose 
case  is  the  subject  of  this  book/* 

Howard  married  a  second  wife  about  the  year  1758,  and 
residing  on  his  estates  in  Bedfordshire,  employed  his  time»  in 
connection  with  some  dissenting  ministers  who  resided  in  his 
neighbourhood,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the 
exercise  of  that  benevolence  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. In  1 773,  he  was  selected  as  high  sheriff  of 
the  county ;  and  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that 
office,  he  was  led  to  enquire  into  the  circumstimsce  of  those 
who,  though  acquitted  upon  their  trials,  or  whose  period 
of  imprisonment  had  elapsed,  were  detained  in  custody  until 
certain  fees  due  to  the  gaolers  and  clerks  of  assize  had  been  dis- 
charged. He  soon  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  circle  of  his 
investigations;  and  the  information  which  he  collected  through 
the  several  counties  of  England,  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March  1774,  on  which  occasion  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks.  The  two  following  years,  1775  and  1776,  were 
occupied  in  travelling  through  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  enquiries  respecting  the  different 

Stots,  and  places  of  confinement.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
oward's  industry  when  we  reflect,  that  he  visited  every  cell 
and  dungeon  with  memorandum  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  in 
many  instances,  in  the  absence  of  the  gaoler  who  refused  to 
accompany  him,  in  consequence  of  the  desperate  character  of  the 
prisoners.  The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  prisons  of 
England  and  Wales,  was  published  in  the  following  year,  1777. 

He  subsequently  re- visited  the  Continent,  and  made  another 
circuit  through  the  prisons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  want  of  some  information  respecting  foreign  Lazarettos 
being  about  this  time  suggested,  Howard  determined  to  obtain 
the  facts  himself  ;  and  unaccompanied  by  a  servant,  for 
he  refused  to  introduce  even  a  menial  into  the  abodes  of  in- 
fection and  death  which  he  was  about  to  visit,  he  traversed 
Prance  and  Italy,  thence  proceeded  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople ;  at  which  place,  having  heard  that  the 
plague  had  broken  out  at  Smyrna  since  his  departure,  he  again 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  foul  bill  of  health,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  undergo  the  rigours  of  the 
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quarantine,  on  his  way  home  through  Venice.  Finally,  he  re- 
turned to  Enghind,  passing  through  Vieima,  and  was  there 
honored  with  a  private  interview  bj  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  the  prison  doors  were  thrown  open ;  he 
was  received  with  the  highest  respect,  and  the  greatest  attention 
was  paid  to  his  sunestions.  In  17  V9  he  puUished  hia  ^'Ac- 
count of  the  piiDci]^  Lazarettos  in  Europe ;''  and  shortly  after 
commenced  preparations  for  a  third  ^nmey  through  the 
continent,  with  the  view  of  extending  his  researches  to  more 
distant  and  unknown  climates,  than  theee  he  had  as  yet  visir 
ted.  In  the  course  of  this,  his  last  journey,  he  visited  St.  Petera- 
burgh,  Moscow,  and  Venice;  thence  pfoceeded  to  Chenon,  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  in  the  neighhooiiiood  of 
the  Black  Sea,  where  having  contracted  a  fever  in  attending 
upon,  and  affording  medical  advice  and  assistance  to,  a  lady; 
he  died  on  the  20  th  of  January,  1 7  90,  aged  63  yeaisb  How«d 
practised  the  greatest  temperance  and  strictest  economy  in  his 
private  expenditure;  still,  his  purse  was  ever  open  for  the  fur- 
therance of  that  cause^  for  which  akne  he  may  be  said  to 
liave  lived.  His  death  was  publicly  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette,  an  honor  seldom  conferred  upon  private  individuals; 
and  a  statue,  erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
was  the  first  of  the  series  which  now  adorns  that  noble  stmc- 
ture.  The  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  oonferied 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  during  his 
visit  to  this  countrv  in  1782.  He  left  no  issue  surviving 
him ;  his  only  child,  a  son,  having  died  an  infant  during 
Howard's  lifetime. 

We  have  akeady  stated  that  Howard's  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  state  aiKi  condition  of  Gaols,  by  observing  in 
the  course  of  his  official  duties  as  sheriff,  that  several  prisoners 
who  had  been  previously  acquitted,  or  against  whom  the  pro- 
secution had  been  abandoned,  were  nevertheless  detainea  in 
custody,  to  the  ruin  of  their  families  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  their  health  and  morals,  until  they  had  discharged  certain 
fees  payable  to  the  gaolers,  the  clerks  of  assize,  and  other  officers. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  '^  beheld  scenes  of 
calamity  which  he  grew  daily  more  and  more  anxious  to  alle- 
viate." Amongst  the  number  of  those  destitute  prisoners,  whose 
friends  were  too  poor  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  funds,  it 
frequently  occurred  that  some  portion  of  their  scanty  clothing 
was  taken  either  in  satisfaction  of  the  demand,  or  in  pl^ge  for  its 
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futtm  payment.  Even  boys  under  the  age  of  twelve,  were,  at 
times,  confined  in  the  midst  of  the  contaminating  influence  of 
prison  corruption,  during  the  space  of  one  or  moreyears^  un- 
til their  fees,  though  amounting  to  no  more  than  forty  sbiUings, 
were  paid ;  and  when  Howard  visited  Dublin  in  1 78S,  he  found 
sixteen  persons  confined  in  Newgate,  and  fifteen  in  Xil- 
mainham  Gaol>  for  non-payment  of  tiiese  fees,  although  ac- 
quitted of  the  crimes  for  which  they  had  been  (Nrigim^y  commit- 
ted,* In  addition  to  this  legalized  system  of  oppressioti,  which 
outraged  all  our  notions  of  justice,  the  treatment  Of  prisoners 
in  almost  evwy  ^ol  throughout  ^e  country  was  such,  th«t  in 
reading  the  description  of  their  miseries,  we  are  almoaitinelined 
to  fancy  oursdves  perusii^  the  dark  scenes  of  history,  when 
the  lamp  of  civilization  was  extinguished,  and  the  demon  of 
perseeution,  torture,*  and  tyranny,  revelled  in  the  gloomy  duD- 
gedols  of  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  describe,  with 
any  attempt  at  minuteness,  cases  of  individual  suffering  or 
distress ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  some  of  the  particulars 
ill  respect  of  which  improvemefnts  were  imperatively  demanded. 
Within  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years,  m  many  of  the  Gaols 
and  Bridewells  of  England  and  Ireland,  no  fdlowance  of  food,  of 
KDj  kind  whatsoever,  was  afforded  to  the  prisoners.  '^They 
should  starve  or  work,"  and  it  seldom  happened  that  the  most 
industrious  wer6  enabled,  even  with  the  severest  toil,  to  secure 
more  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  life.  In  one 
instance,  where  three  prisoners  died  from  starvation^  one  half- 
penny only  was  found  on  their  persons;  and  so  little  Regard  was 
pud  to  the  treatment  they  had  received^  that  the  Coroners'  jury 
which  was  impanelled  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  their  death, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  died  by  the  visitation  of  God — "  blas- 
phemously atributing  to  the  Divine  Being  that  result  which  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  own  culpable  indifference  to 
human  suffering. 

In  other  gaols,  where  a  certain  allowance  of  bread  was  pro- 
vided for  each  prisoner,  but  was  distributed  among  them  by  the 
gaoler,  who,  being  yirtuaUy  irresponsible,  sought  bis  own  profit 
with  greater  earhestness  than  the  prisoner's  good,  the  scanty  sup- 
ply was  often  reduced  to  half  the  allotted  quantitv.  The  unfor- 
tunate debtors  were  even  in  a  worse  position  :  these   unhappy 

*  Feet  were  abolithed  by  the  2  Qeorge  4,  e.  77.  Salaries  were 
directed  to  bo  presented  by  the  Qrand  Jury,  by  the  4  Qeorge  4,  c. 
48,  Ir. 
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persons^  wlio  perhaps  from  misfortune,  or  the  grasping  avarice 
of  some  inhuman  creditor  who  insisted  on  his  pound  of  flesh, 
were  detained  in  prison,  without  the  hope  of  ever  again  enjoying 
their  lost  liberty.  They  were  denied  the  indulgence  conferred 
upon  the  murderer  and  the  highwayman,  which  scanty  though 
it  was, — in  some  instances  barely  sufficient  for  a  single  meal*— 
would,  nevertheless,  have  been  gratefully  received  by  those 
wretched  persons  who  are  described  as  eating  their  water  soup, 
bread  boiled  in  mere  water,  and  as  lamenting  their  hard  fate  in 
being  '^  locked  up  and  almost  starved  ic  death/'  To  the  want 
of  food  may  be  added  the  want  of  water,  which  very  generally 
prevailed ;  the  supply  of  the  latter  was  in  many  prisons,  just 
as  curtailed  as  the  former ;  and  the  demands  of  thirst  and 
cleanliness,  were  dependant  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  upon 
the  kindness  and  sympathies  of  the  keeper.  Even  fresh  air,  so 
valuable  for  the  various  purposes  of  health  and  comfort,  seldom 
circulated  through  the  narrow  cells  and  passages  of  the  prison ; 
its  breezes,  as  it  were,  instinctively  avoided  the  contaminatioa 
of  foul  and  fceted  sewers,  and  the  many  offensive  vapours 
which  issuing,  from  the  crowded  apartments  of  filth  and  misery, 
poisoned  the  surrounding  atmosphere.'^  The  stone  floors, 
covered  perhaps  with  a  little  straw,  which  remaining  unchanged 
for  months,soon  became  converted  into  dust  and  vermin,formed 
the  only  beds  afforded  to  the  prisoners ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  we  then  wonder  that  disease  and  fever  arose 
amons  the  inmates  of  the  gaol ;  that  numbers  of  the  prisoners 
fell  the  first  victims  at  their  shrines,  and  that  the  deadly  in- 
fection extending  from  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  or  crowded 
Court-house,  with  retributive  justice,  visited  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy,  and  the  houses  of  the  great,  t 

*'  Aequo  pulsat  pedo  pauperum  tabernas 

Begumque  turrea." 

*  By  an  Act  of  3  George  III.  Ireland,  reciting  that  many  infectious 
disorders  are  daily  produced  by  the  confinement  of  numbers  in  close 
prisons,  whereto  there  is  no  back-yard  adjoining,  and  the  lires  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  are  endangered  by  the  bringing  of  prisoners  into 
public  streets  for  air  ;  provision  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  ground 
adjoining  the  gaol,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  exercise  to  them. 

t  Whoerer  has  sat  in  a  crowded  court-house,  during  an  Assites.  where 
prisoners  are  detained  in  close  proximity ;  must  have  experienced,  eren 
at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  all  the  adrances  made  in  the 
management  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  an  offensive  and  heavy  smell 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  health ;  and  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  its  intensity  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  In  Baker's  Chronicle,  p. 
353,  we  arc  told  that  at  an  Assizes  held  in  Oxford,  in  1577,  "all  who 
were  present  died  within  forty  hours,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Sheriff, 
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The  above  are  but  the  sources  of  physical  suffering  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  exposed.  What  were  they  to  the  moral  evils 
and  injurious  practices  which,  if  not  actually  permitted,  were 
at  all  events  carried  on  under  the  eyes,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  gaolcrs,their  officers  and  assistants  ?  They  all  sprang  from 
the  monstrons  system  of  promiscuous  association; "  where  men 
and  women  were  together  in  the  day-room,  where  idleness, 
obscenity  and  blasphemy  reigned  undisturbed,  where  the  keeper 
cared  for  none  of  those  things,  his  highest  duty  was  to  keep  his 
prisoners  safe,  and  his  highest  aspiration,  the  fees  squeezed  out 
of  their  miserable  relations."  The  history  of  gaols  at  this 
period  is  frightful  in  its  details  of  abomination  and  evil  doings. 

Among  the  practices  alluded  to,  may  be  mentioned  the 
custom  of  garnish  or  footing,  which  was  levied  from  each 
prisoner  who  arrived  at  the  gaol  :  if  no  money  was  forth- 
coming for  the  purpose  of  providing  whiskey,  or  some  other 
intoxicating  drink,  for  the  oenefit  of  the  class  into  which  he 
was  about  to  enter,  his  clothes  were  taken  from  him  by 
force,  to  raise  the  necessary  amount :  gambling  was  carried 
on,  with  all  its  demoralizing  consequences  by  night,  if  not 
permitted  during  the  day;  and  a  portion  of  their  next  da/s  meal, 
if  other  means  were  wanting,  formed  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended. 

This  practice  was  continued  to  more  modern  times ;  when 
postage  stamps,  supplied  to  the  prisoners  by  their  friends, 
became  the  circulating  medium  of  their  wretched  games : — 

"The  scenes  which  take  place  in  gaols  of  this  description,  espe- 
cially at  night,  when  fourteen  or  more  are  looked  up  toffeUier  in 
one  room,  without  uispection,  and  with  such  light  only  astne  moon 
and  stars  furnish  through  the  grated  windows,  baffle  all  description. 
Oambline  with  stealthily  fabricated  dice  or  cards  for  the  next  day's 
food,  fignting,  singing  Tile  sones.  reciting  tales  of  Villany  and 
debauchery,  teaching   or  concoctmg  crimes,  with  the  most  virulent 

and  about  900  more,''  the  infection  being  brought  into  Court  by  the 
prisoners.  Lord  Bacon  obserres,  '*  the  most  pernicious  infection  next  the 
plague,  is  the  smeU  of  a  gaol ;  where  the  prisoners  have  been  long,  and 
close,  and  nastUy  kept,  whereof  we  hare  had  in  our  time  experience 
twice  or  thrice,  when  both  the  Judges  that  sat  upon  the  trial,  and  num- 
bers of  those  who  attended  the  business,  or  were  present,  sickened  and 
died."  The  Lent  Assizes  at  Taunton,  1730,  was  equally  fatal ;  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  PengeUy  ;  Sir  James  Sheppard,  Sergeant ;  John  Pigott, 
Sheriff;  and  somehundreds,  besides,  died  of  the  gaol  distemper  In  1750, 
the  same  malady  in  London  carried  off  two  Judges,  the  Lord  Mayor,  one 
Alderman,  and  many  of  inferior  rank.  The  infection  has  often  been 
carried  into  regiments,  into  which  in  former  times  criminals  conricted 
of  comparatively  slight  offences,  were  permitted  to  volunteer. 
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opprMfion  of  the  few  who  may  be  better  dispoaed^  aije  the  eon^non 
features  of  the  fiorrid  scene.  If  there  be  men  who  have  a  tiim.for 
the  dramay  plays  are  acted*  and  the  most  solemn  scenes  of  the  Court 
of  Justice  are  the  popular  subjects.  The  most  guiltj  criminal  is 
the  one  most  looked  up  to. 

«'In  the  assise  (writes  a  prisoner  )  there  W9s  a^xmtiderable  Qum- 
her  of  what  are  called  first  offendersy — nine  pr  ten»  including  mjself, 
the  remainder  forming  an  overwhelming  majority ;  two  of  them 
murderers,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently  condemned  to  death.  I 
cannot  reflect  without  pain  on  the  reckless  conduct  of  these  two 
unhappy  men  during  the  two  weeks  I  was  with  them.  As  regarded 
themselves*  they  appeared  indifferent  as  to  the  probable^  result  of 
their  coming  trial.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  mock  trial 
in  the  da;froom,  when,  one  of  the  prisoners  sitting  as  judge,  some 
others  acting  as  witnesses,  and  others  as  counsel,  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Justice  were  gone  through, — ^the  sentence  pronounced, 
and  mockingly  carried  into  execution.  I  shall  not  soonibrget  that 
.day,  when  one  of  those  murderers  was  placed  in  the  cell  amongyt 
us,  beneath  the  Assize  Court,  a  few  moments  after  the  doom  of  death 
had  been  passed  upon  him.  Prisoners  on  these  occasions  eagerly 
inquire,  '  what  is  the  sentence  ? '  Coolly  pointing  the  forefinger  6f 
his  right  hand  to  his  neck,  he  said,  « I  am  to  hang  1 '  He  then  brcJce 
into  a  it  of  cursing  the  judge,  and  mimicked  the  maoaer  in  whioh 
he  had  delivered  the  sentence.  The  length  of  his  trial  was  then  dis- 
cussed: all  the  circumstances  that  had  been  elicited  during  its 
progress  were  detailed  and  dwelt  upon,— the  crowded  state  of  the 
Court,  the  eagerness  of  the  individuals  present  to  get  a  sight  of  him, 
the  grand  speech  of  his  Counsel, — all  were  elements  that  8e<^e4  to 
have  greatly  gratified  his  vanitv,  .and  to  have  drugsedhim  into  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  bitterness  of  nis  doom.  Be  thendwelt  upqn  the 
speech  he  should  make  on  the  scaffold,  was  sure, there  wouli  be  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  at  his  execution,  as  it  was  a  holiday 
.week;  and  from  these,  and  numerous  other  coi^sideratioas,  drew 
nourishment  to  that  vanity  and  love  of  distinetipn  which  h|Ml,  in  no 
small  degree,  determined,  perhaps,  the  commission  of  hia  crioie. 
.To  minds  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and. already  contaminated  by 
vicious  and  criminal  courses  of  life,  such  a  man  beconieaan  object  of 
admiration.  They  obtain  from  him  some  slight  jnemorial^siich.fLS 
a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  some  small  part  of  his  dress,.  whi<?h  they  .cherish 
with  a  sentiment  for  whioh  veneration  is  the  most  appropriate  term ; 
while  the  notoriety  he  has  obtained  may  incite  them  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  equally  atrocious.** 

Such  are  the  scenes  whioh  aiiBe  from  the  association  of 
criminals.  To  return  however  to  more  distant  periods.  The 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  tliat  females  were  frequently 
keepers  of  gaols;  at  the  period  when  Howard  wrote,  tbe.gaolsof 
Worcester,  Horshami  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Exeter,  were 
each  under  the  custody  of  females.  It  also  frequently  occurred 
that  the  governors  resided  at  a  distance  from  their  respective 

*  Kingsmill,  p.  100. 
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gaols;  and  censraucntly  whaiever  liUle  moral  influeneetbey 
may  lunre  poosesBea^  and  which  might  have  been  exerdsed  over 
Cheir  infenor  officers  and  prisoners,  was  withdrawn.  In  some 
localitieSygaols  where  private  property;  and  as  might  naturally 
be  .expected,  weie  maintained  in  a  miserable  state  of  repair, 
whilst  the  harshest  methods  were  adopted  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  from  escaping  The  torture  of  the  thumb-screw,  and 
other  acts  of  cruelty,  were  at  times  perpetrated ;  for  the  pro- 
prietors, less  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  magistrates, 
than  thoae  officers  who  were  subject  to  dismissal  for  neglect 
or  misconduct,  regarded  only  the  security  of  the  prisoners 
committed  to  their  charge.  If  we  add,  to  all  these  various  evils 
endured  by  the  unfortunate  inmates,  and  to  the  various  prac- 
tices indulged  in  by  them,  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  .controlled  alone  by  the  pecuniary  means  at  their  dis- 
posal; we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  prisons  were  in 
Howurd's  time,  without  any  danger  of  drawing  an  exaggerated 
picture. — ^Every  gaol  had  its  tap,  every  gaoler  his  license 
to  sell ;  and  even  after  this  nefarious  traffic  was  prohibited, 
and  the  licenses  withdrawn,  the  prisoners  themselves  were 
enabled,  by  the  connivance  of  the  gaoler,  to  persist  for  some- 
time longer  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  doubt 
not,  we  shall  be  excused  for  adding  afew  words  descriptive  of  the 
principal  gaol  incur  own  city.  *  At  the  period  we  are  alluding 
to,  New^e  possessed  but  one  common  hall  '*  where  the 
tried  and  the  untried,  those  charged  with  felonies  and  with 
petty  offences,  and  even  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death, 
were  all  indiscriminately  mingled  without  any  attempt  at  clas- 
sification.'' Howard,  in  the  year  1783,  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  prison,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  many 
of  his  remarks  were  generally  true  of  the  other  gaols  at  that 
timeiulrebnd: — 

*'  It  18  not  kept  clean — the  pumps  being  out  of  order  there  is  no 
regular  supply  of  water — there  is  no  proper  separation  of  the  sexes 
from  one  another — or  of  petty  offenders '  from  the  most  abandoned 
criminal»--number8  of  acqnitted  prifloners  are  detained  for  the  fees — 
snch  as  are  committed  to  hard  labour  are  confined  in  idleness — 
There  is  no  bedding,  thongh  the  floors  are  etone— ^spirituous  liquors 
Mre  sold  in  the  prison — ^new  comers  are  robbed  or  stripped,  and 
abused  for  the  penny-pot  or  garnish — The  proper  prisoners  have  not 

*  Newgate  was  built  in  the  year  1773,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Cosley,  the  architect 
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the  use  of  the  daj  rooms — ^the  dnngeoDs  are  used  as  lodging  rooms 
for  prisoners  before  they  are  condemned — the  sick  hare  no  proper 
room,  or  beds,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  them — no  oath- 
no  divine  service — The  keeper  does  not  reside  in  the  prison- 
criminals  are  made  turnkeys — the  act  for  preserving  the  health  of 
prisoners  not  hung  up ;  nor  any  table  of  feeB,  rules  or  orders — The 
allowance,  two  pennyworth  of  bread  a  day  ;  btit  being  delivered 
only  twice  a  week,  and  not  fixed  by  weight,  some  of  the  prisoners 
are  almost  starved.'* 

Again  in  1788,  he  states: — 

'*  At  Dublin  Newgate,  there  are  no  proper  druns^  no  baths,  no 
apartments  for  the  goaler — Many  of  the  women  lay  on  flag  stones, 
with  a  very  little  straw  worn  to  dust. — On  the  men's  side,  several 
boys,  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  were  confined  with  the  most 
daring  offenders. — There  are  many  instances  of  persons  dving  by 
intoxication  and  fighting :  one  lay  dead  when  I  was  in  the  infirmary, 
and  another  was  killed  a  few  days  after."  '*  I  have  good  authority 
to  assert,  that  a  puncheon  of  whiskey  has  been  drunk  in  a  week. — 
garnish  is  not  abolished;  and  prisoners  will  sell  their  bread  at  any 
price  to  procure  spirituous  liquors," 

The  accoant  given  of  the  state  of  this  goal^  by  Commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it,  at  a  period,  later  by 
nearly  thirty  years  ;  viz.  in  1808,  does  not  show  any  very 
striking  improvement : — 

«*  They  found  the  Hospital  totally  destitute  of  proper  bedsteads, 
bedding,  linen,  and  other  articles  essentially  necessary  for  the  sick ; 
the  Surgical  department  badly  attended;  the  cells  also  throughout  the 
prison  without  bedsteads  and  bedding,  and  the  persons  of  the  prisoners 
with  the  cells  themselves,  extremely  filthy ;  at  the  same  time  it 
appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the  Chaplain,  that  from  a  total  want 
of  proper  discipline,  not  only  insubordination  imd  anarchy  had 
universally  prevailed  in  former  years,  but  that  freouent  instances  of 
robbery  had  occurred,  which  was  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged, 
and  the  plunder  shared  with  the  turnkeys  and  watchmen,  and  that 
even  rape  and  murder  had  been  perpetrated  within  the  prison— that 
a  salutary  change,  however,  had  lately  taken  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laudable  conduct  of  the  keepers,  particularly  of  the 
deputy  gaoler,  under  whose  more  immediate  supervision  the  care 
of  the  prison  necessarily  falls  ;  but  though  many  improvements  had 
taken  place,  and  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  was  at  present,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  decent  and  inoffensive ;  yet  numerous  evils  still 
existed,  which  were  the  necessary  result  of  the  injudicious  and 
confined  structure  of  the  gaol.  "* 

•  Vid.  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  by  WhitUiw,  and  Walsh, 
Vol.  ii.  1059.  Among  other  acts  of  misconduct  charged  against 
the  officers  of  this  gaol,  was  the  following :— During  the  Bebellion  the 
remains  of  those  misguided  persons  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
were  generally  directed  to  be  given  to  their  relations  after  the  sentence 
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The  distinction  which  prevails,  according  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  statute  law,  between  Gaols  and  Houses  of  Correction  or 
Penitentiaries,  as  they  are  now  more  generally  called,  consists 
in  this;  that  while  Gaols  are  under  the  controul  of  the 
Grand  Jurv  and.  Sheriffs  of  the  county  in  which  they  are 
situated,  llouses  of  Correction  are  properly  under  the  direction 
of  the  Grown  ;  in  whom  also  the  properly  in  both  is  held  to  be 
vested.  No  place  of  confinement  can  be  erected  without  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Houses  of  Correction, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were 
originally  designed  for  the  punishment  of  vagrants  and  paupers 
who  refused  to  work  ;  the  above  distinction  however  now  no 
longer  exists,  a  late  act  having  placed  them  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing with  other  gaols, — (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  15.  sec.  20 — 21.) 

The  first  act  of  the  British  Legislature  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Penitentiary,  was  passed  in  the  year  1776;  and  is  known  by 
the  title  of,  Howard's  act  (16  G.  III.  c.  74).  It  is  remark- 
able for  containing  the  first  recognition  of  the  important 
principle  afterwards  so  fully  recognised  :  viz,  that  of  adopting 
solitude,  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  proper  to  be  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners.  The  preamble  recites,  "That 
whereas  if  many  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  for  which  trans- 
portation has  been  usually  inflicted,  were  ordered  to  solitary 
imprisonment  accompanied  by  well  regulated  labour  and 
religious  instruction,  it  might  be  the  means,  under  providence, 
not  only  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like 
crimes,  but  also  of  reforming  the  individuals  and  inuring  them 
to  habits  of  industry .''  The  act  was  framed  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  and  of  Sir  William 
Blackstone^  author  of  the  Commentaries,  who  states  its  object 
to  have  been ;  ''  by  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  medical  assistance, 
by  a  regular  series  of  labour,  by  solitary  confinement  during 
the  intervals  of  work,  and  by  due  religious  instruction,  to 
preserve  and  amend  the  health  of  the  unhappy  offenders,  to 
enure  them  to  habits  of  industry^  to  guard  them  from  pernicious 
company,  to  accustom  them  to  serious  reflection,  and  to  teach 

of  the  law  had  been  carried  into  execution.  Notwithstanding  this 
direction  the  turnkeys  were  in  the  habit  of  demanding  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  bodies;  and  in  proportion  as  the  remains  became  putrid 
or  the  anxiety  erinced  by  the  relations  increased,  the  barbarous  demand 
was  raised  in  amount.  In  one  instance  it  is  stated  the  head  of  an  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  was  detained  and  at  length  ransomed  with  the  sum  of 
£M).  See  also  Ibisb  Quabtkblt  Rbvisw,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  pp.  976, 
to  965,  for  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  old  Dublin  Prisons. 
38 
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them  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  eveiychiistian  andmoral 
duty/'  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  act 
two  gentlemen^  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Mr«  Whately,  were  associated 
with  Howard,  who  acted  at  the  request  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  bmldingand  the  dueexecution 
of  the  measures  directed  by  the  act;  but  a  difference  of  opinion 
having  arisen  between  the  Commissioners^  Howard  and 
Fothergill  preferring  IslingtoUi  while  Whately  insisted  on 
Limehouse  as  the  proper  site  for  ihe  erection  of  the 
Penitentiary^  and  Fothergill  shortly  after  dying,  Howard  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  in  consequence,  no  step  of  importance 
was  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act — the  first 
fruits  of  Howard^s  exertions.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
principle  recognised  in  the  preamble,  though  not  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  government  inspectors,  was  adopted  by 
others,  whose  feelings  of  humanity  had  been,  excited  by 
the  representations  and  disclosures  brought  to  light  in  Howard's 
work  :  Mr.  Field  mentions,  that  in  17 79,  a  gaol  was  erected 
at  Horsham,  after  a  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond, 
in  which  a  separate  cell  was  provided  for  each  prisoner  ;  and 
how  great  was  the  success  which  attended,  what  was  then 
but  an  experiment  in  penal  discipline,  we  may  gather  from 
the  following  anecdote,  extracted  by  Mr.  Field,  in  his  inter- 
esting volumes,  from  Hallida/s  Li/e  of  Lord  Mamfield* 
The  conversation  took  place  between  his  Lordship,  and  the 
governor  of  Horsham  Gaol : — 

«  Lord  Mansfield—'  A  few  hours  onl?  have  flitted  or  passed  away, 
since,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  ]xLdiige,  1  delivered  your  new 
gaol.  I  was  very  much  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  calendar,  where  the 
number  of  prisoners  which  formerly  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  try  for  ofien. 
ces  at  Horsham,  was  reduced  more  than  one-half.  I  am  now  very  much 
astonished  to  find  that  the  few  prisoners  I  have  tried  at  this  period 
would  not  occupy  one-fourth  part  of  the  new  gaol.  How  can  your 
Lord  Lieutenant  satisfy  the  County  of  Sussex  that  there  has  not  been 
prodigality  and  waste  of  the  County  money,  in  raising  so  large  and 
stately  an  edifice,  three  fourths  of  wnich  appear  to  be  untenanted?* 

•*  The  answer  was — *  My  Lord,  I  must  leave  his  Grace  of 
Richmond  to  answer  for  himself:  I  have  very  little  douht  of  our 
Lord  Lieutenant  ac^uittine  himself  of  your  Lordship's  heavy  charge 
of  prodigality.  This,  my  Lord,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  was  twelve 
years  keeper  of  the  old  gaol,  and  have  been  near  twelve  years  keeper 
of  the  present  County  prison.  I  can  say  further,  that  the  new  gaol 
was  built  upon  a  plan  to  contain  the  average  number  of  oriminala 
and  debtors  which  the  old  gaol  was  accustomed  to  hold  in  durance 
vile.     But,  my  Lord,  although  in  days  of  yora  my  visitors  were  very 
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troublesome,  mod  terjr  frequent  io  their  yisita  to  me,~diachanred  tt 
one  assuety  and  in  pruon  M^ain  within  the  old  walls,  lone  Before 
the  next;  ret  such*  my  Lord,  it  the  effect  of  our  solitary  connnement» 
and  of  making  a  rogue  think  a  little,  and  become  acquainted  with  himself, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  years,  I  can  solemnly  declare  before 
jour  Lordship,  that  only  one  prisoner  has  been  twice  within  these 
walls?' 

"*Oood  God!'  replied  the  noble  £arl»  «this  language 
of  experience  is  very  forcible,  and  the  Ud  ought  to  be  more  generally 
known.  ^  *' 

The  principle  of  solitfrj  confinement  was  again  acknowleged 
in  1781,  by  the  statute  passed  in  the  22  George  III.  cap  54. 
Subsequently,  a  prison  was  erected  at  Petworth,  in  which  pri- 
soners were  kept  separate  day  and  night,  labour  was  performed 
by  the  prisoners  in  their  respective  cells,  no  conversation  was 
allowed  on  any  pretence  between  the  prisoners,  nor  were  two 
prisoners  permitted  to  be  aired  together.  At  Gloucester  also, 
about  the  same  time,  a  Penitentiary  was  erected,  containing 
seventy-one  cells ;  in  which  prisoners  were  confined  at  hard 
labour  on  the  separate  principle.  It  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  prisoners  in  the  early  part  of  1791,  and  was  established 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  George  Paul.  When, 
however,  the  accommodation  became  unequal  to  the  increased 
number  of  prisoners,  the  discipline  was,  by  degrees,  broken 
through,  and  finally  altogether  disregarded. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  subject  was  again  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  by  the  proposal  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  who  offered  to  contract  with  Government  to  build 
a  Penitentiary  after  a  new  plan  designed  by  himself,  and  styled 
a  'Panopticon,'  capable  of  containing  one  thousand  prisoners ; 
and  further  engaged  to  contract  for  their  maintenance,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  and  direction  of  the  entire,  as  gover- 
nor. An  act  of  Parliament  was  accordingly  passed,  34  George 
III  cap  84,  authorizing  the  Government  to  accept  his  propo- 
sal; but  difficulties  having  arisen,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
¥!r8onal  dislike  with  which  he  was  re^rded  by  George  the 
bird,  the  contract  was  not  completed.  The  more  recent  deter- 
mination which  Government  then  arrived  at,  of  transporting  con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales  in  preference  to  the  establishment  of 
National  Penitentiaries  at  home,  removed  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate action;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1810,  when  the 
subject  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  that  the 
attention  of  govemdient  was  again  actively  directed  to  the 
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question.  On  the  9th  May  in  that  year,  and  subsequently  on 
the  5th  June,  Rornilly  brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of 
the  House ;  and  though  his  motion  was  negatived,  a  resolution, 
substantially  embodying  his  views,  was  adopted,  andacommittee 
nominated^  with  authority  to  enquire  fully  in<o  the  subject. 
The  committee  reported  against  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
views,  on  the  ground,  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  princi- 

Eles  on  which  the  19  Geo.  3  cap. 74  (Howard's  act)  was  framed  ; 
ut  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  the  Penitentiary  system 
on  the  principle  recognized  by  that  act,-  should  be  extended  to 
different  parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  an  act  was  therefore  passed — 
52  George  III  cap.  44» — in  1812,  for  the  erection  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Millbank,  originally  intended  to  accommodate  300 
males  and  300  females ;  but  subsequently,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  district  Penitentiarie8,enlarged  to  contain  600  males,  and  400 
female  convicts  :  the  entire  number  was  afterwards  limited  to 
800,  by  the  5th  and  6th  William  4th,  chapter  38. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  again  attracted,  in  the  year 
1822,  to  this  subject,  by  the  publications  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
Gray  Bennett,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  the  London  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  In  that  year  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  review  and  amend  the  existing 
laws  relating  to  gaols  and  prisons.  The  act  of  1823,4th  Geo. 
IV.,  cap.  64,  was  the  result  of  its  labours,  and  this  act  as  regard^ 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  corresponding  Irish  act  of  7th 
George  lY.,  chapter  74,  entitled.  An  Act  for  consolidating  the 
laws  relating  to  gaols  in  Ireland,  (31  May,  1826)  still  continue 
to  regulate  and  provide  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
most  of  the  county  gaols  in  these  Kingdoms.  By  the  Irish 
act,  the  several  statutes  stated  in  the  note  were  repealed,*  ex- 
cept so  far,  as  they  repealed  former  statutes.  A  Board  of  Super- 
intendence,  whose  members  were  elected  by  the  Grand  Jury 
out  of  their  own  body,  was  empowered  to  preside  over  the  discip- 
line and  management  of  the  couutv  gaols,  and  to  make  bye  laws, 
which  being  approved  of  by  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench, were 
directed  to  form  the  standing  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
government.  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  authorised,  by 
virtue  of  their  commissions,  to  visit  the  several  Gaols  and  Bride- 
wells in   their  respective  counties,  and  report  abuser  to  the 

•  50  Geo.  IIL,  chap.  103;  55  Geo.  III.,  chap.  92;  57  Geo.  III., 
chap.  71  59  Geo.  III.,  chap.  84  ;  59  Geo.  III.,  chap.  100;  3  Geo.  IV., 
chap.  6. 
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Board.  The  sixth  Section  regulates  the  accommodation  to  be 
provided  for  the  different  classes  of  prisoners,  and  directs  that 
each  Prison  shall  consist  of  two  parts,  one  for  male  and  one 
for  female  prisoners,  with  a  complete  division  between  them,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  intercourse;  that  to  each  part  shall  be  annexed 
a  yard  of  suflScent  dimensions  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  have 
the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  other  necessary  accom- 
modations; that  in  every  such  prison,  a  common  hall  shall  be 
provided,  one  for  males  and  another  for  females ;  that  the  most 
effectual  means  shall  be  adopted  for  the  security,  classification, 
health,  inspection, employment,  and  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion of  those  confined;  district  wards,  and  dry  and  airy  cells, 
were  directed  to  be  provided,  in  which  the  different  classes, 
1st,  debtors;  2nd,  persons  committed  for  contempt  of  court; 
8rd,  persons  convicted  of  felony ;  4th,  persons  convicted  of 
misdemeanors;  5th,  persons  committed  for  felony;  6th,  persons 
committed  for  misdemeanors ;  and  7  th,  vagrants,  should  be 
confined ;  and  such  further  means  of  classification  adopted,  as 
should  be  deemed  conductive  to  good  order  and  disciphne.  A 
separate  sleeping  cell  was  also,  if  possible,  to  be  provided  for 
each  prisoner ;  but  as  the  numbers  might  at  times  be  greater 
than  the  prison  was  calculated  to  contain  underthe  above  arrange- 
ment, and  as  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  two  male  prisoners  only, 
should  never  be  lodged  togather,  the  act  directs  that  a  small 
proportion  of  cells  or  rooms  shall  be  provided  for  the  reception 
of  three  or  more  persons.  Booms,  and  places  for  the  various 
purposes  of  labour  and  industry^are  likewise  directed  to  be  pro- 
perly fitted  up,  and  also  a  competent  number  of  cells  adapted 
to  solitary  confinement  for  the  punishment  of  refractory  prison* 
ers.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  empowered  to  appoint  two 
Inspectors  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  several 
gaols  through  the  country,  (s.  54-55) ;  and  further  regulations 
with  respect  to  various  details,  are  enacted  in  subsequent 
sections. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  these  statutes, 
effected  a  vast  amelioration  in  Prison  Disciphne,  Our  several 
County  Gaols  (speaking  generally)are  still  conducted  in  accords 
ance  with  their  provisions,  because  the  more  improved  system, 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  carried  into  operation,  without 
rebuilding,  or  at  all  events  remodelling  the  present  gaols. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  above  act,  thougfi  recognizing 
the  propriety   of  separating  prisoners  from  each  other,  and,  as 
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far  as  it  eoes,  directs  such  separation  to  be  effected  ai  nighi  ; 
yet  directly  sanctions  the  principle  of  classification^  a  principle 
which  carried  to  the  extent  it  has  been,  must  ever  produce  the 
worst  results, — ^for  it  has  been  truly  stated,  ^'Legal  distinctions 
of  crime,  form  an  imperfect  criterion  of  moral  character/'  After 
the  provisions  of  the  above  Acts^commonly  called  the  Gbol  Acts, 
had  been  some  years  in  operation,  the  systems  of  Penal  Disdp* 
line  in  the  United  States  began  to  attract  notice  in  Europe  ; 
and  in  the  year  1831,  M.M.  de  Beaumont  and  de  TocqueviQe, 
on  behalf  of  the  Prenoh  Qovemment,  visited  the  various 
Penitentiaries  in  America.  In  the  year  1 1^,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, a  gentleman  who  had  acted  for  many  years  as  Secretanr 
to  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  was  selected  by  the  British 
Government  for  a  similar  purpose ;  nor  could  one  possessing 
higher  qualifications  have  been  chosen.  On  his  return,  the  valu- 
able report  which  he  prepared,  and  which  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  important  information,  was 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  system  of  Penal 
Piscipline  which  then  prevailed  in  the  United  States,  was  of 
two  kinds;  first,  the  silent,  solitary,  or  Auburn  System;  and 
second ;  the  separate  or  Pbiladelphian,  System.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  a  trial  as  to  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement  was 
made  in  the  j^ear  1822,  at  Auburn,  upon  eighty  of  the  most 
hardened  convicts  during  a  period  of  ten  months.  But  what  was 
the  result  ? 

"  They  were  each  confined  m  a  cell  only  seyen  feet  long,  three  feet 
an  d  a  half  wide,  and  seven  feet  hiffh.  They  were  on  no  account  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  cell,  during  that  toog  period,  on  any  occasion,  not  6Ten 
for  the  purposes  of  nature.  They  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any  change 
of  air,  nor  opportunities  of  taking  exercise.  The  most  disastrous 
consequences  were  naturally  the  result.  Several  persons  became 
insane :  health  was  impaired,  and  life  endangered.'* 

A  further  experiment  took  place  in  the  State  of  Maine,  of  a 
still  more  cruel  character.  Mr.  Crawford  describes  it  in 
the  following  terms: — 

^«  The  night  rooms  or  cells  at  this  prison  are  literally  .pits  entered 
from  the  top  by  a  ladder,  through  an  aperture  about  two  feet  square. 
The  opening  is  secured  by  an  iron  grate,  used  as  a  trap  door ;  the  only 
other  orifice  is  one  at  the  bottom,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
for  the  admission  of  warm  air  from  underneath.  The  cells  are  eight 
feet  nine  inches  long,  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  nine  feet  eight 
inches  high.  Their  gloom  is  indescribable.  The  diet,  during  con- 
finement, was  bread  and  water  only.  Thus  immured,  and  without  any 
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oeenpatioii,  it  will  excite  no  snrprii e  to  ieam  that  a  man  who  had  been 
aentenced  to  past  seventy  days  in  one  of  their  miserable  pits  hong 
himself  after  tour  days'  imprisonment.  Another^  condemned  to  sixty 
days,  also  committed  suicide  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  It  became 
necessary  to  remove  four  others,  who  were  unable  to  endure  this 
cruelty." 

Cruelty  1  this  was  not  merely  craelty^  but  torture^  downright 
nnmitigated  torture.  A  state  of  living  death,  where  the  animal 
tenacity  of  life  maintained  a  protracted  struggle  with  physical 
and  mental  suffering ;  where  the  mind  was  racked  with  solitude, 
unrelieved  even  by  toil ;  where  the  constitution  was  undermined 
bydampwalls,deprivationof  light,  andexcess  of  cold,  at  the  same 
time  Uiat  existence  was  prolonged  by  a  wretched  subsistence  on 
bread  and  water.  Such,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  be  it  spoken, 
were  the  early  experiments  on  solitary  confinement.  They  were 
of  course  soon  abandoned,  and  the  mode  of  Discipline  ma- 
terially altered  and  improved.  At  the  Aubuni  Penitentiary,  cells 
of  proper  dimensions  were  provided  with  all  the  advantages  of 
air,  lignt,  and  warmth ;  while  associated  labour,  in  rigid  silence, 
was  retained,  as  an  additional  element  of  punishment.  The 
regulations  adopted  in  the  Penitentiary  were  as  follow : — 

«  The  cells  are  unlocked  soon  after  day  light.  The  prisoners  are 
required  immediately  to  place  themselves  in  order,  each  having  a 
provision-kid,  water-can,  and  night  tub.  After  depositing  these 
articles,  as  prescribed  by  the  regulations!  they  march  to  the  work- 
shops, when  the  labour  of  the  day  begins.  At  a  fixed  time,  they 
repair  in  silence,  in  close  file,  to  the  mess  room  to  breakfast,  where 
they  sit  with  their  faces  in  one  direction.  After  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  they  return  to  their  work.  The  same  order  is 
observed  on  proceeding  to  and  returning  from  dinner.  As  the  hour 
approaches  for  returning  in  the  evening  to  their  cells,  they  wash. 
On  a  signal  thev  again  form  into  line,  each  according  to  the 
number  of  his  cell.  The  Convicts  then  proceed  from  the  shops  into 
the  yard,  whence,  having  taken  up  their  night  utensils,  they  march  to 
their  cells.  In  passing  through  an  apartment  a^oining  the  kitchen, 
each  man  takes  up  the  supper  prepared  for  him.  On  arriving  at  his 
ceU,  he  enters  it  and  partially  closes  the  door,  which  is  locked  by  the 
turnkey.  The  galleries  are  occupied  by  distinct  companies,  and 
superintended  by  different  officers.  The  prisoners  eat  their  supper 
in  their  respective  cells,  after  which  a  prayer  is  offered  up  by  the 
chaplain  in  the  area  of  the  gallery.  On  a  signal,  they  are  required 
to  repair  to  their  beds.  Durmg  the  night,  turnkeys,  with  mocassins 
on  their  feet,  move  silently  along  the  galleries." 

With  regard  to  the  discipline  enforced,  silence  was  the  in- 
flexible and  unvarying  rule;  no  convict  was  permitted  to  speak 
to  his  fellow  prisoner,   but  was  compelled  to  pursue  his  labour 
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with  downcast  eyes ;  if  detected  in  looking  off  his  work^  or 
endeavouring  to  coromanicate  with  others^  the  lash  of  the 
overseer  qaickly  descended  on  the  victim  with  unfailing  cer- 
tainty. The  amount  or  severity  of  the  castigation,  depended 
on  the  will  or  temper  of  the  keeper ;  there  was  no  cheeky  no 
appeal,  and  no  redress.  The  right  of  visitors  to  admission  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  was  considered  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  undue  exercise  of  cruelty ;  but  experience  soon  proved  how 
slender  were  the  data  on  which  the  conclusion  rested 
Take  an  example.  In  the  year  1825  a  prisoner  named 
Mastison,  was  committed  to  the  penitentiary  ;  he  proved  un- 
ruly and  very  hard  to  manage ;  one  officer  after  the  other, 
took  him  in  hand  without  success,and  he  was  repeatedlywhipped 
by  order  of  the  assistant  gaoler ;  on  one  occasion,  the  blood 
tnckled  down  his  face  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  head; 
when  8tripped,for  the  purpose  of  washing,^'  his  shirt  was  found 
sticking  to  his  old  sores.''  Shortly  after,  tokens  of  derange- 
ment became  visible  in  his  countenance ;  he  was  removed  from 
the  work  shops,  and  subsequently  pardoned  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.  Again ;  in  January  1826,  a  prisoner  whose  duty 
required  him  to  carry  wood  for  some  purpose  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  gaol,  taking  up  a  log,  inquired  of  the 
guard  whether  he  should  carry  U,  along  with  the  others ;  the 
guard  made  him  kneel  down,  and  soundly  whipped  him;  ailing 
that  the  prisoner  knew  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  it,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  have  asked  the  question.  On  another 
occasion,  a  convict  was  observed  making  some  gesture,  the 
assistant  keeper  immediately  inflicted  on  him  some  six  or  eight 
blows  with  a  "stick ;''  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the  prisoner 
merely  wanted  a  particular  tool  for  the  performance  of  the  la- 
bour in  which  he  was  employed  .The  case  of  Bachael  Welsh  is  too 
painful  to  describe :  death  terminated  her  sufierings ;  and  various 
other  instances,  are  given  in  the  Official  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to  iuves- 
tigate  the  condition  of  the  Auburn  Penitentiary  in  1827. 
Such  was  the  Auburn  Penitentiary  as  described  by  Mr,  Craw- 
ford in  his  report ;  similar  in  its  discipline  and  management,  to 
that  for  many  years  previously  pursued  in  the  Maison  de  Force 
at  Ghent.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Crawford  when  he  writes,  "the 
lash  is  opposed  to  those  moral  and  religious  means  which 
experience  has  proved  most  efficacious  in  the  recovery  of  the 
human  character ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  idea  of  its  adop- 
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tioD  as  an  ordinary  instrument  of  discipline  would  not  be 
entertained,  much  less  will  the  practice  be  tolerated  in  the 
prisons  of  Great  Britain." — Heaven  forbid,  it  ever  shall  be 
otherwise. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  silent  system,  properly 
so  called,  which,  as  Mr.  Merry,  a  Magistrate  of  the  County  of 
Berks,  describes  it,  is  a  "  system  whereby  a  man  is  left  entirely 
to  himself,  like  a  dog  in  a  kennel,^'  has  proved  a  failure.  Abso- 
lute silence  is  opposed  to  every  sentiment  implanted  in  us  by 
nature ;  it  is  therefore  opposed  to  principle,  and  if  carried  to 
an  extreme,  subverts  the  mental  energy  and  health  of  the 
prisoner.  Its  usefulness  consists  in  preventing  commu- 
nications between  prisoners  when  associated,  but  we 
cannot  perceive  where  its  value  lies,  when  prisoners 
are  separated.  In  the  former  case,  silence  should  be  en- 
forced as  much  as  possible ;  but  even  in  such  case,  it  is  not 
without  its  disadvantages.  It  causes  offences  against  dis- 
cipline to  abound ;  it  encourages  the  study  9nd  practice  of 
deception,  and  can  only  be  maintained,  by  what  we  conceive,  to 
be,  undue  severity.  The  opinions  of  those  who  have  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  at  least  those  whose 
opinion  we  would  wish  to  regard  and  honor,  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  ineficieucy,  and  inutility,  of  absolute  silence. 
The  mental  energy  of  the  prisoner  becomes  degraded  and 
sottish  under  the  unnatural  restraint ;  stupidity  and  madness 
are  the  frequent  results ;  bodily  health  is  by  degrees  undermined, 
and  his  energies  distroyed.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Geare, 
Chaplain  to  the  Abingdon  Gaol,  in  his  report,  dated  October 
I5th,  I85S,  is  applicable  to  the  system  of  absolute  silence : — 

*'  The  mindB  of  the  prisoners  stagnate  after  a  certain  time,  their 
first  feelings  have  subsided  and  became  blunted,  the  school  duties 
become  monotonous  to  them,  they  are  wearied,  dispirited,  and  the 
punishment  is  to  them  a  source  of  prolonged  irritation,  truths  fre- 
quently inculcated  and  well  known  cease  to  interest  or  impress. 
They  appear  slow  to  believe  any  profession  of  interest  for  their  wel- 
fare. Under  the  purely  penal  system,  all  of  course  must  be  endured ; 
but  aiming  as  we  do  at  the  re-establishment  of  their  principles  and 
character,  we  have  to  deplore  this  state  of  mind  as  extremely 
injurious." 

If  such  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  separate,  they 
are  still  more  so,  to  the  silent  system.  The  latter  runs 
counter  to  our  natural  propensities ;  it  degrades  instead  of  rais- 
ing the  character  of  the  prisoner;  it  renders  necessary  perpetual 
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surveillance,  and  perpetual  punisliment.  In  the  wonls  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Society  for  visitinj^  the  prisons  of  New  York,  for 
the  year  1846^  ''their  coufiiierneut  is  a  school,  not  for  teach- 
ing obedience  to  the  law,  but  for  learning  tricks  and  plans  for 
evading  and  violating  it.'' 

The  separate^  or  Philadelphia  system,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  was  adopted  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1829. 
A  Penitentiary  had  been  established  in  1818,  at  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  Western  Division  of  that  State,  on  the  principle  of 
solitary  confinement  without  labour ;  from  the  construction  of 
the  building,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
system  in  its  integrity,  and  the  intention  was  accordingly  aban- 
doned. It  having  afterwards  become  necessaiy  to  erect  a  new 
Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  State ;  a  site  for 
the  building  was  selected,  distant  about  a  mile  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  legislature,  having  witnessed  the  results  produced 
some  years  before  at  Auburn,  determined  upon  aoopting  a 
medium  course,  between  the  rigorous  system  of  solitary 
confinement  mthout  labour,  and  that  of  association  during  the 
day  time  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  with  confinement  in 
separate  cells  or  apartments  at  night.  The  course  adopted, 
was  that  which  experience  has  since  proved  to  be  best  calculated 
for  deterring  and  reformatory  purposes — separation  both  by 
day  and  night,  accompanied  with  employment  in  the  cells  or 
other  separate  apartments  provided  for  the  purpose. 

We  do  not  purpose  entering  into  any  minute  description  of 
the  accommodation  provided  by  the  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia. 
The  site  occupies  about  twelve  English  acres.  The  rooms  or 
cells  are  vaulted  and  fire  proof,  well  ventilated,  and  prop^ly 
supplied  with  heat.  In  each  cell  a  small  aperture  is  provided, 
by  meams  of  which  the  prisoner  can  at  all  times  be  observed, 
without  his  knowledge.  To  the  cells  on  the  ground  floor 
small  yards  are  attached,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to 
take  occasional  air  and  exercise.  The  punishment,  when  inflicted, 
consists  in  taking  away  employment  from  the  offender, 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  his  food,  or  confinement  in  a 
dark  cell.  When  the  period  of  his  sentence  expires,  he  leaves 
the  gaol,  if  not  improved,  at  all  events  uncontaminated  by 
association  with  the  vicious : — 

"  On  the  admission  of  a  convict  he  is  taken  into  an  office  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Penitentiary  and  subjected  to  the  usual  course  of 
examination.  His  person  is  cleansed,  and  he  is  clothed  in  an  uniform. 
He  is  then  blindfolded,  and  conducted  to  his  cell.    On  his  way 
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thither,  he  Ufor  a  short  time  detained  in  the  ohservator^,  where  he  is 
admonished  by  the  Warder^  as  to  the  necessity  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  regulations.  On  arriving  in  his  cell,  the  hood  is  removed, 
and  he  is  left  alone.  There  he  may  remain  for  years^  perhaps  for 
life,  without  seeing  any  human  bein^  but  the  inspectors,  the  Warden 
and  his  Officers,  and  perhaps  occasionally  one  of  the  official  visitors 
of  the  prison.  For  tne  first  day  or  two,  the  convict  is  not  allowed 
to  have  even  a  Bible,  nor  is  any  employment  given  to  him  for  at  least 
a  week,  a  period  during  which  he  is  the  object  of  the  Warden's 
special  observation.  The  pr  boner  soon  petitions  for  an  occupation. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  solitude  appears  to  have  effectually  subdued 
him,  that  employment  of  any  kind  is  introduced  into  his  cell.  Under 
such  circumstances  labour  is  regarded  as  a  great  alleviation ;  and  such 
is  the  industry  manifested,  that  with  few  exceptions,  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  assign  tasks.  Several  salutary  provisions  are  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature against  the  abuse  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Warden  and  his 
Officers.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  visit  the  prison  at  least 
twice  in  the  week,  and  on  these  occasions  to  speak  to  each  prisoner 
aqd  to  listen  to  any  complaint  that  may  be  made  of  oppression  or  mis- 
conduct. Neither  the  Warden  or  any  of  his  assistants  are  to  be 
present  at  these  interviews,  unless  their  attendance  be  desired.  The 
physician  is  required  to  visit  the  Infirmary  daily,  and  to  attend  at  the 
Penitentiary  twice  in  every  week  fbr  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  mental  as  well  as  bodily  state  of  every  prisoner.  The  official 
visitors  appointed  by  the  Legislature  are  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,the  Secretary  of  the  8tate,the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney  General  and  his  Deputies,  the 
President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  State,  the 
Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  Cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and 
Pittsburgh,  the  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties, 
and  the  acting  Committee  of  the  'Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.*  No  person  but 
an  official  visitor  can  have  any  communication  with  a  prisoner,  unless 
under  special  circumstances  ;  nor  is  a  visitor  permitted  to  deliver  to 
or  receive  from  a  convict  any  letter  or  message,  or  to  supply  him 
with  any  article,  under  the  penaitv  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Such 
are  the  general  arrangements  of    this  Penitentiary." 

The  reader  will  at  once  admit  tlie  great  superiority  of  these 
arrangements,  compared  with  those  we  have  previously  de- 
scribed. Considered  absolutely,  however,  we  cauiiot  but  feel 
surprised  that  religious  instruction  should  not  have  been 
included  in  the  course  of  discipline.  It  is  by  it  alone  the 
criminal  can  be  reformed  \  however  possible  it  may  be,  without 
its  assistance,  to  deter  him  from  again  committing  crime. 

In  what  then,  does  the  exact  distinction  between  the  solitary 
and  the  separate  system,  consist  ? — 

*  Crawford'n  Report,  p.  10. 
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**  The  discipline  of  Auburn  is  of  a  physical,  that  of  Philadelphia 
of  a  moral  character.  The  whip  inflicts  immediate  pjdn>  but  soli- 
tude inspires  permanent  terror.  Tlie  former  degrades  while  it 
humiliates  ;  the  latter  subdues,  but  it  does  not  debase.  At  Auburn, 
the  convict  is  uniformly  treated  with  harshness,  at  Philadelphia  with 
civility  ;  the  one  contributes  to  harden,  the  other  to  soften  the  affec- 
tions. Auburn  stimulates  vindictive  feelings.  Philadelphia  induces 
habitual  submission.  The  Auburn  prisoner,  when  liberated,  con- 
scious that  he  is  known  to  past  associates,  and  that  the  public  eye  has 
gazed  upon  him,  sees  an  accuser  in  every  man  he  meets.  The  Phila- 
delphia convict  quits  his  cell,  secure  from  recognition,  and  exempt 
from  reproach."* 

There  caa  be  little  hesitation  as  to  which  alternative 
we  should  adopt ;  and  we  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  one 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  great  exi)erience.  The  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Field's  work,  though  long,  we  need  ofler  no 
apology  for  inserting : — 

*<  Separate  confinement  differs  from  solitary  confinement  both  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  dengn.  Solitary  confinement  is  universally  and 
correctly  understood  to  be  a  condition  of  as  unmitigated,  uninter- 
rupted seclusion  from  human  society  as  is  practicable :  often  in  dark 
or  gloomy  cells  of  small  dimensions,  ill-ventilated,  often  damp,  and 
destitute  of  those  accommodations  necessary  for  the  prisoner's  conve- 
nience ;  his  diet  being  generally  restricted  to  mere  bread  and  water. 
Separate  confinement,  as  we  have  said,  is  totally  different  in  its  nature 
from  this.  It  differs  from  it  in  the  following  particulars  : — In  pro- 
viding the  prisoner  with  a  large,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated 
apartment,  instead  of  immuring  him  in  a  confined,  ill- ventilated,  and 
dark  cell : — In  providing  the  prisoner  with  ever^r  thing  that  is  neceS' 
sary  for  his  cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort  during  the  day,  and  for 
his  repose  at  ni^ht,  instead  of  denying  him  those  advantages :  In 
■applying  him  with  sufficient  food  of  wholesome  quality,  instead  of 
confining  him  to  bread  and  water :— In  alleviating  his  mental  dis- 
comfort by  givinff  him  employment : — By  the  regular  visits  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  of  the  governor,  surgeon,  turnkeys,  or  trades' 
instructors,  and  particularly  of  the  chaplain,  instead  of  consigning 
him  to  the  torpor  and  other  bad  consequences  of  idleness,  and  the 
misery  of  unmitigated  remorse,  resentment,  or  revenge :— In  separat- 
ing him  from  none  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  except  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  instead  of  cutting  him  off,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  sight 
and  solace  of  human  society :— In  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing both  chapel  and  school,  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,and  edu- 
cation in  class,  (securing  on  these  occasions  his  complete  separation 
from  the  sight  of  his  fellows)  instead  of  excluding  him  from  divine  ser- 
vice and  instruction : — In  providing  him  with  the  means  of  taking  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  whenever  it  is  proper  or  necessary,  instead  of  con- 
fining  him  to  the  unbroken  seclusion  of  his  cell.  Separate  confine- 
ment also  differs  from  solitary  confinement  in  its  object.  The  object 
of  separate  confinement  is  the  permanent  moral  benefit  of  the  pri- 

•  Crawford's  Report,  p.  19. 
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soner — an  object  which  he  can  plainly  see  that  the  sjstem  has  in 
view.  The  object  of  solitary  con6nement  is  solely  to  punish  the 
prisoner,  principally  for  violating  the  prison  regulations,  and  that 
too  by  means  always  harsh  and  severe,  and  often  vexatious  and  ex- 
asperating'; and  this  not  to  effect  a  lasting  moral  benefit  for  him- 
self, but  to  uphold  the  prison  discipline  at  the  price  of  severe  bodily 
and  mental  suffering.  Under  the  separate  system  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  moral  sense  and  understanding  of  the  prisoner ;  ne  is  treated 
as  a  man,  and  with  the  respect  and  benevolence  due  to  humanity, 
even  in  its  lowest  debasement.  Under  solitary  confinement,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  offender  is  treated  as  a  being  divested  of  the  common 
rights,  capacities,  and  feelings  of  human  nature.  It  is  upon  his  cor- 
poreal frame  that  the  punishment  is  designed  to  act ;  no  attempt,  or 
but  little,  is  made  to  appeal  to  his  reason  and  conscience.  This 
treatment  tends  to  harden,  provoke,  and  brutalize;  whereas,  the 
other  is  fitted  and  designed  to  induce  reflection,  kindliness,  gratitude, 
and  amendment.  In  short,  separate  confinement  is  the  separation 
of  each  offender  from  all  communication  and  association  with  his 
fellow-offenders,  regard  being  had  to  his  bodily  health,  his  mental 
sanity,  his  intellectual  improvement,  and  his  moral  amendment,  by 
inculcating  industrious  habits,  and  by  religious  and  moral  instruc* 
tion.  Solitary  confinement  b  the  seclusion  of  the  prisoner,  as  far  as 
is  practicable,  from  all  human  society,  attended  with  privations  both 
bodily  and  mental,  which  are  intended  merely  to  inflict  punishment, 
to  subdue  obstinacy  of  temper,  and  to  uphold  authority  by  the  oper- 
ation of  pain  and  fear :  it  employs*  harsh  measures  to  effect  a  tempo- 
rary  purpose." 

One  of  the  evils  iuherent  in  haman  nature^  is  the  facility 
with  which  men  ran  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in  every  so- 
cial question ;  and  indeed  we  may  say  in  every  question  without 
exception,  we  are  too  apt  to  adopt  extreme  opinions ;  we  would 
wish  to  protect  ourselves  against  this  fault.  The  destructive 
consequences  of  promiscuous  association,  must  be  evident  to 
aU.  "  Evil  communication  corrapts  good  manners.''  We  are 
not,  however,  justified  in  carrying  "separation"  to  an  undue 
limit,  even  for  the  sake  of  its  detering  qualities.  The  separate 
system  applied  to  a  period  of  probation  proportioned  to  the 
sentence  passed  upon  the  prisoner;  and  a  gradual  transition 
to  association,conductedwith  a  regard  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  convict,  so  as  to  prepare  him  for  his  approaching  liberty ; 
would  seem  to  provide  for  the  practical  requirements  of  puna* 
tive  discipline,according  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  while  the  adoption  of  either  system  by  itself,  involves 
us  in  manifest  difficulties.  If  we  adopt  the  one,  we  directly 
aid  in  the  dissemination  of  vice,  while  we  punish  its  existence; 
if  we  adopt  the  other  in   its  integrity,  insanity  and  physical 
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debility  follow  by  a  course,  less  rapid  to  be  sure^  but  eqoallj 
certain  to  that  wnich  the  silent  system  affords.  The  separate 
system  is,  in  oar  minds,  particularly  valuable,  bat  ia  onlr 
justifiable  when  apnlied  to  the  probationary  period  to  which 
everr  prisoner  shoula  be,  for  a  time,  subjectedj  its  value  consists 
in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  injurious  to  h^tli,  unless  when 
continued  for  too  lengthened  a  period ;  in  its  adaptability  to  the 
character,  and  degree  of  depravity  of  each  individual  prisoner ; 
in  its  ca))abilitv  of  being  equitably  applied  to  the  varied 
circumstances  of  each  case;  in  its  being  preferred  by  the  less 
vicious,  and  dreaded  by  the  more  hardened;  in  its  deterring 
qualities — for  the  criminal  cannot  bear  to  be  left  to  his  own 
reflections ;  in  its  severity  being  easily  moderated  by  the  addition 
of  labour,  and  in  conseauence,  rendering  labour  an  object  of  at- 
traction; in  its  severity  being  readily  increased  as  a  punishment 
for  misconduct,  by  the  withdrawal  of  employment;  and  for  the 
opportunities  it  affords  for  the  aevelopement  of  the 
higher  feelings  of  the  species,  the  correction  of  bad  habits,  and 
the  cultivation  of  religious,  moral,  and  secular  instruction.  It 
awakens  the  conscience;  it  induces  self-examination :  the  feelings 
of  remorse,  shame,  truthfulness,  sympathy  and  social  affection, 
are  excited  and  aroused  to  healthy  action;  it  prevents  the  crimi- 
nal forming  friendships  with  more  hardened  felons  than  himself, 
and  subjects  the  depraved  heart  to  the  correcting  influence  of 
a  better  companionship. 

Whatever  honour  is  due  to  the  first  recognition  of  these 
principles,  is  certainlv  not  to  be  paid  to  our  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  the  preambles  of  several 
of  the  earl^  statutes,  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  pnnciple,  and  advantage  of  separating  criminals  from 
one  another,  were  fully  recognized  in  Great  Britain,  at  a  time 
long  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  either  the  solitary  or 
separate  systems  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  preamble  of  the  16th  George  III.  ch.  74,  recites  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  system  of  "  solitary  imprisonment 
accompanied  by  well  regulated  labour  and  religious  instruc- 
tion :''  this  act  dates  so  far  back  as  the  year  1776,  and  it  was 
not  until  eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1787,  that  allusion  was 
first  made  to  the  solitary  principle,  by  a  society  formed  at  Phila- 
delphia for  '*  Alleviating  the  miseries  of  Pubhc  Prisons."  The 
establishment  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Gloucester,  to  which  we 
have  also  referred,  was,  in  like  manner,  antecedent  in  point  of 
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time  to  the  earliest  efforts  towards  a  practical  solution  of  the 
question  in  America.  But  while  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to 
precedence  over  America,  she  must  in  her  turn,  yield  to 
Switzerland,  the  merit  of  reducing  to  practice  these  important 
principles.  Howard  in  1776,  states  that  in ''  those  cantons  he 
visited,  felons  have  each  a  room  to  himself  that  they  may 
not,  said  the  keeper,  tutor  one  another^'.  We  may  here  remark, 
that  Mr  Field  has  extracted  from  among  the  documents  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  certain  passages 
which,  as  far  as  they  go,  certainly  justify  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  having  early  recognized  the  principle  as  a  valuable 
improvement  in  prison  discipline.  In  the  year  1710a  Committee 
of  the  Society  took  some  steps  with  a  view  to  recommending  a 
bill  to  Parliament  ''  for  providing  separate  apartments  for 
condemned  criminals/'  and  Mr  Field  further  refers  us  to  pas- 
sages in  Butlers  Sermons,  and  Pale/s  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
question,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  interest,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Field's  arguments  on  this  point,*^  and  there  is  no  part  of  bis 
Work  which  may  not  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  advantage; 
but  after  all,  it  is  of  not  much  practical  importance,  whether 
the  system  was  originated  in  Great  Britain,  America,  or  eke- 
where.  The  question  for  us  is,  have  we  made  the  best  nse 
of  our  knowledge  and  information ;  have  we  taken  advantage 
of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject,  or  do  We  culpably  adhere 
to  erroneous  principles? 

Mr.  Crawford's  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  11th 
of  August  1834;  and  in  the  following  year  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  sat  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
state  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales.  They  embodied  their 
conclusions  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  embraced,  amongst 
others,  the  following  important  recommendations.  Uniformity 
in  discipline;  separation  during  the  hours  of  laboar,  and  silence, 
so  as  to  prevent  communication  among  the  prisoners.  They  also 
recommended  that  the  prison  officers  should  not  participate  in 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners ;  that  all  profits  should  be  handed 
over  and  paid  into  the  prison  fund ;  that  the  day-room  system 
should  be  abandoned ;  that  solitary  cells  for  the  refractory  should 
be  provided,  and  that  prisoners  should  be  more  freouently 
bron^t  to  trial.t    Some  of  the  suggestions  above  stated,  were 

•  Field  on  Prison  Discipline,  Vol.  I.,  p.  121. 

t  See  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords*  Coinmittec»  1885. 
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soon  after,  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  38.  28  Augt.  1835)  entitled  '*  An  Act  for  effecting 
greater  Uniformity  of  practice  in  the  Government  of  the  several 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  appointing  Inspectors 
of  Prisons.  "  The  five  Inspectors,  appointed  in  pursuance  of 
the  seventh  section  of  the  act,  of  whom  Mr.  Crawford  was  one 
of  two  selected  for  the  Home  District,  in  the  following  year 
presented  to  Parliament  their  first  report,  which  affords  a 
striking  proof,  that  the  existence  of  a  Law  on  the  statute 
book,  however  good  it  may  be,  can  effect  little  towards  the 
object  intended, without  close  and  active  superintendance.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  gaol  act, 
and  all  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  the  Inspectors  for  the 
Home  District  discovered,  that  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  world, 
a  prison  existed  in  which  every  evil  and  every  abuse  which 
Howard  had  exposed  some  sixty  years  before,  might  be  seen 
in  active  operation.  The  association  of  old  and  young,  vicious 
and  virtuous — how  long  to  remain  so ! — tried  and  untried,  ex- 
perienced and  inexperienced,  the  young  beginner  and  the  accom- 
plished professor;  with  the  varied  host  of  attendant  evils  which 
we  can  happily  only  read  of  at  the  present  day,  disgraced 
Newgate  in  1836--gambling,  fighting,  drinking,  infidelity, 
obscenity,  oppression,  cruelty,  misery  and  despair ;  a  hideous 
spectacle  of  Satan's  power  over  men's  minds.  * 

In  consequence  of  the  Inspectors'  report,  and  the  disclosures 
made  public  by  them,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appointed  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
1836,  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  Ist.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  provide  means  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners 
committed  for-  trial  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

2nd.  That  for  this  purpose  it  is  advisable  either  to  re-constmct 
Kew^ate,  or  to  build  a  new  prison  adjoining  the  place  of  trial. 

Srd.  That  the  mode  of  carrving  these  resolutions  into  efiect, 
with  the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  city,  requires  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  his  Majesty's  government;  and,  that  competent 
surveyors  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mature 
decision. 

4th.  That  it  is  expedient  to  revise  the  Act  4  and  5  George  IV., 
commonly  called  the  gaol  act  and  to  give  greater  discretion  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  magistrates  of  counties  and  boroughs, 
with  respect  to  the  classification  of  offenders." 

*  See  Messrs.  Crawford's  and  Bosseli's  Report. 
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It  was  thenceforth  determined  that  Newgate  should  be 
appropriated  to  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  confinement  of  convicted  prisoners  at 
Millbank  Penitentiary.  Shortly  after,  the  act  of  2  and  3  Yic. 
c.  56  was  passed,  (17tb  August  1839)  providing  for  the 
classification  and  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  in  the 
gaols  of  England  and  Wales,  as  far  as  the  means  of  accom- 
modation permitted ;  the  precise  provisions  of  this  act  we  need 
not  refer  to,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part  contained  in  the 
act  which  was  shortly  after  passed  for  the  regulation  of  gaols 
in  Ireland,  and  to  which  we  will  devote  a  few  words. 

This  statute  (3  and  4,  Vic.  c.  44,  4th  August  1840)  reciting 
the  statute  just  referred  to,  whereby  provision  was  made  for  the 
individual  separation  of  prisoners,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
to  make  provision  for  the  like  purpose  in  Ireland,  and  to 
amend  the  7th  Geo.  IV.  c  74,  enacts,  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendence of  any  of  the  prisons  in  Ireland,  might  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  advice  and  consent  of 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  from  time  to  time 
make  such  rules  orders  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
prisons,  ''  for  the  classification  of  prisoners  of  each  sex  in  any 
such  prison  or  prisons,  or  for  the  individual  separation  of  all  or 
any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein ;  with  due  regard  to  their 
supervision,  religious  and  moral  iu.^truction  and  employment, 
with  power  from  time  to  time  to  alter  or  add  to  such  rules." 
The  4th  section  provides  that  separate  confinement  shall  not 
be  deemed  solitary  confinement ;  that  no  cell  shall  be  used  for 
separate  confinement  which  id  not  of  such  a  size,  and  lighted, 
warmed,  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  required  by  a  due  regard  to  health,  and  furnished  with 
the  means  of  enabling  the  prisoner  to  communicate,  at  any 
lime,  with  an  officer  of  the  prison ;  that  no  cell  shall  be  used 
for  such  separate  confinment,  until  its  fitness  shall  have  been 
certified  as  therein  mentioned;  and  that  every  prisoner  so 
separately  confined,  shall  have  the  means  of  taking  air  and 
exercise  at  such  times  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
surgeon,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction ;  with  suitable  books,  and  also  with  labour 
or  employment,  unless  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable  to  with- 
hold it  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month  at  any 
one  time. 

Though  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  particularly  valuable 
39 
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and  indeed,  would  seem  sufScient  to  meet  the  reqairements  of 
an  enlarged  and  improved  system  of  Prison  Discipline,  through 
the  power  given  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence  to  make  rules 
and  regulations,  our  readers  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to 
hear,  that  the  regulations  in  actual  operation  in  the  Gountjr 
Gaols  of  Ireland,  if  we  except  the  Oaol  at  Belfiast,  are  rales 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  old  Act  of  7th  George  IV.,  passed  so 
many  years  before.  This  result  is  of  course  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  accommodation  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  necessary  arrangements ;  but  it  is  now  time  that  our  Grand 
Juries  should  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  afforded  by  this 
Act,  and  if  the  present  buildings  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
improved  system,  application  should  be  made  to  government 
for  the  necessary  assistance,  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  secured  by 
each  county. 
We  have  now  before  U9,  the  ''Bnles  and  regulations  for  the 

Sivemment  of  Tullamore  Gaol  prepared,  in  conformity  with 
e  provisions  of  7th  George  iV.  Chap.  74,  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendence.^'  They  are  the  Rules  now  in  operation> 
ana  are  perhaps  as  proper,  as,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
associated  system,  could  be  adopted.  *  The  prisoners  are  at 
present  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 

•«No.  1.   Master  Debtors. 

„     1}.  Poor  Debtors,  and  persoas  for  contempt  of  court  on 

civil  process. 
„    2.   Misdemeanants  nntried,  and  parsons  confined  for  want 

of  sureties. 
„    3.  Misdemeanants  oonyicted. 
„    4.   Felons  untried. 
„    5.  Convicts  for  transportation. 
„    6.  Juvenile  ofFenders. 
„    7-  Felons  conyicted. 
„    8.   Tried  assault  oases. 
„    9.   Female  Debtors. 
„  10.   Females  1st.  class — Females  2nd.  class. 
„  1 1 .   Kings*  evidence.* 

Among  the  femaleprisoners,  a  different  course  of  classification 
is  pursued.  By  the  7  th  Rule,  relating  to  the  matrons  and 
females,  it  is  provided,  that  ^'  in  the  classification  of  the  females 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Robert  Harding,  Esq.,  the  Governor  of  Tul- 
lamore Oaol,  for  much  useful  information,  which  he  has  kindly  afforded 
us.  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunitj of  lettifying 
to  the  great  industry  and  ability,  combined  with  temper  and  kindness, 
(qualities  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,)  which  Mr.  Harding 
brings  to  the  performance  of  his  important  duties. 
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the  tnairoA  is  to  establish  the  priacipleofseparstioD,  not  so  much 
according  to  the  offences  for  irhich  they  are  respectively  oommit- 
ted,  as  according  to  their  general  eoudnct,  character,  and  deeree 
of  criininality,  snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Soperintendenoe/' 

The  principle  of  classification  adopted  among  the  female  priso- 
ners is,  in  oar  minds,  far  superior  to  that  applied  to  the  males ; 
and  we  think  in  this  respect  an  improvement  might  be  well  intro- 
duced, daring  the  intervid  which  mast  necessarily  elapse  before 
Uiejwesent  gaols  are  adapted  to  the  separate  system  of  discipline. 
The  legal  distinctions  of  crime  are  so  very  slight  in  the  great 
majoriiy  of  oases,  that  good  conduct,  character,  and  degree  of 
criminality  appear  to  us  to  be  a  far  better  rule  for  car  guidance  in 
the  dassiflcation  of  prisoners,  than  any  distinction  with  regard 
to  mere  legal  guilt.  By  retaining  the  usual  classification,  we 
most  aaturaly  expect  to  find  persons  whose  d^^ree  of  moral 
goih  should  place  them  among  a  more  degraded  class,  associating 
with  those  less  stained  with  gailt.  To  some  extent,  such  must 
be  the  case  wherever  association  is  adopted ;  bat  we  believe 
that  some  such  method,  as  that  we  have  above  referred  to,  might 
easily  be  devised.  If  it  be  applicable  to  female  prisoners,  no  rea* 
son  exists  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  males,  otherwise 
prisoners  must  be  '*  continaally  changing  places,  those  in  for 
fdony  in  one  sessions  being  in  for  larceny  the  next>  and  vice 
versft." 

Eight  cella,  for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  have 
lately  been  established  on  the  female  side  of  tnis  prison,  and 
we  shall  be  anxious  to  learn  the  result,  though  we  have 
little  doubt  it  will  prove  satisfactory. 

With  respect  to  wardsmen,  the  rules  should  be  certainly 
altered.  No  prisoner  is  fit  to  have  authority  over  his  fellows ; 
confinement  in  a  gaol  loses  its  deterring  qaalitie^  whmi  we  put 
the  prisoner  into  an  office,  the  duty  of  which  will  be  performed 
by  an  honest  man  and  free,  for  a  paltry  salary.  The  rule  "  that 
one  or  more  prisoners  are  to  be  selected  from  each  class,"  is 
hig^y  disadvantageous ;  during  a  probationry  period  on  public 
works,  after  the  prisoner  has  been  subjected  to  the  reforming 
influence  of  separate  confinement,  some  such  arrangement  might 
be  perhaps  adopted;  bat  fanc^  a  convicted  felon,  whose 
character,  if  his  class  be  small  and  all  its  members  undergoing 
punishment  for  serious  offences,  cannot  be  irreproachable, 
p^rform^Bg  duties  such  as  thoee  imposed  upon  a  wardsman/ 
enjoying  privileges  while  he  is  suffering  the  penalty  of  crime  I 
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The  regulations  which  define  the  respective  duties  of  the 
Governor,  the  Chaplain,  the  Surgeon  and  Pbysidan^and  the  other 
OfiScers,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  well  advis^.  The  daties  im- 
posed upon  the  Chaplains,  are,  however,  too  light;  visiting  the 
gaol  and  the  members  of  their  respective  flocks  twice  in  the  week, 
is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  necessary  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  those  confined.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  than  an  earnest  and  constant  attendance  to  their 
wants  in  this  respect ;  and  the  entire  of  the  Chaplain's  time, 
day  after  day,  should  be  devoted  unremittingly  to  this  object; 
we  do  not  of  course  expect  to  obtain  the  performance  of  addi- 
tional services  without  affording  an  increased  remuneration ; 
but  we  must  impress  upon  our  Grand  Juries  the  necessity  of 
providing  more  liberally  for  the  religious  education  of  criminals, 
if  they  value  the  improvement  of  their  morals,  or  expect 
crime  to  decrease.  Expense  incurred  in  such  matters  is  true 
economy ;  we  are  too  apt  to  prefer  a  moderate  outlay,  sufficient 
to  meet  present  necessities  but  which  at  the  same  time  is 
sure  to  be  a  lasting  one,  to  a  liberal  expenditure  which  would 
manifestly  result  in  permanent  saving.  We  agree  witii 
the  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1836,  that  a 
Clergyman  should  be  appointed  for  every  fifty  prisoners ;  and 
we  may  also  remark,  that  at  PentonviUe  the  Chapkiin  is  not 
permitted  to  have  any  other  cure  of  souls :  the  regulations 
relative  to  other  matters  of  detail  do  not  require  particular 
notice,  they  are  for  the  most  part,  inseparable  from  the  associated 
system^  and  will  be  superseded  as  soon  as  better  principles  are 
reduced  to  practice.  The  prison  dietary,  given  below,  is  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  health. 

**  February  2iih,  1851. 
ScBEDULB  I Prison  Dietary. 


Claas  1.             '             ClAM  9. 

ciMia 

Males.                          FeniAlat. 

Mala  and  Females 
attder  10  yearn 

BrMkfluit 

8  o«.  roeai  In  stirabout,'  7  o».  meal  In  stinbout, 
4  piiit  New  mUk,          j  4  pint  New  Milk, 

6  oz.  meal  in  ttiraboat, 
1  pint  New  Milk. 

Dinner 

14  01.  Bread,                   12  os.  Brewl, 
I  pint  New  MUlc,*           f  pint  New  MUk, 

10  OS.  Bread, 
i  pint  New  Milk. 

j      Supper 

_                                  __                 i4oB.BnMl, 

i  li  naggin  New  Milk. 

*  One  pint  of  gruel  to  be  sabetltnted  for  mdk  at  dtaner  only,  on  two  day«»  wtth  inter- 

rala,  in  each  week,  subject  to  medical  direction,  in  ail  cases  requiring  relaxation  of  tha 
Rule. 
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8cB IDOLS  II. — Dietary  for  Prisoners  whose  term  of  imprisonment 
does  not  exceed  one  Caiendar  month. 


ClauL 

Claas  3.                          Class  8. 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males  and  Females 
under  ten  years. 

Break&st 

BoLineallnsttnilMmt, 
1  pint  New  Milk, 

i  pint  New  MUk, 

5  OS.  meal  in  stirabout, 
i  pint  New  Milk.          , 

Dhmer 

14  oz.  Bread. 
1  pliit  Oatmeal  Qniel, 
or  VegetaldeSonp, 

13  OS.  Bread, 

f  pint  Oatmeal  Oruel, 

10  oz.  Bread, 
1  pint  Oatmeal  Gruel, 
or  Vegetable  Soup. 

Supper 

1 

- 

- 

4  OS.  Bread, 

1|  naggin  New  Milk. 

The  prisoners  included  in  class  I.,  if  committed  for  not  less  than 
two  months^  may,  in  cold  weather^  and  if  employed  in  exhausting 
labonr,  (should  it  be  certified  as  proper  by  the  medical  officer)  receive 
for  breakfast  9^  oz.  of  meal,  and  for  dinner  a  pound  of  bread  or  an 
•quivalent  portion  of  potatoes. 

The  meal  may  be  Indian  meal,  or  oatmeal,  or  rye  meal.  Rice 
may  be  used  instead,  bat  only  in  conjunction  with  meal,  and  then  in 
the  proportion  of  2  oz.  of  nee  to  6  of  meal.  Instead  of  new  milk 
buttermilk  may  be  used,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  new 
milk  to  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

The  bread  shall  consist  of  rations  of  the  following  substances : 

1.  Seconds  flour. 

2.  Half  seconds  flour  and  half  Indian  meal. 

3.  Whole  wheat  meal. 

4.  Bye. 

5.  Kye  and  Barley  meal. 

Provided  that  if  rye  or  rye  and  barley  bread  be  used,  the  equivalents 
shall  be  16  oz.  of  rve,  or  rye  and  barley  bread,  for  14  oz.  of  wheateu 
or  Indian  meal,  and  also  in  proportion  for  the  other  quantities. 

Potatoes  may  be  substituted  for  the  stirabout  or  bread,  in  each 
meal  in  the  following  proportions : 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Breakfast 

3  lbs. 

2i  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

Dinner 

4  lbs. 

3^  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

Supper 

— 

— 

I  lb. 

It  is  strongly  recommended,  that  as  to  preserve  the  health,  variety  of 
food  is  as  necessary  as  a  full  supply,  the  substitution  of  potatoes  at 
dinner,  may  be  made,  whenever  practicable,  twice  or  three  times  in 
each  week/' 
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The  above  statements  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  tlie 
discipliDe  at  present  enforced  with  regard  to  prboners 
confined  in  our  county  gaols.  At  Belfast,  a  gaol  has  lately 
been  erected  on  the  separate  system,  but  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  enable  ns  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the 
results. 

Becurring  to  the  course  of  L^slation  in  England,  we 
cannot  forbear  noticing  the  5  and  6  Yio.  cap.  29  (18  June 
1842.)      We  owe  to  this  act    the    estabhshment  of   the 

Jirison  at  Fentonville — the  sphere  of  Mr.  KingsmiU^s  useful 
abours;  and  where,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act, 
"criminal  offenders  may  be  confined  and  corrected,  and 
may  receive  such  instruction  and  may  be  subjected  to 
such  discipline,  as  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  their 
reformation,  and  the  repression  of  crime.'*  It  was  in- 
tended, tliat  this  prison  should  ''form  the  portal  to  the 
penal  colony,'*  through  which«  the  convict,  ^er  a  period 
of  probationary  discipline,  not  to  exceed  eighteen  months  if 
he  behaved  well  and  afTorded  evidence  of  his  reformation^ 
would  enter  upon  conditional  freedom  in  Van  Dieman's  land. 
If  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  proved  but  indifierent,  during 
his  confinement  at  Fentonville,  it  became  necessary  for  him 
after  his  removal  to  the  colonv,  to  undergo  a  second  period 
of  probation,  under  certain  r^ulations  ;  while  if  he  showed 
himself  incorrigible,  "  he  was  transported  to  Tasmans* 
Peninsula,  to  work  in  a  probationary  gang  without  wages, 
deprived  of  liberty,  an  abject  convict'** 

The  government  of  this  prison  was  plaosd  under  the 
superintendance  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  general  control  of  the  esta- 
blishment, subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. An  act  was  likewise  passed  in  the  same  session  (5, 
and  6,  Yic.  cap.  58,  80  July  1842)  to  facilitate  the 
erection  and  establishment  of  district  prisons,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  were  subsequently  extended  by  the  11,  and 
12  Yic.  cap.  39. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  legislation 
since  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  may  prove  of 


*  Seel^iterof  theSecretarj  of  State,  for  tKe  Home  I>0iNurtment,  to  the 
Comniifnonerfl  appointed  under  the  Act  Field,  Vol.  I.,  p.  126w 
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assisUiDGe  io  the  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
subject  more  in  detail. 

Acts  relatmg  Exclusively  to  Ireland. 


Soaaion. 

ChAp. 

Dtit«ofAcL 

Subject  to  which  the  Act  relates 

I  A   SVle. 
S«  4V1G. 

6*   6  Vic 

c»5, 

23rd  Dec,  1847, 
4th  Avg.,  1840; 
10th  Aog.,  1842, 

To  eoruolldate  and  amend  the  gaol  acta 

sea,  Sheriff  PrUon,  and  City  Marshal- 
aea,  and  to  regulate  the  dlsdpUne  of 
same 
To  amend  the  7  Oeo.  IV.  c  74,  aa  to 
BrldeweUa.    ' 

topnrchaae  hinds  for  the  erection  of 

Removal  of  prisoners  In  case  of  epidemic 

To  perpetoate  the  10  A  11  Vic,  c  46. 

•  AlOVte. 
ISAllVio. 

IS*  U  Vic 

C61, 
C45. 

18ttlAttg^l846^ 
11th  Kaf ,  1847, 

26th  June,  1847, 

UAlSVic 

•^1% 

Utb  Mar,  1648, 

Acts  relating  exclusively  to  Scotland. 


SMiOIL 

Cbap^ 

Data^ofAot 

Matter  to  which  the  Act  referc 

2*  SVIc 

6*    6  Vic 
7*   8Vic. 

14  *  IS  Vic 

C4S, 

ce7. 

C64. 
C27, 

17th  Aug^  1889, 

80th  July,  1642, 
l»ih  Jcay,  1644, 

24th  July,  1861, 

Improvement  of  Prisons  and  PriaoaDI*-  | 
dplinc                                                     j 

Prison  at  Perth. 

To  amend  and  contlnoe  ontll  Ist  Sepi, 
1861,  the  2  and  8  Vic,  c  42. 

Improvement  of  Prisons  and  Priaon  Dis- 
cipline in  ScuUand. 

Acts  relating  to  England  and  the  United  Kingdoms. 


SeastoD. 

Chap. 

Date 

extent 

Matt«r  to  which  the  Act  referc 

1*  SVic 

87 

4th  Aug.,  1838. 

WK 

The  goramment  of  Prisons  In  West 
Indlea. 

1*  fVlc 

89 

10aiAitg.,18SB, 

E 

2  A   8  Vic 

68 

17th  Aug.,  1839, 

C 

For  the  hettcr  ordering  of  prisons. 

8*   4  Vic 

26 

8rd  July,  1840, 

£ 

To  amend  2  ft  8  Vic,  c  68. 

8*   4  Vic 

64 

4th  Aag.,  1840. 

E 

f*   8  Vic 

22 

31st  May,  1842, 

£ 

To  consolidate   the   Queen's   Bench 
to  regulate  the  dlsuipllna  of  same 

f*   6VIc 

29 

18th  June,  1842, 

E 

PentonviUc 

6*   8  Vic 

68 

30th  July,  1843, 

£ 

Establishment  of  District  prisons. 

6*   8Vic 

98 

lOth  Aug.,  1842, 

E 

To  amtfnd  the  laws  oonoernlngprisona 

8*   7Vlc 

28 

27th  June.  1848, 

E 

To  regulate  MUlbank  priaon. 
To  extend  the  6  ft  6  Vic,  c  63. 

7  A   8  Vic 

60 

29th  July,  1844, 

OB 

9  *  10  Vic 

26 

3rd  July,  1846, 

UK 

of  convicts  nnder  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. 
Establishment  of  Naval  prisons. 

10  ft  11  Vic 

82 

2nd  July,  ISI7, 

E 

U  A  12  Vic 

7 

28th  Mar.,  1848. 

E 

To  amend  6  ft  6  Vic,  c.  22. 

U  ft  12  Vic 

89 

14th  Aug.,  1848, 

£ 

To  facilitate  the  powers  of  corporation 
to  build  prisona 

lift  »  Vie 

104 

4Ch8ep.,  1848. 
29th  July,  1860, 

K 

To  amend  6  ft  7  Vic,  c  28,  MlUbanh. 

i8ftl4Vlc 

89 

E      t 

Regulation  of  Convict  prisona 
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The  progres  of  public  opinion^  shortly  after  the  passing  of 
the  act  giving  greater  facilities  to  Corporations  for  the  building 
of  prisons^  mauifested  itself,  in  the  erection  and  reconstruction 
of  many  of  the  County  gaols  in  England ;  amongst  other  places, 
at  Heading,  Aylesbury,  Preston,  Bath,  Shrewsbury,  Binningham, 
Northampton,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Stafford,  Wakefield,  &c., 
&c.,  and  as  we  have  not,  up  to  this  point,  made  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  course  of  management  at 
present  in  operation  in  English  prisons,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Field.  If 
we  take  up  his  first  volume,  we  read  thus,  commencing  at 
page  74. 

**  Passing  throajrh  the  gateway,  over  which  the  scaffold  is 
erected  when  the  sad  spectacle  of  an  execution  is  afforded,  and  pro- 
ceeding into  the  coart-yard,  aX  a  short  distance  on  the  left*  is  the 
entrance  to  the  women's  prison,  entirely  separated  from  the  prison 
for  men,  into  which  the  females  never  enter,  excepting  to  attend 
divine  service  in  the  chapel ;  to  and  from  which  they  are  conducted 
without  ever  being  seen  by  criminals  of  the  other  sex.  The  arrange- 
ments of  this  building,  which  contains  thirty  cells,  with  requisite 
accommodation  in  other  respects,  are  so  similar  to  the  larger  prison, 
that  a  particular  description  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  Again 
crossing  the  court-yard,  the  visitor,  on  being  admitted  within  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  gaol,  finds  a  descent  on  either  side  which 
will  lead  him  to  the  basement.  In  this  part  he  first  observes  ten 
cells,  light  and  airy,  and  furnished  with  all  that  the  prisoner  may 
require  during  the  first  few  hours  of  his  confinement:  these  are 
caUed  the  reception  cells.  Proceeding  from  them  he  passes  various 
store-rooms,  the  kitchen,  the  warder's  mess-room,  and  reaches  four 
cells,  a  number  happily  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  If  courageous 
enough  to  enter  one  of  them,  and  to  allow  its  double  doors  to  be 
closed  upon  him,  the  inmate  may  realise  darkness  as  intense  as  ima« 
gination  can  conceive.  These  cells,  used  only  for  the  punishment  of 
offences  committed  within  the  prison,  are  similar  in  construction  to 
those  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe.  The  only  additional,  but 
generally  very  effectual  punishment  of  confinement  in  them,  is  the 
deprivation  of  light,  not  one  ray  of  which  can  penetrate.  Ventila-i 
tion  is  secured,  and  warmth,  when  needful,  is  supplied.  In  a  space 
adjoining  these'  cells  are  eight  baths  suitably  constructed,  and  so 
separated  from  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  intercourse 
when  used  by  the  prisoners. 

**  Ascending  from  this  part  there  is  a  door- way  leading  immedi- 
ately to  the  pump -house,  which  is  divided  into  ten  compartments, 
in  which  the  crank  is  worked  by  as  many  criminals,  and  moderate 
exercise  is  afforded  for  each.  The  various  cisterns  in  the  prison  are 
thus  supplied  with  the  water  required.  Passing  through  Uiis  build- 
ing, the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  garden  of  the  prison,  the  culture 
of  which  also  affords  healthful  occupation  to  a  limited  number  of 
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eonricts.  Here,  too,  are  the  yardt)  for  daily  exercise  of  the  prisoners, 
these  are  sufficiency  large  for  the  purpose,  with  a  small  portion 
covered  in  case  of  rain,  and  open  railings  at  each  end  that  a  current 
of  air  may  he  secured.  Twenty  of  these  radiate  from  a  centre, 
which  is  a  covered  room,  having  twenty  apertures  in  the  wall,  so 
that  one  officer  in  attendance  has  the  supervision  of  this  number  of 
prisoners ;  whilst  the  occupants  of  the  different  yards  cannot  possibly 
obtain  a  sight  of  each  other.  A  bird's  eye  view  of  this  building 
closely  resembles  a  carriage  wheel ;  the  officer's  watch-room  being 
represented  by  the  centre,  and  the  spokes'being  similar  to  the  various 
wails  of  separation. 

^  Supposing  the  visitor  to  re-enter  by  the  same  door  as  at  first, 
he  is  again  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  On  his  ri^ht  is  the 
office  of  the  clerk,  and  an  opposite  passage  will  conduct  him  to  the 
debtors'  prison.  This  is  composed  of  two  wards,  occupied  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  day,  and  twenty  small  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
luasigned  to  each  for  his  sleeping  apartment. 

*'  Passing  a  staircase  by  which  the  debtors  and  female  prisoners 
enter  the  chapel,  the  next  door  opens  iflto  the  '  visiting  room.*  This 
is  divided  into  three  compartments,  separated  by  iron  rails.  The 
prisoner  when  visited  is  placed  on  one  side  tne  friends  on  the 
other,  whilst  the  officer  in  attendance  occupies  the  middle  space,  by 
which  means  all  improper  intercourse  and  the  conveying  of  any  arti- 
cle to  the  prisoners,  is  prevented.  Next  are  rooms  Tor  prisoners 
to  consult  their  legal  advisers,  &c.,  and  the  governor's  office,  one 
window  of  which  overlooks  the  central  hall,  into  which,  through  a 
glazed  door,  the  vintor  is  now  admitted.  This  is  an  open  space 
with  a  lofty  dome,  on  the  ground  floor  of  which  are  entrances  to 
the  visiting  Justices  and  committee  rooms,  and  over  them  the  rooms 
of  the  diaplain  and  surgeon,  whilst  projecting  over  the  doorway  is 
the  office  of  the  deputy  governor,  from  which  he  has  the  supervision 
of  nearly  the  whole  prison.  Three  winss  diverge  from  the  centre, 
consisting  of  wide  passages  with  rows  of  cells  on  either  side,  and  a 
large  window  at  the  extremity  of  each.  About  the  middle  of  each 
wing  rises  a  light  iron  staircase,  somewhat  resembling  the  cordage 
of  a  ship,  so  constructed  as  not  to  intercept  the  view.  By  these  the 
prisoners  ascend  to  the  eorridors,  consisting  of  two  stories  of  cells, 
opening  into  narrow  galleries  which  project  a  short  distance  from 
the  walls,  leaving  the  arched  roof  visible  throughout. 

''  On  entering  a  cell  it  will  be  found  light,  sufficiently  large — be- 
ing 13  feet  in  length,  7  in  breadth,  and  10  in  height,  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated,  and  of  healthful  temperature,  (54  degrees  Fahrenheit). 
Each  is  furnished  with  a  small  table  and  stool ;  shelves,  on  which 
are  seen  a  pewter  plate,  a  cup,  and  other  requisites ;  a  drawer,  con« 
taining  various  articles  necessary  for  cleanliness ;  and  under  this 
hang  the  prisoner's  brushes,  coverings  for  his  knees  when  cleaning, 
k^.  On  the  top  of  these  shelves  is  a  roll  fastened  by  a  strap.  This 
is  the  hammock^  composed  of  cocoa  nut  fibre,  and  enclosing  a  small 
inattrass  with  ether  bedding,  enough  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoner. 
When  prepared  for  use,  this  is  swung  across  and  secured  by  iron 
fastenings  m  the  side  walls  of  the  cell.     Projecting  from  one  corner 
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is  Ar  small  cistero,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  od  to  •  copper  baioii, 

and  a  sofBcient  sappl^  of  water  is  afforded  for  washing  and  other 
purposes,  so  that  any  necessity  for  leaving  the  cell  is  prevented.  A 
gas  burner  is  also  seen  over  the  table,  and  four  cards  are  suspended 
along  the  walls,  one  containing  extracts  from  the  prison  rules,  ano- 
ther some  particulars  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  his  oflfeooe^ 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  kc. ;  the  third  is  an  appropriate  form 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer  s  and  the  fourth,  a  short  exhortation 
to  say  grace  before  and  after  meat,  with  a  suitable  form.  Every 
apartment  is  also  ftirnished  with  a  bible  and  prayer  book,  besidee 
such  other  books  and  tracts  as  the  chaplain  may  consider  adaptad 
to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind,  or  likeU  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
him  in  the  future  circumstances  of  his  life. 

*'  Under  a  system  of  separate  confinement  it  is  most  important 
that  every  culprit  should  have  the  power  of  calling  for  immediate 
assistance  if  required.  A  handle,  by  means  of  which  a  Urge  bell  is 
struck,  is  accordingly  provided  in  each  apartment,  and  bv  an  inge- 
nious contrivance  tne  same  turn  of  the  handle  causes  a  small  bracket, 
on  which  the  number  of  thercell  is  inscribed,  to  fly  out  from  the 
wall,  so  that  the  warder  on  dutj  sees  at  once  where  his  attention  it 
desired.  In  the  door  will  abo  be  observed  a  locked  panel  which  is 
opened  to  supply  the  inmate  with  food,  &c.,  and  above  this  is  a  small 
glased  aperture,  through  which  the  prisoner  may  be  watched  at 
any  time,  while  a  covering  of  dark  wire  gauze  within  prevents  hia 
knowing  when  he  is  the  ooject  of  inspection.  The  locks,  too,  are 
so  constructed  as  either  to  project  a  bolt  which  must  prevent  the 
door  being  closed,  or  when  it  is  intended  to  fasten  them  from 
without,  by  touching  a  spring,  this  is  effected  in  a  moment. 

"  From  the  uppermost  corridor  there  are  two  entrances  to  the 
chapel,  which  next  claims  our  attention  This  edifice  is  so  arranged 
that,  whilst  all  can  unite  in  divine  worship,  the  plan  of  separation 
is  carefully  preserved.  To  this  end  rows  of  pews  or  stalls  are  con- 
structed one  above  another.  These  rows  are  filled  successively,  but 
each  prisoner  as  he  enters  closes  the  door  of  his  pew  before  the 
next  IS  admitted,  and  a  common  bolt  secures  the  whole  row  when 
filled.  It  is  also  contrived  that  the  shelves  of  the  hiffher  tier  should 
conceal  the  heads  of  the  persons  occupying  those  below.  Thus  pri- 
soners are  prevented  seeing  each  other,  and  in  order  to  check  any 
attempt  to  converse,  seats  above  these  pews  are  filled  by  six  of  the 
officers  during  all  the  more  public  services.  Below  these  secluded 
rows  are  open  seats  provided  for  debtors.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  pews  radiate  m  such  a  manner  that  the  puIfHt  is  visible  from 
every  one,  and  of  course  all  the  occupants  may  be  seen  by  the 
chaplain  when  officiating.  Near  the  desk  a  gallery  is  erected,  con- 
taining pews  for  the  governor's  and  chaplain*s  mmilies,  and  additional 
seats  tor  other  officers  of  the  establishment.'* 

We  hope,  at  no  distant  period,  to  see  prisons  of  simikr 
construction  established  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  Let  that 
at  Beading  be  selected  as  the  models  and  we  venture  to  as.'vert, 
that  if  gaols^  similar  in  constitution  and  similar  in  disci- 
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pUue  were  generally  established^  we  mighty  without  fear  of 
disappointment^  predict  a  rapid  diminution  of  crime. 

The  prisoner  having  arrived  at  the  gaol^  and  undergone  the 
scrutiny  and  examination  of  the  surgeon  and  other  officers,  is 
sabmitted  to  the  healthful  and  cleansing  operation  of  a  warm 
bath;  he  is  then  clothed  in  the  prison  uniform,  unless  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  been  committed  for  trial,  and  who  are 
permitted  to  wear  their  own  clothes,  if  the;  desire  to  do  so.  On 
hia  way  to  his  oell,  the  prisoner  is  informed  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  gaol,  of  the  folly  of  resistance,  the  penalty  of 
misconduct,  and  the  inducements  to  propriety  and  reiormation, 
are  pointed  out.  Prisoners  committed  for  trial  are  confined 
in  a  different  part  of  the  establishment  from  that  in  which  the 
eouvicts  are  imprisoned: — 

**  The  prisoner  having  heen  called  from  his  bed  at  6  o'clock/' 
writes  Mr.  Field,  "  dressing,  the  arrangement,  and  cleansing  of  the 
prisoner's  cell,  &c.,  may  occupy  about  an  bour  and  a  half ;  ne  ban, 
therefore,  before  breakfast,  and  during  the  interval  of  breakfast  and 
attendance  at  chapel,  a  considerable  portion  of  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal This  is  ^penerally  spent  in  preparing  some  lesson  for  the 
schoolmaster,  which  the  prisoner  has  been  recommended,  but  not 
compelled  to  learn. 

•'  9h.  I5m.  a.m.—- At  this  time  the  prisoner  will  attend  Divine 
Service  in  the  chapel.  The  service  consists  of  the  greater  part  of 
Ihe  appointed  morning  prayer,  the  psalms  for  the  day,  and  a  riiort 
exposition,  either  of  the  lesson,  or  of  some  other  portion  of  Scripture. 
As  a  means  of  insuring  attention,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  chaplain 
to  question  the  prisoners  on  tiie  subjects  particularly  referred  to 
when  he  afterwards  visits  their  cells. 

From  10  till  11,  a.m. — The  prisoner  will  either  be  taking  exer- 
cise in  the  wring  yard,  or  will  be  employed  at  the  pump. 

From  1 1  till  12  a.m. — On  alternate  days  jpreat  part  of  this  hour 
wiQ  be  passed  in  receiving  instruction  with  a  class,  from  the 
chaplsdn.  At  this  time,  attention  is  directed  to  subjects  of 
morality  and  religion,  which  can  be  illustrated  and  explained 
in  a  more  familiar  manner  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  Divine  Worship;  and  the  advantages  of  catechetical  in- 
struction are  albo  afforded  by  this  attendance  in  class.  It  is  often 
found  that  the  ignorant  learn  more  from  the  simple  answers  of  their 
equals,  than  from  any  explanation  of  their  superiors,  and  a  habit  of 
attention  is  also  thus  induced.  On  days  when  the  prisoner  is  not 
thus  oocupied,  this  hour  is  spent  either  in  cleaning  the  prison,  or 
with  some  employment  in  his  cell. 
From  12  till  1  p.m.— Dinner,  &c. 

From  1  till  3  p.m. — The  prisoner,  if  unable  to  read,  will  during 
Dart  of  this  time,  receive  instruction  in  class  from  the  schoolmaster. 
He  win  siso  be  visited  in  his  cell  by  the  chaplain  twice  in  the  week, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  instruction  thus  given  will  be  spent  at 
the  work  which  has  been  allowed. 
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From  3  till  4  p.m. — Some  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

From  4  till  6  p.m. — Visited  b^  the  schoolmaster  in  his  cell ;  1 
repeated,  and  privately  taught  writing,  arithmetic,  or  some  instruction 
calculated  to  improve  the  mind,  or  to  be  of  advantsge  in  future  life ; 
intervals  occupied  as  above. 

Six  p.m.— Supper.  The  remaining  spaee  until  bed  time  allowed 
for  mental  and  moral  improvement  ezclusivelj." 

With  the  untriecl,  the  discipline  is  of  conrse  difTerent,  and 
if  provision  was  made  for  their  dailv  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  object  to  tne  course  adopted.  We 
cannot,  however,  approve  of  confining  the  prisoner  day  and 
night  to  one  apartment,  without  permission  to  '*  leave  it 
at  any  time,  except  for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine  wor- 
ship in  Chapel.''  In  other  respects,  the  prisoner  enjoys  as 
much  liberty  as  is  possible  in  a  state  of  confinement ;  he  is 
daily  visited  by  the  Governor,  Chaplain^  Surgeon,  and  other 
Prison  Officers.  The  prisoner  enjoys  the  privilege  of  seeing 
his  friends ;  he  has  every  facility  for  consulting  with  his  legu 
adviser  ;  he  may  send  and  receive  letters ;  he  is  permitted  to 
have  unobjectionable  books ;  he  may  receive  suitable  articles  for 
food,  and  he  has  the  option  of  any  employment  that  can  con- 
veniently be  furnished  to  him  ;  he  is  exempted  from  all  dis- 
cipline that  is  calculated  to  create  irritation  ;  he  is  tempted  to 
commit  no  violation  of  prison  rules,  and  he  is  thus  spared  the 
infliction  of  prison  punishment. 

In  this  way  the  prisoner  is  kept  free  from  the  contamination 
of  vice  ;  and  leaves  the  gaol,  if  acquitted,  improved,  or  at  all 
events,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  no  worse,  than  when  he 
entered  it ;  and  thus  we  discharge  one  portion  of  our  duty 
to  the  individual  himself.  There  are  some  who  regard 
the  confinement  of  the  untried  in  separate  cells,  as  con- 
trary to  that  valued  maxim  of  constitutional  law  which  pre- 
sumes the  innocence  of  a  man  accused  of  crime  until  he  be 
found  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  his  peers;  hut  practically^  no 
injury  is  done,  or  violence  offered  to  this  principle.  We  do  not 
seek  to  punish,  we  seek  to  prevent  eantamination  ;  for  which 
purpose,  we  adopt  a  course,  the  benefit  of  which  in  manv  in- 
stances has  been  acknowledged  by  the  prisoners  themselves ; 
Mr.  Field  gives  us  one  instance  out  of  many  : — 

**  A  man  of  ver j  respectable  appearance  called  upon  me  to-day 
(July  25,  1647^,  whom  1  did  not  recognise  until  he  told  me  that 
his  name  was  .    He  was  in  prison  about  twelve  months  ttince, 

on  a  charge  of  horse  stealing ;  but  after  two  months*  detention  he 
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was  discharged,  **  No  Bill  *'  having  been  found  against  him.  With 
moeh  feeling  he  said,  *<  I  am  come  to  thank  you  for  the  instruction  I 
received ;  it  was  the  best  thino;  that  ever  happened  to  me,  my  being 
sent  to  prison,  for  I  knew  very  Tittle  before  of  what  was  right,  and  was 
going  on  very  badly,  and  that  stopped  me.*"  This  culprit  had  been, 
before  his  committal,  a  man  of  most  dissolute  habits.  Although  he 
had  received  a  better  secular  education  than  most,  yet  he  conld  not 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  new  very  little  of  any  religious  truths."* 

If  our  laws  permit  and  sanction  the  confinement  of  persona 
who  may  be  innocent,  until  an  opportunity  of  trial  ia 
afforded,  the  question  becomes  a  mere  choice  of  difficulties. 
We  must,  of  necessity,  imprison  persons  accused  of  crime 
if  they  cannot  obtain  bail  for  their  appearance  when  called 
for;  and  humanity  and  justice  require  that  we  should 
remove  every  source  of  debasement,  and  tenderly  guard 
their  morals*  Mr.  Field  truly  remarks,  that  we  are  not  to 
consider  whether  a  wrong  is  done  to  the  person  committed  for 
trial— such  is  nece^ary  by  the  very  nature  of  things — but 
whether  on  the  whole,  one  species  of  confinement  is  accompanied 
with  less  evil  than  another.  Surely  it  is  better  to  offer  some 
little  violence  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  men  who  agree  with 
Lord  Nugent  in  his  views  on  this  subject,  by  departing  from 
theoretical  principles,when  positive  good  is  the  result,  and  no  true 
principle  of  law  or  right  is  infringed  or  violated.  The  fact  is, 
and  experience  every  day  teaciies  us,  that  separation  is  regarded 
as  a  boon  by  those  not  sdtogether  abandoned  to  vice,  or  who  are 
still  in  a  measure  well  disposed.  The  highest  authorities  also 
agree  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  separate  confinement  for 
persons  committed  for  trial.  The  committee  on  Secondary  Pun- 
ishments, appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  l8S2,recom« 
mend  it;  the  opinions  of  M.  Dncpetiaux  and  M.L'Abb^  Larogue, 
are  to  the  same  purport ;  Mr.  Crawford  adopts  a  similar  view 
in  his  report  on  American  Penetentiaries  before  alluded  to,  and 
subsequently,  in  his  report  as  one  of  the  Inspectors  appointed 
under  the  act  of  1835,  again  urged  its  adoption ;  Mr.  Hill,  the 
Becorder  of  Birmingham,  of  whom  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
reform  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  has  also  given  evidence  in 
its  favour,  before  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  execution  of  the  Criminal  Law  ;  be  said,-^ 

"  With  respect  to  untried  prisoners^  it  would  seem  that  all  that 
Society  has  a  right  to  do  is,  to  take  means  to  have  them  present  for 
their  trial ;  but  it  is  bound  to  take  care  not  do  them  a  moral 
injury  by  forcing  them  into  evil  associations/* 

•  See  Vol.  1.,  p.  144. 
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The  question  was  broaght  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
in  the  year  1848,  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Nugent  for  liberty  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  2  and  3  Tie,  c.  56,  as  gave 

1)ower  to  inflict  separate  confinement  on  prisoners  committed 
or  trial :  after  a  full  discussion,  the  motion  was  withdrawn, 
8ir  G.  Grey  and  other  men,  of  weight  and  ability,  having  ably 
refuted  its  fallacies.  In  this  respect,  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
has  undergone  a  happy  change ;  and  we  toust  the  objection  has 
now  been  set  at  rest,  for  ever.^ 

The  Bible  is  the  instrument  which  Mr.  Field  employs  in  the 
instruction  of  the  prisoners,  whether  he  labours  to  reform  the 
tendencies  of  the  mind,  or  to  encourage  habits  of  industry. 

Mr.  Field  has  discoverd  that  the  accomplishments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  not  sufficient  to  reform  men's  morals : 
he  therefore  provides  that  every  lesson  shall  be  based  on  the 
origin  and  source  of  all  truth.  If  he  desires  to  inculcate  the 
duty  of  industry,  he  is  not  content  with  pointing  out  the 
evils  which  human  laws  and  worldly  interests  impose,  if  it 
be  neglected — but  he  proposes  to  the  convict  the  question/' why 
should  I  be  industrious  P  hands  him  his  Bible,  and  leaves  him 
to  his  own  reflections  in  his  solitary  cell.  The  following  pas* 
sages  were  written  by  one  of  the  convicts  to  whom  the  above 
question  was  proposed  : — 

*'  WHT    SHOULD   I   BS   INDUSTBIOOB  ? 

God  never  made  man  to  be  idle. 

Gen.  ii.  15. 
The  induBtrioQS  man  shall  be  rewarded. 
Prov.  «i.  1 1.  Prov.  xxvii.  23--27. 

••    «i.  24.  «     X.       4. 

"  xxii.  29.  Luke  xix.     12—22. 

Poverty  and  want  will  follow  the  idle  maau 

ProT.  xix.  15.    Prov.  xx.  4-.13.    Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

An  idle  man  is  sure  to  get  into  mischief. 

2  Thes.  iii.  11_12.  Eph.  iv.  2a. 

He  is  injurious  to  his  fellow-man. 

Prov.  X.  26.  Prov.  xriii.  9. 

A  lasj  man  is  a  foolish  man. 

Prov.  vi.  6,  II.  Prov.  xxiv.  33,  34. 

'•  xrvi.  IS,  16.    Prov.  xix.  IM.    Prov.  xxii.  IS. 
A  man  is  uohappywhen  he  is  idle. 
Prov.  XT.  19. 

*  See  The  Times,  llth  Feb.,  184S. 
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An  idle  man  does  not  love  bis  neigbbour  as  bimself ;  our  duty  to 
our  neighbour  is,  not  to  covet  or  Sesire  other  men's  goods,  but  to 
learn  and  labour  truly  to  ^et  mine  own  living;  and  to  do  mj  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me. 

An  idle  man  is  not  a  Ohristian,  although  he  may  be  called  one. 

Bom.  ziL  11,  17.      1  Tbes.  iv.  11,  12.      1  Tim.  y.   8." 

Other  interesting  examples  are  given,  of  answers  to  the 
qaestionsy  In  what  sense  is  Qod  our  Father  P  Why  should  we 
not  frequent  public  houses?  Why  should  vre  always  speak  the 
truth?  &c.  * 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that^  under  such  a 
course  of  discipline,  prisoners  have  been,  in  many  instances 
thoroughly  reformed,  in  all  improved ;  and  that  the  results,  in 
other  respects,  have  proved  equally  satisfactory.  With  respect 
to  the  county  of  Berks,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  im- 
provement which  at  once  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  in  the  number  of  committals  for  all  offences.  The 
first  column  represents  the  average  per  annum  of  five  years 
before  the  new  system  was  introduced;  the  second,  the 
average  of  the  three  years  after  its  establishment. 


Oommttlale  on  ofaarge  of  Felony  i  1 14 

95 

Increase    19 

Oommitted  on    charge  of  liisde- 

meanor              ....       19 

16 

»           3 

Convicted  Felons          -        -        -     174 

150 

>»          24 

Convicted  Misdemeanor  and  Sum- 

mary Conviot            ...     858 
Aasanlts               -        .                .  :    71 

363 

Increase      5 

70 

I>ecreas«     1 

Game  Laws                 -       -       .103 

68 

«*         35 

Vagrants             -        -        -        .137 

102 

p,         35 

'  976 

862 

114 

1 

Deerease  114— Increase  S—Total  Decrease  109. 

The  number  of  all  cases  which,  in  1844^  amolinted  to  1154, 
decreased  to  lOOE  in  1847 ;  and  in  1858,  further  declined  to 
701,  and  a  fact  to  be  r^rded  is,  that  the  diminution 
is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  criminals  alone,  but  exhibits 
itself  in  each. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  prisoners,  the 
following  table  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  separate  system, 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  objections  chiefly 
relied  on  against  the  system  is,  its  alleged  injurious  eflects  on 
health. 


•  Field.  Vol.  XL,  p.  122, 123. 
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Priflonen  Aawdated. 

1840 
730 

1941 

1843 

Average. 

1846 

1846 

1847 

Arehife.  | 

t 

Number  of  Prbonen. 

688 

666 

673 

688 

664 

169 
8 
1 

877 

m  ! 

InflnnAnr  CaMtk 
Ca«M  of  Death. 

Total. 

87S 

887 
86 

4 

846 

70 

6 

861 
80 

7 

138 
8 

1 

101 

18 

1 

i 

199 

10 

1 

4«9 

4i7 

410 

438 

187 

168 

lU 

14* 

Again,  with  respect  to  lusauitj,  the  reports  are  equally 
favourable  and  gratifying.  Mr.  Perry,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
prisons,  states — 

**  Tbe  places  of  confinement  in  the  Southern  and  Wcfltem  dis« 

trictfl  are  eighty  in  number,  (at  the  time  he  wrote,)  of  which  seven 
are  conducted  on  the  separate  system.  In  the  year  from  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  to  26  September,  1845,  the  daily  average  of  prison* 
ers  in  the  whole  eighty  places  was  486 l^n  the  seren  on  the  separate 
system  it  was  644.  Thirty-seven  prisoners  were  afifected  with  in* 
sanity,  in  nine  of  whom  the  symptoms  first  shewed  themaelTes 
during  the  period  of  their  imprisonment;  but  oftkoie  mmt  not  <me 
occurred  in  the  seven  prisons  on  the  separate  system." 

The  reports,  from  other  quarters,  are  also  highly  satisfactory  : 
so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  separate  system,  con- 
ducted on  reformatory  rather  than  deterring  principles,  is  as 
Utile  inymons  to  health,  while  it  is/arntorecoudndye  to  good 
morals,  than  any  other  system  in  existence ;  indeed,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  mental  derangement  among 
British  soldiers,  quartered  either  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  in  the  cold  climate  of  Canada,  is  not  exceeded 
by  the  proportion  of  cases  which  occur  among  prisonen  aab- 
jected  to  tlhe  discipline  of  the  separate  system. 

We  ha?e  not  been  able  to  obtain  certain  information  as  to 
the  accommodation  our  gaols  afford  for  the  purpose  of  separate 
confinement.  The  discipline  is  chiefly,  we  migUr  jyfliQpt  say 
altogether,  confined  to  those  convicts  who  are  ■wiitfuwjd  to 
transportation,  or  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  In  Ireland, 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  applied  to  persons  committed  for  trial, 
or  those  prisoners  who  are  usually  confined  in  the  County 
gaols.  Arrangements  have  been  latterly  made  for  the  reeep^ 
tion  of  a  small  number  in  each  prison,to  be  deak  with  aecotding 
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to  the  separate  sjstenif  bat  to  so  matH  an  extent,  that  no  great 
practical  good  can  be  expected :  the  machinery  requisite  is  so 
entirely  different  from  that  in  use  under  the  present  system, 
that  it  can  be  hardly  said  to  afford  a  fair  trial. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  accommodation  at 
the  disposal  of  (TOvemment,aad  the  distribution  of  the  convicts, 
for  the  year  ending  dlst  March>  1853 : — 

Pritans/or  $epardte  confinement, 

MUlbank  -        -        -  1100- 

Pentonville  -        -        -  561  • 

Wake6eld  -        -        .  412 

Pre6t6a  -         .        -  50 

Lieeds  ...  50 

Leicester  •        -        -  112 

Northampton  ^        -        -  60 

Bath  ...  24 

Beadioff  ...  40 

Bedford  ...  70, 

Perth  -        ^        .  180    For  Scotch  prisoners. 


Cells  in  Countj   or  Borough 

Prisons    rented    by     the 

Goyernment. 


2659 


PriMom  and  Huiks/or  Public  Wwlu. 


Portland  ...  .  107O 

Portsmouth       -  -  -  -         .   -  1020 

Dartmoor^  able  bodied  ...  650 

H«ik..twoo,wich}::§?s-:  -.   .  -     ^ 

S720 

Parkhurst  C^or  Juveniles)         ...  625 


Invalid  Depotm 

Dartmoor  -  -  •  -  626 

Stirling  Castle 
Hulk,  Portsmouth 


Stirling  Castle  )  ...  40O 


1026 


Total  ia  Knglaad  and  Scotland  -  -  8030 

Irelaa4»  Jacwding  Males  and  Females  •  •  5246 

13276 
Females  at  Mttlbank      .  .  .  ^  200 

13476 

40 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  namber  and  disposition  of 
convicts  in  Ireland,  on  the  1st  January,  185£,  and  Ist 
January,  1853,  respectively.* — 


Depoto. 

Janiuufy  1st,  1862. 

January  Ut,  1653. 

Smithfield,  .... 

304 

312 

Newgate,    *.        -        -        - 

238 

300 

Mountjov,   -        -        -        - 
Spike  Island,       -        .        - 
Pnilipstown,         ... 

453 

493            1 

2257 

2085 

__ 

35 

Ennis,          .... 

305 

269 

Maryboro',           .        -        - 

73 

Grange  Gorman,  Females,  - 

75 

187 

In  Gaols,              .        .        ^ 

469 

477 

4101 

• 

4281 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  past  and  present  condi- 
tion of  our  gaols,  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  reader  feels  an  inter- 
est  in  the  important  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  that  ere 
now,  he  has  asked  himself  the  question,  what  course  are  we 
bound  to  pursue  for  the  future?  If  the  enquiry  should  be 
made  by  one  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  he  will 
find  abundant  source  for  earnest  reflection  and  careAil  enquiry 
in  the  various  works  which  now  lie  before  us,  and  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and  we  ear- 
nestly invite  his  attention  to  a  consideration  of  their  contents.  We 
conceive  it,  however,  to  be  our  duty,  as  we  have  not  taken  up  the 
subject  for  the  mere  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  general  reader,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  matters  of 
detail  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  peculiar  importance,  and  in 
respect  of  which  the  present  systems  of  punitive  discipline 
might  be  modified  and  changed  for  the  better,  in  order  to  add 
our  evidences  to  the  cause  of  true  and  sensible  re- 
form. It  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  course  in 
which  we  have  been  lately  progressing,  is  in  the  right  direction  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  few  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  as- 
sert that  we  have  arrived  at  perfection,  or  that  the  system  at 
present  in  use  might  not  be  improved.  Experience,  our  great 
instructress,  from  day  to  day  suggests  alterations ;  and  we 
may  naturally  expect,  from  the  recent  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  laws  connected  with  the  subject,  that  more  real 
improvement  will  be  introduced  during  the  next  five  or  ten 
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Tears,  than  has  been  carried  into  effect  during  the  last  thirty. 
But  we  anxiously  desire  that  the  knowledge  toe  do  possess  may 
be  applied  more  generally  than  it  is.  The  most  discouraging 
feature  in  the  case  is,  to  our  minds,  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  amount  of  knowledge  which  does  exist,  improve- 
ments are  postponed  to  avoid  a  trifling  expence;  and  a  disinclina- 
tion to  incur  the  necessary  outlay  exhibits  itself,  while  abundant 
means  are  easily  procured — where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way 
also — and  lavishly  expended  on  objects  of  but  doubtful  advantage 
and  importance.  We  confess^  we  have  but  little  patience,  and  far 
less  inclination,  to  argue  the  question  on  such  grounds  \ — to  re- 
duce to  the  standard  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  the  heaven^ 
bom  principles  of  benevolenoe>  brotherly  love  and  patriotism ;  to 
calculate  to  a  nicety,  the  value  of  souls  capable  of  being  vested 
with  immortality  and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  felicity ;  to 
fix  tlie  exact  limit>  in  a  circulating  medium,  to  which  the  desire 
to  benefit  our  degraded  fellow  countrymen  shall  extend^  and 
beyond  which,  to  the  value  of  a  farthing,  the  national  purse 
shall  be  closed — away  with  such  base  and  selfish  economy  i 
Yet  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  numbers  of  persons  do 
exist^to  whom  a  comparatively  unimportant  outlay  would  prove 
an  insurmountable  obstacle,  rools,  ihnxj  forget — 

''  That  the  cost  of  prisons  i^nd  punishments,  which  instead  of  re- 
forming the  character  and  repressing  crimes,  tend  rather  to  conta- 
minate the  innocent  and  to  harden  the  offending,  must  be  alto^ther 
worse  than  wasteful.  It  is  an  outlay  hy  which  the  very  evils  are 
produced  which  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  to  prevent.  The  yery 
expenditure  creates  a  further  demand*  On  the  other  hand,  a  system 
which  acts  both  as  a  preventive  and  corrective  punishment,  not  only 
affords  satisfaction  by  accomplishing  the  end  proposed,  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequencoy  the  expenditure  must  decrease.  This  will  result 
in  various  ways.  There  wul  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  com- 
mittals and  re-committals,  and  therefore  in  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
&c.  The  number  of  prosecutions  will  also  be  lessened ;  and  in 
another  important  respect,  a  considerable  saving  may  be  effected. 
When  ^t  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  separate  system  into  France, 
and  to  build  prisons  accordingly,  one  argument  used  by  the  minister 
of  th^  interior  was,  that  although  the  cost  of  construction  would  be 
greater,  yet  since,  in  determining  the  duration  of  punishment,  what 
was  added  in  severity  would  be  taken  into  account,  the  contracted 
term  would  cause  a  decrease  in  the  expense.  I  feel  sure  that  this 
principle  may  with  safety  be  acted  upon  with  respect  to  long  periods  of 
imprisonment.  For  instance,  the  criminal,  whose  offence  might, 
under  other  discipline,  have  demanded  a  punishment  of  two  years 
duration,  may,  when  punished  by  this  means,  be  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.    The  increased  severity 
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will  afford  equal  satisfaction  of  the  violated  law — (if  the  vindictive 
principle  be  recognized) — correction,  I  believe,  will  generally  be 
effected  in  that  time,  and  as  an  exemplary  punishment,  its  power  in 
deterring  the  vicious  will  be  more  effectual  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased dread  with  which  it  is  regarded."  * 

Fools,  we  repeat,  .blind  fools, — whose  narrow  intellect  and 
selfish,  parsiniony/  renders  the  perception  of  their  own  interest 
impossible.'       .         ^  .. 

We  pass  from  the  consideration  of  this  topic  to  cue  of  mach 
greater  importance,  viz.,  the  value  and  propriety  of  enforcing 
kbor  as  an  element  in  prison  discipline.  We  strongly  object 
to  the  addition  of  ''  hara  labor''  being  added  to  the  sentence 
imposed  apon  convicted  felons.  It  is  a  part  of  that  old  system 
to  which  public  opinion  clings  with  tenacity,  and  is  generally 
justified,  as  being  an  aggravation  of  the  punishment  inflicted, 
and  as  possessing  additional  deterring  qualities.  Now,  not 
only  is  this  nol  the  case,  where  the  separation  of  prisoners  is 
the  cpurse  adopted,  but  it  is  contrary  to  all  principle,  and 
completely  interferes  with  the  necessary  arrangements  of  an 
^nliglitened  systeih  of  nrison  discipline.  In  addition,  it  is 
unjust,  for  it  is  impossible  to.  adapt  the  amount  or  regiilafe  the 
quantity,  whether  the  treadmill  or  the  crank  be  made  use  of, 
to  persons  whose  physical  strength  .and  ability  may  vacvi  We 
will  now  shortly  notice  each  of  these  particulars ;  and  firstly, 
the  compulsory  imposition  of  hard'  labor,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  which  should  actuate  us 
in  punishing  the  criminal,  provided  we  desire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  reform  him.  Idleness,  and  a  hatred  of  labor,  are 
chiefs  of  the  great  sources  of  crime.  When  Adam  forfeited  the 
enjoyment  of  Paradise,  God  pronounced  upon  man  the  curse, 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  He  estab- 
lished the  law,  that  man  must  labor  for  his  subsistence — a  law 
universal  in  its  application.  When  industry  slackens — ^want, 
poverty,  debt,  drunkenness,  and  crime  follow ;  and  the  curse 
falls,  not  only  on  the  guilty  party  himself,  but  generally,  also, 
on  his  wife  and  children.  Idleness  is,  therefore,  doubly  cursed. 
Whatever,  then,  tends  to  make  labor  distasteful  must  indi- 
rectly promote  vice;  and  to  diminish  crime,  industry  should  be 
made  attractive.  When  we  compel  the  prisoner  to  labor,  we 
arouse  to  activity  that  innate  principle  of  resistance  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  thereby  teach  him  to  regard  his 
approaching  freedom  as  a  period  of  ease  and  indulgence,  not 
as  afl'ording  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  honest  indepen. 

Field.  Vol.  I.  p.  92.        "  " 
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dance :  Mr.  Field,  in  the  appendix  to  a  valuable  sermon 
preached  at  Oxford,  duringthe  Lent  assizes  of  1853,  thus  refers 
to  the  evils  of  compulsory  labor : — 

"  Not  merely  as  failing  to  correct  the  criminal,  but  as  creating 
an  aversion  from  that  with  which  we  desire  to  associate  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Reason  and  experience  would  protest 
agunst  such  a  plan,  as  subversive  of  industry,  and  as  surely  pro- 
ducing crime.  A  desired  habit  can  only  be  formed  by  a  succession 
of  voluntary  efforts,  but  the  natural  effect  of  force  is  to  excite  an 
antagonistic  impulse.  Hence  the  forced  and  penal  exertions  of  the 
crimmal  were  attended  by  a  longing  for  ease  f  and  whilst  a  succession 
of  iiivoluntary .  acts  increased  the  repugnance  to  labor,  a  love  of  in- 
doleriect, was. induced,  and  the  dishonesty  needful  for.  its  indulgence 
was  tuas  promoted." 

To  the  same  effect  was  his  evidence,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
law  in  1847.  In  answer  to  queere  1584,  he  remarks;  "  I  am 
sure,  therefore,  that  industry  and  consequent  honesty  will  ne- 
ver be  promoted  by  compulsory  labor."  The  great  thinker,  Paley, 
also  recognizes  the  impropriety  of  this  course  of  discipline, 
when  he  remarks  in  his,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  *'  as 
aversion-  to  labor  is  the  cause  from  which  half  the  vices  of  low 
life  deduce  their  origin  and  continuance,  punishments  ought 
to  be  contrived  with  a  view  to  the  conquering  of  this  disposi- 
tion.'* .-    ..  •.      .  •;  ..  •.  V     '\ 

Secondly  ;  hard  labor  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  prove  so 
deterring  to  the  guilt-stained  crimiiial  as  separate  confinement. 
The  truth  of  this  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  exper- 
ience, and  the  following  extracts  ought  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical : — 

<*  The  remorse  which  preys  upon  the  spirit  of  the  prisoner  is  be* 
yond  comparison  more  distressing  than  toe  most  laborious  occupa- 
tion with  which  the  body  might  he  oppressed."  Fiftld,  vol.  t.  166. 

*<  Punishment  will  generally  appear  dreadful  to  them  as  the  means 
of  avoiding  consideration  are  prevented  "  ib.  167> 

"  I  may  state,  then,  that  after  the  committal  of  a  prisoner  rarely 
does  the  day  pass  but  he  be^  for  some  employment ;  he  cares  not 
what  his  work  may  be,  provided  some  may  be  permitted."  ib,  1 76, 

*'  The  Governor  of  tirixton  House  of  Correction  states*—*  I  have 
made  a  practice  of  examining  such  of  the  prisoners  in  my  custody 
who  have  from  time  to  time  undergone  both  tread-wheel  labor  and 
solitary  confinement,  before  their  departure  from  pisoh,  as  to  their 
estimate  of  the  comparative  severity,  and  have,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, always  found  that  they  considered  the  latter  to  be  most  se- 
vere, and  that  they  would  prefer  a  longer  period;  of;  hard  labor  to  a 
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shorter  one  of  solitary  confinement.     This  has  been  the  luuTenal 
answer/  "  ib.  178. 

'*  Havinff  examined  the  prisoners,  it  was  their  uniform  observa- 
tion, that  tney  would  not  come  tiiere  again  ;  and  one  of  them  said, 
-'  He  would  rather  be  on  the  tread -wheel  from  sun  rise  to  sun  down 
than  be  confined  as  he  was  to  his  cell.'  *'*  - 

The  conclasion  at  which  Sir  T.  F.  BuiLton  arrived,  after  his 
visit  to  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  is  to  the  same  ^ect.  Mr. 
Crawford,  to  whose  writings  we  have  already  alluded ;  Mr.  T. 
C.  B.  Estcourt,  Lieutenant  Hacket,  at  one  time  governor  of 
Beading  gaol^and  various  others,  who  have  had  the  very  best  op« 
portunities  of  testing  the  merits  of  both  systems,  have  formed  the 
same  opinion.t  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Merry,  before  the  Com- 
mittee above  mentioned,  a  carious  fact,  indicative  of  the  deterring 
qualities  6f  sep&rate  confinement,  is  stated.  After  mentioning 
that  th6  superiority  of  Beading  gaol  consists  in  the  adoption 
of  corrective  instruction,  rather  than  the  application  of  hard 
labor,  he  informed  the  Committee  that  a  case  came  under  his 
observation  where  a  prisoner,  on  his  rC'^sommittal,  alleged  he 
had  committed  the  offence  thinking  he  was  out  of  the  county 
of  Berks,  or  he  should  have  taken  care  &ot  to  have  done  it. 

**  4927.  So  that  you  have  seen  yourself  instances  where  though 
it  did  not  usually  cure  the  man,  yet  it  was  eminently  distastefiil  to 
him? 

"Yes. 

"  4928.  More  so  than  the  hard  labor  ? 

••  Yes. 

<«4929.  And  you  consider  that  this  would  make  it  less  deterring  ? 

*«  Labor  wiU  necessarily  diminish  the  success  of  instruction. 

*'  4930.  Is  it  your  impression  from  what  you  have  seen  that  the 
adding  hard  labor  to  that  system  would  make  it  more  or  less  dis- 
tasteful? 

"  I  think  adding  hard  labor  would  make  it  less  deterring.  I  was 
in  Gloucester  Gaol  this  last  winter,  and  there  I  found  an  instance  of  a 
young  lad  who  had  been  committed,  and  insisted  that  he  was  fifteen 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  be  aUowed  the  privilege  of 
leaving  his  separate  cell  to  go  upon  the  tread-mill."{ 

A  third  objection  to  the  infliction  of  compulsory  hard  labor, 
is  the  great  difficulty  which  must  always  exist  in  apportioning  to 
each  prisoner  an  equal  amount  of  punishment,  having  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  several  attendantcircumstances  of  physical  strength 
and  bodily  infirmity.     In  gaols,  where  according  to  the  rules 

*  Inspectors  of  Prisons  Third  Report,  p.  d6. 

t  Adam  Smith,  in  "  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  expresses  the 
like  opinion, 
t  Field,  Vol.  U.  p.  196. 
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and  regulations   a  certain  number  of  hours  during  each  day 
must  be  occupied  in  hard  labour,  and  every  prisoner  who  is  not 
prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  necessity,  is  forced 
to  perform  a  given  task,  it  is  manifeat  that  what  may  prove 
comparitively  light  and  insignificant  to  one,  may  become  cruel 
and  insupportable  to  another;  or  if  the  duty  be  imposed  upoii 
the  gaoler,  to  fix  the  duration  of  each  man's  labour  so  as  to 
equalize  the  pain  endured  by  all,  what  safe-guard  can  we  take, 
that  a  duty  requiring  such  delicacy  of  judgment  and   integrity 
of  purpose,  will  be  faithfully  performed  ?    The  immediate  effect 
too  of  useless  and  unproductive  employment  upon  the  minds  and 
health  of  prisoners,  is  beyond  all  question  injurious :  when  the 
prisoner  becomes  conscious  that  the  labour  in  which  he  is  enga- 
ged is  useless  and  valueless,  he  regards  his  punishment  as  solely 
vindictive ;  his  mind  sinks  into  a  state  of  hopeless  apathy ;  he  be- 
comes irritable ;  his  physical  strength,  intimately  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  healthy  condition  of  the  mind,  deteriorates ;  his  frame 
becomes  emaciated,  and  when  discharged,  he  is  physically  un- 
able to.  work  for  his  subsistence.     Experience  has  proved  the 
result^  which  common  sense  would  lead  us  to  conclude ;   and 
we  have  Kttle  doubt  that  the  satisfactory  statements  which  have 
been  afforded  of  the  health  of  prisoners  confined  in  Beading 
Gaol,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  the  hard  labor  sys- 
tem has  been  abandoned  in  that  prison,  in  justifiable  disregard  of 
the  sentences  imposed.  *     Here,  as  in  all  other  places,  the 
valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  Eecorder  of  Birmingham, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  Borough,  in  1853, 
demand  insertion,  and  the  most  deep  and    respectful  con- 
siderations : — 

"  In  determining  the  labour  most  desirable  for  the  jprisoner,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  one  great  object  being  to  raise  his  aspirations^ 
and  gradually  to  produce  a  feeling  of  self  respect,  there  should  be 
nothing  in  his  ordinary  treatment  to  interfere  with  such  a  process. 
I  therefore  consider  it  essential,  that  the  employment  should  consist 
of  labour  which  produces  a  useful  result,  if  the  labour  be,  com- 
mercially speaking,  profitable,  and  known  by  the  convict  to  be  pro. 
fitable,  so  much  the  better :  even  if  it  yield  no  profit  to  the 
managers  of  the  prison,  but  on  the  contrary,  entail  some  slight 
pecuniary  burden,  still  it  is  of  such  importance  to  form  habits  of 
willing  industry,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  be  scared  by  such  a 
loss.  That  no  such  loss  need  be  sustained,  and  indeed  that  prisoners 
may  be  employed  so  as  to  reduce,  if  not  extinguish  the  cost  of  their 
sustenance,  lodging,  and  guardianship,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 

•  Sec  Field,  Yol.  II.,  p.  86. 
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|)roYey  ftod  it  is  obvioiu  tliat  the  reoent  advance  io  the  price  of  laboor 
gives  new  facilities  to  such  undertakinffs.  For  many  reasons,  it  ie 
fortunate  when  agriculture  can  be  made  one  of  the  main  emploj* 
meats  of  prisoners.  With  regard  to  those  confined  in  the  Birming- 
ham  gaol,  such  an  application  of  their  labour  is  not  possible :  but 
sorely  many  handicrafts  may  be  found,  if  diligently  sought,  and  if 
the  prejudice  i^ainst  turning  the  labour  of  prisoners  to  profit  were 
exploded  from  the  minds  of  the  managers^  That  it  can  be  advan- 
taffeous  to  society  to  preyent  any  of  its  members  from  earning  their 
subsistence,  whether  such  members  are  in  confinement  or  at  liberty 
is  a  paradox  against  which  our  common  sense  reyolts,  and  which  hsa 
been  too  often  exposed  to  justifiy  my  occupying  your  time  further 
on  such  a  topic." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oeare,  Chaplain  to 
the  gaol  at  Abingdon,  who  in  his  report  to  the  Visiting 
Justices,  dated,  October  15,  1853,  writes  as  follows : — 

**  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  some  healthy  stimulus  should 
be  applied  to  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and  this  can  only  be  done» 
as  I  conceive,  by  putting  within  his  reach  some  kind  of  employment, 
which  shall  call  out  his  energies  much  more  than  Oakum  pickmg,  or 
pounding  Gypsum.  In  default  of  this  I  have  observed  in  this 
prison,  where  no  such  provision  is  made,  that  the  minds  of  the  pri- 
soners stagnate  after  a  certain  time,  their  first  feelings  have  subsided 
and  become  blunted,  the  school  duties  become  monotonous  to  them, 
they  are  wearied,  dispirited,  and  the  punishment  is  to  them  a  source 
of  prolonged  irritation,  truths  frequently  inculcated  and  well  known, 
cease  to  interest  or  impress.  They  appear  slow  to  believe  any  pro- 
fession of  interest  for  their  welfare.  Under  the  purely  penal  system 
all  of  course  must  be  endured;  but  aiming  as  we  do  at  the 
re-establishment  of  their  principles  and  characters,  we  have  to 
deplore  this  state  of  mind  as  exceedingly  injurious.  •  •  •  It  were 
most  desirable  if  possible  that  some  moae  of  employment  be  provided 
over  and  beyond  what  this  g^l  now  supplies." 

In  addition  to  the  important  objections  we  have  glanced  at 
above,  compulsory  labonr  is  inapplicable  to  the  improved 
system  of  separate  discipline.  The  great  object  to  be  kept  in 
view,  is  the  endeavour  to  elevate  the  mind,  the  habits,  and  the 
tastes  of  the  prisoner  :  "  excelsior  "  is  the  motto  we  should 
place  before  him,  and  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
this  desirable  end.  When  the  prisoner  returns,  a  convict- 
ed felon,  from  the  Court-house  to  the  gaol,  he  should  be  con- 
ducted to  his  cell  and  left  to  the  solitary  reflections  of  his 
own  mind,  undisturbed  by  employment,  and  unbroken  save  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  the  chaplain.  It  is  here  that  his 
reformation  must  first  commence.  Left  to  himself,  without 
labour,  without  employment,   his   mind   thrown  back  upon 

•See  Report— pp.  11, 12.  * 
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itself^  must  necessarily  recor  to  the  events  of  his  past  life,  his 
coarse  of  guilt,  and  the  results  his  conduct  has  entailed  ; 
thoughts  of  home,  of  distant  friends  and  early  associations, 
will  most  probably  be  revived,  and  after  a  time,  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  character  of  his  past  life  and  moral 
condition,  he  will  become  fit  to  receive  the  affectionate 
advice  and  instruction  of  the  Chaplain.  An  acknowledgment 
of  his  guilt,  and  a  regret  for  his  misconduct,  will  affqrd  t^e 
first  tokens  of  improvement.  Some  amount  of  elepentaryj 
instruction,  if  such  be  necessary,  and  the  permission  to  occupy - 
himself  with  serious  and  instructive  books  suited  to  his  con- 
dition, should  next  be  permitted,  for  a  period,  regulated  by 
the  signs  of  repentance  and  reformation  he  may  exhibit ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  however  earnestly  it  may  be  previously 
solicited,  should  employment  be  afforded.  In  regulating  the 
daily  period  during  which  employment  may  be  permitted,  re^d 
should  be  had,  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  it  shall  not  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  religious  and  moral  instruction.  Which 
should  ever  form  ihe^rst  object  of  regard,  to  the  moment  of  his 
dischai^ ;  and  therefore  such  employment  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  those  hours  which  should  be  set 
apart  for  reflection. 

The  ob;ecl  of  employment  should  be  to  banish  that  despon- 
dency which  is  so  likely  to  arise  during  a  lengthened  period 
of  separate  confinement,  and  to  encourage  whatever  deter- 
mination the  prisoner  may  have  arrived  at,  to  acquire  for 
himself  a  character,  and  to  abandon  the  vicious  habits  of 
his  past  life.  Under  no  circumstances  however,  should  em- 
ployment be  permitted  until  the  flrst  step  towards  improve- 
ment has  been  exhibited  by  the  prisoner ;  and  he  should  be 
made  fully  aware  that  such  employment  has  been  afforded  to  liim ; 
as  a  reward  for  his  good  conduct,  and  will  be  at  once  withdrawn  [ 
in  the  event  of  a  relapse.  The  employment,  in  Us  nature,  should 
be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  line  of  life  in  which  the 
prisoner  moved,  previous  to  the  commission  of  his  offence ;  or 
such  as  will  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  )dien 
discharged  from  gaol.  It  should  also,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
left  to  his  own  choice,  subject  of  course  to  the  necessary  con- 
dition that  the  employment  selected  may  be  conveniently  fol- 
lowed in  the  separate  cell.  If  the  prisoner,  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  voluntary  labour  still  continues  to  show  him- 
self worthy  of  confidence,  and  justifies  the  opinion  theretofore 
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formed  of  his  desire  to  amende  a  farther  step  in  advance  may 
be  taken^  by  permitting  him  to  associate,  for  the  purposes  of 
labour^  with  a  small  class,  composed  of  those  who  have  attained 
to  a  similar  degree  of  comparative  excellence  with  himself,  and 
whose  offences  were  of  a  like  nature  in  point  of  moral  delin- 
quency. In  such  classes  each  member  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  the  little  community  to  which  he  is  attached  ; 
and  by  this  means  social  principles  will  be,  hy  degrees, 
encouraged,  and  an  interest  in  the  good  conduct  of  each 
fellow  prisoner  promoted.  Thus,  by  enabling  the  prisoner 
to  gradually  rise  from  the  degraded  and  painful  position 
in  which  he  first  finds  himself  on  his  introduction  to  his 
oell,  and  by  his  own  exertions  and  good  conduct  to 
acquire  indulgences,  which  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  *to  lose 
by  misconduct,  we  cultivate  and  nurture,  we  sustain  and  elevate, 
every  moral  and  social  virtue.  Captain  Maconochie,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Reformatort/  Prison  Disciplins^enieTs  fully  into  the 
details  requisite  to  carry  out  these  views.  For  the  details 
themselves  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  excellent  pamphlet 
of  a  much  maligned,  and  misunderstood  man,  but  the  follow* 
ing  extract  will  show  the  groundwork  of  the  proposal : — 

'*  The  elementary  and  indispensable  step  to  be  taken,  then,  as  I  think, 
in  improving  prison  mknagement,  ana  making  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  at  once  formi^ible  outside  and  improving  within,  is  to 
make  the  accommodation  and  comforts  allpwed  in  prisons  of  right, 
the  worst  possible,  consistently  with  proper  seclusion,  decency,  and 
support  of  life, — ^but  to  enable  good  conduct  and  exertion  to  acquire 
better  and  better,  as  they  are  progressing  more  and  more  signally  and 
steadily  displayed.  Thus,  in  the  beginning,  I  would  allow  nothing 
but  the  coarsest  brown  bread  and  water  for  diet,  without  artificiu 
heat,  gas  light,  or  bedding  beyond  a  rope-mat  and  blanket,  or' 
accommodation  of  any  other  kind  beyond  the  indispensable,  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  Clergyman  and  Officers 
of  the  prison,  but  by  no  other,' and  with  only  some  means  of 
cellular  labour  for  company  or  employment.  In  this  stage  all 
should  remain  till  they  had  undergone  a  fixed  probation,  performed 
so  much  work,  and  otherwise  complied  with  every  prison  requisition ; 
and  the  task  though  graduated  according  to  strength,  shall  in  every 
case  be  made  a  hard  one,  the  object  bein?  to  stimulate  e;tertion  by 
a  strong  motive.  The  first  removal  shoiud  then  be  to  another  stage, 
in  which  a  little  more  comfort  should  be  given,  but  still  with  a 
reserve  suited  to  maintain  the  impulse  thus  once  imparted;  and 
thence  to  a  third,  and  fourth,  and  so  on,  always  on  the  same  plan. 
But  for  each  misconduct  should  return  again  to  a  lower,  or  even 
the  lowest  position,  according  to  its  degree.  As  exertion  and 
self-command  had  raised,  so  must  these  continue  in  order  to  sustain. 
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"  And  here,  then,  I  miffht  almost  stop,  for  in  the  introduction  into 
onr  prisons  of  rewards  u>r  good  conauct,  as  well  as  extra  punish- 
ments for  bad,  is  involved  the  principle  of  nearly  all  the  suggestions  that 
I  have  ever  offered  on  the  subject.  An  upward  tendency,  I  contend, 
would  be  thus  given  to  prisoners'  minds—  a  looking  to  their  own 
specific  exertions,  and  not  to  mere  submission  or  evasion  in  order 
to  improve  or  make  their  position  tolerable — on  which  tendency, 
progressin^ly,  almost  any  amount  of  better  feeling  and  purpose  may 
rationally  be  expected  to  be  founded— -with,  at  the  same  time,  a 
demand  for  esertion»  and  an  amount  of  hardship  .involved^  with 
which,  as  leading  to  a  beneficent  end  to  the  individual  himself  on 
whom  it  is  inflicted,  public  opinion  would  readily  sympathise,  which 
it  would  not  do  with  an  equal  amount  of  suffering  witnout  such  end 
•^and  to  whicb,  notwithstanding  the  unreclaimed  and  uuregenerate 
mind  outside,  little  appreciating  the  ultimate  benefit,  would  look  with 
unmixed  aversion." 

We  differ  from  Captain  Maconochie,  in  only  one  respect,  viz. 
where  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  prisoner  shoald  be 
detained  in  the  first  stage,  until  a  given  task  shoald  be  fulfilled, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  work  performed.  We  regret  this  the 
more,  because  Captain  Maconochie's  experience  at  Norfolk 
Idand  and  elsewhere,  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight ;  in 
some  other  respects  the  details  might  perhaps  be  altered  for  the 
better,  but  we  cordially  adhere  to  the  general  outline  sug- 
gested ;  we  believe  it  to  be  the  true  means  whereby  crime  may 
be  checked,  and  the  prisoner  corrected 

The  principle  haB  in  a  measure  been  recognised  in  Scotland, 
by  the  rules  sanctioned  by  the  directors  Of  the  General  Prison 
Board,  framed  iii  pursuance  of  the  I4i  &  16  Vic.  c.  27,  which 
states  that — 

"  Instead  of  beinff  furnished  with  the  hammock  or  bedstead,  all  con- 
victed criminal  prisoners,  excepting  any  whose  age  or  infirmities 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  and  Surgeon,  render  it  unsafe, 
shall /or  the  jfirst  month  sSter  conviction,  or  for  the  whole  period  of 
sentence  where  the  duration  of  sentence  is  less  than  one  month, 
each  be  required  to  sleep  on  a  wooden  guard  bed,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  covering  being  allowed  for  warmth,  and  which  in  a  properly 
heated  prison  would  not  exceed  two  blankets  and  a  rug.  After 
thejirst  month  such prisotters  as  shall  have  conducted  themselves  pro* 
perly  in  all  respects  are  to  be  allowed  the  usual  bedding ;  but  the  re- 
tention of  this  privilege  shall  in  each  case  be  dependant  on  the  prisoner's 
conduct  "* 

We  regret,  however,  to  learn  that  the  use  of  the  crank 
machinery,  and  oakum   picking,  are  still  retained. 

*  Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convict  Prisons, 
p.  54,  1854. 
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It  is  of  course  necessary^  in  a  system  of  prison  discipline 
based  upon  rewards  and  punishments,  that  the  inducement  to 
good  conduct  shall  be  of  sufficient  valne  to  influence  the 
prisoners.  In  addition  to  the  privilege  above  mentioned,  the 
allowance  of  food  might  be  increased,  and  the  quality  supplied 
improved;  facilities  for  correspondence  with  their  relations 
would  also  form  a  great  inducement  to  good  conduct  with  the 
well  disposed ;  with  a  similar  object,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  power  of  remitting  a  portion  of  the 
sentence  might  not  be  occasionally  exercised  with  good  effect 
in  the  case  of  those  whose  offences  had  been  committed,  under 
peculiar  circumstances^  and  whose  conduct  in  gaol  exhibited 
sure  evidence  of  reform.  We  do  not  claim  credit  for  having 
made  this  suggestion  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Field  recommends, 
and  shows  the  propriety  of  establishing  some  such  provision, 
and  we  recognise  tne  principle  in  the  power  which  has  been 
lately  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  grant  letters  of  license  to  convicted  felons  subject  to 
certaan  conditions.  We  would  also  recommend  provision  to  be 
made,whereby  the  Visiting  Justices,or  the  Board  of  Superinten* 
dence,  shall  be  vested  with  authority  to  grant  officially  to  the  pri- 
soners on  their  discharge,  certificates  of  good  conduct.  Such  we 
conceive  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  inducements  to 
good  conduct,  andwould  also  prove  of  advantage  in  enabling  the 
convict  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  present  themselves 
to  him  on  his  discharge.  The  following  table,  which  is  given 
by  Captain  Maconochie  as  an  example,  exhibits  the  method 
proposed  by  him  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by  each  prisoner 
in  improvement. 
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*'  The  successive  figures  indicate  the  degree  of  obedience  and  sub. 
mission  to  regulation  exhibited  by  the  individual,  which  in  everj 
case  will  probablv  begin  low  (in  ignorance  frequently,  as  well  as  un- 
subdued spirit),  but  will  progressively  rise  almost  certaioly  in  all. 
.  ,  *i  The  upper,  figures  in  the  exertion  line,  as  in  all  the  remainder 
indicating  attainment,  I  would  use  them  thus^l.  To  sigpaify  a  skil- 
ful artizan  ;  2.  a  good  but  somewhat  inferior  one ;  3.  a  sniatterer  ;  4. 
a  mere  labourer ;  5.  a  stupid,  clumsy  fellow  besides.  The  under  figures 
in  every  case  indicate  the  degree  of  diligence  and  exertion  exhibited, 
whatever  the  amount  of  actual  attainment  possessed." 

The  success  of  the  practical  application  of  the  principle 
contended  for  by  Captain  Maconochie^  has  been  proved  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  by  the  results  which  followed  at  the 
Public  Prison  of  Valentia,  in  Spain.  The  Prison  is  a  large  one, 
havitig  been  built  to  accommodate  1000  prisoners^  but  as  many  as 
1500  have  been  confined  init  atonetime;  in  1835,  when  Colonel 
Don  Manuel  Montesinos  was  appointed  governor,  the  average 
recommittals  amounted  to  from  80  to  85  per  cent  per  annum, 
about  the  average  number  in  other  countries  :  yet,  under  the 
system  adopted  during  the  three  years  preceding  1846,  there 
had  not  been  even  one  recommits  out  of  the  entire  number  of 
prisoners  confined.  The  course  of  discipline  adopted,  as  we  have 
stated,  is  in  principle  similar  to  that  advocated  by  Captain 
Maconochie ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the 
system  in  theory,  the  results  which  have  followed  at  Yalentia  can- 
not be  disputed  or  controverted;  ''the  plan  at  first  was  much  dis- 
liked in  the  city  of  Yalentia  on  account  of  its  lenity,  but  is  now 
universally  approved  of;  crime  is  said  to  have  diminished  in 
Che  district  since  it  was  matured;  and  its  author  has  been  since 
appointed,  and  now  is,  Visitor  General  of  Spanish  Prisons'' — 
{Fisitador  General  de  las  Presidios  del  Reino,)* 

With  respect  to  the  important  questions — 1st,  Shall  the  pri- 
soner have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  his  employment  ?  and  2ud, 
Shall  the  officers  of  the  gaul  derive  a  benefit  from  the  profits 
realized  by  the  labour  of  the  prisoner  ?  we  have  a  few  obser- 
vations to  olTer.  The  profits  realized  bv  a  prisoner  com- 
milled  for  trial,  are  his  own  property,  and  should  be  subject  to 
his  own  disposal  on  his  acquittal  or  discharge.  If,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  be  convicted}  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  amount  earned,  in  the  interval  between  his 
committal  and  trial,  should  be  exempt  from  forfeiture,  or  why  it 
should  not  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  his  maintenance.  With 

•  See  "Penal  Discipline/  by  Captain  Maconochie,  R.N.,  K.H.  Lon- 
don i  Harriflon,  FaU  Stall,  1853.  This  pamphlet  cannot,  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  them  being  common  justice  to  Captain  Maconochie,  be 
too  genendly  known. 
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respect  to  those  profits  earned  sabsequent  foconvictiohytheqoes- 
tion  stands  on  a  different  footing ;  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
advantage  of  the  prisoner  himself  with  a  view  to  his  reforma- 
tion and  improvement ;  and,  regarding  the  above  questions  in 
this  lights  we  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  them  in  the  negative. 
We  object  to  give  the  officials  of  the  gaol  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  prisoner's  labour,  because  we  hold,  as  already  stated,  that 
no  prisoner  should  be  forced  or  urged  to  work«  and  by  allotting 
a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  gaoler  and  his  assistants,  we 
invite  them  to  violate  the  very  principles  we  conceive  ought 
to  be  adopted.  Even  should  the  prisoner,  of  his  own  accord, 
exhibit  an  anxiety  to  labour  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
permitted  by  the  regulations  of  the  gaol,  we  would  be  un- 
willing to  accede  to  his  request,  lest  we  should  interfere 
with,  or  curtail  those  hours  for  reflection,  which,  as  they  were 
the  first  cause  of  his  amendment,  should  be  daily  passed, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  cpnfinement,  in  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  his  cell.     Mr.  Field  writes  : — 

'*  A  plan  of  industrial  training  has  been  adopted  in  some 
prisons,  conducted  on  the  separate  system,  and  has  been  stren- 
uously advocated  by  many  persons.  In  thd  hope  that  a  habit 
of  industry  might  be  acquired^  a  strong  inducement  to  continu- 
ous labour  has  been  held  out,  by  allowing  the  prisoner,  when  his 
task  was  completed,  some  profit  on  all  '  overwork*.  It  may  be  a 
ijoestion  whetner  a  permanent  habit  is  ever  acquired  by  such  means. 
But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt^  that  this  endeavour  to  promote 
it  may  be  made  at  too  great  a  cost.  Time  may  be  thus  expended 
which  should  be  spent  in  far  more  corrective  pursuits.  Let  us 
suppose  the  bribe  to  the  effectual,  and  the  appeal  to  a  merely  selfish 
motive  to  produce  the  desired  habit.  Is  the  end  of  imprisonment 
thus  obtained?  Is  reformation  thereb;^  wrought,  and  correction 
completed  ?  As  a  means  towards  the  object  proposed,  we  va]ae»  and 
would  make  use  of  habitual  labour,  but  let  us  not  mistake  it  for  the 
ultimate  purpose.  An  industrious  man  may  still  be  dishonest.  He  may 
still  be  impetuous.  Neither  the  person  or  the  property  of  his 
neighbour  may  be  insured,  because,  by  the  incitement  of  a  selfish 
principle  he  has  become  industrious.  His  temptations,  it  is  true, 
may  be  less  whilst  his  hands  are  employed :  but  work  may  be  with- 
held, and  his  earnings  may  fail.  And  m  that  time  of  trial  he  will  be 
proved  wanting.  Time,  then,  is  shewn  to  have  been  wasted  in  the 
work-shop,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  corrective  instruc- 
tion. No  adequate  motires,  either  to  perseverance,  amidst  diffi- 
culties, or  to  patient  endurance  have  been  imparted.  Selfishness 
has  been  fostered.  And  now  by  a  recurrence  to  crime  it  will  be 
satisfied.  It  is  perilous  alike  to  the  criminal  and  to  the  state,  to  sup- 
pose that  by  training  the  hands  we  can  restrain  them  from  wrong,  or 
that  if  the  head  be  unfurnished,  and  the  heart  uninfluenced*  any 
system  of  penal  discipline  can  fidfil  its  design." 
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Regarding;  then,  the  re/brmiUioH  of  the  criminal^  we  ought 
not  to  sanction  the  acquisition  of  a  Habit  of  industry,  at  the 
expense  of  moral  improvement  or  religions  education ;  and 
indeed  we  believe  that  experience  has  proved  the  habit  to  be 
dearly  purchased,  in  those  gaols  in  which  the  system  of  indus- 
trial training  is  encouraged  in  the  manner  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

We  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Hill  differs  with  us  upon 
this  question.  In  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Borough  of  Birmingham,  delivered  last  October,  he  makes  the 
following  observations  : — "  Let  the  prisoner  enjoy  a  portion  of 
the  profit,  partly  in  bettering  bis  condition,  partly  in  accumu- 
lating a  store  to  assist  him  upon  his  discharge. "  We  think 
there  are  grave  objections  to  this  practice,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  in  1835  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  arrived  at  the 
proper  and  correct  conclusion,  when  they  recommended,  that 
neitner  the  prison  officers .  nor  the  prisoners  themselves  should 
have  any  portion  of  the  eaniings,  but  that  the  entire  profit 
should  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  prison  fund.  We  would 
suggest  however,  as  a  valuable  provision,  in  the  event  of  future 
L^islation,  that  the  Visiting  Justices  should  have  the  power  to 
present  to.  a  prisoner  on  his  discharge .  from  gaol,  j^  iAey 
tkaugkt  proper  to  do  90,  a  small  sum  of  money  out  of  this  pri. 
son  fund,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  industry,  and  improve- 
ment, during  the  period  of  his  confinement. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  wish  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  two  matters,  which  are  generally  overlooked,  but 
which,  to'ourmind,  are  of  great  importance,  and  as  this  paper 
Jias  already  exceeded  our  proposed  limitf,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  opinion  of  others,  in  preference  to 
trespassing  further  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  our 
own  views.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  cannot  .do  better  than 
adopt  the  language  of  Mr.  Hill,  (brother  of  the  worthy,  learned, 
%nd  able  Becorder  of  Birmingham,}  a  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  a  consideraJsle  portion  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
reformation  in  prisons  and  prison  discipline.     He  writes  : — 

"  Much  valuable  assiatance  in  the  mental,  moral*  and  religious  in- 
struction of  prisoners  may  be  obtained  by  well  selected  volunteers 
from  the  surrounding  population ;  for,  to  the  honour  of  humanity, 
the  number  who  thus  offer  their  gratuitous  aid  is  generdly  sufficient 
to  admit  of  a  considerable  choice. 

Those,  and  they  are  many,  who  object  to  such  assistance,  should 
recollect  that  Howard,  the    first  and  greatest  prison  reformer,  was 
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himaelf  &   Yolnnteer ;  and  no  less   so  Um  excellent  Mrs.  Fry,  who 

worthily  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  persons  who  thus, 
of  their  own  accord,  come  to  visit  them^  and  to  labour  for  their 
improvement,  most  have  their  interest  at  heart,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
charging a  mere  duty  for  which  they  are  pai<^  adds  mndi  to  the 
power  of  such  instruction ;  and  if  discreetly  used,  this  power  may  be 
turned  to  very  good  account.  The  ties,  too,  which  are  thus  formed 
with  some  of  the  best  of  their  species,  feeble  as  such  ties  may  appear, 
are  often  of  inestimable  value  after  a  prisoner's  liberation,  as  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  offenders  who  have  become  respec- 
table members  of  society  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Manchester. 

The  divine  provision,  by  which  he  who  dispenses  good  thereby 
benefits  himself,  appears  to  be  a  strong  inducement  to  this  good 
work.  Some  time  ago,  a  ladv  of  high  rank  applied  for  permission 
for  herself  and  others  to  visit  the  female  inmates  of  a  saudl  prison 
in  Scotland  ;  wishing  to  come,  not  as  a  condescending  patroness,  but 
as  she  herself  expressed  it,  '  as  woman  to  woman,'  witJi  a  conviction 
that  she,  and  those  associated  with  her,  would  derive  more  profit 
even  than  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  following  paragraph  on 
the  benefit  of  such  visits  as  I  have  spoken  of,  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
1850,  of  the  Physician  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia; 

*'  *  I  have  heard  various  estimates  of  the  amount  of  intercourse 
afiTprded  to  our  prisoners,  but  they  were  all  very  much  exi^gerated. 
My  own  observations,  and  the  opinions, of  our  most  intelligent  ofiScers, 
satisfy  me  that  the  average  daily  conversation  of  each  prisoner  does 
not  exceed,  if  indeed  it  equals,  ten  minutes.  This  is  quite  too  little. 
.  '.'  *  Men  of  strong  and  cultivated  intellects,  with  books  for  com- 
panions, might  bear  uninjured,  this  privation  of  social  intercourse; 
out  the  ignorant  and  weak  minded  prisoner  must  be  more  or  less  in- 
juriously affected  by  it.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  remedy  this  evil, 
how  far  it  might  be  urc^ed  against  the  system  I  shall  leave  others 
to  determine  ;  nut,  happily,  there  is  no  amount  of  intercourse  ne- 
cessary, that  cannot  be  afforded  with  the  gn'eatest  ease.  Heretofore, 
the  individuals  permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction,  &c.  have  been  invariably  confined  to  the  more 
educated  classes.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error.  Among  those  of  our 
citizens  who  have  less  pretensions  to  intellectual  culture,  many  will 
be  found  who  possess  every  qualification  necessarv  to  render  their 
intercourse  with  convicts  highly  beneficial.  I  would  therefore  earnestly 
recommend  that  their  services  be  immediately  solicited.'  '*  * 

•  See  *'  Crime  ;  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Bemedies,  By  Frederick 
Hill,  Barrister-at-law,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons."  London:  Murraj, 
1S53.  This  is  the  best  book  upon  its  subject  which  has  issued  from  the 
press  for  many  years ;  and  possess  that  abili^  which  its  author  had 
shown  in  his  Reports,  whilst  an  Inspector  of  rrisons  for  Scotland.  To 
Mr.  F.  Hill,  the  Kingdom  owes  the  first  promulgation  of  the  theory  of 
**PBBTBNTioN''of  crime,  in  the  case  of  JuTenile  Criminals--^  theory 
which  has  been  so  admirably  supported  by  Mr.  Pearson,  the  City  Solicitor 
for  London.  The  inyaluable  services  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Matthew  Da- 
venport Hill,  Q.C.  ,Becorder  of  Birmingham,  are  too  well  known  to  re> 
quire  mention  her& 
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The  solitude  of  the  separate  cell  should  be  unbroken  during 
that  probationary  period  to  which  all  prisoners  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  subjected.  But  we  daily  learn  from 
eiperiencey  that  that  solitude  cannot  be  prolofiged^  without 
fatal  results  to  the  prisoner's  mental  and  physical  health ;  and 
when  we  recollect  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Chaplain's  time 
can  be  devoted  to  each  prisoner,  the  voluntary  aia  and  assis- 
tance of  benevolent  persons,  who  come  forward  to  promote 
the  great  work  of  reformation,  should  gladly  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  inspectors  of  convict  prisons  have  borne 
just  testimony  to  the  eflbrts  of  certain  ladies  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  female  convicts  at  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  and  if  their  efforts  in  this  labour  of  love  have 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  in  the  particular  instance 
referred  to,  why  not  extend  the  benefit  elsewhere?  We  rejoice 
to  know  that  there  are  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  sphere  of  usefulness  if  the  opportunity 
were  afforded.  In  the  Hospital  and  Asylum,  their  exertions  iu 
administering  comfort  to  the  broken  hearted,  and  communica- 
ting the  Word  of  Life  to  many  a  degraded  sinner,  have  been  re- 
warded with  success.  Why  not  in  the  gaol  ?  How  gratifying  to 
read  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Jebb,  in  ihe  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prieons  for  185Si,  relative  to  the  religious 
and  general  instruction  of  the  female  prisoners  confined  in 
Millbank  Penitentiary : — 

"  We  cannot  close  this  report  without  a^un  expressing  our  deep 
aense  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  visits  to  these  unfortunate 
women  by  the  ladies,  who,  have  now  for  several  years  devoted  them- 
selves to  reading  with,  and  instructing  them,  in  their  cells.  This 
self  imposed  and  generally  painful  duty  can  only  be  carried  on  under 
the  influence  of  real  philanthropy.  It  requires  in  an  unusual  deeree 
the  qualifications  of  patience^  perseverance,  and  discretion,  combined 
with  religious  knowledge  and  the  power  of  imparting  it  clearly  and 
kindly  to  those  who,  through  earlv  and  long  continued  habits  of  sin 
and  crime,  through  wilful  reckless  dispositions,  through  hearts 
hardened,  perhaps,  by  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  others  at  the 
out  set  of  their  vicious  careers,  are  not  always  prepared  to  receive 
it.  The  ladv  visitors  are  constant  and  judicious  in  their  endeavours 
to  raise  the  female  convicts  from  the  depths  of  immorality  to  which 
many  of  them  have  sunk,  and,  by  aiding  the  Chaplains,  to  plant 
religious  principles  and  better  feelings  in  their  hearts,  and  otherwise 
to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  imprisonment."  * 

In  truth,  to  use  the  words  of  the  King  of  SSweden,     ''  The 

*  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict  Prisons,  1A52.  p.  1 10. 
41 
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solitary  cell  ought  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  outer  world,  bat  not 
to  the  admonishing  and  instructive  voice  of  the  philanthropist. 
*  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me,'  say  the  scriptures ;  may  this 
heavenly  aoctrine  not  be  lost,  but  manifest  itself  in  action  i'' 

The  observations  we  felt  anxious  to  make  upon  the  necessity 
of  selecting  gentlemen  of  high  character  to  fill  the  responsi- 
ble situations  of  Gbveruors  of  Graols  conducted  on  improved 
principles,  we  must  postpone  to  a  future  occasion ;  we  find 
that  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  have  trespassed 
too  far  upon  the  forbearance  of  our  readers.  We  have  entered 
thus  fully,  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of  some  too  fiiUy,  into  a 
narration  of  the  Past  and  Present  condition  of  Prisons  and  Prison 
DiscipUne^  and  have  followed  the  course  of  social  amelioration 
through  a  most  important  period  in  the  political  history  of 
these  Kingdoms. — And  why  ?  have  we  had  no  object  in  so 
doing  ?  We  have  selected  this  course  because  some  knowledge  of 
thepastis  essential^  to  prepare  us  forthemost  important  enquiry — 
what  course  must  we  adopt  for  the  future  ?  To  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected, 
much  remains  for  our  future  efforts.  The  past  is  matter  of 
History,  the  future,  of  earnest  speculation  and  benevolent 
activity.  With  this  view  we  desire  to  attract  and  enhst  public 
opinion  in  the  cause  of  Prison  Reform.  It  so  happens  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  whose  engagements  or  duties  lead 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  few,  very  few  indeed, 
have  well  defined  ideas  upon  the  question.  This  result  follows, 
we  are  persuaded,  not  so  much  from  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
subject  itself,  as  from  that  want  of  popular  information 
which  so  generally  prevaOs  with. respect  to  it.  We  have 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty,  to  endeavour  to  supply  this 
want,  and  to  call  on  all,  as  they  value  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  the  interests  and  welfare  of  their  county,  to 
aid  and  assist  the  movement. 

We  must  now  conclude,  once  more  impressing  upon  all, 
that  a  wide  field  of  active  benevolence  lies  before  them.  The 
path  is  a  rugged  one,  and  there  are  obstacles  to  be  surmoun- 
ted ;  but  we  hold  in  our  hands  a  weapon  which,  when  rightly 
used  has  ever  proved  invincible — a  weapon  against  which 
ignorance,  vice,  and  profligacy,  have  ever  in  vain  arrayed  them- 
selves. That  weapon  is  the  Bible,  armed  with  it  we  can  en- 
ter the  conflict  without  fears  of  the  result,  and  in  humble 
reverence,  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  go  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer — and  to  all  Christians  this  applies. 


Art.    v.— the     DUBLIN    HOSPITALS   AND    THE 
BLUNDEBS  OF  THE   CENSUS. 

1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Dublin  Hospitals; 

Together  unth  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.  Ordered, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  29th  June, 
1854. 

2.  The  Census  of  Ireland  for  the   Year  1861.    Part  III- 

Eeport  on  the  Status  qf  Disease.  Presented,  to  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 
Dublin:  Alexander  Thom.  1854. 

3.  On  Fa*nine  and  Fever,  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland; 

With  Observations  on  Hospital  Location,  and  the  Dispen^ 
sation  in  Out-door  Relief  of  Pood  and  Medicine.  By  D. 
J.  Corrigan,  M.D.,  M.ILC.8.B.  Dublin :  Fannin  and 
Co.,  1846. 

4.  Report  of  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Inspect  Charitable 

Institutions  in  Dublin^  Receiving  Grants  from  the  Public 
Funds.  1842.  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  Printed,  16th  June,  1842. 

5.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  Ireland,  on   the 

Epidemes  o/*  1846  ^  1850.  Presented  to  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  Dublin :  Thom. 
1862. 

Amongst  the  many  very  important  Reports  which  have  been 
issued,  by  order  of  tne  House  of  Commons  during  the  present 
Session,  none  more  interesting  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  in  particular,  have  appeared,  than  those 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

The  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  legislative  history  of 
the  past  ten  years  is,  doubtless,  aware  that  projects  for  the 
centralization  of  Government  offices,  and  repeated  attem])ts  to 
cast  the  great  burthen  of  supnorting  the  various  useful  insti* 
tationsofthis  countr]r  upon  tne  rate  payers  and  the  public, 
have  been  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  active  members 
of  the  Government  party,  aided,  occasionally,  by  Irish  Secretaries 
of  that  disposition  to  introduce  changes,  which  has  been 
designated  "  the  hatching  mind."    The  Dublin  Hospitals  have 
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lately  become  the  subject  upon  which  legislators  of  this  class 
seem  anxious  to  display  their  ability,  and  no  more  important 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  opponents  of  Government  support  to  the  Hospitals  could 
be  adduced  than  that  furnished  in  theOensus — ^if  it  were  correct. 

When  Mrs  Gore  published,  anonymously,  her  novel,  Cgcil, 
it  was  attributed  to  her  and  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  but  yet  there 
were  many  points  in  the  story  unlike  the  style  of  either :  at  length 
Punch  stated  that  he  had  solved  the  doubt,  and  suggested  that 
the  chapters  were  written,  alternately,  by  the  Baronet  and  the 
lady,  that  when  written  they  were  placed  in  a  hat,  well  shaken, 
then  drawn  forth  at  random,  and  printed  as  drawn.  Upon 
some  such  plan  as  this  we  presume  the  figures,  and  calculations 
in  that  portion  of  the  Census  before  us,  and  relating  to  Dublin 
Hospital  accommodation,  were  selected  and  made. 

It  is  pitiable  to  find  that  a  great  national  work  should  be 
thus  rendered  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  astounding  to 
discover  that  these  errors^  palpable  and  patent,  should  have 
been  left  unexplained  or  uncorrected,  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  most  implicated  in 
their  blundering  stupidity — a  line  of  conduct  rendered 
the  more  strange  by  the  fact,  that  every  miscalculation 
was  clearly  exposed,  and  everyopportunity  given,  in  enabling 
those  in  error  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  or  of 
precipitation.  But  despite  these  great  obstacles  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  truth,  despite  the  whole  might  of  argument  furnished 
by  the  fanciful  authority  of  the  Census,  the  Dublin  Hospitals  are 
now  more  widely  and  plainly  known  and  more  generally  ap- 
proved  than  ever,  and  to  Doctor  Corrigan  the  chief  merit  of  this 
fortunate  result  is  due.  We  have  read  and  heard  much  evi- 
dence given  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  but  to  this  of 
Doctor  Corrigan,  in  its  reasoning  and  its  accuracy,  its  plainness, 
and  its  good  sense,  we  know  few  evidences  equal,  none 
superior. 

The  objects  of  the  Committee  were,  to  discover  whether  the 
Hospital  accommodation  of  Dublin  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  requirement  of  the  city  ;  to  find  whether  such  accom- 
modation as  should  be  deemed  requisite,  could  be  secured  by 
voluntary  aid;  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Hospitals  as  Schools 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery — ^and  to  enquire  into  the  conditions 
of  these  Hospitals  generally.  These  were  important  questions, 
questions  upon  which  great  diversity  of  opinion  might  reason- 
ably prevail,  but  so  clear  and  and  indisputable  was  the  evidence 
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adduced  in  favor  of  the  Hospital  grants^  that  the  Committee  felt 
bound  to  recommend  that  a  grant  of  £12,900^  which  was  to 
have  been  proposed  in  the  estimates,  should  be  increased  to 
£16,000  exclusive  of  a  vote  for  the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

To  arrive  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  real  and  just  merits  of 
the  question  before  the  Committee,  it  may  be  well  to  sketchi 
as  concisely  as  possible,  the  history  of  the  various  Hospitals  of 
Dublin,  which  have  received  aid  from  Government,  and  indicate 
the  various  amounts  of  money,  voted  to  their  especial  use,  by 
the  Legislature.  During  the  ages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
in  this  Kingdom,  Hospitals  were  supported  as  a  matter  of 
religion  rather  than  of  public  polity,  and  were  chiefly  appurte- 
nant to  Monastic  houses.  The  principal  institution  of  this 
class  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Saint  John,  and  was  founded 
about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Ailred  le  Palmer, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  oflBce  of  Prior.  At  the  8upi)ression 
of  the  Monasteries,  tlie  funds  of  this,  and  all  religious  houses 
affording  hospital  relief,  were  diverted  to  other  purposes,  and 
whilst  the  property  of  the  two  great  Hospitals  of  London — 
St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's — were  re-granted,  Dublin 
was  left  to  support  its  own  sick,  or  to  beg  that  aid,  which 
confiscation  had  rendered  necessary,  from  the  Crown.  The 
oldest  of  the  Hospitals  of  Dublin  is  that  called  Steevens', 
and  is  another  of  these  valuable  institutions  which  prove 
the  chanty,  and  love  of  their  professions,  which  have  dis- 
tinguished so  many  learned  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Dr.  Richard  Steevens,  by  his  will  made  in  the  year  1710, 
bequeathed  to  his  sisters  a  life  interest  in  his  estates, 
then  worth  about  £600  per  annum,  and  at  their  deaths  he 
directed  that  the  estate  should  vest  in  Trustees*  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  Hospital  for  the  maintaining  and 
curing  sick  and  wounded  persons.  An  act  of  incorporation 
having  been  obtained,  the  Hospital  was  opened  in  1733,  and 
the  first  Government  grant  was  made  in  1805,  since  which 
period  it  has  received  annual  grants,  varying  from  £2,980  to 
£I%,'000.  By  the  vote  of  present  year  it  was  contemplated  to 
reduce  this  latter  sum  to  £795,  but  the  Committee  consider 
an  annual  grant  of  £1,080,  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
institution.  The  income  of  the  Hospital  last  year  was, 
exclusive  of  the  grant,  £4,498.  In  the  year  1806,  a  grant 
of  £500  was  voted  for  the  supi)ort  of  surgical  beds ;  in  1812 
this   was  increased  to  £1,424,  at  the  suggestion    of   Lord 
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Maryborough^  ChaDceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  an  arrange- 
ment  with  the  Oovemment,  made  in  1826,  SO  male  reneml 
cases  were  to  be  receivedj — the  annual  gpnmt,  at  this  period, 
was  £1,516 ;  IS ;  4.  The  Uo9pital  ia  capable  of  containing 
250  patients;  the  average  namber^  however,  is  abont  230,  and 
of  these  95  are  from  the  Constabolary,  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  who  pay  for  their  support.  From  the  reduction 
of  the  grant,  in  1849,  the  number  of  venereal  patienta 
has  been  reduced  from  30  to  15.  A  Dispensary  ia  attadied 
to  the  Hospital,  in  which  a  large  nnmber  of  extern  patienta 
are  treated.  The  Hospital  is  attended  by  five  Surgeons  and 
two  Physicians;  these  receive  no  salary,  but  an  extensive  qrstem 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  instruction  is  given  under  their  sup^- 
intendence  to  about  30  pupils  in  each  year :  there  is  a 
resident  Surgeon,  who  has  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum. 

The  oldest  existing  Hospital  in  Dublin,  save  Steevens',  is  thai 
known  as  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  It  was  founded  about 
the  year  1740,  for  the  relief  of  poor  9ufferers  whose  diseases 
were  deemed  incurable :  a  Charter  was  granted  in  the  year  1790. 

The  first  Parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  the  year  1817, 
and  from  that  period,  to  the  year  1849,  the  sums  voted  appear 
to  have  varied  from  £613,  to  £500 ;  but  in  the  latter  year, 
the  grant  was  reduced  to  £250.  The  Hospital  is  a  most 
useful  institution.  It  contained,  in  1849,  before  the  reduction 
of  the  grant,  ninety  patients ;  but  it  held,  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  only  seventy*four.  The  medical  attendants  and 
the  clergymen  give  their  services  gratuitously ;  and  few  will 
dissent  from  that  portion  of  the  Eepori  which  recommends, 
that  the  Hospital  should  receive  aid  from  the  Conoordatum 
Fund. 

The  next  most  ancient  Hospital  of  our  city  is  the  Meath 
Hospital,  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary.  It  was  opened  in 
the  year  1756 ;  but,  until  the  year  1828,  it  received  no  assist- 
ance from  Government.  In  the  latter  year,  the  late  Lord 
Melbourne  being  the  Chief  Secretary,  it  was  arranged  that 
thirty-six  fever  patients  should  be  received  in  the  Hospital 
annually,  the  Government  bearing  the  cost  of  their  support 
and  attendance.  The  grant  has  been  paid  from  the  Concorda- 
tum  Fund,  and  the  amount  has  varied  from  £2,597  to  £567. 
This  grant  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  of  fever 
patients;  but,  looking  upon  the  Hospital  as  a  great  national 
mstitution,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  ia  a  general  Hospital 
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for  medical  and  auigioal  cases ;  that  the  total  number  of 
patients  within  the  walls  is^  usually,  one  hundred ;  that  the 
onost  eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession  attend,  with- 
out emolument  from  the  funds  of  the  institution ;  that  about 
soTcnty  students  pass  through  the  Hospital  course  in  each  year, 
and  that  all  these  advantages  are  derived  from  private  support. 
That  the  Hospital  requires  Government  aid  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  although  the  grant  was  reduced  ten  per  cent  in  the 
year  1S18,  yet^  in  consequence  of  a  communication  made  to 
the  Lord  liaeutenaut,  there  was  no  reducdou  from  1850  to 
1864;  and  the  Committee  recommend  an  annual  grant  of 
£600  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  Botunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  owiuff  its  origin  to 
the  munificence  of  a  physician,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1757,  by  Dr.  Mosse,  who  expended  the  entire  of  his 
lortune  upon  it,  and,  by  a  vote  of  tlie  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, £25,500  were  granted  for  its  building  and  en- 
largement. From  the  year  1800  to  the  present,  it  lias 
received  yearly  Parliamentary  grants  varying  from  £3,148  to 
£500,  being  the  vote  for  the  present  year,  in  which  same  year 
the  income,  from  other  sources,  amounted  to  but  £1,946, — 
leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  of  £4S0.  Tliis 
Hospital,  with  tiie  small  one  in  tlie  Coombe,  are  the  only 
institutions  in  Publin  in  wliich  instruction  in  Midwifery  is 
given ;  the  number  of  beds  now  available,  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  from  £1000  to  £500,  is  about 
103 ;  three  wards  have  however  been  closed,  and  should 
puwperal  fever  occur,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  separation,  to  re^open  these  rooms — an  event  which  would 
render  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  admissions  indispensable. 
It  should  be  knovm,  that  in  the  yeir  1790,  £11,000, 
Irish  were  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  deben- 
tures were  issued  for  that  amount,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
and  the  Government,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (30  Geo.  3  c. 
36)  took  the  property  of  the  Hospital  as  a  security,  and  guaran- 
teed the  payment  of  the  interest,  which  is  now  paid  at  the 
rate  of  £40ii  per  annum.  Tins  Hospital  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  both  as  an  Hospital  and  as  a  School ;  it  receives  patients 
from  aU  parts  of  Ireland ;  every  poor  woman  presented  in  labor  at 
the  door  is  admitted ;  many  soldiers'  wives  are  annually  received ; 
mil  extensive  system  of  instruction  for  male  and  female  pupils 
is  established,  and  the  management  of  the  Hospital  is  under 
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the  coDtrol  of  a  roaster  elected  every  seYen-yearsi  and  paid 
by  the  fees  of  pupils,  whose  numbers  vary  from  50  to  54,  and 
who  pay  ten  guineas  each.  The  grant  voted  this  year  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  £500,  to  which  the  committee  recommended,  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  of  the  Register,  an  addition  of 
.€800,  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

The  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital  was  established  under 
the  direction  of  Gk>vemment  in  1792,  for  the  relief  of  male  and 
female  venereal  patients :  it  was  remodelled  in  the  year  1819, 
and  was  then  exclusively  devoted  to  female  venereal  patients. 
This  institution  has  received,  since  the  Union,  Parliamentary 
grants  varying  in  amount  from  £9,019  to  £1,215,  the  proposed 
grant  of  the  present  year.  The  usual  number  ot  oeds  was 
150,  but  these,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  have  been  reduced  to  40. 

Considering  the  fact,  that  since  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  beds,  diseases  of  this  class  have  increased  in  Dublin ;  eon- 
sideringtheimportanceof  the  Hospital,  socially  and  economically; 
anddiscoveringthedifficulty  of  obtainingprivate  subscriptions  for 
such  an  institution,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum  of 
£2,500  or  £3000  per  annum,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
this  Hospital, — we  may  add  that  a  vote  was  this  year  pioposed 
for  Lock  Wards  in  the  Portsmouth  Hospitals. 

Few  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  are  better  known,  or  more  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  than  the  Cork 
street  Fever  Hospital, — and  it  should  be  so.  Squalor,  pover^, 
and  famine  predispose  our  people  to  the  ravages  of  fever.  There 
is  not,  in  the  most  painful  page  of  Thucydides  or  Defoe,  a  more 
appalling  narrative  than  that  placed  before  the  reader,  in  the 
portion  of  Dr.  Corrigan's  pamphlet,  which  he  entitles  a  Review 
of  Epidemics.  * 

During  one  hundred  years,  extending  from  1728  to  1827, 
Ireland  was  nineteen  times  visited  by  its  peculiar  demon. 
Fever,  aggravated,  when  not  produced,  by  want.  The  history  of 
these  epidemics  is  vividly  and  eloquently  detailed  by  the  lear- 
ned author ;  few  of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  woful  facts 
connected  with  the  terrible  famine  and  pestilence  which  made 
memorable  the  four  years  from  1846  to  1850, — to  read  the 
record  of  them  even  now  is  painful,  t 

•  See  "  Famine  and  Ferer,  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland.*'  p.  p.  4. 8. 

t  See  < 'Report  of  the  CommiMionen  of  Health,  Ireland,  on  the  Bpidemica 
of  1846  to  1850 ;  Presented  to  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament  hj  Command 
of  her  Majestj."    Dublin:  Thorn.    1852. 
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With  these  evidences  of  the  liability  of  our  people  to  fever^ 
it  can  scared;  excite  surprise  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  should 
have  viewed  with  alarm  the  enforcement  of  any  measure  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  the  accommodation  in^  or  the  efficiency  of^  the 
Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital.  From  the  year  1 7  98  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1802  a  most  malignant  fever  raged  in  Ireland, 
adding  to  the  terrors  of  rebellious  violence  and  the  vindication 
of  outraged  law.  This  fever  disappeared  in  the  Summer  of 
1802,  but  the  necessities  for  Hospital  accommodation  which 
it  had  evidenced,  were  not  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  in  1804 
the  Cork  street  Fever  Hospital  was  opened,  the  cost  of  its  erec- 
tion being  £11,818:  IS  :  11.  Of  this  sum,  £1,954 :  12 :  11 
were  contributed  by  Parliament ;  Earl  Hardwicke,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  contributed  £300,  the  Eight  Hon.  Charles  Abbot, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  contributed  £200,  and  the  balance  of  the 
cost — £S,864 : 1 :  0,  was  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin : 
since  the  year  1804,  two  additional  houses  have  been  built: 
one  was  opened  in  1809,  the  other  in  1817}  and  a  new  laundry 
was  erected  in  the  year  1818.  * 

Since  the  year  1808  an  annual  grant  has  been  received, 
varying  from  £5,577  to  £1,900,  the  vote  proposed  in  tlie 
present  year.  The  Hospital  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
relief  of  poor  persons  suffering  from  contagious  fevers ;  all 
are  admitted  who  are  brought  to  the  doors  suffering  from 
these  diseases—yet  the  income  derived  from  every  source  save 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  amounted,  last  vear,  to  but  £1,255. 
There  is  accommodation  in  the  Hospital  to  the  extent  of  426 
beds  i  whilst  the  grant  amounted  to  £3,800  per  annum,  240 
beds  were  available  ;  but,  upon  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
grant,  the  accommodation  was  decreased  to  120,  and  the  system 
of  visitation  of  the  physician  at  the  houses  of  the  sick  poor,  and 
the  Hospital  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  patients  to  the 
institution,  although  found  most  useful,  were  discontinued  for 
want  of  funds.  There  are  four  acres  of  ground  attached  to 
the  Hospital ;  and  in  addition  to  500  patients  who  could  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  building,  an  almost  unlimited  number  could  be 
provided  for  in  sheds  and  tents.  It  was  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  Hospital  must  be  inevitably  closed,  if  the 
Parliamentary  grant  be  discoutinued,  and  the  effect  of  this 

*  See  "  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inspect  Charitable 
Institutions,  DubUn,  1842."  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
Printed,  lOlh  June,  1842.  No.  4  (B.)  Cork. street  Fever  Hospital,  p.  101. 
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"  closing"  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  in  June  1847,  951 
fever  patients  lay  sick  and  received  attendance  within  the  build- 
ing, and  the  adjoining  sheds  then  erected.  The  medical 
staff  now  consists  of  two  permanent  physicians,  who  receive 
each  a  salary  of  £100  a  year,  and  two  temporary  physicians 
who  are  unpaid.  The  Committee  recommend  that  a  sum  of 
£3,000  per  annum  should  be  voted  to  this  institution  ;  that  a 
system  now  practised,  of  admitting  fever  patients  horn  the 
Dublin  Unions  upon  payment  of  the  necessary  expenoes, 
should  be  continued ;  and  that  every  inducement  should  be 
afforded  to  draw  medical  students  to  attend  the  Hospital  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  With  all  these  recommendations  we 
are  satisfied  that  every  citizen  of  Dublin  will  concur ;  no 
Hospital  in  our  city  is  more  vitally  important,  not  alone  as  to 
existence,  but  as  to  active  efficiency,than  this,  for,  as  Dr.Gorrigan 
has  truly  and  wisely  written, — 

'*  I  know  not  of  any  yisitation  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  Epidemic 
Fever ;  it  is  worse  than  plague,  for  it  lasts  through  all  seasons. 
Cholera  may  seem  more  frightful,  but  it  is  in  reality  less  destructive 
—it  terminates  rapidly  in  death,  or  in  as  rapid  recovery;  its  visita- 
tion too  is  short,  ana  it  leaves  those  who  recover  unimpaired  in 
health  and  strength.  Civil  war,  were  it  not  for  its  crimes,  would 
be,  as  far  as  r^ards  the  welfare  of  a  country,  a  visitation  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  Epidemic  Fever. 

'*  Epidemic  Fever,  as  it  has  appeared  in  Ireland,  persists  through 
all  seasons,  and  when  it  has  seised  on  an  individual,  generally  ex- 
tends to  every  member  of  the  family,  leaving  no  one  of  them  capable 
of  struggling  against  the  common  destitution.  In  Dublin  iuone> 
notwithstanding  all  the  means  of  prevention  that  wealth  and  charity 
supplied,  42,000  patients  passed  through  the  Fever  Hospitals,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  eity,  in  the  epiaemic  of 
1817  and  1818,  and  of  six  millions,  the  estimated  population  of 
Ireland  at  that  time,  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  of  the  labouring 
classes  suffered  from  fever.  Of  these,  about  60,000  died ;  but  we 
shall  have  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  the  evils  of  fever,  if  we  limit 
our  estimate  of  them  by  the  extent  of  the  mortality.  Of  nearly  all 
the  acute  diseases,  the  slowest  convalescence  and  requiring  the 
greatest  care,  is  from  fever.  We  are  all  aware  how  tedious  is  re- 
covery after  fever,  even  among  those  possessing  every  comfort ;  how 
much  care  is  requisite,  and  how  much  attention  is  required  to  diet 
and  clothing ;  how  often  even  change  of  air  and  residence  is  required, 
and  how  long  postponed,  even  with  all  those  appliances,  are  perfeet 
recovery  and  strength.  It  is  not  possible  then  to  form  an  exagge- 
rated picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  million  auda  half  of  people  in  these 
countries,  in  their  convalescence  from  fever,  deprived  of  not  only 
the  comforts,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  scantv  food,  and 
iiiel  and  covering*  only  rising  from  fever  to  slowly  fall  victioas  to 
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those  numerous  chronic  diseases  that  are  sure  to  seize  upon  enfeebled 
constitutions.  Death  ivould  be  to  many  a  more  merciful  dispensa- 
tion than  such  recovery.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  popu- 
lation that  has  thus  suffered,  should  for  a  long  period  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  infliction.  The  generation  that  has  thus  suffered  cannot 
MifBhk  he  what  it  had  be«k*  What  is  commonly  observed  of  the  in* 
dividual  is  true  of  the  people,  '  he  was  never  the  same  roan  since  he 
had  the  bad  fever,*  ana  the  offspring  will  inherit  for  generations  to 
come,  the  weakness  of  body  and  apathy  of  mind,  which  famine  and 
fever  had  engendered.* 

**  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Epidemic  Fe- 
vers of  Ireland,  that  while  the  poor  are  attacked  in  greater  numbers, 
the  rich  suffer  more  in  mortality.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is 
only  about  one  in  thirty,  but  the  mortality  among  the  rich  is  esti- 
mated at  the  lowest  at  one  in  three.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  while 
the  rich  possess  constitution  and  means,  which  enable  them  to  resist 
the  ordinary  contagion  of  fever,  the  seisure,  when  it  does  come,  is 
in  itself  demonstrative  of  a  greater  amount  of  virulence. 

**  It  is  again  right,  we  should  all  be  aware,  that  no  matter  from 
what  source,  fever  originally  springs,  all,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  are 
soon  involved  in  one  common  risk.  Our  own  property  is  not  safe 
while  our  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire-^our  lives  are  not  secure  while 
fever  rages  round  us.  Fever,  originate  from  what  cause  it  may, 
soon  acquires  a  contagious  character ;  acd  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  distance  to  which  that  contagion  may  be  carried.  We 
may  hoard  food,  but  we  cannot  hoard  air ;  the  tainted  atmosphere 
that  escapes  from  the  hovel  of  the  sick  pauper,  may  be  wafted  no 
one  knows  whither.  It  mixes  with  the  air  we  breathe ;  it  will  enter 
the  mansion  of  the  richest,  and  the  palace  of  the  proudest ;  we  have 
no  means  of  detecting  its  approach,  or  of  discovering  its  presence  ; 
it  is  an  unseen  enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaoed  as  like  the 
ambushed  snake,  it  only  reveals  its  presence  to  its  victim  by  its 
grasp.**  t 

Before  the  introduction  of  tlie  present  Poor  Law  System  into 
Ireland,  DaUin,  like  all  other  large  cities,  possessed  its  House 
of  Industry,  the  main  building  of  which  now  forros  portion  of 
the  North  DabUn  Union  Work-House.  At  the  period 
of  this  change,  the  lunatics  and  paupers  then  inmates 
were  transferred  to  other  buildings,  those  who  still  live 
are  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  Parliament.  ''The 
House  of  Industry  Hospitals''  now  consist  of  three  Hospitals, 
of  an  establishment  for  lunatics  at  Island  Bridge  (main- 
taining not  alone  those  removed  from  the  old  House  of  Industry, 
but  179,  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  received  from  the 

r 

*  ** '  Bfanj  patients  remained  m  a  atate  of  iatui^  for  months  after  the 
fever  had  left  them.*    Barker  and  Cheyne,  VoL  L  p<  467. 

*  See  "  On  Famine  and  Fever  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland  ;  With 
Gbservatieos  on  Hospital  Location,  and  the  Dispensation  in  Out-door 
Relief  of  Food  and  Medicine,**  pp.  4,  to  6. 
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Bichmond  District  Lnnatic  Asjlum,  their  expenses  being  re- 
paid by  the  goveniors  of  that  institution,]  of  the  Talbot  Dis- 
pensary, and  of  a  small  establishment  for  the  issue  of  trusses 
to  the  poor  afflicted  with  hernia.  These  Hospitals  are  und^ 
the  control  of  the  Poor  Jjaw  Commissioners,  and  are  goTemed 
by  a  master  who  receives  a  salary  of  £860  per  annum,  and  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Hospitals  accommodate 
about  SI  2  patients  suffering  under  any  form  of  disease,  and  are 
supported,  with  the  exception  of  £136  :  5  :  9,  solely  by  Parlia- 
mentary  grants,  at  an  expense  of  £11,859  per  annum,  about 
7,600  of  which  is  expended  on  the  Hospitals,  which  are  atten- 
ded by  four  physicians,  and  five  surgeons,  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. The  two  senior  physicians  receive  £100  a  year  each,  the 
two  junior  £60,  the  surgeons  receive  no  salary.  From  120  to 
180  pupils  annually  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this 
institution,  the  system  of  instruction  conveyed  in  which  is 
most  extensive,  la  the  year  1838  a  IJecture  room  and  Museum 
were  erected  by  Government  in  the  Hospital  grounds,  and  con- 
tain one  thousand  drawings  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
preparations.  Through  the  munificenceof  the  late  Dr.  Carmichad 
a  School  of  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Medicine  was  founded,  at  a 
cost  of  £10,000,  close  to  these  Hospitals,  which  are  in  near 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  much  used  by  pupils  studying 
in  the  institutions  :  graduates  and  foreigners  frequently  attend 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  professions. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  these  Hospitals — the 
Whitworth  Chronic  Hospital — capable  of  accommodating  82  pa- 
tients according  to  the  Beport  on  ihe  Status  of  DUease^  of  the 
Cenms  of  1851,  was  closed  in  April  1849,  inconsequence  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Estimates.  The 
Hospital  had  admitted  annually  from  1000  to  1,200  patients; 
the  order  to  close  was  issued  the  3rd  April,  1849 ;  it  was  about 
this  period  visited  in  person  by  Lord  Clarendon,  then  the  Viceroy, 
who  was  so  struck  by  the  evil  consequences  of  lilie  closure,  that 
heundertook,  onhisownresponsibility,  to  re-open  it — and  it  was 
accordingly  re-opened  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1 849 — little  more 
than  one  month  after  its  closure. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  these  important  Hospitals 
should  be  maintained  in  their  present  state  of  efficiency ;  that 
an  enquiry  should  be  directed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  to  the 
sum  necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  that  the  Hospital  establisli- 
ment  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
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institution  ;  that  a  Board  of  unpaid  Guardians  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  by  which  means  the  Govemor^s 
salary  would  be  got  rid  of;  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner? 
should  be  relievol  of  all  charge  over  these  Hospitals ;  that 
the  Talbot  Dispensary  should  oe  no  longer  maintained,  the 
operation  of  the  Medical  Chanties  Act  having  rendered  it 
unnecessary. 

So  far,  we  have  written  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  deriving 
aid  from  ParUamentary  Grants.  We  have  stated  that  pottering 
Members,  and  Secretaries  of  the  hatching^  order,  have  frequently 
employed  themselves  in  obtaining,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain, 
Committees  of  Inquiry  upon  the  working  of  these  institutions. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  were,  first,  the  Committee  of 
Irish  Miscellaneous  Estimates  of  1829,  which,  whilst  reporting 
upon  each  of  these  institutions,  did  not  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  grants.  Second,  that  of  1842,  when  Earl  de  Gray, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  appointed  three  Commissioners,  Colonel 
La  Touche,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Hospitals,  each  of  which  was  peiw 
sonally  inspected  by  these  gentlemen,  who  strongly  recom- 
mended a  continuance  of  the  grants.  The  House  of  Industry 
Hospitals,  however,  were  not  within  the  scope  of  their  com- 
mission, but  were  inspected  and  reported  upon  in  the  same 
year,  as  carefully,  and  in  the  same  terms,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
I)r.  Phelan,  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Third,  in  1848,  the  Select  Committee  on  Miscellaneous 
Estimates,  in  their  JReport,  recommended  that  the  grants  should 
be  reduced  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  these  Hospitals,  with  the 
Dispensaries  attached,  should  be  closed,  so  far  as  related  to 
Ck)vernment  support,  within  ten  years,  from  the  year  185S  ; 
and  the  Report  now  before  us,  (that  of  1834,)  states,  **  Your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  that  decision  was  arrived  at 
without  sufficient  investigation,  as  no  witness,  connected  with 
Hospitals,  or  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee." If  further  evidence  of  the  good  sense  of  this  state- 
ment be  required,  it  appears  in  the  fact,  that  since  1849  the 
continuance  of  grants,  for  tlie  purposes  of  medical  education, 
lias  been  recommended  by  two  Lord  Lieutenants.  The  Com- 
mittee also  state,  that  having  examined  the  Commissioners 
of  1842,  having  examined  Governors,  Medical  Men,  Officers 
connected  with  the  Hospitals,  Guardians,  and  Officers  of  the 
two  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Dublin,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
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Poor  Laws^  some  of  the  citizens  of  Dablin^  and  two  Medical 
Men  of  high  standings  connected  with  London  Hospitals,  they 
have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — ^Pirst,  that  the 
Hospitals  afford,  to  the  Medical  School  of  DabUii,  the  requisite 
means  of  instruction  in  separate  branches  of  Medicine,  Snrgerjr, 
and  Midwifery.  Second,  that  they  afford  a  large  and  efficient 
system  of  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor.  Third,  that  in  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  Dublin,  these  objects  could  not 
be  effected  without  extraneous  assistance,  rourth,  that  a 
Parliamentary  Grant  is  the  only  means  whereby  this  assistance 
can  be  obtained.  And  finally,  they  recommend  that  this  grant 
should  be,  in  place  of  £12,900,  £16,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  which  has  been  reduced  from  £500  to 
£250,  and  which  they  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  suggest  that  the  grant  might  be  in- 
creased from  the  Concordatum  Fund. 

We  have  thus  sketched,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  history 
and  position  of  these  Dublin  Hospitals,  aided  by  Parliamentary 
Grants.  * 


*  W6  here  Bubjola  the  Names  of  the  Mcmben  comprising  the  Committee:— 


Mr.  Grogan. 

Lord  Alfred  Henrtf. 

LordNou. 

sir  ThomM  FranUAnd  Lewis. 

Mr.  Percy. 

Dr.  Brady. 

sir  John  Haamer. 

Mr.  Moody. 


Mr.  James  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Oigby  Seymour. 
Mr.  Kershaw. 
Mr.  Shirley. 
Mr.  Whitmore. 
Mr  John  BalL 
Mr.Byng. 


We  next  give  the  Names  and  Professions  of  the  l>ablln  Witnesses  examined  :• 


HAMS 

Profeerion 

NAME 

Profeoslon 

of 

or 

of 

or 

WITNESS. 

CondlUon. 

WITNESS. 

Condition. 

Mr.  JolUfllB  TofheU 

Snrgeon  to  MQitaiy 

Dr.  George  B.  Owens 

M.D. 

Hospital 

Dr.  Edwani  Hntton 

SnrgMo. 

Sir  James  Pitcalm 

Inspector-General 
of  HosfdtalsL 

Dr.  H.  Hutchinson 
Stewart 

Surgeon   and   M.n. 

Dr.  Thomas  Byrhe 

M.D. 

Mr.  Jas.  Bessonnet 

^0. 

Dr.  Robt.  Shekleton 

Master  of  the  Lying. 

Mr.  R.  B.  M*Vlttte 

in-HospitaL 

Colonel  DaridChas. 

Banker. 

M^.J.G.StHcUaild 

Registrar  of  same. 

Latonche 

Mr.  BiOph  Gnsaok 
Dr.  F.  iQrkpatrick 

Oovemerof  same. 

Dr.  Jas.  Wm.  Gnsaok 

if.i>. 

Snrgeon. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hargrave 

Surgeon. 

Dr.J.W.Macdonnin 

Amy  Medical  Se- 

Mr.  Wm.  Robt  Wilde 

SnrfSOD. 

cretary. 

Dr.  William  Stokes 

Regius  Professor  Of 

Dr.DahldP.Brady 

Tloe-Chatrmaii,  N. 

Physle- 

D.  Union. 

Dr.  D.  J.  CORlgan 

X.D. 

Mr.  Henry  Price. 

Guardian,  S.  Dublin 

Mr.  DOmk.  Mat^udas 

Goveraof  Richmond 

Union. 

BrtdewelL 

Dr.  Thomas  Brady 

M.D. 

Mr.  MichLSUunton 

Colleotor-General  of 

Mr.  Charhss  Mathews 

Registrar,  Cerkst 
Hospital. 

Rat«s,Dabllu. 

Mr.  John  Barlow 

Bank  Director 

Dr.  W.  Henry  Porter 

Prof essor  (rf  Sorgery 

Mr.  William  Moore 

Mr.  £.  B.  Stanley 

Registrar  of  Meath 
Hospital. 
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It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to 
cast  the  whole  support  of  these  institutions  upon  the  voluntary 
charity  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  or  failing  in  this,  to  hand  them 
over  completely  to  the  bureauism  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
guided  by  the  autocratic  direction  of  a  i^ell^paid,  all  but  ir- 
responsible, director.  We  are  writing  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  July,  and,  of  course,  know  not  whether  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  may  meet  the  approbation  or  opposition  of 
Government.  Should  the  first  be  their  lot,  we  shall  rejoice  in 
the  common  justice  and  good  sense  of  the  Legislature;  but, 
having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  frequent  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  these  institutions,  and  believing  that  these 
attacks  may  be  once  more,  if  not  frequently,  repeated,  we  shall 
here  state,  simply  and  plainly,  our  views  upon  the  two  points 
to  which  we  have  above  referred — voluntarv  support  of  these 
Hospitals,  and  the  mooted  project  of  transferring  them  to  the 
management  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

The  proper  method  of  viewing  the  first  portion  of  this 
question,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  compare  the  position, 
capabihties,  and  wants  of  the  people  of  Dublin,  so  far  as 
Hospital  accommodation  is  concerned^  with  the  position, 
capabilities,  and  wants  of  other  large  cities — such  as  Lou- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
when  the  Whitworth  Hospital  was  closed,  in  1849,  by  order 
of  the  Government,  it  was  re-opened,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility bv  Lord  Clarendon,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month 
after  its  closure ;  and  that  he  was  urged  to  this  act  by  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Government 
regulation.  In  the  same  year,  1849,  the  House  of  Commons 
were  engaged  in  considering  how  the  Medical  Charities  of 
Ireland  were  to  be  supported,  as  all  attempts  to  support  them 
efficiently,  bv  voluntary  subscription,  even  in  part,  had  proved  a 
complete  failure,  after  an  experience  of  more  then  eighty  years, 
reckoningfrom  the  first  County  Infirmary  Act^and  includingthc 
Dispensary  act  of  1807,  t  which  enabled  Grand  Juries  to  present 
for  sums  equal  to  the  amount  collected  in  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  provisions  of  which  were  iu  force  even  to  1849. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  passing  the  Medical  Charities  Act 
of  1851,  virtually  declared,  that  after  so  long  an  experience, 
and  after  various  attempts  to  encourage  voluntary  subscription, 
that  such  support  was  a  failure,  and  proceeded,  in  that  year,  to 

*  Conntj  Infirmary,  Act,  5  and  6,  George  III.,  A.D.,  1765—6. 
t  58  George  III. 
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substitute  public  support  for  voluntary  contributions;  but  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  within  the  same  period,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  adopted  the  very  opposite  course.  The  experience 
and  legislation  of  the  whole  House  are,  therefore,  condemnatory 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  1847-8.  Another 
serious  mistake  committed  by  the  Committee  of  1847-48 
was,  in  supposing  it  possible  to  replace  the  amount  derived 
from  public  support  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  by 
voluntary  contributions.  If  evidence  is  needed,  it  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  in  London,  one  of  the  best  patronized  Hospitals, 
St.  George's,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  founded  more  than  100 
years  back,  17S3,  was  obliged  to  sell  out  £5000,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  funded  property,  in  order  to  meet  its 
expenses  in  1849  ;*  and  yet,  Dublin  was  expected  to  do  that, 
with  several  Hospitals  in  ten  years,  which  London  did  not 
do,  at  the  end  of  100  years  for  one, — obtain  suflScient  support 
from  annual  voluntary  contributions.  Tlte  occasion  too,  1849, 
was  unhappily  timed :  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Famine 
and  Fever,  and  the  Cholera  cloud  was  gathering  around  us. 

We  do  not,  however,  rest  our  arguments,  taken  from  the  state 
of  the  London  Hospitals,  here ;  that  great  city  possesses  twelve 
General  Hospitals,  the  totalannualcontributions  to  which  amount 
to  £142,906 ;  this  sum  is  composed  of  voluntary  contributions 
amounting  to  £31,265,  and  of  sums  from  all  other  sources 
amounting  to  £111,641.  The  beds  contained  in  these  twelve 
General  Hospitals  number  at  present  3,326,  at  an  average 
annual  cost  of  £42  each.  If,  therefore,  the  £111,641,  re- 
presenting the  support  of  2,658  beds,  oi:  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  were  withdrawn,  and  if  London  were 
thus  left  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions,  the  number  of 
beds  in  its  twelve  great  General  Hospitals,  would  be  diminished 
from  3,326  to  668  ;  t  it  should  be  added  also,  that  several  of 
the  London  Hospitals,  depending  on  voluntary  support,  are 
in  pecuniary  difl&culties.  For  example ;  St.  George's,  founded 
1 733,  was,  as  we  have  stated,  obliged  to  sell  out  £5000  of  its 
funded  property,  in  1849,  to  meet  its  expenditure  t 

The  London  Hospital  has,  in  its  expenditure,  for  some  few 
years  exceeded  its  income,  and  a  decrease  of  its  funded  property 
has  been  the  result — this  decrease,  for  ten  years  ending  1849, 

*  See  Lowe's  Charities  of  London,  p.  ia 

t  Lowe*B  Charities,  p.  4. 

X  See  Lowers  Cluirities,  p.  10. 
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has  been  upwards  of  £5,000;  whilst  the  patients  annually 
treated,  have  increased  from  12,816  to  1^4,700. 

King's  College  Hospital^  founded  in  1839,  with  all  the 
influence  of  King's  College  to  support  it,  finds  the  income  very 
insufficient  for  the  number  that  might  be  relieved,  and  as  it 
does  not  cover  the  present  expenditure,  an  annual  amount  of 
debt  is  now  aceraing.'*'' 

University  College  Hospital — founded  in  1833,  supports 
120  beds;  it  is,  however,  capable  of  containing  200,  but  even 
with  the  reduced  number  the  expenses  are  just  covered  by  the 
contributions,  t 

Westminster  Hospital  was  founded  in  1719;  it  makes  up 
174  beds,  always  full,  and  admission  is  frequently  refused  to 
urgent  cases,  as  the  funds  are  much  below  the  needful  extent 
of  tlie  Hospital.  This  is  the  oldest  Hospital  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions :  its  present  annusd  income  is  £4,000,  one 
half  of  which  arises  from  dividends  of  a  now  rapidly  decreasing 

St  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  are 
not  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions ;  but  of  the  remaining 
nine,  it  appears  that  of  the  above  five  there  is  only  one,  the 
University  College  Hospital,  which  barely  meets  its  expenditure; 
and  that  even  is  done  by  not  keeping  open  all  its  beds — though 
containing  200,  ouening  but  120.  Uf  the  other  Hospitds 
of  London — Middlesex,  Charing-cross,  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital, 
and  Maiylebone,  there  is  no  statement  to  prove  their  position. 
The  Soyal  Free  Hospital,  indeed,  is  stated  to  have  outstanding 
liabilities  which,  if  removed,  would  enable  the  directors  to 
double  the  number  of  beds,  and  thus,  in  part,  meet  the  demand 
for  accommodation.il 

These  are  the  facts  proving  the  fallacy  of  a  dependence  on 
voluntary  support,  as  furnished  by  the  London  Hospitals ; 
bat  Edinburgh,  where  Medical  institutions  have  given  to  hu- 
manity, not  alone  men  who  where  physicians,  but  likewise  scho- 
lars who  have  illustrated  English  Literature,  whilst  occupied 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  arduous,  and  mind-taxing  pro- 


•  See  Lowe's  Charities,  p.  15,  16.    f  IWd.  p.  17. 
X  See  Lowe*s  Cliarities  of  London,  p.  8. 
i  See  Lowe's  Charities,   p.  15. 
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fession — Edinburgli,  in  its  Hospitals,  has  shown  the  foil;  of 
assuming  that  voluntary  aid  can  support  Hospitals  and 
Medical  Institutions.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
for  the  year  ending  October,  1851,  states  *' That  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  marked  diminution  in  the  amouBt  of  the 
main  sources  of  the  ordinary  revenue  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  every  aspect  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  ordinary  revenue. 
The  patients  have  increased  by  nearly  1000,  and  the  income  has 
decreased  to  the  extent  above  named.".* 

In  1851,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  was  no  less 
than  £2,265: 9: 8.t  The  Report  states,  that  increased  facil- 
ity of  access  and  increasing  population,  and  these  causes  continu- 
ing to  operate,  will  augment  the  numbers  from  year  to  year.  % 

Of  the  subscriptions,  the  total  amount  received  for  the  year,in 
Edinburgh,  was  £1,6^1  :  8  :  l.§  And  it  is  stated,  that  ''it 
must  be  obvious,  from  the  precediig  statements,  that  the 
Infirmary  does  not  receive  that  amount  of  general  support  from 
the  citizens,  which  its  preeminent  claims  so  justly  deserve.'^  || 
The  Report  for  the  year  ending  Od»ber  Ist,  1852,  states  that 
*'*  The  above  balance  of  whole  expenditure  over  whole  income 
will  be  reduced  to  £2840,  or  thereby.''  f  The  R^qwrt  adds  :— 
"The  managers  have  again  to  express  r^ret  tht  the  pecuniary 
means  supplied  to  them,  during  the  past  year,  have  proved 
deficient  and  inadequate.'* 

This  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Oeorge  II.  has  been  regarded  as  a  National  Institution. 
The  undivided  energies  of  the  city  have  been  directed  towards 
its  support  for  more  than  one  hundred  years — collectors  travel 
Scotland  annually  for  contributions,  and  the  country  contri- 
buted in  1852,  the  sum  of  £1,170  :  17  :  11.  Yet,  with  all 
these  advantageous  circumstances,  it  is  about  £3,000  in  debt, 
at  the  end  of  more  than  a  century  from  its  foundation.  These 
facts  shew  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  sufficient  support  from 
voluntary  contributions. — Even  in  Glasgow,  a  new  city  popu- 
lation has  outstripped  support.  In  the  Report  of  the  ulasgow 
Infirmary,  for  1853,    we  find  the  following  stated — a"retio- 


*  See  p.  6.  of  Report.  f  I^»<*»  P-  7. 

t  pp.  B,  9.  S  Report,  p.  10. 

I  Report,  p.  II.  T  See  Report,  p.  6. 
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spect  sliows  that  it  (the  sum  pubscribed)  is  not  much  more  than 
was  subscribed  20  years  ago/'  This  proves  a  fact  which  may 
be  aflBrraed  of  every  large  City,  that  its  populatiou,  requiring 
Hospital  relief^  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  its  population 
capable  of  contributing,  or  Billing  to  contribute,  to  that  hospi- 
tal maintenance. 

We  may  here  add,  that  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Edinburgh 
does  not  contain  more  than  about  15  or  18  oeds. 

Edinburgh  labors  under  those  difficulties  of  obtaining 
voluntary  support,  and  with  less  demands  upon  it  for  Hospital 
relief  than  Dublin,  whilst  it  embraces  a  wider  sphere  for 
collection.  It  has  less  demands,  for  it  has  a  smaller  population 
requiring  Hospital  accommodation.  It  has  no  fs  ctories*  no  mills, 
furnishing  large  claims  upon  Hospital  relief.  It  is  not 
therefore  liable,  as  Dublin,  to  outbreaks  of  fever  from 
crowding,  &c.,  nor  to  poisoning  from  lead,  copper,  nor  to 
accidents.  It  is  not  a  seaport.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  demands 
from  colliers,  coasters  and  emigrants,  nor  is  it  burthened 
by  the  followers,  wives  and  families  of  a  large  Garrison. 
To  all  these  demands  theDublin  Hospitals  are  exposed  where  the 
Oarrison  alone  generally  numbers  six  thousand. 

We   have  now  placed  before   the  reader  authentic  facts, 

f>roving  the  utter  fallacy  of  expecting  that  Hospitals  can,  in 
arge  cities,  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions ;  in  select- 
ing these  facts  we  have  been  careful  to  rely  upon  the  best 
authorities,  and  have  referred  chiefly  to  the  cities  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  as  approximating,  in  all  requirements,  most 
nearly  to  Dublin. 

It  appears  then  that  in  London,  with  all  its  wealth,  popu- 
tion  has  pressed  upon  Hospital  relief,  to  a  degree  which 
voluntary  support  has  not  been  able  to  meet.  Yet  Dublin, 
without  wealth,  without  aristocracy,  without  trade,  has  been 
required  to  do  that  which  could  not  be  accomplished,  which 
has  utterly  failed  of  success,  in  IjONDon. 

The  population  of  Ijondon  is  about  1,652,902,  and  the 
number  of  beds  available  in  its  Hospitals  is  8,326,  allowing 
only  one  bed  for  every  499  inhabitants.  In  Paris,  reckoning 
the  population  at  1,000,000,  and  the  beds  for  all  the  Hospi- 
tals at  6,574,   we  have  one  bed  for  every  167  inhabitants.* 

In  Edinburgh,  the  population  being  estimated  at  170,000, 

•  See  OaUgnani's  Guide,  p.  158.  £d.  1851,  We  quote  tUs  book,  beiog 
well  aware  of,  and  haying  the  moat  complete  confidence  in,  its  accuracy. 
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and  the  beds  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  being 
numbered  at  458^  we  find  one  bed  for  every  S75  inhabitants.* 
Thus  we  perceive  the  Hospital  acoommodation  derived  from 
all  sources  m  three  great  cities,  and  we  shall  now  state  the  facts 
connected  with  accommodation  in  the  chief  of  our  Dablin 
Hospitals.  We  would  here  premise,  that  our  figures  refer 
solely  to  the  number  of  beds  reallv  in  use,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  numbers  given  may  be  eight  or  ten  above  those 
actually  in  use ;  but  in  no  case  do  we  state  even  one  bed  under 
the  full  number  which  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  cah  support. — 

Name  of  Hospital.  Number  of  Beds. 

Steevens'        120 

Meath  100 

Cork-street  Fever      120 

Mercer's  60 

Baggot-street  ..•         ...         ...  60 

Sir  P.  Dun's ...  60 

Jervis-street ...  50 

Lock  ...         ...         ...         ...  40 

Kichmond,  Hardwicke,  Whitworth  Chronic  810 

The  total  of  these  beds  we  find  to  be  920  ;  and  taking  the 
population  of  Dublin  at  258,361,  we  have  one  bed  in  our 
Hospitals  for  every  280  inhabitants.  How  totally  inadequate 
Hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin,and  in  all  our  lai^e  cities,  is, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  whilst  on  an  average  those 
city  hospitals  possess  one  bed  for  every  280  inhabitants,  a  regi- 
ment in  garrison, with  all  the  care  taken  of  its  men,has  about  five 
per  cent  of  its  number  in  hospital ;  qt  in  other  words,  that  every 
garrison  hospital  provides  one  bed  for  every  twenty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  barrack. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  Dublin 
to  Parliamentary  support  for  these  Hospitals,  and  display  some 
of  the  mischievous  errors  in  that  concentration  of  logical 
and  arithmetical  absurdity,  the  Report  on  the  Status  of 
Diseasf,  in  The  Census  for  Ireland  for  1851,  we  shall  state  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the  year  1853 — 4,  to 
support  their  Hospitals,  by  the  ratepayers  and  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin, basing  our  statements  upon  the  most  indisputable  au- 
thorities, wherever  information  could   be  obtained.    In  the 

*  We  make  this  statement  from  private  information,  and  from  the 
Report  of  The  Rojal  Infirmary  for  the  year  ending,  October,  1852. 
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following  table  we  place,  first,  the  names  of  the  Hospitals; 
second,  the  sams  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  ;  third,  the  sums 
deriTed  from  subscriptions  and  donations. 
HospitalB.  BjGrandJaiyPreflentmetit.  Bf  Subscription  and  Donation. 


Mercer's 

£200 

:0 

:0 

.... 

Amount  not  known. 

Incurables 

200: 

:0: 

;0 

Ditto 

Jervis-street 

200: 

iOi 

;0 

... 

£102  :  17  :  0 

Ophthalmic 

91  : 

0: 

0 

•  .  • 

Amount  not  known. 

Ba^ot-street    ... 

300: 

:0: 

;0 

•  ■>« 

600  :  0  :  0 

Ck)ombe  Lying-in 

400 

:0; 

:0 

... 

400  :  0  :  0 

Meath       ...     ... 

0; 

;0: 

0 

■  •• 

272  :  1  :  0 

Sir  P.  Dun's    ... 

0: 

:0: 

:0 

61  :  16  :  0 

Rotunda  Lying-in 

0: 

:0: 

;0 

.... 

Amount  not  known. 

Cork-street  Fever 

0: 

:0; 

;0 

... 

522  :  5  :  10 

£1,391 

:0 

:  0 

jei,958  :  19  :  10 

1,391  :  0  :  0 

Total,     £3,349  :  19  :  10 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  perceived,  tliat  the  total  sum  con- 
tributed by  Dublin  for  the  support  of  its  Hospitals,  is  consider- 
ably  more  than  twice  the  amount  contributed  by  Edinburgh 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  tlie  excess  of  contribution,  over  Edinburgh,  is 
exclusive  of  that  marked  "amount  not  known." 

This  table  proves  another  fact — that  (he  citizens  of  Dublin 
are,  in  a  very  praiseworthy  degree,  charitable.  But  charity 
alone  cannot  keep  open  these  Hospitals ;  charity  cannot  enable 
these  institutions  to  cheek  the  ravages  of  disease,  or  the  horrors 
of  an  epidemic.  With  an  absenlee  gentry ;  with  merchants 
who  are  but  traders  ;  with  traders  who  are  but  chapmen ;  with 
a  Custom  House  and  an  Exchange  devoted  to  all  purposes  save 
the  normal  objects ;  with  an  Income  lax  doubled,  and  provisions 
at  enormous  prices,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  Dublin  can 
support  its  Hospitals.  That  these  institutions  are  necessary, 
we  believe  no  man  honestly  doubts;  and  it  is  a  cruel,  heartless 
injustice  to  deprive  them  of  Government  aid,  if  that  sentence  *of 
Doctor  Corrigan*s  which  states,  "that  Famine  and  Fever  are,  in 
Ireland,  as  cause  and  effect,"  be  proved.  * 


See  ••  On  Famine  and  Fever,"  p.  I, 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that  oar  claim  for  this  grant  is,  that 
it  is  needed.  It  matters  for  the  present  little,  whether  we 
possess  a  legal,  constitational  right  to  governmental  support ;  it 
IS  sufiBcient  for  oar  purpose  now  to  show,  that  we  do  require 
the  grant,  and  this  is  best  proved  by  such  facts  as  the  following, 
which  show  the  varioas  epidemics  that  have  afflicted  Ireland 
since  the  Union,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  show  that  the 
more  incapable  the  city  might  be  of  supporting  the  Hospitals, 
so  much  the  more  virulent  did  disease  b^ome — poverty  and  dis- 
ease being  as  cause  and  eifect.  Thus,  in  the  year  1800, 
famine  and  malignant  fever  afflicted  the  countrv.  In  1816, 
17,  18,  crops  failed,  and  one  million  and  n  half  of  the  Irish 
people  suffered  from  fever.  In  the  year  1 825  the  potatoe  crop 
failed,  and  owing  to  this  misfortune,  and  to  the  free  trade  with 
England,  20,000  weavers  were  tlirown  out  of  employment,  and 
vast  numbers  were  sent  to  break  stones  upon  the  roads.  It 
appears,  by  a  statement  made  in  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the 
time,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  at  which,  amongst 
a  vast  number  of  other  influential  persons,  the  late  Tiord  Clon- 
curry,  the  late  Archbishop  Murray,  the  late  Sir  William  Stamer, 
and  Slieriffs  Alley  and  Moore  attended,  that,  at  that  period, 
there  were,  in  the  silk  trade,  1860  looms  idle,  which  had  afforded 
employment  to  6,280  individuals ;  in  the  woollen  trade  850 
looms  were  idle,  and  11,110  {)ersons  unemployed ;  in  the  cotton 
trade,  443  looms  were  idle,  and  3,960  individuals  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  total  number  of  looms  idle  amounted  to  3, 1 58, 
and  the  entire  number  of  persons  unemployed  was  21,350.* 

In  the  years  1832  and  1833,  Cholera  most  grievously  afflicted 
this  country ;  and  in  the  years  1846,  47,  48,  49  and  50,  a  most 
terrible  series  of  visitations  came  upon  the  nation — Famine, 
Fever,  Dysentery  and  Cholera,  following  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Of  fever,  34,622  died,  from  July  1847  to  August 
1850,  in  the  Temporary  Fever  Hospitals  of  Ireland,  t 


*  ThJB  Report,  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  was  '*  drawn  up  by 
several  gentlemen  who  had  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case,"  and  read 
by  the  Uev.  Mr.  Groves,  now  librarian  at  Charlemont  House,  at  a 
Meeting  held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  on  Tuesday,  26th  April,  1826.  See 
'  Dublin  Evening  Post,"  Tuesday.  April  27th,  1820.  See  also  Letter 
of  Surgeon  Wilde,  in  **  The  Freeman's  Journal*'  of  Saturday.  May 
27th,  1854,  and  reply  of  Dr.  Corrigan  in  same  Paper  of  Tuesday,  May 
SO,  1854. 

t  See  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  Ireland,  On  the 
Epidemics  of  1846  to  1850,**  Appendix  A.,  No.  16.  p.  68. 
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Of  Cholera,  the  number  of  deaths,  reported  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health,  from  December  1848  to  August  1  SSO^amount- 
ed  to  19,325.  ♦ 

The  summary  of  these  facts  is  as  follows.  From  July  1847, 
when  returns  were  first  sent  in,  to  August  1850,  when  the 
Temporary  fever  Act  expired,  in  Hospitals  provided  under 
requisitions  of  the  Board  of  Health,  832,462  persons  were 
treated,  and  of  these  34,622  died.  This  is  exclusive  of  those 
cases  treated  in  other  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries ;  and  if  we 
consider  these,  the  above  figures  may  be  doubled.  In  Dublin, 
alone,  within  the  same  period,  33,659  persons  were  attacked 
by  fever,  or  about  one  in  every  six  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
estimating  it  at  232,000:  of  the  33,659  attacked  by  fever, 
2,696  died.  Fever  was  followed,  as  we  have  stated,  by  Cholera, 
which  prevailed  from  December  184.8  to  August  1850.  By 
this  disease,  in  Dublin  alone,  3,813  persons  were  attacked,  of 
whom  1,664  died ;  if  we  add  the  number  of  deaths  from  Cholera 
and  Fever  we  find  the  numbers  thus — 

Fever 2,696 

Cholera 1,664 

Total  deaths  for  Dublin  alone  4,360 
These  are  the  afflictions  to  which  this  country  has  been  sub- 
jected,  ntid  whicli  make  Hospital  accommodation  a  necessary 
charge  upon  the  National  Fund  To  tiiese  may  now  be  added 
that  increasing  throng  of  poverty  stricken  wretches  who — ^aided 
by  the  facility  of  Railway  transit,  crowd  our  streets,  and  the 
pressure  which  the  ever  passing  s^treatn  of  emigration  so  fre- 
quently casts  upon  the  resources  of  medical  institutions  in  all 
ports  of  embarkation. 

No  reader  of  The  Irish  Quart£Rly  Rkvikw,  need  be 
informed,  that  in  advancing  arguments  such  as  these  in  this 
paper  thrown  out,  we  are  nut,  in  the  slightest  degree,  infringing 
upou  the  claptrap  of  indignant  platform  patriots,  or  adopting 
the  arguments  once  so  ingeniously  advanced  by  those  who  de- 
signated themselves  Repealers.  But  there  are  arguments  and 
principles  founded  in  truth,  which  cannot  be  desecrated  or 
weakened,  even  though  misused  by  the  knavish  or  the  mista- 
ken. We  have  not  stated  one  opinion  here,  as  to  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  Ooverm^ntal  support  for  her  great  metropolitan 

*  Report  of  the  CommiMioncrs  of  Health,  p.  29. 
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Hospitals^  but  we  ghall  do  so  now^  and  not  in  our  own  words, 
but  in  those  of  a  carefully  compiled  and  often  quoted  Parlia- 
mentary Eeport.  We  aaopt  this  course  after  having  armed 
upon  cases  which,  however  well  supported  by  evidence,  find  yet 
their  chidest  weight  in  the  human  sympathies  of  the  reader. 
We  shall  now  quote  truths,  facts  and  figures  from  a  Blue  Book, 
because  we  believe  with  Sydney  Smith,  that — '*  The  English  are 
a  calm  reflecting  people ;  they  will  give  time  and  money  when 
they  are  convinced ;  but  they  love  dates,  names,  and  certifi- 
cates. In  the  midst  of  the  most  heart-rending  narratives. 
Bull  requires  the  day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the 
name  of  the  parishi  and  the  countersign  of  three  or  four  res- 
pectable householders.  After  these  affecting  circumstances, 
he  can  no  longer  hold  out ;  but  gives  way  to  the  kindness  of 
liis  nature — puffs,  blubbers,  and — subscribes.**  Our  evidence, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  to  support,  is  taken  from 
the  Separt  of  Commimoners  AfpoinUd  to  Intpeet  Ciariiable 
InstilutioM,  Dublin,  and  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  printed,  16th  June,  18 i2.  The  Commissioners  were  George 
Alexander  Hamilton,  David  Charlqs  La  Touche,  and  John 
Barlow,  Esqrs.  Earl  De  Grey  was  Viceroy,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Lucas  was  Under  Secretary  :  we  quote  from  pages  4,  5,  and  6, 
(No  3.)  of  TAe  General  Eeport,  which,  in  referring  to  thediffi- 
culty  of  supporting  Hospitals,  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
in  Dublin,  states  ; — 

**  The  great  change  which  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  was  neoet- 
sarily  calculated  to  effect  in  the  condilioQ  of  the  Irish  metropolis ; 
the  withdrawid  from  Duhlin  of  the  great  bod^  of  the  Irish  nobilitv 
and  gentrj,  and  the  consequent  alteration  m  the  condition  of  ail 
classes,  and  all  institntions  in  Dublin,  appear  to  have  been  strongly 
felt  and  admitted  by  the  framers  of  that  measure,  and  to  have  been 
made  the  groundwork  of  those  peeuliar  claims  for  support,  which 
have  ever  since  been  recognized  on  behalf  of  Dublin ;  and  a  clause 
was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  Act  of  Union,  by^  which  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  bound  to  provide  that  a 
sum  not  less  than  the  sum  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
during  the  six  years  previously,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  for  maintidning  institutions  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland. 

The  conditions  so  entered  into  at  the  Union  were  greatlv  exceeded 
by  the  liberalitv  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  not  only  during  the 
twenty  years  after  the  Union,  but  for  manv  years  subsequently ;  and 
as  frequent  inquiry  and  discussion  have  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
we  feel  bound  to  believe  that  those  grants  were  sustained  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  and  necessity. 
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Immediately  after  the  Union,  Dublin,  it  may  be  said,  ceased  to  be 
a  roctropolis  as  regards  the  wealthy,  while  it  continued  a  metropolis 
as  regards  the  poor ;  and  in  no  inconsiderable  draree  it  has  remained 
so  since.  The  causes,  therefore,  which  inducisa  those  who  framed 
the  Articles  of  Union  to  introduce  stipulations  into  that  measure  as 
regards  Dublin,  appear  to  us  to  be  still  in  extensive  operation. 
Other  eutues  likevdse,  (nvt^  however,  having  effect  on  Dubiin  aUme^J — 
the  increase  of  popuiation,  without  a  ctfrresponding  increase  in  wealth  ; 
the  want  of  capital ;  the  decay  ofmanvfactures  in  Ireland,  operating  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  potiT,'^have  operated  likewise  to  increase 
rather  than  mminish  the  cogency  of  those  reasons  which  led  to  the  stipu* 
lotions  in  the  Articles  of  Union, 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  beg  leave  to  notice  the  increased  accom- 
modation which  the  governors  at  different  periods,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  have  been  compelled  to  supply  in  most  of 
those  institutions,  and  the  Increased  grants,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  empire,  which  various  Governments  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  ror  their  support. 

In  further  evidence  of  this  disproportionate  increase  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Dublin,  we  have  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
port thus  rendered  by  Government  to  certain  institutions^  others  of 
a  similar  character,  arising,  principally,  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
lower  classes,  have  been  established  and  are  supported,  some  by  pri- 
vate means  sione,  and  some  partly  from  private  means  and  partly 
from  local  assessment. 

We  therefore  submit,  Uiat  the  necessity  which  was  found  to  exist 
previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  for  extraneous  support  as 
regards  Dublin,  in  aid  of  its  principal  charitable  institutions,  (arising, 
in  our  opinion,  from  the  disproportion  between  the  wealthy  and  poor 
classes  in  the  community,)  has,  as  was  anticipated,  increased  since 
that  period,  and  still  continues,  although  we  trust,  and  believe,  it 
may  be  now  gradually  diminishing." 

This  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Commissioners  in  1842, 
and  the  Committee  of  1854  tell  the  Jjegislature  in  a  pathetic, 
because  most  wofuUy  true,  paragrai)h  of  their  Report — 

"  The  City  of  Dublin  is  in  a  position  peculiar  to  itself,  as 
compared  with  other  towns  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  metropolis 
for  the  poor  but  not  for  the  rich.  The  value  of  its  property 
has,  within  the  last  14  years,  decreased,  while  local  taxation, 
population,  and  pauperism  have  increased.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  ability  of  Dublin  to  support  charitable  institutions  is 
less  than  it  was  when  the  Commissioners  reported  in  1 842. 
Almost  every  witness  has  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  preserve  the  hospitals  in  an  efficient 
state,  either  by  voluntary  sub$cdptiou  or  local  taxation;  a 
withdrawal  of  the   grant  would,  therefore,  have  the  effect   of 
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entirely  closing  some,  and  of  impairing  materialljr  the  efficiency 
of  all,  these  valuable  institutions/'  ^ 

To  these  facts  niay  be  added  this,  that  the  Dublin  Hospitals 
Are  not  alone  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  of  the 
City,  '•  a  metropolis  for  the  poor/'  but  may  likewise  be  con- 
eidered  as  Hospitals  for  the  Country  generally — at  least  for  a 
large  and  important  class  of  cases. 

There  is  another  and  a  grave  argument  in  support  of  our 
claim  for  Gk)vermental  aid  of  the  Hospitals— ^tliey  make  the 
chief,  of  many,  causes  which  have  conduced  to  render  the  me- 
dical schools  of  Dublin,  world  known  and  respected  If  all 
ihe  grants  were  withdrawn,  Dublin  might  still  remain  a  medi- 
cal school,  were  it  but  for  the  facilities  it  affords  in  anatomy  ; 
this  school,  however,  could  only  raise  the  question,  whether  tHe 
education  would  be  worse  than  none.  There  would  remain  no 
Hospital  capable  of  supporting  100  beds — no  opportunities  for 
affording  instruction  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  fever, 
or  of  fhe  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases,  aud  there  would  thus 
be  sent  into  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  all  departments  of 
ttie  public  and  private  service.  Medical  Officers  of  an  inferior 
class  of  inferior  education,  whose  practice  might  eventually  be- 
come no  better  than  that  system  of  the  doctors,  in  Footers  farce. 
The  Devil  <m  Ikoo  Sticks,  where  the  President  says  to  £olus, 

" '  What  was  the  treatment  yesterday  ?' 

Bolus, — *  We  jalaped  the  right  ward  aud  phlebotomized  the 
left/ 

President. — '  Then,  jalap  the  left  ward  to-day,  and  phlebo- 
tomize the  right.'  *' 

Q|To  talk  of  supporting  private  schools  in  Dublin,  is  a  folly 
so  absurd,that  he  who  writes  itmust  be  eithergrossly  ignorant  or 
particularly  dishonest.  But  if  arguments,  convincing  and  plain, 
in  support  of  our  views  be  required,  they  are  furni.shed  in  the 
hi:«tory  of  the  difficulties  ex|)erienced  in  supporting  the  school 
of  Guy*s  Hospital,  when  started  by  Sir  Asiley  Cooper,  after 
his  rupture  with  the  authorities  at  St.  Thomas's,  t 


•  See  •'  Report,"  p.  8. 

t  See  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.,  Interspersed  with 
Sketches  from  his  Note  Books  of  liistinguished  C  onteroporary  Charac- 
ters," By  Bransby  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.,  F  R.S.  1-ondon:  J.  W.  Parker, 
1843,  Vol.  II.,  p.  251. 
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There  are,  at  present,  of  the  Medioo-Cbirurgical  educational 
Hospitals,  only  two  in  which  the  pupils  have  an  opportunitj 
of  studying  fever,  in  its  varied  forms  of  ordinary  and  typhus — 
the  Meath  Hospital,  and  the  Hospitals  of  the  House  of 
Industry  :  in  these  only  can  the  student  study  the  fevers  we 
have  mentioned,  or  the  several  eruptive  fevers,  small  poz, 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  other  diseases  of  these  classes. 

In  our  mind,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any  Government, 
until  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1848,  to  withdraw  the 
grants  from  these  institutions ;  and  that  not  only  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  terminate  the  grant  in  twenty  years  after  the 
Union,  but  that  the  necessity  of  increased  hospital  sup^iort  for 
Dublin  was  recognized,  is,  we  think,  strongly  evidenced  by  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  some  of  the  hospitals — ^The  Hardwicke 
Fever  Hospital,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  House  of 
Industry  Hospitals,  was  erected  in  1803;  the  Richmond 
Hospital,  in  its  present  site,  in  ISll ;  and  the  Whitworth 
Hospital,  in  1817,  within  three  years  of  the  term  supposed  to 
have  been  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  those  Hospitals. 
It  should  be  remarked  too,  that  those  Hospitals  were  named 
after  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  day,  who  were  of  various 
parties. 

Thus  founded,  and  supported  by  Government  daring  so 
many  years ;  having  given  so  many  valuable  public  servants  to 
the  Army  and  Navy;  having  sent  forth  thosewhowere  champions 
of  humanity,  and  martyrs  to  duty  during  the  times  of  pesti- 
lence,**^  we  would  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  continue  the 
grants,  were  it  but  in  consideration  of  these  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Hospitals  on  the  country,  and  which  are  so  admirably 
recounted,  in  that  paragraph  of  the  Report  which  states— 

''  A  medical  school  of  the  higbe6t  repute  has  been  established  in 
Dublin,  which  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  indirect  mode  of 
support  by  Parliamentary  Grant  to  these  hospitals.  Tbe  svdtem  of 
instruction  pursued  appears  to  possess  many  advantages.  Sir  Ben« 
jamin  Brodie  has  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  its  continuance  is.  '  om 
a  matitmal  object^*  very  important.  The  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  Dublin  devote  a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  instruc- 
tion and  hospital  attendance.  Separate  schools  are  attached  to  the 
different  hospitals,  which  has  the  salutary  effect  of  creating  emula- 
tion. Museums,  founded  at  great  expense,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  exist.    Except  in  a  very  ievr  cases  the  salaries  of 


•  Of  473  Medical  Officers,  appointed  in  1847-8,  under  theTemporary 
Fever  Act,  36  died. 
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tbe  medical  efficers  are  not  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  institutions. 
Their  emoluments  arise  from  pupils'  fees.  This  system,  thus  nearly 
self-supporting,  has  hitherto  heen  most  successfuL  Ireland  has  been 
furnished  from  Dublin,  even  in  its  remote  districts,  with  medical 
men  of  sound  education.  968  Dispensaries  have  now  to  be  supplied 
with  properly-qualified  attendants :  the  withdrawal  of  these  Hospital 
grants  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  occasion  the  ruin 
of  this  great  educational  system ;  and  at  a  time  when  Parliament  has 
shown  so  munificest  a  disposition  towards  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art,  your  Committee  hope 
that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  provide  an  adequate  sum  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  science  which  is  most  beneficial  to  mankind.'*  * 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  very  excellent  men  have 
argued  in  support  of  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  theHospi- 
tals  should  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  some 
very  strange  statements  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  subject ;  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these» 
is  one  contained  in  a  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward  Lucas,  in 
February,  184«2,  he  being  the  Under  Secretary,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  who  reported  that  year.  The  gra- 
vity and  oddity  of  the  letter,  remind  one  of  the  paragraph  iu 
Swift's  Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor 
People  in  Ireland,  from  being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or 
Gouniry^andfor  nuJnng  them  Beneficial  to  the  Public,  in  which, 
after  stating  that  whoever  should  discover  some  method 
of  disposing  of  these  children,  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  country, 
would  deserve  '^  to  have  his  statue  set  up  for  a  preserver  of 
the  nation,"  he  proposes  that  one  thousand  families  of  Dublin 
should  use  infants'  flesh  constantly  for  food,  by  which  means 
about  twenty  thousand  carcasses  could  be  annually  disposed  of 
in  the  city,  and  about  eighty  thousand  at  a  somewhat  cheaper 
rate  in  the  remainder  of  the  Kingdom.  This  pamphlet  of  the 
Dean's,half  humorous,half  satirical.wasonce  quoted  hy  a  foreign 
writer,  as  an  authority  proving  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Lucas's  Letter  appears 
in  that  most  grave  of  all  grave  things,  a  Parliamentary  Ileport, 
we  should  consider  the  following  passage  from  the  letter,  a 
piece  of  very  refined  and  sarcastic  humor,  levelled  at  the 
statesmanship  of  Earl  De  Grey,  whose  rule  O'Connell  used  to 
call  "the  Shin  of  Beef  Viceroyalty." 

Mr.  Lucas's  letter  is  dated,  Dublin  Castle,  6th  February, 
1842, and  addressed  to  the  Commissioners:  after   stating  to 

♦  See  "  Report/*  p.  9. 
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them  the  objects  of  the  Coroinission,  be  writes,  referring  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant, — "  He  sees  charities  partially^  mainly,  and  in 
some  instances,  he  anderstand^  entirely,  supported  by  pablic 
grants,  wlule  no  such  support  is  given  to  similar  institutions 
in  other  pnrts  of  the  empire.  When  these  grants  were  origi- 
nally made,  peculiar  circumstances  may  have  operated,  and  no 
doubt  did,  to  justify  them  here,  which  circumstanoes  did  not 
apply  elsewhere.  His  Excellency  is  desirous  to  satisfy  himself 
to  what  extent  circumstances  will  now  justify  the  continuance 
of  those  grants,  M'ith  or  without  modiBcation ;  for  not  only  as 
a  public  duty  is  he  called  upon  to  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point,  but  it  is  alike  due  to  the  institutions  themselves ;  for 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  public  grants,  injudiciously 
bestowed,  have  a  tendency  to  check  private  benevolence/'  If 
the  Hospital  grants  were  injudiciously  bestowed,  we  should  not 
claim  for  them  support ;  but  the  very  Committee  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressea,  reported  in  terms,  that  they  had  sincere 
gratification  in  bearing  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  anxious  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  these  Hospitals  by  all  concemedin 
their  management,  and  that  attendance  was  "  rendered  in  some 
instances  gratuitoutsly^  in  the  others  for  a  remuneration  which 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  an  inducement.**  * 

Thus  was  a  reply  given  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary ;  but  if 
the  theory  of  that  letter  were  carried  out,  who  can  say  that  the 
£57,000  per  annum  given  to  the  Hospitals  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew and  of  St.  Thomas  would  be  secure  ?  Who  can 
say  that  the  enormous  revenues  derived  by  the  London 
Hospitals,  from  Crown  Landi>,  would  be  safe  P  We  claim 
these  grants  for  the  Dublin  Hospitals  even  upon  the  principle 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Lucas  :  we  claim  them,  because  not  being 
injudiciously  applied  they  have  no  tendency  to  check 
private  benevolence ;  we  claim  them  because  their  con- 
tinuance were  advocated  by  the  Commission  of  1842 ;  we  claim 
them  because  their  increase  and  continuance  were  recommended 
by  the  parliamentary  Committee  of  1854;  we  claim  them  because 
that  Committee  has  emphatically  declared  that  "Thb  Citt  ov 
Dublin   is    in   a  position    peculiar  to  itsbli  as  com- 

PARED    WITH    OTHBR  TOWNS   OF  THK   SMPIRB.      It  18  A    MB- 

t&opous  for  the  poor,  but  NOT  FOR  THB  niCH  /'  we  claim 
them  because  as  the  Committee  declare  that  the  ability  of  Dublin 
to  "  support  charitable  institutions  is  less  than  it  was  when 

*  See  **  Report**  p.  9.  No.  3.  General  Report. 
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the  G)minia:itionera  reported  "  and  we  claim  tbenii  above  all, 
because,  as  the  eame  Committee  slated^  it  would  be  impossible 
to  rai^  a  sufiioient  sum  to  preserve  tUe  Hospitals,  either  by 
voluiiuiry  subscriptions  or  local  taxation,  and  that "  a  with- 
drawal Ol'  THIS  GRANT  WOULD,  TUBRiBFOaiS,  HAVE  TUB  EF- 
PECTOF ENTIRELY  CLOSING  80MB,^ND  OF  IMPAIRING  MATERIALLY 
TUE  BFFICIBNOY   OF  ALT.,  TH BSE    VALUABLE   INSnTUTIONS.*^ 

Private  benevolence  too,  may,  even  could  it  be  counted  upon, 
assume  tbe  shape  of  sectarianism,  despite  the  great  teaching  of 
the  Samaritan ;  and  in  a  country  wht*re  parly  and  religious 
feeling  run  high  as  in  Ireland,  who  can  say  that  politics  and 
creed,  rather  than  physical  pain  and  suffering,  would  not  be- 
come the  best  claims  to  hospital  admission.  Tliat  our  doubt 
is  not  fanciful  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  tDat  in  the  year  I8«i7, 
the  Adelaide  Hospital  was  opened  in  Bride-street,  all  the 
patients  of  which  were  to  be  exclusively  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  profession  of  this  religion  was  a  necessary 
circumstance  to  secure  admission.  There  can  be  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  fact,  that  members  of  any  religious  communion 
should  support  Hospitals  for  their  co-religionists  if  they  be 
so  disposed ;  but  in  this  instance  religious  hking  degenerated 
into  the  grossest  sectarianism,  and  by  a  bye-law  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Adelaide  Hospital  it  was  ruled,  that  no  case  of 
aeddetU  should  be  admitted  unless  the  sufferer  were  a  Protes- 
tant, and  if  in  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  excited  humanity 
any  accident  case  should  be  admitted  without  suiBcient  enquiry, 
and  if  it  should  be  afterwards  discovered  that  the  afflicted 
person  so  admitted  was  not  a  Protestant,  he  should  hefarth- 
mth  disekarffed.  These  facts  are  undoubted,  but  to  the  credit 
of  the  members  generally,  very  many  withdrew  their  names  as 
subscribers  upon  learning  the  existence  of  such  a  bye-law,  and 
the  hospital  was  closed  in  the  year  1848. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  bye-law  was  framed  might 
become  common  in  tivne,  were  the  hospitals  dependent  upon 
voluntary  support ;  even  now,  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  a  favorite,  although  not 
sectarian,  because  it  belongs  to  a  religious  society  of  their  own 
communion ;  and  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  in  Jervis-street, 
most  of  the  supportfrs  of  which  are  Boman  Uatholics^  has  been, 
we  understand,  recently  opened  to  the  attendance  of  the  Sisters 

•  See  ••  Beport,"  p.  8. 
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of  Charity,  for  those  of  the  patients  who  may  require  their 
miiiietration.  These  two  latter  instances  we  give,  not  as  show- 
ing a  false  principle,  but  as  exhibiting  a  tendency  which, 
abused,  might  become  virulently  sectarian,  as  that  to  which  we 
have  referred,  when  writing  above  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  institutions  should,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  ;  to  this  we,  in  common  with  all  who  know 
the  country,  emphatically  object ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  feeling  of 
every  industrious  but  poor  person  who  may  require  Hospital 
relief;  and  it  is  an  effort  to  hand  over  those  who  are  sick,  but 
not  paupers,  to  the  supervision  of  a  Board  whose  sphere  of  duty 
should  on  no  account  oe  extended  bevond  that  limit  now  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  law;  it  is  heartlessly  and  unjustly  to  transfer 
the  sick  to  the  supervision  of  a  Commission  which  does 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  class  in  the 
community  between  the  pauper  and  the  rate  payer.  We 
will  not  argue  this  question  in  our  own  words ;  it  is  fully, 
carefully,  and  ably  stated  for  us  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  in  his  pam- 
phlet to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  writing,  in  the  year 
1846,  of  the  Amended  Poor  Law  Act  (6  and  7  Vic.  1848)  he 
states  his  opinions  thus : — 

"The  industrious  tr{ule.«man,  the  hard  workiag  labourer  who 
happens  to  be  attacked  with  fever,  and  needs  only  hospital  relief  for 
a  few  days,  should  not  be  compelled  to  pass  through  the  gate  of  the 
work«house  to  obtain  it,  nor  should  he  be  obliged  to  feel  on  his  re- 
covery that  he  carries  about  on  him  the  stain  of  work-house  relief. 
Should  his  wife  or  daughters  be  taken  ill  they  should  not  be  con- 
demned  to  mingle  with  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  and  abandoned,  that 
must  ever  be  found  among  the  inmates  of  a  work-house.  There  is 
more  danger  from  such  admixture  in  a  fpver  hospital  than  in  any 
other  hospital,  for  patients  when  recovering  from  fever  are  necessa- 
rily thrown  together  as  convalescents  for  several  days  before  their 
discharge.  Tnese  considerations  alone,  form,  1  think,  very  serious 
objections  to  the  erection  of  fever  hospitals  within  work-house  pre- 
cincts. Bnt  there  are  others.  Fever  hospitals  thus  erected  will  not 
fully  attun  their  object ;  the  people  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
them,  or  comparatively  few  but  the  most  wretched.  They  will  Ue 
at  home  spreading  contagion  around,  rather  than  enter  an  hospital 
in  connexion  with  a  work-house.  I  do  not  speak  without  experience 
on  this  point.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  poor  law  mto  Ire- 
land, the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Industry  Dublin,  were  a  part  of 
the  Institution,  and  while  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  sick  inmates 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  were  at  the  same  time  open  to  the  sick  of 
the  city  at  large  ;  in  fact  circumstanced  then  precisely  as  it  is  now 
proposed  to  circumstance  the  Union  Fever  Hospitals.     I  heard  it 
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Stated  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  connected  with  those  hospitals,  and  whose  celebrity 
would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  attract  patients  to  them,  that 
there  was  the  greatest  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  enter 
tbose  hospitals,  while  the  connexion  with  the  House  of  Industry 
oontinned.  When  asked  for  the  reason  their  invariable  repl^  was, 
that  they  *  did  not  like  to  mix  with  beggars.'  This  is  a  feeling  of 
honest  pride  that  should  be  cherished  instead  of  being  broken  down. 
Sickness  should  not  be  made  a  chain  to  drag  a  man  into  a  poor-house. 
An  hospital  should  be  an  institution  provided  for  the  decent,  the 
honest,  the  industrious,  who  may  be  suffering  from  temporary  sick- 
ness, or  accident,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  what  is  only  thus  within 
their  reach,  the  highest  professional  aid,  to  restore  them  as  soon  as 
possible  to  their  former  station  in  society,  and  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  made  the  medium  of  degrading  its  inmate  to  the  level 
of  a  pauper.  The  moral  management  of  the  people  is  of  equal  im- 
Dortance  with  their  physical  relief.  The  former  has,  I  fear,  been 
lost  sieht  of,  in  confounding  together  the  sick  and  the  beggar. 

**  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  hospitals  should  be  built  within  the 
precincts  of  the  workhouses,  as  they  are  both  supported  out  of  the 
same  rate.  It  might  as  well  be  argued  that  every  county  infirmary 
should  be  built  within  the  walls  of  the  county  jail,  and  that  honest 
men  and  virtuous  women  should  be  mixed  with  felons,  because  the 
grand  jurv  cess  is  applied  to  the  support  of  both.  I  do  think  that 
im  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  virtuous,  and  industrious  mem- 
ber of  society,  should  never  be  within  a  workhouse  wall."* 

In  thid  portion  of  oor  paper  we  have  written  of  the  various 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  against,  and  for,  the  continu- 
ance  of  these  grants,  and  have,  in  the  course  of  our  obser. 
vations,  referred  to  certain  inexplicable  %ures  which  ap- 
pear in  a  portion  of  the  Census  Returns,  of  1851,  relating 
to  the  Dublin  Hospitals.  We  know  not,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  whether  the  Legislature  may  approve  or  reject  the  recom- 
mendation, that  a  grant  of  £16,  000,  should  be  voted  for  the 
support  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  ;  but  we  do  know,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Committee, 
they  will  do  so  despite  the  evidence,  the  blundering  evidence, 
afforded  by  the  figures  of  the  Census — and  if  they  should 
refuse  to  accede  to  those  wishes,  they  will  be  mainly  supported 
in  that  course  by  its  extraordinary  tables.  The  mistakes  are  all 
of  facts,  and  are  so  absurdly  wrong,  that  one  can  hardly  under- 
stand by  what  means  such  conclusions  could  have  been  formed. 
We  refer  to  them  thus,  lest,  hereafter,  this  Census  might  be 
appealed  to  as  evidence;  and  as  it  is  possible  that  its  tables 

•  See  «*  On  Famine  and  Fever,  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland,"  pp* 
29,  30. 
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might  suit  the  Tadpoia  and  Tapers  of  fature  Ministries  better 
for  quotation^  than  the  Repori  of  the  Committee  ortheeviileDoe 
taken  b^ore  it,  vre  shall  here  ezplun  and  note  tlie  chiefest) 
and  the  most  remarkabk  of  its  errors.  We  must,  howevitfr, 
state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  wherever  we  refer  to  the 
blunders  of  the  Census,  with  regard  to  Hospital  accommoda- 
tion, these  blunders  are  rendered  the  more  glaring  and 
absurd  by  the  (act,  that  at  page  100,  of  that  Paf^  of  the 
Report  now  before  as,  it  is  stated, — **  In  calculating  the 
amount  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the  populatiou,  the 
proportions  have  been  made  upon  the  number  of  oeds  actuallj 
amilable^  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  institution,  upon 
the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  and  not  upon  the 
extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings,  which,  in  many 
instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  persous  than  their  incomes  could  at  the 
moment  support 

Among  the  many  mischievous  mistakes  or  misrepresentatioos 
of  that  portion  of  the  Census  now  before  us.  Part  III.  Report 
on  the  Statue  of  Disease,  we  read  at  page  110,  Table  L 
Shewing  tie  Number^  Age^  Sea,  and  of  the  Sick  at  their  Own 
Homes  as  returned  '  On  Form  C,,  and  whether  Able  or  Unable 
to  follow  their  usual  Occupations;  together  with  their  Propor^ 
tion  to  the  Population  notprotided  with  Indoor  Medical  Rflitf 
in  the  several  Provinces,  Cities  and  Thwns  in  Ireland,  that 
there  were  in  Dublin,  on  the  night  of  the  80th  March,  1851, 
the  day  on  which  the  Census  was  taken,  only  676  personssickat 
their** o^i^Ti homes;**  that  is,thatfirom  about 278,000 inhabitants, 
only  576  were  sick  in  their  houses.  If  this  were  true,  and 
taking  the  number  of  those  sick  in  Hospital  on  that  day  to  be 
correctly  numbered  in  the  Census,  we  find  the  figures  to  be  as 
follow  : — 

Population  of  Dublin,  about,       278,000 

Sick  in  Hospital,  on  80th  March,  1861,         1,053 

Sick  in  their  own  houses, ...  576 

And  these  two  latter  items  added,  give  a  total  of  l,62fl 
persons  sick,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  dav  on  which 
the  Census  was  taken.  These  are  the  figures  of  the  Census; 
we  call  them  mischievous,  because  they  are  false,  and  are 
false  in  a  manner  giving  an  argument  of  peculiar  force  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  showing  that  Dublin  does  not 
require  Parliamentary  aid  for  the  support  of  its  Hospitals, 
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for  if^  from  iti  large  popuktioD,  only  676  persons 
were  wA  in  their  own  bouses,  on  a  certain  day,  its  Hospitds 
■rast  be  Boficient  for  the  wants  of  its  people,  who  should  be,  if 
the  Census  were  true,  the  most  healthy  of  any  citizens  upon 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

He  was  an  observing  man  who  said,  "you  can  prove  anything 
by  statistics/* and  so  you  can,  provided  there  be  none,  save  your 
partisans,  or  those  who  are  ignorant,  to  examine  them ;  but 
having  examined  these  statistics,  we  most  emphatically  assert, 
that  they  prove  nothing,  except  the  drawing-numbers-out-of-a- 
hat-style  of  computation.  It  is  absurd  to  state,  that  from  a 
population  of  278,000,  only  756  were  sick  in  their  own 
homes  on  a  certain  day.  We  know  it»  and  we  know  it  to  be 
a  fact,  that  on  the  SOth  day  of  March,  1851,  more  than  600 
visits  were  paid  by  the  Dispensary  Doctors  of  Dublin,  to  those 
Dispensary  patients  who  were  sick  in  their  own  houses.  If 
this  number  be  multiplied  by  four,  to  give  the  real  number  of 
ehronic  cases,  that  is,  cases  requiring  visits  only  every  three 
or  four  days,  (some  perhaps  only  once  in  the  week,)  we  have 
£,400  of  Dispensary  patients  sick  in  their  own  homes  on  a 
given  day.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
and  if  we  find  that  there  are  three  hundred  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries  in  Dublin;  and  if  we  find  that  each 
of  these  sees  only  five  patients  each  day,  in  the  patients*  homes, 
(and  an  apothecary  in  good  business  sees  from  ten  to  twenty 

Jatients  ot  the  upper  classes  of  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  shop- 
eepers  in  bed,)  we  find  the  numbers  sick  at  their  own  homes 
to  be,  on  a  given  day,  1,500  :  and  if  we  multiply  this  number 
by  four,  as  in  the  first  instance^  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  find 
the  total  of  this  class  sick,  at  their  own  re^dences  on  a  given 
day,  to  amount  to  6,000.  If  the  totals  of  both  classes  be 
added  together,  the  grand  total  of  those  sick  in  Dublin,  in 
their  own  homes  on  a  certain  day,  will  be,  we  assert,  8,400, — 
bat  the  Census  states  it  at  576, — ^which  leaves  a  balance^ 
between  its  calculation  and  ours,  of  7,824. 

The  second  blunder  of  the  Census  consists  in  the  fact,  that 
at  Table  L — Showing  the  Looaliiy^  Date  (^  Erection,  Amount  of 
Aeeomutodation,  and  Number  of  Patients  in  eacA  of  the  Infir- 
marieiy  Fever^  General  and  Special  Hospitals, /or  the  Temjiorary 
Beoeption  of  the  sick  in  Ireland^  as  they  existed  on  the  night 
qf  tie  SOth  March  1851^  with  the  proportion  (/Accommodation 
to  the  Population  not  otherwise  provided  with  Indoor  Medical 
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Relief,  the  number  of  beds^  as  gi^en  by  the  Censofl^  is  actoallj 
588  beyond  the  number  really  available.  In  the  following 
table  we  place  the  nambers  in  the  first  column,  with  the 
totals  of  accommodation,  as  given  by  the  Census;  in  the  second 
column  we  present  those  totals  as  corrected  by  us : — 


1  Name,  Definition,  and  Locality  of 

According 
to  Cenaua. 

Corrected. 

'         Obaervattona. 

Royal  Hospital  Inflnnary,   KU 

None  for  the 

malnham         -       - 

49 

PubMc 

For  Soldiers  only. 

Charitable  Infirmary,  Jenris-0t.  - 

80 

60 

Steevena'  Hospital 

200 

120 

80  beds  aet  aalda  for 

MercseT's  Hospital 

70 

60 

St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital  • 

20 

101 

40 

Meath    Hospital    and     County 
Oablln  Infirmary    -       .       . 
Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  - 
Fever  Hospital  and  Hooae  of  Be- 
covery,  Cork-street  - 

100 
120 

120 

Richmond  Surgical  Hospital 

110 

Sir  Patrick  Dan's  Hosplud 

120 

60 

Whitvrorth     Chronic     Hospital, 

North  Brunswick-street  - 

82 

Haiaon  de  Santd,  George'a-plaoe- 

20 

A  private  Institutioii. 

Whltworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drum- 

condra     -       -       -       -       - 

86 

Qoaed  in  1848 

Gensua  stateanoretnm 
could  be  obtained,     i 

City  of  Dublin  Hospital      - 
Coombe  Ljing-in  Hospital  - 

100 

60 

40 

Anglesea  Lying-iu  Hospital,  Peter 

street        

U 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital 

100 

Many,  not  Cathollca, 
object    to    entering 

Rotunda  Lying-4n  Hospital 

140 

100 

by  a  subecriber. 

Upon  this  table  we  would  observe^  that  the  total  number 
of  beds,  as  given  by  the  Census,  is  1,616,  but  if  from  this  our 
deductions  be  taken,  it  should  be  only  1,126;  and  if  the  £0  beds 
of  the  Maison  de  Sant^,  the  36  beds  of  the  Whitworth  Fever 
Hospital,  Drumcondra,  closed  since  1848,  and  the  42  beds  of 
the  lloyal  Hospital  be  also  subtracted  from  the  total  of  the 
Census,  the  accommodation  in  beds  in  the  Dublin  Hospitals 
will  be  1,028,  or  588  less  than  that  stated  in  the  Census. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  in  this  table  is,  that 
although  Sir  Patrick  Dun*s  Hospital  is  stated  to  afford  accom- 
modation to  the  number  of  120  beds,  we  assert  that  it  con- 
tains only  60,  and  we  do  so  upon  authority.  We  further  state, 
that  by  a  clause  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Will,  the  Profes- 
sors of  Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  are  to  be  with- 
out salary  untU  the  Hospital  9haU  be  capable  ofiuppariing  100 
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beds.  Now  if  the  Hospital  supports  120  beds,  Dr.  Mont* 
gomery,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery^  and  Doctor  Brady,  as 
Jrrofessor  of  Jarisprudence,  are  entitled,  by  the  provision  of  the 
"Will,  to  their  salaries — and  as  we  have  never  vet  learned  that 
either  of  these  gentlemen  has  ever  received  one  farthing 
salary,  we  must  presume  that  our  figures  are  more  correct 
than  those  furnished  in  the  table  of  the  Census. 

The  reader  can  now  understand  the  sources  of  that  dissatis* 
faction  which  has  been  so  generally  expressed  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  true  history  of  this  Blue  Book.  Its 
mistakes  are  not  confined  to  Dublin.  We  have  heard,  fromi 
the  very  best  authority,  that  the  Belfast  Hospital  has  been 
disfranchised  by  some  of  the  Colleges,  as  not  supporting 
100  beds — ^yet,  in  the  Census,  it  is  stated  to  contain  240 ; 
and  a  like  ridiculous  error  has  been  committed  in  the  returns 
of  one  of  the  Cork  Hospitals.  These  random  computations 
remind  us  of  an  odd  passage  in  the  Beligio  Medici^  where  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  tells  the  reader  that  "  in  philosophy,  where 
truth  seems  doublefaced,  there  is  no  man  more  paradoxical 
than  myself' — so,  in  this  Census,  Part  IIL,  where  facts  and 
fibres  seemed  uncertain,  the  paradoxical  statistician  indulged 
his  humor  by  such  flights  of  arithmetic  fancy  as  throwing 
op«n  to  the  public  a  Military  Hospital ;  noting  Drumcondra 
Fever  Hospital  for  36  beds,  though  closed  these  six  years, 
and  discovering  only  576  persons  sick  in  their  own  homes  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  30th  March,  1851. 

Every  man  in  Ireland  is  interested  in  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts;  all  should  know  the  bearings  of  this 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools  of 
Dublin,  and  should  be  aware  of  every  event  connected 
with  the  means,  intentional  and  unintentional,  designed  and 
innocent,  by  which  the  friends  of  centralization  and  unwise 
economy  attempted  to  gain  evidence  to  support  their  views 
of  semi-spoliation. 

We  have  sketched  this  history;  we  have  recounted  the  opin- 
ions of  various  Committees,  and  Commissioners,  and  have  stated 
the  means  recommended  by  these  well  informed,  and  carefully 
directed  authorities.  We  areunwillingthatthe Dublin  Hospitals 
should  be  destroyed  ;  that  the  Dublin  Schools  of  Medicine,  of 
Surgery,  and  of  Anatomv  should  be  closed ;  that  Medical  edu- 
cation— that  practical  knowledge  without  which,  a  physician 
is  but  a  poisoner,  and  a  surgeon  only  a  butcher, — and  for 
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the  diffusion  of  wbieh,  in  our  own  city^Mosse,  and  SfteeTensyand 
Garmichael  bequeathed  their  fbrtunea,  should  become  an  in?* 
possibility,  or  an  imposture.  Because  we  are  nswillkig  that 
these  things  should  happen  we  have  written  thu9,  ana  two 
additional  reasons^  inciting  us  to  this  course,  pressed  stronglj 
upon  our  mind — we  wished  to  save  the  poor  ci  the  city  from  the 
devastating  effects  which  most  follow  in  the  first  epidemic  which 
may  a£Bict  this  nation ;  and  we  desired  to  prove  to  our  readers, 
thai  the  claim  of  Dublin  to  these  granis  is  founded  in  leascm, 
supported  by  justice,  backed  by  authority,  and  rendered  irre&ta^ 
ble  and  inalienable  by  the  force  of  all  these,  and  by  &cts,  figuraa^ 
and  patent  prcx)fs.  If  even  the  recommendationa  of  the  Comui^ 
tee  of  1854  be  now  adopted,  who  can  assert  that  the  grants  are 
secure,  and  that  some  man  who  weiglis  life  and  health  in  the 
balance  of  political  economy  may  not,  in  a  few  years,  once  more 
attacktheselnstitutions  which  are  to-day  objectsof  Parliamentary 
support.  What  matters  it  that  the  Committee  has  just  recom* 
mended  a  continuance  of  the  grant.  Such  was  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  of  1842,  and  yet  the  Committee 
of  1849  desired  the  abrogation  of  the  grants;  the  Hospitals 
are,  for  the  present,  saved,  because  men  of  ability,  kaming,  and 
honesty  have  labored  to  defend  them. 

Knowing  these  thin^  believing  too,  that  when  the  next 
effort  against  the  Hospitals  shall  be  essayed,  men  of  ability 
inferior  to  those  latelv  examined  may  be  their  only  supporters, 
we  have  endeavoured  here,  to  place  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  proved  by  these,  and  others,  before  the  reader,  that  thus 
he  may  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  to  defend 
the  most  important  and  meritorious  of  our  Listitutions ;  thua 
he  can  prove,  to  the  doubting  or  the  carping,  the  facts  upon 
which  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1854  founded 
the  recommendations  of  their  Repori — ^recommendations  so 
perfectly  epitomized  in  the  words—"  The  City  of  Dublin  is  in  a 
position  peculiar  to  itself,  as  compared  with  other  towns  of  the 
empire.  It  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor,  but  not  for  the  rich. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  preserve 
the  Hospitals  in  an  efficient  state,  either  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions or  local  taxation;  a  withdrawal  of  the  grant  would,  there- 
fore, have  the  effect  of  entirely  closing  some,  and  of  impairing 
materially  the  efficiency  of  all  these  v^uable  institutiotts/' 


AuT  Vr.— ENGLISH  SONGS  AND  ENGLISH  MI/SIC. 

Ike  lUmiraieA  Book  of  Engluh  Songs,  From  the  Sixieenih  to 

the  NmeieentA  Century.   Third  Edition.    Ulustrated  London 

Library.    London:  Ingram  and    Cook.    1853. 

We  confess  to  a  partialitj  for  the  old  music — We  would 

add  to  Mr.  Hardeastie^s  declaration  of  a  fondness  for  old 

things,  a  love  of  old  music — ^Tbere  is  an  influence  in  its  sonnd, 

in  the  sound   of  the  strains  that  we  were  wont  to   hear  upon 

our  nurse's  knee  in  the  old  time,  of  a  soothing  and  perhaps 

saddening  character,  which  the  finest  productions  of  modern 

days  fail  to  excite.     How  beautifully  and  how  truly  has  Tie 

Duke  in  Twelfth  Night,  expressed  this,  when  he  asks  for 

**  That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night/' 
And  says — 

*'  Methoi:^ht  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  moat  brisk  and  giddy  pac§d  times.** 

And  again,  when  addressing  Vwla^  he  exclaims — 

**  Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain  ; 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 

And  the  fte^  maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  bones. 

Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 

Like  the  old  age.'* — 

It  is  especially  in  the  old  songs  of  our  native  land  that 
these  influences  are  felt  ;  iu  those  songs  of  which  the 
words  and  music  are  ludlowed  by  memory,  and  which,  like 
the  mournful  tale,  told  by  *'  Carril  of  other  times/'  send 
our  souls  back  to  the  ages  of  old,  and  the  days  of  other 
years. — ^The  old  song  has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our  fathers 
m  the  Baronial  Halls  now  crumbling  into  ruins;  it  has 
awakened  the  echoes  and  startled  the  dull  ear  of  the 
night,  when  in  the  pale  moonlight  it  was  sung  by  the  shepherd 
watelung  his  flocks  on  the  lonely  hillside ; — the  youthful  maiden 
lias  sung  it  to  the  music  of  her  apinnet  or  harpsichord,  when, 
a  hundred  years  ago^  she  soothed  her  passion,  or  cheered  her 
father's  guests  with  its  strains.  It  comes  to  us  as  fresh  and 
uncoLhausied  in  its  influences,  as  though  but  the  breath  of  an 
hour;  and  when  we,  of  the  present  generation,  shall  have  given 
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place  to  another,  it  shall  still  cheer  and  soothe,  and  sadden  oar 
children's  children,  and  perhaps  keep  our  memory  green,  when 
other  memorials  and  tokens  shall  have  vanished  and  been 
forgotten. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  were  carried  into  bondage, 
when  the  fetters  were  riveted  on  their  limbs,  and  a  life  of 
hopeless  slavery  appeared  their  lot,  they  hung  upon  the  willow?, 
that  grew  by  the  banks  of  the  proud  Euphrates,  those 
harps  on  which  in  their  own  landt  when  free  and  happy,  they 
were  wont  to  awaken  the  strains  of  their  native  music. 
How  beautifully  has  the  Psalmist  shown,  in  a  few  simple 
words,  the  deep  and  total  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  spints, 
when  he  thus  describes  them  as  replying  to  their  captors' 
commands,  that  they  should  sing  to  them  the  songs  of  Sion — 
''  How  shall  we  sing  the  songs  of  the  Lord  in  a  foreign  land  ?** 
How  entirely  must  they  have  been  subdued — bow  totally 
wasted  and  cut  down,  when  they  found  themselves  unequal  to 
the  task,  that  to  other  exiles  had  been  a  pleasing  and  a 
soothing  solace  ?  The  emigrant,  forced  by  the  pressure  of 
want  at  home  to  forsake  his  native  hills,  and  seek  the  wild 
unknown  shores  of  a  far  distant  laud,  hears,  in  the  still  night, 
musing  on  his  country  and  his  home,  the  strains  of  his  countr/s 
music.  The  singer,  an  exile  like  himself,  is  singing  one  of  the 
old  songs  of  the  loved  country  I  The  sounds  floating  on  the 
air,  sink  softly  and  sadly  upon  the  listener's  heart ;  a  thousand 
recollections  rise  in  his  soul.  He  beholds  once  more,  vrith  all 
the  vividness  of  reality,  the  fields,  the  streams,  the  hills  and 
valleys,  where  he  first  heard  that  song ;  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood rise  before  him,  in  all  their  fresh  and  pure  reality,  and  the 
worn,  and  harassed,  and  broken  man  is,  once  again,  the  joyous, 
and  careless,  and  happy  boy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  our  song  writers,  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  the  literature  of  these  countries  is  singularly  rich 
in  charming  songs  married  to  music  as  exquisite. — ^The  genius  of 
Arueand  of  Purcell  has  illustrated  thesongsof  Shakspere,  adding 
another  beauty  to  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  Dramatic  writers 
are,  amongst  us,  usually  the  best  song  writers,  and  tliis  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  instance  of  Shakspere. — 'So  Dramatic  writer 
has  interspersed,  among  his  plays,  so  many  and  such  perfect 
lyrics:  of  his  fourteen  comedies,  but  three  or  four  are 
without  songs,  and  he  has  lost  no  suitable  occasion  of  declar- 
ing his  fondness  for  music.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  larenzo'i 
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description  of  its  effects^  when,  in  reply  to  Jemca^  wlio  says, — 
''  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  masic/'  he  exclaims — 

''  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive  I 
Por  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race,  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ! 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones  and  floods ! 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  Ids  affections  dark  as  Erebus  I 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.*' 

And  just  before,  when  he  directs  SUpkano  to  have  the  music 
removed  to  the  open  air,  how  exquisitely  does  he  describe 
the  moonlight  scene,  and  the  effect  of  melody — 

''  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  j  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims ; 
Such  narmony  is  in  immorUd  souls  I 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  m,  we  cannot  hear  it.*' 

In  The  Tempest  Shakspere  has  created  an  Island,  the 
very  air  of  which  is  musical — Ariel^  that  most  etherial  of 
sprites,  floating  invisible  in  the  air,  uses  his  songs  to  perplex, 
yet  charm,  Ferdinand^  and   when  at  last  released  from  his 
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captivity^  and  from  his  attendaiiee  on  his  master,  Pro^KrOy 
bow  joyfully  does  he  burst  forth  iato  that  blithest  of 
songs^  to  which  Axne  has  given  a  melody  so  illustrative  of  its 
spirit.  With  what  joyous  exaltation  does  he  antieipate  the 
perfect  freedom  of  his  flight,  the  wanton  playfulness  of  his  new 
existence — following  summer  in  its  course  round  the  globe, 
his  life  one  perpetual  summer  d^y,  and  then,  no  longer  able 
to  contain  his  delight  at  the  prospect,  he  carols  forth,  with 
overflowing  glee — 

"  Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 

Never  surely  was  there  a  song  so  meet  for  a  merry  sprite. 
As  gou  like  if^  that  sweetest  picture  of  sylvan  Kfe,  contains 
many  songs,  and  to  them  has  Ame,  again,  with  complete  suc- 
cess, applied  the  powers  of  his  rich  musical  genius :  Blow^ 
biota,  thou  mnter  wind,  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  music 
married  to  the  verse.  The  music  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
words,  tender  melancholy,  and  plaintively  complaining; — how 
sweetly  does  Amiens  picture  the  simpKcity  of  a  wood-man's  exis- 
tence,reclining  under  the  spreading  shade  of  the  greenwood  tree, 
and  tuning  his  pipe  to  the  music  of  the  wild  bird. — In 
Csfmbeline,  how  suitably  do  Ckierls  musicians  waken /sB^ifM, 
with.  Rath  ike  lark  I  What  sweeter  matin  strain  could  a 
lover  select  with  which  to  wake  his  mistress,  than  this  glee 
as  harmonized  by  Dr.  Cooke,  in  which  we  can  fancv  that 
we  hear  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  lark,  as  soaring  aloft  he 
pierces  the  air  with  his  song,  caroling  even  ''  at  Heaven's 
gate.'' — In  the  Merchant  ^  Venice  there  occurs,  in  the 
third  act,  the  song,  or  now,  with  Bishop's  music,  world- 
known  duet,  Tell  me  where  is  fancy.  The  fourth  act 
of  Measure  for  Measure  apens  with  the  song.  Take,  oh 
take  those  lips  away,  ascribed  by  some  to  Nicholas  Breton, 
by  others  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — ^and  the  last  act  of 
Lovf^s  Labour  Losty  concludes  with  a  song  supposed  to  be 
sung  by  Spring  . — When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue,  the 
sweet  music  of  which  (for  it  we  are  again  indebted  to  Arne) 
would  probably  be  never  heard  on  the  stage,  were  it  not  usually 
sung  by  Rosalind  ixk  As  you  like  it,  when  it  happens  that 
the  actress  personating  that  oharacter  can  sing. — ^The  fdlowing 
song,  from  The  Two  Geutlemen  of  Verona,  has  been  set  to 
a  very  pleasing  melody  : — 
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Who  18  Sylvia  ?  what  is  die  ? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ; 
HoIti  fair  and  wise  is  she; 

The  heavens  saeh  grace  did  lend  her 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  lair  ? 

For  beaut  J  lives  with  kindness; 
liove  doth  to  her  eyes  repair^ 

To  help  him  of  his  blindneai; 
And  being  helped  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing» 

That  Sylvia  is  excelling  j 
She  excels  each  mortal  tmug^ 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling ; 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring  I 

Lock's  music  has  become  identified  with  Macbeth. — Iir 
this  music  how  admirably  the  wild  unearthly  character  is  dis- 
played— ^the  music  sung  by  Hecate  is  particularly  fine,  and 
though,  it  is  true,  the  words  are  not  Shakspere^s,  yet  asso- 
ciated as  they  have  been  with  such  music,  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  him.  The  devilish  exultation  of  the  Witches  at  the  prospect 
of  the  sanguinary  deeds  of  ifacbetk,  and  which  they  call  on 
one  another  to  show  by  dancing  to  '^  the  echo  of  a  hollow 
hill" — the  solemn  dignity  of  Hecate,  anointed  with  "  new 
fallen  dew  from  church  yard  yew,"  the  "  dainty  pleasure,*' "  to 
sail  in  the  ah:,  while  the  moon  shines  fair/'  are  all  expressed 
with  an  original  strength,  a  force,  and  spirit  and  massive  power^ 
which  have  never  been  excelled,  and  probably  never  equalled. 
To  us,  and  we  confess  it  without  hesitation,  no  small  part  of 
the  attraction  of  the  representation  of  this  noble  play — and  we 
have  never  missed  it  without  regret — lies  in  this  inimitable 
music,  which,  when  well  performed,  as  such  music  should 
always  be,  forcibly  realizes  all  the  wild  mysterious  influence  of 
the  weird  sisters  on  the  blasted  heath. 

We  are  aware  that  many  affect  to  despise  the  composition  of 
songs,  and  to  consider  such  productions  as  easy  and  simple,  and 
yet  it  is  undoubted,  that  to  excel  in  song  writing  is  no  mean 
indication  of  genius. — To  condense  into  a  few  Knes  all  the 
tenderness  of  love,  or  the  martial  fire  of  war,  all  the  soft  sim- 
plicity of  rural  lite,  or  the  overflowing  hilarity  of  convivial  glee. 
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demands  a  considerable  exercise  of  skill,  combined  with  high 
poetic  inspiration.  We  find  it  impossible  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  a  popular  author,  himself  one  of  our  best  modern  song 
writers,  that  our  literature  is  particularly  barren  of  songs.  It 
is  true,  as  he  remarks,  that  none  of  our  &rst  geniuses  have  made 
songs  the  chief  subject  of  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  or  have 
devoted  themselves  exclusively,  or  even  earnestly  to  their 
production;  but  they  have, from  time  to  time,  scattered,  through 
their  larger  works,  many  pearls  of  song;  which,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  enrich  our  literature,  will  for  ever  save  it  from  the 
imputation  of  poverty. — It  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
trace  elaborately  the  progress  of  the  ballad,  and  subsequently 
of  the  song — our  attention  shall  be  chiefly  directed  to  those 
songs  which  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  their  music,  to 
which  every  real  song  should  be  easy  of  adaptation. — We  have 
already  glanced  at  the  songs  so  numerously  interspersed 
among  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  and  have  noticed,  with  satis- 
faction,  the  eood  taste  and  correct  judgment  of  our  best  com- 
posers, in  selecting  these  songs  for  their  musical  inspirations : 
now  forcibly  does  the  humility  of  these  sons  of  real  genius 
contrast  with  the  vanity  of  many  modem  composers,  who  are 
unable  to  find,  among  the  songs  of  our  eminent  poets,  any  worthy 
of  their  labor;  and  who  can  only  condescend  to  bestow  their 
strains  on  songs  expressly  written,  and  designed  for  that  honor* 
The  result  inevitably  is — songs  without  poetry,  and  music 
without  melody. 

It  would  doubtless  surprize  many  of  our  readers  to 
learn,  that  the  song  very  familiar  in  their  younger  jdays, 
CAeny  Sipe,  is  the  production  of  a  poet  who  lived  so 
long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Robert 
Herrick  is  the  writer  of  many  pleasing  songs,  of  which  CAerrj 
liijpe  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the  general  public,  a  popularity 
doubtles,  not  altogether  unattributable  to  the  pleasing  music  to 
which,  some  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  set  by  Mr.  Charles  Horn. 
Among  Herrick's  other  songs  are,  GalAer  ye  rose  iuds,  while 
ye  may^  the  idea  of  which  he  has  borrowed  from  Spenser, 
and  which  Campbell  called  a  ^*  sweetly  Anacreontic'^  song, — 
Go^  happy  Hose,  and  that  addressed  to  his  mistress.  Choose 
me  for  your  Valentine^  Geoi^  Wither,  one  of  that  now  nume- 
rous band  of  geniuses  who,  forsaking  the  dry  study  of  the  law, 
originally  adopted  from  immature  choice,  or  from  necessity, 
for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature,  is  the  author  of 
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some  beautiful  songs,  amongst  which  I%e  SAepkeriFs  Beso- 
luHon  is  remarkable  no  less  for  its  philosophical  good  sense 
than  it  is  pleasing  for  its  poetry. — It  gives  a  good  practical 
lesson  to  all  despairing  swains,  who,  overwhelmed  with  anguish 
at  the  cruelty  of  their  respective  "  ladye  loves/'  breathe  nothing 
but  self-destruction  and  death — a  lesson  which,  if  learned  and 
applied,  would  have  preserved  to  the  world  (if  indeed  worth 
preserving)  many  an  ardent  youth  cut  off  by  suicidal  hand  in 
early  life — that  is,  if  RosaUnd  be  not  a  libeller  of  all  true  lovers, 
when  she  says,  that "  men  have  died  ere  now  in  the  olden 
time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love/*  This 
song  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  the  most 
truthful  and  expressive  interpreter  of  our  songs,  whether 
Amorous,  Naval,  or  Bacchanalian.  Dr.  Warton  has  erroneously 
ascribed  another  of  Wither's  songs,  /  laved  a  lass,  a  f aire  one, 
to  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet. 

Thomas  Heywood,  whom  Charles  Lamb  has  called  a  prose 
Shakspere,  and  who  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  the  author  of  a  song  which  Mozart  deemed 
worthy  of  his  music,  and  which  was  a  favorite  and  popular 
lyric  some  thirty  years  ago.     It  runs  thus  : — 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow, 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind,  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  ; 
Bird,  plume  thy  wing — nightingale,  sing. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin  redbreast  ; 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  from  each  hill,  let  music  shrill, 

Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock  sparrow  ; 
You  pretty  elves,  among  yourselves. 

Sing  my  fair  love  good  moroow  1 

Christopher  Marlowe,  a  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful  song,  I'ie  pas- 
sianate  Shepherd  to  his  love,  commencing,  *'  Come  live  with 
me  and  be  my  love.''  There  has  been  some  controversy  about 
the  authorship  of  this  pleasing  song.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
Shakspere,  and  published  with  his  name  attached,  and  Parson 
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JBoMu,  m  lU  Merrg  WUm  4>f  Windfor,  aings  a  few  of  tU 
lines ;  bat  the  msHiaer  in  which  it  it  there  introduced,  ratlier 
favors  the  presumption  that  the  song  is  not  Sbakspere's. 
Isaac  Walton,  in  his  ComfiUU  Angler,  we  think  with  justice 
ascribes  the  song  to  Marlowe,  and  Shakapere,  with  even 
stronger  claims  to  the  auUiorahip,  can  well  afford  to  surrender 
the  merit  of  its  eomposition. 

Our  space  would  not  admit  even  a  passing  notice  of  a 
number  of  songs  of  considerable  merit)  the  productions  of 
Suckling,  Brown,  Edmund  Waller,  and  many  othars ;  especiallj 
as  we  wish  narticidarly  to  direct  our  attention  to  those  songs 
which  have  been  associated  with  music. 

The  production  of  The  Begga/r^e  Opera  introduced  to  the 
public  a  class  of  songs  which,  while  they  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  musical  excellence!  were  peculiarly  adapted  to 
memory,  and  to  please  the  popular  taste.  That  thej 
^ould  be  successful  in  this  last  particular,  affords  no  mean 
criterion  of  their  intrinsic  wortli.  The  idea  of  the  opera  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Swift,  who  remarked  to  Qay,  that 
a  *'  Newgate  pastoral  might  make  a  pretty  sort  of  thing/'  It 
is  said  thst  its  principal  purpose  was  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
Opera,  but  it  is  now  regarded  much  more  as  an  illustration  of 
the  beauties  of  old  English  melody,  from  which  the  airs  were 
chiefly  selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Pepusch  to  Gray's  words.  * 
It  was  first  performed  in  1727,  at  Lincoln's  Inn-fidds,  having 
been  previonsly  refused  at  Drury*>lane.  It  had  an  uninter- 
rupted run  of  sixly-three  nights,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
saying,  that  it  had  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  (the  manager) 
gay.  The  profits  of  the  opera  were  not  considerable;  Gay 
realized  a  sum  of  but  £400 ;  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
having  refused  to  license  a  second  part  of  the  opera  called 
Polly,  Gay's  friends,  and  the  party  in  opposition,  came  for- 
ward, and  raised  by  subscription,  a  sum  of  £1,200.  Many  of 
the  allusions  in  The  Beggar  s  Opera  were  oomodered  to  have  a 
political  character,  and  the  qoarrel  scene^in  particular,  between 
Peachum  and  Lockit,  as  a  burlesque  of  a  serious  quarrel, 
which  arose  one  day  between  Sir  Ilobert  Walpole  and  Lord 
Townsend,  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Selwyn ;  but  others,  seeing 

^  Ireland,  in  his  "  Hogarth  mnstrated,**  tellfl  us  of  an  Italian,  who 
concluded  a  speech,  calculated  to  throw  Ckiy^  talents  Into  contempt,  with 
«*  Sare,  this  simple  Signor,  did  try  to  pelt  my  Conttimeii  out  of  England 
wid '  lomps  of  Podding,*  **  this  being  the  old  namoof  one  of  Gajr*s  ain. 
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no  oolitkal  dhnion,  hare  AMgnaled  it  as  a  biirieaqne  of  tik^ 
cemnted  scene,  in  Shdupere't  JuKus  Cm$ar^  between  JBruiM$ 
and  Gumti. 

Mies  FeniioA)  tin  original  Polfy,  had  the  good  fortiuie  to 
captivate  the  Duke  of  Bokon*  and  eventnalljr  become  hit 
Duchess ;  bat  Thomas  Walker,  the  originid  Macheaik^  owed  his 
rain  to  the  success  which  attended  his  performance.  Hisauooess 
made  him  the  associate  and  companion  of  men  of  much  higher 
Tank  than  his  own,  who,  pleased  with  his  conversation  and  flow 
of  spirits,  introduced  him  into  habits  which  qieedilv  procured 
Ins  dismissal  from  the  London  stage,  and  he  diea,  seven  or 
eight  ;ears  afterwards  in  Dublin,  in  M>9olttte  penury. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Joe  Hall,  the  original  LoekU 
In  the  year  ITSO,  the  scene  room  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
bad  taken  fire,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  audience,  and  Rich, 
the  manager^  desired  Joe  Hall  to  go  upon  the  stage  and  relieve 
the  public  anxiety  by  an  explanation,  which  he  did  as  follows  i-^ 
^*  liidies  and  Gentlemeu,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  be  fright- 
ened, don't  stir,  keep  yonr  seats,  the  fire  is  almost  extin*- 
gnishedy  but  even  if  it  was  not,  we  have  a  reservoir  of  one 
hundred  hogsheads  of  water  over  your  beads^  that  would  drown 
you  all  in  a  few  minutes/' 

With  the  tendency  and  influence  of  Tie  Btg^t^B  Opera,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  we  have  at  present  no  concern,  but  we  are 
strongly  (rf  opinion  that  its  success  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
beauty  erf  the  urs  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  the  skill 
and  feeling  with  whidi,  in  successive  represmtations,  these  airs 
haive  been  and  continue  to  be  song.  We  are  softened  by  the 
pathos  of  Pcttf^Sy  Oh  Pwkief  weli  ;  soothed  by  the  sweetness  of 
MadnUi'^,  Wken  the  heart  of  a  fluii^aud  roused  by  the  spirit  of 
Mai  tf  ike  Mimfe,  FiU  every  gUee^  and  1^  tie  take  the  road. 

We  have  stated  that  Gay  wrote  an  <^era  entitled  PoUf^ 
aocntinnationof  inb^^^ars  C^tfTs,  which  the  Lord  Cham- 
beriain  refused  to  ticCTse,  but  which  was  subsequently  per- 
bcmed  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1777.  As  in  The  Beggar^e 
Opera^  the  songs  were  written  to  old  airs,  snch  as  Wulg  Walg 
yp  the  Bunky  0  Jenny  come  tie  Me,  Christ  Church  BeUe,  Hunt 
Ae  Sfuirrelf  Down  in  a  Jleadow,  &c.  &c.  Inferior  in 
every  respect  to  The  Beggar's  O^a,  it  was  even  more 
obnoxious  on  account  of  its  grossness  and  indelicacy. 
PoUy  re-appeats  in  th*  West  Indies,  \\\  the  course  of  her 
roaming  sdfter  Macheafh,  who  has  received  an  inadequate 
reward  of  his  merits,  in  a  sentence  of  transportation,  and  whom 
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she  pamies  with  all  the  fondness  of  her  earlier  attachment ;  she 
there  meets  with  DiatM  Trape9,  who  is  driving  her  disrepu- 
table trade  with  vigor,  on,  as  she  herself  expresses  it» ''  the 
other  side  of  the  herring  pond/'  Mr*.  Trapen  endeavonrs  to 
secure  PoUy  for  a  wealthy  customer,  Mr.  Dueatf  into  whose 
house  Polly  enters  as  a  servant  MaeAeati,  under  the  name  of 
MiM^ano,  has,  from  a  highwayman,  become  a  pirate,  and 
married  Jenny  Diver,  to  satisfy  whose  jealooa  watchf olness  he 
has  consented  to  dye  his  complexion  black,  and  so  avoid  the 
chance  of  recognition  b;^  any  of  his  numerous  female  dupes. 
Eventually  Polly,  disguised  as  a  man,  Ms  in  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  who,  having  taken  Maekeaik  prisoner  in  battle,  appease 
offended  Justice  by  his  death;  and  Polly,  informed  of  his  exe- 
cution, which  she  too  late  tries  to  prevent,  is  atfirst  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  her  loss,  and  justly  indignant  at  the  boldness 
with  which  Jenny  Diver  asserts  her  claim  to  conjugal  dignify, 
yet  subsequently  consoles  herself,  by  accepting  the  hand  and 
fortune  of  an  Indian  prince,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  title  of 
Cowwakee,  This  Opera  was  unsuccessful,  though,  indeed, 
no  very  strenuous  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made,  either  to 
ensure  its  success  or  give  it  a  very  ksting  trial. 

Gay's  Ads  and  Oalalea  would,  probably,  never  have 
obtained  anv  great  notice  were  it  not  for  its  being  associated 
with  HandeVs  music.  This  musical  drama,  or  as  it  is  usually 
called,  Serenata,containssome  of  that  composer's  most  delightful 
music. — It  was  not  intended  for  representation  in  the  usual 
manner  of  an  opera;,  though  it  was,  in  the  year  1782,  so 
performed  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
again  produced  in  this  way  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Macready ;  and  though  the  attempt 
was  then  generally  looked  upon  as  unsuccessful,  we  are  ourselves 
strongly  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Macread/s  usual  good 
taste  and  excellent  judgment  were  not  on  this,  any  more  than 
on  anv  other  occasion,  at  all  deficient;  we  think  it  quite 
possible  to  make  Acie  and  Galatea,  with  suitable  action  and 
scenery,  a  most  pleasing  musical  piece,  and  our  opinion  on 
this  point  is  much  fortified  by  the  judicious  and  el^nnt 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  recenUy  so  produosd  by  Mr. 
Harris,  at  the  Theatre  in  this  dty.* 

*  We  trust  that  Mr.  Harris  has  many  more  snch  treats  in  atore  for  the 
Dublin  phiy-going  public,  and  that  it  wiU  not  be  long  before  we  ahaU  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  representation  of  the  '*  Tempest," 
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Blaei^eyed  Susan  U,  with  i\\%Beggar*»  Opera,  and  AcU  and  OaU 
atea,\Ait  only  production  of  Qay's  fancy  which  is  associated^  in  its 
repatation,  with  music.  This  well  known  song  was  composed^  or 
adapted^  fit>m  an  old  air^  by  Leveridge^  a  well  known  dramatic 
singer  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  challenged  all  England  to  sing  a  bass  song  with  him  for 
one  hundred  guineas.  Oay  is  stated  to  have  written  this  song  on 
Mrs.  Montford,  the  actress^  a  cotemporary  of  Gibber.  This 
lady  having  been  unfortunate  enough^  after  her  retirement  from 
the  stage,  to  be  deprived  of  her  senses,  and  having,  in  a  lucid 
interval,  ascertained  that  Hamlet^  (in  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  play  Ophelia  with  great  success)  was  to  be  per- 
formed, escaped  from  restraint,  reached  the  Theatre  while 
the  piece  was  in  progress  ;  contriving  to  get  behind  the 
scenes,  she  made  her  way  on  the  stage,  and  passing  the  lady 
who  had  performed  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  exhibited, 
with  startling  reality,  the  madness  of  Ophelia.  The  exertion 
and  excitement  produced  their  results  in  her  death,  a  few  days 
after. 

An  amusing  parody  of  Black-eyed  Susan  was  written 
upon  Sir  WUIiam  Curtis,  of  gastronomic  celebrity,  and 
had  its  origin,  in  his  having,  in  the  year  1809,  accompanied 
the  Walcheren  expedition.  We  are  able  to  recollect  but  two 
of  the  verses,  which,  if  our  memory  fails  us  not,  run  thus : — 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moorM, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  Gastlereagh  appear'd  on  board. 

Oh  I  wheresluJlI  my  Curtis  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
Does  my  fat  William  sail  among  your  erew  ? 

William,  who  high  upon  the  poop. 

Rocked  by  the  billows  to  and  fro. 
Heard  as  he  supped  his  turtle  soup. 

The  well  known  Viscount's  voice  below, 
The  spoon  drops  greasy  from  his  savoury  hands, 
And  quick  as  hghtning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 


and  hearing  all  the  delightful  music  of  that  play,  produced  without 
cortaUment.  For  what  he  hoB  done  Mr.  Harris  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  we  trust  his  efforts  have  produced,  and  wiU  continue  to 
produce,  him,  not  merely  praise  and  reputation,  but  substantial  and 
lasting  rewards. 
44> 
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Of  Arde's  oonthbutions  to  our  mosic,  paiiiealarly  of  the 
music  which  he  eomposed  for  so  mauy  of  Shakspere's  ^ongs,  we 
have  already  writtesi,  and  had  be  nerer  compoeed  Artaxerxa, 
or  the  airs  of  the  songs  in  Zave  in  a  Filla^,  those  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  make  him  remembered  amongst  us.  His  music 
to  Milton's  Cotntu  is  worthy  of  the  poetry;  and  while  a  single 
ship^  bearing  the  English  flag,  floats  upon  the  sea,  his  Hule  Bri- 
tannia will  not  be  forgotten.  The  Masque  called  A^red,  in  which 
it  ocearSf  was  written  jointly  by  Thompson  and  Midlet>  and 
was  first  performed  in  honcn:  of  the  birth-day  of  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick — ^with  the  exception  of  Sule  Bnlanmia  it  is  entirely 
forgotten.  Thousands  still  think  with  pleasure,  and  with  aU 
the  sweet  remembrance  of  early  joys,  of  that  period  when  the 
hoarded  shilling  was  cheerfully  expended,  for  a  crowded  and 
inconvenient  seat  in  the  midst  of  heat  and  dost,  to  hear 
Braham,  or  Incledon,  or  still  earlier,  the  unrivalled  BiUington^ 
singing  with  the  fervid  expression  of  real  feeling,  some  of  those 
delightful  compositions  which,  alas  I  have  now  become  un- 
fashionable, and  which  our  modern  amateurs  and  professionals 
avoid  with  a  delicate  horror  of  every  thing  antiquated. — Never- 
theless, their  charm,  for  the  man  of  real  taste,  will  never  die, 
and  we  may  well  write  of  them  in  the  nervous  language  of 
Carlyle,  which  he  applies  to  all  worth,  and  illustrates  by  the 
example  of  an  immortal  song  writer — 

"  Beautiful  it  is  to  see  and  understand  that  no  worth  known 
or  unknown  can  die,  even  this  oa^.  The  work  an  unknown 
good  man  has  done,  is  like  a  vSn  of  water  flowing,  hidden 
underground,  secretly  making  tiie  ground  green:  it  flows, 
and  flows,  it  joins  itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets ;  one 
day  it  will  start  forth  as  a  visible  perennial  well.  Ten  dumb 
centuries  had  made  the  speaking  Dante ;  a  well  he  of  many 
veinlets.  William  Bumes,  or  Bums,  was  a  poor  peasant,  could 
not  prosper  in  his  '  seven  acres  of  nursery  ground,'  nor  any 
enterprize  of  trade  and  toil :  had  'to  thole  a  factor's  snash,'ana 
read  attorneys'  letters  in  his  poor,  poor  hut,  'which  threw  us 
all  into  tears ;'  a  man  of  no  money  capital  at  all ;  yet  a  brave 
man,  a  wise  and  just,  in  evil  fortune  faithful,  unconquerable 
to  the  death.  And  there  wept  withal  among  the  others,  a  boy 
named  Bobert,  with  a  heart  of  melting  pity,  of  greatness  and 
fiery  wrath ;  and  his  voice,  hsliioned  here  by  his  poor  father, 
does  it  not  already  reach,  like  a  great  elegy,  like  a  stem  pro- 
phecy, to  the  ends  of  the  world?    Let  me  make  the  songs 
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and  you  shall  make  the  laws  I  What  chancellor^  king,  senator^ 
begirt  with  never  such  ammptaosityy  dyed  velvet,  blaring  and 
celebrity,  could  pa  have  named  in  England,  that  was  so 
momentous  as  that  William  Boms  P  Courage  P' 

The  songs  of  William  Shield,  even  in  these  days  of  ultra 
refinement,  are  sometimes  heard,  and  certainly  never  without 
pleasure,  by  the  lover  of  pure  and  sweet  melody.  With  the 
exception  of  Charles  Dibdin,  Shield  has,  perhaps,  produced  more 
songs  of  merit  than  any  other  English  composer.  I%e  Tiorn, 
written  by  him  for  Inckdon,  is  still  a  great  and  deserved  favorite 
with  the  elders  of  these  days ;  we  still  remember  Incledon's 
singing  of  it  with  delight;  we  have  often  heard  the  words  of 
this  song  attributed  to  Bnms,  but  we  think  it  owes  its  produc- 
tion to  O^KeefiTe,  who  furnished  the  words  of  many  of  Shield's 
songs,  and  in  whose  piece  of  Tke  Farmer,  occurs  that  beauti- 
fal  song,  Bre  around  the  hvge  oak,  one  of  Shield's  happiest 
efforts.  The  merit  of  having  written  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good  hunting  song  we  possess,  is  due  to  Shield.  OldTbwler, 
the  words  of  which  were  also  supplied  by  O'Keefie,  is  a  spirited 
and  stirring  song,  and  requires,  in  the  singing,  a  compass  of 
voice  that  few  can  bring  to  the  task — even  Incledon  only  ven- 
tured to  sing  it  in  the  years  of  his  prime.  Shield  has,  in  one 
instance,  selected  the  words  for  his  music  from  Shakspere,  and 
has  written  an  exquisite  three- part  song,  or  glee,  we  regret  to 
write  now  but  seldom  heard,  the  words  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  Midsummer  Nigkfs  Dream^  where 
Helena  extols  the  envied  bliss  of  Hermia  in  being  beloved  by 
Demeiriue — 

''0  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongues  sweet  air  I 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear." 

One  of  his  airs  in  the  Poor  Soldier^  A  rose  tree  in  full  bearing, 
is  now  well  known  as  the  music  of  Moore's,  Fd  mourn  the  hopes 
that  leave  me. 

A  characteristic  of  the  songs  of  Charles  Dibdin  is  the  fact, 
that  the  words  and  music  were  both  written  by  himself. — His 
Sailor^s  Journal,  lovely  Nan^  While  the  lads  of  the  viU 
lage,  from  The  Quaier,  and,  /  locked  up  all  my  treasure, 
are  among  the  best  of  these ;  and  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation  that  he  wrote  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hundred  songs,  it 
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is  a  matter  of  surprize  that  so  many  are  ehoye  mediociitj. 
His  entertainment^  in  which  he  was  the  sole  performer,  singing 
his  own  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  the  piano,  and  connect- 
ing the  songs  by  prose,  was  probably  the  original  of  all  such, 
though  his  cotemporary,  George  Alexander  Stevens,  is  generally 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  this  class  of  entertainment,  sub- 
sequently improved  by  Mathews,  and  now  so  common. 

TAe  Bay  of  Biscay  was  one  of  Incledon's  most  favorite  songs. 
The  words  were  written  by  Alexander  Cherry,  a  native  of  Lim- 
erick, who  was  for  some  years  the  principal  comic  actor  at  our 
Smock- Alley  Theatre.  The  music  was  composed  by  John  Davy, 
and  it  is  said  was  suggested  to  him  by  Incledon,  who  having 
heard,  at  a  public  house  in  Wapping,  some  negro  sailors  singing 
in  chorus  an  air  which  pleased  him  much,  sang  it  subsequent- 
ly for  Davy,  and  furnished  him  with  the  now  celebrated  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Cherry  was  the  writer  of  another  well  known 
song,  Tom  Moody^  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by 
Shield.  Those  who  cannot  recollect  Incledon's  singing  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay y  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  Braham*s  performance 
of  it  when  in  his  prime,  and  thus  been  enabled  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  former. 

No  composer  has,  perhaps,  in  his  music,  more  happily  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  poetry  to  which  he  has  united  that  music,  than 
Thomas  Carter,  in  Bishop  Percy's  song — Nannie  toili  ikou 
gang  with  me  ?  which  Bobert  Burns  justly  affirmed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  composition  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
All  the  plaintive  tenderness  of  the  words  is  expressed  again  in 
the  music,  and  we  have  never  heard  it  sung  and  been  charmed 
with  its  melody,  without  regretting  the  small  number  of  Carter's 
compositions.  As  a  contrast  to  the  sweet  softness  of  this  air, 
may  be  mentioned  his  well  known  song,  Btand  to  your  guns, 
my  hearts  of  oak,  which  Braham  used  to  sing  so  powerfully* 
Carter  was  an  Irishman,  had  been  brought  up  in  tne  choir  of 
Christ  Church,  and  was  organist  to  Werburgh's  Church  in 
Dublin.  CyKeeffe,  in  his  Recollections,  tells  us  the  following 
anecdote  of  him  : — 

"  I  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Mr.  Cowley's  comedy  of  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Husband,  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the 
year  1783 ;  it  was  partly  musical,  and  to  a  pretty  simple  tune 
that  I  heard  at  the  bouse  of  Gilbert  Mahon,  in  Saint  James' 
Square.  He  was  the  tinest  singer  in  a  room  I  ever  heard,  and 
sang  it  accompanying  himself  with  his  guitar ;  on  my  admiring 
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tbe  tone^he  told  me  I  was  very  welcome  to  it,if  of  any  use  tome. 
The  next  day  I  wrote  words  to  it.  Mr.  Cowley's  comedy  was 
actedj  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  warbled  the  epilogae  with  great 
success ;  Longman  and  Broderip,  music-sellers  in  the  Hay- 
markety  entered  into  treaty  with  me  for  the  purchase  of  it, 
and  I  agreed  to  sell  it  to  them,  the  words  being  ray  own,  and 
the  music  the  gift,  as  I  considered,  of  Gilbert  Mahon.  A  few 
days  after,  Thomas  Carter,  the  composer,  called  upon  me  in 
high  indignation  ;  be  said  the  music  was  his  own  original  com- 
position, that  Mahon  had  no  right  to  sing  it  to  me,  I  had  no 
right  to  put  words  to  it ;  Mrs.  Mattocks  had  no  right  to  sing 
it  on  the  stage,  the  band  had  no  right  to  accompany  her  in 
it ;  and  Longman  and  Broderip  had  no  right  to  buy  it  of 
me»  or  sell  it  to  the  public  in  their   shop.     On   this    ex-^ 

Elanation,  I  relinquished  to  Carter  his  own  property,  but 
ad  much  difBculty  in  calming  the  enraged  musician. — We 
were  shut  up  a  long  time  in  a  room  in  the  Blueposts  Tavern, 
in  St.  Alban's-street,  and  though  I  made  him  a  present  of  mj 
own  words  to  sell,  he  would  scarcely  listen  to  me.  Men  of 
genius  are  sincere,  even  in  tbeir  wildest  paroxysms  of  anger. 
I  was  therefore  induced  to  soothe,  rather,  than  resent.  Carter's 
passion.  I  told  him,  if  he  would  be  quiet  and  lend  me  his  fine 
ears,  I  would  sing  him  a  song.  I  sang  his  own  delightful  com* 
position  of  t^anny  wilt  thou  gang  toith  me?  We  were 
at  last  friends.'' 

Hook's  pleasing  song,  The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  is 
now  but  rarely  heard.  Mr.  Hook  wrote  a  vast  number  of 
songs  for  the  Yauxhall  Gardens,  and  other  places  of 
amusement.  He  was  father  of  Theodore  Hook  of  facetious 
memory.  The  music  of  this  song  was  long  ascribed  by  the 
public  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  words  are  said  by  some, 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Upton,  who  like  Hook,  contri- 
buted a  great  number  of  the  songs  sung  at  the  places  of  public 
amusement  in  his  lime;  Sir  Junah  Barrington,  however,  in  his 
Pergonal  Recollections y  gives  The  Lass  o/"  Richmond  Hill  to 
Leonard  M'Nally,  the  author  of  Robin  Hood,  and  a  well 
known  member  of  the  Irish  Bar.  Air.  M*Nally  had,  it  appears, 
become  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a  London  attorney,  who 
had  a  villa  on  Richmond  Hill,  and  presented  her  this  song, 
as  an  offering  of  his  muse,  and  declaration  of  his  love  : — 

On  Uichmond  Hill  there  Msea  a  lass 
More  bright  than  May-day  morn, 

Whose  charms  all  other  maids  surpass, 
A  rose  without  a  thorn. 
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This  lass  so  neat*  with  smiles  so  sweet , 
Has  won  my  right  good  will, 

I'd  crowns  resign,  to  call  her  mine, 
Sweet  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

Te  zephyrs  gay  that  tan  the  air. 

Ana  wanton  through  the  grove 
Oh  whisjper  to  my  charming  fair, 

I  die  for  her  I  love ! 
How  happy  will  the  shepherd  be 

Who  calls  this  nymph  his  own ; 
Oh  may  her  choice  be  fixed  on  me. 

Mine's  fixed  on  her  alone« 


Dear  Tom  this  Brown  Jug,  is  still  a  favorite  song.  Tbe 
air  is  an  old  English  one,  but  it  has  been  attribated  to  Shield, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  troth,  as  the  song  occurs  in 
O'Keeffe's  Opera  of  l%e  Poor  Soldier.  The  words  are  usually 
ascribed  to  tbe  Bev.  Francis  Fawkes,  who  was  Yicar  of  Hayes, 
in  Kent,  in  the  year  1777.  He  was  the  author  of  some  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  and  translated  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Mos- 
seus,  and  Apollonius  Ehodius,  and  was,  with  Woty,  Editor  of 
thePoetical  Calendar.  He  issaid  to  have  derived  the  subject  of 
this  song  from  an  Epigram  of  Hieronymus  Amaltheus,  called 
Horologium  pulvereum.  The  family  of  the  Amalthei,  was 
celebrated  for  having  furnished  many  members  of  equal 
genius.  Jerome,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  was  Dom 
at  Oderzo,  in  1590.  He  rose  to  some  eminence  as  a  physician, 
and  is  placed  by  Muretusatthe  head  of  Italian  writers  of  Latin 
poetry.  His  epigram  De  OemeUis  LuscU,  is  considered  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  as  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
perfect  extant.  As  many  of  our  readers  probably  have  never  seen 
it,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  subjoining  it,  as  also  a  translation 
into  English,  which  though  indifferent,  is  the  best  we  have 
been  able  to  discover: — 


Lnmine  Aeon  dextro,  Oapta  est  Leonilla  sinistro, 
£t  poterat  form&  yincere  uterque  Deos; 
Parve  puer !  lumen  quod  hahes,  concede  sorori. 
Sic  tu^Oaecus  Amor,  Sic  erit  Ilia  Venus. 

Aeon  his  right,  Leonilla  her  left  eve. 
Doth  want ;  yet  each  in  form  the  CFods  ontrie ; 
Sweet  boy,  with  thine,  thy  sister's  sight  improve. 
So  shall  she,  Venus  be,  thou  Qod  of  Love. 
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We  maj  add  that  Moreri  doubts  this  epigram  was  written  by 
Amalthens^  and  says  he  borrowed  it  from  the  Greek.^ 

Sally  in  our  Alley ^  now  so  rarely  heard,  was  once  a 
very  favorite  song,  though  its  only  merit  is  in  the  mnsic. 
Carey^  besides  being  known  as  the  author  of  CArananAoton- 
ihologo9,  and  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  has  had  his  name 
associated  with  the  still  existing  controversy^  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Ood  Save  tie  King.  Dr.  Clarke^  the  author  of  the 
air  best  known  as '2S^«}oman  liat  seduces  all  mankind^  in 
I%e  Beggar^s  Opera^  is  considered  b^  some  to  have  clearly 
proved  the  title  of  Dr.  Boll,  Oi^anist  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Chapel  Royalj  to  this  fine  air,  and  to  have  shewn  that  it  was 
composed  by  Bull,  to  celebrate  the  escape  of  James  I. 
from  The  Qunpower  Plot;  others  still  think  that  Uenry  Gare/s 
claims  to  the  authorship  are  the  best  founded. 

Cras^  Jane  is  another  of  those  songs  which  seem  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  totally  forgotten.  We  are  told,  in  the  Life  ofM.  0.  Lewis, 
that  this  song  was  su^ested  to  lum  by  an  adventure  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,now  Lady  Charlotte  Bury, whose  penonal  at- 
tractions it  appears,  had  exerdsed  their  inflenoe  on  Lewis,  upon 
meeting  her  at  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Inverary  Castle* 
Wandering  with  this  lady  through  the  woods  surrounding  the 
Gastle,theyencottnteredafemale  maniac,  and  the  alarm  excited  in 
the  mind  of  Lady  Campbell,  by  the  meeting,  suggested  to  Lewis 
tiiis  pleasing  song,  rendered  subsequently  still  more  popular  by 
Miss  Abram's  music.  One  of  the  sources  of  amusement  adopted 
by  his  Grace's  guests,  to  beffuile  the  occasional  tedium  of 
country  existence,  was  the  pubhcation  of  a  weekly  paper, 
called  The  Bugle,  manuscript  copies  of  which  were  laid  each 
morning  on  the  breakfast  table.  Lewis  was,  of  course,  a 
ftequent  contributor,  and  in  this,  for  the  first  time,  Crasy 
Jane  appeared.  Among  the  compositions  of  Lewis,  which  had 
their  origin  here,  was  the  following,  in  which  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  was  again  the  source  of  inspiration:*-* 

Tea,  dearest  girl,  the  time  is  past, 

When  rural  pleasnres  fljing, 
Ton  seek  the  Inifly  town,  while  here 

I  stay  in  absence  sighiiu^ ; 
But  seated  at  some  splencud  show. 

While  all  with  pleasure  eye  you 
Oh !  then  on  me  one  thought  bestow. 

And  wish  that  I  were  nigh  jou. 

•  See  Graevius,  vol.  10,  part  5. 
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Till  Summer  brings  thee  back,  mj  love. 

Of  pomp  and  tumult  weary  ; 
The  heavy  hours  will  slowly  move. 

And  all  be  chill  and  dreary. 
Fair  spring  in  vain  will  boast  her  reign. 

And  trees  their  leaves  recover. 
While  far  from  thee,  it  still  must  be 

December  with  thy  lover ! 

It  is  manifest  to  any  observer,  that  English  songs  are  dailj 
deteriorating,  and  that  while  the  masic  to  which  these  songs 
are  set  is  still  very  often  good,  and  occasionally  excellent,  the 
words  are  generally  nonsense,  and  certainly  very  rarely 
poetry.  This  decline  has  been  gradual,  and  we  hope  fervently 
that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  bathos,  and  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  arrest  its  progress.  This  can  only  be  effectually  ao- 
complished  by  our  composers  making  it  an  inflexible  rule, 
never  to  join  their  melody  to  any  songs  save  those  which 
plainly  possess  some  degree  of  poetic  excellence^  or  are  the 
productions  of  writers  of  established  reputation. 

We  have,  without  regard  to  arrangement  or  chronological 
order,  glanced  at  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  great  extent 
and  interest ;  but  we  trust  that,  however  imperfectly  we  have 
performed  our  task,  we  may  still  have  succeeded  in  excitii^ 
among  our  readers  an  interest,  even  slight,  in  our  native  music 
and  songs.  That  there  should  be  a  fashion  in  music  is,  indeed, 
a  striking  proof  of  weak  vanity  and  folly ;  and  that  the  modern 
nothings  which  are  daily  produced  should  be  preferred  to  the 
rich  old  melodies  of  other  times,  must  be  a  source  of  pain  and 
regret  to  every  discriminating  mind.  Unfortunately,  but  an 
indifferent  example  is  set  by  those  in  high  places  who  possess 
such  unbounded  influence,  and  whose  taste  or  caprice  is  usually 
the  sole  guide  to  that  class  which  could,  if  willing,  do  most 
to  reform  the  present  vitiated  system.  Those  in  authority  in 
Musical  Societies  are  also  much  to  blame.  They,  at  least, 
possessing,  or  being  supposed  to  possess,  true  musical  tast^ 
should  be  above  the  wretched  weakness  of  inserting,  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  public  concerts,  no  music  save  that  which  is  fo- 
reign, or  classically  (to  use  artistic  slang)  modern.  They  have  it 
in  their  power,  again  and  again,  to  introduce,  and  eventually 
make  familiar  to  the  public  ear,  those  fine  old  airs,  and  songs, 
and  noble  glees  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  to  foster  and  rear  up 
among  the  youthful  portion  of  the  community  a  purer  and  more 
becoming  taste,  and  to  engender  among  our  writers  of  music 
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a  spirit  of  emalationof  those  musicians  when  notes  are  now  silent 
and  neglected.  We  can  assure  our  amateurs^  both  female  and 
male,  as  the  result  of  years  of  observation,  that  they  will  ne- 
ver so  perfectly  succeed  in  pleasiog  the  circle  of  their  acquain- 
tance by  their  musical  skill,  as  when  that  skill  is  exerted  on 
the  music  and  songs  of  the  composers  and  writers  of  their  own 
country.  We  hear  a  long  and  difficult  scena  from  an  Italian 
opera  struggled,  or  frequently  screamed,  through  by  a  young 
"  city  madam/'  sometimes  with  admiration  of  her  powers  of 
lungs  and  facility  of  execution,  but  never,  never  with  any  feel- 
ing of  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  listen  with  real 
delight  to  the  simple  performance  of  some  rural  maid,  as  with 
no  ornament  save  the  pathos  of  expression,  and  no  science 
save  the  truth  of  feeling,  she  warbles  one  of  those  '*  rare^^  old 
ballads  whose  melody  is  to  the  heart  like  a  memory  of  child- 
hood. 

We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  instruction  in  music  is  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more,  in  our  public  schools,  a  fixed  and 
regular  branch  of  education.  No  mode  of  relaxation  more 
elevating  and  refining  can  be  imagined  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  inclement  weather,  among  a  number  of  boys  or  girls,  than 
the  practice  of  part  singing.  Though  the  natural  spirits  of 
youth  may  at  first  dislike  the  application  necessary  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  a  part  in  a  glee  or  duett,  yet  once  the 
acquisition  is  made,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  harmony 
perceived,  the  task  becomes  delightful,  and  soon  ceases  to  be 
a  task* 

In  families  in  which  this  taste  has  been  cultivated  we  invari- 
ably find  good  humor  and  social  happiness  prevail.  If  forced 
by  circumstances  to  remain  within  doors,  the  evenings  are  never 
tedious,  the  mornings  never  dull :  where  brothers  and  sisters, 
cousins  or  friends,  can  unite  their  voices  in  cheerful  strains, 
Callcott's  Red-Cross  Knight,  Erl  King^  Fairies  ;  Bisliop's, 
Chough  and  Crow,  When  winds  whistle  cold^  our  own  Moore's 
0  Lady  Fair,  and  innumerable  others,  will  form  a  never-failing 
fund  of  harmony. 

And  on  the  solemn  Sabbath  evening,  when  the  universal 
stillness,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  city,  and  the  calm  and 
holy  quiet  of  the  distant  village,  tell  of  the  repose  of  man  on 
that  dav  at  least  from  labor  and  from  strife;  from  mansion  and 
from  cabin,  from  the  close  street,  and  from  the  pleasant  fields, 
there  rise  to  Heaven  many  a  psalm,  and  many  a  hymn,  sweetly. 
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solemnlj,  and  hopefully  sung  by  tbose^  whose  voices,  equally  as 
their  hearts,   are  united  in  harmony  and  love. 

^'Lel/saysDr.  Ghanning^in  his  Address  am  Ikmpermmee, 
"  taste  and  skill  in  this  beautiful  art  (Music)  be  spread  amongst 
us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new  resource.  Home  will  gain 
a  new  attraction,  social  interconrse  will  be  more  cheerful,  and 
an  innocent  public  amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the  com- 
munity. Public  amusements  bringing  multitudes  together  to 
kindle  with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  innocent  joy,  have 
a  humanizing  influence ;  and  among  these  bonds  of  society, 
p^hapsnoone  produces  so  much  unmixed  good  as  music. 
What  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  has  our  Creator  placed  within 
our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an  atmosphere  which  may 
be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds;  and  yet  this  goodness  is  almost 
lost  upon  us,  through  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which 
this  provision  is  to  be  enjoyed.'' 


abt.  vn.— eefoematory  schools  in  fbance 

AND  ENGLAND. 

1.  Jtepari  of  M.de  Perri^ingt  MimsUr  (f  The  Inierioff  On 

ike  Puilie  Prisons  of  France.  Pablished  in  '<  The  Mom- 
tear''  of  May  17th,  1854. 

2.  Bappart  de  M.  DemetZj  Directeur  de  la  Oolonie  J^rieole  de 

MeUray.     1864. 

S.  Ihoo  Letters,  Dated,  Respectively ,  June  ind,  and  June  Sti, 
1854,  By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  M.A.  Published  in 
''The  Times." 

4.  ''Leaderif'  of  ''The  Tuned"'  of  December  22nd,  1858,  and 

June  1th,  1854. 

5.  Bepart  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Conference  on  the 

SuJgeet  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Preventive  and 
MefomuUory  Schools,  Held  at  Birmingham,  December 
Mth,  1858.  With  an  Introduction  and  Jfpendioes  by  the 
Secretaries.    London  :  Longman  &  Co.,  1864. 

6.  Orime^  Its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedy.    By  Frederick 

Hill,  Barrister-at-law,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons.  London: 
Murray,  185S. 

7.  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles. 

Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  December,  1852. 

8.  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Heir  Condition  and  Treatment.    By 

Mary  Carpenter,  Author  of  '*  Beformatory  Schools  for 
The  Children  of  the  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes, 
and  Juvenile  Offenders."  London :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash. 
1853. 

9.  Drift  Report  on  the  Principles  if  Punishment,  Presented 

to  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law,  Appointed  by  the 
Law  Amendment  Saiety,  in  December,  1846.  By 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill.    London:  1847. 

10.  Report  of  a  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Borough  <f  Birmingham,  at  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Ses- 
sions for  1848.  By  the  Becorder.  London:  Charles 
Knight.    1848. 
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11.  Mettrny,  A  Lecture  Read  Before  The  Leeds  PAilosapiical 

and  Literary  Society,  By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Recorder 
of  Doncaster;  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society- 
London  :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash.     1854. 

12.  Thirty-Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors  Oeneral,  on  the 

General  State  of  the  Prisons  of  Ireland^  1868,  wUk 
Appeitdices*  Presented  to  Both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
By  Command  of  Her  Majesty.    Dublin  ;  Thora.     1854 

The  Jesiiits  have  a  maxim,  one  of  the  hard,  cold,  wise 
sayings,  in  which  Bulwer  Lytton's  Doctor  Riccabocca  delighted, 
proclaiming  that  'Hhere  is  no  theologian  so  dangerous  to 
religion  as  a  very  pious  fool."  Doubtless,  iii  the  days  when 
Pascal  and  Arnauld  were  criticizing  the  teachings  of  Escobar, 
Molina,  and  other  writers  of  the  Order,  *  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  was  deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  opponents 
of  Port-Royal ;  and,  since  that  period,  many  a  friend  of  many 
a  noble  cause  has  comprehended  the  moral  of  the  Jesuit 
axiom,  when  he  has  found  an  honest,  important,  able  advocate, 
embarrassing  the  progression  of  a  movement,  by  a  course  of 
policy  springing  from  over  zeal,  and  supported  by  the  too  eager 
anxiety  of  a  mind  measuring  the  capacity  of  other  minds,  bv 
its  own  knowledge,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  Thus,  at  aU 
events,  we  have  thought  whilst  reading  the  letters  of  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  dated  June  3rd  and  8th  June,  1854, 
and  pubUshed  in  The  Times. 

For  some  years  the  Reformatory  School  movement  has 
been  slowly,  very  slowly,  advancing  in  these  kingdoms.  * 
But,  it  has  been  advancing,  and  from  the  first  faint  indica- 
tions of  public  appreciation  of  the  principle,  which  Miss 
Carpenter  relates,  to  the  period  when,  in  his  Charge  to  the 
Jurors  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hill  so  powerfully  and  earnestly 
recommended,  from  the  Bench,  the  adoption  of  the  system, 
success  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  Reformatory  School 
principle^  even  whilst  failure  has  sometimes  been  the  lot  of 
the  Reformatory  School.  Whilst  reading  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Turner,  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  recounted 
in  the  Report,  of  M.  de  Persigny,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 


*  For  a  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  position  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  of  England  and  the  Continent,  see  Ibibh  Quartkrlt  Retiew, 
Vol.  IV.  No.  13,  Art."  Oar  Juvenile  CriminalB.«4rhe.  Schod-master 
or  the  Gaoler;"  and  No.  14,  Art.**  Reformatory  and  Ragged  SchooU." 
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France,  and  pablisKcd  in  the  Mimileur  6{  the  17th  of  fifaj, 
1854.     We    read  Uiese    letters  with  amazement :  we  could 
lutfdly   believe  that  the  same  Mr.  Turner  who  spoke  so  elo- 
quently and  so  hopefully  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of 
1858f   could  express  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letters 
of  1354, — becaose  we  knew  that  M.  de  Peraigny's  Bepori 
should  have  excited  no  feeling  in  Mr.  Turner's  hearty  save  one 
of  satisfaction^  at  discovering  that  every  hope  expressed  in  Bir- 
mingham was  more  than  fulfilled,  to  the  completest  fruition, 
by  the  declarations  of  the  official  docnmeut.     We   saw  that 
the  chief  sources  of  failure  in  France,  where  failure  was  proved, 
arose  from  causes,  such  as  are  peculiar  to  France,  and  scarcely 
to  be  contemplated  as  obstacles  in  England;  or  had  arisen  from 
the  mismauagemeiit  of  those  who  presided  over  the  provincial, 
and   smaller.  Schools.     We  saw  that  the  great  parent  house. 
Met  tray,  flourished  successfully  and  usefully  as  ever,  guided 
by  the  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  care  of  M.  Demetz.     We 
saw  that  M.  de  Persigny  bore,  as  Mr.  Turner  states,  in  his 
second  letter/'  a  marked  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  reformatory  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  reformation 
of  the  young  offenders  themselves  who  are  subjected  to  it.  Taking 
the  young  persons  discharged  from  the  reformatory  schools 
since  1840,  he  states  that  only  eleven  per  cent,  have  been  re- 
convicted, or  have  relapsed  into  crime — a  result  which,  he  justly 
says,  compensates  the  State  for  all  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  it 
has  made."     We  saw  all  these  things,  and  knowing  the  unim- 
peachable integrity,  honor,  and  purity  of  intention  which  have 
ever  distinguished  Mr. Turner,  the  excellent  Director  of  thePhil- 
anlhropic  School  at  Red  Hill,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  written  his  unhappily  timed  letters,  not  so  much  from  a 
mistaken  view,   or  incorrect  understanding  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  French  Oovernmental  Report,   as  through 
opinions  colored,  and  through  hopes  warped  from  their  old 
tendencies,  through  information  extra  that  ofiered  by  the  ReporL 
But  the  result  of  these  letters  has  been  lamentable.     The 
Utiles^  which,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1853,  was,  /or  The 
Tmesy  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  Reformatory  School  system, 
is  now  all  for  rigors,  and  corporal  austerities  * 


•  For  the  ar^gniments,  most  powerful  and  convincing,  of  "  The  Times," 
at  the  above  date,  see  Ibibb  QuartbbltRbvibw.VoI.  1V.,No.  13.  p.  70. 
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That  Mr.  Tamer  does  not,  strictlj  considered,  support  tliese 
views,  is  true,  as  his  second  letter  proves  ;  bat  he  has,  iinin- 
tentionaUy,  given  color  to  an  argament  which  we  are  sure  be 
wonld  not  advocate,  that  pain  shonld  be  made  a  part  of  Befor- 
matory  Discipline,  and  that  to  the  absence  of  it  may  be  attri- 
dated,  the  atsumedy  failure  of  the  French,  minor,  Beformatory 
Schools. 

Before  we  proceed  in  our  observations  npon  the  question 
of  Government  sapport  of  Beformatory  Schools,  which  is  jost 
now,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  b^  the  Legislatnre,  we  think 
it  advisable  to  insert  here  a  translation  of  that  portion,  relating 
to  Juvenile  Criminals,  of  M.  de  Persigny's  Bqiort,  and  tlie  only 
portion  which  relates  to  our  subject.  The  translation  is  of  some 
length,  and  aims  at  closeness  and  accuracy  rather  than  freedom 
and  elegance;  but  we  desirenow^whentheGovemmentseemsanx- 
ious  to  test  the  principle,  to  enable  every  reader  to  comprehend 
the  whole  subject,  in  its  fullest  scope,  and  for  tiie  satisfaction  of 
readers  of  a  more  important  class,  we  have  added  a  reprint  of  the 
original  French  Beporty  in  the  appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
The  Report  J  then,  translated,  is  as  follows :— * 

ESTABLISHMENTS   FOR  THB   CORRECTIONAL  EDU- 
CATION  OF  YOUTHFUL  CRIMINAIiS. 

The  situation  of  joong  prisoners,  submitted  to  correctional  train* 
ing  by  virtue  of  the  66th  article  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  found  guiltj 
by  the  application  of  the  67th  and  69th  Articles,  should,  from  the 
interest  naturally  attached  to  that  early  ag^,  and  the  hopes  of 
amendment  which  it  holds  out,  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  soli- 
citude of  your  Oovemment. 

The  decree  of  the  5th  of  August,  1850,  which  has  transferred  to 
my  Department,  the  managing  superintendence  of  these  children,  in 
deciding  that  they  shotdd  be  employed  in  agricultural  labor  in 
public  or  private  establisbments,  has  entrusted  to  the  ezecutiTe 
government,  the  care  of  fixing  the  interior  discipline  of  tiiese 
institutions,  and  the  nature  of  the  natronajge  which  should  follow 
and  protect  the  young  dStenus  arter  being  set  at  liberty.  Tha 
first  of  these  documents,  prepared  hj^  the  Council  of  the  Inspectors 
General  of  Prisons  has  i>een  submitted  to  the  ddiberation  of  tiie 
Council  of  State  :  the  second  will  be  presented  in  a  few  days. 

These  establishments  have  been  the  objects  of  frequent  iniqpectioot 
and  all  the  information  calculated  to  simplifv  the  question  in  a 
legal,  disciplinary,  and  statistic  point  of  view,  has  been  collected.  * 

*  CofuiderationM  on  the  AtfriouUural  Cohniei,  by  MM.  G.  de  Liu 
rieu  and  H.  Romand,  Inspectors-Qeneral  of  Charitable  Institutions. 

JRepori  of  M,  Loui$  jPerrot^  Impeetin ^General  of  /Vtseju,  on  lAe 
eiiabliihing  of  Penal  Colonie$  in  Cornea  and  Africa, 
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In  effect,  this  tamch  of  the  penal  adtxmiistntion,  fomierly  of 
little  moment,  assumes  now  more  importance  each  day^  from  the 
tncreaae  in  the  number  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  questions  which  it  suggests.  At  a  former  period,  the  gp^ater 
port  of  these  foundations  might  be  looked  on  as  isolated  experiments 
tried  in  Afferent  ways,  and  which  the  State  restricted  itself  to  merely 
assisting  by  public  grants.  The  Law  itself,  un  allowing  a  delay  of 
five  years  for  the  settlement  of  the  children  in  private  establishments, 
and  then,  in  case  of  their  fiulore,  in  public  establishments,  appeared 
to  recognise  that  the  experimental  period  had  not  come  to  a  close 
in  1850.  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  give  to  this  service  a 
definite  organization,  and  to  demand,  therefVom,  information  of  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  requires,  and  the  results  produced. 
In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  an  annual 
increase  in  number,  much  more  considerable  among  the  juvenile 
detenus  than  among  the  adults.  In  1837  they  numbered  1398  ;  in 
1842,  2262;  in  1847,  4276:  according  to  the  accompanying  sta- 
tistic^ tables,  the  number  on  Stst  December  1851,  rose  to  5607» 
and  on  the  31st  December  1852,  to  6443.  * 

This  enormous  increase  does  not,  however,  absolutely  imply  a  cor- 
responding movement  in  the  criminality  of  the  youthful  population. 
The  published  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  established  the 
fact,  that  from  1831  to  1850,  the  number  of  children  tried  and  con- 
victed annually  by  the  Courts  of  Assize  was  from  310  to  815  in 
the  mean,  and  without  any  sensible  variation.  But  the  case  is  not 
exactly  the  same  for  ordinary  offences.  On  the  one  hand,  the  total 
number  of  young  prisoners  brought  before  the  criminal  authorities 
for  trivial  offences,  has  doubled  ;  on  the  other,  the  results  of  the  pro- 
secutions have  been  much  more  severe.  The  annual  average  of 
committals  which,  before  1830,  was  215,  was  successively  advanced 
to  the  number  of  16079  In  the  five  years  embracing  1846  and  1850  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  acquired  an  eight^fold  increase.  The  existence  of 
correctional  establishments  specially  adapted  for  children,  invited 
and  multiplied  these  decisions  beiore  which  the  tribunals  would 
have  recoiled  at  a  period  when  a  sojourn  in  prisons  exposed  its 
oung  inmates  to  contacts  and  communications  worse  than  those  to 
e  met  when  at  liberty. 
These  Institutions  have  thus  filled  a  void  in  the  former  state  of 
things,  and  have  responded  to  a  pressing  social  need.  There  was  room 
to  judge  that  a  treatment  more  strict  than  that  of  the  former  period, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  (temporarily)  increased  the  number  of  the 
punished,  would  in  time  diminish  the  number  of  offenders.  It  has 
not  however,  so  turned  out  It  is  easy  to  observe  among  a  class  of 
needy  and  depraved  parents,  a  tendency  to  leave,  or  even  place,  their 

Biitorie  and  Stati$tie  Abitract  of  the  Agricultural  Coloniea,  by  MM. 
J.  de  Lamarque,  and  O.  Dugat,  attached  to  the  Department  of  Prisons. 

Picture  of  the  Moral  and  Material  Condition  of  Young  Offenderawhen  in 
eanfinement  and  when  liberated^hy  M.  Paul  Bucquet,  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons,  1853. 

*  On  the  81  St  Deeember  1653,  the  number  amounted  to  7d59. 
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children  mider  the  Ush  of  these  judgmentt  where  the  adrinti^ges 
exceed  the  peoftltj.  Thut  they  ihift  from  themselves  to  the  Sute 
the  care  of  their  education^  beinff  sure  to  secure  them  again  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  to  profit  by  their  labors,  and  omn  times, 
for  the  most  shameful  purposes.  These  vile  calculations  are  owing 
to  the  undue  preponderance  ^ven  for  some  years  to  the  ideas  of 
assistance  and  charity  in  the  discipline  of  the  Institutions  for  youth- 
ful criminals,  and  particularly  m  that  of  private  establishments. 
The  restrictive  character  of  Correctional  education  does  not  make 
it  sufficiently  felt  in  these  Colonies,  which  certain  classes  come 
to  look  upon  as  mere  Colleges  for  the  poor.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  corrective  principle  that  the  plan  of  the  regulations 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  State  has  been  conceived.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  unhappy  complicity  of  the  par- 
ents in  the  acts  which  bring  their  children  to  the  bar  of  the  tribunals, 
I  have  decided  that  henceforward  the  admmistration  shall  not  give 
up  the  young  prisoners  till  the  expiration  of  the  full  time  considered 
necessary  for  their  amendment,  and  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  that 
the  parents  have  not,  by  their  bad  counsel  or  exainple,  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  to  receive  them  back  again.  *  This  last  mea- 
sure is  beginning  to  produce  its  good  fruit,  and  already  the  parents 
have  frequently  presented  themselves  at  the  passine  of  sentence,  in 
order  to  claim  their  children.  I  have  hopes  that  tne  application  of 
a  more  rigorous  system  of  discipline  will  still  add  to  these  good 
effects,  and  bring  this  class  of  prisoners  within  reasonable  limits. 

During  the  vear  1852,  the  population  consisted  of  9255  children, 
of  whom  4839  oelonged  to  public  establishments,  and  4416  to  private 
ones. 

These  first  named,  fourteen  f  in  number,  comprise  seven  Colonies, 
three  manufacturing  quarters,  attached  to  the  central  houses,  and 
seven  departmental  institutions  ;  the  second  class,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-five,  reckon  sixteen  Colonies,  seventeen  Conventual  houses, 
and  two  Societies  of  patronage. 

The  resident  number,  on  the  Slst  December  1852,  amounting  to 
6443,  was  thus  apportioned : — 

Public  Establishments,  2490  boys  and  528  girls 

Private  Establishments,  -        2912  boys  and  518  girls 

Since  that  period,  the  girls  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  quarters 

'  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  the  Central  houses,  and  placed 

in  Conventual  Establishments.     There  are  now  left  but  two  plaoes 

of  confinement  for  the  female  detenus,  and  in  a  very  short  period, 

even  these  exceptions  will  disappear. 

Thus  shall  the  wishes  of  the  Law,  which  does  not  use  public  Estab- 
lishments save  for  the  want  of  private  ones,  be  fulfilled  in  tiie  most 
satisfactory  manner  towards  these  young  girls  ;  but,  as  regards  the 
boys,  the  experience  of  the  four  vears  elapsed,  since  1850,  does  not 
give  us  room  to  hope,  or  seek,  for  a  simiku:  (satisfactory)  result. 

•  Circular  of  the  5th  of  July  1852. 
t  This  should  be  seventeen.. 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  administration  has  heen  the  object 
of  undeserved  mistrust  with  respect  to  the  motives  which,  in  1850» 
directed  this  tendency  of  the  law.  Bzperienoe  has  shewn  that  the 
zeal  of  the  officers  appointed  over  the  State  establishments  has  been 
maintained  on  a  par  with  the  devotedness  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  delicate  and  laborious  task*  An  establish- 
ment  for  reformatory  education  designed  for  this  class  of  children  who, 
thongh  under  penal  restriction,  are  protected  by  the  state,  offers  one  of 
those  problems  the  most  difficult  of  solution.  The  knowledge  of  the 
just  proportion  in  which  penal  discipline  should  combine  with  the 
charitable  element,  and  the  power  to  direct  with  skill  and  profit,  a 
large  agricultural  concern,  require  many  happy  conditions  and 
varied  talents.  In  this  respect,  public  administration  offers  advan* 
tages  on  certain  points  which  are  found  wanting  on  other  points,  but 
private  establishments  are  not  without  their  own    inconveniences. 

On  the  one  hand,  their  organization  can  hardly  be  rendered  suffici- 
ently strict  for  effective  restraint  and  intimidation ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  personal  interest,  and  the  spirit  of  specnlatioD, 
sometimes  occupy  a  large  space. 

More  than  one  project  has  fiuled,  the  result  of  which  would 
uniformly  have  been  the  improvement  of  private  property,  by  means 
of  the  money  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  labours  of  the  young  detenus. 

If  the  state  is  indebted  to  the  original  inventors  for  the  conception 
of  the  s}'Stem,  and  the  creation  of  Institutions  for  which  the  rest  of 
Europe  may  envy  us,  still  the  general  inspection  can  point  out  in 
some  of  the  recent  establishments,  irregularities  and  short  comings  to 
be  regretted  in  their  relations  with  moral,  professional  and  religious 
education,  wholesome  restraint,  watchfulness,  and  even  agricultural 
and  domestic  economy.  My  administration  has  taken  effective  care  to 
correct  these  abuses ;  it  endeavours  also  to  prevent  them,  by  using  an 
extreme  prudence  in  the  adoption  of  plans  for  the  Institution  of 
private  establishments.  It  also  requires,  in  all  possible  cases,  that 
they  should  not  be  located  in  districts  where  the  land  is  in  complete 
tillage,  but  in  districts  of  unbroken  soil,  where  the  assistance  or  the 
state,  and  the  labours  of  the  children,  can  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  our  agricultural  riches. 

Those  religious  Institutions,  which  devote  themselves  to  this  difficult 
labor,  appear  to  me  to  deserve  a  preference.  In  the  hands  of  these 
Corporations,  where  the  members  still  succeed  each  other,  and  outlive 
the  original  founders,  the  undertaking  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  temporary  or  dependent  on  the  capacity  or  devotedness  of  one 
man.  This  is  an  important  point  of  consideration  for  the  State,  which 
has  not  in  its  power  to  protect  the  important  colonies  which  it 
contributes  to  found  and  render  prosperous,  from  the  accidents  of  life, 
and  fortune,  and  the  law  of  subdivisions.  Institutions  founded  on 
such  bases  will  shortly  afford  new  asylums  to  this  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

The  Decree  of  the  5th  of  August,!  850,  appointed  the  establishment 
of  correctional  Colonies  in  Algiers,  or  on  the  Continent,for  those  sen- 
tenced    to    more   than  two  years  confinement,  and   for    the  irre- 
claimable.    Up   to     the    present  time    the    Colonies  and  quarters 
45 
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Annexed  to  the  oentral  honset  have  done  duijr  for  thMe  fecial 
Institutions.  In  the  first  pkoe,  it  has  becm  founa  that  the  amount  of 
the  class  of  criminds  sentenced  to  more  than  two  years,  happily 
presents  but  a  renr  small  continffenl.  On  the  3 1st  of  December,  it 
amounted  to  144  boys  and  29  gins*  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
certain  private  establishments,  not  furnished  with  regular  acccunt 
books,  have  by  mistake  included  in  this  number,  children  sentenced 
by  the  application  of  the  66th  Penal  Code.  As  to  the  irreclaimable, 
an  inquiry  has  ascertained  their  number  to  be  92.  This  amount, 
joined  to  that  of  109  children  transferred  from  private  «^stablishments 
to  the  correctional  quarters  of  the  central  houses,  in  consequence 
of  attempts  at  escape,  or  of  rrave  offences,  leads  to  the  supoosition 
that  a  single  correctional  Colony  would  suffice  for  this  secona  degree 
of  restraint.  In  order  that  it  might  exercise  an  effective  ^wer  of 
intimidation  it  should  be  established  either  outside  the  Continent,  or 
in  a  department  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  population.  A 
measure  of  this  nature  is,  at  this  moment,  the  object  of  special 
consideration. 

The  same  law  prescribes  the  employment  of  young  detenus  in 
agriculture,  or  tbe  principal  occupations  that  are  naturally  connected 
with  it,  and  to  sedentary  labors  under  certain  conditions  of  discipline. 
The  administration  has  directed  its  efforts  towards  this  object,  neing 
convinced  that  agricultural  employments  exercise  the  most  salutary 
influence  on  the  morality  of  children.     Still,  considerations  of  age,  of 
strength,  of  health,  of  previous  apprenticeship,  of  peculiar  aptitudes, 
seem  to  sanction  sundry  exceptions.    The  young  detenus  come  in 
about  equal  proportions  n-om  Country  and  Town,  in  other  words,  from 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  occupations.     When  the  off<Nider's 
family  is  still  in  being,  and  attached  to  any  branch  of  trade,  and  can 
offer  to  the  young  prisoner  on   his  liberation,  an  honest  asylum,  it 
would  be  a  harsh  proceeding  to  deny  to  his  relatives,  the  right ^  of 
re-employing  him  in  their  ordinary  business.      If  it  were  otherwise* 
the  intention  of  the  law  would  be  foiled.     An  education  exclusively 
agricultural  would  entail  profitless  sacrifices  on  the  state,  and  instead 
of  furnishing  tbe  rural  districts  with  skilful  laborers,  it  would  only 
succeed  in  filling  the  towns  with  young  people  obliged  to  recommence 
a  late  apprenticeship  to  handicraft  occupations,  and  fated  to  become 
very  indifferent   workmen.   Besides,  the  State  establishments  which 
receive  the  young  detenus,   in  default  of  private  establishments, 
possessed,  prior  to  1850,  an  organization  both  operative  and  agricuL 
tural,  which  being  founded  at  great  expense,  is  now  yiel<fing  satisfac- 
tory returns.     It  would  be  imprudent  to  destroy  what  we  have  con- 
structed, till  provided  with   means  to  replace  it  in   a  satisfactory 
manner.     But  withal,  while  giving    instruction    in  manual  tradcie 
in  these  houses,  thev  encourage  application  to  rural  industry  also,  and 
this  exception  to  t^e  principles  laid  down  by  the  law  of  1850,  is 
circumscribed  by  the  just  limits  fixed  by  the  reffulation  submitted  to 
the   deliberation  of  the  Council  of  State.     The  number  of  young 
detenus  of  the  manufacturing  class  which,  on  the  81st  of  December 
1852,    was    45  per  100,  will  diminish  every  -lay  by  the  extension  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  establishments.     With  regard  to  the  young 
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girls,  they  are  chiefly  eog^eed  m  the  employments  proper  to  their 
aezy  and  id  some  houses  of  refiiffe»  at  the  labors  ot  the  farm,  the 
admioistration  encouraging  this  Tatter  branch  of  education.  Many 
religions  houses  have  alreaaT  acquired  depentoicies  where  they  teach 
young  girls  to  superinteud  toe  business  or  a  farm  house. 

The  statement  No.  1,  of  the  statistical  account  of  young  detenus 
gives  the  number  of  entries  in  the  course  of  the  year  1852  as  3648, 
and  that  of  the  discharges  as  1647^  We  must  add  to  this  number, 
20  pardoned  criminals,  and  (Jiminish  it  by  505  children  detuned 
at  the  instance  of  their  parents,  and  who  have  merely  entered  temper- 
arily  into  these  establishments:  we  have  then  1162  liberated,  that 
is  to  say,  18  per  100  of  Che  average  population,  and  this  makes  the 
mean  detention,  of  eaeb,  5  years  and  upwards. 

This  term  is  expected  to  be  prolonged,  and  its  extension  is  very 
desirable.  The  confinement  of  these  children  has  for  its  principal 
object,  their  moral,  religious  and  professional  education ;  and  this 
benefit  administered  under  coercive  conditions  which  imply  unhappy 
antecedents,  and  frequently,  natures  siready  perverted,  cannot  be 
produced  but  with  the  aid  of  time* 

It  is  desirable  on  this  accounit?  »nd  especially  with  regard  to  this 
a^e  at  which  liberation  arrives,  that  the  youn^  people  should  be  main- 
tained in  these  establishments  to  the  full  age  of  twenty  years.  Several 
tribunals  have  already  adopted  this  limit  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  and  the  rule  seems  likely  to  become  general.  Moral  and  phy- 
sical developement  is  slow  among  children  whose  birth  and  infanoy 
have  experienced  the  influence  of  vice  or  misery.  In  order  to  coin- 
plete  the  apprenticeship  of  boys,  and  settle  them  advantaffeonsly,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  aet  them  to  agriculture,  nor  to  business  in 
manufacture,  nor  to  the  military  service,  till  after  thdr  twentieth 
year :  considerations  of  morality  render  the  application  of  this  rule 
more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  other  sex. 

Of  the  6443  children  in  these  establishments  on  the  31st  December 
1852,  3388  belonpped  to  the  population  of  towns,  and  3055  to  that  of 
the  country  districts. 

Among  them  were  871  illM^timate  children,  93  foundlings,  121 
reared  in  hospitals,  and  2178  ^stitute  both  of  father  and  mother,  or 
of  one  of  them. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  furnished  786  children,  that  of  the 
Rhone  352,  the  lower  Seine,  the  lower  Bhine,  and  the  department  of 
the  North,  each,  200  and  more.  Fifteen  departments,  via.  the  Gironde. 
Cure  and  Loire,  the  district  of  Calais,  Seine  and  Mame»the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  Meurthe,  Mozelle,  lower  Loire,  upper  Rhine,  Loiret, 
Oard,  Aisne,  Herault,  Oise,  Mame»  each  more  than  100.  Six  depart- 
meott  reckon  less  then  10  each :  these  are  Aude,  Lozere,  upper  Loire, 
Tarn  and  Garonne,  upper  and  lower  Alps. 

Of  the  number  of  children  distributed  under  three  ages — 
685  were  from  7  to  1 1  years  old , 
4823  „        11  „  17        „ 

935  „         17„21 

With  the  exceotion  of  92  Protestants,  17  Jews,  and  19  Maliome- 
tans,  ail  belonged  to  the  Catholic  worship. 
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Before  their  detention — 
1417  belonged  to  trades ; 
565  to  agncultnre ; 
4461  were  without  profession. 

Since  their  detention — 
2797  were  serving  their  agricultural  apprenticethip, 
and    S443,    including    1022    prls,     were 
occupied  at  Tarious  manual  businesses. 
Considered  under  their  penal  relations— 
3163  belonged  to  the  class  of  acquitted  (Art.  66 

of  the  Penal  Code); 
197  only  to  that  of  the  sentenced  (Art.  67  and  69). 
61  were  detained  under  paternal  correction. 
Among  the  causes  of  condenmation,  personal  assaults  represent 
10  per  100;  simple   thefts,  cheating,  swindling,  &c.  55  per  100; 
vagrancy  and  mendicity,  35  per  100. 

When  talcing  into  account  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  re- 
formatory education  has  to  encounter^  we  must  set  down  as  chief, 
the  transfer  of  109  children  from  the  private  establishments  to  the 
central  houses.  The  causes  of  this  procedure  were  incorrigible  conduct 
or  attempts  to  escape.  Instances  of  the  last  mentioned  class  are  fre^ 
quent:  in  the  course  of  the  year,  152  children  succeeded  in  escaping, 
70  of  whom  were  not  recaptured.  17  only,  of  whom  4  were  recov- 
ered, or  somewhat  less  than  4  per  1000,  belonged  to  public  establish- 
ments. The  remainder,  to  wit,  80  per  1000,  belonged  to  private 
colonies,  and  principally  to  establishments  of  recent  foundation  in 
which  the  surveillance  has  not  been  yet  thoroughly  organised.  These 
escapes  becoming  latterly  more  frequent,  have  neen  chiefly  made  from 
houses  in  the  vicmity  of  large  towns.  I  have  felt  called  on  to  decide 
that  henceforth,  runaways  shall  be  confined  in  the  penal  quarters  of 
central  houses,  and  in  order  to  excite  greater  vigilance  I  shall  shortly 
take  measures  to  impose  a  fine  on  establishments  where  the  evasions 
can  only  be  attributed  to  negligence. 

In  the  interior  of  these  est]S>lishments,  the  principal  punishments 
are  the  cachot,  the  ordinary  cell,  and  the  diet  on  bread  and  water. 
The  severer  chastisements,  whose  duration  exceeded  fifteen  days, 
amounted  to  13  endured  in  the  cachot,  and  236  in  the  cell. 

Under  the  head  of  instruction,  4236  children,  i.e.  about  two-thirds^ 
were  completely  ignorant  of  letters  before  their  apprehension,  and 
afterwards  five-sixths  received  primary  instruction  m  different  de- 
grees. 1 21 1  only,  among  whom  are  included  a  portion  of  the  newly 
admitted,  still  remained  uninstructed. 

The  tables  devoted  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  establishment  for 
reformatory  education  contain  only  general  information.  This  de- 
partment of  the  service  shall  be  henceforward  a  subject  of  earnest 
attention,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  adults. 
Mean  time,  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  the  amount  of  disease  and 
mortality  has  not  exceeded  the  proportion  of  former  years.  The 
number  of  deaths  has  reached  152,  in  a  varying  population  of  9255, 
or  an  average  one  of  6000  young  detenus.      These  deaths  then  have 
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been  in  the  proportion  of  15  per  1000,  in  relation  to  the  floating 
number,  and  as  25  to  1000  in  relation  to  the  mean  number.  The 
ratio  Taries  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Institution.  In  quarters 
and  colonies  annexed  to  central  houses,  it  is  37  per  1000  ;  32  in  cor- 
rectional departments,  and  15  in  private  establishments.  These 
senziible  differences,  so  much  to  the  credit  of  these  last  named  in- 
stitutions, arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  agricultural  establish- 
ments receiving  country  children  for  the  most  part ;  and  because 
they  reserve  for  the  ateliers  of  the  central  housesj  those  whose  age 
or  physical  powers  unfit  them  for  the  labors  of  the  fields. 

Two  cases  of  mental  alienation  after  admission,  and  one  suicide, 
have  been  recorded. 

Finally,  the  last  table,  "Report  of  young  detenus  discharged,"  gives 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  and  comparing,  in  their  regard,  the 
general  and  partial  results  of  Keformatory  Education. 

1,162  discnarged,  of  whom  20  received  marks  of  approval,  quitted 
in  1852;  to  wit: 

From  Quarters  and  colonies  attached  to  central  houses       ...     401 
From  departmental  quarters   ...  ...  ...  ...     151 

From  private  institutions         ...  ...  ...  ...     610 

Of  this  number,  465  (40  per  100)  had  learned,  during  their  deten- 
tion, an  agriculture  mode  of  life. 
607  (60  per  100),   among  whom  were  164  girls,  dif- 
ferent trades  or  callings. 
The  agricultural  pupils  were  distributed  in  the  establishments  in 
the  following  proportions : 

Central  houses       ...  ...     167  (36  per  100  of  the  number  of 

laborers). 
Departmental  quarters         ...       25  (5  per  100),  — 

Private  colonies     ...  ...     273  (59  per  100),  — 

The  artisans  were  divided  in  the  manner  following : 

Central  houses    ...  ...     234  (34  per  100  of  the  total  number 

of  artisans), 
Departmental  quarters      ...     126  (18-5  per  100), 
Private  establishments      ...     337  (47  per  100). 
844  were  qualified  to  support  themselves,  viz. : 
283  discharged  from  central  houses, 

79  from  departmental  quarters, 
482  from  private  establisnments. 

Of  204  imperfectly  instructed,  and  declared  incapable  of  earning 
their  subsistence : 

71  belonged  to  the  first  establishments, 
52  to  the  second, 
81  to  the  third. 

950  children  received,  at  their  departure,  articles  of  dress  to  the 
value  of  25,546  fr.  34  c.  (26  fr.  15  c.  for  each  child). 

This  expense  was  thus  defrayed : 

By  central  houses        ...             ...  9,208  fr.  35  c.  (374  children). 

By  departmental  quarters          ...  1,145       „        (49      —      ), 

By  private  establishments          ...  15,192      99       (537      —      ). 
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Almost  all  received  usistaDCe  od  their  Journey.    Not  reeltoAiog 
those  who  received  from  the  prefecture,  (ill  default  of  estabtiihniesits) 
an  indemnity  of  15  centimes  per  Idagtie,  906  children  obtiJo^d  in 
this  way  n,B5l  fr.  11  c,  say  12  fr.  50  c.  each. 
Contributors  to  this  expense : 

Central  honses,  amount     4,518  fr.  61  c.  (366  liberated  children). 

Private  establishments       6,832       30      (500  —  ). 

If  these  figures  prove  that  the  instruction  during  detention,  and 
the  assistance  at  their  departure,  were  conferred  on  the  younic  de- 
tenus so  as  to  put  them  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  an  honest  living,  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  say  so  much  concernmg  the  future  settlement  of 
these  children.  Thus,  757  liberated  in  1652  returned  to  their  rela- 
tions, in  other  words,  to  the  bosom  of  bad  examples  and  evil  counsels 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  number  thus  given  back  to  their 
unhappy  connections,  365  nad  come  out  from  central  houses^  45  out 
of  departmental  quarters,  and  the  remainder,  347.  out  of  prirate 
establishments.  95  only  were  recommended  to  the  societies  of  pa< 
tronage  ;  5  by  the  central  houses,  26  by  the  departmental  institutions, 
and  64  by  the  private  establishments.  Pinallv,  148,  of  whom  18  had 
quitted  public  establishments,  have  been  settled  with  individual  em- 
ployers oy  the  care  of  the  Directors. 

The  after  fate  of  the  young  people  thus  liberated,  and  their  con- 
duct in  their  new  free  life — these  important  fieatures  of  the  oueation, 
are  the  points  on  which  the  administration  finds  itself  most  destitute 
of  precise  information.  The  limited  number  of  Societies  of  Pa- 
tronage suggested  to  the  Government  in  1847  and  1848,  the  wish  to 
organize  a  species  of  administrative  patronage  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Mayors  of  the  communes  to  which  the  liberated  chllaren  had 
returned,  and  these  mi^strates  were  to  transmit  to  Government, 
every  six  months,  written  reports  concerning  these  young  people. 
These  documents,  furnished  inih  zeal  and  intelligence  by  a  certain 
number  of  these  functionaries,  have  not  however  been  received  so 
generally  as  to  furnish  the  elements  of  a  statistic  report.  New  in- 
structions will  have  the  effect  of  supplying  this  deficiency  for  1853. 

But  to  exhibit  the  results  of  feformstory  instruction,  and  to  bring 
it  to  completion,  I  reckon  on  the  developement  of  the  Patronage 
institutions,  the  organization  of  which  will  be  presently  established 
by  the  rules  prepared,  in  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1850. 

There  are  8  foundations  of  this  description  in  actual  operation, 
and  reifdering  services  which,  despite  their  limited  extent,  are  not 
the  less  worthy  of  public  gratitude.  The  very  exact  reports  annu- 
ally published  by  the  society  for  the  protection  of  the  young  detenus 
of  the  Seine,  before  and  after  liberation,  exhibit  the  benents  which 
these  worlis  of  charitable  devotedness  are  calculated  to  confer  on 
society.  In  1852  it  sheltered  305  children,  171  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  class  of  those  absolutely  set  at  liberty,  and  134  to  those  out 
on  provisional  liberation.  28  of  this  number  have  withdrawn  from 
the  protection  of  the  society  j  27  have  been  given  up  as  incorrigible ; 
2  have  disappeared ;  6  who  were  out  on  leave  have  returned ;  and  1 6 
only  have  relapsed  into  bad  habits. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  other  societies  have  not|  hj  the  issue  of 
annual  reports,  furnished  additional  instances  of  their  tutelary  in- 
flueitce  :  it  is  still  more  sad  that  some  of  those  already  well  estab- 
lished have  almost  wholly  given  up  the  task  for  want  of  excitement 
and  enconragemeDt.  The  expectation  of  administrative  regulations 
interfering,  the  vagueness  of  the  principles  pervading  the  compo. 
sition  of  the  societies*  and  regulating  their  action,  have  contributed 
to  produce  this  relaxation  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  only  tem- 
porary. I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  delicate  matter  ;  that  adminis. 
trative  intervention  should  be  full  of  reserve  on  these  questions  of 
charity  ;  for  if  correctional  education  is  a  public  duty,  and  should 
be  the  business  of  the  state,  the  patronage  in  question  should  be 
purely  a  work  of  beneficence,  and  look  to  it  alone  for  support.  These 
considerations,  however,  cannot  excuse  the  absolute  nun-intervention 
of  the  State.  I  look  for  the  most  salutary  effects  to  an  organization 
which  shall  associate  in  this  mission  of  charitable  help,  the  represen- 
tatires  of  the  various  local  authorities,  those  of  agriculture,  of 
numnfacture,  and  those  persons  always  numerous  in  France,  and  ever 
ready  with  their  services  and  their  fortune  to  contribute  to  good 
works.  I  entertain  hopes  that  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  encourage 
such  useful  and  disinterested  services  by  honorary  recompenses. 

Moreover,  this  task  will  be  rendered  more  easy  by  the  measures 
I  hare  already  taken  for  the  exclusive  settlement  of  the  young  girls 
hn  religious  establishments,  and  the  enrolment  of  those  young  boys 
qualified  by  their  a^e,  their  strength,  and  their  moral  amendment, 
in  the  military  service.  The  regiment  for  these,  and  the  convent  for 
the  others,  constitute  a  patronage  already  organised,  and  one  offering 
to  society  the  surest  guarantees. 

To  conclude :  I  will  add  that  in  this  last  respect,  the  instruction 
g^ven  in  particular  institutions  of  the  young  detenus,  has  already 
produced  its  good  fruits  The  general  abstract  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  has  given  a  resume  of  the 
results  of  the  period  from  1842  to  1850,  has  stated  that  the  average 
number  of  the  relapsed  among  th^  liberated  children  of  seven  prin- 
cipal establishments,  had  varied  from  10  to  11  per  100.  If  we 
compare  this  with  the  ratio  given  above  for  the  adults,  (35  per  100 
for  the  men,  and  27  per  100  for  the  women),*  we  should  not  regret 
the  sacrifices  which  the  state  has  imposed  on  itself,  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  youthful  population. 

All  the  facts  relating  to  these  Schools,  as  stated  in  the 
Eepart,  are  nowr  before  the  reader.  Upon  these  facts,  and 
npon  these  onljfy  should  Mr.  Turner  have  based  his  arguments ; 
had  he  done  so,  his  letters  would  never  have  appeared ;  The 
Times  would  never  have  rolled  its  thunders  against  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Reformatory  movement  in  these  Kingdoms,  and 
there  would  be  no  occasion  now  for  explanation  or  argument. 

•  These  figures  are  reversed  in  that  part  of  the  Report  devoted  to 
adults— En. 
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Yet  ve  do  not  regret  this  occasion,  for^  if  it  be  correct,  as 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Becorder  Hill — '*  next  to  the  discovery 
of  a  true  system  is  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  what  is  held 
up  for  truth  is  not  so  in  reality'* — the  suspected  system,  when 
proved  true,  becomes  at  once  important  and  received, — and 
precisely  to  this  issue  has  the  English  Reformatory  School 
system  been  now  reduced ;  and  though  to  ''  unlace  their 
reputation  thus/' is  not  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Schools  sure,  yet  their  own  merits  make  them  safer 
than  if  supported  by  prejudiced  and  partizan  advocates. 

Claiming  then,  for  these  Schools,  no  aid  save  that  to  which 
their  true  value  and  merit  as  Beformatories  entitle  them,  we 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  JRepoH  of  M*  de  Fersigny,  and 
we  shall  compare  its  statements  of  successes  and  failures  with 
those  points  peculiar  to  even  our  Schools. 

The  first,  and  most  remarkable  fact,  stated  in  the  Report  va, 
that  whilst  the  working  of  the  system  is  admitted  to  be  ex- 
cellent, whilst  private  charity  is  confessed  to  have  been  so 
extensive,  that  in  December  1852,  85  private  Beformatorj 
Schools  were  in  operation,  sheltering  2,912  boys,  and  5 IS 
girls,  giving  a  total  8,425  juveniles,  yet  that  the  system  was 
open  to  this  embarrassing  evil, — eventually  a  great  part  of 
the  juvenile  population  of  France  might  be  thrown  for  support^ 
in  these  Schools,  upon  the  resources  of  the  Country.  The 
numbers  stand  thus : — 

In  Government  Penal  Schools         3,018 

In  Private  Schools  8,425 


Giving  a  Total  of  6,44S 


Of  these,  1,041  were  girls;  685  were  under  eleven  years  of 
age ;  4,828  were  between  eleven  and  seventeen,  and  985  were 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-one.  These  numbers,  the 
Bepori  states,  would  not  be  so  startling  were  it  not  for  the 
fact,  that  this  penal  school  population  is  an  increasing  one — 
that  is,  that  the  numbers  which  were,in  1887,only  1 ,898,  rose,in 
1842,  to  2,262;  in  1847  they  were  4,276;  in  1851,  5,407  ; 
and  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1852,  they  numbered,  as  we 
have  stated,  6,448. 

These  figures  are  disheartening  at  a  casual  glance ;  but  what 
is  the  fact  ? — That  notwithstanaing  this  terrible  "  population 
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crobsante/^  the  Beporl gives  emphatic  testimony  to  the  success 
of  the  system.  And  why  ?  Because,  though  the  population  of 
France  has  increased,  though  anarchy  and  civil  war  have  con- 
vulsed her  capital,  the  number  of  juveniles  at  these  Schools, 
charged  with  serious  offences,  has  nol  increased,  but  has  remained 
stationary,  at  an  average  amount  of  from  810  to  315  per  annum; 
whilst  the  number  charged  with  slight  offences  has  doubled. 
And  such  offenders  have  been  sent,  eightfold  to  the  Schools. 
In  short,  of  the  6,443  juveniles,  fifty-five  per  cent,  have  been 
guilty  of  dishonesty  and  theft;  thirty-five  per  cent,  have  been 
comaiitted  for  vagrancy,  and  ten  per  cent,  have  been  committed 
for  assaults. 

That  the  troubles  of  Prance,  during  the  years  1848-49, 
must  have  increased  those  committals,  is,  we  believe  an  admit- 
ted fact ;  but  it  should  also  be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that  when 
the  numbers  in  the  Schools  amounted,  in  1837,  to  only  1,393,  it 
was  under  the  old  system ;  and  if  the  numbers  rose  from 
4,276  in  1847,  to  6,443  in  1852,  it  may  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  the  law  of  1850  incited  the  charitable  to  open 
the  private  Schools  freely,as  the  Government,  by  that  law  agreed 
to  aid  such  Schools,  should  the^  be  found  worthy,  from  their 
practical  results;  and  thus  the  evils  of  mismanagement  of  the  in- 
stitutions through  the  hurry,  and  over  zeal  of  the  founders,  have 
been  increased  by  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  the  law  of  France 
to  the  necessary  requirements  of  those  Schools,  which  the  Go- 
vernment now  seems  inclined  to  swamp,  and  which  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  designates,  "  les  colleges  de  pauvres"  of  a 
'' population  croissante/' 

We  confess  that  in  all  these  statements  we  find  nothing  to 
excite  fears  of  failure  of  the  Reformatory  Principle  in  England, 
provided  we  do  not,  by  mismanagement,  expose  it  to  evils  as 
pregnant  in  corruption  and  neglect,  as  those  brought  upon  it  by 
false  friends  in  Trance.  Mettray  should  be  our  example  of  sue* 
cess ;  M.  de  Fersigny  complains,  not  of  the  great  parent  institu- 
tion,  but  of  the  schools  recently,  since  1850,  founded.  Until  the 
Legislature,  in  that  year,  by  that  vice  of  French  Governments— 
intervention,  urged  the  formation  of  these  Schools  upon  the 
country,  all  was  advancing  as  we  could  wish ;  but  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law  of  August  185  0,the  promise  of  Governmental  sup- 
port became  a  species  of  "  bounty,'^ oi  which  the  pious  and  humane, 
excited  by  zed,  took  too  ready  an  advantage ;  whilst,  to  the 
designing  and  the  knavish,  it  gave  cause  for  an  unholy  traffic — 
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thus  we  learn  that  the  mnxim  of  Adam  Stnitli  which  declares 
that  bounties  are  injurious,  because  *'  they  force  the  industry  of 
the  country  into  a  channel  less  advantageous  than  that  to  which 
it  would  run  of  its  own  accord,"  may  be  applied  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  feelings  of  a  people,  as  well  as  to  their  trading  specu- 
lations. That  we  are  not  incorrect  in  this  statement  is  proved 
by  the  Report,  which  shows  that  two  very  important  result* 
have  arisen  from  the  law  of  1850 — more  has  been  attempted  by 
the  zealous  than  could  be  accomplished ;  whilst  the  rogaish 
have  abused  the  system,  and  turned  it  to  a  selfish  account,  and 
have  attempted  to  improve  the  property  of  certain  landholders 
by  the  forced  labor  of  the  juveniles. 

The  grand  objection,  a»  M.  de  Persigny  states  it,  is,  however, 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  in  the  Schools.  We  have  indicated 
some  of  the  probable  causes  of  this  increase,  but  we  now  address 
ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  swelling 
aggregation, — ^they  are  twofold,  and  although  one  springs  from 
a  fault  in  French  law  and  in  the  French  national  character,  yet 
both  concern  the  people  of  these  Kingdoms  most  materially. 
The  first  source  of  increase  arises  from  the  entire  absence,  in 
the  French  Code,  of  any  provision  rendering  the  parent  respon- 
sible for  the  offences  of  the  child,  even  when  arising  from 
parental  ill  training,  or  carelessness;  the  second  source  of 
increase  is  found  in  the  vagrancy  of  a  poor  population;  a 
vagrancy  which,  if  not  checked,  becomes  vicious  ;  and  when 
checked  by  placing  the  children  in  the  Penal  School,  increases, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  returns  of  iuvenile  committals.  In 
our  mind,  England  is  open  to  both  these  sofurces  cf  evil,  and 
the  remedy  for  the  first  cause  of  increase  is,  as  we  view  it,  the 
remedy  also  for  the  second. 

Mr.  Turner  has  stated  that  parents,  needy  or  depraved, 
have  frequently  permitted  their  children  to  become  vicious,  or 
have  made  them  so  that  they  mif<ht  be  convicted  of  crime, 
and  then  sent  to  the  Penal  School,  where  they  would  ba  fed, 
clothed,  and  taught,  free  of  charge ;  and  in  these  designs, 
he  asserts,  that  the  magistrates  have  unconsciously  aided 
the  guilty  parents  by  committing  the  chiklren  to  the 
Schools.  As  we  understand  the  statement,  it  merely  amounts 
to  this — that  the  parent  is  allowed  to  act  thus  because  the 
Legislature  of  France  is,  like  our  own,  too  much  wedded  to 
old  views  of  penal  legislation  to  understand  the  great  prin* 
ciple  so  ably  advocated  by   Mr.    Frederick   Hill,   by   Mr. 
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Pearson,  and  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory — ^that  of  Parental 
Responsibility.  It  is  no  argument  against  the  working  of 
the  Reformatory  Schools,  it  is  only  convicting  the  Legislature 
of  ignorance,  or  of  a  carelessness  which  is  hardly  less  than  a 
crime.  If  it  were  an  argument  against  the  principle  of 
Beformatory  Schools,  Mr.  Turner's  own  eicellent  institution, 
now  so  flourishing  at  Bed  Hill,  should  have  been  closed  thirty- 
three  years  ago — because,  even  then,  as  Mr.  Holford  wrote, 
*'  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philanthropic  Society  know,  that  parents  have 
often  accused  their  children  of  crimes  falsely,  or  have  ex- 
aggerated their  real  offences,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  that 
Society  to  take  them ;  and  so  frequent  has  been  this  practice, 
that  it  is  a  rule  with  thoee  who  manage  that  Institution)  never 
to  receive  an  obiect  upon  the  representation  of  its  parents, 
unless  supported  by  other  strong  testimony  *** 

To  these  abuses  was  the  most  excellent  and  christian  insti- 
tution of  its  class  in  these  Kingdoms  exposed  in  the  year  1821, 
and  that  it  is  not  less  exposed  to  them  in  our  own  time  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  Bev.  William  Brown,  Chaplain 
of  the  General  Prison  at  Perth,  that  of  87  juveniles  committed 
to  that  gaol  in  the  year  185S,  26  had  father  and  mother  liv- 
ing, and  only  13  of  tiie  87  were  orphans,  t 

The  same  Chaplain,  in  his  Beport  for  the  year  1852,  stated, 
that  of  9D  juveniles  in  custody,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1862,  in 
the  General  Prison,  65  were  not  driven  to  crime  by  actual  des- 
titution. Of  the  OS,  the  parents  of  60  were  said  to  be  honest 
and  industrious ;  those  of  16  were  of  the  opposite  character ; 
the  circumstances  of  57  were  good,  those  of  19  were  bad ;  and 
only  17  of  the  9S  prisoners  were  orphans. 

Miss  Carpenter,  who  possesses  the  ability  of  Mrs.  Fry, 
combined  with  the  zeal  of  Sarah  Martin,  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  great  amount  of  crime,  arising  from  the  non-responsibility 
of  parents,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  of  checking 
juvenile    crime  is  by    making    the  parent  feel  the    duty 


*  See  **  Thoughts  on  The  Criminal  Prisons  of  this  Coontry,  oceasioned 
by  the  B&l  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  Consolidating  and  Amend- 
ing the  Laws  Relating  to  Prisons,"  By  George  Holford,  Esq.,  MP.. 
London :  Bivington.  1621.  pp.  44,  45. 

t  See  "  Appendix  to  the  Fifteenth  Reportof  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Prisons  in  Scotland,  for  the  jear  1853."  No.  IX. 
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under  which  he  lies,  both  to  society  and  to  Gbd,  for  the  moral 
control  of  his  offspring.  * 

This  excellent  lady  has,  as  evidencing  the  effects  of  parental 
neglect,  condensed  the  following  cases,  of  prisoners  under  17 
years  of  age  confined  in  the  Preston  Prison,  and  recorded  in 
the  28th  Report  of  its  Chaplain,  the  veteran  chanipion  of 
Prison  Eeform — the  Eev.  John  Clay  : — 

•*  A,  aged  16.  First  offence.  •  I  ran  away  from  my  work,  and 
they  kept  saucing  me  at  home  for  having  done  so.  I  then  ran  away 
from  home,  and  ffot  into  bad  company.  Was  now  and  then  at  a 
Sunday  School,  but  can't  read. '  Weekly  earnings  of  the  familj 
jC2  &s.  Parents  are  sober,  but  they  never  attend  a  place  of 
worship. 

**  B.,  aged  12.  Second  offence.  Has  a  drunken  and  profiifzrate 
father,  who  could  maintain  his  family,  and  earn  2U.  weekly.  The 
father  has  been  three  times  in  prison. 

"  C.,  aged  10.  Third  offence.  Has  a  drunken  and  brutal  father, 
who  allowed  the  child  to  acquire  bad  habits  without  making  anj 
attempt  to  restrain  him. 

<<  D.,  aged  12.  First  offence.  Both  parents  drunken.  Three 
children  at  home.  Earnings  of  the  family  22^.  The  boy  never  went 
to  anv  school. 

"  fi.,  aged  16.  First  offentfe.  Father  dead  four  years.  Mother 
in  Manchester  with  five  other  children.  Boy  got  into  bad  company, 
and  ran  away  from  Manchester.  Has  attended  National  and  Sunday 
Schools  five    years.    Mother  appears  blameless. 

'^F.,  aged  14.  First  offence.  *  My  parents  live  in  Preston. 
Father  is  a  weaver,  and  gets  I2s,  weekly  besides  7s,  6rf.  for  collecting 
for  a  burial  club.  He  gets  drunk  every  Tuesday  night  after  he  comes 
from  collecting.  My  eldest  sister  is  a  two-loom  weaver,  and  earns 
17s,  6d.  net  (1)  Mj  next  sister  is  a  two-loom  weaver,  and  gets 
9«.  6d.  Another  sister  is  a  dress-maker,  and  gets  Is*  or  d«.  I  got 
about  4  <.  or  5<.  ;  but  I  was  just  going  to  be  be  put  on  two-looms,  and 
should  have  got  9«.  6<f.  I  have  a  brother  a  shoemaker,  who  gets 
about  12*.*  Total  earnings  of  this  family  upwards  of  £3  !  The 
boy  has  been  to  a  Sunday  School  five  years,  but  can  read  verj 
little. 

"  G.,  aged  14.  First  offence.  '  Father's  wages  30«.,but  he  joined 
a  turn-out.  Father  sometimes  teetotal,  but  drinks  now.  Parents 
never  go  to  a  place  of  worship  ;  some  of  the  children  go  now  and 
then.  *    This  boy  cannot  read  a  letter,  but  evinces  good    feeling. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  family,  when  the  father  is  at  work, 
are  £2.  1*. 

"H.,  aged  15.  First  offence.  Parents  have  seven  children. 
Total  earnings  of  the  family  £%  12*.  '  Father  drinks  almost  every 
Saturday  night,  and  sometimes  on  Sunday.     He  never  attends  chapef, 


•  See  "Juvenile  Delinquents,  Their  Condition  and  Treatment."     B,v 
Marj  Carpenter,    p.  150. 
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(Bom.  Cath.)  but  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  attend,  and  show 
me  A  good  example. '  Boy  affected  to  tears,  and  being  his  first 
oifence  good  hoprs  may  be  entertained  of  his  permanent 
amendment. 

"  I.,  aged  14.  First  offence.  Mother  dead.  Father  a  drunkard. 
Earnings  of  the  family  23*.  The  boy  quite  ignorant,  and  never 
entera  a  place  of  worship. 

**  *  The  above,*  says  Mr.  Clay,  *  constitute  the  whole  of  our 
Juvenile  Offenders  now  in  confinement ;  during  the  month  we  have 
discharged  seven  Irish  children,  aged  from  9  to  16, — who  had  been 
sentenced  to  short  imprisonments  for  begging ;  and  who,  when  at 
Hberty,    tramp    about    the    country    and     maintain     themselves    by 

We  all  feel  the  full  force  of  this  stateinent ;  but  when  to  it 
are  added  the  facts  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph,  Chaplain 
of  Chester  Castle,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Convic fed  Prisoners  ;  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Pla^e  of  Repentance  ;  recorded  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute 
Juveniles ;  recorded  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  in  his 
Social  Evils  ;  Their  Causes  and  their  Cure;  recorded  in  Rev. 
Mr.  Garwood's,  The  Million- Peopled  City  ;  recorded  in  Rev- 
Mr,  Vanderkiste's,  Narrative  of  a  Six-years*  Mission, — who, 
reading  these  books,  will  not  agree  with  us — that  Parental 
Responsibility,  made  legally  binding,  must  be  the  ground 
work  of  success  in  the  Reformatory  movement  P* 

Terrible  lessons  these  books  teach;  yet  they  only 
prove  anew  the  truths  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill 
who  writes,  in  his  essay,  Crime^  Its  Amount  ^Causes  and  Uemeiy, 
— "  ^!ot  only  should  the  parent  whose  child  falls  into  crime,  be 
compelled,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  to  pay  its  cost  in  prison  (or 
in  default  be  himself  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  forced  to  toil  for 
his  maintenance,)  but  be  required  also  to  indemnify,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  party  injured,  if  not  to  pay  part  of  the  reason- 
able expense  of  the  prosecution ;  if  it  be  thought  that  such  a 
rule  would  press  hard  upon  parents,  let  it  always  be  remembered 
that  the  loss  and  expense  must  fall  on  somebody ;  and  surely  it 
is  less  hard  that  it  should  fall  on  the  child^s  parent  than  on  any 
one  else.  Nevertheless,  to  provide  for  peculiar  cases,  it 
might  be  proper,  as  it  certainly  would  be  liberal,  when  a 
parent  could  show  to   the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  or  other 

*  See  those  various  works  above  named  analyzed,  and  the  cases  referred 
to  quoted  atlength,  in  the  Irish  Quabtbrlt  Kbyiew,  VoL  III.  No.  10. 
p.  299,  Art.  ••  The  Garret,  The  Cabin,  and  the  GaoL**  And  see  Vol. 
lY.  No.  13v  p.  1.  Art.  "Our  Juvenile  Oiminals:— The  Schoolmaster  or 
The  Gaoler;**  and  No.  U,  p.  361,  Art.  '<  Reformatory  and  Ragged 
Schools.** 
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appointed  auihorityj  that  he  had  used  all  reasonable  means  to 
prevent  his  child  from  becoming  a  criminal,  for  the  state  to 
pay  part  of  the  expense  entailed  by  the  child's  misconduct " 
This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  principle  of  the  Industrial 
Beformatory  Schools  Bills  introduced,  for  Sootbuid,  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  for  England  and  Walei^  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  although  the  latter  was,  we  believe,  introduced  in  the  first 
instance  by  that  excellent  gentleman  Mr.  Adderley,  the  member 
for  North  Staffordshire,  who  has  done  very  considerable  service 
to  the  Beformatory  movement  by  his  able  essay,  Tra$uporiaium 
Nat  Necenarv.  True  it  is,  that  although  these  Bills  have 
caused  considerable  and  violent  displays  of  sectarian  feeling, 
whilst  their  provisions  were  being  discussed  in  the  House,  jet 
to  the  friends  of  the  movement  one  fact  was  as  patent  as  gratify- 
ing, and  both  were  in  the  extreme — the  full  and  compbte  ex- 
cellence of  the  great  principle  of  the  BiUs  was  never,  even  by 
the  most  rancorous  opponent,  for  one  moment  questioned  or 
disputed. 

Pabektal  Brsponsibiutt,  however,  must  be,  in  any  Bill, 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  important  points.  Without  this 
Eksponsibility  no  security  can  be  given  to  the  friends  of  the 
Beformatory  Movement  that  the  objects  of  the  Schools  may  not 
be  abused.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his.  most  admirable  pamphlet, 
Mettray,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  teUs 
us  that  he  is  ''  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  this  refinement 
of  wicked  forethought  in  the  breasts  of  parents,''  which  would 
incite  them  to  make  their  children  vicious,  thatthev  might 
thus  become  the  juveniles  of  the  Penal  School,  and  be  no  longer  a 
burthen  to  those  who  should  be  their  guardians  and  nurturers; 
yet  we  have  shown,  from  Mr.  Holford's  book,  what  any  of 
the  books  above  named  will  prove,  the  blackness  and 
foulness  of  parental  wickedness  in  these  Kingdoms.  Mr.  Hall 
himself  states,  on  the  authoritv  of  the  BepaH  of  M.  de  Per- 
signy,  that  in  some  of  the  Schools  fNOT  in  Mettray,)  many 
parents  have  given  up  their  children  in  tne  hope  of,  themsdiveSf 
"  deriving  a  sometimes  criminal  benefit  from  the  improvement 
in  the  capacities  of  their  children  through  educational  treat- 
ment/' He  adds, — ''The  French  government  have  met 
this  by  detaining  for  the  full  term  aS  young  d^nus  whose 
families  would  be  likely  to  mfdce  this  sort  of  profit  of  their 
children's  criminality.*'  And  Mr.  Hall,  writing  of  this  parental 
crime,  is  of  opinion,  in  which  we  most  unhesiUitingly  join  him, 
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that  "in  this  coantrj  it  would  be  choked  by  the  proposdi 
plan,  of  making  the  parents  liable  to  contribute  to  the  inaiu- 
tenanoe  of  tbeir  children  in  the  place  of  education/'  * 

Tbtii  the  Frencb,as  a  people,  are  less  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
Pakxntal  fiRSPONsiBiLiTY  than  ourselves,  is  admitted;  and 
IheirFouudling  Uospitalsi  and  other  institutions  in  which 
<diildxea  are  reared,  even  during  the  lives  of  the  parents,  openly 
and  confessedly,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
gives  color  to  the  fact,  were  such  color  necessary.  We 
have  never  known  a  Frenchman  who  could,  we  have  never 
read  the  work  of  a  French  author  which  did^  acknowledge 
the  theory  of  Parental  Besponsibility.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  from  first  to  last  in  his  Repari, 
does  not  suggest  Parental  Bbsponsibility  as  the  best  means 
of  checking  the  further  increase  of  that  "*  population  croissante,*' 
of  which  he  so  much  complains.  He  does,  it  is  true,  recommend 
that  tliese  Beformatories  should  be  more  carefully  watched  and 
inspected ;  he  does  not  recommend  that  they  should  be  abolished; 
his  chief  remedies  consist  in  beaureauism,  government  sur- 
veillance/ and  attaching  the  schools  to  religious  institutions; 
and  he  indulges  in  the  hope  that  as  these  juveniles  grow  into 
youths,  the  pressure  of  their  numbers  upon  the  funds  and 
resources  of  the  Schools  may  be  lessened  by  drafting  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  whole  into  various  branches  of  the  military 
service.  M  de  Persigny  never  contemplates  the  adoption 
of  the  true  remedy — Parental  Besponsibility  :  he  knew,  at 
least  he  had  before  him,  the  same  evidence  which  enabled  Mr. 
Hall  to  tdl  us,  that  since  the  rule  of  detaining  for  long  periods, 
juveniles  whose  parents  were  suspected  of  having  qualified 
them  for  the  school  in  the  hope  of  afterwards  profiting 
by  the  instruction  which  they  might  receive,  ''there  has 
been  a  sensible  increase  in  the  pN>portiou  of  cases  in 
whieh  parents,  in  the  time  of  judgment  being  pronounced, 
came  forward  and  proposed  themselves  to  take  charge  of  their 
children  instead  or  letting  them  go  to  the  Beformatory  Insti- 
tution/* t  But  the  Minister  oontenta  himself  with  the  old 
French  expedient  of  Beporters,  Inspectors,  and  other  officials, 
forgetful,  or  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
management  and  not  in  the  princijJe ;  that  the  weakness  was  in 

•  See  Mr.  HaU*8  Leolure,  "  Meitnj."  p  p.  54.  5d. 
t  Ibid,  p.  34.  Note  b. 
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defective  law,  not  in  the  discipline  of  the  institutions.  That 
England  is  exposed  to  these  evils^  arising  firom  the  non-re* 
cognition  by  the  Legislature  of  complete  Parental  Bespon- 
siBiLiTY,  and  which  have  brought  upon  France  all  the  chief 
embarrassments  incident  to  an  increasing  population  of  child 
criminals,  has  been  already  proved;  but  upon  this  point,  before 
we  introduce  the  important  evidence  of  Mr.  Recorder  HiU,  of 
Miss  Carpenter, and  others,  given  before  the  Committee  of  1852 
on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  we  would  here,  as  prepara- 
tory, insert  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  in 
his  speech  delivered  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1858. 
He  said,  and  his  evidence  is  valuable  as  that  of  one  who  has 
been  the  most  important  officer  of  a  large  gaol  for  more  than 
thirty  years — 

**  The  prison  with  which  I  am  connected  is  the  prison  which 
receives  offenders  from  the  whole  of  that  division  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  containing  little  less  than  500,000  inhabitants ;  and  it 
is  in  mj  power  to  say  that  during  the  last  six  months  not  more  than 
fifty- three  juvenile  offenders  have  been  committed  to  gaol  for 
infractions  of  the  law.  But  here  is  the  point  to  which  I  am 
addressing  myself.  Out  of  these  fifty-three  sent  to  prison,  not 
fewer  than  forty-four  came  from  homes  and  families  in  which  the 
fathers  and  mothers  had  it  in  their  power  to  provide  eflTectuallr 
for  the  physical  and  educational  wants  of  their  children,  as  well 
as  for  their  nurture  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  fact  that  out  of 
these  fifty-three  children  so  committed,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
fort)'-four  whose  family  earnings  exceeded  thirty  shillings  per  week. 
In  some  instances  the  earnings  of  parents  and  children — which 
should  go  into  one  common  purse  belonging  to  that  home— in 
some  cases  the  earnings  amounted  to  fifty  shillings  per  week ;  in 
other  cases  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  week;  and  m  oUiers  to -not 
less  than  five  pounds  weekly.  Need  I  tell  you  any  more  in  urging 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  those  profligate,  careless,  and 
neglectful  parents  provide  for  the  education  necessary  to  restore 
their  erring  children.  I  could  show  you  instances  of  this  extra^ 
ordinary  neglect,  combined,  often,  with  extraordinary  brutality. 
It  is  known  to  several  persons.  Members  of  Parliament,  here 
present,  from  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  that  men  whose 
earnings  were  about  thirty  shillings  per  week  frequently  spend  the 
greater  part  in  purchasing  intoxicating  drinks  ana  in  aebauchery. 
These  men  come  home,  and  treat  their  children  and  their  wives 
with  a  violence  I  cannot  describe.  A  man  of  this  sort  went  home, 
inflated  with  drink,  took  hold  of  his  children,  and  threw  them  into 
the  canal.  I  could  hardly  believe  the  statement  when  made  by  one 
of  those  children,  but  I  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was 
literally  true.  One  of  those  children,  who  was  driven  into  repeated 
crime  by  this  infamous  father,  was  at  last  sentenced  to  transportation, 
but  happily  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  at 
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that  admirable  institation  at  Red  Hill.  The  younger  brother  of 
that  unfortunate  child  will,  I  hope,  be  placed,  within  a  very  short 
time»  under  the  care  of  Miss  Carpenter,  at  Kingswood.  It  was 
only  last  week  that  two  children  were  committed  for  the  first  time, 
charged  with  a  very  trifling  offence.  They  told  me  that  their  father 
icept  two  cow«,  the  milk  from  which  he  sold;  that  he  was  well 
•employed,  and  that  his  earnings  were  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family 
in  great  comfort.  And  these  two  boys,  owing  to  the  deplorable 
strike  that  has  taken  place  in  my  town,  were  actually  turned  out 
of  doors  by  their  father.  They  were  told,  in  plain  terms,  if  they 
could  not  bring  anything  in,  they  should  not  come  there.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion,  when  addressing  my  unfortunate  prisoners  m  the 
chapel,  I  dwelt  upon  the  great  question  of  parental  responsibility. 
One  of  my  hearers  sent  for  me  next  day,  to  complain  that,  although 
he  had  done  his  best  for  his  child,  he  was  afraid  he  would  turn  out 
bad.  He  said  he  had  done  all  he  could ;  he  had  even  turned  him 
out  of  doors,  but  he  was  no  better.* 

Mr.  Clay  remarks^  thai  although  this  parent  had  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  moral  conduct  of  a  child  should  be,  he  proved  by 
his  threat  of  turning  the  boy  out  of  doors  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  Parkntal  Responsibility.  If,  however,  a  Reformatory 
Institution  had  been  established  in  Preston,  upon  the  principle 
of  Mettray,  Bed  Hill,  or  alas!  that  we  should  write  it,  that  which 
after  thirty  years  of  admitted  utility,  was  closed,  at  Stretton  -on- 
Dunsmore,  the  father  would  have  been  entitled  to  send  his  son 
to  that  institution  upon  paying  a  certain  sum  for  his  support. 
Establislimentsof  this  class  are,amongst  others,  those  forwhichthe 
Lord  Advocate's  and  Mr.  Adderley's  Bills  provide ;  had  these 
Bills  been  Acts  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Clay  would  never  have  been 
driven  to  deplore  the  hopeless  im potency  for  good  which  the 
despairing  father  evinced,  when  expressing  a  determination  to 
cast  his  child  upon  that  "stony-hearted  stepmother,'*  the  street. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  of  Miss 
Carpenter,  and  of  Captain  Williams,  we  shall  hereafter  adduce, 
upon  the  subject  of  Paebntal  Responsibility  ;  it  is  in  evi- 
dence, founded  u|)on  practical  experience,  and  far  above  that 
knowledge  which  is  derived  only  through  "  the  spectacles  of 
books."  Every  man  who  knows  the  history  of  the  movement 
should  be  acquainted  with  these  theories ;  from  their  complete 
adoption  must  the  success  of  the  Reformatory  Institutions 
spring;  from  the  ignorance  of  them  does  that  increase  of  juvenile 
committals  arise  in  France — ^from  the  ignorance  of  them  have 

*  See  ''Report  of  the  Proceedings  of   the  Second  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools,  Held  at 
fiirniuigbam,  December  20th,  1853.**  pp.  7^-76. 
46 
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vast  expenses  been  entailed  upon  these  Kingdoms ;  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  legislatare  to  acknowledge  Parental 
Eesponsibility  has  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  been  forced  to  write — 
''  The  expence  of  our  present  system  is  enormous,  we  commit  and 
recommit^  each  recommittal  being  a  certain  cause  of  increased 
future  expence,  as  the  culprit  is  but  hardened  in  vice  by  contact 
with  his  fellows.  From  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1852^  on  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  of  the 
number  of  criminals  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age  committed 
to  prison  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  we  learn  that  in  1860 
the  total  number  of  these  juvenile  offenders  was  7,070.  Of  these 
about  tliree-tenths  were  under  1 8  years  of  age ;  and  of  757,  un- 
der 16  years  of  age,  and  remaining  in  prison  on  the  Ist  November 
1851,  205  had  been  imprisoned  once  before,  90  twice,  49  three 
times,  and  85  four  times  or  oftener ;  45  were  illegitimate,  329 
had  lost  one  parent,  103  were  orphans,  327  were  unable  to 
read,  554  had  no  trade  or  occupation.  Had  these  children 
been  committed  to  some  Reformatory  School,  we  might,  we 
would,  have  been  spared  the  increased  expenditure  on  their 
committal,  and  they  would  have  become  good  and  virtuous 
rather  than  more  determinedly  vicious."  Without  this  Parental 
Responsibility  the  movement  in  France  or  England  must 
become  a  failure  iu  its  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  a  blunder  in 
its  inception.  We  here,  for  the  present,  close  our  consideration 
of  the  first  cause  of  the  assumed  embarrassment  of  the  Refor- 
matory principle  in  France,  (there  is,  we  admit,  an  embarrass- 
ment of  some  Schools)  and  turn  to  the  examination  of  that 
second  cause  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  but  a  consequence 
of  the  first — Vagrancy. 

As  has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  stated,  vagrancy 
is  a  prolific  source  of  evil  in  all  countries.  Mr.  Clay's  Re^orU, 
in  common  with  those  of  every  Prison  Chaplain,  prove  the 
monstrous  evils  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  temptations 
which  this  wandering  life  uecessarily  affords,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  theft  which  it  furnishes  to  the  more  evil  disposed.  In 
France,  the  numbers  in  1851  charged  with  vagrancy  amounted 
to  7,528,  the  numbers  convictea  amounted  to  8,236 ;  in 
1852  the  numbers  charged  as  vagrants  were  7,956,  the  numbers 
convicted  were  8,674.  In  the  former  year  those  charged  with 
mendicancy  were  8,150,  those  convicted  9,285 ;  in  the  latter 
year  those  charged  were  8,248;  those  convicted  9,411.* 

*  See  "  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  1852,*' 
Moniteur,  June  9,  1854. 
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These  nuRibers  are  large^  but  how  many  of  the  vagrant 
and  mendicant  javeuiles  may  not  have  been  driven,  sent,  or 
perjaitted,  nay,  reared  to  these  courses  by  parents  ?  With  no 
law  of  Parental  Rissponsibtlity  in  force,  the  parents,  be 
their  numbers  great  or  small,  have  escaped  with  impunity; 
and  that  they  wiU  long  escape,  Uiat  the  '^  population  croissante'^ 
will  increase,  that  the  French  Reformatory  Schools,  recentlj^ 
established, will  become,  more  and  more,  **  colleges  de  pauveres^' 
is,  we  fear,  a  certainty,  as  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  can  dis- 
cover no  bt)tter  means  of  checking  the  assumed  evil,  than  by 
immuring  the  male  juveniles  in  the  Schools,  from  wbich  they 
^all  be  drafted  to  the  army,  and  by  transferring  to  the 
convents  the  sole  management  of  the  females,  who  may  thus 
be,  as  M.  de  Persigny  hopes,  >by  a  species  of  moral  and 
religious  contagion^  reformea  and  rendered  useful  members  of 
society.  These  are  plans  of  reformation  which  cannot  be 
attempted  in  England ;  and  as  to  their  efficiency  in  France, 
we  believe  tliey  iwill  but  add  to  (the  very  evil  they  are  meant  to 
countoract.  But  if  a  large  number  of  the  male  and  female 
juveniles  were  reformed  by  these  schemes  of  M.  de  Persigny, 
the  population  of  young  criminals  would  still  increase  with 
the  incjjeasing  population  of  the  Empire.  The  private  charity 
of  the  people  wiU  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exhibit  itself 
in  the  active  cause  of  these  Institutions,  for  assuredly,  the 
Government  intends  to  swamp  the  system,  by  taking 
the  entire  number  of  Schools  into  its  own  care,  by  an 
amalgamation  of  the  various  sma^l  colonies  into  large 
district  establishments,  to  be  supported  from  the  present  pubUc 
general  taxes,  or  from  a  future  special  imposition  :  and  ail  this 
could  be  accomplished,  the  present  Schools  could  be  rendered 
eminently  useful,  if  Parental  Responsibility  were  recog- 
nised, and  if  a  better  and  more  careful  system  of 
man^ement   were  carried    out   in  the  Schools  established 

The  facts  relating  to  the  evils  of  vagrancy  are  most  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  these  Kingdoms.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his 
Repart  on  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  for  the  year 
1851,  ^ves  a  most  interesting  and  valuable,  (but  to  which 
of  his  ReporU  will  not  these  terms  apply)  account  of  the 
sources  of  vagrancy,  and  of  the  great  amount  of  cost  it  yearly 
adds  to  the  returns  of  prison  expenses.  All  of  our  readers 
are  fully  aware  of  the  vast  benefits  conferred  upon  the  locality. 
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by  the  establishment  of  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools;''^ 
but  even  there  the  want  of  some  defined  law  of  Parsntal 
KflspoNSiBiLiTY  has  been  nroved  a  source  of  vagrancy ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  Schools  have  been  not  alone  compelled  to 
witness  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  from  the  Schools,  that 
they  might  be  taught  to  beg,  bat  have  been  forced,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  to  raise  the  rate  of  assessment,  an 
increased  police  force  being  fonnd  indispensable.  These  facts 
are  proved  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Repori  hy  the 
Sural  Police  Committee  to  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the 
County  of  Aberdeen^  at  their  Annual  Meeting^  on  1st  May, 
1854,  and  which  we  have  received,  through  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory.    The  Report  states : — 

"  It  is  particularly  deplorable  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  653  women, 
and  456  children  with  adults,  and  17  juveniles  wandering  alone,  are 
reported.  This  is  a  most  undesirable  state  of  things  ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  bad  as  a  life  of  vagrancy  is  for  men,  it  is  infinitely 
worse  for  women  and  children.  In  immediate  connection  with  this, 
it  seems  worthjr  of  notice,  that  by  the  published  returns  of  the 
various  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen,  it  appears  that  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  of  last  year,  a  number  of  children  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Schools,  corresponding  very  much  with  the 
numbers  encountered  by  the  Police. 

Thtfre  can  he  little  doubt  that  they  were  taken  from  school  by  worthiest 
parents  and  relatives^  to  be  employed  during  the  fine  weather  in  the 
lucrative  trade  of  begging.  This  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  law  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  neglected  juvenSes  at  Industrial 
Schools,  and  one  at  least  equally  strong  against  that  system  of 
thoughtless  almsgiving  which  tempts  parents  to  remove  their  children 
fron  institutions  where  they  would  be  carefully  trained  and 
instructed. 

The  number  of  Gipsies  and  Tinkers  has  increased  more  than  a 
half.  The  number  reported  this  year  is  830,  or  adding  1  -8th,  934 — 
last  year,  601 — two  years  ago,  320 — previous  to  which  they  had 
almost  disappeared  from  the  county.*'f 

To  precisely  the  same  effect,  in  many  point^s,  are  the 
evidences  furnished  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  reports  tlie  statement  of 
a  prisoner  thus  : — 

"  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  Hereford, 
having  travelled  throughout  the  county  in  1844  and  1845  with  a 

*  Hee  Irish  Quarterly  Rbview,  Vol.  IV.  Ko.  IS,  pp.  50  to  65, 
and  No  14.  pp.  383  to  386. 

f  See  the  '*  Report,"  p.  4.,  see  also,  for  an  account  of  the  causes  of 
Vagrancy  and  Crime  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Thomson's  "  Draft  Report,  by  Sub- 
Committee  of  Rural  Police  of  County  of  Aberdeen,  on  Uie  causes  of 
the  Recent  Increase  of  Vagrancy  and  Crime  in  the  County,"  1852. 
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Bazaar, — and  also  on  other  business.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  criminals  are  vagrants  and  tramps,  who  infest  the  county  in  the 
summer  and  autumn^  under  pretence  of  hop  pickin>?,  cider  making, 
&c.  1  have  passed  scores  of  them,  on  the  same  day,  between  Leo- 
minster and  Weobly.  Their  mode  of  existing  is  this  -.—following 
each  other  in  twos  and  threes  from  village  to  village,  and  farm  to 
farm, — they  obtain  some  food,  and  are  never  refu«$ed  cider.  Thus 
they  travel  through  the  county,  sleeping  in  outbuildings  and  barns. 
The  labor  test  keeps  them  from  the  casual  ward  of  the  Unions,  and 
in  the  winter  they  flock  in  droves  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Blenavon, 
Dowlais,  and  other  iron  works  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  South  Wales,  where  they  beg  or  steal  in  the  day  time,  and  sleep 
at  night  in  the  cabins,  and  >ibout  the  furnaces.*  .  .  .  . 
In  Herefordshire,  low  cider-houses — where  beer  also  is  sold — abound. 
In  the  city  much  better  order  is  maintained  ; — vagrants  are  appre- 
hended, or  sent  out  of  the  liberties ;  but  several  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  hold  out,  as  it  were,  a  premium  to  vagrants,  by 
allowing  to  every  one  who  calls  for  it,  bread,  cheese,  and  cider. 

Amongst  these  are  Sir  R P ,  Bart.,  B  B , 

Esq. ;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  family  near  Weobly,  and  others.  This 
I  have  ascertained  from  parties  who  have  frequented  these  places, 
and  with  whom  I  have  conversed  while  journeying  from  town  to 

town.     In  fact  I  was  at  Sir  R P— — — *s  about  a  horse  we 

had  purchased  from  his  steward  ;  and  that  gentleman  (the  steward) 
told  my  partner  and  me  that  he  has  known  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tramps  to  call  for  the  relief  in  one  day.  We  saw,  then,  about  a 
dozen  waiting.t  These  are  the  parties  who  form  the  bulk  of  crimi- 
nals in  Herefordshire,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  present 
system.  ...  In  Weobly,  a  very  small  place,  ahnost 
every  fifth  or  sixth  house  deals  in  cider.  .  .  I  saw,  one 
morning,  at  a  place  called  Fembridge,  upwards  of  twenty  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  turn  out  of  a  barn  where  they  had  spent  the  night, 
and  pass  on  to  their  different  stations  of  begeing  and  plunder : — not 
even  following  the  example  of  the  brutes,  by  giving  themselves  a 

good  shake Large  quantities  of  cider  are 

left  exposed  in  vats  in  outbuildings.  I  have  seen  tramps  sitting  in 
the  lanes  on  a  morning,  dozing  round  a  fire  the^  had  fed  all  night, 
with  an  old  bucket  partly  full  of  cider  which  they  had  stolen  from 
some  neighbouring  farmer.  Thev  made  no  secret  of  it. 
I  have  frequently  purchased  fowls  from  these  parties  for  a  mere 
trifle.  "J 

*  This  throws  some  light  on  the  excessive  rate  of  criminality  in 
Monmouthshire . 

t  It  is  not  very  many  years  since  mistaken  charity  thus  encouraged 
the  idle  and  the  vagabond  at  the  mansion  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
respected  Lancashire  families. 

X  See  **  Chaplain's  Twenty-eighth  Report  on  the  Preston  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Presented  to  the  Magistrates  of  Lancashire,  1851.''  Preston: 
Clarke,  1852,  pp.  58,  59.  For  an  account  of  English  Vagrants  gener. 
ally,  see  Mayhew's  **  London  Labor  and  the  I^ndon  l*oor,''  Vol.  L,  pp 
246  to  261. 
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So  far  we  have  written  of  Mettray  as  if  there  were  some 
evidence  of  failure  in  the  working  of  its  system.  We  have 
adopted  this  course  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  real 
source  of  the  embarrassment  of  some  ill  managed,  recentlj 
established^  fieformatory  Schools  in  France — and  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  showing  the  bearings  of  this  topic  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these  Kingdoms.  But  what  is  Mettray 
in  reality  ?  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  went  there  six  years  ago,  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  an  amiable  delusion  ;  he  left  the  institution 
convinced  of  its  efficacy,  the  defender  of  its  principles,  and  made 
the  explanation  of  those  principles  the  chief  topic  of  his  able 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  his  borough  at  the  succeeding 
sessions — Michaelmas,  1843.  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  Recorder  of 
Doncaster,  visited  Mettray  in  September,  1853,  and  he  went 
there  believing,  like  Mr.  Hill,  that  it  was  but  a  good  man's 
folly.  He  returned,  and,  again,  like  Mr.  Hill,  his  first  act  was 
a  public  demonstration  of  bis  complete  approval  of  the  system. 

In  his  Lecture,  read  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society,  on  the  4th  of  last  March,  Mr.  Hall  gave  a 
most  important  account  of  the  institution  at  Mettray — it  is 
peculiarly  valuable  now,  when  so  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  by  the  most  influential  friends  of  the  movement,  through 
a  misconception  of  the  perfect  testimony  borne,  by  M.  de 
Persigny,  to  the  success  of  the  colony ;  mistakes  which  can  only 
have  arisen  from  that  acquaintance  with  the  Seport  k> 
be  gathered  from  the  most  imperfect  epitomes  given  in  the 
French  newspapers.  And  indeed  this  document  of  the  Minister 
can  only  be  understood  by  a  careful  study  of  it,  as  given  in  the 
MonUeur. 

Mettray,  Mr.  Hall  states,  is  more  like  a  watering  place 
than  a  penal  establishment.  There  are  no  locks,  or  bolts,  or 
walls — and  the  boys  can  escape  if  they  please,  but  escape  is 
always  punished  severely — recapture  is  almost  certain— only 
one  of  those  attempting  to  run  away  has  been  successful  in 
evading  pursuit.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  all  the  necessaries  required  in  the  institution  shall 
be  manufactured  in  it,and  that,  as  far  as  posaible,all  those  manu- 
factured shall  be  consumed  by  the  inmates  Colonists  more 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  trades  teach  the  less  advanced ; 
a  cow-house  containing  twenty  cows  is  attended  by  those  of  the 
boys  mean  for  agricultural  labor ;  several  hundred  acres,  part 
tlie  property  of  the  Society,  (part  held  on  lease)  are  cultivated 
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by  these  boys,  the  land  being  divided  into  four  farms,  each 
pos!$essing  a  complete  set  of  farm  buildings,  and  managed  by- 
its  own  "  family/' 

The  workshops  are^  as  far  as  possible,  placed  under  the  care* 
of  workmen  of  good  character,  who  have  passed  through  thef 
kistitutioD.  The  children  are  put  to  such  business  as  they 
may  select,  and  for  which  they  show  a  capacity,  regnrd  being 
had  to  the  trades  in  which  their  parents  and  connections  may 
be  engaged.  Thus,  for  example,  children  from  Paris,  and 
other  large  towns,  are  generally  put  to  tailoring  and  washing ; 
tailoring,  however,  each  boy  is  taught  for  a  certain  period 
— sofScient  to  enable  him. to  keep  his  own  clothes  in  repair  if 
necessary.  Children  from  sea  ports,  or  desirous  of  becoming 
seamen,  are  exercised  in  all  the  working  of  sails  and  yards,  in 
a  portion  of  tlie  ground  shaped  like  the  horizontal  section  of  a 
large  ship,  and  all  are  exercised  in  gymnastics.  All,  capable 
of  learning,  are  taught  music  and  singing  on  Wilhem^s  system. 
The  food  is  simple — and  the  clothes  consist  of  coarse  pantaloons, 
blouse,  and  loose  wooden  sabots ;  on  Sundays  a  smarter  blouse, 
and  shoes,  are  worn.  The  Refectory  is  also  the  Dormitory ; 
eadi  colonist  has  his  hammock,  and  at  night  these  are  slunfg 
across  the  room,  the  head  of  one  boy  being  to  the  feet  of  him  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  with  a  passage  between,  and 
thus  whispering  is  prevented ;  the  room  is  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  rows  of  hammocks  slung  in  this  way ;  the  chef,  or 
sous-chef  sleeps  in  the  same  room,  in  a  hammock  a  little  more 
comfortable  than  the  boys'.  Each  colonist  has  two  open  shelves 
for  his  clothes  and  dressing  apparatus,  and  the  entire  room 
being  exposed,  tends  to  produce  order  and  neatness,  and  a 
premium  is  given  to  those  who  keep  their  clothes  in  a  condition 
to  be  worn  beyond  the  fixed  time. 

The  cost  per  day  of  each  colonist  is  as  follows  : — bread,  3d ; 
clothes,  a  considerable  fraction  less  than  l^d,;  fire  and  light, 
2-1000  of  a  penny ;  washing,  4-1000  of  a  penny  ;  the  board 
of  the  officers  of  the  establishment  amounts  to  only  7d  per  day. 
There  are  ten  houses,  besides  four  farm-houses,  occupied  by 
the  colony;  the  dimensions  of  each  house  are  12  metres  by 
6.66,  two  stories  high,  the  ground  floor  being  occupied  by 
work-shops ;  each  house  contains  one  family,  each  family  num- 
bers 42  persons,  consisting  of  two  officers — the  chef  and  sous- 
chef — and  40  colonists.  Two  of  the  colonists,  called  eldei^ 
brothers,  are  elected  quarterly  from  the  members  of  the  family 
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by  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot,  the  election  being 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  directors.  These  elder  hrotken  are 
distinguished  by  a  scarlet  band  on  the  left  arm,  and  they  assist 
the  chef  and  sous-chef  in  preserving  order  and  discipline. 
Every  colonist  gives  a  formal  salute  when  passing  any  of  the 
staff  of  management,  and  the  salute  is  always  returned  witli 
the  most  serious  gravity ;  all  signals  and  calls  are  made  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  the  boys,  when  moving  together,  march 
in  double  line.  In  the  Refectory  they  stand  until,  at  a  signal 
from  the  chef,  grace  is  said  by  one  of  the  cobnists;  all  then 
seat  themselves,  and  refrain  from  touching  the  bread  until  soup 
has  been  served  to  them.  The  colonists  labor  during  ten  hours^ 
two  additional  hours  are  devoted  to  the  usaal  branches  of 
primary  instruction.  All  the  children,  save  those  of  the  farm- 
houses,  are  taught  together  in  the  same  class  room  ;  instruction 
is  given  to  the  monitors  at  a  different  hour,  and  children  in 
hospital,  and  those  in  cellular  confinement,  are  also  taught.  In 
summer  the  school  hours  are  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  in 
winter  by  lamplight  at  morning  and  evening. 

Those  who  leave  the  school  are,  if  necessary,  provided  with 
places  by  the  Patronage  Society,  the  principle  of  which  is,  that 
the  associated  patrons,  men  of  all  ranks,  bind  themselves  to  take 
the  care  of  at  least  one  discharged  criminal  at  a  time,  to  bind  him 
apprentice,  and  to  guide  him  by  moral  andreligious  counsel.  The 
patronage  lasts  for  three  years ;  but  the  care  of  Mettray  does 
not  end  here ;  through  clergymen,  magistrates,  and  others,  it  ex- 
cises a  moral  support,  rather  than  a  surveillance,  over  the  young 
man  by  this  means ;  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  who 
undertake  to  observe  his  conduct,  return  ev^  six  months  an 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Soci- 
ety. Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  frequently 
spend  their  Sundays  there ;  the  house  is  always  open  to  them 
if  they  bring  a  certificate  of  good  conduct;  when  out  of  work 
they  may  return  to  it  until  provided  with  employment ;  if  sick 
the  hospital  of  the  colony  is  free  to  them.  Those  at  a  distance 
are  encouraged  to  correspond  with  the  colony,  and  every  letter 
is  carefully  and  punctually  answered ;  relapses  into  crime  are 
not  followed  by  abandonment,  and  although  the  dangeroua 
example  of  taking  back  to  the  colony  a  fallen  brother  is  never 
witnessed,  vet  every  exertion  is  made,  frequently  with  success, 
to  reclaim  him. 

These  are  the  evidences  and  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Hall,  in  his 
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n&w  invaluable  Lecture,  They  are  the  facts  to  which  Mr,  Hill, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  and  Mr.  William  Cotton,  bear  witness  ; 
they  are  the  facts  to  which,  M.  Demetz,  in  his  Report,  which 
we  shall  presently  introduce,  affords  the  proofs  ;  and  when  the 
increased  number  of  committals  of  1852,  over  those  of  1847, 
are  dolorously  referred  to  by  well  meaning,  but  nervous 
philanthropists,  it  would  be  well  if  they  remembered  the  causes 
of  this  increase,  to  which  we,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
paper,  referred;  they  should  remember  in  addition,  a  fact  stated 
by  Mr.  Hall,  that  owing  to  the  success  of  the  system  the 
public  are  no  longer  unwilling  to  prosecute  for  Hight  offences ; 
whilst  the  authorities  have  applied  to  these  very  offences,  long 
terms  of  reformatory  treatment ;  so  that  the  6,443  juveniles 
of  the  year  1852,  include  a  large  number  of  the  4,276  of  1847, 
and  of  subsequent  committals.  Mr.  Hall  also  draws  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Minister  of  Criminal  Justice,  in  his  Report 
published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  9th  of  last  June,  attributes 
the  number  of  prosecutions,  especially  for  minor  offences,  not 
so  much  to  any  increase  of  crime,  but  to  the  increased  number 
and  efficiency  of  the  rural  pohce. 

We  have,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  placed  this  sketch  of 
the  present  position  of  Mettray,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hall,  before 
the  reader ;  we  shall  now  insert  some  very  remarkable  opinions 
expressed  by  him,  in  stating  the  impression  produced  upon 
his  mind  by  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  at  the  Colony  : — 

"  We  were  taken  by  a  decent  old  woman,  who  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  porter,  to  a  capacious  hall,  which  we  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  class-room.  For  the  time  it  was  quite  unoccupied,  and  whilst 
waiting  there  for  a  conductor  we  observed  at  one  end  of  the  room  a 
bust  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1853 :  under  the 
bust  is  the  following  inscription,  an  extract  from  his  will — '  J'ai 
voulu  vivre  mourir  et  ressusciter  avec  eux.' 

"At  the  other  end  is  the  bust  of  the  present  Emperor,  with  the 
following  inscription  :  '  Ce  n'est  pas  la  volonte  de  votre  pdre  qui  est 
au  ciel  ^u'un  seul  de  cespetitsperissent.' (Matt,  xviii.  14.)*  Various 
appropriate  drawings  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  was  a  manuscript  list  containing  the  names  of  305 
colonists  who,  during  the  three  months  ending  31st  June,  1853,  had 

fiven  no  occasion  for  punishment.  Out  of  this  list  forty-seven  names 
ad  been  struck  out,  shewing  that  those  individuals  had  given  occa- 
sion for  punishment  since  the  preparation  of  the  libt.  A  list  of  this 
description  is  made  up  at  the  ena  of  every  quarter,  and  hung  up  for 
public  inspection  in  the  class-room  during  the  ensuing  quarter :  the 
fear  of  being  excluded  from  this  list  is  found  to  operate  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  good  behaviour. 

*  This  is  a  mistake,  the  inscription  is  over  the  crucifix,  as  Mr.  Hall» 
informs  us.— £o. 
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'*  We  next  went  to  the  principal  chapel ;  there  is  also  another 
smaller  chapel,  which  we  saw  afterwards,  for  the  use  of  theSisters  of 
Charity  :  the  larger  chapel  is  for  the  use  of  the  colonists.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  the  prisouers  in  cellular  confinement  take  part  in  the 
service ;  the  cells  having  been  for  that  express  purpose  built  behind 
the  altar :  the  smaller  chapel  is  placed  between  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital with  which  it  communicates  bv  means  of  open  windows.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  larger  chapel  is  a  list  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  wall  at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
founders,  t.e.  of  all  donors  of  100  francs  and  upwards  in  one  sum; 
the  names  of  Protestants  are  found  there  as  well  as  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  colonists  attend  twice  on  Sundays,  but  there  is  no  week-day 
service,  the  directors  wishing  to  accustom  the  boys  to  such  habits 
and  practices  only  as  they  will  be  able  to  continue  in  the  world  in 
after  life. 

<'  The  founders  of  the  institution  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  influ- 
ences of  religion  as  affording  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  refor* 
mation  of  criminals,  and  the  words  Maison  de  Dieu  are  inscribed  in 
the  front  of  the  church  as  an  acknowledgment  that  unless  the  Liord 
build  the  house  their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  it.  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1.) 
The  proportion  of  communicants  is  considerable,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  at  the  approach  of  the  Kf  eat  festivals  there  is  always  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  infractions ;  but  as  a  check  to  prevent 
applications  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion  from  indirect 
motives,  a  double  punishment  is  inflicted  on  all  communicants  for  all 
faults  committed  within  the  week  following.  A  great  point  is  also 
made  of  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  speaking  of  a  country  in  which  even  those  who  most 
cordially  admit  the  obligation^  entertain  what  in  England  would  be 
regarded  as  extremely  lax  notions  on  the  manner  of  complyhig  with 
it.  All  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  this  is 
only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  children  of  different  per- 
suasions. M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin,  the  president  of  the  society,  is 
himself  a  Protestant ;  children  of  that  faith  are  sent  to  a  Protestant 
colony  at  Sainte  Foy  ;  if  by  any  rare  accident  a  non-christian  child 
should  be  sent  to  one  of  these  colonies,  it  must  follow  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  rest.  Therp  is  family  prayer  in  each  house  morning 
and  evening. 

"  Much  counsel  and  instruction  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  elder  brothers  which  could  not  be  given  with  equal 
eflect  by  the  superior  officers,  whose  interference  for  purposes  of 
exhortation  is  thus  reserved  for  graver  occasions.  The  instinctive 
love  of  popularity  and  power  which,  productive  thought  it  be  of  so 
many  bad  effects,  is  surely  implanted  in  our  nature  for  good  and 
beneficent  purposes,  must  necessarily  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  aspire  to  the  office  of  elder  brother. 
A  mixture  of  indirect  motives  seems  to  be  inevitable,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  younger  members  will 
counteract  the  tendency  to  oppression  which  almost  invariably 
exhibits  itself  when  power  is  vested  in  youthful  hands  ;  and  officers 
who  are  elected  by  one  body,  and  are  responsible  to  another,  will  be 
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e:iercised  in  the  performance  of  duties  often  of  extreme  delicacy. 
This  institution  of  elder  brothers  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mainsprings  of  the  system  ;  it  eives  the  body  of  colonists  living 
together  in  the  same  house  the  habit  of  acting  together  for  the  com- 
mon  comfort  of  their  domestic  relations,  which  is  a  considerable 
step  towards  the  creation  of  the  esprit  de  famille.  This  is  still  further 
promoted  by  another  regulation  which  to  English  ears  may  sound 
rather  fanciful,  but  I  was  assured  that  it  is  found  to  be  of  consider- 
able effect  in  the  colony  of  Mettray.  I  have  already  spoken  of  a 
gereral  quarterly  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  colonists  whose 
conduct  has  been  blameless  during  the  last  quarter  :  a  similar  weekly 
list  for  each  family  is  hung  up  in  the  family  room  :  in  addition  to 
this,  and  to  the  other  obiects  which  mifffat  be  expected  in  such  a 
place,  we  saw  on  the  walls  of  the  house  which  we  inspected  the  model 
of  a  ship,  and  a  piece  of  embroidery  with  the  words  Dieu  Seul. 
These^  and  probably  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  had  been  sent 
to  the  particular  family  as  a  sort  of  votive  offering  by  liberated 
colonists,  formerly  members  of  the  family,  and  were  in  each  instance 
the  proper  handiwork  of  the  donor.  The  use  that  they  are  put  to 
b  this  ;  whenever  the  particular  family  presents  what  may  be  com^ 
pared  to  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  week  ending  on  any  given 
Saturday,  t.e.,  when  no  one  member  of  the  family  has  received 
punishment  during  the  week,  these  offerings  are  displayed  upon  tb^ 
walls  of  the  family  house,  and  so  continue  until  some  member  of 
the  family  has  received  punishment^  upon  which  the  ensigns  of 
honour  are  immediately  struck,  and  the  family  has  to  beg^n  over 
again  its  course  of  good  behaviour.  Objects  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times presented  bv  the  directors  as  a  sort  of  collective  reward  to 
the  family.  On  the  death  of  M.  De  Courteilles,  a  month's  good 
behaviour  without  a  single  punishment  was  held  forth  as  the  means 
by  which  a  family  mijo^ht  obtain  an  engraved  copy  of  his  portrait ; 
which  at  the  end  of  nve  months  had  in  this  manner  been  added  to 
the  insignia  of  honour  of  every  family. 

"  We  were  told  that  the  ^eat  body  of  the  members  of  every  family 
take  a  most  lively  interest  m  having  these  insignia  disi>layed,  and  are 
thereby  induced  to  make  great  exertions  in  correcting  the  vicious 
tendencies  of  the  weaker  members ;  the  mauvais  sujet  becomes  the 
obiect  of  the  most  lively  solicitude,  not  merely  with  the  superior 
Officers,  the  chefs  and  sou-chefs  of  the  family,  and  the  elder 
brothers,  but  with  the  whole  body  of  his  brethren  jointly  and 
severally.  This  certainly  is  a  most  powerful  engine  :  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  society  awake  to  prevent  the  offence  from  coming  ;  the  cares 
of  the  whole  family  applied  to  weaoi  the  wayward  from  his  wilful- 
ness. The  objector  will  say  that  the  motives  are  indirect ;  but,  if 
it  be  often  true  that  those  who  come  to  scoff  remain  to  pray,  we  may 
surely  hope  that  the  cares  which  have  been  beg^n  from  a  low  motive 
are  ultimately  continued  from  the  very  highest.  The  directors  of 
the  institution  consider  that  they  have  succeeded  in  imbuing  the 
colonists  with  the  esprit  de  famille.  I  think  it  must  be  conceded 
that  they  have  excitea  a  spirit  much  holier  and  more  efficient  than 
the  mere  esprit  de  corps.     If  everybody  is  sincerely  striving  to  make 
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everybody  good  I  will  not  enter  into  a   metaphysical  analysis  of 
motives. 

'•  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a  family  has  been  known  to 
petition  for  the  expulsion  of  an  incorrigible  member ;  it  was  natural 
but  somewhat  selfish.  It  is  a  more  characteristic  trait  that  on  one 
occasion  a  family  compelled  one  of  its  members  to  give  back  a 
book  which  he  had  received  aa  a  prize,  he  having  displaced  himself 
by  subsequent  bad  conduct.  On  occasion  of  a  public  subscription 
for  the  sufferers  by  an  inundation  at  Lyons,  the  wnole  establishment 
volunteered  to  give  up  a  meal,  that  the  cost  of  it  might  go  as  their 
contribution.  The  appetite  of  one  poor  fellow  was  stronger  than 
his  charity,  and  he  preferred  having  his  dinner,  which  was  served  to 
him  as  usual  without  objection,  but  his  comrades  punished  him  by 
sitting  at  table  with  him  whilst  he  ate  it. 

*'  But  you  will  ask  whether,  to  produce  these  results,  there  must 
not  be  something  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  a  family  as  well  as 
in  its  organisation  ?  There  is.  Every  man  who  has  reflected  on 
the  subject  must  have  observed  the  power  of  assimilation  exercised 
by  majorities  over  minorities :  the  families  are  constituted  with  a 
view  to  apply  this  power  to  the  fullest  advantage.  With  one  ex- 
ception the  families  are  permanent ;  when  a  young  man  has  once 
become  a  member  of  any  riven  family  he  remains  in  it  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  colony ;  it  is  obvious  that  where  the  ties  of  blood  are 
wanting  it  is  of  importance  that  the  ties '  of  domestic  intimacy 
should  be  unbroken.  The  way  then  in  which  the  families  are 
formed  is  this  ;  in  their  original  constitution  no  regard  was  had  to 
the  classing  together  of  persons  whose  terms  of  detention  would 
expire  at  the  same  time,  but  if  anything  the  contrary.  Vacancies  in 
each  family  occur  then  from  time  to  time,  and  are  from  time  to  time 
supplied  from  the  new  colonists  sent  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  principle  of  the  distribution  bein^  that  of  associating  the  smallest 
possible  proportion  of  the  raw  and  uncultivated  with  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  colonists  already  trained  to  the  system  and  im- 
bued with  its  spirit.  But  you  may  object  that  the  division  must  be  re- 
rlated  by  the  number  of  vacancies.  Here  the  exception  to  which 
have  alluded  comes  into  play.  The  children  sent  to  them  are 
sometimes  little  past  the  age  of  helpless  infancy:  I  saw  one  of  five 
years  and  a  half.  For  the  younger  children  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  have  a  special  family  which  is  only  provisional,  and  out 
of  which  they  are  draughted  into  their  permanent  families  as  from 
time  to  time  they  are  considered  to  be  qualified :  you  will  at  once 
perceive  that  this  affords  the  ready  means  of  equalising  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  comers.  It  must  be  particularly  noticed  that 
there  is  no  probationary  or  experimental  association  of  the  new 
comers,  even  for  the  shortest  period ;  that,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
would  leave  the  good  element  in  the  minority.  The  knowledge  of 
the  child's  character  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  before  classing 
him,  is  obtained  partly  by  a  diligent  enquiry  into  his  antecedents, 
partly  by  sending  an  experienced  person  to  escort  him  to  the  colony, 
and  on  the  journey  to  give  full  scope  to  the  bent  of  his  character, 
and  if  possible  acquire  his  confidence. 
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"  Another  important  feature  which  we  did  not  even  hear  mentioned, 
is  the  school  for  pupils.  The  founders  of  Mettray,  feeling  that  the 
assistance  of  a  body  of  officers  specially  qualified  for  the  purpose  was 
indispensably  necessary^  as  one  of  their  very  first  steps,  even  before 
the  first  stone  of  their  buildings  was  laid,  called  around  them  twenty 
young  men  of  respectable  families,  and  invited  them  to  take  part  in 
the  experiment.  These  young  persons  took  upon  themselves  a  life 
of  sel^devotion^  they  put  on  the  farmer's  dress,  submitted  to  the 
discipline  they  were  to  enforce  upon  others,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  inspiration  of  their  chiefs  ;  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  re- 
ceived the  first  colonists,  only  ten  in  number.  This  disproportion  of 
the  active  force  to  the  mass  which  was  to  be  acted  upon  was  proba* 
bly  greatly  conducive  to  the  early  success  of  the  undertaking :  any 
lack  of  experience  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  teachers  being  the  majority  ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the 
number  of  colonists  had  sensibly  increased,  not  only  had  the  teachers 
acquired  some  experience,  but  the  first  comers  had  been  partially  as- 
similated, and  orderly  conduct  would  still  have  the  predominance  of 
numbers.  This  preparatory  school  is  still  continued,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stafi^  at  Mettray,  but  to  prepare  offi- 
cers for  the  numerous  institutions  of  the  same  nature  that  are  spring- 
ing up  in  every  direction.  It  is  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  refor- 
matory colony,  except  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  called  upon  or  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  management;  they  are  not  received  before  the 
completion  of  their  fifteenth  year,  nor  unless  they  are  persons  of 
irreproachable  morality,  and  fairly  masters  of  the  knowledge  taught 
in  the  primary  schools.  If,  as  must  occasionally  happen,  the  supe- 
rior education  which  a  young  man  receives  in  this  school  expands  the 
germs  of  self  conceit,  or  calls  out  a  display  of  exceptionable  motive**, 
e  receives  an  intimation  that  he  has  mistaken  his  mission,  and  is 
requested  to  withdraw. 

"  As  far  as  is  practicable  no  person  is  employed  in  the  institution, 
even  as  contre-maStre,  who  has  not  passed  through  this  school.  The 
pupils  are  the  subject  of  the  mo.«t  affectionate  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  directors,  and,  what  to  an  Englishman  appears  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  his  self  devotion,  M.  Demetz  lives  in  common 
with  his  officers  and  pupils.  We  saw  the  room  in  which  they  all  of 
them  live  on  their  sevenpence  a  day. 

''  Another  matter  of  which  we  heard  much  and  saw  very  little,  is 
the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  great  use  which  is  made  of  honorary  distinctions,  special  instruc- 
tions and  privileges  as  rewards  for  regular  good  conduct ;  a  few 
prizes  are  also  given  for  special  good  conduct ;  the  loan  of  a  knife 
or  the  like  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  an  inexpensive  mode  of  giving 
pleasure.  If  a  colonist  distinguishes  himself  by  the  energy  of  his 
labour  he  receives  an  extra  allowance  of  soup  at  dinner,  but  in  no 
instance  is  any  reduction  of  the  regulation  allowance  of  food  inflicted 
by  way  of  punishment.  Offences  requiring  domestic  correction  are 
of  course  of  constant  occurrence.  The  punishments  in  use  are  con- 
finement, hard  labour,  erasure  from  the  list  of  honour,  cellular  con- 
finement in  the  light,  cellular  confinement  in  the  dark,  sending  back 
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to  the  central  bouse  of  correction  ;  whipping  18  absolutely  ezcloied.* 
In  certain  classes  of  cases  the  charge  was  at  one  time  tried,  and  tbe 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  colonists  themselves,  the  directors  re- 
serving only  the  prerogative  of  mitigation ;  hut  that  has  since  been 
abandoned  as  takmg  up  too  much  time.  When  an  offence  is  com- 
mitted the  punishment  is  never  inflicted  on  the  instant ;  the  over* 
looker  takes  the  culprit  to  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
leaves  him  to  his  own  thoughts  for  a  while,  giving  him  time  to  000I 
before  the  director  inquires  into  the  case.  By  far  the  most  e^ctusH 
of  these  punishments  is  found  to  be  cellular  confinement,  but  great 
pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  lamentable  consequences  which  are 
said  to  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  it  in  some  prisons.  A 
portion  of  every  day  is  devoted  to  out-door  labour  at  breaking  stones 
or  cleaving  wood  ;  the  cells  are  placed  behind  the  altar  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  detenus  take  part  in  the  services  of  the  church  ; 
they  receive  instruction  according  to  the  system  introduced  by  M. 
Villars  into  the  penitentiary  of  Paris,  and  the  directors, '"- 


the  almoner,  pay  them  frequent  visits.  It  is  found  that  the  foil 
scope  which  is  thus  given  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  ezhortatiooa 
of  religion,  and  the  instinctive  desire  for  liberty,  produce  the  most 
astonisning  effects  on  the  most  indomitable  natures. 

"  Once  a  week  the  registers  are  made  up,  comprising  a  sort  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the  conduct  of  each  colonist ;  the 
more  salient  points  are  made  the  subject  of  admonition  and  exhor- 
tation, by  M.  Demetz,  before  the  whole  colony  assembled  after 
morning  service  on  Sunday :  some  natures,  after  having  resisted 
every  other  mode  of  treatment,  have  yielded  to  this.  These  registers 
form  a  succession  of  records  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  hu- 
man  nature  ;  every  peculiarity  of  manner  and  conduct  down  to  ^le 
careless  tying  of  the  neckcloth,  is  noted  there. 

*<  There  is  also  another  register  of  which  I  heard  nothing  on  the 
spot,  but  which  has  been  since  brought  to  my  notice.  Bvery  chef 
d'  atelier  makes  a  daily  return  indicating  the  degree  of  industry  ex- 
hibited by  every  voung  person  under  his  superintendence ;  upon  this 
return  is  based  the  additional  allowance  of  food  allowed  to  the  more 
industrious :  once  a  month  the  members  of  each  workclass,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  chef  d*  atelier,  prepare  from  these  returns  a 
list  of  the  class  according  to  the  order  of  merit  in  respect  of  industry 
only.  These  lists  are  read  before  the  assembled  colony  the  first 
Sunday  in  every  month,  and  the  five  most  deserving  in  each  class 
have  a  premium  of  five  francs  added  to  their  little  capiti^  in  the 
Savings'  Bank.  The  experience  of  Mettray  is  that  .the  besetting 
weakness  of  the  colonists  is  idleness :  on  that  account  they  provide 
this  special  stimulus  for  the  encouragement  of  industry.  I  have 
been  informed  that  another  use  is  made  of  this  list,  which  may  afford 
a  useful  hint.  It  is  tlte  w«iy  of  idleness  to  imbibe  a  special  dislike 
for  the  particular  employment  to  which  it  is  set :  how  is  the  manager 
to  draw  the  line  between  a  culpable  facility  of  change,  and  the  dispi- 

*  The  quarter  of  punishment,  as  it  is  called,  is  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  Cherry  Hill  Prison,  Philadelphia. 
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riting  coosciousnesa  that  the  destination  however  uncongenial  is  ir- 
revocable ?  At  Mettrav  it  is  held  ont  to  them  that  they  may  change 
when  they  have  fair] y  plaeed  themselves  amongst  the  fir»t  Ave  of  the 
class  to  which  they  have  been  assigned :  by  that  time,  of  course,  the 
wish  for  change  ha«^  in  general,  passed  away.'* 

We  have,  in  a  fonoer  portion  of  this  paper,  inserted  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  these  Eeformatory  institutions^  and  in  an  appendix 
we  have  added  a  reprint  of  the  original :  we  now  insert  a  trans- 
lation of  all  the  important  parts  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
present  year,  on  the  condition  of  Mettray,  recently  published 
by  M-  Demetz ;  and  we  have  reprinted  the  original  in  the  second 
appendix  to  tliis  paper.  This  we  think  the  proper  course,  and 
the  most  gratifying  to  those  who  are  disheartened  by  the 
Report  of  M.  de  Persigny ;  as,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  HalPs 
Leciure^  it  will  prove  to  tliem  the  groundlessness  of  fear, 
doubt,  or  hesitation,  as  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
reformatory  movement  in  France  : — 

REPORT  OF  M.  DEMETZ,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   COLONY   OP  METTRAY, 

Okntlemsn, 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  you  have  honored  Mettray  with  your  benevo- 
lent patronage,  for  every  year  continues  to  establish  hy  repeated 
success,  the  triumph  of  the  moral  principle  which  is  the  very  soul 
of  your  work  :  the  past  and  the  present  warrant  the  promises  of  the 
future.  The  fftcts  which  we  are  about  to  present  for  your  informa- 
tion, will,  we  hope,  make  you  sharers  of  our  own  conviction  in 
this  respect. 

In  our  preceding  Report  we  bound  ourselves  to  respect  what  our 
honored  friend,  M.  Le  Vicorate  de  CourteiUes  had  organized  with 
such  devotedness,  such  persevering  efforts,  and  often  at  the  expense 
of  painfiil  drudgery.  We  have  been  faithful  to  our  word,  and  now 
we  shall  have  merelv  to  give  an  account  of  certain  improvements,  the 
advantages  of  whicn  have  been  made  manifest  to  us  by  time  atid 
experience. 

At  the  opening  of  this  colony,  we  divided  our  young  population 
into  families,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  to  this 
organization,  we  owe  the  success  of  Mettray. 

On  Sundays,  a  report  is  made  in  presence  of  the  assembled  colony, 
of  the  conduct  of,  and  the  work  done  by  every  family,  and  then,  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Every  child  that  merits  it  gets 
encouragement,  and  every  family  whose  conduct  has  been  satisrac- 
tory,  receives  a  premium.  This  emulation  in  the  family  continues 
to  produce  good  results.  But  this  was  not  enough  ;  we  conbidered 
that  it  was  possible  to  give  a  greater  impetus  to  this  emulation  in 
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ffood  conduct,  by  extending  it  from  the  individuftl  to  the  family,  and 
from  the  family  to  the  entire  colony. 

With  this  view  we  have  established  an  honorary  prize  awarded  to 
the  family  that  has  shown  itself  irreproachable  during  the  past 
week  :  this  is  a  banner  with  the  national  colors,  uid  this  simple 
Legend — Colony  of  Mettray.     Honor  to  the  Family.     •     •    •        ^ 

During  exercise,  the  family  that  has  merited  this  distinction^ 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  colony  whose  standard  it  bears.  This 
svmbol,  a  striking  public  teatimonj  of  blameless  conduct,  arresta 
the  attention  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  Mettray  :  their  praises 
are  not  wanting  to  the  meritorious  family  who,  joyous  and  elated, 
find  therein  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  duty  :  the  other  families  reel  an  equal  desire  to  obtain  the 
precious  oanner,  and  all  endeavour  to  excel  their  fortunate  rival. 

This  eager  struggle  as  to  who  shall  do  best,  promotes  the  moral 
design  of  the  institution  in  proportions  better  exhibited  by  figures, 
than  by  the  most  eloquent  words. 

Before  the  inaug^ation  of  our  flag,  the  number  of  our  children 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  honor,  was  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount 
of  our  inmates  :  it  is  now  74*5,  and  we  may  add,  that  during  the 
last  three  months,  there  have  been  admitted  thirty-seven  children 
who  could  not  compete  for  the  prize,  as  under  our  regulations^  no 
colonist  can  be  placed  on  the  honorary  list,  till  he  has  been  exempt 
from  punishment  for  three  months. 

Owin^  to  the  same  influence,  the  number  of  children  consigned  to 
the  penitential  department,  which  was  formerly  an  average  of  2 
per  cent,  per  day,  is  now  reduced  to  1  *25  per  cent. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  such 
a  satisfactory  result  in  so  short  a  time,  if  we  had  not  striven  from 
the  beginning,  to  enkindle  by  all  possible  means,  a  sense  of  honor  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children.  We  ceased  not  to  repeat  to  them,  that 
they  were  received  at  Mettray,  on  their  parole  in  a  certain  sense ; 
and  that  to  a  truly  honorable  heart,  no  barrier  was  so  insurmount- 
able, and  thev  felt  the  full  force  of  our  observation.  Out  of  1,679 
boys  admittea  to  Mettray,  up  to  1st  January,  1854>  one  only  de- 
serted ;  and  his  name  is  a  word  of  contempt  among  his  comrades. 
Not  a  single  evasion  has  been  attempted  since  the  begging  of  the 
current  year,  t 

When  a  fire  is  reported  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  unhappily, 
accidents  of  this  sort  occur  but  too  frequently  of  late,  our  boys 
betake  themselves  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  double  quick  time, 
and  frequently  give  proofs  there  of  the  greatest  courage  ;  but  we 
are  careful  to  insert  in  our  regulations,  that  boys  who  have  been 

*  The  name  of  the  successful  family  is  inscribed  on  a  shield  attached 
to  the  fing-Btaff. 

t  This  statement  proves  that  Mettray  cannot  be  included  in  the  con- 
tingent of  the  statistic  report  which,  M.  the  Minister  for  the  Interior, 
has  just  published,  and  which  states  that  during  the  year  1852,  there 
were  thirty-four  evasions,  among  every  thousand  inmates,  in  the 
agricuUoral  colonies. 
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consigDed  to  the  penitential  <}aarter»  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  marching  on  such  occasions  with  their  comrades^  in  order  to 
make  them  sensible  of  the  happiness  felt  in  doing  a  service  to  our 
fel  lo  w  .creatures. 

The  regiments  stationed  in  Tours,  often  take  walks  in  our  direc- 
tion :  *  the  precision  of  the  moyements,  the  instantaneous  obedience 
to  the  orders,  the  attention  shown,  the  neatness  of  the  uniform,  the 
ensemble,  in  fine,  of  the  whole  military  equipment,  induces  a  great 
proportion  of  our  youths  to  enter  the  ranks  of  our  army.  This 
career  has  thus  the  advantage  of  withdrawing  a  very  great  number 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  family  connections. 

Bvery  week,  as  we  have  said,  they  give  to  the  families  whose  con- 
duct  has  been  very  satisfactory,  a  premium  which  usually  consists 
of  an  engraving,  representing  some  trait  of  courage,  or  some  re- 
ligious subject :  sometimes  it  is  one  of  those  battles  which  have  con- 
ferred sucn  honor  on  our  army,  and  sometimes  a  naval  engagement, 
as  we  have  among  us  several  boys  destined  for  the  marine  service,  f 
The  sublime  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Sainted  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
or  the  devotedness  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  saving  an  officer  in  an 
emente,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  are  thus  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
om-  children.  "J'he  admirable  examples  in  these  pictures  compose 
the  ornaments  of  our  assembly  rooms,  and  serve  as  a  popular 
mnseum  of  grandeur,  heroism,  and  sanctity. 

It  is  by  the  view  of  such  episodes  as  these— it  is  by  such  means 
of  catching  the  eye,  of  occupying  the  thoughts,  of  enkindling  the 
hearts,  that  we  direct  those  lively  imaginations,  too  ready  to  go 
astray,*— and  that  we  succeed  in  counteracting  the  dangers  of  the 
monotonous  existence  which,  in  prisons,  leaves  a  man  at  strife  with 
himself,  in  other  words,  with  his  self-degradation  and  his  resentful 
feelings  towards  his  kind. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  we  make  it  our  happiness  to  cultivate  the  good 
dispositions  of  our  children  by  all  possible  means,  believe  also,  that 
those  who  show  themselves  not  amenable  to  our  instructions  are 
made  the  object  of  extreme  severity  on  our  part,  in  order  to  strike  a 
salutary  terror  into  those  similarly  disposed  :  so  the  least  infraction 
of  the  rules  of  the  house  is  at  once  summarily  punished. 

Our  correctional  quarter  has  been  constructed  on  the  model  of  the 
prison  at  Philadelphia ;  %  it  enables  us  to  proportion  the  degree  of 

*  It  becomes  our  duty  to  state  that  on  each  of  these  yisits,  a  collec- 
tion is  made  by  the  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 

t  We  have  many  boys  from  the  Coasts  of  Brittany,  who  have  made 
short  trips  along  shore,  and  who  intend  to  resume  their  old  employment 
again.  The  new  distribuUon  of  three-masted  vessels,  which  we  owe  to 
the  liberality  c^  M.  the  Minister  of  Marine,  enables  us  to  complete  the 
education  of  our  pupils  in  this  department. 

X  M.  Blouet,  whose  name  it  gives  us  always  pleasure  to  pronounce, 
has  had  a  Commission  from  Govemment  to  the  United  States,  to  study 
the  Penitentiary  system  there  adopted.  He  has  formed  the  penal 
quarter  of  Mettray  on  the  Model  of  the  Prison  of  Cherry-hill,  near 
Philadelphia :  it  is  the  first  cellubir  establishment  that  has  been  con- 
structed in  France. 
47 
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chastisement  to  tbe  DAture  of  tbe  offence.  It  is  bj  giving  to  thoee 
who  conduct  themselves  well  everything  to  hope>  and  to  the  evH 
disposed  everjrthing  to  fear,  that  we  have  obtained,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  those  results  which  we  are  so  happj  to  have  to  announce. 

Religious  instruction,  so  indispensable  in  every  system  of  good 
moral  education,  occupies  at  Mettray  the  place  wmch  is  its  due, 
namely,  the  chief  position.  To  give  you  thorough  confidence  on 
this  head,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  we  act  entirely  hj  the 
connsels  of  our  worthy  prelate,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  who  unceasingly  showers  his  fkvors  on  us. 

On  thd  occasion  of  the  festival  of  Christmas,  a  retreat  was  con- 
ducted by  an  ecclesiastic  chosen  by  his  Eminence.  The  eloquence 
of  this  misMonarv  carried  conviction  to  all  hearts :  what  a  delightful 
and  affecting  sight  to  behold  the  entire  colony  arise  at  the  Commn^ 
nion,  to  approach  the  Sacred  Table. 

The  festival  of  Easter  has  been  celebrated  with  no  less  fervor. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  it  in  our  powo*  to  mention  sudi  happy 
results.  It  would  surely  be  a  great  matter  if,  evaa  during  the  80> 
journ  of  the  children  in  the  colony,  they  continue  to  give  proofs  of 
sincere  piety  ;  but  we  have,  besides  this,  the  pleasure  of  annoondag 
to  you  that,  from  the  bulletins  addressed  to  the  colony  by  the  pa- 
trons, we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  our  bovs  prove,  by  their 
perseverance  in  good,  that  the  education  receivea  at  Mettray  has 
made  a  durable  impression. 

Out  of  480  bulletins  in  which  the  patrons  have  mentioned  the 
religious  dispositions  of  their  pupils, 

70  are  unfavorable, 
401  are  favorable. 

Two  of  our  colonists  have  even  entered  a  religpous  society:  we 
find  it  necessary  to  explain  the  causes  which  determined  their  voca- 
tion, in  order  to  convince  you  of  its  sincerity.  These  two  youths 
had  been  employed  in  the  colony  to  officiate  in  the  infirmary,  this 
post  having  been  assigned  to  them  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  their 
disposition,  and  their  eagerness  to  oblige  their  comrades.  These 
good  dispositions  could  not  be  otherwise  than  increased,  being  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  the  example  of  our  Sister  of  Charity,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  the  infirmary  is  confided.  Our  good  Almoner,  M.  the 
Abbe  Guirard,  whose  devotedness  we  cannot  sufficiently  eulogize, 
takes  advantage  of  the  seasons  of  illness  to  give  instructions  more 
frequently.  This  benefit,  temporary  indeed  to  those  who  stay  but 
for  a  short  space  in  the  hospital,  was  rendered  permanent  for  the 
two  individuals  mentioned,  and  wrought  on  them  so  poweHVilly  that 
they  have  been  found  worthy,  as  we  have  stated,  to  enter  into  a  Re- 
ligious Order:  what  an  enormous  distance  between  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  object  attained  1 

This  example,  Gentlemen,  is  a  proof  the  more,  of  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  our  institution,  and  presses  on  us  the  conviction  which 
we  doubt  not  but  you  share  with  us,  that  there  are  but  few  natures 
really  intractable,  if  we  could  only  afford  time  and  care  to  subdue 
them  ;  as  there  are  but  few  unproductive  soils,  provided  we  spare 
no  pains  to  render  them  fertile. 
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If  all  our  children  have  not  realized,  when  set  at  liberty,  the  hopes 
they  excited  daring  their  sojourn  with  us,  it  is  coneoling,  at  all 
events,  to  see  that  the  greater  number  have  persevered  in  the  eood 
path,  espeoiallv  among  those  who  have  married  and  become  fatners 
of  families.  They  feel  betimes  that  they  owe  to  their  children  the 
education  which  Providence  had  called  themselves  to  partake,  and 
they  send  them  to  the  colony,  for  which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  they 
have  always  felt  the  most  lively  gratitude :  let  us  be  permittd  to 
mention  an  affecting  example. 

M....  had  passed  six  years  at  the  colony,  and  had  become  a  good 
cabinet-maker.  He  returned  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  to  Nantes, 
his  native  place,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  M. 
Marion.  He  was  employed  in  fitting  up  cabins  for  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  but,  in  the  revolution  of  February,  all  the  naval  works 
were  suspended.  M....  could  no  longer  get  work  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  bis  worthy  patron,  who  for  some  time  kept  him 
employed  at  articles  of  furniture  for  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
need.  M....  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  one  of  which  was  at  the 
breast ;  nevertheless  he  determined  to  go  abroad  to  seek  employment, 
and  his  wife  got  a  situation  as  wet  nurse.  His  mother  took  charge 
of  one  of  the  children,  and  our  colonist  sailed  for  Lima,  where,  by 
his  diligence,  he  soon  won  his  employer's  confidence,  and  got  credit ; 
and  at  this  present  time  he  has  thirtv  workmen  in  his  employment. 
After  having  laid  by  a  sum  sufficient  /or  the  expense  of  bringing  over 
his  wife  and  children,  M....  appropriated  100  francs  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  himself  constituted  a  shareholder  of  Mettray :  we  subjoin 
the  letter  which  accompanied  the  money  order. 

[Here  follow8,in  the  orlglnal,the  letter  addressed  to  H.  Demetz,  mentioning  U.— *8  wish 
to  the  above  effect^  and  expressing  his  grateftd  sense  of  the  benefits  received  in  his 
sqjoom  at  Mettray :  for  this,  and  all  letters  hereaiter  mentioned,  see  the  Second  Appendix 
to  this  paper.]  • 

Gentlemen,  let  us  admire  the  ways  of  Providence  which  has  al- 
lowed sudi  sentiments  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  poor  children,  who 
wouJd  have  been  lost  but  ror  vou ;  a  Providence  which  permitted  a 
stone  detached  from  the  baildmg  to  serv^  toooosolidate  it  afterwards. 
What  an  encouragement  for  our  colonists  when  they  read,  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  chapel  walls,  die  name  of  one  of  their  com- 
rades as  Founder  of  the  Colony,  What  a  scope  for  salutary  reflec- 
tions in  this  simple  fact  I 

MORAL  8TATZSTIC8  Of  OUR  SETTLED  PUPILS. 

9^  boys  l^ave  been  set  at  liberty  from  the  foundation  of  the  Co- 
lony up  to  January  1st.,  1854. 

the  first  colonist  leaving  Mettray  was  settled  by  our  care  on  the 
Uth  of  November,  1840. 

101  were  liberated  during  the  year  1853. 
Amonff  the  953  liberated  colonists-— 

614  had  come  from  towns. 

339  from  country  districts. 

387  went  forth  to  be  employed  in  agriculture. 

282  went  forth,  having  learned  trades. 

284  entered  the  military  service  (the  greater  number  having  en- 
gaged as  volunteers),  to  wit ; 
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In  the  land  forqes  323. 
In  the  n&vy  61. 

Among  these  284  soldiers  or  sailors ; 

I  has  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
9  have  become  non-commissioned  officers. 
17  have  been  made  corporals. 

A  very  great  proportion  have  become  soldiers  of  the  highest 
grade,  or  been  reckoned  in  the  picked  companieSj  and  manj  are  in 
the  music  bands. 

62  colonists  are  married,  and  nearlj  all  are  considered  good  heads 
of  families. 

Of  the  953  liberated ; 
774  have  remained  irreproachable. 
58  are  of  indifferent  conduct. 
18  have  escaped  oar  surveillance. 
103  have  relapsed  into  bad  conduct  within  these  fourteen  years, 
according  to  our  bulletins  of  patronage,  and  the  statistic  tables 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

This  number  of  103  relapsed  appears  enormous  at  the  first  glance, 
but  on  comparing  it  with  the  total  amount  of  the  liberated,  and  on 
reflecting  that  it  has  been  produced  within  the  lapse  of  fourteen 
years,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  proportion  of  the  backsliders  of 
Mettray  is  but  small,  seeing  that  it  has  not  exceeded  1 1  per  cent* 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  the  freed  colonists  have  been  brought 
up  in  large  towns,  where  education  in  vice  is  unhappily  but  too  pro- 
lific. 

Again,  the  relapsed  consist  of — 

75  natives  of  towns. 

28  natives  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  the  relapsed  is  then  1 1  per  cent  since  the  foun- 
dation. It  would  be  still  less  if  we  were  not  sometimes  obliged  to 
set  at  liberty  children  scarcely  12  years  of  age,  and  if  we  did  not 
include  in  our  account  all  that  haveeone  fortn  since  the  founding  of 
the  Colony,  a  thin^  not  done  by  all  the  Patronage  Societies.* 

As  a  general  principle,  the  relapsed  among  the  class  of  young 
detenus,  as  stated  by  the  honorable  M.  Berenger  of  Drome,  is  75 
per  cent. 

16  relapsed  children  have  near  relations  already  in  prison. 

It  must  then  be  recollected  that  these  children  had  received  the 
very  worst  possible  examples  from  their  own  family,  and  that  some 
had  even  been  prompted  by  their  relations  to  commit  the  crimes  for 
which  thev  were  arrested. 


*  If  Mettray  had  settled  the  moral  statistics  of  its  freed  colonists  simil- 
arly as  the  greater  number  of  the  Patronage  Societies  who  exercise  guar- 
dianship for  three  years  only  over  their  young  clients,  we  would  have 
out  of  the  304  boys  sent  out  from  Mettray  in  1851,  1852,  1858,  only  to 
account  for  ten  reiapted,  being  in  the  proportion  of  3*28  per  cent. 
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Amonff  those  who  have  been  before  the  magistrates  for  the  second 
time,  ana  again  set  at  liberty — 

24  have  since  been  of  ^ood  conduct. 

We  cannot  better  exhibit  the  happy  results  of  our  patronage  than 
bj  producing  the  following  letters : 

CUere  are  Inserted,  in  the  original,  a  letter  from  Captain  Soul^,  commending  D. . .  .,one 
of  his  feroopera,  formerly  a  Mettray  boy ;  one  from  a  clergyman,  Rer.  M.  Couturier,  con- 
ccmiog  B. . . .,  a  shoe  maker,  with  whom  he  is  well  satinfled;  another  in  commendation 
of  Zi.  . .,  firom  the  Cnrate  and  Mayor  of  Renning;  and  two  letters  from  Colonels  Sender 
And  De  Goussencoart»  mentioning  three  former  iihves  of  Mettray,  and  now  well  con- 
ducted eoldlera.] 

We  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  extend  our  citations  further,  and 
shall  merely  deposit  on  the  bureau,  the  summary  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  our  patrons. 

M.  Verdier  is  continually  occupied  about  our  pupils  who  are 
settled  in  Paris,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  a  disinterestedness  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  his  task  has  been  augmented  this  year 
bj  the  slackening  of  work  in  the  Ateliers,  and  by  the  increase  in  the 
nninber  of  our  young  clients. 

Whenever  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  a  dearth  of  employment 
may  continue,  wo  send  the  boys  back  to  the  colony,  where  they  are 
a^ain  entirely  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  house. 

They  return,  in  a  cert^n  sense  to  replace  themselves,  under  the 
wing  of  the  head  of  the  family  who  has  brought  them  up,  who  has 
studied  their  characters,  and  who  has  long  merited  their  confidence. 

All  our  boys  that  are  located  in  the  farms  lying  in  the  environs, 
come  regularly  to  pass  the  Sunday  with  their  old  comrades,  assist  at 
the  offices  of  the  day,  and  take  their  seats  at  meal-time,  at  the  pub' 
lie  tables,  and  in  the  same  places  which  they  occupied  before  when 
colonists.  Those  who  are  enrolled  in  the  regiments  quartered  in 
Tours  easily  obtain  from  their  colonel  leave  to  come  visit  us,  and 
generallv  brmg  along  with  them  some  of  their  new  comrades :  they 
take  pride  in  showing  these  last  the  dwelling  they  inhabited,  the 
hammock  in  which  they  slept.  Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly 
that  no  unkindly  feeling  exists  in  the  noiinds  of  the  people  towards  our 
children  ;  for  every  one  knows  how  ticklish  they  are  in  the  army  on 
the  point  of  honor. 

Besides,  our  legislator  himself  has  taken  care  to  define  the  moral 
condition  of  our  young  colonists,  and  has  traced  out  the  line  of  con- 
duct we  should  observe  in  respect  to  them.  Hear  in  what  terms  M. 
the  reporting  Commissioner  of  the  law  on  education,  and  the  patron, 
age  of  young  detenus,  expresses  himself. 

'*  What  has  been  wanting  to  these  unhappy  children  ?  The  family 
which  shall  betimes  make  honest  upright  impressions,  and  infuse 
moral  and  religious  inspirations. 

"  It  is  then  a  family  which  it  is  desirable  to  restore  them  to,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  establishment,  where  just  and  benevolent  tutors  know 
how  to  join  with  strict  regularity  of  discipline,  the  goodness  of  heart 
which  attracts  and  attaches,  and  the  high  morality  which  inspires  a 
taste  for,  and  produces  a  habit  of  honest  conduct." 

It  is  then  evident  that  in  endeavouring  to  revive  generous  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  our  pupils,  and  to  soften  them  by  tender  emotions. 
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we  are  only  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  legislator :  to  exhibit  a  p^eater 
degree  of  severity,  would  be  to  go  in  opposition  to  his  intentions. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  conduct  of  our  pupib  when 
set  at  liberty,  but  the  nroof  of  the  utility  of  our  foundation  d^enda 
on  that  circumstance  altogether. 

We  cannot  state  such  happy  resultH  without  attributing  the  merit 
thereof  to  those  patrons  of  ours,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  seeois 
to  re-doubloi  as  the  number  of  children  committed  to  their  tntellage 
increases. 

In  the  impossibility  of  mentioning  all,  we  must  be  content  to  cite 
M.  Marion,  Vice-president  of  the  Oivil  Tribunal  of  Nantes^  who  not 
content  with  exerting  his  influence  for  our  children,  extends  it 
even  to  their  families.  It  is  to  the  care  he  takes  in  imbuing  their 
hearts  with  love  for  the  colony,  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  touching  traits  that  we  have  had  to  record  :  M.  Marion  was 
thepatron  of  M. . . . 

We  will  also  mention  M.  Crepon,  Counsellor  of  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Angers,  who,  at  each  sitting  of  the  Assizes,  never  omits  to  remind 
MM.,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jurv,  that  after  having  fulfilled  the 
rigorous  trust  of  the  law  confided  to  them,  they  should  now  esteem 
themselves  happy  to  assist,  by  a  collection,  an  institution  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  those  crimes  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  repress.  • 

M.  the  Abbe  Pelletier,  Vicar-general  of  Orleans,  notwithstan^ng 
his  many  occupations,  never  shrinks  fVom  any  efforts  required  by  the 
surveillance  of  the  numerous  children  placed  under  his  patronage. 

M.  Christy  de  la  Palli^re,  retired  J^avy  Captidn  at  jLorient,  and 
Dr.  Philippe,  Chief  Phvsician  of  the  Bourdeaux  Hospital,  who  in 
his  capacity  of  Physician-in -Chief  to  the  Army  in  Africa,  has 
rendered  such  great  services  to  our  colonists  there,  show  the  most 
livelv  ^mpathies  with  our  work. 

We  have  many  other  such  documents  to  register,  but  for  want  of 
space  and  apprehension  of  engaging  in  too  tedious  an  enumeration. 

On  every  side,  in  all  locuities,  even  those  most  remote  from 
Mettray,  we  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  patrons  for  our 
children,  and  we  can  assure  you,  without  exaggeration,  that  our  only 
trouble  arises  from  embarrassment  of  choice. 

On  this  head  we  owe  you  some  further  explanation. 

We  continually  receive  at  Mettray  a  great  number  of  visitors,  to 
whom  we  give  the  best  possible  reception,  as  well  as  to  their  families 
by  whom  they  are  frequently  accompanied.  We  shew  them  the 
colony  in  all  its  details  :  in  most  instances  they  are  touched  by  our 
attentions,  and  express  their  good  wishes,  of  which  we  take  imme- 
diate advantage  by  begging,  that  if  any  of  our  pupils  should  return 
to  their  neighbourhood,  to  be  so  kind  as  to  look  after  them  ;  and 


•  The  best  means  to  testify  our  gratitude  to  MM.  the  Presidents  of 
the  Courts  of  Assize,  who  are  anxious  to  assist  us,  is  to  give  at  the  end  of 
this  report,  a  list  of  the  Honorable  Magistrates  to  whose  initiatiTe  efforts 
we  owe  the  munificent  contributions  <^  MM.  the  Membera  of  the 
Juries. 
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this  thej  promise  with  the  greatest  cordialitji  while  the  immediate 
iAfluence  of  Mettraj  is  stillstrong  within  them. 

The  magistracv  will  do  well  to  remember  that  we  have  not 
quitted  its  ranks,  but  with  the  object  of  giving  to  the  law  a  more 
just,  and  above  alU  &  more  salutary  application  :  we  find  in  the  law 
a  powerful  auxiliary  as  we  have  already  stated. 

Wf>  have  kent  a  register  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  where 
the  names  of  all  our  visitors  are  inscribed,  with  the  annotation  of 
the  various  offers  of  service  addressed  to  us  ;  and  we  make  an 
ahatract  of  this  register  arranged  by  departments,  consulting  it 
whenever  we  have  a  pupil  to  settle. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  those  details,  in  order  to 
convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  our  assertions  when  we  speak  of 
the  eagerness  which  we  find  in  all  directions  to  come  to  your 
aasifltance. 

If  in  France  we  meet  the  liveliest  sympathies,  your  work  inspires 
an  eopal  interest  among  our  neighbours. 

It  IS  in  contemplation  just  now  in  England,  to  make  a  law  con- 
cerning juvenile  prisoners,  and  the  great  lawyers  who  are  specially 
occupied  to  prepare  its  elements,  (among  others.  Lord  Brougham, 
vho  nas  so  recently  honored  us  with  a  visit),  *  have  been  anxious 
to  obtain  from  us,  numerous  documents  concerning  the  system  fol  • 
loved  out  at  Mettray  :  of  course  we  hastened  to  furnish  the  pieces 
of  information  requested,  incited  by  the  greatest  zeal.  In  the  fair 
domain  of  charity,  we  form  but  one  people, without  frontier,  frontier- 
dutv,  or  distinction  of  race. 

tint,  gentlemen^  it  is  not  suQcient  that  we  can  find  at  Mettray 
sources  of  useful  information:  you  ought  naturally  expect  that 
from  among  your  officers,  some  should  go  forth  to  carry  to  a 
distance,  the  n'uits  of  their  studies  and  their  experieace. 

So,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  you  will  approve  of  the 
sacrifice  to  which  we  have  submitted,  not  without  regret,  in  separat* 

*  We  can  scarcely  describe  the  impression  made  on  us  by  the  visit  of 
the  Noble  Lord  to  the  Colony,  which  is  fully  sensible  of  the  obligations 
under  which  it  is  laid  by  this  benevolent  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  so 
illustrious  a  personage. 

Lord  Brougham  was  anxious  to  enter  into  the  most  simple  details,  and 
even  deigned  to  sit  at  the  table  with  the  Otficers  of  the  Colony,  and  con- 
verse with  them  on  the  nature  of  their  different  employs.  All  felt  the 
value  of  such  a  deference.  We  shall  never  forget  the  emotion  which  ho 
exhibited  on  hearing  our  military  band  perform,  God  Save  The  Queen, 
and  on  teeing  the  British  flag  floating  at  the  mast  of  our  vessel  by  the 
aide  of  the  French  colors. 

Lord  Brougham  would  not  quit  our  establishment  without  leaving 
behind  a  proof  of  his  generous  sympathy,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  erect  a  building  which  shall  exhibit  as  frontispiece,  (after  the 
example  of  houses  built  at  the  expense  of  departments),  these  words, 
Founded  bt  Enolahd. 

While  writing  these  lines  wc  have  just  received  a  visit  from  M.  the 
Marquis,  and  M™*  the  Marchioness  of  Londondctry,  who  Imve  shown, 
in  every  respect,  a  sympatliy  no  less  earnest  than  was  cxlubitcdby  their 
illustrious  countryman. 
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ing  ourselves  from  one  of  our  oldest  heads  of  ^milies^  M.  Leteur:* 
we  proceed  to  state  the  cause. 

M.  Four  net,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  has  settled  a  colon  v  of  orphans  and  of  foundlings 
on  nis  property,  near  Chalons,  on  the  Saone:  In  studying  our 
administration,  he  was  taken  with  the  agreeable  manners  of  our 
agents,  and  the  good  feelings  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  he 
asked  me  if  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one 
of  them,  in  order  to  second  him  in  his  recent  enterprise  :  we  felt  it 
as  a  duty  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  we  went  very  recently  our* 
selves  to  instal  M.  Leteur  in  his  new  functions  of  sub-director  of 
the  colony  of  Montagny.  May  this  oiFshoot,  detached  as  it  were 
from  the  stem  of  Mettray,  continue  to  take  deep  root,  and  to  pro- 
duce fruits  of  good  quality. 

In  paying  to  M.  Leteur  the  just  tribute  of  praise  which  is  hb 
due,  for  his  good  and  loyal  services,  we  are  naturally  induced, 
gentlemen,  to  speak  to  you  of  those  officers  who  are  still  left,  and 
amongst  whom  our  life  is  spent  most  agreeably,  and,  as  we  may  say, 
in  the  bosom  of  our  family. 

The  loss  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  which  time  seems  only  to  magnify 
by  adding  to  the  isolation  which  it  has  caused,  has  obliged  us  to 
enlarge  the  duties  of  the  officers  plteed  under  our  direction,  in  order 
to  make  up  as  much  as  possible  for  the  loss  of  such  an  agreeable  and 
effective  collaboration. 

Thus,  M.  Blanchard  who  bore  the  title  of  Secretary  in  chief,  is 
now  charged  to  direct  the  colony  in  my  absence,  and  he  supplies  my 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  me  no  subject  of  inquietude :  we 
cannot  say  any  thing  which  could  be  more  complimentary  to  him  : 
we  have  given  him  the  title  of  •  Inspector.* 

The  extension  which  our  colony  has  attained,  and  the  augmentation 
of  our  available  property,  give  to  our  financial  status  anew  importance, 
and  has  obliged  us  to  name  M.  Mahoudean  our  chief  business  agent, 
as  a  just  recompense  for  the  capacity  of  which  he  has  given  such 
proofs,  and  which  your  Commission  of^Finance  can  so  well  appreciate. 

Since  we  have  spoken  of  the  services  attached  to  the  regulation  of 
our  accounts,  we  feel  bound  to  mention  the  valuable  assistance 
which  M.  Mahoudeau  has  received  on  the  part  of  M.  Arnoux,  the 
oldest  of  all  our  officers,  now  employed  as  cashier. 

Finally,  the  post  of  Secretary  becoming  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  nomination  of  M.  Blabchard,  we  have  naturally  confided  it  to 
the  care  of  M.  Cordier  who,  in  quality  of  Assistant  Secretary,  had 
given  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  effective  discharge  of  his  new  func- 
tions ;  he  is  entrust(?d  besides,  with  instructing  in  vocal  music,  on  the 
Wilhelm  system.  We  cannot  praise  his  zeal  too  highly  in  this  res- 
pect. 

•  M.  Leteur  is  a  relative  of  M.  Leclerc,  a  profound  economist,  the 
first  of  our  founders,  and  whose  loss  cannot  be  too  deeply  lamented. 
We  feel  happy,  if  by  serving  one  of  his  relations,  we  can  prove  to  the 
family  of  this  good  man,  to  what  extent  the  memory  of  its  head  is 
endeared  to  us. 
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There  are  treasures  of  mind  and  heart.  Gentlemen,  which  can 
never  be  replaced.  Still  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  I  have  found 
among'  all  our  officers  a  renewed  increase  of  earnestness  which  can- 
not be  too  much  commended ;  all  have  exerted  themselves  within  the 
sphere  of  their  own  duties,  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  him  they 
have  lost,  by  endeavouring  to  avert  the  failure  of  the  work  founded 
by  their  benefactor  and  their  father.  In  consequence,  we  have  not 
found  ourselves  obliged,  since  the  death  of  M.  Courteilles,  to  part 
with  a  single  officer^  although  the  discipline  of  Mettray  puts  us  under 
the  necessity  of  using  considerable  strictness. 

We  have  spoken  to  you.  Gentlemen,  of  the  valuable  co-operation 
which  we  have  received  firom  our  officers. 

But,  in  announcing  these  fortunate  results,  we  are  naturally  in- 
duced to  trace  back  our  way  from  the  effects  to  the  causes,  in  other 
wordsy  to  remind  tou  of  that  work  which  you  founded  even  before  the 
Oolong,  being  fully  aware  that  in  France  we  find  no  deficiency  of 
sreat  ideas,  but  rather  of  men  capable  of  shaping  them  to  some  sa- 
lutary purpose.  You  have  already  mentioned  our  Preparatory 
SchooL  We  have  shown  ourselves  more  strict  than  ever  in  the  ad* 
misaioB  of  our  pupils,  so  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  all 
is  most  exemplarv.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  the  traditions  of 
Mettray  confided  to  young  mmds  of  a  truly  christian  spirit,  who, 
when  our  own  powers  cannot  answer  the  summons  of  our  seal,  shidl 
perpetuate  the  work  of  Mettrav.* 

Each  pupil,  during  the  hour  ror  lessons,  seconds  the  teacher  as  well 
aa  he  can  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  instructing  the  vounger  children, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  would  not  have  been  wito  us  but  for  their 
dislike  to  sctiool,  which  they  had  deserted  in  order  to  indulge  freely 
in  vagrancy. 

Tou  may  earily  compreheud  how  much  their  early  education  had 
been  neglected,  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  know  how  rebellious 
the  understanding  becomes  when  the  period  of  childhood  has  passed 
without  its  being  cultivated.  Still,  the  following  summary,  which 
exhibits  the  scaie  of  instruction  acquired  by  our  colonists,  is  satis- 
factory, and  bears  witness  to  the  zeal  of  our  teacher,  M.  Quesnel. 

The  results  under  the  head  Qf  primary  instruction  are  not  less 
satisfactory. 

Out  of  1679  colonists  received  at  Mettray,  from  the  foundation  to 
Ist.  January,  1854: — 

1,065  arrived  entirely  illiterate. 
348  were  beginning  to  read. 
188  knew  how  to  read. 
83  were  able  to  read  and  write. 
On  31st  December,  1853,  out  of  571  colonists  present — 
419  could  read. 
102  were  beginning  to  read. 

*  Twenty  of  our  dives,  on  leaving  the  colony,  have  taken  office  un- 
der the  National  Education.  With  us  they  have  learned,  not  only  to 
instruct  the  minds  of  men.  but,  what  is  more  difficult,  to  inspire  them 
with  the  love  of  goodness. 
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14  were  beginning  to  spell. 
36  were  altogether  ignorant. 
209  could  read  and  write. 
1 18  were  writing  large  hand. 
19  were  writing  on  slates. 

Almost  all  our  liberated  colonists,  with  very  few  exoeptions,  have 
left  the  house  able  to  read*  write  and  cipher. 

Vocal  music  on  Wilhelm's  system  is  taught  to  all^  and  we  have  de> 
cided  on  giving  an  opportunity  of  learning  instrumental  music  and 
plain  chant,  to  those  whose  dispositions  and  good  conduct  justify  as 
m  granting  this  privilege  by  way  of  recompense. 

Some  notions  of  linear  design  are  communicated  to  those  boys 
who  are  learning  the  professions  of  cabinet  makers,  coach  makers, 
or  painters. 

If  the  intellectual  fisculties  of  our  children  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired, their  physical  conformation  is  also  very  far  firom  attaining  the 
ordinary  developement.  There  are  but  few  visitors  who  are  not 
surprised  at  their  small  size,  when  questioning  us  as  to  their  ages. 
These  last,  when  first  coming  to  us,  are  almost  always  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  and  it  is  among  these  new  comers  that  illness  prevaik 
with  greater  intensity,  which,  of  course,  adds  considerably  to  our 
hospital  days.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  would  be  unreasonable 
to  complain  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  colonists ;  for,  though 
we  have  increased  in  number,  mortality  has  not  been  so  prevalent  as 
when  we  had  a  less  numerous  population.  Out  of  584  cnildren,  our 
present  population,  we  count  only  three  deaths  within  a  year,  that  is, 
1  out  of  160.  The  mortality  of  the  city  of  Tours  has  been  three  per 
cent  during  the  same  period. 

Two  physicians  have  charge  of  our  establishment :  these  are  MM. 
the  Doctors  Anglada  and  Allain-Dupre,  physicians  in  chief  to  the 
hospital  at  Tours :  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  greater  or  more 
enlightened  zeal. 

It  is  gathered  from  the  interesting  report  of  these  gentlemen, 
which  we  add  to  the  exculpatory  pieces  in  your  archives,  that  if  field- 
labors  work  miracles,  so  to  say,  on  scromlous  children,  it  most  yet 
be  acknowledged  that  this  kind  of  occupation  engenders  certain  ma- 
ladies,  to  which  tradesmen  employed  at  sedentary  tasks  are  much  less 
subject. 

Our  bo^s,  whom  we  feel  obliged  to  make  work  even  in  the  severest 
weather,  m  order  that  they  may  be  able  at  a  future  day  to  endure 
that  life  of  labor  to  which  they  are  destined,  as  possessing  no  other 
fortune  than  their  arms,  have  to  suffer  frequently  from  atmospheric 
changes. 

God  forbid  that  thb  secondary  consideration  should  induce  us  to 
contest  the  benefits  we  obtain  by  the  aid  of  agriculture,  as  well  in  a 
moral  as  a  physical  sense.  The  products  obtained  from  it  this  year 
are  most  satisfactorv,  and  do  the  greatest  honor  to  M.  Minanffoin, 
who  has  been  so  well  seconded  by  tne  agents  placed  under  his  orders. 
However,  we  feel  that  we  should  not  enter  into  any  further  expla- 
nation on  this  head.  M.  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, who  has,  from  the  beginning,  assumed  the  chief  management  of 
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our  agriculture,  has  consented  on  this,  as  on  former  years,  to  com- 
municate to  jou  the  result  of  the  observations  which  he  has  made  on 
the  spot,  during  those  portions  of  his  time  which  he  has  set  apart  for 
us. 

This  labored  report,  in  setting  forth  the  ever  increasing  progress 
of  our  husbandry,  may  be  considered  a  document  of  the  very  highest 
importimce  to  a^iculturists  :  it  testifies  the  interest  which  M.  the 
Count  of  Gasparin  never  ceases  to  take  in  Mettray.  There  are  names 
which  serve  as  a  eulogjr  to  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected ;  and  this  explains  the  degree  of  confidence  which  Mettray 
has  acquired. 

On  die  other  hand,  your  Committee  of  Finance^  whose  zealous  la- 
bor must  be  considered  unceasing,  for  we  are  ever  making  appeals  to 
its  lights,  regulates  with  the  strictest  economy  the  expenses  which  it 
considers  just  to  authorise.  Kotwithstandinff  the  prudence  which 
presides  over  all  its  decisions,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  consent  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  extent  of  land  which  surrounds  the  colony. 
We  are  often  reproached  for  having  established  ourselves  on  ground 
which  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  for  having  converted,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  strangers,  the  improvements  effected  by  the  skilful  culture 
of  our  fields,^mprovements  by  which  we  might  have  profited  our- 
selves. 

But  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  erect  buildings  indispensable  to 
lo^^  our  numerous  population,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  in 
the  different  services  as  were  ciJculated  to  endure. 

Mettrav  now  recommends  itself  more  than  ever  to  the  beneficence 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  for,  day  after  day,  this  institution  continues  to 
ofiTer  increased  guarantees.  Recognised  by  the  Council  of  State  as 
an  establishment  of  public  utilitjr,  there  is  every  assurance  that  all 
instances  of  liberality  shown  in  its  regard  will  have  the  good  of  the 
country  for  their  destination.  The  legacies  bequeathed  in  its  favor, 
»  summary  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
founders,  proves  the  confidence  which  the  institution  inspires.  * 
Unhappily  these  legacies  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  obligations 
which  we  have  to  discharge  ;  but  let  us  repose  our  trust  in  that 
Providence,  which  has  never  ceased  to  bless  our  great  work,  f 

Qentlemen,  every  year  sees  the  number  of  agricultural  colonies 
increase  in  France.  It  is  an  additional  proof  that  when  a  question 
of  eeneral  interest  responds  to  the  more  urgent  needs  of  our  epoch, 
public  opinion  may  peniaps  discuss  it  at  its  debut ;  may  even  contest 
Its  utility  ;  but,  when  it  passes  from  the  domiun  of  ideas  into  that  of 


*  Sixty-eight  Councillors-General  (of  departments)  are  already 
enrolled  as  founders  of  Mettray  :  everything  makes  us  hope  that 
we  shall  soon  boast  of  the  consent  of  the  eighty-six  departments, 
in  other  words,  of  France  in  its  full  extent. 

i  Mme*  Lestrade  has  devoted  a  sam  of  4.000  fr.  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  on  the  front  of  which  will  be  read.  The  House  of  M,  Lestrade, 
Erected  by  his  Widow.  This  lady  feels  that  the  best  way  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  him  whose  loss  she  deplores,  is  to  co-operate  after  his 
death  with  his  generous  intentions. 
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facts,  ftDd  when  it  famishes  all  that  cotdd  be  expected  from  it,  we 
then  see  it  reproduced  in  all  directions^  and  exciting  the  most  lively 
sympathies. 

There  are  systems  that  never  realize  anything,  becaose  they 
imagine  the  impossible,  Mettray  has  defined  its  limits  at  the  proper 
point  between  Utopia  and  real  progress ;  this  is  the  reason  why 
Mettray  has  met  with  imitators. 

Let  us  hope,  gentlemen,  that  it  shall  meet  with  supporters  :  nerer 
had  we  more  need  of  their  assistance. 

At  the  moment  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  instead  of 
seeking  to  diminish  the  number  of  your  children,  vou  have  resolved 
to  augrment  it :  it  is  not  when  misery  reigns  everywhere  that  instttu- 
tions  of  the  nature  of  yours  should  close  their  gates.  In  so  acting 
you  have  acquired  new  claims  to  the  benevolence  of  government,  and 
the  country  will  make  a  return  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed 
in  it :  I  should  rather  say  it  will  repay  those  succours  which  you 
formerly  lent  it.  We  demand^  in  reward  for  the  results  acoom* 
plished,  those  donations  often  granted  to  simple  promises,  to  distant 
expectations. 

Mettray  has  acquired  an  immense  development :  your  patronage  will 
extend  from  dav  to  day  over  an  increasing  family.  May  the  contri- 
butions of  our  benefactors  increase  in  proportion  to  our  sacrifices, 
to  the  obligations  you  have  incurred  1 

We  make  our  appeal  to  truly  christian  souls  :  we  shall,  doubtless, 
be  heard. 

They  who  give  to  the  Poor  lend  to  the  Lord. 

Demstz, 

Honorary  Councillor  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris* 
Member  of  the  General  Council  of  Seine  and  Oise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  observe  upon  this 
paper;  it  is  clear,  convincing,  and  honest;  what  it  states  is 
fact,  and  its  figures  are  those  which  can  be  proved  by  the 
anxiously  kept  records  of  the  Colony;  we  shall,  however, 
return  to  it. 

None  of  our  readers  need  be  informed  that  juvenile  crime  adds 
annually  a  vast  expense  to  the  cost  of  our  prisons,  and  adds 
equally  to  the  expenses  of  prosecution.  These  points  we  have 
already,  at  consiaerable  length,  stated  in  a  former  number,  and 
have  compared  that  cost  with  the  cost  of  Reformatory 
Schools.  * 

The  question  to  be  discussed  now  is,  not  the  cost  of  the 
principle,  but  its  efficacy.     The  efficacy,  in  our  mind,   is   as 


*  See  Irish  Quabtebly  Rbyibw,  Vojl.  it.  No  13.  pp.  45  to  68.  Art. 
'  Our  Juvenile  Criminals : — The  School-master  or  the  Gaoler.** 
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patent  na  the  necessity.  There  is  not  a  Jadge^  not  a  Recorder, 
not  a  Prison  Inspector,  not  a  Gaol  Chaplain,  not  a  Prison 
Governor,  not  a  Newspaper  Editor,  not  a  County  or  CSty 
Magistrate  of  any  understanding,  who  does  not  proclaim  the 
necessity  for  these  Schools,  and  entreat  the  Legislature  to 
support  them. 

In  the  nineteenth  Repori  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for 
Scotland,  that  for  the  year  1853,  published  in  1854,  Mr. 
Kincaide  expresses  satisfaction  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  see  the  necessity  for  Beformatory  Schools,  and  recom- 
mends that  Beformatory  and  Agricultural  Schools  should 
be  established.  In  the  same  Beport,  Mr.  Smith,  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh  Prison,  states  that  the  number  of  juveniles  committed 
to  his  charge  in  1852  was  only  56,  whilst,  in  185*3,  the 
number  was  117.     With  this  fact  in  mind  he  added  : — 

"  The  Bagged  Schools  already  in  operation  have  done  much 
good.  They  have  doubtless  been  the  means  of  saving  hun- 
dreds of  poor  children  from  ruin,  but  they  are  not  adequate 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  causes 
which  render  them  necessary :  multitudes  of  wretched  children 
are  yet  uncared  for,  and  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  misery, 
and  vice.  Bagged  Industrial  Schools  must  be  planted  in  every 
destiture  locality,  and  the  attendance  at  them  of  every  miserable 
and  neglected  child  secured  by  law.  Nothing  less  will  meet 
the  evil.  The  remedy  is  at  once  humane,  cheap,  and  safe :  let 
us  hope  that,  for  the  honor  and  best  interests  of  the  country, 
it  may  soon  be  applied  to  the  evil  in  all  its  extent.'** 

Ireland  is  not  exempt  from  the  evils  of  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
but  the  offenders  are  of  that  light  order,  those  who  form  the 
class,  in  M.  de  Persign/s  Report  charged  with  "  Simples 
delM'  and  "fails  peu graves"  and  who  are  those  making  the 
chief  of  the  "population  croissant''  with  which  he  terrifies  him- 
self, and  may  possibly  stultify  the  French  Ministry.  By  a  table, 
Number  Twelve,  in  the  Beport  of  the  Inspectors  General  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland,  in  1853,  we  find  the  classification  of 
offences,  with  the  numbers  of  offenders,  not  exceeding  sixteen 
years  of  age,  given  as  follows;  and,  combined  with  information 
contained  in  the  Report  on  National  Prison,  and  National 
Workhouse  Schools,  which  we  shall  hereafter  insert,  the  table 
is  of  great  importance  : — 

•S€ethe"Beporfp.  28. 
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10  years  and 
onder. 

16  years  and 
above  10. 

Total 

Total 

Offences  ClMtlfled. 

MaloL 

Fenalfs 

M. 

F. 

U. 

1   '■ 

Felons  conricted,       .       -       - 

9 

S 

682 

181 

691 

188 

17 

19 

804 

879 

an 

881 

Felons  committed  for   trial  at 

5 

8 

491 

907 

496 

no 

trial  at  assizes    and   quarter 

sessiona,          .... 

1 

1 

806 

90 

306 

91 

Summary  oonrictlons, 

161 

41 

9.896 

691 

2.987 

662 

Vagrants,           -       -       - 

7«7 

6B9 

9.700 

1.2M 

8467 

1.789 

M 

14 

666 

76 

999 

89 

OUtaderson  leaving  workhouse, 

7 

— 

999 

61 

999 

61 

Twice  imprisoned,      - 

61 

4« 

632 

969 

678 

808 

98 

3S 

994 

116 

329 

141 

Pour  times  imprisoned, 

4 

16 

176 

81 

179 

97 

wards, 

Total,     -       - 
Gross  Total  of  Males  and 

4 

10 

989 

189 

998 

11,846 

149 

4,964 

J 

1,000 

705 

101946 

8.449 

V    - 

Females,           -       .. 

— 

— 

— 

"~ 

16.600  • 

The  next  table  shows  the  sentences  of  the  total  nomber  of 
juveniles,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  committed 
during  the  year,  and  we  beg  attention  to  it,  and  the  last  table, 
as  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  of  a  veiy 
important  character,  in  support  of  the  views  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  Reformatory  movement : — 


Sbxtbtcbs. 


lOTeanand 

under. 


16  Tears  and 

above  10. 


Total 


Death,         -       -       -       - 
ForLlfB,      -       -       -       - 
Above  Fifteen  Tears,  - 
Fifteen  Years  and  above  Ten, 
Ten  and  above  Seven, 
Seven  Yeaxs,       .       -       - 
Two  Years  and  upwards 
Eighteen  Months. 
Twelve  Months, 


Total, 


Nine  Months,      - 
Six  Months, 
Three  Months,     - 
Two  Months, 
One  Month, 
Fourteen  Days,    - 
Seven  Davs, 
Forty-eight  Hours, 
Twenty-four  Hours, 
Unlimited, 
other  periods,     - 


Total, 


Gross  Total 


10 
18 
988 
867 
989 
46 
16 
67 
1 


9 

9 
149 
994 
195 
48 
19 
98 


1,089 


666 


8 
98 
61 
14 
16 
118 


946 


60 

987 

694 

686 

9,196 

2,186 

1.180 

969 

194 

829 

86 


7,611 


1.089    656   7.856   2,694   19,988t 


1    — 


18 


964 


17 

79 
171 
181 
480 
1,037 
896 
166 

64 
139 

11 


9,676 


11,974 


•  See  Report  p.  15, 


t  See  "Report'*?.  16. 
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These  offcuces  are  precisely  of  that  class,  the  age  is  precisely 
the  age  most  suited  for  the  Eeformatory  Schools.  I^e 
absence  of  Parental  Responsibility  is  not  so  evident  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  but  the  necessity  for  the  Beformatory 
School  is  fally  as  plain  and  unquestionable,  if  we  would  secure 
Keformation  and  prevent  recommittal.  This  fact  is  proved  by 
the  succeeding  table,  which  shows  that  of  the  12,238  juveniles 
sentenced,  as  shown  in  the  last  table,  during  the  year  1853, 
about  5,225  were  without  due  parental  care,,  nearly  2,000 
being  orphans ;  but,  as  the  Inspectors-General  remark, — '*  when 
the  nature  of  the  offence  is  considered,  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  watchful  and  constant  supervision  over  those,  who  at  so 
tender  an  age  are  now  exposed  to  the  unchecked  promptings 
of  ignorance  and  want,  would  largely  counteract  this  large  and 
growing  difficulty ;  for  it  appears  that  264  only  of  those 
sentenced  have  incurred  the  Ugher  jpenalties  \  while  under  the 
tc^rms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  seven  days  to  oue  month, 
inclusive,  8,757,  being  considerably  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  whole,  have  been   punished  in  our  gaols,  hnfrovided,  as 

THJST  ARE,  WITH  MEANS  OF  COERCION,  EDUCATION,  AND  REFOR- 
MATION, APFLICABLB  TO  THE  FECULIAR  CONDITION  OF  SUCH 
JVVBNILBS^ 


♦See  ••Report,'*  pp.  15,  16.  If,  howerer,  by  this  passage,  which  wt 
ha.ve  placed  io  small  capitals,  it  is  meant  that  the  GoYernmeot  should 
take  &e  whole  management  of  the  Schools  into  its  own  care,  we  must 
object,  emphatically,  to  the  proposal,  as  one  calculated  to  ruin  the  whole 
system.  We  shall  hereafter  show  what  the  voluntary  system  of  Refor- 
mation, unuded  by  QoYemmental  support  has  accomplished,  but  we 
DOW  introduce  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1853,  as  we  beliere 
it  be  a  most  adiaijrable  statement  of  the  points  Ibr  which  the  friends  of 
the  moTement  should  labor.    Mr.  Hill  writes : — 

**  I  earnestly  hope  tiiat  each  of  the  chief  plans  now  before  the  countiy 
for  the  reformation  and  proper  training  of  children,  who  hare  either 
aetuidly  faUen  into  crime,  or  are  in  circumsti^Bees  likely  to  lead  them 
into  it,  wiU  be  put  to  the  test  of  ezperieDce  before  any  plan  is  chosen 
for  general  adoption ;  and  that  we  shall  see  in  operation  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  direct  comparison  with  each  other— 1st,  Juyenile  Iftefor- 
tory  Schools,  under  the  direction  of  persons  Toluntarily  associated  for 
the  purpose,  and  who  receire  State  support  in  the  form  of  payment  for 
each  inmate  sent  to  thoin  by  official  authority ;  and  2ndiy,  GoYemment 
Juvenile  Frisons  like  that  at  Fbrkhurst,  with  Industrial  Schools  in 
eonnection  with  Workhouses;  aome  of  these pneoas  and  schools 
under  official  management  only,  and  some  under  official  manage- 
ment aided  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  persons  able  and  willing 
to  adffbrd  assistance ;  such  assistance  as  I  used  to  w^ness  with  great  plea- 
sure in  several  of  the  prisons  formerly  under  my  superintendence. 
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This  is  important  evidence  proceeding  from  a  government 
officer,  and  proves  that  if  the  legietlatnre  is  apathetic,  the 
apathy  cannot  arise  from  ignorance  of  facts,  and  wants,  and 
of  feelings.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the 
juveniles  as  to  parentage  : — 


10  Yean  and 
under. 

ItfTeanand 
aboreia 

Total 

M. 

F. 

VL 

F. 

Wlthoot  Parenta,        -       -       •       - 
AtNuidoned  by  Puenta, 

Without  Father.          -       .       - 
Without  Mother,         -       - 
Step-chUdren,      • 
lU^timate,        ... 

Total.        .       - 

89 
87 
6 
107 
88 
88 
16 

89 
14 

1 

87 
27 
99 

ft 

h4U 

824 
816 
808 
678 
181 
79 

888 

88 
108 
999 

169 

84 
91 

481 
488 
1^4 
798 
360 
118 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64»* 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  position  of  Dublin  with 
regard  to  juvenile  criminality,  we  give  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  the  returns  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
for  the  year  1858.  The  table  shows  the  numbers  of  those 
under  15  years  of  age,  and  the  sexes,  committed,  summarily 
convicted,  or  discharged  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  for  the 
five  years  ending  1858. 


The  sucoesa  of  aereral  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  in  America  onder 
an  arrangement  similar  to  what  I  have  mentioned*  and  the  sucoeas  of 
the  Jurenile  Prison  at  Mettraj,  of  the  farm  at  Bdgate,  belonging  to  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  (so  far  at  least  as  there  has  been  time  to  judge.) 
and  the  great  success  of  the  Asylum  for  Boys,  (chiefly  delinquents,) 
that  existed  at  Hackn^  Wick  untii  the  death  of  Captain  Brenton,  its 
exceUent  founder,  affora  strong  endenoe  in  faTour  of  the  Toluntaiy 
principle  of  action  (  whUe  the  superiority  of  Parkhurst  over  the  jurenile 
departoient  of  most  other  prisons,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  Industrial 
Workhouse  School,  near  Bridgnorth,  and  of  sereral  other  similar 
schools,  speak  rery  laTouiably  for  certain  principles  of  official  direction. 
Perhaps  it  may  appear  that  a  combination  of  the  two  plans  is  better 
than  either,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  if  the  yoluntary  principle  is  to  be 
chiefly  acted  on,  QoTemment  inspection  should  be  superadded,  as 
indeed  is  proposed  by  most  of  the  friends  of  the  yoluntary  principle.'*^ 
See  **  Bepbrt"  of  the  Ck>nference  of  1858,  p.  19. 


See<«Beport**p.l6. 
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Txjlbs 

Conunltted  for 
Trial. 

Summarily  Convicted. 

Discharged  by 
liagUtratea. 

Gross 
Total 
Males 
and 
Fe- 
nales 

Under 
lOTeara 
of  Age. 

.10  Tean 

and 
'under  18 

Under  10 
rears  of  Age. 

10  Years  and 
miderlS. 

Under 
10  Years 
of  Age. 

10  Years  and 
under  15. 

Total. 

IL 

F. 

I-- 

F. 

H. 

|r- 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M.     ;      F. 

1849. 

— 

1 

66 

la 

871 

438 

1,745 

549 

92 

78 

722 

163 

2,985 

1,242 

4,227 

IMO, 

— 

48 

10 

640 

588 

2,356 

727 

157 

3Z 

749 

199 

3,950 

1,547 

6,497 

M51, 

— 

"" 

53 

11 

748 

882 

2,891 

1,133 

210 

138 

724 

225 

4,621 

2,189 

6,810 

18*2. 

— 

3| 

« 

724 

956 

1,957 

1,802 

165 

102 

729 

283 

3,600 

2,601 

6,201 

IMl. 

a 

2 

472 

46« 

1,865 

746 

103 

67 

646 

186 

3,151 

1,484 

4,635 

j  Total 

S 

d 

247j    61 

2.957 

8.129  'l0.814 

4,457 

717! «» 

3,570 

1,005    18,307 1  9,063 

27,370 

In  the  Report  from  the  County  Antrim  Gaol,  one  of  the  best 
managed  in  Ireland,  and  in  which  the  Separate  System  is  in 
part  carried  out,  we  find  the  following  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Corry  Gonnellan,  who  writes — "  the  Legislature  having 
lately  directed  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  juvenile 
criminals,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee will  be  followed  up  by  special  enactments,  as  the 
schedule  which  records  their  ages  and  punishments  shows 
forcibly  the  necessity  of  public  interposition/'  The  schedule 
here  referred  to  is  the  following;  it  gives  the  number  in  custody 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1853 : — 


aaaslflcatlon. 

10  Tears 
andmder. 

1 

16  Tears  and '  20  Tears  and 

above  10.    1    above  16. 

Upwards 
of  20. 

H. 

F. 

If. 

F.    1    M.        F. 

IL  . 

F. 

10  years  aad  abore  7,      -       - 
7  years, 

»yau^ 

12  months,       -       .       -       - 
9  months,        .       -       -       - 

6  months, 

Smantha,        .... 
2  months,        -       -       .       . 
1  month,         .       -       -       - 
Hdays,            .... 

7  days,             .       -       .       - 
48  hours.         .       .       .       . 
24honrs,         .       -       .       . 
For  trial,         -       .       .       . 
Unlimited,      .... 

1l 

- 

- 

1 

9 
12 
7 
3 

1 

"l 
1 
6 
8 

1 

9 
6 
17 
5 
7 
7 
2 

~i 

1 

1 
"2 

37 

15 
12 

17 

19 

•    1 

Total.                  -       .  j 

» i  - 

38 

11 

«i"i 

123 

66    j 

1 

48 
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Of  these  Irish  evidences  it  is  unnecessary  we  shooid  now 
write  further,  but  we  shall  again  refer  to  them. 

English  voluntaryism  has  not  been  idle.  In  the  case  of  these 
Schools,  as  in  all  others,  the  national  character,  in  its  iron 
unflinching,  duty-seeking  spirit,  has  achieved  a  little,  which, 
with  our  institutions,  is  greater  than  the  much  of  countries  in 
which  the  police  is  more  powerful  than  the  people.  Miss 
Carpenter,  in  her  own  wise,  thoughtful,  zealous  way,  tells  us  of 
the  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  in  securing  the 
confidence  of  the  young  criminals,  yet  she,  and  many  others 
have  succeeded  in  reforming  these  untaught,  y^ung  "  city 
Arabs,*'  and  '*  Home  Heathens,**  even  though  they  possessed 
no  legal  mode  of  compelling  attendance  at  the  Schools — 
loving,  Christian  devotion,  being  the  only  means  employed,  and 
these,  when  employed  as  Miss  Carpenter  teaches  us,  are  more 
powerful  restraints  than  the  thickest  walls,  and  most  closely 
sentineled  prison  in  the  universe. 

In  Miss  Carpenter's  experiences  there  are  no  beautiful 
touches  of  bad  boys  becoming  suddenly  good — she  has 
known,  God  bless  her  for  it,  but  dirty  little  children,  with 
nothing  whatever  of  the  cherub  about  them — they  had  been 
*'  dragged  up"  not  reared  ;  her  experiences  are  against  that 
sentiment  of  Chamisso's,  very  popular  with  some  people,  which 
tells  us,  "  Das  Noth  lehrt  beten'* — want  teaches  prayer — not  a 
bit  of  it ;  it  teaches  nothing  but  roguery,  cursing,  and  vice,  to 
the  class  of  whom  we  write,  and  for  whose  salvation,  in  soul  and 
body,  the  Legislature  must,  as  far  as  men  can,  make  provision. 
Miss  Carpenter  is  not  a  Lady  Baun6i/ul,  sJl  physic,  philan- 
thropy, blankets,  and  moral  pictorial  pocket  nandkerchiefs. 
Thei;e  was  work  to  be  done,  she  knew,  in  JBristol  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Ru^ell 
Scott,  she  established  a  Preventive  and  Eeformatoiy  School  for 
boys  and  girls  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1852.  In  January  1854,  the  numbers  in  the 
School  amounted  to  twenty-nine.  The  boys  were  taught 
tailoring  and  shoe-making,  and  were  trained  in  gardening :  the 
girls  were  engaged  in  washing,  mangling,  and  general  house- 
hold work,  for  the  benefit  of  tne  establishment.  The  children 
could  not,  after  a  year's  residence,  so  great  was  their  improve- 
ment, be  readily  recognized.  They  are  orderly ;  have  lost  all 
habits  of  pilfenng,  strongest  at  first  in  the  girls,  who  can  now 
be  employed  in  household  offices,  involving  temptations  which 
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thej  could  not  al  first  resist;  and  the  boys  can  be  sent  on 
errands  to  the  village ;  none  show  a  disposition  to  pass  the 
boundaries  without  permission. 

A  School  was  established  in  Birmingham,  in  1852,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  who  engaged,  as  master,  Mr.  Ellis,  well 
known  as  the  reformer  of  many  youths  in  London  :  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr  Adderley,  M.P.,  this  Institution  is  now 
flourishing  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ellis,  at  Saltley,  two 
miles  from  Birmingham.  There  are  about  twenty-seven  boya 
in  the  School — ^which  is  capable  of  containing  thirty ;  five 
acres  of  land,  now  being  brought  under  cultivation,  are 
attached  to  the  establishment ;  the  boys  are  also  taught  shoe- 
making.  Mr  Ellis,  knowing  his  business  perfectly,  adopts  the 
plan  found  by  M.  Wichern  to  work  so  well  at  the  Bauhe  Haus 
— being  one  of  the  pupils  in  all  respects — using  the  same  food, 
working  at  the  same  work,  sleeping  in  the  same  room ;  and  he 
endeavours,  upon  the  plan  of  Mettray,  to  make  the  system  one  of 
self  government.  Another  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  half 
founded  upon  that  of  M.  Demetz,  and  half  upon  that  pur- 
sued, for  the  ordinary  school  boy,  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  at 
Bugby — "  The  boy,  on  being  taken  from  the  streets  or  prison, 
is  not  forced  at  once  to  outward  conformity  with  any  rigid  dis- 
cipline,*'  but  is  allowed  "  perfect  liberty  of  action/'  From  the 
number  of  The  Birmingkam  Journal  for  Saturday,  July  15, 
1864,  we  take  the  following  account  of  this  excellent 
institution — The  Saltley  Beformatory  School  : — 

**  The  first  anniversary  of  the  openiDg  of  this  School  was  celebrated 
on  Thursday  last,  by  the  assemblinff^  of  a  few  of  its  friends  to  wit- 
ness an  examination  of  the  boys.  Previous  to  this  taking  place,  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held,  at  which  the  Committee 
of  Visiters  jpresented  a  report  as  to  the  progress  which  the  institution 
has  made  smce  the  annual  meeting  in  January  last.  From  this  docu- 
ment it  appeared  that  Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  pupil  teachers  at  the 
Diocesan  Training  College,  bad  undertaken  the  duties  of  schoolmas- 
ter to  the  inmates,  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  annum,  devoting  two  hours 
on  each  week  evening  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Committee  were  sa- 
tisfied with  his  Attention  and  the  progress  made  by  the  boys.  In 
constructing  a  yard  for  live  stock  the  Committee  found  it  necessary 
to  hove  a  proper  boundary  fence,  and  while  considering  the  plans 
they  found  that  the  bovs  were  subject  to  great  injury  from  molesta- 
tion  by  persons  of  bad  character,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  the  n/eighbourhood  of  the  institution  for  purposes  of  annoyance. 
The  Committee  therefore  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  strong  walU 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protection  to  the  premises  and  shelter 
for  the  stock.     Within  the  yard  thus  formed  pig-styes,  coal-shed. 
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and  tool-houBe  have  be«n  built,  and  a  plajogroimd  has  been  formed. 
The  Committee  had  to  acknowledge  acceptable  gifts  of  a  swing  for 
the  plaj-ground  from  Lord  Ly  ttelton,  and  of  six  valuable  pigs  from 
the  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  The  Committee  had  completed  the 
erection  of  the  addition  to  the  main  building  for  workshops,  aod 
dormitory  over,  referred  to  in  the  last  report.  As  an  encouragement 
to  the  boysj  a  quantity  of  land  had  been  appropriated  to  each  of  them 
for  garden  ground,  with  the  intention  of  their  cultivating  produce, 
which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Committee  for  the  use  of  the  house. 
The  Committee  have  engaged  Mr.  Chittock,  as  master  tailor,  at  a 
salary  of  £30  per  annam,  with  board  and  lodging.  It  was  highly 
desirable  that  regulations  should  also  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
occasions  on  which  boys  might  be  absent  from  the  institution,  and 
the  length  of  such  absences,  and  for  determining  the  periods  at  which 
they  might  receive  visits  from  their  friends.  No  boy  should  leave 
the  premises  without  the  express  sanction  of  Mr.  Ellis,  of  which  he 
should  keep  a  record  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  and  no 
visiters  should  enter  the  premises  except  under  the  same  reflation. 
There  are  now  twenty-five  boys  in  the  School.  Several  changes  have 
taken  place,  of  which  proper  registers  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  'inhere  are  six  boys  who  are  anxious  to  go  to  sea* 
and  situations  must  be  sought  for  others.  The  earnest  attention  of 
the  general  Committee  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of 
the  youths  when  prepared  to  leave  the  institution.  In  conclusion^ 
the  Sub-Committee  invited  the  renewed  exertions  of  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  that  its  funds  may  be  increased  by  additional  donations 
and  subscriptions  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  secure  its  efficient  workingy 
a  large  sum  having  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ings. 

We  believe  that  the  Committee  approved  of  the  recommendation 
as  to  placing  a  greater  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  the  boys  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case  ;  but  in  anouncing  this  to  them  Mr.  Adderley 
said  that  the  arrangement  was  one,  the  details  of  which  were  to  be 
left  to  the  boys  themselves,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
master.  He  reminded  them  that  the  restrictions  proposed  were  only 
what  the  sons  of  all  the  gentlemen  then  present  had  to  submit  to,  and 
appealed  to  them  for  their  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ment ;  *  for  you  know,'  said  Mr.  Adderley,  *  if  any  complamt 
reaches  the  Secretary  of  State  that  this  institution  is  not  managed 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  do  much  to  damage  similar  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.* 

The  examination  did  not  assume  a  verv  formal  character.  A  read- 
ing lesson  upon  the  geography  of  Asia  fed  to  a  variety  of  interesting 
questions.  Siberia  suggested  Russia,  what  its  Emperor  was  about, 
how  it  was  that  the  English  and  French  were  helping  the  Turks  'to 
lick  the  Booshians,'  &c.  Of  course,  the  boys  were  not  quite  ate 
courant  with  the  positions  of  the  various  armies,  but  their  ready 
answers  to  the  questions  showed  that  even  in  their  out-of-the-way 
habitation  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject.  The  Scriptural 
interrogatories  were  answered  very  satisfactorily,  although  on  a  show 
of  hands  it  appeared  that  only  ten  of  the  twenty-five  lads  had  ever 
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attended  a  Sunday  School.  Several  of  them  evinced  a  very  high 
degree  of  intellieence,  and  the  whole  examination  was  a  very  credit- 
able one,  and  highlv  pleasing  in  its  character.  Mr.  Adder  ley  pre- 
sented half-a-sovereign  to  the  lad  who  was  considered  by  Mr.  Ellis 
to  have  evinced  most  anxiety  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  afforded 
in  the  institution. 

The  grounds  were  in  excellent  cultivation,  being  covered  with 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  beans^  potatoes,  and  garden  stuffs  of 
every  description.  Here  and  there  was  to  be  seen  the  mustard-and- 
cress  autograph  of  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
Adderley,  M.P.— a  graceful  tribute  on  the  part  of  those  who,  but 
for  his  munificence,  might  have  remained  the  Ishmaelitish  wanderers 
of  the  dusty  streets  of  Birmingham. 

Besides  Mr.  Adderley,  there  were  also  present  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  O.  M.  Yorke,  Major  Stewart, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  Mr.  William  Morgan,  Alderman  Ratcliff,  Mr. 
C.  Batcliff,  Councillor  Manton,  Mr.  James  Corder,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Ken  worthy." 

In  March,  1^52,  Mr.  George  Bengough  and  Mr.  T. 
Barwick  Baker,  two  Magistrates  for  Gloucestershire,  opened 
a  Reformatory  School  for  boys,  in  a  cottage  with  a  few  acres 
of  land  attached,  on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwicke,  near 
Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Children's  Friend  School;" 
Mr.  Bengough,  devoting  himself  to  the  personal  superinten- 
dence and  training  of  the  friendless  and  outcast  inmates  of  the 
School,  lived  for  many  mouths  under  the  same  roof  with  them, 
and  gave  many  hours  daily  to  their  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion. At  a  comparatively  small  cost  the  School  has  become 
fairly  established.  Beginning  with  three  boys,  its  managers 
have  gradually  increased  the  number  of  inmates  to  sixteen,  of 
whom  Mr.  Baker  writes  as  follows  : — '*  Five  of  these  boys,  we 
believe,  we  could  safely  recommend  for  service  ;  five  have  much 
improved ;  the  other  six  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to 
show  material  improvement,  but  a  great  point  has  been  gained 
from  the  elder  boys  having  acquired  a  readiness  to  assist  instead 
of  opposing  us,  and  a  better  tone  of  feeling  which  they  impart 
to  the  new  comers."  The  example  set  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Hardwicke  School  shows  how  easily  and  simply  B/cfonnatory 
agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  objects,  and  how 
effective  and  successful  that  agency  will  prove  when  employ- 
ing, as  its  instruments,  religious  influence  and  industrial  occu- 
pation. Mr.  Baker  states  ; — "  We  have  now  a  cottage  for 
our  bailiff,  two  rooms  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  school-room 
and  bed-room  for  twenty  boys.  We  have  a  carpenter's  shop, 
pigsties  for  sixteen  pigs,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  com- 
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mencing  some  more  pigsties  and  a  barn.  The  whole  oost  of 
the  buildings  has  been  about  £250.  For  the  first  year  we 
could  only  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  ;  last  winter 
we  ventured  upon  six  acres.  Our  land — stiff  blue  clay — was 
hard  for  small  hght  boys  to  dig ;  but  our  six  acres  were  well 
worked,  and  our  crops  testify  to  the  effects  of  spade  husbandry. 
We  have  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand.  We  hope  to  increase 
considerably  next  year." 

Mr.  Sturge  has  founded  a  separate  School  on  his  estate  at 
Stoke  Prior,  in  Worcestershire  ;  this  may  be  r^arded  as  an 
offshoot  from  Mr.  Ellis's  establishment,  some  of  the  boya 
trained  in  the  Eylaud  Boad  being  taken  from  thence  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  it.  Mr.  Starge's  School  is  of  a  wholly  agricnltnial 
character. 

The  exertions  of  Captain  W.  O'Brien,  and  other  gentlemen, 
have  lately  founded  a  Reformatory  School  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.     The  School  was  established  to  meet  the  increasbg 
amount  of  juvenile  crime  in  Newcastle  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  of  which  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  found  them- 
selves compelled  by  their  inquiries  to  write  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  During  the  last  thirteen  years,  juvenile  crime  in 
Newcastle  has  not  only  deepened  in  intensity,  but  has  doubled 
in  amount.     The  existing  generation  of  young  thieves  are  in 
the  degree  of  one-half  more  systematically  criminal  than  the 
preceding  one.  The  process  of  demoralisation  is  going  on  more 
rapidly  every  succeeding  year,"    The  School  was  opened  in 
October,  1853.     There  are  now  twelve  boys  in  it.      This 
number  will  be  gradually  enlarged  to  forty.    The  occupations 
of  the  boys  are  at  present  chiefly  of  an  in-door  character — 
carpentry,   sack-making,   clog -making,  &c.     A  piece  of  land 
has,  however,  been  secured  adjoining  the  house,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  agriculture  and  gardening  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  inmates.     The  behaviour  of  the  boys  gives  a 
very  favourable  promise  of  success.     As  at  Kingswood,  Hard- 
wicke,  and  Red  Hill,  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  at  first, 
especiaUy  as  regards  the  retaining  the  boys  in  the  School  ;  but 
these  have   gradually    lessened.      The  Committee,  however, 
express  a  strong  opinion  that  some  legal  power  of  detention  is 
absolutely  required,  to  protect  the  boys  against  their  own  hasty 
impulses,  and  to  allow  the  Reformatory  action  of  the  School  a 
fair   trial.     In   this  view  Miss  Carpenter,  and   all  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  concur. 
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Ainong  the  Beformatory  efforts  which^  though  small^  have 
been  lemarkable  for  their  success^  the  Ipswich  Dormitory 
deserves  to  be  particalarised.  It  was  opened  as  a  Eefuge  for 
Juvenile  Offenders  of  both  sexes^  nearly  three  years  ago.  It 
is  carried  on  in  two  small  cottages,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
Ipswich,  with  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  them.  Another 
acre,  at  a  little  distance,  is  also  cultivated  by  the  inmates. 
The  School  is  managed  by  the  master,  Mr.  Newman,  and  his 
wife.  Carpentry  and  shoe^makiug  are  taught,  in  addition  to 
agricultoral  lalior.  The  principle  that  the  boys  should 
govern  themselves  is  acted  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a 
weekly  meeting  being  held,  in  which  the  rules  of  the  little 
establishment  are  considered,  and  all  infractions  of  them  in- 
quired into.  The  feeling  subsisting  between  the  children  and 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  wife  is  of  thoroughly  parental  character. 
His  title  among  them  is  *'  Father/'  and  her's  "  Mother."  On 
two  evenings  in  the  week  the  boys  go  with  Mr.  Newman  to 
the  Sagged  and  Industrial  School  in  Ipswich,  to  act  as  moni- 
tors. On  Sunday  evening  many  poor  children  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Dormitory  assemble  for  in- 
struction, and  are  taught  by  the  inmates.  Mr.  Power,  the 
Becorder  of  Ipswich,  by  whose  zeal  and  interest  in  its  progress 
the  School  has  been  mainly  carried  on,  states  that  the  present 
number  of  inmates  might  be  doubled  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  management. 

A  Beformatory  School  has  lately  been  established  in  Norfolk 
by  the  exertions  of  two  Magistrates,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Kett,  which  promises  equally  satisfactory  results. 

The  Durham  County  Befuge  was  able  to  report  at  the  end 
of  1853,  that  in  five  years  its  funds  had  assisted  804  prisoners, 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  to  employment,  of  whom  only  fifty- 
seven  are  known  to  have  turned  out  badly,  and  but  twenty-six 
have  been  recommitted  to  the  Durham  Gaol.  The  objects  of 
this  most  useful  Beformatory  Charity  are  assisted,  the  females 
mostly  to  service,  the  males  (especially  the  juvenUe  portion  of 
them)  to  sea.  The  young  women  are  in  the  first  instance 
boarded  and  cared  for  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  gaol  school- 
masters, and  thence  recommended  to  a  place.  The  young 
men  and  boys  wishing  to  go  to  sea,  have  a  note  given  them 
by  the  Chaplain,  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Hamilton,  addressed 
to  a  shipping  agent  in  a  town  eleven  miles  distant. 
If    they    prove    their   sincerity   by  walking    that    distance 
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and  applying  for  employment  to  the  agent,  they  are 
received  into  the  family  of  the  latter,  boarded,  lodged,  and 
supplied  with  the  necessary  clothing,  and  introduced  to  a 
captain  or  master  mariner  willing  to  employ  them.  There  is 
one  point  in  the  practice  of  the  Magistrates  of  Durham  which 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  mention  :  on  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  any  gang  of  offenders,  care  is  taken  to  so  adjust  their 
sentences  that  each  member  of  the  gang  is  discharged  on  a 
different  day,  and  the  chances  of  his  being  separated  from  his 
criminal  accociates  materially  increased.  Very  young  offenders 
are  recommended  to  a  Reformatory  School,  where  they  can  be 
cared  for  and  protected  till  an  opportunity  for  employment 
offers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  system  pursued  with  bioys  in 
the  Durham  County  Prison  presents  a  very  favorable  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  imprisonment  and  punish- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  more  reformatory.  Mr.  Hamilton 
(the  Chaplain,)  states  : — "  The  Boys'  House  of  Correction 
attached  to  the  Durham  County  Prison  is  very  peculiar.  It  is 
separated  from  the  men's  department,  so  that  a  boy  sent  to 
this  prison  never  sees  a  male  adult  prisoner,  nor  does  he  know 
anything  of  the  men's  prison.  His  instinctive  dread  of  the 
gaol  is  not  broken  down.  In  the  Boys'  House  of  Correction  two 
hours  are  allowed  on  week  days,  and  one  on  Sundays,  for 
School.  The  boys  work  for  six  hours  a  day  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  prison,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  a  Warder,  who 
is  a  gardener.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  passed  in  separation, 
each  boy  having  a  distinct  cell,"  This  is  very  much  the  system 
pursued  at  the  Prison  of  Fontrevault,  in  France. 

Major  Mair,  and  the  gentlemen  deputed  with  him  to 
represent  the  Edinburgh  United  Industrial  Schools,  made 
the  following  statement  at  the  Conference  held  in  Birming- 
ham in  December  1858.  *'  About  seven  years  ago  the  feel- 
ing became  painfully  general  in  Scotland  that  some  deci- 
sive steps  must  be  taken  to  avert  the  evils  which  destitution, 
and  its  unfailing  attendant,  youthful  vagrancy,  were  crea- 
ting. The  result  was  the  formation  of  what  are  called  'Bag- 
ged Schools,'  of  which  this  is  one,  though  called  by  a  diffe- 
rent name,  'The  United  Industrial  School.'  There  is  in  this 
establishment  a  peculiarity  in  one  essential  point.  The 
children  enjoy  perfect  religious  toleration,  and  it  is  to  this 
principle  the  managers  believe  they  chiefly  owe  their  success 
^a  confidence  being  established  among    the   various   sects 
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which  prevents  the  fear  of  the  School  being  made  the  cover 
for  underhand  proselytism.  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and 
Soman  Catholic,  are  free  to  come  to  thcT  School;  their  rehgi- 
COS  feelings  are  respected ;  they  are  educated  in  the  more 
general  brandies  of  secular  knowledge,  in  handicrafts  of  al- 
most every  description,  so  as  to  make  them  useful  members  of 
society  in  the  colonies  or  at  home.  There  are  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  School,  and  many  feared 
that  disputes  would  arise  between  those  of  different  faiths. 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case:  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  as  well  as  the  children.  During  the 
six  years  that  the  School  has  been  established  only  one  in- 
stance has  been  known  to  occur  of  the  children  taunting 
each  other  on  account  of  their  faith.  One  hour  daily  is  ap- 
pointed for  religious  instruction;  for  that  one  hour  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  separate,  and  receive 
their  religious  instruction  in  separate  class  rooms.  All  other 
occupations  are  pursued  together.^'  During  the  first  year, 
it  is  added,  the  costs  of  the  industrial  training  pressed  very  hea- 
vily on  the  funds,  but  the  working  expenses  have  decreased, 
and  the  skilled  labor  of  the  children  has  become  remunerative ; 
so  that  the  Committee  expect  to  report  this  year  that  £400 
worth  of  work  has  been  done  at  a  cost  of  only  £14  to  the 
Institution. 

The  House  of  Occupation  attached  to  Bridewell  Hospital, 
London,  shows  a  total,  of  228  inmates,  (boys  and  girls).  67 
boys  were  discharged  during  the  year  1853.  Of  these,  23 
entered  the  navy  or  merchant  service.  28  others  were  assist- 
ed to  employment  in  England.  54  girls  also  left  the 
Schools,  34  being  provided  with  situations,  13  being  placed 
with  their  friends.  The  employments  in  this  establishment  are, 
for  the  boys,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  rope-making,  and  various 
incidental  trades.     For  the  girls,  washing  and  needlework. 

The  Philanthropic  Society  received  into  their  Farm  School 
at  Bed  Hill,  Beigate,  165  youths  and  boys  during  the  year 
1858,  making  a  total  of  566  admissions  since  April,  1849. 
The  number  discharged  in  the  year  was  150,  of  whom  87 
emigrated,  2  went  to  sea,  11  were  apprenticed  or  placed  in 
service,  and  30  were  provided  with  employment  by  the  aid 
of  their  relatives,  &c.  The  whole  number  discharged  from 
April,  1849,  to  December,  1853,  was  400,  of  whom  above  220 
emigrated.    There  were  166  boys  in  the  Farm  School  on  the 
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SI  St  December,  employed  mainly  in  agricaUnre  and  gardening, 
but  partly  also  in  carpentering,  smiths'  work,  brick-making, 
bricklaying,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  &c.  The  inatitudon  is 
carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  fjamily  division,  the  boys  being 
associated  in  separate  households  of  about  50  each,  as  neariy  as 
possible  on  an  equality  as  to  2ige.  The  discipline  is  at  onoe 
strict  and  kind,  every  rule  being  steadily  enforced,  and  all  mis« 
conduct  repressed  with  a  proportionate  and  appropriate  penalty; 
but  the  masters  aim  sedulously  at  gaining  the  confidence  and 
liking  of  the  boys,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  rather 
than  to  punish  &ults«  The  main-springs  of  the  order  and  regn- 
lation  of  the  School  are  religious  influence  and  out- door  occu- 
pation. The  great  object  which  is  aimed  at,  and  is  realised 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  is  the  training  the  boys  to  habits  of 
independent  action,  the  enlisting  their  own  ¥dlls  and  effinrts 
in  the  business  of  their  Reformation.  As  in  other  Schools, 
where  walls  and  mere  physical  restraints  have  been  discarded, 
many  cases  of  desertion  and  transgression  of  the  bounds 
of  the  farm  occurred  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  School 
was  opened;  but  these  have  become  more  and  more  rare; 
serious  faults  seldom  occnr;  and  the  spirit  of  industiy  and 
right  conduct  has  gained  more  and  more  ascendancy.  When 
it  is  considered  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  numbers  in  the 
School  have  averaged  140,  and  that  at  least  half  the  lads 
have  been  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  upwards,  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  School,  as  testified  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  at  two  Public  Meetings  lately 
held  at  Reigate,  on  the  subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquenqr, 
must  be  considered  as  affording  a  remarkable  and  most  en- 
couraging proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Reformatory  agency.  The 
Societ/s  Farm  extends  over  150  acres  (freehoul, )  besides 
which  they  rent  a  farm  adjoining,  of  80  acres  in  extent. 
Their  stock  comprises  about  thirty  cows,  sixty  pigs,  five  hones, 
and  eighty  sheep. 

For  the  fact^i  of  this  account  of  the  English  Rrfonratoiy 
Scbools  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Conference  of  1853,  and  they  but  prove  that  the  Voluntary 
School  system  requires  only  the  stability  which  legislative 
support  can  give  it  to  become,  in  all  cases,  as  useful,  and 
confessedly  successful,  as  now,  even  though  unaided  and  un- 
recognized, it  is  admitted,  in  particular  instsncea,  to  be.  The 
evidences  of  the  usefulness  of    these   Institutions  has  been 
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again  and  again  acknowledged.  The  great  troths  and 
teachings  of  the  whole  question  were  displayed  by  Mr.  Hill, 
bj  Miss  Carpenter,  and  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Banchory,  before 
the  Committee  on  CrimiDal,  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  in  1852. 
In  the  Seport  of  this  Committee,  is  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  which  has  been  issued  in  this  generation;  the 
JReport  and  evidence  ha?e  coerced  the  government  and  the 
country  into  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  as  Chris- 
tians we  should  support  the  School  because  it  is  Eeformatory, 
in  preference  to  the  gaol  which  is  corrupting ;  as  rate  payers 
we  should  support  the  School,  because,  being  Beformatory,  it 
saves  us  from  tne  cost  of  recommittal,  of  repeated  prosecution, 
and  finally,  of  penal  convictions,  idl  which  are  insured,  with 
a  terrible  certunty,  l^  our  system  which  permits  or  commands 
the  Judges  and  Imigisttates  to  send  juvenile  criminals  or 
destitute  children  to  prison.  But  it  may  be  objected,  how 
can  this  great  system  be  supported  P  How  can  we  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  pressure  of  the  growing,  increasing 
population,  like  that  which  has  fallen  upon  the  industrious 
of  France,  rendering  the  Beformatory  Schools  but  the 
Colleges  of  the  Poor?  We  reply  here,  as  we  have  already  repli- 
ed, that  all  these  evils  are  to  be  overcome,  or,  at  all  events, 
brought  under  reasonable  and  satisfactory  control,  by  the  law 
enacting  Pasbntal  Bbsponsibilitt.  We  are  not  contend- 
ing that  poor  parents  should  rear  up  their  children  as  if  they 
were  the  offspring  of  a  higher  class  in  the  community — God 
knows  the  children  of  the  poor  are  not  reared,  they  are,  as 
Charles  Lamb  said,  ''  dragged  up;"  and  if,  from  the  foul  and 
reeking  slum  of  the  citv  lane  some  poor  human  soul  should 
be  snatched  and  placed  bdbre  the  M^^strate  to  appal  him 
by  ignorance  and  squalor,  we  would*not  visit  the  crimes  of  that 
child  upon  tlMohila,  but  upon  the  parents — and  sad  as  it  may 
be  to  tell,  yet  such  is  the  truth — ^hundreds  of  children  are 
yearly  brought  before  the  Magistrates  and  Judges  who  are  in 
this  wretched  condition,  because  their  parents,  for  their  own 
vicious  ends,  teach,  encourage,  and  desire  that  their  children 
should  continue  in  these  sinful  or  criminal  courses. 

We  have  stated  that  children,  both  whose  parents  are 
living,  are  frequently  arrested  by  the  Police,  and  we  have 
recorded  this  fact  as  it  proves  that  natural  affection  is  often 
unknown  amongst  this  class  ;  whilst  every  evil  passion  and 
habit  is  fostered  for  the  advantage  of  a.  parent,  vicious,  and  base. 
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yet  fully  able,  if  compelled  by  low,  to  support  those  children. 
That  there  are  parents  wicked  enough  to  trade  upon  the 
crime  of  their  children,  nay,  to  compel  them  to  steal,  or 
starve,  is  well,  and  fully  proved — as,  likewise,  that  these  parents, 
under  the  present  state  of  our  law  can  escape  without  punish- 
ment, and  whilst  fully  able  to  support  their  children,  these 
children,  when  in  prison,  become  a  burthen  to  the  country. 
Miss  Carpenter,  when  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  in  1852,  expressed  her  opin- 
ion, that  although  very  few  parents  of  criminal  juveniles  were  of 
character  sufficiently  trusted  to  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory 
recognizances  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  offspring,  yet  she 
stated  the  parents  would  very  frequently  be  able,  if  com])elied, 
to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  children.  ''  Among 
the  cases  that  I  have  known,  there  have  been  very  few,  where 
it  has  been  absolute  poverty  which  has  been  the  cause  of  crime. 
I  received  a  paper  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston  Gaol, 
last  summer,  giving  me  the  particulars  of  all  the  juvenile  cri- 
minals in  the  gaol,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  I  was  per- 
fectly startled  to  find  that  in  all  cases  but  one,  the  family 
was  in  the  receipt  of  two  or  three,  or  even  more  pounds  a 
week,  in  wages."  * 

Mr.  G.  A.  A'Beckett,  the  Magistrate  of  the  Sonthwark 
Police  Court,  was  of  opinion  that  parents  should  be  held 
liable  for  the  support  of  their  children,  who  might  be  sent  to 
prison — the  more  so,  because  in  "  many  cases  the  delinquency 
of  children  is  caused,  not  simply  by  the  neglect  of  proper 
training,  but  by  the  actual  instigation  of  the  parents  them- 
selves.'^ Mr.  A'Beckett  also  stated,  that  a  strong  disposition 
prevails  on  the  part  of  parents  to  get  rid  of  their  vicious  chil- 
dren by  having  them  placed  in  asylums  or  prisons — ^but  when 
asked  if  they  will  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  they 
generally  say  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  although,  from  en- 
quiry, it  has  been  found,  that  they  were  fully  competent, 
if  compelled  by  law.  He  referred  to  a  case  in  which  a  woman, 
having  a  son  not  twelve  years  old,  had  married  a  second  time. 
This  boy  was  brought  before  Mr.  A'Beckett,  charged  by  his 
own  sister,  his  mother,  and  his  father-in-law,  with  stealing  some 
tioney,  placed  by  them  in  an  open  desk  in  an  open  room,  and 

*  See  Miss  Carpenter's  evidence  before  the  Committee  on   Criminal 
and  Destitute  Juveniles,  Q.  978. 
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within  the  boy  s  reach,  although  they  knew  he  had  been  a  thief 
during  the  four  preceding  years.  The  three  elder  members 
of  the  family  were  most  anxious  that  the  boy  should  be  sent 
to  trial  for  stealing  the  money,  and  were  extremely  annoyed, 
when  Mr.  A*fieckett,  deeming  the  evidence  insufficient,  refused 
to  commit  him.  The  father  expressed  a  wish  that  the  boy 
might  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  but  when  asked  what  he  could 
paj  for  his  support  there,  replied,  nothing.  Yet  Mr.  A*Beckett 
discovered  that  this  man  was  a  glove-maker,  with  constant 
employment  for  himself,  his  wife  and  daughter-in-law,  who 
were  well  dressed ;  and  in  the  window  of  their  house,  the 
Magistrate  saw  a  notice,  ''  Additional  Uands  Wanted/^  The 
father-in-law  refused  to  admit  the  boy,  on  his  return  from 
the  Police  Office,  and  through  Mr.  A'Beckett's  interposition 
he  was  received  into  the  work-house.* 

Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  from  his  great  experience  in  criminal 
courts,  whether  as  Counsel  or  as  Judge,  has  had  most  indisput- 
able  means  of  forming  opinions  most  worthy  of  the  deepest  and 
closest  attention.  He  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  the  parent  accountable  for  the  support  of 
the  child  whilst  in  prison  ;  and  when  asked  if  he  considered 
that  the  parent  should  be  compelled  to  support  his  children  in 
the  School  when  two,  or  more,  had  become  criminal,  he 
replied  that  he  would  so  compel  him;  because,  in  all  probability, 
the  greater  the  number  of  children  becoming  vicious,  the 
greater  would  be  the  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  parents ;  and 
if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Magistrate  he 
would  not,  of  cour8e,direct  the  parent  to  perform  impossibilities, 
and  yet  the  parent  could  be  made  to  feel  that  if  he  forgot  the 
duties  of  his  state,  society  should  not  be  burthened  by  the 
maintenance  of  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  guide,  and  teach, 
and  foster.  So  strongly,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Hill  impressed  with 
the  results  to  be  realized  by  a  law  of  Fabxntal  Uesponsibility, 
that  when  asked  if  he  would  expect  a  parent  to  pay  £24  a  year 
for  three  children  in  a  Reformatory  School,  he  made  this  empha- 
tic declaration — "  I  know  an  instance  at  Bristol  of  a  man  who 
is  earning  most  excellent  wages  as  a  skilled  workman,  a  painter, 
by  which  he  would  be  able  to  bear  that  expence,  if  you  could 
bring  a  sufficient  compulsion  of  law  upon  him  to  do  it;  but  I 

*  See  Mr.  A' Beckett's  evidence  before  the  Committee,  Q.Q  .  2076, 
2060,  20S1. 
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will  eandidly  confess  that  ^Aa^  woald  be  the  difficulty  of  the  ease; 
still  I  think  it  is  so  important  to  force  from  the  parent  all  Uiat 
you  can  obtain  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  contribate  to  the 
subsistence  of  his  ohild^  that  I,  for  my  own  nirt,  would  put  a 
machinery  in  operation  to  effect  this  object^  although  it  should 
absorb  all  the  expence.  /  fnean  to  say  that  I  would  incur  as 
muck  expense  to  get  2^.  a  week  from  a  parent  who  had  n^lectei 
his  child,  as  would  cost  2s.  on  the  enforcement^*  * 

By  the  Act  passed  last  Session,  which,  although  *' fathered" 
by  Lord  Palmcrston  and  Mr.  Fitzroy,  owes  its  introduction, 
and  more  than  its  introduction,  to  Mr.  Adderley,  parents  are 
now  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  criminal 
offspring,  and  thus  one  step  is  taken  towards  checking  the  evil 
of  which  Mr.  Hill  complained,  when  he  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  the  law,  as  it  was  in  1 852,  operated,  in  many  cases,  to 
enable  a  parent,  when  his  child  could  not  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child,  by  permitting,  or  inciting  it  to   crime.t 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  now  Member  of  Parliament, 
but  who  was,  when  examined,  a  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner for  Ireland,  was  completely  in  support  of  Parental 
Bbsponsibtlitv.  He  considered  that  full  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Magistrates  to  compel  the  parent,  by  civil  process 
to  support  his  child  in  prison,  or  in  the  School — and  he  was 
desirous  that  the  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose  should  be  re- 
coverable by  as  summary  a  mode  as  that  now.employed  in  cases 
of  desertion.  Mr.  Ball  was,  he  stated,  induced  to  advance  these 
opinions  in  support  of  Parental  Besponsibilttt,  and  Refor- 
matories, from  his  knowledge  of  the  good  effects  of  work-house 
schools,  where  the  number  of  children  was  not  so  great  as  to 
prevent  the  master  from  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  eadi 
of  his  pupils.  These,  it  is  true,  were  but  unfair  examples  of 
what  the  Beformatory  School,  properly  understood,  can  accom- 
plish ;  yet  it  was  stated  by  Mr  Ball  and  by  Mr  Senior,  that  of 
65  boys  sent  from  the  Dangan  Workhouse  school,  81  had  been 
traced,  and  of  all  these  a  satisfactory  account  had  been  obtain- 
ed, and  they  were  earning  good  wages.  Of  800  who  had  been 
discharged  from  the  Ballinrobe  Workhouse,  the  greater  number 

^  See  Mr.  HUl's  eyidence  before  the  Committee,  Q.Q.,  538,  589,  540l 
541,  542. 

t  See  hif  evidenoe,  Q.,  543. 
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were  fully  employed,  and  ouly  30  had    returned  upon  the 
Union.     Of  the  boys  who  had  been  taught  trades,  16  tailors,  6 
bakers,  and  1  shoemaker,  readily  obtained  situations;  whilst  in 
the  Union  of  Westport,  a  Union  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Bate  in  Aid,  during  the  nine  months  &om  September  1851  to 
June  1852, 60  young  women  and  20  young  men  had  been  taken 
from  the  Workhouse  and  employed  as  servants.    Erom  these, 
and  other  facts,  Mr.  Ball  was  satisfied  that  Reformatory  Schools 
were  required,  and  would  be  found  of  the  very  highest  advan- 
tage in  Ireland.    To  carry  out  these  advantages,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  magistrates  should  have  power  to  commit 
criminal  or  neglected  children  to  prison  for  more  lengthened 
periods  than  the  law  allows,  and  that  the  imprisonment  should 
be  spent,not  in  the  Gaol  where  it  becomes  injurioup,  but  in  the 
Beformatory  where  it  is  of  the  first  and  most  proved  advantage.''^ 
Mr  Ball  would  also  give  the  magistrates  power  to  commit  the 
child  until  he  had  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  unless  his  parents 
could  prove  their  ability  and  willingness  to  rear  him  in  honest 
courses  for  the  future ;  or  until  they  could  give  guarantees  and 
securities  from  third  parties  for  this  willingness  and  ability. 

As  we  shall,  however,  afterwards  find, these  are  the  exception- 
al cases,  as  the  Workhouse  is,  generally  calculated,  equally 
with  the  gaol,  to  render  the  boy,  if  innocent,  depraved,  and 
if  vicious,  only  the  more  hardened.  By  the  Beformatory  School, 
supported  in  its  working  by  the  enactment  of  Parental  Rk- 
SPONSIBILITY,  can  this  amendment  alonebe  secured.  Without  the 
latter  ingredient  half  the  benefit  of  the  system  would  be  jeopar- 
dized. As  Mr  Hill  most  truly  said  (when  requested^  by  the 
Committee  of  1852,  to  state  if  he  considered  tasental  Be- 
SPONSiBiuxy,  of  first  importance) — "  1  consider  it  highly  advis- 
able, I  do  not  consider  it  essential,  and  if  some  competent 
authoritv  should  say  to  me,  'you  shall  have  a  Beformatory 
School)  out  I  will  not  consent  to  this  principle  of  charging  the 
parents,'  I  would  accept  the  Reformatory  School,  although  I 
should  think  the  system  sadly  mutilated  for  want  of  that 
limb.'' 
To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Beforma- 
tory Movement  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point 
of  Fabental  BESPONSiBiLiTY,butit  appears,unfortunately,that 
in  these  Elingdoms  the  persons  who  understand  the  question 
are,  however  influential  in  position  and  intellect,  very  few  in 

*  See  Mr.  BaU*8  evidence  before  the  Committee,  Q.Q.,  3880,  3888, 
89,  3897,  3898,  3904,  3906,  3907. 
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namber.  If  farther  proof  of  this  fact  were  necessaiy,  we  need 
only  refer  to  Mr.  Adderley's  Bill  introduced  last  Jane  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Fitzroy.  The  Birmingbaai  Conferences  of 
1851  and  1853  had  shown  what  the  real  merit  of  the  principle 
was ;  Prize  Essays  and  Judges'  charges  had  given  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  principle  was  held ;  the  Report  and 
evidence  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles 
of  1852  had,  one  might  suppose, exhausted  all  the  knowledge  ob- 
tainable on  the  subject,  yet  Mr.  Adderley's  Bill  was  grudgingly 
passed,  passed,let  it  be  remembered,  merely  as  an  experiment.* 
All  the  experience  of  the  working  of  Mettray  which,  six  years 
ago,Mr.  Hill  had  recorded  in  his  charges ;  all  the  facts  connect- 
ed  with  this  Institution,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  public,  were  looked  upon  but  as  the  chimeras  olJellaby9 
in  breeches,  and  the  system  was  decried  because  it  was  new. 
This,  however,  is  but  that  old  form  of  opposition  which  has  been 
so  frequently  tried,  and  tried  with  such  success  in  these  King- 
doms. The  plan  is,  first  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  upon 
which  arguments  are  founded,  and  when  these  denials  fail,  then 
to  ridicule  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  established  facts. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Buxton,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Gumey, 
and  Bennetwere  encountered  in  their  efforts  in  Prison  Beform 
by  such  opposition  as  this.  They  were  asked, would  they  desire 
to  provide  Turkev  carpets  and  turtle  soup  for  the  criminals. 
It  was  laid  down  broadly,  that  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  a 
thief  was  his  belly ;  and  that  during  a  long  period  of  confinement 
the  best  means  of  softening  his  sympathies  was  by  a  coarse  of 
watergruel  and  flour  puddings;  and  because  some  wise  reUxation 
of  the  old,  iron  rule  of  confinement,  which  rendered  imprison* 
ment  a  cruel,  savage  revenge  of  society  upon  the  prisoner, 
rather  than  a  firm  avenging  of  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  law 
was  proposed,  the  prison  reformers  were  asked,  could  satisfactory 
results  be  expected  after  months  of  jolly  companions  and  veal- 
cutlets  ?  could  amendment  be  expected  of  the  criminal  who 
lived  with  fetters  upon  his  feet,  ana  fried  pork  in  his  stomach  ? 
The  industrial  employment  which  was  then  commenced  in 
Preston  Prison  was  decried,  and  it  was  argued,  that  in  pri- 
sons intended  to  awe  the  multitude,  and  to  oe  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  there  should  be  no  education  but  religious  education;  no 
weavers'  looms  or  carpenters'  benches,  but  there  should  be  great 

•  See  this  BiU,  aa  passed,  in  Appendix  III.  at  the  end  of  this  paper; 
and  also  a  letter  fh>m  Mr.  Adderley,  there  printed,  expressing  his  opin- 
ion of  the  imperfection  of  the  measure. 
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solitude;  coarse  food ;  a  dress  of  shame  ;  hard,  incessant,  irk- 
some»  eternal  labor ;  a  planned^  and  regulated,  and  unrelenting 
exdasion  of  happiness  and  comfort,  fiat  despite  this  opposi- 
tion the  prisons  were  r^ormed;  Sicformatory  Schools  were 
started  and  supported ;  the  great  principle  of  Beformatory  £da- 
cation  flourished  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  and  at  the  Philan- 
thropic, and  at  length  the  Government  recognised  the  benefits 
of  the  system  for  adults  and  juveniles  by  permitting  its  intro- 
duction under  various  forms,  but  always  in  a  Penal  phase,  at 
Millbank,  at  Parkhnrst,  at  Preston  and  at  Reading.  Now^  how- 
ever, a  recognition  is  fullv  made,  by  the  Act  passed  last 
Session,  (even  though  passed  as  an  experiment)  for  England 
and  ^ales,  whilst  to  Scotland  its  provisions  have  been 
extended  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Dunlop  and  of  the 
Lord  Advocate. 

The  principle  of  this  Act  is,  that  where  Schools  have  been 
already  established  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  at 
liberty,  some  formal  conditions  being  fulfilled,  to  permit  the 
School,  by  hia  order,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  It  is 
contemplated  that  when  any  person  under  the  age  of  16  years 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Judge,  or  Police  Magistrate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  these  or  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace  before  whom  the  offender  shall  be 
convicted,  to  direct  him  to  be  sent,  at  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, to  any  Reformatory  School,  to  be  there  detained  for  a 
period  stated  in  the  Act.  A  very  important  provision  is,  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  power,  upon  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  such  child  the  entire  sura  necessary,  or 
such  portion  as  its  parents  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  contri- 
bute. The  Act  also  provides  that  parents  shall  be  bound 
to  support  their  children  in  these  Schools,  and  in  the 
term  parents,  step-parents  are  included,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  Acts  are  specified  as  pointing  out  the 
means  by  which  these  payments  may  be  recovered.  Children 
absconding  from  the  School  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Gaol  or 
House  of  Correction  of  the  county  or  riding  where  the  School 
is  situated,  for  the  period  specified  in  the  Act  *  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  new  Schools, 

*  This  analysis  refers  but  to  the  English  Rill ;  for  an  analysis  of  tiie 
Scotch  15iU,  See  Irish  Quirtbrlt  Keview  Vol.  IV,  No  14.  Art,  **lle. 
fonnatory  and  Ragged  Schools."  p.p.,  400,  405.  See  the  Act,  at  length, 
in  Appendix  III.,  post 
49 
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TIie8e  Acts  of  PariiamenI  are  bat  the  legislative  fecog^ 
nition  of  the  priociplea  advanced  more  than  seven  years  ago  by 
Mr.  ILecorder  Hill,  and,  in  part,  accepted  as  their  Bepoil  by 
the  Society  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and  which  Mr.  Hifi 
reiterated  iu  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1852.  The 
following  passages  from  the  Beport,  as  published  by  Mr.  Hill 
in  1847^  contain  his  complete  theory  of  the  Principles  of  Pun- 
ishment ^  and  as  they  were  not  accepted  by  the  Society,  in  their 
entirety,  we  here  insert  them,  as  being  a  moat  valuable  oontri- 
bution  to  the  jurisprudential  history  of  the  Beformatory  Move- 
raent.  Mr.  Hill  writes : — 

'*  With  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  panishment  ought  to  be 
awarded  and  conducted,  the  nrst  question  which  arises  must  neces- 
sarily be,  whether  the  principles  of  punishmeut  on  which  the  law 
is  now  administered,  are  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  reforma- 
tion? 

If  they  are  not,  we  feel  that  we  need  not  enter  upon  any  compa- 
rison as  to  which  is  entitled  to  priority. 

Now  the  only  other  principle  of  punishment  which  finds  any  sup- 
porters at  the  present  day,  is  that  which  inflicts  pain  by  way  of 
warning  or  example.  And  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  the  suffering 
of  the  criminal  is  more  effectual  to  the  repression  of  crime  when 
administered  for  example,  than  when  endured  as  incidental  to  a 
process  of  reformation,  a  benefit  to  the  guilty  individual  must  not 
be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Sut  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  pain  incidentally  en- 
dured by  an  offender  in  the  course  of  reformatioui  is  equally  potent 
by  way  of  example  as  when  inflicted  with  example  as  its  direct  pur- 
pose, we  think  tnere  is  no  such  conflict  of  principles  as  calls  for  our 
entering  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject ;  and  consequently  we 
shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  full  and  complete  adoption  of  the  reformatory  system,  including 
example  among  such  advantages. 

By  a  reformatorv  system  we  understand  one  in  which  all  the  pain 
endnred  strictly  arises  from  the  means  found  necessary  to  effect  a 
moral  cure. 

A  prison  thtu  regylat^d  becomes  a  hospital  for  tie  treaimeni  of 
moral  diseaset. 

The  prisoner  mav  be  called  a  patient,  while  the  various  officers  of 
the  prison  will  gradually  attain  the  position  in  his  mind  of  persons 
exercising  the  healing  art,  and  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  agents 
of  vindictive  power*  Henpe  they  will  cease  to  excite  his  hostility, 
and  an  alliance  may  be  formed  between  him  and  them  offering  the 
most  important  aids  towards  his  cure. 

A  steady  adherence  to  such  a  system  will  produce  a  state  of  opi- 
nion, without  side  the  priaon-walls  as  well  as  within,  that  the  good 
of  the  patient  is  the  sole  aim  of  every  part  of  the  treatment  to  which 
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b#  i^  fi|lij««(e<| ;  foul  sach  Mug  tlie  in^ftressioii  on  the  pablio  mind, 
the  ai^leaiion  pf  «ojr  ftmount  of  pun  aJbsolut^ly  nece^fiarv  to  the 
object  in  vi^w  will  not  enoountfir  the  disapprobation  of  society. 

Ikit  90  long  as  pain  is  inflicted  upon  the  individual  not  with  refer- 
en^  te  his  ovo  ultimate  advwtage^  but  oii  the  ground  that  by  his 
snffering  others  will  be  bepefit^,  f  o  lon^;  there  will  be  a  strong, 
perhaps  a  wholesome,  jealousy  a^oad  which  will  operate  to  keep 
down  the  iimount  of  paiia  to  some  supposed  eouality  between  the 
particular  offence  for  which  he  is  iipprisoned  and  its  punitihment. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  secret  of  the  numberless  illusory 
sentences  which  are  daily  awarded  in  our  courts. 

When,  however,  gaols  become  o^sidered  as  hospitals,  and  when, 
consequently,  they  and  all  persons  connected  with  tbeoi  are  relieved 
from  the  degrading  associations  which  have  ever  connected  themselves 
with  the  mere  inflictors  of  pain,  any  amount  of  suffering  which  is 
felt  to  be  essential  to  the  reformatory  process  will  no  more  eiLcite 
jealousy  of  the  law,  or  dislike  towards  those  who  administer  it,  than 
is  now  felt  towards  a  surgeon  who  amputates  a  limb  or  performs 
any  other  painful  operation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pftjent  will  have  much  to  en- 
dure. 

Criminals  arrive  in  prison  under  the  influence  of  habits  which  must 
instantly  be  Bet  at  nought.  They  must  at  once  take  leave  of  every 
indulgence,  however  intolerable  inveterate  use  may  have  made  the 
deprivation.  No  quarter  is  to  be  given  to  their  prevailing  vice,  in- 
dolence. They  are  shut  out  from  the  society  of  their  companions, 
M9d  indeed  from  all  except  that  from  which,  until  the  work  of  re  • 
forination  b#B  proceeded  through  several  stages,  they  are  not  likely 
tp  derive  ipufih  pleasure. 

As  their  minds  become  informed  they  And  retrospection  upon  their 
past  courses  a  humiliating  task. 

They  learn  to  feel  their  own  weakness.  They  find  that  even  when 
the  desire  to  do  right  has  been  created  their  habits  act  as  formidable 
enemies,  and  their  failures  convince  them  that  the  day  of  liberty  is 
yet  far  distant. 

That  no  sentient  and  reflecting  being  can  he  placed  under  circum- 
stances like  these  without  encountering  deep  and  protracted  suffering 
must  he  evident. 

No  doubt  the  damp  and  fllthj  dungeons  of  former  ages  inflicted 
much  pain  (and  most  useless  pain)  upon  their  inmates  ;  but  inasmuch 
aa  there  was  no  further  interference  with  the  habits  of  the  prisoners 
than  what  necessarily  flowed  from  the  means  taken  for  preventing 
their  escape,  probably  much  less  of  suffering  was  endured  by  the 
depraved  than  that  which  must  unavoidably  fall  upon  them  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  reformatory  process. 

The  economy  of  a  prison  soon  beoomes  known  to  the  class  who  are 
likely  to  be  its  inhabitants,  and  we  bdieve  that  as  far  as  example  dues 
operate,  that  afforded  by  the  subjection  of  their  comrades  to  a  pro- 
cess of  reformation  which  will  never  let  go  its  hold  upon  them  until 
the  end  be  accomplished  would  be  more  potent  for  warning  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  held  up  before  their  eyes. 
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At  present  the  criminal,  when  looking  forward  to  detection  and 
punishment,  will  often  resolve  to  bear  the  evil  with  as  much  fortitnde 
as  his  nature  will  allow,  keeping  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  period  at 
which  he  will  be  restored  to  liberty  with  a  full  determination  to  re- 
compense  himself  for  the  privations  of  the  gaol  hy  the  indulgences 
which  a  time  of  freedom  may  have  in  store  for  him. 

When,  however,  he  shall  learn  that  his  term  of  imprisonment 
will  not  be  fixed  by  the  calendar,  but  will  depend  on  bis  reforma- 
tion ;  that  he  will  be  required  to  give  proofs  of  industry  and  self- 
control  to  which  he  knows  himself  unequal  at  present,  and  feels  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  long  course  of  painful  discipline  inimical  to  his 
habits  and  revolting  to  his  prejudices,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  dread  of  imprisonment  will  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished ;  and  if  so,  the  example  offered  to  his  notice  will  not  be  made 
less  effective  when  pain  shall  have  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  punish. 
ment,  and  be  only  administered  incidentally  as  an  unavoidable  con- 
dition of  amendment. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  mainly  had  reference  to  the  cases 
of  hardened  offenders,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons  are  not  depraved  tn  principle,  and  would  gladly  support 
themselves  by  honest  industry  if  they  could  ;  but  some  have  learnt 
no  trade,  and  all  are  deficient  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol. On  such  persons  example  is  inoperative.  Their  desires  are 
alrea<ly  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  are  the  victims  of  incapacity. 
Upon  them  pain  directly  inflicted  is  so  much  of  suffering  thrown 
away.  Pain  of  itself  can  furnish  only  a  motive  to  do  right :  it  can 
neither  teach  the  requisite  skill  by  which  the  individual  may  provide 
for  his  wants,  nor  can  it  furnish  him  with  the  habits  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  turn  his  acquirements  to  good  account.  For  this  class  of 
prisoners  the  reformatory  system  appears  to  be  the  only  one  by  which 
either  themselves  or  society  can  be  permanently  benefited."  * 

These  are  the  principles  of  Beformatory  Punishment  which 
are  proved  by  the  admirable  working  of  the  Seperat«  System  of 
Imprisonment — they  are  the  principles  to  which  M.  Demetz 
referred,  when  he  wrote,  in  his  Report,  "  there  are  but  few 
natures  really  intractable,  if  we  could  only  afford  time  and 
care  to  subdue  them  ;  as  there  are  but  few  improductive  soils, 
provided  we  spare  no  pain  to  render  them  fertile." 

The  policy  of  the  Schools^  as  contemplated  by  the  Act,  is  not 
one  of  painful  punishment,  it  is  one  simply  of  Reformation.  The 
child  falls  either  from  vicious  association,  and  parental  neglect, 
or  through  parental  misguidance  and  incitement.  In  the  first 
case  the  parent  should  be  compelled,  in  accordance  with  his 
means,  to  support  the  child,  because  of  his  neglect ;  in  the  latter 

*  See  **  Draft  Report  On  the  Principles  of  Punishment,  Presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  appointed  by  the  Amendment  Society, 
in  December,  1846.**  By  Matthew  Davenport  HUl.  London,  1847.  This 
valuable  paper  is  also  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  1852. 
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case  he  should  be  forced  to  maintain  him^  because  the  child's 
criminality  springs  from  the  parent's  teaching.      It  is  to  this 

Kint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  adverted  when  referring,  before  the 
mmittee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles  to  the  fact  that 
mrents  felt  no  shame  in  permitting  their  children  to  enter  the 
Red  Hill  School.  They  do  not  consider  it  a  degradation,  and 
if  they  can  be  relieved  from  supporting  their  vicious  children 
they  are  satisfied. 

Knowing  these  facta  Mr.  Turner  may  have  considered  him- 
self justified  in  asserting  before  the  Committee,  and  in  stating, 
in  his  letters  to  The  Times,  that  a  certain  amount  of  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  upon  the  juvenile  criminal  in  prison 
before  being  admitted  to  the  School ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
opposed^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  the  principle  of 
Beformatory  Schools  than  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Turner's.  It 
is  opposed  to  the  very  principle  which  Mr.  Turner  liiraself 
advocated,  when,  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1 S53,  he 
stated,  that  he  had  found  Mettray  to  be  a  sort  of  miracle, 
where  ^'a  great  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  had  been  gathered 
together,  and  kept  together,  by  nothing  more  stringent,  no 
bond  more  strong  than  the  exercise  of  loving  kindness."  This 
plan  Mr.  Turner  endeavoured  to  pursue  at  Red  Hill.  He  had, 
in  I85S,  from  150  to  200  boys,  varying  in  age  from  11  to  19 
years,  bringing  them  up  in  families,  giving  them  Bible 
teaching,  endeavouring  to  engraft  religious  principles  on  their 
minds,  and  by  a  discipline  appealing  to  their  affection  and  their 
common  sense,  retaining  them  without  constraint  or  the 
recollection  of  a  prison.  During  four  years  and  a  half  458  boys 
were  received  at  Redhill.  Four  hundred  departed  from  it,  and 
upwards  of  XOO  of  these  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  whilst  of 
those  who  remained  at  home  most  satisfactory  accounts  were 
received. 

Yet  with  these  facts  before  him,  and  even  whilst  referring 
to  Saltley  as  evidencing  "  what  can  be  done  when  love  and 
duty  are  built  upon,"  Mr.  Turner  now  fears  that  ou^*  English 
Reformatory  Schools  may  not  be  successful,  and  desires  that 
the  juvenile  criminals  should  first  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  prison  before  entering  the  School,  (thus  carrying  out 
what  a  valued  friend  calls  "  the  dose  of  pain  principle")  even 
though  he  proclaimed  in  the  address,  to  wliich  we  have  above 
referred, — "  if  you  trust  and  appeal  to  that  sense  of  kindness 
which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  our  human  nature,  you  will 
succeed  in  raising  those  emotions  which  shall  accomplish  in  the 
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human  heart  more  than  the  prison  cell  of  the  ptiioii  hibov 
can  ever  effect,  you  will  succeed  in  recalling  to  socidy  many 
a  one  who  shall  prove  a  good  citizen  and  an  upright  mkiL"  * 
The  discipline  of  the  Seformatory  School  is  not  crueltj^itis  not 
harshness,  and  yet  in  its  effects  it  is  deterring  in  the  extreme. 
It  should  be  taken  as  a  punishment  peculiar  to  the  system,  and 
suited  to  those  who  may  be  old  in  crime  thongh  yontig  in  years, 
suited  to  the  "  City  Arab"  or  "  the  Home  Heatfccn/'  for  whom, 
as  he  has  none  to  whom,  in  his  moral  ailments  he  can  apply 
for  aid,  this  School  should  be  ''A  Moral  Hospital," — jnst  as, 
having  none  to  cherish  him  in  the  time  of  phjrsical  ailmen^ 
the«Afedical  or  Surgical  Hospital  is  open  for  his  bodily  care 
To  speak  of  the  Beformatory  School  as  being  one  of  that  dasi 
of  Prisons  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  in  which  prison- 
ers were  sneeringly  stated  to  be  confined,  upon  the  Turkey 
Carpet  and  Turtle   Soup  principle,   is  a  palpaple  absurdity. 
Mettray,  as  we   have  shown,  is  Reformatory  ;  the  English 
Schools  of  which  we  have  written  are  Beformatory ;  stern  re- 
alities, self  reliance  and  self  denial,  as  being  the  first  great  prhi- 
ciples  of  man's  action  and  duty  in  life,  neit  to,  but  under,  that 
humble  confidence  in,  and  complete  rolianee  upon  the  Almighty 
which  distinguish  the  christian,  are  the  inculcations,  the  never- 
forgotten  teachings  of  all.    Turn  the  question  as  we  may,  check 
the  progress  of  the  movement  as  we  can,  by  the  carpings  of 
quibblers,  by  the  opposition  of  rival  systems,  yet  one  great  troth 
will  still  remain  unchanged  and  incontrovertible,  namely,  that 
the  Reformatory  School  system  is  the  only  one  which  can  re- 
form the  juvenile  criminal,  complete  and  secure  that  reform  in 
a  manner  more  sure,  and  at  a  cost  much  less,  than  any  ever 
vet  contemplated ;  than  any,  the  best  managed  and  most  careful- 
Jy  watched.  Gaol  has  been  capable  of  accomplishing.     Bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  remembering  the  obiectious  which  have 
been   made   to   the   Reformatory  system  by  those  who  would 
commit  the  young  criminal  to  the  blighting  atmosphere  of  the 
Gaol,  and  to  its  terrible  contamination,   our  readers   can  well 
appreciate  the  observations  addressed  by   Mr.  Recorder  Hill, 
in  his  Charge^  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Borough  of  Birming- 
ham, at  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions,   for  the  year  1848, 
when  he  Siiid  : — "  Too  many  are  still  of  opinion  that  kindness 
to  offenders  is  cruelty   to  the  innocent,  by  depriving  punish. 

•  See  "Report  of  tbe  Proceeding  of  the  Second  Conference  on  the 
S abject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Presentive  and  Beformatory 
Schools,  Held  at  Birmingham,  I>ecember  20,  1853.**  p.  p.  87,  88. 
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rcent  of  its  terrors.  Doabtless  it  may  be  so  abused ;  kindness 
to  the  vioes  of  critninals  would  be  ctuelty  to  both  patties. 
But  that  benevolence  which  guides  all  sound  Beformator^  Dis« 
cipline  is  the  kindness  of  the  surgeon,  who  shrinks  not  from 
inflicting  any  amount  of  pain  essential  to  the  cure^  but  who 
does  not  willingly  go  beyond  that  necessity.  Providence  has 
cwdained  thai  the  change  from  evil  to  good  is  not  to  be  wrought 
bat  at  tlie  price  of  suffering  often  recurring  and  long  endured. 
And  if  the  selection  were  left  to  the  criminals  themselves,  ex- 
perience justifies  the  assertion,  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
choice  of  the  young  offender,  few  punishments,  indeed,  would 
not  be  preferred  by  the  veteran  in  crime  to  passing  through  a 
full  course  of  reformatory  discipline.*^* 

From  all  these  facts  and  evidences  now  given  to  the  reader, 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  upon  the  right  of  these  Re- 
formatory Schools  to  Nationalsupport.  We  have  placed  before 
him,  translated  and  in  the  original,  the  much  canvassed 
ICepori  of  M.  de  Persigny ;  we  have  likewise  inserted  the 
admii^ble,  and  beautifully  written  Bejsart,  translated  and 
in  the  ori^nal,  of  M.  Demetz  ;  we  have  enabled  him,  by  a 
▼ety  considerable  and  wide  scope  of  information  gathered  from 
nmny  sources,  to  oompreheiid  the  bearings,  in  every  aspect,  of 
this  most  important  question.  That  a  great  controversy  has 
been  raised  upon  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  kepo^ri 
of  M.  de  Persigny,  we  do  not  deny ;  and  as  it  has  brought 
prominently  before  the  public,  the  opinions  of  Lord  Brougham, 
of  the  Bev.  Sydofty  Turner,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  we  rejoice  i 
because,  if  the  contest  of  bright  minds  with  bright  mi*)ds,  be,  as 
ikie  friction  of  diamond  with  diamond  but  to  bring  forth  the  bril- 
liancy of  eachf — ^so^  ^hen  wise  intellects,  and  true  and  learned, 
oomeinto collision,  wisdom,  and  truth, andlearningareillustrated 
and  confirmed.  Lord  Brougham  says,  that  he  believes  Mettray 
to  be  the  perfection  of  the  system,  and  he  records  the  state- 
ment after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ius^titution ;  his  opinion  is 
most  valuable,  because  his  vigorous  years  of  buoyant  man- 
hood having  being  devoted  to  that  question  which  has  now  been 
rendered,  through  his  means,  the  study  of  all  men  who  would 
become  English  statesmen^ — National  Education — his  matured 

*  See  the  Beport  of  this  excellent  Charge  published  by  Charles  Knight, 
London,  IB48— p.  16.  See  also  bis  charge  at  the  Michaelmas  Sessions  of 
1850 — 51,  the  Recorder  there  admirably  epitomized  the  whole  history  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  JuTenilc  Prison  Reformation. 
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judgment  must  be   all   but  conclusive  on  the  question.     Mr. 
Hall  visited   Mettray  last  autumn,  a  sceptic  as  to  its  results; 
what  he  thinks  of  it  now  the  reader  already  knows.     Mr.  Tur- 
ner visited  Mettray^  and  in  his  speech  at  the  Birmingham  Con- 
ference of  1853,  he  said, — "  I  went  and  saw  Mettray.  My  first 
feebng  on   seeing  it  was  despondency.     I  thought  to  myself, 
'  how  can  any  one  equal  this  in  England  :   there  we  have   no- 
thing that  can  be  compared  with  this.' "  But  Mr.  Turner  tdls 
us  he  tried  to   imitate  Mettray,     He  did  imitate  it>  and  the 
results,  measured  by  the  facilities  which  ho  possessed,  equalled, 
if  they  did  not  exceed,  those  of  the  French  Colony.     Yet,  with 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts,  (and  in  bis   efforts 
none  can  be   more   earnestly  devoted,  and  more  completely 
self-sacrificing,)  Mr.  Turner  is  the  only  man,  of  all  who  are  now 
competent  to  speak  upon  Mettray,  who  doubts  or  fears  for  the 
success  of  the  Beformatory  Schools  of  England.     Why  he 
doubts  we  know  not.     The  Uepori  of  M.  Demetz  gives  do  rea- 
son for  fear  or  doubt ;  neither,  we  contend,  does  the  Bepori  of 
M.  de  Persigny.     In  the  latter  we  read  that  in  the  year  1852, 
of  305  young  dftenus  of  the  Seine,  only  16  relapsed;  and  from 
1842  to  1850,  of  the  liberated  children  of  seven  Principal  estab- 
lishments, the  relapses  varied  from  10  to  1 1  per  hundred ;  if  this 
be  compared  with  the  ration  given  for  adults, "  We  should  not^" 
the  minister  adds,  "  regret  the  sacrifices  which  the  state   has 
imposed  on  itself  for  the  moral   regeneration   of  the  youthful 
population."     These  words   contain   the  entire  spirit  of  the 
Report  of  M.  de  Persigny  ;  they  are   full  of  hope,  and  should 
urge  every  friend  of  the  Reformatory  movement  in  £ngland 
to  labor  zealously,  and  with  increased  energy,  for  the   success 
of  the    cause.     We   believe   that   with  the  best  possible  in- 
tentions, and  at  a  most  critical  moment,  Mr.  Turner  permitted 
the  statements  of  mis-informed  parties  to  warp  his  judgment  in 
the  consideration  of  the  ministerial  Report ;   but  we  presume 
that  now,  with  tlie  Report  of  M.  Demetz  before  him,   he  will 
not  join  with  those  who  may  argue  unfairly  upon  the  former 
document,  or  who  may,  by  decrying  the  benefit  of  the  system, 
aid  in  conducing  to  the  destruction,  for  want  of  funds,  of  insti- 
tutions esteemed  and  valued  as   the  School  of  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore,     closed   last     March   through   lack   of  support, 
after  over  forty  years  of  patent  and  admitted  usefulness. 

The  closure  of  an  institution  such  as  this  is  of  incalculable 
injury;  it  eflects  not  alone  the  prison  returns  of  districts 
where  it  is  situated,  but  it  at  the  same  time  shakes  the  public 
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Gonfidence  in  the  stability  aud  wisdom  of  the  system.  Either 
of  these  results  is  at  present  most  disastrous.  The  Census 
returns  show  the  ignorance  of  that  class  whence  juvenile 
offenders  come,  the  Reports  of  the  Prison  Inspectors  and  Gaol 
Chaplains  prove  that,  as  usual,  ignorance  and  vice  are  as  cause 
and  effect.  Thus,  for  example,  our  esteemed  friend,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Field,  the  Chaplain  of  Beading  Prison,  in  his  Report  for 
the  year  1858,  writes : — 

**  The  statistics  of  the  last  year  show  that  the  proportion 
of  criminals  who  had  received  little  if  any  scholastic  instruc- 
tion, and  who  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  vrith  religious 
truths,  was  not  less  than  in  preceding  years.  A  circumstance 
most  important  to  notice,  as  evincing  more  plainly  than  ever, 
the  frequent  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime.  By 
the  charitable  efforts  which  have  been  made  throughout  this 
country,  education  has  been  greatly  extended  and  the  number 
of  those  so  entirely  uninstructed  as  not  to  be  able  to  read, 
very  much  diminished ;  and  yet  we  find  that  one  third  of  our 
offenders  come  from  that  reduced  number." 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Geare,  the  Chaplain  of  Abingdon  Gaol, 
writes : — 

*'  Under  the  head  of  education,  the  result  of  enquiries 
made  shows  the  same  lamentable  deficiency,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  classes,  as  heretofore.  Of  the  total  number  com- 
mitted, nearly  two-thirds  were  either  utterly  ignorant  on  their 
admission,  or  could  read  so  imperfectly  as  to  convey  no  dis- 
tinct meaning  of  the  words  even  to  their  own  minds,  the 
numbers  being  189  out  of  308.  Among  the  remaining  third 
— the  better  educated  class— not  more  than  four  farm  laboureis 
could  be  included."* 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  Seformatory  Schools 
are  wanted  upon  every  account,  and  from  this  too  it  may  be 
learned,  that  exciting  doubt  in  the  public  mind  is  an  offence 
against  the  good  sense,  against  the  good  feeling  and  w  ell 
being  of  the  community.  It  is  right  that  the  system  should  be 
examined,  thoroughly  and  throughly,  because,  as  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Banchory  has  said,  "  it  is  altogether  a  new  kind  of  Legis- 
lation»  and  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  tlie  old  criminal  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned.''  But,  having  once 
examined  the  system  ;  having  enquired  closely,  carefully,  and 

•  See  *•  The  Berkshire  Chronicle,"  October  22nd,  1853,  for  the  above 
quoted  Reports. 
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accurately  into  its  working,  it  is  neither  light,  nor  (air,  Mf 
pliilosophio  to  qaoBtioii  its  probiible  suocess  in  Etq^famd,  (where 
it  ia9  hen  eimiieiitly  micbessfol,)  beoaase  some  lais^  managed 
Schools  in  France  have  been  tinsatisfa<^rj  in  their  resnlta. 
Why  they  have  been  nnsatis&ctory  we  have  alMidy  explained  i 
and  liave  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  we  oonsiaer  to  be  the 
certain  reCnedy  for  the  very  few  evils  which  some  advocates 
of  the  system  in  England  fancy  they  have  diecovefed  in  tiw 
Repofi  of  M.  de  Persigny,— ^that  remedy  is  PAiiBitTaL  Rb* 
siH>N8iB iLiTV.  We  camnot^  in  tliiese  Eangdofhs,  draft  the  enrni- 
)ial>  in  his  I8th  year,  into  the  rsnka  of  our  army ;  we  have  no 
convents  to  wlAch  the  young  female  offender  tan  be  confided  i 
these  adroit  expedients,  by  which  the  Minister  irf  the  bitenor 
hopes  to  check  the  pressure  of  numbfers  upon  the  Reformatory 
Schools  of  his  etmntryi  are  beyond  oar  ifeaoh;  bat  Parbwtal 
KB8PONsiBifc.rrv  is  open  to  us ;  the  grand  and  noble  En^lisb 
principles  of  philanthropy,  and  volawtary  ami  active  ehaHty 
are  oars^  and  the  Sbme  public  feeUng  whieh  has  enabled  Miss 
Carpenter's,  Mr.  Sturge's,  Mr.  Nash^s^  Mr.  Sheriff  Wat9on% 
and  Mr.  ThomBon*s,  and  the  hiany  othet  gceater  aikd  lesser 
Schools  of  England  and  Scotland  to  exist,  will,  if  just  sap*> 
port  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Government  measure,  mider  our 
Schools,  we  will  not  assert  superior  to,  bat  certainly  rivals  of, 
Mettray. 

We  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  Baformatory  Schools  and  PrisoAs ;  we  h»re  already  done 
so  at  very  considerabk  length)  and  to  most  of  oar  reaskrs  the 
repetition  would  be  impertitient*^  But  if  it  were  neceasary  to 
place  in  every  county  in  England  a  Befomlatory  Sefaool>  we 
would  still  contend  that  the  Eeformatort  System  was  trium- 
phant'^that  the  Sehbol  wa&  cheaper,  and  more  advantageous 
than  the  Gaol.  The  expense  and  relnrn  cannot  be  measnred 
by  pounds,  shillings  and  penide^  There  is  not  a  child  who  can 
enter  oor  comtnoti  prison^  and  leave  it  aneontaminated ;  there 
is  not  a  male  or  femtite  child  criminal  who  leaves  the  prison  for 
his  home  but  bears  with  him  that  terrible,  insatiable  tendenmr 
to  relapse,  which  with  time  hatdens  his  nature,  uutil  he  adds 
another  to  the  great  family  of  national  malehctors  whose  Jri^ 
homes  are  the  easnal  wards  of  the  Workhooseor  Uielow  lodg* 
ing  of  the  tramp ;  wfaoseyr^u^^  home  is  tlte  Gaol,  And  who 

•  See  iRtsH  QuAfcTBRLY  Rbvibw.  Vol.  IV.,  No.  13,  Atr.,  Our 
JuTeniie  Criminals; — **  The  Schoolmaster  or  the  Gaoler,**  p.  55.  ^e 
also  No.  14,  Art  **  Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools,*"  p.  3&. 
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tatrm  that  dangetoos,  increasing  population  amongst  whom,  as 
Mr.  Frederick  Hill  has  stated,  crimb  is  now  HBRRDiiAtY. 

Time  may  roll  on ;  great,  and  wise,  and  good  m^  may  devote 
tbemselves  to  tha  regulation  of  prison  diftcipline;  the  gallows 
may  have  its  vielims,  and  penal  labor  may  number  its  armies 
of  convict  slaves,  and  adult  crime  may  be  Ghecked,*^yet 
whilst  the  ragged  urchin  prowls  thl'oogh  our  streets  and  along, 
our  highways,  a  sinner  by  day,  a  ciniier  by  hight,  a  sinner  always 
and  ever,-^antatight,  nncared,  knowing  no  Qod,  no  heaven,  it 
may  be,  no  hell  save  cold  and  hunger;  whilst  these  things  hat, 
adttlt  crime  can  never  cease,  for  as  the  rank  grass  grows  above 
the  dead  criminal's  grave,  another  race  of  msleiactors  more  de« 
praved  in  heart,  more  cunning  in  deed,  will  rise  around  os,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  legislatioB  md  of  our  country.  This  subje^  is 
one  which  concerns  the  whole  commiioit^;  it  is  of  great  and 
undoubted  national  importance,  and,  as  has  been  most  truly 
and  eloquently  written  of  Seforaiatory  Schocd  support-^ 

'^  We  know  of  no  ftason  why  a  duty  of  sueh  public  interest 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  public,  unless  we  are  to 
yield  to  that  miserable  jealousy  which  would  represent  anything 
like  public  benevolence  as  a  robbery  from  the  common  stock 
of  the  initocent  for  the  reward  of  the  guilty.  We  may,  indeed, 
be  told  that  we  aic  proposing  to  do  more  for  the  young  pick- 
pocket than  we  do  for  the  honest  and  industrious  ehild  of 
the  vilkge  kbourer,  inasmuch  as  we  propose  to  teaoh  one  a 
profitable  craft,  and  leave  the  other  {Nodding  his  weary  way 
through  the  clods  of  the  field.  Unfortunatelv,  the  present 
phA  costs  quite  as  mUch  as  the  most  refined  philanthropy 
could  possibly  do.  We  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  every  London  pickpocket  sent  to  HoUoway  Prison  costs 
the  pay  of  a  curafte,«-^f  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  Univemty 
education,  and  whose  office  is  the  most  dignified  (bat  man  can 
aspire  to.  We  are  spending  the  revenue  of  a  state  in  mere 
punishment,  or  rather  revenge ;  for  what  is  punishment  but 
revenge,  when  it  leaves  our  foe  worse  than  it  found  him  ?  It 
has  b^n  ascertained  that  individuals  have  cost  the  country 
several  thousand  pounds  in  their  repeated  prosecutions 
and  punishments,  and  thousands  of  houseless  wretches  of  all 
ages  cannot  wander  about  Uie  streets  without  an  amount  of 
depredation  that  must  tell  seriously  on  the  profits  of  trade  and 
the  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  there  is  nothitig  so  expensive  as 
crime.  It  is  the  leak  in  the  ship,  which  may  seem  a  small 
matter^  but  spoils  the  whole  cargo,  compels  delays>  overtaxes 
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the  strength  of  the  crew,  and  throvis  everything  oat  of  coarse 
and  trim." 

These  were  the  observations  and  sentiments  of  Tie  Kmea^ 
when  on  Thursday,  December  22nd,  1 858,  it  commented  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Conference ;  they  are  not 
its  sentiments  now — it  has  unfortunately  misconceived  the 
philosophy  of  the  Report  of  M.  de  Persigny,  and  has,to  a  certain 
extent,ad vacated  the  doctrine  that  pain  should  be  the  antecedent 
and  component  of  Reformatory  Discipline.  It  is  an  error  un- 
worthy of  this  great  journal;  it  shows  either  an  ignorance,  a 
deplorable  ignorance,  of  the  whole  principle  of  the  Reformatory 
Scnools ;  or  it  is  a  proof  that  some  who  should  be  the  guides  of 
a  people  in  progressive  national  improvement,  are  incapable  of 
replying  to  that  query  of  Mr.  Turner's  second  letter  to  The 
Times,  June  8th,  1854,  in  which  he  asks — *'  Is  it  not,  because 
in  spite  of  trials  by  jury  and  summary  conviction,  whippings, 
and  imprisonments,  the  amount  and  intensity  of  juvenile  crime 
have  increased,  that  our  Government  and  liCgislatore  are  now 
concurring  with  our  philanthropists  in  devising  some  more 
effectual  remedy;  and  2ndly,  what's  the  real  object  which 
society  (for  its  own  advantage)  seeks  in  the  young  offender's 
treatment  ?  Is  it  only  the  retribution  of  punishment  for  his 
misdoings,  or  the  deterring  others  by  his  sufferings  ?  Is  it 
not,  and  looking  to  his  age,  his  helplessness,  his  exposure, 
without  defence  or  power  of  esciipe,  to  depraving  influences — 
ought  it  not  to  be  also  his  reformation  ?  What  else  can  secure 
the  community  against  the  mischiefs  of  his  future  influence  and 
example  ?  What  is  gained  by  the  inflicting  of  a  thousand 
whippings  and  sentences  of  imprisonment,  if  the  subjects  of 
these  penalties  come  forth  into  tlie  world  ( as  now )  only  more 
hardened  in  vicious  purposes  and  more  capable  for  mischief  ? 
Reformations,  like  revolutions,  are  not  made 'by  rose  water;* 
but,  surely,  it  cannot  be  impossible  to  devise  a  course  of  treat- 
ment at  once  corrective  for  the  past,  and  persuasive  for  the 
future,  uniting,  like  the  Divine  dealings,  righteousness  and 
judgment  with  loving  kindness  and  mercy;  such  a  system  as, 
while  it  punishes  what  is  bad,  aud  represses  what  is  lawless, 
awakes  and  trains  to  action  the  better  feelings  and  more  use- 
ful impulses  which  are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  every  nature. 
The  problem  is  to  secure  this  for  the  scarcely  responsible 
child,  while  we  seek  out  and  press  upon  the  more  guilty  and 
fully  responsible  parent.  At  present,  the  parent  may  neglect, 
brutali.se,  and  deprave  his  child,  and  make  him  a  public  nui- 
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sance  with  entire  impunity.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  coercing  and  restraining  the 
parents  and  step-parents^  usually  the  real  sources  of  the  evil. 
When  we  have  done  what  justice  and  the  public .  interest 
require  on  this  head,  we  shall  be  able  with  a  clearer  conscience 
and  a  more  steady  hand  to  deal  with  the  young  offender  him- 
self as  he  wiU  then  deserve  that  we  should.'^ 

No  more  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  passages  can 
be  discovered,  than  those  which  appear  in  the  very  able,  and 
valuable  General  Report  of  the  Results  of  Special  Examination 
in  ISbS,  of  tie  National  Schools  in  the  Wurkhouses  and  in  the 
Prisons  throughout  Ireland,  hif  James  W.  Kavanagh,  Esq,,  Head 
Inspector  of  National  Schools.     Mr.  Kavanagh  states  :  — 

"  The  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  is  an  alarming 
fact,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Bbi  CRN  of  Committals,  showing  those  at  and  under  16  years  of  age. 


Total  No.  of 

Yean. 

Conunittels. 

Na  Tinder  16  years 

of  age. 

1845 

16,696 

878,  or  5«25  per  cent. 

,     1846 

18,492 

1,007,  or  5*44 

99 

1847 

31,209 

3,382,  or  7*63 

1     1848 

38,522 

2,962,  or  7-68 

1849 

-41,989 

2.720,  or  6-47 

1850 

31,326 

2,419.  or  7-72 

1851 

24,684 

2,003,  or  7-47 

1852 

17,678 

1,713,  or  9-70 

We  find,  from  this  official  return,  that,  from  the  year  1845  to  the 
year  1652,  the  number  of  committals  of  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  committals  for  these 
years,  has  increased  from  5^  to  9  7-lOths  per  cent,  or  a  relative 
increase  of  85  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  The  relative  increase  in 
the  number  of  committals  of  young  persons  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  a^^e,  although  less  than  in  the  class  under  sixteen  years, 
as  just  given,  IS  still  such  as  to  suggest  serious  apprehension.  In 
1849  they  formed  19  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  committals  ; 
21  per  cent,  in  1850  ;  23  2-^ths  per  cent,  in  1851  ;  and  very  close  on 
25  per  cent,  in  1852  ;  being  a  relative  increase  of  31^  per  cent,  in 
four  years,  during  which  die  entire  number  of  committals  of  a\  I 
classes  fell  from  41,989  to  17,676,  or  a  decrease  of  58  per  cent. 
Not  is  it  the  number  of  committals  alone  that  shows  the  lar^e  frac- 
tion of  juvenile  criminals,  as  I  deeply  regret  to  state  that  the  juvenile 
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element  is  eonatderi^ly  amopg»t  the  c<mvictei  or  t\M9e  who,  hereto- 
fore, would  be  transported^  a9  the  foUowuig  smamarj  from  the 
Inspector-General's  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1851, 
proves  ? — 


FrlMD  or  Dep0i. 

Spike  Island, 
Moun^oy  Prison,  • 
l^mithiield,     - 
Newgate, 
Richmond,     - 
Lnnis,   - 

Total,        - 

TMalNaof 

CODTlCta. 

Un4«r 
16  yean. 

16  to 

SO  yean. 

PtrCentagB 

ofNoLimdtorSS 

yean  0^  age 

2.257 
684 

868 
387 
541 
169 

27 

I 

17 
16 
78 
10 

612 
•182 
183 
161 
138 
63 

28*9 

22-6 
40-8 
45-8 
400 
87-2 

4,306 

149 

1.129 

29-7 

1 

Of  the  4,306  male  convicts  in  these  six  depots,  in  January,  1852, 
149,  or  aboat  3^  per  cent.,  were  mider  sixteen  years  of  age ;  1,129, 
or  26  per  cent.,  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ;  «o  that  29  7-*10ths  per 
cent,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  if  the  1,099  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  be  included,  there  were  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num- 
ber not  twenty-five  years  of  a^e. 

Those  who  would  hastily  urge  this  vast  iaorease  in  the  number  of 
juvenile  criminals  as  an  argument  against  the  statement  that  popular 
education  is  exten(Ung  amongst  the  mass  of  the  nation  generally,  or 
as  a  denial  of  its  influence  in  lessening  crim^,  are  completely  silenced 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  several  returns  afid  Reports  from  the 
Chaplains,  the  Teachers,  the  Governors,  and  the  Inspectors* Gkneral, 
and  from  which  they  will  learn  that  poverty,  ignorance  (moral,  reli- 
gious, intellectual,  and  indoatrial,}  orphanage,  and  parental  neglect, 
are  the  main  sources  of  crime  amongst  the  unfortunate  youth  who 
form  over  one-fourth  of  the  inmates  of  our  Convict  Depots  and  of 
our  Coun^  aud  City  Prisons.  Mr.  Corry  Connellao,  Inspector. 
General  of^^Prisons,  states : — 

'  Uqtil,  therefore^  iostUutions  are  provided  for  the  mora)  culture 
and  industrial  employment  of  the  juveniles  who,  either  frop)  poverty 
or  the  profligate  example  of  their  parents,  have  no  means  of  uf(p  but 
theft,  (m4  no  tidwatum  but  in  mce,  we  may  despair  of  reducing  the 
fiearfi^l  proportion  which  they  bear--4iof  le$s  than  one •  fourth— ^to  our 
whole  criminal  population,  the  aggregate  of  which,  when  adult,  they 
Qontinu^  to  maintain  under  another  category/ 


*  In  this,  and  theibup  Prisons  which  fellow,  the  nnnibers  in  this  eol- 
umn  are  obtained  by  adding  to  Ih^  number  aged  ftom  sixteen  to  twea^ 
half  of  thososetamed  as  bebkgfrom  twenty  to  thirty  y^ars,  there  beiag 
A9  intermediate  age  given  in  the  o<9m«l  ret^rm. 
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TbU  opinion  fsiearliy  seU  forth  the  origin  of  the  arima%  s«gg«qts  a 
reskody.  ^nd  points  o«t  tbo  flangfr  if  unheeded.  I  b^  to  quote  a  few 
extr«ct6  from  tho  Keporta  of  the  several  Cbapiaiaa*  i»  order  to  abow 
th«  gross  ignorance  of  thte  oonvicts. 

Spike I^fund.-'^JBi^fyT.  F»  tyons»  Bo«aA  GatboUo  Chaplain^  and 
who  reaidea  within  the  prison^  and  with  an  assistant  priest»  devotes 
ail  his  time  to  his  duties*  says  :-^ 

'  Those  who  understand  the  task  of  impressing  the  necessary 
amount  of  religious  knowledge  preparatory  to  the  BacramentSj  on 
the  minds  of  2^917  uninstructed  convicts,  most  of  vhom  came  here 
ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  with  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  their  religious  and  moral  ooHgations,  and  many 
in  total  ignorance  of  them,  can  form  some  idea  of  one  portion  of  our 
duties.' 

Mountjuy  Prifcm.-^Of  909  convicts  here,  in  1851,  only  316  are 
entered  as  learning  to  read  and  write,  whilst  344  were  only  in  the 
alphabet,  and  66  only  spelling.  Rev.  Gibson  Black,  Protestant 
Chaplain,  says  of  the  57  convicts  of  his  communion : — 

'  The  extreme  ignorance  of  these  unhappy  men  on  every  point 
connected  with  revei^ed  reiigioBy  plainly  testifies  that  in  a  country 
nominally  Christian,  men  may  live  and  die  like  heathens ;  and  the  few 
exceptions  of  young  persons  religiously  brought  up«  found  in  the 
number  of  hftbiti^al  criminals,  should  stiipuli^te  all  wiio  seek  even  the 
well-being  of  society  to  increj^d  iM^iivity  in  the  diffusion  of  scriptu- 
rid  education  amongst  the  labouring  classes.* 

Bev.  Neal  M'Cabe,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain,  thus  classifies  970 
convicts  in  his  charge :— > 

No.  who  wero  not  Confinned  before  entvanoe,     410  or  49f  ^  oent. 
No.  who  had  not  made  their  iSrat  Coanmunion*     308  or  dl|     „ 
No.  grossly  ignorant  of  their  religious  ohligattonsy  936  or  24^      „ 

No.  both  whoeoparents weroalive  when coovictedt  166  or  1 7 
No.  whose  fii^her  only  was  alive,  ,i  112  or  U 

No.  whose  mother  only  was  alive,  „  ^1  or  20^ 

No.  who  were  orphans  at  the  time  of  conviction,    491  or  50; 

He  gives  the  average  age  of  each  convict  as  25  years,  and  from  the 
previous  Table  it  may  be  seen  that  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
m  Uountjoy  were  under  20  years  of  age      He  says : — 

'  By  these  Tables  ufe  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  want  of  reH- 
gioms  instwuetion,  and  of  parental  eare,  are  two  great  causes  of  crime. 
B§  Qn  exqndnatian  tifjnvf^ile  cunvictB  ^e  see  htan  wmy  of  these  unlmppy 
children  had  been  orphans  at  the  tims  of  their  convicti4m.* 

He  fprther  states : — 

*  Person  unacouaintad  with  conyictf  cannot  form  |>Q  adequate  idea 
of  their  very  limited  capacities.  Th^y  will  read  tolerably >  and  even 
repeat  f^om  memory  whole  lessons,  yet  not  understand  a  single 
sentence.' 
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In  the  Mountjoj  Prison  there  is  only  half  ao  hoar  daily  gir«i  to 
the  eecalar  instr  action  of  each  convict,  and  eight  hours  to  trades- 
work.  In  a  Report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  the  ver^  Ber.  Dr. 
Geoghegan,  Religious  Instructor  to  288  Irish  male  convivts  brought 
out  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  by  the  *  London,'  in  1851,  he  states  of 
the  convicts : — 

*  Some  were  barely  able  to  communicate  themselves  in  the  English 
language  ;  the  minds  of  others,  through  want  of  early  culture*  were 
inflexible  to  the  imperfect  teaching  we  could  give  them.' 

Smithfield. — Rev.  Thomas  B.  Shore,  Protestant  Chaplain,  and 
who  has  filled  such  an  office  for  22  years,  says  of  72  convicts  in  his 
charge i — 

'  Already  have  I  been  gladdened  by  the  acknowledgment  of  many, 
that  here  they  first  learned  those  truths,  the  ignorance  of  which  had 
originally  led  them  into  crime.' 

And  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  Presbyterian  Chaplain  to  16  convicts  in  the 
same  prison,  nuikes  a  statement  precisely  similar: — 

'  It  has  been  no  unusual  thinff  for  them  to  inform  me,  with  much 
earnestness  of  manner,  that  tney  never  had  clear  views,  nor  sn 
impressive  sense  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  until  they  came  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison.' 

In  this  prison,  of  467  convicts,  186  did  not  know  their  letters  on 
their  admission,  120  others  were  only  spelling,  and  only  77,  or  one 
in  six,  were  set  down  as  reading  and  writing. 

Richmond  Prison, — Of  441  convicts,  176  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
bet, 110  could  spell  only,  and  65,  or  one  in  seven,  were  returned  as 
reading  and  writing. 

I  could  have  extended  such  extracts,  but  I  have  put  forward 
proofs  sufficiently  ample  from  various  quarters,  that  amongst  the 
criminal  and  convict  classes  there  is  not  a  material  fraction  of  them 
that  have  had  the  blessings  of  religious,  moral,  or  intellectual  cul- 
ture, that  instead  of  a  reproach  against,  they  form  a  most  powerful 
argument  in  favor  of  education  ;  and  that  the  young  convicts  are 
the  natural  victims  of  poverty,  ignorance,  orphanac^e,  criminal 
parents,  defective  legislation,  and  unwisely  administered  laws.*** 

These  are  facts,  facts  now  before  the  country,  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
They  apply  with  equal  effect  to  England — they  show  the 
necessity  for  carefully,  and  anxiously,  yet  quickly  performed 
changes  in  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline,  as  applied 
to  the  criminal  juvenile ;  but  the  following  statements,  made  in 
another  portion  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  Report,  prove  the  pressing, 
the  paramount  necessity,  not  alone  for  a  change  in  the  whole 
code  of  regulations  directing  the  Workhouse  discipline  of  pauper 
juveniles,  but  also,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  qualifications 
of  Workhouse  Ofificers.  When  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Committee  on  juvenilecrime  proclaimed  "that  a  child,  eveuwheu 

•  See  this  most  excellent  "  Report,"  pp.,  57  to  60.    * 
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criminal,  siionld  be  treated  as  a  child,  and  sent  to  a  Befor- 
inatory  School,  and  not  to  a  prison/'  they  were  referring  to  the 
ordinary  gaols  of  the  country — but  had  thej  known  the  facts 
we  shall  just  now^from  Mr.Kavanagh's  ReporiJinseTt,  they  would 
have  added  to  their  great  truth  tiuB  clause — that  a  child  when 
poor,  should  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory  School,  and  not  to  a 
Workhouse  where  the  master  may  be  imbued  with  the  ignor- 
ance and  cruelty  of  a  slave  driver,  and  actuated  by  the 
heartlessness  of  a  slave  dealer.  Lc^  it  be  understood  that  the 
children  whose  sufferings  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  were 
in  the  Workhouse  as  ordinary  pauper  juveniles.  There  was 
no  criminality  attached  to  them,  and  yet  the  treatment  to  which 
they  were  exposed  might  reasonably  beattributed  toau  imitation 
of  the  atrocities  recorded  in  the  trial  of  Sarah  Brownrigg,  or 
recounted  in  Oliver  Hoist,  or  Uncle  Ibm^s  Cabin.  The  cruelty 
of  the  conduct  reported  is  not  the  only  unsatisfactory  feature 
in  the  case;  it  is  rendered  more  painful  by  the  fact,  that  the 
entire  account  contains  no  proof  that  the  very  smallest  effort 
was  made  to  render  the  children  any  thing  save  that  which  they 
were — wretched  pauper,  or  miserable  criminal,  juveniles : 
Mr.  Kavanagh  writes: — 

*'  Within  the  past  few  years  I  visited  the  convict  depots  at  Spike 
Island,  Ennis,  and  Philipstown,  the  Qalway  Town  Prison,  and  the 
county  gM>ls  of  Cork,  Clare,  Gal  way,  Roscommon,  King's,  Car  low, 
Louth,  Westmeath,  and  Leitrim,  and  nearly  all  the  juvenile  male 
criminals  in  them  had  been  in  Workhouses.  So  well  known  is  this 
fact  that  the  Prison  Board  lately  issued  a  new  form  of  register,  in 
which  provision  is  made  to  enter  whether  the  Juvenile  prisoner  had 
been  an  inmate  of  a  Workhouse.  It  appears  trom  a  return  made  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  that  of  76,438  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  from  9  to  21  years  of  age,  who  were  in  all  the  Irish  Work- 
houses, April  2nd,  1853,  the  following  numbers  have  been  in  gaol : — 


CauM  of  committal. 

Na  or  persons  who  have 
beenlngaoL 

Per  oentage  in  gaol  to  the 
whole  nmuber. 

From 
9  to  16 
years. 

From 
16  to  21 
years. 

TotaL 

From  1  From 
9  to  16  1 16  to  21 
years.  |  years. 

From 
9  to  21 
years. 

L  For  ofBences  in  the  Workhoiue, 

2.  For  ottmcea  nnder  VBgraat 
Act. 

a  For  other  offences, 

611 
108 

1.166 

990 
418 

1,«76 

612 
615 

10 

0-4 
0-2 

4-4 

1-8 
1-6 

2-2 

07 
0-6 

Total  who  hare  been  in  gaol, 

7W 

1.908 

2,708 

I'S 

7-3 

3-6 

60 
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This  return  does  not  distinguish  sex,  and  as  the  vast  majority  of 
those  committed  were  males,  the  per  centage  would  he  increased  hj 
about  one-half,  if  it  referred  to  the  males  alone.  This  important 
official  statement  reveals  the  melancholy  admission  that  35  per  1,000 
of  these  young  persons  are  either  so  depraved,  or  the  discipline  of 
the  Workhouses  is  so  conducted,  that  of  the  entire  number  put  in 
prison,  from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  64  per  cent.,  and  of  those  from  15 
to  2]  vears  of  age,  61  per  cent.,  were  for  offences  committed  ta  the 
Workhouses,  so  that  their  antecedent  criminality,  even  including 
under  this  head  the  larger  fraction  of  vagrancy,  has  been  only  about 
half  as  active  in  familiarising  them  with  the  debasement  of  a  prison 
as  the  very  Workhouses  to  which  they  resorted  as  an  asylum.  The 
outbursts  in  Cork  and  Waterford  Unions,  by  which  the  windows 
were  broken,  the  Workhouses  wrecked,  the  officers  injured,  and 
police  and  military  interference  required,  were  not  only  witnessed, 
but  were  shared  in  by  the  school  children,  aad  by  many  who  had 
been  reared  in  those  institutions.  In  the  Waterford  House,  of  189 
boys  present  at  my  examination,  November  last,  21,  or  one  ninth  of 
the  wnole,  had  been  in  Raol ;  7  of  these  were  twice,  and  2  were  three 
times,  and  the  ages  of  tne  21  ranged  from  7  to  15  years.  The  deep 
importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  excuse  a  brief  reference  to 
the  personal  history  of  a  few  of  those  unfortunate  boys,  as  taken 
from  my  notes.  To  avoid  exposure  I  give  the  initials  only  of  their 
names : — 

E.  B.,  age  14  years ;  an  orphan  ;  entered  about  3  years  ago ;  left, 
and  out  about  6  months,  working  in  the  Blue  Factor;^ ;  has  been  in 
or  about  a  year  in  the  School  ;  knows  a  few  only  of  his  letters ;  was 
twice  in  prison  for  crossing  the  Workhouse  wall,  got  a  month,  and 
two  weeks'  hard  labour  on  the  tread-mill ;  in  the  penitentiary  prison 
for  a  week  for  asking,  as  he  states,  a  ticket  from  the  Relieving 
Officer. 

J.  R.,  age  about  15;  father  dead, mother  deserted  him;  in  the 
house  about  10  years;  was  out  twice,  about  3  weeks  each  time; 
reads  an  easv  narrative  in  first  section  (words  of  one  syllable)  of 
Second  Book ;  put  in  gaol  for  leaping  on  the  school  desks  in  the 
Workhouse  ;  got  6  weeks  and  hard  labour  on  the  tread -mill ;  when 
he  came  out  he  took  old  books  off  a  stand  on  the  quay,  for  which  he 
was  a^ain  put  in  gaol  for  7  weeks, 

J.  M.,  age  12 years;  10  in  the  house;  an  orphan  ;  attempts  to 
read  words  of  one  syllable ;  was  out  of  the  house  5  or  6  times ;  got 
up  at  night,  broke  into  Workhouse  pantry  and  took  bread ;  a  month 
on  the  mill  in  gaol  for  it ;  stole  books  when  he  got  out,  4  weeks  in 
gaol ;  was  stripped  there  and  got  40  lashes  ;  was  in  the  cell,  or  house, 
*lock-up,' 5  or  6  times. 

J.  8.,  age  13  years;  8  years  in  the  house,  was  never  out  of  it; 
father  dead,  mother  in  the  house ;  a  week  in  gaol.  Attempts  to 
read  Second  Book;  is  working  subtraction;  does  not  write  on 
paper. 

J.  F.,  aee  15  ;  orphan  ;  6  years  in  the  house;  can  read  words  of 
one  syllable  only.  Was  out  of  the  house  4  or  5  times  ;  in  gaol  3  times 
for  crossing  Workhouse  wall ;  got  a  month  on  the  mill  each  time; 
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he  had  been  at  the  men's  side  of  the  house  6  months  ago,  but  was 
sent  back  to  the  school  to  reform. 

The  blankets  and  sheet  of  this  house  were  frequently  stolen  out  of 
the  ground  bjr  the  boys,  and  there  torn,  and  exchanged  as  old  rags, 
OTcr  the  wall,  for  tobacco,  &c. — parties  attending  outside  to  conduct 
the  traffic.  Even  ventilation  had  to  be  put  under  lock ;  as,  although 
the  windows  were  protected  by  iron  bars,  experience  taught  the 
Master  that  food  could  be  passed  through  wben  the  windows  were 
opened.  The  present  Teacher  was  pelted  with  stones  in  the  school, 
by  the  boys,  soon  after  his  appointment ;  and  it  is  only  lately  that 
any  thine  approaching  to  a  moral  tone  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
in  his  relation  to  the  boys.  They  were  heretofore  stript  and  flogged 
in  the  school,  sent  to  gaol  for  breaches  of  discipline ;  and  not  only 
moral,  but  even  bodily  weaknesses  were  severely  dealt  with,  as,  for 
wetting  their  beds  at  night,  young  boys  were  taken  out,  next  day,  to 
the  pump,  stripped,  and  publicly  pumped  upon,  for  a  fault  in  the 
commission  of  which  they  may  have  been  entirely  unconscious. 
Lately  the  discipline  is  much  improved  ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  if  a 
healthy  moral  training  be  not  introduced  amongst  the  boys.  In  many 
of  the  houses  the  discipline  and  punishments  were  gross  violatio  ns  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
In  Strokestowu  Workhouse  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken  ;  the  Master 
of  the  house  accused  some  of  the  school-girls  (unjustly,  it  is  said  J  with 
the  breaking,  and,  as  a  punishment,  he  stooped  the  milk  of  the  entire 
fifty-two  school  girls.  In  Castleblayney  Union  I  examined  the  Girls* 
School  in  September  la-^t  and  left ;  but  having  occasion  to  return  in 
an  hour,  I  found  a  young  girl  in  the  cell,  whose  loud  and  bitter  cry- 
ing attracted  me.  On  inquiry,  I  found  she  had  been  noticed  speaking 
during  my  examination  ;  and  for  this  offence  she  was  put  in  the 
Workhouse  cell  or  prison,  which,  when  I  looked  into  it,  was  in  a 
dis^sting  and  indecent  state.  In  Kilmacthomas  Union  the  Master 
of  the  House,  disapproving  of  the  amount  of  stones  which  a  boy 
twelve  years  old  had  broken  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  brought  him 
to  the  School  master,  who,  under  his  direction,  stript  and  flogged 
the  boy  on  the  spot.  In  the  same  house  boys  who  complained  of  an 
insufficient  ration  of  bread  (or,  in  the  slang  of  the  house,  of  too  small 
a '  jockey,*)  had  their  ears  flrst  boxed  by  the  Matron,  they  then 
got  an  hour,  after  night-fall,  in  the  cell ;  and,  for  reporting  the  case  to 
8ie  Chaplain  next  day,  they  again  got  from  11^,  a,m.,  to  6  o'clock,p.H., 
on  Sunday,  in  the  cell,  where  the  Master  visited  them  and  struck 
them.  September  1,  the  Schoolmaster  found  fault  with  a  boy  in  the 
dining-hall,  during  a  meal,  and  struck  him  with  a  cane.  His  com- 
rade at  once  flung  a  pint  of  milk  at  the  Teacher's  head ;  whereupon 
the  whole  of  the  boys  attacked  the  Teacher,  who,  in  his  defence, 
struck  the  first  boy  with  a  heavy  key,  and  cut  his  head  so  as  to 
endanger  his  life.  For  this  he  was  committed  to  the  county  gaol, 
and  liberated  in  a  fortnight.  The  Guardians  expelled  the  two  ring- 
leaders from  the  house,  and  at  my  visit  they  were,  where  it  might 
be  expected,  in  prison  for  theft.  These  are  amongst  some  of  the 
worst  instances  of  a  discipline,  the  evil  effects  of  which  Chaplain  and 
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school  may  in  vain  attempt  to  prevent  or  greatly  counteraet;  and 
whilst  they  are  some  of  the  worst,  there  are  many  UnioDS  in  whieh 
stoppages  of  rations,  the  cell,  and  the  prison,  might,  under  a  bigh«> 
class  of  officers,  be  little  resorted  to  in  the  government  of  the 
juvenile  inmates."  • 

Who  reading  this  accoant,  this  woful  account,  will  not 
demand  with  us  for  England,  for  Ireland,  for  the  Nation 
generally,  those  Schools  which  will  save  us  from  the  horrors 
of  juvenile  crime ;  a  crime  daily  increasing,  even  though  at 
this  hour  it  is  calculated  that  ten  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
committed  to  prison  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  whilst 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  have  not  reached  their  twentieth 
vear.  This  is  not  surprizing  if  we  remember  what  the  gaol  is, 
and  recollect  the'  criminal  absurdity,  the  unphilosophic  course 
pursued  in  all  our  courts,  when  juvenile  crime  is  in  question. 
Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  in  his  charge  to  the  Birmingham  Grand 
Jury,  at  the  Michaelmas  sessions  of  1850-51,  told  the  histoiy 
of  these  national  follies ;  that  history  is  as  brief  as  it  is  true ;  it 
states  that — 

"When  the  juvenile  offender  firsts  presents  himself  at  the  bar 
we  give  him  a  slight  imprisonment,  just  enough  to  accustom 
him  to  short  separations  from  his  companions,  and  to  dispel 
the  wholesome  illusion  which  had  made  the  gaol  a  place  of  fear, 
because  it  was  a  place  of  mystery.  On  the  next  occasion  he 
remains  longer,  but  he  has  become  practised  in  prison  Ufe, 
and  bears  confinement  far  better  than  he  would  have  done 
but  for  his  former  lesson.  This  process  is  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  while  the  moral  which  the  wretched  creature  draws  from 
his  altemationsof  confinement  and  freedom  is  not  to  refrain  from 
offending,  but  to  commit  offences  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
least  expose  him  to  risk  of  detection ;  and  moreover  he  re- 
solves tnat  when  at  length  detected,  he  will  bear  his  privations 
with  as  much  contempt  and  defiance  as  he  can  command : 
consoled  by  the  prospect  of  restored  freedom,  and  the  hope 
of  better  fortune  in  future.'* 

We  have,  through  the  entire  progress  of  this  paper,  en- 
deavoured to  place  before  the  reader  the  views  and  opinions 
of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  express,  with  all  the 
weight  of  practical  experience,  their  judgments  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Reformatory  Schools,  and  Parental  Rbspok- 
81BIL1TY.    We  have  shown  what  the  Reformatory  System  is 

*  See  the**  Report,"  pp.  38  to  40. 
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both  in  Trance  and  England.    From  France^  those  who  advo- 
cate the  Schools  have  derived  the  chiefest  and  most  valuable 
assistance ;  united  with  her  as  we  at  present  are ;  banded  as  our 
bravest  and  our  best  are  now  with  her's ;  shoulder  to  shoulder 
as  they  stand,  closer  than  in  the  old  days  they  stood  face  to 
face  in   many  a  hard  fought  field,   it  would   be  indeed  a 
pitiable  catastrophe  if  through  mistaken  zeal,  or  too  readily 
received  misinformation,  we  should  peril  the  success  of  the  Re- 
formatory Movement  by  permitting  the  public  mind  to  become 
doubtful  as  to   the  benefit  of  a  principle  which  is  in   France, 
in   America,  in   Scotland,  and  in  England   triumphant.     We 
wrote  because  we  thought  it  a  duty  to  place  before  our  readers 
the  truth,  broad  and  clear  as  truth  should  ever  be  displayed  ; 
and  if  we  have  brought  back  to  the  steady  support  of  the  cause 
one  wavering  friend,  one  doubting,  because  misinformed,  ally, 
our  labor  has  been  amply  repaid  :  and  if,  from  an  opponent, 
we  have  converted  even  one  man,  remembering  Miss  Carpen- 
ter's  great  and  admitted   services,  we  may  write   even   one 
woman,  to  the  ranks  of  our  friends,  we  should  be  doubly  re- 

{'oiced.  Our  poor  people  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  hopelessly 
ost,  and  sunk  in  crime ;  our  criminal  and  destitute  children 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  more  depraved  or  more  incorrigible 
than  those  of  France ;  and  when,  from  the  beautiful  essay  of  M. 
Demetz,  so  full  of  love,  and  charity,  and  so  fraught  with  that 
hope  which  only  good  men  know,  we  learn  the  great  results  of 
his  efforts,  and  of  that  life  which  is  all  a  prayer — because  it  is 
all  heaven-directed  labor — who  can  doubt  ?  And  who  will  say 
that  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  John  Howard,  to  Sarah 
Fry,  to  Sarah  Martin,  to  Mary  Carpenter,  to  Sydney  Turner, 
to  John  Wright,  and  to  a  hundred  others  whose  works  of 
goodness  are  amongst  the  glories  of  the  Nation,  can  fail  to 
produce,  and  support  its  Reformatory  Schools,  and  to  make 
amends  for  the  closure  of  Stretton*on-Dunsmore,  by  working 
and  extending  the  system  and  the  Schools,  until  at  length, 
and  speedily,  we  shall  point  to  Reformatory  Institutions  rival- 
ling Mettray  in  that  species  of  success  which  would  be  the 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  M.  Demetz,  and  of  all  good  men — a 
competition  in  the  lowest  percentage  of  relapses  amongst  the 
discnarged  pupils.  This  would  indeed  be  a  competition  worthy 
of  the  two  great  Nations— worthy  of  our  people,  to  whom 
Lord  Brougham  appealed,  when  he  exclaimed — 

"  In  extirpating  crimes,  we  must  look  to  prevention   rather 
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than  to  puDishment.  Punishment  lingers  behind ;  it  mores 
with  a  slow  and  uncertain  step — it  advances  but  at  a  halting 
pace  in  its  pursuit  after  a  criminal ;  while  all  the  advantages 
which  it  promises,  without  being  able  to  attain  them,  might 
be  secured  by  preventing  the  access  of  the  evil  principle  into 
minds  as  yet  untainted  with  its  baleful  influence.  By  the 
infusion  of  good  principles,  and  by  that  alone,  can  we  hope 
to  eradicate  those  crimes  with  which  society  is  at  present 
hai*assed.  I  feel  that  every  day  is  lost  which  is  not  aevoted 
to  this  great  purpose  by  the  lawgiver,  and  the  government  of 
this  close-peopled,  wealthy,  and  manufacturing  country,  where 
the  variety — I  had  almost  said,  the  variegation  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  people  is  so  great, — arising  from  the  variety  of 
their  habits,  and  from  the  consequences  which  inevitably  follow 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth — where  we  behold  all 
the  extravagance  close  by  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  poverty. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that 
crime  and  immorality  will  abound.  In  such  a  state  of  things^ 
then,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lawgiver  and  the  ruler  should 
take  every  means  to  extend  education,  and  thus  prevent  the 
aptitude  for  criminal  purposes.''  * 

These  were  grand  thoughts,  clothed  in  the  noble  language 
which  ever  distinguished  Lord  Brougham's  efforts  in  the  great 
cause  of  Education.  Even  now,  he  has  enabled  the  friends  of 
the  Keformatory  Schools  to  back  their  claims  by  the  support  of 
his  famous  name,  in  surmounting  the  *'  fieligious  Difficult/' 
question.  Major  Mair,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  deputed 
to  represent  the  Edinburgh  United  Industrial  School,  at 
the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1853,  proved  that  this  School 
was  successful,  because  children  of  various  creeds,  though 
instructed  together  in  secular  learning,  were  permitted  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  religion  separately,  and  according  to 
the  mode  of  worship  in  which  they  had  been  reared  :  t  and  now 
to  the  support  of  this  principle  of  Free  Education  in  Eefor- 
matory  Schools  we  may  apply  the  arguments  urged  upon  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Brougham,  when,  on  Friday,  the  4th 
of  August,  1854*,  he  made  liis  noble  appeal  in  demanding  Free 
Education  for  the  Unitarians.  That  speech  has  been  meagrely, 
and  ill  reported  in  the  newspapers;  through  the  great  kindness  of 

*  Speech  on  National  Education,  June  30th,  1835. 
f  See  Ante.  p.  752. 
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an  esteemed  friend,  we  are  unabled  to  place  its  most  important 
arguments  as  really  spoken^  before  the  reader, — ^it  is  con- 
clusive in  support  of  the  opinions  expressed  to  the 
Committee  of  1852,  by  Mr.  Hill,  by  Miss  Carpenter,  and  by 
Mr.  Power. 

Identified  as  Lord  Brougham^s  eloquence  has  been  with  the 
advocacy  of  every  measure  proposed  in  these  Kingdoms  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  people's  condition,  or  of  the  human  race ; 
employed  as  his  intellect  has  been  in  the  investigation  of  great 
sciences,  in  the  pursuit  of  extensive  knowledge, — whether  that 
intellect  was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  Education  of  the 
People,  to  the  amendment  of  our  Municipal  Laws,to  the  perfect- 
ing our  jurisprudence,  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of 
Beligious  Liberty,  never,  in  his  most  glorious  hour  of  fame 
and  mental  energy  was  he  more  himself,  more  [Ienky 
Brougham,  than  when,  iu  advocating  Free  Education,  un- 
checked by  the  trammels  of  those  who,  in  the  panting  ardor 
of  theological  enthusiasm  forget,  as  Fuller  tells  us,  that  '^  The 
Holy  Ghost  come  down,  not  iu  the  shape  of  a  Yulture,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  Dove" — he  said — 

^*  So  much  for  the  tolerance  of  those,  who  charge  the 
church  with  exclusive  principles;  so  much  for  the  fancy  that 
intolerance  is  confined  to  establishments, — I  have  heard  it 
once  and  again  afBrmedthat  Unitarians  are  not  Christians; 
and  some  in  their  unreflecting  zeal — some  even  of  those  whom 
1  sincerely  respect,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  Socinianism  a 
half-way  house  towards  infidelity ;  forgetting  that  a  half-way 
bouse,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  ex  ei  termini,  must  be 
either  towards  or  from,  either  to  infidelity,  or  from  infidelity 
to  Christianity ;  and  I  have  known  eminent  converts  from  the 
superstitious  of  the  East,  who  were  Sociuians ;  but  when  mis- 
guided men,  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  would  thus  distin- 
guish the  Unitarian  from  the  Christian,  whom,  I  will  ask,  do 
we  fondly  cite  as  our  highest  authorities  when  we  are  engaged 
in  defending  our  religion  against  its  infidel  adversaries  ?  In 
arguing  with  these  upon  the  evidences,  how  often  has  one 
said — what  better  would  you  have  than  that  which  satisfied  the 
greatest  masters  of  science,  the  great  luminaries  of  law  ? 
Who  was  ever  a  better  judge  of  legal  evidence  than  Hale — 
of  moral  evidence  than  Locke — of  mathematical  and  physical 
evidence  than  Newton  ? — and  yet  Locke  at  one  time  laboured 
under  grave  suspicion  of  Unitarianism,  groundIci«s,  perhaps,  for 
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be  was  an  Arian.  But  that  Newton  was  a  Unitarian  is  quite 
certain,  (Lord  Campbell  expressed  some  dissent,  saying  be 
was  an  Arian,)  no — as  thorough  a  Unitarian-as  ever  attended 
the  Essex-street  Chapel.  My  noble  and  learned  friend  will 
find  this  clearly  proved  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  from  examination 
of  the  Newton  MS.  which  that  learned  person  says,  leaves 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Yoar  lordships 
indeed  are  not  Unitarians;  I  question  if  there  be  one  in  ibis 
House,  (Lord  Campbell,  there  have  been)  certainly  there  have ; 
the  Duke  of  Orafton  and  others ;  with  them  we  may  not  agree ; 
but  assuredly  their  errors  are  not  to  be  corrected  by  denying 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  christian,  or  Dr.  Lardner,  he  to 
whose  writings  the  defence  of  our  Beligion  owes  so  great  an 
obligation,  that  they  form  a  large  proportion,  nay  tlbe  very 
foundation  of  Dr.  Paley's  celebrated  work :  with  those  eminent 
men  you  may  differ ;  you  may  keep  aloof  as  well  as  you  wiU 
from  them ;  but  it  is  not  by  denying  the  Christianity  of  Newton 
or  Lardner,  that  you  can  turn  men  aside  from  their  track. 
Neither  of  their  heresies,  nor  of  far  greater  than  theirs,  have 
I  the  least  dread.  I  have  no  alarm  for  the  truth ;  no  fear  of 
error ;  let  truth  be  left  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  error  to 
the  care  of  its  friends,  and  I  have  no  apprehension  of  the 
result ;  but  one  thing  I  do  fear,  one  thing  does  alarm  me, 
and  that  is  persecuted  error — that  fills  me  with  apprehensions ; 
for  well  I  know  that  whether  openly  persecuted  or  secretly 
oppressed,  cruelly  treated  or  subjected  to  injustice,  annoyance, 
and  vexation,  it  straightway  becomes  formidable— maltreatment 
gives  it  the  only  chance  of  sucoesa — makes  it  by  degrees  wear 
the  garb  of  Truth,  and  end  by  usurping  her  place.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  notice  taken  of  that  grievous  mistake  into 
which  the  men  I  allude  to  have  been  betrayed — well  meaning 
men,  but  over  zealous,  and  without  knowledge  to  temper  at^ 
guide  their  zeal — may  lead  them  to  regain  the  right  path 
from  which  they  have  strayed,  to  correct  the  abuse  which 
they  have  countenanced." 

"  It  is  my  confident  hoi)e  that  the  bill  on  your  table,  giving 
efiect  to  the  Eesolution  which  I  have  been  discussing,  will  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  your  lordships,  and  that  efiectual  means 
may  thus  be  afibrded  of  giving  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
the  blessings  of  education  to  all  classes,  without  regard  to  their 
religious  persuasions ;  we  hear  of  maladies  breaking  out  in  cer- 
tain districts  detached  one  from  another ;  the  great  evil  of  igno- 
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ranee  is  also  found  to  exist  dispersed,  and  I  would  apply  to  it  a 
Sporadic  remedy,  bj  giving  Our  municipal  bodies  the  power  of 
planting  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  communities,  subject  to  the 
Gk3vernment,  but  schools  open  to  the  children   of  all,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  Churchmen  or  Dissenters ;  and  kept 
open  by  rules  preventing  all  compulsory  teaching  of  Catechism, 
all  compulsory  attendance  on  Divine  Service.     This  has  been 
found  easily  effected  in  the  North  upon  the  principle  so 
wisely  and  liberally  laid   down   by  Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds ;  for 
at  Edinburgh,  I  know  that  the  children   of  various  sects  re- 
eeive  religious  iastructions  in  the  same  place,  at  different 
hours  from  different  pastors,  while  they  receive  secular  instruc- 
tions at  tbe  same  hours  from  the  same  teachers.  Bat  wise  by  the 
experience  of  my  noble  friend  in  the  Home  Department,  (LordPal- 
merston,)whohaaanfortunatelybeen  frustrated  in  his  attempts 
to  improve  our  police  by   the  jealousy  of  corporate  towns, 
I  have  provided  that  the  municipalities  shall  have  the  most  un- 
controlled management  of  their  schools,  subject  only  to  having 
the  rating  power  withdrawn  by  the  Education   Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  for  a  breach  of  the  conditions  on  which  it 
had  been  granted,  such  especially  as  the  cardinal  one  of  keep- 
ing the  schools  open  to  all  classes.     If  they  choose  to  change 
the  fundamental  rules,  they  must  rely  on  other  funds  than  the 
rates.     I  look  forwcurd  to  this  measure  as  yielding  a  fair 
promise  of  successfully  grappling  with  the  religious  difficulty, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  hitherto  obstructing  our  course.    But  I 
also  look  to  my  noble  friends,  who  in  the  Privy  Council  ad- 
minister the  distribution  of  the  grants  for  Education,   and  I 
expect  that  tliey,  too,  will  continue  to  put  down  all  exclusive 
plans  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  their  aid,  under  what 
name  soever  they  may  approach  the  Committee,  and  will  ^emly 
discountenance  such  proceedings  as  I  have  been  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  describing  and  denouncing — proceedings 
taken  in  violation  of  all  principle,  in  display  of  intolerant 
bigotry,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  unlawful  aesigns/' 

Our  great  movement  has  been  seriously  embarrassed  by  what  is 
called  ^* The Eehgious Difficulty*'  question.  The  «  Difficulty" 
is  simply,  shall  we  compel  the  pupils  of  the  Schools  to  learn  the 
teachings  of  any  other  religion,  save  that  to  which  their  parents 
belong,  and  in  whicli  the  children  may  have  been  reared  ?  If 
we  merely  considered  the  peculiar  position  of  Ireland,  we 
should,  recoUectin^the  great  success  of  the  National  System  of 
Education,  unhesitatingly  record  our  complete  confidence  in 
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the  principle  of  this  System,  which,  whilst  affording 
secular  instruction  in  the  School  to  children  of  all  peisnasionsiy 
leaves  the  religious  teaching  of  each  to  the  care  of  his  own 
peculiar  pastor.  For  Ireland  this,  in  our  own  mind,  we  may 
assert  in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  the  country,  is  the  only 
System  which  can  obtain  and  keep  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  But  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
£nglaud  and  Scotland,  we  naturally  enquire  into  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  possess  accurate  in- 
formation upon  the  subject ;  and  then,  when  one  comes  to 
enouire  into  "  The  Beligious  Difficulty,"  it  appears  to  be  as 
little  of  a  difficulty  as  any  of  the  difficulties  which  are  said  to 
embarrass  the  Reformatory  School  movement.  Mr.  Becorder 
Hill,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  David  Power,  the  Recorder  of 
Ipswich,  speaking  of  England,  are  of  opinion  that  the  religion 
of  the  children  should  be  that  of  the  parents,  or  that  which 
the  children  themselves  might  select ;  whilst  of  the  Bill  for 
Scotland,  our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  is 
an  ardent  supporter  and  a  defender  of  the  27th  clause,  which 
permits  the  absence  of  the  children  during  the  hours  of  in- 
struction in  a  religion  of  which  they  are  not  professors.  * 

As  accurate  knowledge  of  this  '^  Religious  Difficulty''  ques- 
tion is  of  very  great  importance,  we  shall  here  insert  at  length 
the  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject,  to  the  Committee  of 
1852,  by  Mr.  Hill,  by  Miss  Carpenter,  and  by  Mr.  Power.  Mr. 
Hill  was  asked : — 

626.  "  Have  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  to  what  amount  or 
nature  of  religious  instruction  you  would  give  in  these  schoob  ? — 
I  have  not  touched  much  upon  that  topic,  it  is  one  that  raises  so 
many  diversities  of  opinion ;  but  I  do  know  this,  that  in  m&ny  of 
our  prisons  as  they  exist,  the  chaplains  are  acting  with  the  highest 
zeal,  and  the  most  perfect  discretion,  and  doing  the  great  work  in 
the  very  best  way.** 

627-  "  As  far,  however,  as  that  is  concerned,  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  have  not  matured  the  plan  ?  —As  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  contemplated  that  there  would  be  chapliuns,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  religious  instruction  would  remain  very  much  upon  the 
footing  on  which  it  is  in  eaols  at  the  present  time,  where,  as  the 
Committee  knows,  if  a  prisoner  objects,  upon  relieious  grounds,  to 
the  ministry  of  the  chaplain,  he  is  permitted,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  call  in  aid  the  services  of  those  in  whose  doctrinal 
views  he  agrees." 

*  See  * 'Remarks  on  the  Lord  Advocate*B  Education  BUI,  Addreoed 
to  a  Meeting  of  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  of 
the  County  of  Aberdeen,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  April,  1854."  By  Alex- 
ander Thomson  of  Banchory.  Aberdeen :  A.  King  and  Co.  1854.  p.  13. 
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631.  "  Althou^  you  have  Dot  entered  into  that  question^  do  you 
think  that  the  differences  which  have  existed  upon  religious  matters 
in  various  classes  of  the  communitjr  woald  create  anv  additional  diffi- 
culty in  respect  to  your  plan  ? — The  only  difficulty  I  apprehend 
exists  among  those  who,  like  yourself  and  your  class  of  society,  are 
discussing  it.  With  regard  to  these  poor  creatures  themseWev,  they 
have  scarcely  any  religious  differences,  and  I  rather  think  that  if 
inquiry  were  maide  among  the  governors  and  chaplains  of  gaols,  the 
Committee  would  tind  this  provision  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  min- 
isters of  other  dominations  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
very  rarely  indeed  put  in  action.  The  truth  is,  that  the  class  from 
which  criminals  are  drawn  have  no  religion  at  all ;  they  are  not  di- 
visible into  Roman-catholics  and  Protestants ;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  practically  heathens." 

Next  we  give  the  opinion  of  Miss  Carpenter : — 

855.  [Mr.  Tufhell.'i  <*  Do  you  not  think  it  probable  that  any  great 
establishment,  such  as  you  describe,  if  it  is  to  depend  entirely  upon 
individual  efforts,  would  have  great  difficulty  in  supporting  itself? — 
I  would  not  depend  entirely  upon  that ;  of  course,  m  different  loca- 
lities there  will  be  a  varying  number  of  benevolent  persons  who  either 
can  or  who  desire  to  carry  them  out.  When  such  are  not  found,  I 
would  advise  that,  througn  the  Legislature,  such  schools  should  be 
established  in  districts ;  in  every  district  where  it  is  found  there  is 
not  one,  and  where  it  is  needed,  there  should  be  one.  In  some  cases 
two  or  three  districts  might  associate  together ;  or  there  might  in 
other  parts  be  several  in  the  same  neighbourhood  carried  out  by 
individual  bodies ;  it  is  very  important  that  the  religious  action 
should  be  quite  untouched;  because  we  are  not  contemplating 
training  boys  to  such  and  such  religious  creeds,  but  making  them 
good  and  useful  members  of  society.  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
that  cannot  be  done  without  religious  action^  but  this  should  be  quite 
free.  In  Bristol  there  are  a  great  number  of  Irish  Catholics ;  in 
fact,  a  very  large  proportion.  Now,  it  was  said  by  a  former  witness 
that  these  poor  chidren  had  not  any  religious  conviction.  Of  course, 
in  a  great  measure,  they  will  not  have,  and  many  of  those  who  call 
themselves  Gatholicsi  I  dare  say,  have  not  any  particular  reasons 
for  professing  themselves  to  be  so ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  Ca* 
thofics,  and  they  feel  a  very  strong  line  of  demarcation  between 
themselves  and  Protestants.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  compel 
all  such  children  to  be  submitted  for  a  length  of  time  to  Pro- 
testant  influence ;  although,  as  a  Protestant,  I  might  myself  feel 
that  very  desirable,  yet  I  should  not  like  to  compel  the  consciences 
of  others ;  and  if  the  Catholics  should  think  proper  to  set  up  a 
Reformatory  School,  and  carry  it  out  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
Government  inspectors  might  feel  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  a  good 
institution,  and  answered  the  end  proposed,  1  do  not  see  why  tnere 
should  not  be  such  an  institution  at  work,  and  why  the  magistrates, 
knowing  that  there  were  two  or  three  such  institutions  in  Bristol, 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  commit  the  child  to  such  a  one  as  would 
not  compel  him  to  undergo  religious  instruction  contrary  to  his 
parents' views.*' 
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867.  **  Can  you  imagine  that  these  schools  can  be  established 
upon  such  a  basis  as  to  aToid  the  religious  differences  which  exist 
between  various  sections,  but  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  religious 

frinciples  and  instruction  to  the  children  ?  — The  school  with  whidi 
have  been  acquainted  is  supported  by  a  number  of  persons  of  entirelv 
different  reli^ous  opinions ;  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Orthodox  Dissenters,  and  tJnitarians.  These  have  aU  agreed  to 
unite  on  certain  common  gprounds  which  they  felt  they  could  unite 
upon,  and  to  leave  the  inculcation  of  religious  doctrines  to  the 
ordinary  Sunday  school.*' 

868.  **  Are  the  Scriptures  used  in  these  schools,  or  would  they  be 
in  those  schools  which  you  propose  ? — Yes,  I  would  not  on  any 
account  have  any  school  without  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  but  i 
feel  the  Scriptures  too  sacred  for  the  mere  mechanical  purpose  of 
teaching  to  read ;  this  is  done  in  many  schools^  and  ooes  great 
harm,  no  doubt.*' 

869.  *'  How  would  you  provide  for  those  parts  of  the  population 
which  consists  of  a  great  proportion  of  Boman-catfaolics,  where  their 
own  particular  views  of  readmg  the  Scripture  are  very  peculiar? — 
In  the  way  I  suggest  only.  Of  course,  when  carrying  out  such  a 
school  as  1  am  proposing,  I  would  not  be  so  strict  as  I  would  in  the 
day-school  in  controlling  the  master.  I  ^  would  let  him  freely  give 
his  reliffious  views,  with  the  general  direction  that  his  teaching 
should  oe  practical." 

870.  "But  still  there  would  be  a  compulsory  attendance  of 
children,  would  there  not,  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures?.*. 
Yes.** 

671.  '*  So  that  you  could  not  obviate  the  objection  which  might 
be  taken  by  a  Eoman-catholic  parent  ? — No,  but  that  would  be 
remedied  according  to  mv  own  pian  by  Boman-catholics  themselves 
establishing  a  school  of  their  own." 

872.  *'  But  do  you  not  propose  that  these  Beformatofr  Schools 
should  be  supported  by  a  general  rate,  in  the  event  of  a  subscription 
fund  not  being  adequate  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ;  but  the  rate  is 
levied  for  them  as  Reformatory  Schools.  The  rate  would  be  levied 
in  order  to  support  reformatory  action  upon  certain  children  who 
were  vicious  citizens,  and  whom  it  was  wished  to  transform  into 
useful  and  good  citizens.  I  think  that  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  control  their  consciences  more  than  can  be  helped.  We  sU 
agree  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in  considering  them  as  containing 
the  rule  of  life ;  we  know  that  the  Catholics  do  not  approve  of  the 
kind  of  use  of  the  Scriptures  that  we  may  adopt,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  have  authorised  in  Ireland  selections  from  the 
Scriptures.  If  Catholics  felt  an  objection  to  the  children  being 
confined  in  such  Reformatory  Schools  (because  they  might  justly 
say  children  who  are  sent  to  prison  are  onlv  sent  for  a  certain  time, 
but  when  they  are  placed  in  these  schools  they  may  be  detained 
there  for  manv  years,  until  their  minds  are  entirely  mouldedj,  then 
let  them  establish  a  Reformatory  School  themselves*  only  taking 
care,  as  at  Mettray,  which  we  have  quoted  as  the  especial  type  of 
one,  and  which  is  a  Catholic  School,  that  the  Reformatory  action  is 
thoroughly  carried  out  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Government   mspector ; 
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^d  if  fio,  I  do  ngt  tee  why  Catholic  children  should  not  be  aeni  to 
Catholic  Reformatory  Schools,  if  they  feel  the  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  establish  them. 

999.  Mr,  MonsetL]  "In  a  community,  such  as  Manchester  for 
instance,  which  is  rery  much  divided  in  religious  opinion,  how  do 
you  conceive  that  the  initiative  would  he  likely  to  be  taken  with 
reference  to  these  schools ;  do  you  contemplate,  for  instance,  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Enrfand  should  establish  a  school  if 
they  pleased,  that  the  Roman-catholics  should  establish  a  school  if 
they  pleased,  that  the  tJnitarians,  and  so  on,  should  establish  a 
school  if  they  pleased,  and  that  then  the  school  should  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a  reformatory  school,  upon  being  inspected  by 
a  sub-Government  authority,  and  declared  to  be  suited  for  that 
purpose  ?— That  is  my  idea.  I  believe  that  if  voluntary  action  is 
enlisted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the  religious  question  to 
the  consciences  of  those  who  establish  the  school,  and  that  the  only 
aim  of  Government  is  to  reform  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  such  or  such  a  religious  belief  upon  such  and  such 
children,  but  it  is  its  aim  to  transform  vicious  children  into  useful 
members  of  society.  The  religious  difficulty  will  be  entirely  avoided 
if  such  a  course  is  adopted,  because,  as  in  the  dissenting  schools  at 
present,  the  inspector  would  solely  look  into  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  investigate  whether  it  carries  out  the  objects  intended  by 
the  Government,  in  granting  the  money  and  certificate,  and  would 
merely  inquire  from  the  conductors  of  the  school  whether  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  religious  teaching.  Tha^  plan  has  answered  per- 
f«5tiy  in  the  case  of  the  schools  at  present  aided  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  and  I  do  conceive  that  that  would  be  the  only  way  of 
etfectually  carrying  out  such  schools  as  these." 

1000.  '*In  point  of  fact,  a  school  would  become  capable  of 
Government  or  of  municipal  assistance  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
inspector  ?.~SoIely  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Government  inspector 
toat  such  school  was  really  carrying  out  the  objects  intended,  and  I 


proportion  of  the  juvenile  offenders  will  consequently  be  Irish. 
Now  I  think  there  is  no  reason  for  our  controlling  their  consciences, 
tad  that  if  the  Catholics  of  Bristol  should  think  proper  to  establish 
a  reformatory  school,  the  only  enquiry  of  the  Government  ought  to 
be  whether  it  is  canning  out  the  object  intended  ;  and  therSbre  it 
would  be  optional  with  the  magistrates  to  commit  children  to  one 
ichool  or  to  another,  according  to  circumstances.  Probably  you 
would  think  proper  to  consult  the  parento  whether  they  had  any 
distinct  religious  convictions  on  the  subject.'* 

We  now  give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Power : — 
llflO.  «« Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  institution  near  Ham* 
burg?-— No  perscnud  knowledge,  but  I  would  mention  with  respect 
to  the  three  institutions  of  Hamburff,  Mettray,  and  Red*hiil,  that 
though  the  conductors  of  them  differ  upon  doctrinal  points  of 
religious  belief,  yet  similar  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  work- 
ing  of  each.     The  same  good   effects  have  resulted,  because  they 
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have  endeavoured  to  carrj  out  those,  if  I  may  say  so,  far  more  sub  - 
stantial  measures  with  respect  to  the  moral  treatment  of  the  children 
who  are  under  their  control^  and  therefore  that  there  would  be  do 
difficulty^  as  it  appears  to  me,  when  you  come  to  establish  these 
reformatory  institutions,  arising  from  points  of  religious  difference, 
because  the  results  have  been,  in  all  tnese  different  cases,  equally 
efficacious.'* 

Our  task  is  nearly  acccomplished ;  but  if,  in  the  coarse  of  oar 
paper,  we  have  written  cue  word  that  can  be  possibly  con- 
strued as  implying  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  integrity  or  complete 
good  faith  of  the  Ilev.  Sydney  Turner,  we  shall  indeed  regret 
the  hour  in  which  we  first  read  his  letters  to  7he  limes.  He 
has  only,  through  his  great  zeal  for  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  figures  of  the  Report 
of  M.  de  Vemf^iij— figures  which  prove,  when  examined  in 
relation  to  the  fads  of  the  document,  most  fatisfactory  :  facts 
which  are  proved  in  that  sentence  in  the  Report  of  M.  Demetz 
which  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  law  of 
Parental  Responsibility,  the  relapses  of  Mettray  pupils 
have  been  less  than  eleven  per  cent,  since  the  foundation,  even 
though  the  children  '*  had  received  the  very  worst  possible  ex- 
amples from  their  own  family,  and  that  some  had  even  been 
prompted  by  their  relations  to  committhe  crimes  for  which  they 
were  arrested;*'  whilst  to  these  evils  must  be  added  that  evident 
source  of  relapse,  the  setting  at  liberty,  to  return  it  maybe  to  such 
parents  as  these,  children  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
was  through  the  forgetfulness  of  such  facta  as  these  that  Mr. 
Turner  wrote  the  letters  which  might  have  served  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a  system  which  opposes  the  old 
principles  of  corporal  pain,  and  prison  labor,  and  prison  asso- 
ciation. To  many  these  are  the  only  remedies  known  for  juve- 
nile crime— they  are  the  remedies  even  now,  despite  all  expe- 
rience, advocated  by  The  Times.  Far  wiser  was  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  Newcastle  and  Ghiteshead  Committee,  which 
proclaimed  that  "  a  child,  even  when  criminal,  should  be 
treated  as  a  child,  and  sent  to  a  Eeformatory  School^  and  not 
to  a  Prison/'  a  wise  and  humane  principle,  the  principle  of 
every  friend  of  the  Movement  which  places  its  trust  of 
success  in  the  working  of  the  heart,  not  in  the  suffering  of 
the  body, — a  principle  which  has  its  source  from  that  thought 
of  Fuller's — "  Is  there  no  wav  to  bring  home  a  wandering 
sheep  but  by  worrying  him  to  death  P  " — a  principle  by  which 
Mettray  has  reformed  its  pupils ;  a  principle  through  which 
England  too  shall  be  triumphant. 
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This  result  can  be  best  secured  by  honestly  and  earnestly 
directed  efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  all  the  great 
benefits  of  the  Beformatory  System  amongst  the  people  of  these 
Kingdoms.  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  to  whom  the  enviable  praise 
is  dae^  of  having  first  taaght  the  value  of  the  principle  of 
Parental  Responsibility  in  checking  juvenile  crime,  is  a 
writer  whose  labors  are  known  to  the  Legislator  and  the 
student ;  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  Mr.  Thomson, 
Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  and  others^  have  likewise  been  the  advocates 
of  the  movement  amongst  the  thoughtful,  and  the  influential, 
but  we  desire  to  see  this  question  of  Reformatory  Schools 
popularized.  To  none,  more  than  to  the  working  classes,  is 
their  success  important — when  they  know  the  benefit  of  the 

Sstem,  they  will  support  the  Schools — and  the  fact  related  by 
Ir.  Thomson,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — that  whilst  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  contributed  £150  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  the  artizans  collected 
£250  for  the  like  purpose — and  why  ? — the  reason  is  simple 
and  wise — they  said  to  Mr.  Thomson, — "  Before  this  School 
was  opened,  we  were  afraid  to  trust  our  children  a  moment 
out  of  duors  alone  ;  they  were  exposed  to  learn,  and  did  learn, 
all  manner  of  mischief,*  bui  now  this  School  has  cleared  the 
streets  of  the  little  vagabonds  who  corrupted  them.  We  are 
not  afraid  to  let  them  out,  and  therefore  we  support  this 
School.'*  We  are  justified  then  in  assuming  that  from  the 
knowledge  of  these  Schools  would  spring  their  maintenance,  and 
we  view  with  satisfaction  the  publicity  given  to  the  benefits  of 
the  system  by  such  contributions  to  its  history  as  the  Lecture 
of  Mr.  Hall ;  with  equal  pleasure,  have  we  read  the  series  of 
papers  on  Beformatory  and  Bagged  Schools,  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  that  excellent  serial,  The  Journal  of  Progress.  * 
With  such  advocates  as  the  writers  of  these  papers,  we  must 
succeed.  We  mustsucceed  withsuchadvocatesas,  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  argued  for  the  extension  of  Education  in  all  its  forms — and 
where,  amongst  the  speakers  were  ranged  men  of  minds  so  op- 
posite on  other  points  as  Dr.  Whewell  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  yet 
united  upon  this  point — ^fourand  twenty  years  ago,  so  powerfully 
urged  by  Archbishop  Whately — *'  If  the  lower  orders  are  to  be 
the  property,  the  slaves  of  their  governors,  and  to  be  governed, 
not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
their  rulers — ^then,  no   doubt,  the  more   they   are   degraded 

*  See  the  July  number  for  a  rery  interesting  paper,  on  **  Bayarian 
Prison  Discipliue.** 
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towards  the  condition  of  brutes,  the  more  Ukelj  thej  are  to 
submit  to  this  tyranny.  Bat  if  they  are  to  be  governed  as 
rational  beings^  tlie  more  rational  they  are  made,  the  better 
subjects  they  will  be  of  such  a  government/' 

These  are  the  sentiments  wluch  should  actuate  us  all — and 
we  should  prove  our  appreciation  of  the  fieformatoiy  System 
as  a  voluntary  institution,  upon  the  principles  so  ably  and 
concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  in  bis  letter  to  the  se- 
cretaries of  the  Conference  of  1853.  Much  as  we  respect  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Corry  Gonnellan,  the  Irish  Inspector  of  Prisons 
for  the  Northern  Districts,  we  must,  as  friends  of  the  Befor- 
matory  School  Movement,  protest  emphatically  against  his  opi- 
nion that,  as  juvenile  crime  is  plainly  shown  to  be  beyond  the 
hope  of  repression  thnmgh  the  ordinary  prison  discipline, 
there  is  forcible  necessity  tor  public  intetposUian, — "  the  sub- 
ject being  one  of  too  great  magnitude  and  gravity  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  administration  of  private  benevolence."  Doubtless,  offi- 
cials see  all  things  with  official  eyes,  and  hence  it  is  that 
upon  the  common  ground  of  Gwemmeni  Intervention^  the  Irish 
Prison  Inspector,  and  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior 
meet*--and  though  the  Act  of  last  Session  shows  that  the  Le- 
gislature is  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  voluntary 
agency — so  perfectly  proved,  despite  all  disadvantages,  as  we 
have  shown  by  the  examples  of  Mettray,  and  various  En- 
glish Schools— -yet  it  will  probably  require  a  few  more  speeches 
from  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  moral  force 
of  another  Birmingham  Conference,  to  convince  the  official 
mind,  and  to  "  pull  the  Government  up  to  the  PeopW 

But  this  triumph  can  only  be  obtained  by  openly, 
honestly,  clearly,  and  plainlv,  stating  our  hopes,  oar 
views,  and  our  aspirations.  We  freely  adopt,  as  our  guiding 
principle,  the  resolve  expressed  by  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  at  the 
morning  meeting,  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1S5S, 
when  he  said — *'  I  am  willing  to  wait  till  public  opinion  is 
right,  and  until  the  Legislature  is  right;  but  I  will  have  nothing 
doue  with  my  consent  that  is  not  fixed  on  sound  principles. 
I  would  rather  have  a  little  genuine  good  than  a  large  mixture 
of  truth  and  error.  We  must  look  to  our  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  confidence  we  have 
in  their  sincerity  and  candour;  I  thank  them  in  my  own  name, 
and  in  tiiename  of  this  great  meeting,  txx  their  exertions;  I 
implore  them  to  stand  firmly  on  the  rock  of  principle,  and 
never  to  tempt  the  shifting  sands  of  public  opimon.'' 
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aet.  I.— the  future  op  the  working  classes. 

Ah  Efsay  on  tie  Belatiant  Between  Labour  and  Capital,  Bj 
C.  Morrifion.  London :  Longman,  Brown^  Green^  and 
Longmans.     1854. 

Although  we,  of  the  present  daj^  can  hardly  compete  with 
those  golden  ages  of  literature  which  have  preceded,  there 
is  jet  one  cause  of  pride  and  congratulation  peculiar  to  us, 
sufficient  to  more  than  outweigh  in  true  glory  all  that  the 
distinguished  works  of  our  literary  predecessors  could  lay 
claim  to.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  noblest  object 
which  could  occupy  the  mind  or  pen  of  man,  the  moral 
and  social  reformation  of  the  humbler  -classes,  the  elevation 
of  his  fellow  man,  has  been  tlie  subject  of  enquiry  and  dis- 
cussion, of  thought  and  industry.  Even  our  writers  of  fiction 
have,  with  a  singular  zeal  and  earnestness,  forced  upon  the 
public  mind  the  monstrous  anomalies  in  our  social  system, 
and  exercised  an  influence  for  good,  the  importance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Until  but  very  recently  there 
was  an  utter  absence  of  information  on  matters  connected 
with  the  well  being  of  the  great  masses.  No  doubt,  individu- 
als amongst  those  who  have  preceded  us  have  done  much, 
and  in  some  instances  might  almost  put  us  to  the  blush  in 
dispensing  charity,  in  relieving  the  sick,  the  destitute  and 
the  needy. 

Occasionally  too  the  sufferings  of  the  ill-paid  and' over 
worked  artizan  have,  incidentally  to  the  developement  of  their 
plots,  been  painted  by  dramatists  and  novelists.  It  has, 
however,  been  reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  inaugu- 
rate a  species  of  literature,  in  its  fiction  systematically  aiming 
at  the  education  of  our  humbler  fellow  men,  by  calling  atten- 
tion with  painful  accuracy  to  their  privations  and  mental  and 
physical  wretchedness,  and  in  its  more  serious  works   upon 
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the  social  frame  work  discussing,  and  pointing  oat  the  means 
by  which  these  privations  and  this  wretchedness  may  be 
avoided,  and  a  great  and  natural  amelioration  of  the  vast 
human  &mily  may  be  effected.  In  offering  these  observations 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  immense  number  of  bracts  and 
essays,  purporting  to  have  this  object  in  view,  produced  by 
the  French  Eevolution;  we  look  upon  these  however,  (as  all 
who  have  considered  them  with  care  and  as  experience  has 
proved  them,)  as  the  lucubrations,  in  most  instances,  of  design- 
ing knaves,  for  political  or  selfish  purposes,  and  in  the  few 
cases,  of  hot-headed  fanatics  and  visionaries,  actuated  more 
by  a  desire  of  putting  some  private  scheme  into  practice  and 
of  experimentalizing,  than  by  motives  of  pure  humanity 
and  christian  charity. 

There  is  one  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  which  mus^  be 
removed,  one  general  misconception  which  mwt  be  set  right- 
that  with  regard  to  what  is  called  Political  Economy.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  abstruse  sciences,  the 
difficulties  of  which  are  enhanced  by  the  use  of  peculiar  terms 
with  arbitrary  meanings,  much  more  difficult  and  iminter- 
esting  and  much  less  important  to  the  public  at  large,  than 
cubic  equations,  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  theorv  regarding 
the  polarization  of  light.  Not  alone  the  humbler  classes  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  received 
a  University  education,  but  very  few  of  the  middle  or  upp^ 
classes  are  at  all  acquainted  even  with  its  more  general  prin- 
ciples. That  with  several  of  its  branches  there  is  some 
accuracy  in  these  notions,  as  to  itis  difficulty,  is  true ;  but 
with  regard  to  those  great  and  immutable  laws  which 
regulate  the  prices  of  human  food,  and  raiment,  and  all  other 
articles  necessary  for  man's  support  or  comfort,  which  fix  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  remuneration  which  the  workman  shall 
receive  from  his  employer,  whether  domestic  servant,  farm 
laborer,  manufacturing  operative,  or  skilled  tradesman  and 
mechanic,  those  great  truths  winch  elucidate  the  problems 
as  to  the  causes  of  want  and  plenty,  of  brisk  employment 
and  consequent  prosperity  to  the  middle  class,  and  comfort  to 
the  masses,  and  of  stagnation  of  trade,  and  consequent  bank- 
ruptcy and  suffering  to  one  class,  and  of  actual  famine  to  the 
other,  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge,  nay  more  to  understand 
the  reasons  and  universality  of  these  rules,  is  within  the  grasp 
of  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  mankind,  and  requires  for  a 
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foandation  no  farther  education  than  that  which  the  children 
of  the  middle  class  have  been  receiving  for  years,  and  which 
the  children  of  the  lower  class  are  now  receiving,  or  may 
receive,  at  the  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  So  much  is  an  ignorance  on  these  subjects 
the  result  of  culpable  negligence,  or  groundless  and  ignorant 
prejudice  that^  in  the  year  1824,  a  law  prohibitory  of  combina- 
tions amongst  workmen  was  found  on  our  statute  book; 
and  even  amongst  the  great  mass  of  our  legislators,  notions, 
now  admittedly  erroneous,  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
of  our  social  relations,  prevailed.  We  hope  much  from 
cheap  literature,  and  we  shall  look  with  confidence  to 
it,  as  a  great  means  of  spreading  these  truths,  and  imparting 
a  familiar,  and  popular  knowledge  of  these  branches  of 
Political  Economy,  which  more  directly  effect  the  masses. 
Considerable  as  are  the  benefits  which  have  already  been, 
and  are  being  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  by  the  extensive 
circulation  of  inexpensive  publications,  we  are  satisfied  as 
great,  and  as  wondof  ul  a  change  will  be  brought  about  by  them 
in  the  condition  of  the  human  race,  as  the  steam-engine  and  the 
electric  telegraph  have  effected  in  the  material  world,  and  one 
88  little  calculated  on  by  its  founders.  This  very  spread  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  lower  classes,  which  is,  in  substance, 
an  extension  of  their  power,  will  render  it  the  more  necessary 
that  they  should  rignUy  understand  their  own  position,  the 
relations  between  them  and  their  employers,  the  causes  which 
produce  amongst  them  [denty  and  want,  full  and  constant 
wages,  and  half  or  no  woric,  and  that  their  minds  should  be  disa* 
bused  of  those  erroneous  but  most  popular,  and  therefore  most 
dangerous  notions  which  they  entertain  on  those  points.  A 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  cannot  be  suddenly  communicated 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  human  pyramid.  It  must 
make  its  way  through  the  middle  class,  and  communicated 
through  them,  and  so  to  speak  popularized,  become  uniformly 
and  regularly  diffused.  Such  knowledge,  unlike  the  electric 
spark  in  the  rapidity  of  its  transit,  resembles  it  in  requiring 
an  unbroken  and  conducting  chain' of  communication. 

Happily  for  the  nationtu  prosperity  of  England,  and  her 
pre-eminence  in  trade  and  manufacturers,  it  never  was  much 
the  policT  of  her  governments  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of,  or  place  unmeaning  and  harassing  obstructions  on,  com- 
mercial industry,  as  was  the  case  in  other  countries.    Although 
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the  great  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  until  recently 
unascertained  and  unpromulged,  a  certain  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought induced  her  legislators  to  interfere  but  little  with  private 
enterprise  or  the  private  relations  and  contracts  of  individuals, 
(although  there  are  several  instances  of  interference  so  trifling, 
however,  as  not  to  interfere  materially  with  trade  generally, 
which  show  that  the  laissezf aire  principle  which  now  in  a  spirit 
of  enlightened  legislation  is  acted  on  strictly,  was  then  far  from 
being  recognized  or  even  contemplated).  Immutable  and  uni- 
versal as  the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
planets,  which  cause  the  tides  to  ebb  and  flow,  night  and  rest 
to  succeed  day  and  action,  season  to  succeed  season,  calm  and 
sunshine,  to  the  thunderstorm  and  the  tornado,  like  them,  the 
great  laws  which  regulate  the  snpport,  the  order,  and  the  re- 
lations of  man  with  man,  must  excite  in  the  human  breast 
emotions  of  wonder,  and  of  gratitude  to  that  divine  providence 
which  alone  was  capable  of  imposing  such  vast  and  such 
accurate  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  philanthropist  of  every  class, — we  need  only  state,  that 
to  effect  his  favorite  object  of  rescuing  the  humbler  classes  from 
that  misery  to  which  thev  are  for  the  most  part  exposed,  to 
raise  them  to  comfort,  and  enable  them  to  look  upon  those 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  with  other  than  that  distem- 
pered gaze  which  is  now  fixed  upon  them,  to  improve 
their  moral  and  social  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  them  the 
causes  from  which  their  misery  and  degradation  spring,  and 
how,  as  a  class,  they  may  elevate  themselves, — to  ensure  liis 
attention  to  this  science,  and  his  anxiety  to  render  its  truths 
expressed  in  homely  language,  and  exdained  by  homely  and 
popular  illustration  universally  known.  To  the  mere  politician 
and  statesman,  we  would  point  to  the  danger  likdy  to  ensue,  if 
the  humbler  classes  and  their  representatives  should  become  a 
great,  if  not  a  predominant  party  in  the  state,  as  sooner  or  later 
they  must  be,  (if  we  educate  them,)  imbued  with  the  false 
doctrines  of  ignorant,  or  factious,  or  visionary  men,  laboring 
under  the  popular  delusions  with  regard  to  capitalists  and 
workmen,  and  their  relations,  as  to  wages  and  the  causes  of 
their  inadequacy.  Mr.  Morrison  thus  indicates  this 
cloud  which  hovers  upon  the  political  horizon,  and  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  seasonably  dissipate  by  the 
diffused  beams  of  accurate  knowledge,  or  permit  to  gather, 
and  burst  upon  us  in  its  concentrated  fury  and  intensity  : — 
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"  The  growth  of  the  democratic  element,  whether  directly 
by  the  lowering  of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage,  or 
indirectly,  through  the  moral  influence  of  the  masses^  means 
the  preponderance  of  the  interests  of  labour,  over  the  interests 
of  property.  If  then  the  working  classes,  or  that  portion  of 
them,  whose  superior  intelligence  and  activity  tend  to  make 
them  the  representatives  of  the  rest,  very  generally  believe, 
that  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  arrangements  between 
themselves  and  the  other  classes,  are  unfair  and  disadvantageous 
to  themselves,  and  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  attainable, 
it  is  natural  that  they  will  use  both  their  legal  right  or  their 
actual,  though  not  legally  recognized  power  to  attain  it. 
And  as  their  whole  condition,  and  that  of  their  families,  and 
almost  their  daily  bread  are  at  stake  upon  the  results  of  such 
an  attempt,  as  any  belief  of  the  injustice  of  social  arrangements 
which  they  may  entertain,  will  be  constantly  irritated  into 
indignation  by  the  contrast  which  their  own  general  poverty 
And  frequent  distress  present  to  the  immense  masses  of 
wealth  amidst  which  they  live,  and  as  agitators  will  never  be 
wanting  to  fan  their  smouldering  passions  into  flame,  it  is 
to  be  expected,  that  they  will  bring  to  the  struggle  a  greater 
intensity  of  excitement  than  is  seen  in  the  most  animated  of 
merely  political  contests.  If  then  they  should  entertain 
erroneous  ideas  upon  such  subjects ;  if  they  should  attribute  to 
the  faults  of  individuals  or  of  social  arrangements,  those 
evils  of  their  condition,  which  are  in  fact,  the  result  of 
inevitable  natural  laws,  or  of  their  own  conduct;  if  they 
should  beheve  that  these  evils  are  to  be  remedied  by  measures, 
which  are  in  truth,  unjust,  impracticable,  and  pernicious ; 
it  is  difficult  to  over-rate  the  amount  of  mischief  and  confusion 
which  they  may  produce,  by  acting  upon  such  views  before 
they  shall  be  finaJly  undeceived  on  all  those  points." 

Before  entering  upon  some  of  the  principal  questions  which 
at  present  are  chiefly  in  agitation,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  wish  all  those  boanties  and  charities,  in  which  the 
humane  delight  to  relieve  sufl'ering  and  want,  should  be 
relinquished,  either  for  writing  or  publishing  tracts  on  social, 
poUtical,  or  any  other  kind  of  economics.  Far  be  it  from  our 
intention,  that  people  in  caring  for  the  masses,  should  over- 
look individual  misery.  What  we  would  impress  is,  that  to 
effect  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  laboring  population 
as  a  class,  to  raise  the  condition,  not  of  an  individual,  a  family, 
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or  even  a  trade,  but  the  most  extended  section  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  great  mass  of  God*s  creatures,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  communicate  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  of  competition,  of  population,  and 
consequently  of  wages.  It  may  fa^  sneeringly  remarked  by  the 
careless  observer,  will  your  teaching  the  people  those  matters, 
give  them  bread  and  meat,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  as  that 
they  may  live  in  some  kind  of  comfort  P  Certainly  not,  if 
they  do  not  act  on  their  knowledge.  If,  however,  their  course 
is  pointed  out  to  them,  a  perfectly  feasible  one,  though  not 
without  those  difiBculties  and  self-denials,  from  which  few  in 
this  world  are  free,  if  their  reason  tells  them  it  is  possible, 
and  that  their  self-elevation  will  be  the  result,  if  they  n^lect 
those  rules  they  will  be  the  sufferers,  for  it  is  upon  them- 
selves they  must  depend ;  but  those  who  are  superior  to  them 
in  education  and  position,  whose  duty  and  inclination  alike 
direct  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  their  humbler  fellow-men,will  have  performed  their  part,and- 
all  that  is  in  their  power. 

Wages,  on  which  the  laboring  class  most  entirely  rely  for 
their  support,  and  on  which  are  based  all  schemes  for  elevating 
their  condition,  form  the  most  important  branch  of  political 
economy,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  regulated  by  a  few  simple 
and  great  fixed  rules.  Independent  of  the  loss  to  the  labor- 
ing class  occasioned  by  strikes,  from  which  there  has  been 
lately  considerable  misery,  the  country  at  large  suffers  veiy 
evidently  from  the  stoppage  of  trade,  and  the  loss  to  both 
the  employers  and  the  emploved  is  most  ruinous.  If  those 
principles  which  regulate  the  laws  of  wages,  and  their  rise  and 
fall,  were  more  generally  known  and  understood,  the  evil 
which,  now  that  we  are  suffering  from  it,  presses  on  our  atten* 
tion,  would  be  considerably  mitigated  if  not  entirely  removed. 
Wages, taking  the  laboring  population  as  a  mass,  is  the  sum  ap- 
plicable to  their  payment  for  their  daily  work.  The  fact  that 
from  skilled  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  down  to  farm  labor- 
ers, there  are  different  rates  of  payment,  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  consideration  of  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  the 
class.  It  is  clear  thai  the  sum  to  be  received  by  each  in- 
dividual will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  total  sum  applicable 
for  that  purpose,  (which  maybe  called  labor  capital,)  and  the 
number  amongst  whom  it  lias  to  be  divided.  Small  figures 
will  uiost  easily  illustrate  the  proposition.      If  there  are  in  n 
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community  100  of  the  laboring  dass,  and  that  amongst  those 
there  is  a  labor  capital  of  £3^000  to  be  expended  annuallj, 
each  man  receives,  caleris  paribus,  £S0.  If  the  sum  be  reduced 
to  £2>000^  each  man  will  have  but  £20,  and  if  with  that  sum 
of  £2^000  as  capital,  the  members  of  the  laboring  class  should 
be  increased  to  160,  each  person  will  receive  but  £15. 
No  capitalist  keeps  his  money  fruitlessly  lying  in  a  chest. 
He  invests  it  in  the  funds,  in  land,  in  manufactures,  or  in 
trade.  In  all  there  can  be  sunk  but  a  particular  sum 
varying  occasionally  in  amount,  as  money  is  scarce,  or  otherwise. 
If  the  capitalist  buys  into  the  funds,  he  forces  the  same  amount 
out  to  be  employed  in  some  way  or  other, — so  if  he  buys  land 
or  house  property.  What  remains  unsunk,  (we  wish  to  make 
use  of  the  most  popular  phrases,)  must  be  employed  in  order 
to  remunerate  its  owner.  His  capital  is  engaged  either  in  trade 
or  manufacture  directly  by  himself,  or  by  it<s  finding  its  way 
there  in  loans.  In  some  method  it  must  come  to  either 
one  or  the  other.  In  order  to  carry  on  trade  or  manufacture, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  building  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
machinery,  tools,  implements  of  trade,  &c.,  and  the  raw 
materials  to  be  worked  on  as  well  as  the  labor  of  the  work- 
men. Now  to  these  all  unsunk  capital  must  come. 
The  holder  considers  how  far  his  capital  will  clearly 
enable  him  to  go,  and  to  what  extent^  and  as  far  as  it  can,  he 
will  of  course  push  it  for  his  own  advantage.  He  then 
necessarily  invests  part  of  his  capital  in  the  building, 
machinery,  &c.,  another  part  in  the  purchase  of  the  material 
to  be  manufactured,  or  worked  upon,  whether  it  be  cotton  to 
be  spun,  or  copper,  or  iron  in  a  mine,  the  remainder  he  invests 
in  labor,  i.e.,  pays  away  in  wages.  This  sum  will  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  his  entire  capital,  and  the  greater  that 
capital,  the  larger  the  sum  to  be  thus  expended.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  the  larger  this  sum,  the  better  for  the  laboring 
class ;  and  that  in  order  to  secure  good  wages  their  only  care 
must  be  to  guard  against  the  supply  exceeding  the  demand,  or 
in  other  words,  to  keep  their  numbers  from  increasing  to  such  - 
an  extent,  as  to  diminish  unduly  the  share  of  each  person.  In 
order  to  have  good  wages  there  are  but  two  requisites,  general 
prosperity,  and  brisk  trade,  which  will  give  a  large  labor 
capital  often  turned ;  and  some  of  that  prudence  which  is 
observed  by  the  other  classes  of  society,  in  not  entering  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  the  married  state,  without  making  some 
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provision,  or  liaving  some  rational  prospect  of  being  able,  to  sap- 
port  a  wife  and  family  in  decency  and  comfort.  From  those 
hasty,  and  most  numerous  marriages,  which  bring  together  twa 
people  who  are  with  difficulty  able  to  support  themselves,  and 
are  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  the  consequences  to  those  indivi- 
duals most  be  to  rear  a  pauper  family,  and  to  straggle  con- 
tinually with  want  and  wretchedness,  without  any  of  the  com- 
forts, and  scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life;  whilst  the  conseqaences 
to  the  community  are,  they  bring  into  the  marketa  surplus  popa- 
lation,  who  mtui,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depress  the  rate  of 
wages  by  increasing  the  supply  to  the  labor  market.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  all  should  understand  that  competition  is,  and  can  be 
the  only  means  of  regulating  the  value  of  every  commodity, 
whether  com,'  or  manufactured  goods,  or  labor,  or  capital. 
The  attempts  to  furnish  substitutes  for  the  universal  application 
of  that  principle,  are  utterly  artificial  and  must  fail.  All 
schemes  for  adjusting  the  price  of  commodities  or  the  rate  of 
wages,  when  pushed  to  their  full  extent,  will  be  found  either 
unavailing  or  requiring  a  monopoly,  a  system  which  the  sense 
of  the  present  day  has  entirely  exploded.  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his 
chapter  on  Supply,  Demand,  and  Competition,  thus  describes, 
with  brevity  and  clearness,  the  mode  in  which  competition  gives 
the  fair,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  price  for  the  market- 
able article,  whilst  doing  justice  to  the  buyer : — 

"  When  a  number  of  individuals  are  competing  against  one 
another  for  the  sale  of  some  commodity,  which  they  are 
desirous  of  disposing  of,  the  market  price  to  which  their  com- 
petition tends  to  bring  the  commodity,  is  that  rate  at  which  the 
whole  of  the  commodity  offered  for  sale,  will  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  funds,  with  which  buyers  are  there  and  tlien  able 
and  wilHng  to  purchase  it.  However  needy  and  eager  the 
sellers  may  be,  their  competition  will  not  reduce  the  pAce 
below  this  rate,  unless  temporarily  and  acoidentally.  For  if  a 
lower  rate  were  established  for  a  time,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
modity would  be  paid  for  only  with  a  part  of  the  funds,  which 
by  the  supposition  are  seeking  for  investment  in  it,  and  the 
owner  of  the  surplus  funds  would  in  their  desire  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  commodity,  bid  against  the  rest,  and  so  raise  the 
price.  Of  course,  the  case  might  be  different  if  there  were 
only  one  buyer,  or  if  all  the  buyers  should  combine  together, 
and  strictly  adhere  to  their  combination.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  the  single  buyer,  or  the  combination  of  buyers,  might 
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offer  such  a  price  as  would  enable  them  to  command  the  whole 
of  the  commodity  with  a  part  of  their  funds  ;  and  the  sellers 
might  thus  if  less  skilful  than  their  customer,  or  more  pressed 
to  sell  than  he  was  anxious  to  buy,  be  forced  to  sell  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  ordinary  law  of  competition  would  produce. 
Bat  as  this  cannot  occur  where  the  number  of  buyers,  as  well 
as  of  sellers  of  any  commodity  is  great,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
all  the  important  commercial  dealings  of  large  and  civilized 
countries,  the  market  price  of  commodities  is  in  them  deter- 
mined by  the  natural  law  of  competition. 

"  The  market  rate  which  competition  in  this  way  tends  to 
establish,  is  the  highest  rate  which  it  is  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  possible  for  the  seUers  to  receive  for  the  commodity, 
at  the  particular  time  and  place.  For  at  that  rate  as  has  been 
seen,  all  the  funds  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  commodity, 
will  be  exhausted  in  paying  for  the  whole  quantity  of  it  which 
is  for  sale.  If  any  higher  price  could  be  fixed  by  the  preven- 
tion of  competition,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other  mode 
of  regulating  prices,  all  the  funds  would  be  exhausted  in 
paying  for  a  part  of  the  commodity,  and  the  possessors  of  the 
remainder  would  receive  nothing  at  all.  There  would  be  no 
remedy  for  this,  but  either  an.  increase  of  the  funds,  or  a 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  commodity,  proportional  to 
the  supposed  elevation  of  the  rates.  But  if  such  an  increase 
of  that  one,  or  diminution  of  the  other  were  effected,  competi- 
tion would  determine  just  the  same  elevation  of  the  rate, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  regulation  at  all.  The  market 
rate  established  by  competition  is  therefore  necessarily  the 
highest  rate,  which  the  sellers  could  obtain  under  the  circum- 
stances by  any  mode  of  dealing."* 

Every  observation,  every  word  in  the  passage  here 
quoted,  applies  to  labor.  Rates  arbitrarily  fixed  by  Govern- 
ments, (if  Qovernments  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  interfere,) 
or  by  combinations  of  the  working  class,  if  above  that  which 
competition  fixes,  must  throw  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
out  of  employment  as  the  funds  at  the  increased  rate  are 
insufficient  to  pay  all.  An  ignorance  of  this  great  funda- 
mental truth,  that  competition  must  regulate  the  prices  of 
labor  and  commodities,  independent  of  the  fact,  that  on  one 
side  there  may  be  ignorance  and  want,  and  on  tlie  other, 
intelligence  and  capital,  is  the  cause  of  so  much  deep-rooted 
and  mischievous  prejudice,  of  so  many  fallacious  and  worthless, 

•  Page  14. 
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nay  more,  dangeroas  theories,  that  we  cannot  part  bom  it 
without  quoting  a  passage  from  Thiers'  Hittorf  of  tie 
French  Bevoluiian^  descriptiTe  of  the  ultimate  futility  of 
Government  intervention,  and  the  troublesome  and  ruinons 
devices  that  must  be  resorted  to,  every  one  step  provine  useless 
without  another,  the  second  without  a  third,  and  wnere  the 
interference  is  to  stop,  impossible  to  say.  The  experiment  was 
made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  at  a  time  when 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  l^slated  for  the  humbler 
classes,  and  as  they  professed,  for  them  only ;  and  who  wevs 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  party  or  section  of  the  community,  no 
matter  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  whether  honestly  or  other- 
wise, for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  The  extraordinary  issue 
of  assignats,  or  billets  de  banque,  charged  on  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  church,  and  of  the  emigr^,  to  debay  the  expenses 
of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the  fears  of  a  counter  revolu* 
tion,  or  a  restoration  by  foreign  interference,  had  caused  a 
terrible  depreciation  in  this  class  of  paper  money.  The 
endeavours  of  the  goyemment  to  make  them  pass  at  any 
thing  like  par  were  vain ;  and  as  the  people  were  complaining 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  could  not  be  procured 
notwithstanding  the  fruitful  harvest  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  these  assignats  (which  were  a  legal  tender,)  and  that 
according  to  their  notions  the  speculators  and  forestallers  were 
the  only  cause  of  the  difficulty,  which  was  really  owing  to  the 
worthlessness  of  the  assignats,  and  the  want  of  confidence  and 
credit,  the  Directory  affixed  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  c(»ii ; 
the  commune  of  Paris  adding  its  notice  regulations  to  the 
decrees  of  the  convention  had  moreover  regulated  the  distri* 
bution'bf  bread  at  the  bakers'  shops.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  go  to  them  without  safety  tickets;  on  these  tickets  delivered 
by  the  Eevolutionanr  Committee,  was  specified  the  quantity 
of  bread  which  the  bearers  had  a  right  to  ask  for,  and  this 
quantity  was  proportionate  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which 
each  family  was  composed  ;  even  the  method  of  being  served 
at  the  bakers  shops  was  regulated.    M.  Thiers  writes : 

**  It  bad  therefore  been  absolutely  necessary,  in  spite  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  who  had  given  excellent  reasons,  deduced  from  the  ordinary 
economy  of  things,  to  fix  a  maximum  for  grain.  The  greatest  hard- 
ship for  the  lower  classes  is  the  want  of  bread.  The  crops  were  not 
dencient,  but  the  farmers  who  would  not  confront  the  tumults  of  the 
markets,  or  sell  their  corn  at  the  rate  of  the  assignats,  kept  away 
with  their  goods.  The  little  corn  that  did  appear  was  quickly 
bought  up  by  the  communes  and  by  individuals  mduced  by  fear  to 
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lay  in  stocks  of  prorisions.  The  dearth  was  more  severely  felt  in 
Paris  than  in  any  town  in  France,  because  the  supply  of  that  im- 
mense city  was  more  diflBcult,  because  its  markets  were  more  tumul- 
tuous, and  the  farmers  were  more  afraid  to  attend  them.  On  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  May^  the  Convention  could  not  help  passing  a  decree,  by 
which  all  farmers  and  corn^dealers  were  obliged  to  declare  the 
quantity  of  com  in  their  possession ;  to  thresh  out  what  was  still  in 
ear ;  to  carry  it  to  the  markets,  and  to  the  markets  only ;  to  sell  it 
at  a  mean  price  fixed  by  each  commune  according  to  the  prices 
which  had  prevailed  between  the  Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of  May. 
No  person  was  allowed  to  lay  in  a  supply  for  more  than  a  month  ; 
those  who  sold  or  bought  at  a  price  above  the  maximum,  or  who 
made  false  declarations,  were  to  be  punished  with  confiscation,  and 
a  fine  of  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  francs.  Domiciliary  visits 
were  ordered,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Lastly,  a  statement  of  all  the 
declarations  was  to  be  sent  by  the  municipakties  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  in  order  to  fiimish  a  general  statistical  survey  of  the 
supplies  of  France.  Meanwhile  the  rise  in  the  price  of  articles  of 
consumption,  which  had  led  to  the  maximum,  was  general  for  all 
commooities  of  the  first  necessity.  Butchers'  meat,  vegetables,  fruit, 

Soceries,  candles,  malt  liquors,  articles  of  clothing,  and  shoe  lea^ 
er,  had  all  risen  in  price,  in  proportion  as  asiignats  had  fallen  and 
the  populace  were  daily  more  and  more  bent  on  finding  forestallers 
where  there  were  only  dealers  who  refused  a  money  that  had  lost 
its  value. 

It  was  therefore  requisite  to  do  for  commodities  in  general,  what 
had  been  already  done  in  regard  to  com.  A  decree  was  issued 
which  placed  forestalling  among  the  number  of  caoital  crimes.  He 
wu  canndered  a  foreitaller  who  should  withhola  from  cireulaHon 
commodities  of  frti  neeessUy  without  pkicmg  them  pubUeiif  on  sale. 
The  means  of  execution  of  such  a  decree  were  necessarily  inquisito- 
rial and  vexations.  Every  dealer  was  required  to  render  a  state- 
ment of  the  stock  in  his  possession.  These  declarations  were  to  be 
verified  by  means  of  domiciliary  visits.  Any  fraud  was,  like  the 
crime  itself,  to  be  punished  with  death.  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  conmunes  were  authorised  to  inspect  the  invoices,  and  from 
these  invoices  to  fix  a  price,  which,  while  it  left  a  moderate  profit  to 
the  dealer,  should  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  people.  If,  however, 
added  the  decree,  the  high  price  of  the  invoices  should  render  it 
impossible  for  the  deiders  to  make  any  profit,  the  sale  must  never* 
theless  take  place  at  such  a  price  as  the  purchaser  could  afford. 
Thus  in  this  decree,  as  in  that  which  ordered  a  declaration  respect- 
inK  com  and  a  maximum,the  legislature  left  to  the  communes  the  task 
ofnxing  the  prices  according  to  the  state  of  things  in  each  locality. 
It  was  soon  led  to  generalize  these  measures  still  more,  and  m 
generalizing  them  more  to  render  them  more  violent. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  discredit  of  the  assignats  and  the 
increased  price  of  commodities  had  led  to  the  decree  of  the  max- 
imum, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  between  merchandize 
and  money.  The  first  effect  of  this  maximum  had  been  most 
disastrous,  and  had  occasioned  the  shutting  up  of  a  great  number  of 
shops.     By  establishing  a  tariff  for  articles  of  primary  necessity,  the 
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government  had  reached  only  those  goods  which  had  been  delivered 
to  the  retail  dealer  and  were  ready  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the 
latter  into  those  of  the  consumer.  But  the  retailer  who  had  boneht 
them  of  the  wholesale  dealer  before  the  maximum,  and  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  of  the  new  tariff  suffered  enormous  losses,  and  com- 
plained bitterly.  Even  when  he  had  bought  after  the  maximum^  the 
loss  sustained  by  him  was  not  the  less.  In  fact,  in  the  tariff  of 
commodities  called  goods  of  primary  necessity,  they  were  not  speci- 
fied till  wrought  and  ready  to  be  consumed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  arrived  at  this  latter  state  that  their  price  was  fixed  But  it 
was  not  said  what  price  tbev  should  bear  in  their  raw  form,  what 
price  should  be  paid  to  the  workmen  who  wrought  them,  to  the 
carrier  or  navigator  who  transported  them  ;  consequently,  the  re- 
tailer who  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the  consumer  according  to  the  tariff, 
and  who  could  not  treat  with  the  workman,  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesale  dealer,  according  to  that  same  tariff,  could  not  possibly 
continue  so  disadvantageous  a  trade.  Most  of  the  tradesmen 
shut  up  their  shops  or  evaded  the  law  by  fraud.     They  sold  only 

?;oods  of  the  worst  quality  at  the  maximum,  and  reserved  the  best 
or  those  who  came  secretly  to  pay  for  them  at  their  proper  valued- 
forced  means  leads  to  forced  means,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed. 
In  the  first  laws  attention  had  been  paid  only  to  wrought  goods.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  raw  material,  nay 
the  idea  of  seizing  the  raw  material,  and  the  workman,  for  the 
account  of  the  government,  began  to  float  in  some  minds.  It  is  a 
formidable  obligation  that  of  doing  violence  to  nature,  and  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  all  her  movements.  The  commune  and  the  convention 
were  obliged  to  take  new  measures,  each,  according  to  its  respective 
competence. 

The  commune  of  Paris  obliged  every  dealer  to  declare  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  in  hand,  the  orders  which  he  had  given  to  procure  more, 
and  the  expectations  which  he  had  of  their  arrival.  Every  tkop^ 
keeper  who  had  been  in  business  for  a  year,  and  either  relinquished  it 
or  suffered  it  to  languish,  was  declared  suspected,  and  imprisoned 
as  such.  To  prevent  the  confusion  and  the  accumulation  arising 
from  an  anxiety  to  lay  in  a  stock,  the  commune  also  decided  that  the 
consumer  should  appl^  only  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retuler  to  the 
wholesale  dealer,  and  it  fixed  the  Quantities  which  each  should  be 
allowed  to  order .  Thus,  the  retail  grocer  could  not  order  more 
than  twenty -five  pounds  of  sugar  at  a  time,  of  the  wholesale  dealer; 
and  the  tavern-keeper  not  more  than  twelve.  It  was  the  revolution- 
ary committees  that  delivered  the  tickets  for  purchasing,  and  fixed 
the  quantities.  The  commune  did  not  confine  itself  to  these  regu- 
lations. As  the  throng  about  the  doors  of  the  bakers  still  continued 
the  same,  as  there  was  still  the  same  tumult  there,  and  as  many  people 
were  waitingpart  of  the  night  to  be  served,  it  was  decidea  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ohaumette,  that  those  who  had  come  last  should  be  first 
served,  but  this  regulation  diminished  neither  the  tumult  nor  eager- 
ness  of  the  customers.... The  convention  urged  to  reform  the  law  of 
the  maximum,  devised  a  new  one  which  went  back  to  the  raw  material. 
It  required  that  a  statement  should  be  made  out  of  the  cost  price 
of  goods  in  1790,  on  the  spot  where   they  were  produced.    To  this 
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price  were  to  be  added  in  the  first  place,  one. third,  on  account  of 
circumstances  ;  secondly^  a  fixed  sum  for  carriage  from  the  place 
of  production  to  the  place  of  consumption  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  five 
per  cent  for  the  profit  of  the  wholesale  dealer  and  ten  for  the 
retailer.  Out  of  all  these  elements  was  to  be  composed  for  the 
future,  the  price  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  The  local  admin- 
istrations were  directed  to  take  this  task  upon  themselves^  each 
directing  that  which  was  produced  and  consumed  within  it.*** 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  extreme  measures 
which^  unless  in  a  completely  disorganized  state  of  society, 
could  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated,  were  not  the 
arbitrary  and  unmeaning  tyranny  of  men  in  power,  who  had 
nothing  to  lose,  but  the  necessary  steps  for  attaining  their 
object,   or  rather  for  carrying  out  their  projects. 

Political  £conomy  condemns  strikes.  We  do  not 
however,  assert  that  laborers  have  not  a  right  to  strike, 
and  combine.  It  is  because  they  injure  themselves  thereby, 
because  they  injure  their  employers,  because  they 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  which  must  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
people,  that  strikes  are  to  be  condemned.  We  recognize  the 
right  of  property  in  labor  as  in  capital,  and  though  we 
should  and  must  disapprove  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  the 
man  who  locks  up  his  capital  in  bullion  in  a  chest,  or  who 
with  physical  and  mental  energy  to  work,  remains  idle, 
inflicting  injury  on  himself,  and  on  the  community,  we  should 
never  think  of  denying  his  right  to  adopt  either  course. 
Neither  would  we  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  from  local 
circumstances  or  the  peculiar  position  of  some  trade,  that  in 
particular  cases  workmen  might  not  receive  as  much  wages 
as  they  would  be  fairly  entitled  to,  from  some  combination  or 
anderstanding  amongst  employers  :  what  requires  to  be  known 
is  the  fact,  that  a  general  system  of  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  wages  must  be  as  futile  as  for  a  man  standing 
in  a  basket  to  attempt  to  raise  himself  and  it;  further,  that  the 
working  man  should  understand  the  cost  at  which  he  strives  to 
effects  hisobject.  If  before  the  recent  changes  in  the  law,  which 
have  rendered  legal  proceedings  less  costly,  a  few  pounds 
were  due  by  A.  to  B.  on  foot  of  a  very  long  and  intricate 
account,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  right  and  just  for  B.  to 
have  sued  A.  to  recover  this  balance,  but  it  would  be  another 
matter  as  to  the  prudence  of  such  a  course,  when  even  if  B. 

*  See  Theirs*  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Shoberl's  translation, 
Vol.  III. 
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succeeded  after  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and 
at  considerable  annoyance  to  himself^  the  costs  between 
attorney  and  client  would  equal  if  not  exceed  the  sum 
recovered.  So  it  would  be  indeed  difiBcult  for  one  or  several 
capitalists  in  a  particular  manufacture,  to  trench  upon  the 
share  of  the  working  man  and  add  unduly  to  the  fair  remune- 
ration for  the  employment  of  capital  and  skill,  as  the 
competition  between  capitalists  would  then  intervene  to 
remedy  this  evil  if  they  found  that  extraordinary  profits  could 
be  realized  in  that  manufacture,  from  any  cause,  whether  cor* 
tailment  of  the  fair  rate  of  remuneration  by  the  emplovera  of 
a  locality  or  otherwise,  and  thqr  would  hasten  to  embark  their 
capital  m  that  particular  branch  of  manufjBctuie,  and  thus 
increasing  the  demand  for  that  species  of  labor,  bring  wages 
to  their  fair  and  just  level. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  cost  at  which  a  dass  of  laborers 
engage  in  a  strike,  to  remedy  some  temporary  local  injustice 
(we  have  already  shown  that  a  permanent  and  general 
depreciation  of  wages  can  only  be  effected  by  the  demand 
and  supply,)  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  alone 
what  they  lose  by  spending  their  earnings  and  wasting  their 
time,  which  is  their  sole  capital,  but  also  the  loss  to  their 
employer,  and  the  general  injury  to  and  depression  of  the  trade, 
which  indirectly  inflict  on  them  an  additional  loss.  The  capital 
which  has  been  squandered  uselessly  instead  of  increased  by 
additions  to  it,  is  a  detraction  from  the  funds  applicable  to 
their  payment.  If  £1000  represents  the  labor  capital  of  a 
particular  branch  of  manufacture,  and  if  instead  of  adding  to 
that  capital  as  a  successful  year  of  trade  would,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  (for  the  capitalist  mustbe  remu- 
nerated  for  the  sunk  capitol,  which  may  be  as  much  again,  pro- 
bably a  great  deal  more  than  He  labor  capital,)  and  this  calcu- 
lation is  independent  of  the  savings  which  must  be  expended 
for  their  support  during  the  strike— and  if  the  manufacturer,  in 
consequence  of  the  stoppage  and  disarrangement  of  his  business 
is  able  to  turn  his  capital  but  twice  instead  of  three  times  in 
the  year,  those  laborers  will  have  to  divide  amongst  tiiem 
for  the  year,  for  wages,  but  £1000,  twice  multiplied,  instead  of 
upwards  of  £1150,  or  thrice  £1200.  True,  a  partial  strike  of 
this  kind,  and  of  a  particular  dass  of  laborers,  may  not  indi- 
rectly effect  them  to  thisextent,as  from  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  community,  their  employers  may  pro- 
cure capital  on  loan,  to  make  up  tliat  deficiency,  and  the 
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depredating  effect  of  this  loss  of  capital^  when  extended  over 
an  entire  kingdom,  maj  be  hardly  perceptible.  The  mischief 
is  not,  however,  the  less  an  evil  oecanse  it  is  only  partial, 
and  if  the  working  ohsses  generally  understood,  that  to  a  very 
great  extent  though  not  directly,  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbour,  and  in 
the  general  accumulation  of  capital,  from  which  he  must  receive 
more  or  less  benefit,  it  would  lead  to  a  very  healthy  state  of 
pubb'c  opinion,  and  materially  advance  the  great  question  of 
the  moral  and  sodal  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  population. 
It  may  be,  as  we  have  abeady  stated,  that  from  peculiar 
causes  a  partial  and  temporary  injustice  may  be  inflicted 
on  a  particular  class  of  workmen,  and  the  threat  of  a 
strike  may  bring  their  employers  to  concede  such  an 
increase  of  wages  as  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  can  pro- 
perly afford,  and  in  this  view  and  to  this  extent  a  peaceably 
conducted  and  l^;al  strike  may  be  usefully  exercised. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  laboring  class,  and  to 
disarm  designing  or  ignorant  leaders,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
case  as  favorably  for  them  as  possible.  We  do  not  wish  to 
touch  upon  those  topics  in  a  party  spirit  and  for  party  pur- 
poses. All  sections  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
educating  the  people.  To  the  liberal  then  we  should  say,  it  is 
part  of  your  principles  to  do  justice  to  the  masses;  to  the 
conservative  we  would  say,  by  properly  instructing  them,  by 
elevating  them,  and  by  thus  giving  them  means  and  comfort, 
you  maymake  them  conservatives,  conservative  in  the  best  sense 
as  to  every  thing  worth  preserving  in  our  institutions.  Any 
attempt  to  understate  their  rights  would  be  as  futile  as  it 
would  be  culpable. 

There  is  one  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Morrison,  to 
which  we  cannot  entiiely  subscribe — that  even  if  men  do  not 
receive  directly,  as  an  increase  to  their  wages,  a  full  share  of  the 
increased  profits  of  the  capitalists,  they  are  equally  benefited 
eventnallv.    He  writes : — 

*'  if  the  working  men  do  not  obtain  directly  and  imme- 
diately as  an  increase  to  their  wages,  a  full  share  of  the 
increased  profits  of  the  capitalists,  the  increase  in  the  latter  is 
in  £act  applied  to  a  very  great  extent  to  purposes  which  are 
ultimately  as  beneficial  to  them.  When  the  tide  sets  in  favor 
of  a  particular  trade,  after  a  period  of  depression,  part  of  the 
increased  profits  of  capital  serves  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  have 
been  occasioned  by  selling  at  a  loss  goods  made  for  the  sake  of 
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keeping  ilie  hands  employed^  or  by  the  capitalists  living  upon 
their  capital.  A  large  part  of  the  surplus  beyond  this  is  sunk  in 
additions  to  fixed  capital,  which  are  almost  entirely  discon- 
tinued while  trade  is  bad.  Mills  are  erected,  machinery  made, 
and  all  the  stock  of  all  other  kinds  of  fixed  capital  augmented. 
Another  part  of  the  profits  serves  to  augment  the  floating 
capital  out  of  which  wages  are  paid.  It  is  principally  after 
these  two  kinds  of  capital  have  been  increased  out  of  the 
accumulation  of  profits,  that  the  law  of  the  dependence  of 
wages  upon  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  and  the  fund 
for  their  employment,  would  lead  us  to  expect  considerable 
advance  in  wages.  Accordingly  if  the  prosperity  of  trade 
continues,  a  material  advance  of  wages  usually  does  then  take 
place."* 

Although  it  is  clear  tliat  such  accumulated  capital  of  the 
employer  is  favorable  to  the  workmen,  as  increasing  the  fund 
for  the  payment  of  his  wages,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  in 
that  way,  perfect  justice  is  done  him,  unless  it  be  assumed, 
that  on  no  occasion,  and  under  no  circumstances,  is  the  rate  of 
wages  of  a  particular  class,  less  than  it  should  fairly  be 
without  the  exercise  of  management  on  the  part  of  the 
employers.  If  it  be  conceded,  that  part  of  what  is  the  work- 
man's due  is  engrossed  by  the  capitalist,  (the  hypothesis  on 
which  the  assertion  is  made,)  although  it  follows  from  the 
increase  of  capital,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  or 
employed,  that  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  equally  raised,  yet 
the  property  in  that  capital  should  be  in  the  laborer,  and  not 
the  capitalist.  If  the  capitalist  should  by  any  means  be 
for  a  time  enabled  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  from  the  sum  to  be 
paid  and  fairly  payable  as  wages,  that  5  per  cent,  on  £100,000, 
although  it  must  benefit  the  laborer  by  increasing  the  labor 
capital  of  the  country,  yet  he  does  not  receive  thereby  all 
that  he  is  entitled  to,  as  he  should  also  receive  the  profits 
made  on  the  £5,000  capital,  which  has  been  misappropriated. 
We  call  attention  to  this,-  as  we  deem  it  necessary  in  any 
attempt  to  instruct  the  laboring  class  in  these  truths,  that 
they  should  be  fully  informed  of  their  rights;  and  again, 
in  order  that  no  false  reasoning  should  be  employed  to  satisfy 
them  of  what  may  be  the  fact,  (although  requiring  to  be 
otherwise  prqved) — that  perfect  justice  is  done  them. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  the  middle  chiss 

•  Page  108. 
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is  the  only  provident  one  in  the  community,  and  that  the 
great  bulk,  almost  the  entire  of  the  accumulating  capital  of 
the  country  is  furnished  by  its  savings.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  savings  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  has 
been  estimated,  by  competent  authority,  at  35  millions,  or  one 
third  of  their  annual  income ;  while  that  of  the  entire  country 
is  but  50  millions.  When  middle  class  is  spoken  of,  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  considerable  landed  gentry 
and  nobility  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  those  supporting  themselves 
by  bodily  labor  on  the  other,  are  meant.  Comparing  this 
with  the  statement,  that  after  excepting  wine,  brandy,  and 
the  more  expensive  manufactured  tobaccos,  such  as  are  not 
consumed  by  the  laboring  class,  £53,411,615  is  annually 
spent  on  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  beer,  porter,  tobacco  and  snuff; 
(and  of  this  we  should  surely  be  within  the  mark  if  we  state 
that  two  thirds,  or  about  36  million,  is  spent  by  the  laboring 
section,)  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  for  them,  with 
their  present  improvident  habits,  to  raise  themselves  as  a  class. 
Now  from  these  few  and  general  truths  of  political  economy, 
and  the  figures  above  stated,  one  may  perceive  at  a  glance, 
to  what  causes  we  may  attribute  the  lowness  of  wages,  and  the 
general  want,  misery,  and  degradation  of  the  laboring 
community,  and  how  much  of  it  is,  (we  should  not  say  their  own 
feult,  as  they  are  ignorant,)  but  traceable  to  themselves. 
The  essentials  for  their  material  comfort  are  capital,"  a 
population  proportioned  to  this  capital,  and  habits  of  rea- 
sonable providence  and  thriftiness.  Of  these,  the  two  latter 
are  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  from  the  thinning  of  the 
population  caused  by  recent  years  of  famine  and  disease,  and 
the  steady  drain  of  emigration  which  have  formed  such  a 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  labor  capital  in  the 
country,  and  the  number  among  whom  it  is  to  be  divided, 
as  to  give  every  iudividual  of  that  class  the  means  of  living 
comfortably  and  saving  a  little,  a  fair  opportunity  is  now 
presented  for  permanently  and  generally  raising  that  condition, 
and  putting  successfully  in  practice  those  rules  of  self  denial 
and  providence,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  elevated. 

As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  excessive  improvidence  and 
foolish  expenditure  of  the  laboring  classes,  on  those  stimulants 
which  arepurely  luxuries,  proceeds  as  much  from  hopelessness  of 
their  permanent  amelioration,as  do  their  hasty  and  ill-considered 
marriages  from  ignorance  of  the  consequences  to  their  class,  we 
52 
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believe  it  necessary  to  place  before  them  an  ideal  coo- 
dition  to  which  they  may  attain,  not  the  ntopia  of  dreamers 
and  speculators,  but  the  position  which  careful,  hard-headed, 
practical  men  think,  and  can  show  them,  is  within  their  reach, 
if  they  be  bat  just  to  themselves,  and  if  they  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  that  middle  class,  which  is  continually  before  their  eyes. 
If  the  working  man,  receiving  as  he  now  does  good  wages, 
were  to  commence  saving,  as  he  may  from  his  earnings,  (the 
fact  that  his  class  spend  thirty-six  millions  annually  in  super- 
fluities shows  that  he  can  do  so)  and  if  he  were  to  wait  until  be 
had  put  together  the  means  of  providing  a  comfortable  home 
for  his  wife,  and  until  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  his  wages, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  bear  the  additional  burthen  of  a 
family,  his  savings,  insignificant  as  the  sum  might  be,  when 
added  to  those  of  his  fellows,  would  amount  to  a  vast  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  class,  (it  must  be  remembered  always,  that  we  are 
writing  of  the  entire  working  population  as  a  body,)  and  tend 
sensibly  to  increase  his  present  wages.  His  prudent  tardiness 
in  marrying  would  have  the  effect  of  still  further  increasing  his 
wages,  by  raising  the  value  of  labor  from  its  scarcity,  and  co- 
operating with  his  savings,  would  allow  Iiim  either  to  compete 
with  his  employer,  or  obtain  a  share  in  the  concern  j  the  increase 
in  his  wages  would  enable  him  to  shcu-ten  bis  hours  of  work 
somewhat,  and  leave  him  still  more  leisure  than  he  now  has,  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
amusements.  His  manners  and  habits  would  become  more 
refined,  his  intelligence  more  expanded,  and  thus  the  great  gulf 
which  now  separates  him  utteriy,  in  thought,  in  feeling  and 
in  habits  from  those  above  him,  might  thus  be  filled  up  ;  he 
might  become  more  independent  and  more  respectable,  and 
knowing  and  respecting  his  own  position,  more  uniformly 
respectful  though  less  subservient  to  his  superiors  ;  he  might 
present  in  his  dress,  and  demeanor,  and  in  the  substantial  com- 
forts of  life,  less  difference  from  his  more  wealthy  fellow-councij- 
men,  than  that  which  now  exists  between  a  respectably  educated 
tradesman,  and  an  earl  with  annual  rent  roll  of  £80,000. 

If  the  ^'labouring  part  of  the  community  were  raised  to 
the  position  which  has  been  here  attempted  to  be  represented,'' 
Mr.  Morrisson  observes  very  correctly,  *'  their  condition  would 
not  only  be  a  great  improvement  upon  their  present  circumstan- 
ces, but  it  would  probably  be  upon  the  whole,  and  for  the  majority 
of  human  characters,  the  condition  most  desirable  in  itself. 
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That  neither  idleness^  luxuries  nur  expensive  vanities  and  tastes, 
are  required,  for  happiness — ^that  the  man  who  has  comfo^ble 
diet,  clothes,  and  lodging,  freedom  from  oppression,  and  a 
moderate  share  of  leisure  and  means  for  mental  improvement, 
has  as  good  a  chance  of  happiness  as  external  circumstances 
can  furnish  him  with — ^are  trite  and  admitted  maxims  which 
are  not  the  less  true  and  important,  because  they  are  ignored 
in  most  men's  practice.  Looking  to  man's  animal  structure, 
physiologists  would  certainly  pronounce  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  muscular  labour  is  condudve  to  its  perfect  action : 
and  looking  to  his  double  nature  it  is  hardly  less  certain  that 
much  occupation  of  the  body  in  useful  labour,  is  a  great  pre- 
vention and  cure  for  manifold  disorders  of  his  moral  being/* 

This  restraint  upon  marriage  and  required  abstinence 
from  stimulants,  are  generally  treated  as  chimerical,  and  in  en- 
joining them  political  economists  are  upbraided  with  reasoning 
upon  human  beings,  and  laying  down  rules  for  their  guidance 
as  if  they  were  mere  machines.  Those  who  cannot  deny  that 
by  these  means  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  would  be 
improved,  say,  nevertheless,  with  a  very  great  appearance  of 
truth,  that  it  is  not  possible  by  unnatural  means  of  this  kind 
to  effect  the  object,  and  that  it  is  asking  too  much  from 
the  laboring  people.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  correct. 
If  men  in  the  middle  class  of  life  who  might  naturally 
expect  and  require  greater  indulgences  than  the  working 
claisses,  set  the  example  of  self-denial,  surely  it  cannot  be  too 
much  to  ask  the  laborer  to  follow  the  same  course.  We  have 
not,  (nor  are  we  aware  of  any)  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
marriages  which  take  place  amongst  the  middle  class,  nor  what 
are  the  average  ages  at  which  people  in  that  condition  of  life 
enter  on  the  duties  and  burthens  of  matrimony ;  but  it  is  the 
experience  of  every  person,  that  the  rule  with  the  middle  class 
is  not  to  marry,  not  alone  until  they  have  the  means  of  main* 
taining  a  family  in  their  own  condition  of  life,  with  comfort 
and  respectability,  but  that  men  of  that  class  generally  have 
raised  themselves  considerably  before  they  think  of  marriage  ; 
and  that  marriage  is  exceptional  amongst  those  young  men 
who  are  employed  in  extensive  establishments,  as  clerks,  or 
shopmen,  unless  at  a  mature  age,  and  when  they  are  in  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  salary.  We  would  venture  to  assert 
that  while  the  great  average  of  marriages  amongst  the 
men  of  the  working  classes  has  been  under  five-and-twenty 
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years   of  age,  that    of    the  middle  class  has  been   at   over 
thirty.     If  we  look  about  us,  and  back  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  what  do  we  find  ?     In  the  first  place,  of  the  employ^ 
of  the  middle  class,  a  married  man  is  but   very  seldom  seen. 
The    young    men  engaged  in    shops    may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  who  succeed  in  the  world  by  thriftiness, 
industry,  and  good  conduct ;  and  those  who  remain  stationary, 
expend  their  salaries  on  amusement  and  dress,  save  nothing, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  the  employment  of  others.    This  latter 
class  rarely  marry    The  general  course  of  the  former  is  to  save 
a  little,  and  but  little  it  can  be  from  their  salary,  slowly  and 
painfully,  denying  themselves  many  things,  and  uninfluene&d  by 
their  gayer  companions;  their  industry  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness attract  the    notice  of  the  master,  and   small  increases 
are  made  in  their  salaries ;  this  goes  on  until  they  are  between 
thirty   and     forty,   ^hen    having    amassed  a  few    hundred 
pounds,  sufiicient  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  some  shop  in 
their  own  business,  and  introduced  by  their  masters,  (when  they 
can  no  longer  be  induced  by  promises  of  still  further  increased 
salaries  to  remain  in  service,)  to  the  wholesale  merchants  of  their 
ttade,  who  upon  their  character,  and  the  recommendation  of 
their  late  employers,  will    give  them  on  credit  whatever  goods 
they  may  require,  they  start  in  life  upon  their  own  account. 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  find  themselves  thriving  in 
their  business,    they     then     for    the  first    time    think  of 
marrying,  and  are  not  alone  able  to  support  their  families  in  a 
condition  of  life  better  than  their  own  originally  Mas,  but  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  advancing  them  in  the  world.     Political 
Economists  have  as  much  consideration  for  the  laboring  man, 
as  any  of  those  eager  and  short-sighted,  though  good-hearted 
people,  who  rail  at  a  system  which  permits  of  want  and  suffering, 
and  who  would  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by  some  plan  either 
futile   or  impracticable.      Doubtless  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
self-denial,  and  leads  to  much  immorality,  to  prevent  men  from 
entering  on  the  state  for  which  they  were  designed  by  nature, 
and  that  they  should  pass  those  years  in  which   the  passions 
are  strongest   without  gratifying  them.      It  is,   however,  a 
choice  of  evils,  whether  they  shall  suffer  the  temporary  self- 
denial,  and  thereby  enable  themselves  to  pass  their  earlier 
years,  if  without  some  indulgences,  at  least  not  in  want,  and 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  increased  comfort  and  respect- 
ability,—or  for  a  temporary  gratification  not  alone  struggle 
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during  life  with  occasional,  or  frequent,  want  and  suffering, 
but  inflict  the  same  evil  upon  their  children.  That  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask,  that  it  does  not  press  too  severely  upon 
humanity,  the  example  of  those  above  them  establishes. 
But  from  this  rule  even  the  humblest  and  most  poverty  stricken 
ma}  escape.  Emigration  furnishes  the  means.  By  betaking 
themselves  to  those  insufficiently  populated  countries  of  the 
new  world,  where  labor  is  at  a  premium,  where  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  wages  are  high,  they  may 
(if  they  but  save  the  few  pounds  necessary  for  their  passage,)  with 
confidence  marry,  without  dread  of  that  misery  which  the  labor- 
ing classesof  these  countries  have  buttoo  frequently  experienced. 

A  temperance  in,  we  will  not  write  an  abstinence  from, 
the  use  of  stimulants,  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
ask.  None  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
entire  abstinence  than  we  do,  and  the  especial  u:?e  it  would  be 
to  those^  a  great  part  of  whose  savings  are  spent  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  not  fair  or  just,  however,  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  us  to  require  a  total  abstinence  from  the  work- 
ing man,  when  there  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  so  few 
who  practise  it.  When  sacrifices  and  self-denials  are  required 
from  the  working  man,  we  should  like  to  point  to  those  above 
him,  and  with  whom  there  is  not  the  same  pressing 
necessity,  and  say,  there,  surely  what  A.  and  B.  and  C.  can 
do  to  advance  in  the  world,  and  make  a  provision  for  a  family, 
vou  can  do  as  steadily  and  wisely.  Thus  we  can  render 
lessons  effective;  thus  answer  the  perpetual  objection — that 
the  plans  of  social  reform  of  the  Political  Economists  are  very 
fine,  if  they  were  only  tolerable  by  human  nature. 

Mr.  Morrison,  has  devoted  much  attention,  and  evident 
consideration,  to  a  subsidiary  but  still  very  important,  and 
somewhat  difficult  question — a  desirable  means  of  investment 
for  the  savings  of  the  working  classes.  Independent  of  the 
difficulties,  which  at  present  are  almost  insuperable,  in  intro- 
ducing a  peasant  proprietary,  he  thinks,  that  for  any  fully 
populated  country,  a  system  of  peasant  proprietors,  which  is 
found  to  be  productive  of  so  much  forethought,  industry,  and 
economy  on  the  continent,  would  not  be  the  most  desirable,  and 
in  this  we  agree  wiili  him  completely.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
induce  an  artizan  who  has  saved  a  hundred  pounds,  ortUereabouts, 
to  invest  it  in  land.  He  would  be  unRt  to  cultivate  the  soil  him- 
gelt^  and  if  he  were  fit,  he  would  earn  more  by  working  at  his 
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own  trade^  or  manufacture :  and  although  a  sysi^n  of  small 
proprietorship  in  land  would  be  a  change  for  the  better  for 
our  agricultural  laboring  class,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  would  be  the  best.    In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  loss  to 
the  community,  as  farming  on  a  small  scale  is  less  prodactiye 
and  more  costly  than  when  carried  on  extenairely»  and  there 
is,  in  small  farming,  a  very  considerable  waste  of  labor.    If  ve 
can  get  an  agricultural  population  to  pursue  the  same,  or  a 
somewhat  similar,  course  of  self-denial  as  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, to  observe  similar  temperance,  similar  habits  of  saving, 
similar  prudence  in  marrying,->-  and  to  realize  the  means  of 
becoming  peasant  proprietors  they  must  have  acquired  these 
habits, —  that  extra  time  which  as  a  peasant  proprietor  should 
be  given  to  the  land,  the  laborer  may  devote  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  to  rational  rest  and  recreation;  the  extra 
cost  of  carrying  to  market,  the  extra  expenses  of  every  kind 
incidental  to  small  transactions  in    comparison  with    great, 
would  afford  the  means  of  additional  comfort  or  saving.    The 
greater  the  quantity  produced,  the  less  the  labor  required  in 
such  production,  the  less  the  cost  of  required  articles,  the  better 
for  the  community.    If  the  workman  should  be  anxious  to 
invest  his  savings  in  a  dwelling,  where  he  might  reside  rent  free» 
andthiswould  be,  in  an  improving  state  of  the  community,  a  very 
general  and  laudable  wish,  Mr.  Morrison  thinks  that  the  most 
effective  and  satisfactory  wav  for  him  to  lay  out  his  money  to 
advantage,  would  be  by  clubbing,  and  having  lai^  houses  buUt, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  model  lodging  houses,  where  each 
family  could  have  allotted  to  them  whatever  space  they  might 
require  or  wish  for,  and  a  great  many  conveniencies  which 
they  could  only  command  at  considerable  expense,  if  residing 
in  a  separate  small  dwelling,  occupied  entirely  oy  such  a  family. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  costs  an  individual,  say  a  working  man, 
much  more  to  build   a  cottage  for  himself,  than  the  em- 
ployer who  would  build  a  couple  of  dozen  small  dwellings,  as 
many  employers  do,for  the  purpose  of  lodging  their  work  people. 
To  the  existing  law  of  partnership,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed in  former  numbers,*^ amongst  other  objections  are  the  obstacles 
which  it  presents  to  the  co-operation  of  the  laboring  class,  as  in 
America ;  this  co-operation  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  form 
which  presentsitself  tothe  workingman  for  investing  his  savings. 
From   the    difficulties   which  have  been   raised  against  any 
change  in  the  law,  and  which  like  every  other  great  boon  to 

*  See  Irish  Quarterly  Rbtixw,  Vol.  III.,  No.   12,  Art.  I.»  and 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  18,  Art.  V. 
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ib«  commanity  may  be  withheld  for  many  years,  after  which 
we,  or  our  successors,  shall  wonder  at  the  stupidity  or  the 
neglect  which  permitted  a  measure  of  such  importance  to  be 
so  long'  cast  aside,  we  must  take  the  existing  state  pro- 
visions for  investing  the  savings  of  the  humbler  classes.  We 
are  satisfied  that  to  do  the  working  man  full  justice,  and 
rescue  him  from  the  temptations  of  spending  on  present  in- 
dulgence, the  most  attractive  species  of  investment  should 
be  supplied  him.  To  have  a  few  pounds  to  his  credit  in  a 
savings'  bank,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  him.  We  should, 
liowever,  wish  to  give  him  an  object  suitable  to  his  means 
and  position,  which  would  possess  for  him  greater  attractions 
than  the  exact  sum  which  he  can  command.  The  attendant 
behind  a  counter  has  an  ambition,  and  an  object  to  save  for — to 
stand  in  his  own  shop,  and  sell  bis  own  goods.  It  is  thus 
through  the  different  gradations  of  the  middle  class ;  the  work- 
man should  have  the  means  of  turning  his  few  pounds,  should 
have  something  more  to  interest  him,  than  receiving  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum.  A  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  has 
euoogh  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  dress  himself,  and  has  no  care  or 
fear  for  these  things,  as  the  workman  in  an  improved  condition 
of  his  class,  would  have  no  fear  about  procuring  them ;  but  if  you 
want  the  boy  to  save  his  pocket  money,  you  must  give  him  an 
object  for  which  he  is  to  save  it,  other  than  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  money.  Whether  it  be  a  cricket  bat,  or  a  bow 
and  arrows,  or  a  gun,  or  a  pony,  if  he  can  see  that  by  econ- 
omizing and  saving  his  pocket  money,  any  one  of  these 
things  which  he  desires  may  be  attained  in  a  certain  time,  the 
money  which  would  go  weekly  to  the  fruit  woman  and  the 
pastry  cook  will  be  hoarded.  It  has  been  remarked  that  we 
are  all  but  grown  children,  and  without  meaning  to  detract 
from  the  intelligence  or  sense  of  the  laboring  class,  we 
should  wish  that  some  desirable  as  well  as  attainable  object 
were  set  before  them,  to  be  gained  by  their  self-denial  and 
saving.  The  same  nature  that  induces  the  school- boy  to  deny 
himself  in  order  to  procure  a  toy,  actuates  all,  from  the  can- 
didate for  the  wool-sack,  to  the  man  who  is  struggling  to  stand 
behind  his  own  counter;  until,  however,  some  changes  are  made 
in  our  existing  laws,  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  humble  man  to 
take  part  in  any  association  either  of  his  fellow-laborers  by 
themselves,  or  with  some  other  capitalists,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  that   trade  in  which  he  is  employed.   Taking  the 
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existing  provisions  for  investing  the  savings  of  the  working 
man,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  in  principle^  wc 
will  find  in  them  the  most  grievous  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  savings'  banks,  we  think  there  is 
one  terrible  defect,  one  also  of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  found 
that  the  funds  have  been  made  away  with,  and  that  the  poor 
people  who  had  placed  their  money  there,  never  doubting  for  a 
moment  that  a  bank  constituted  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
especially  for  their  benefit,  would  provide  every  necessary  safe- 
guard for  their  protection,  and  that  they  were  guaranteed  by 
Government  for  their  stability,  and  seeing  several  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  people  of  the  locality  named  as 
trustees  or  managers,  yet  have  been  robbed,  through  the  neglect 
or  misconduct  of  the  officials.  Independent  of  the  grievous 
loss  which  such  defalcations  must  have  been  to  the  depositors, 
and  the  misery  which  it  must  have  entailed,  important  as  tha«e 
are,  the  injury  which  is  thereby  done  to  the  class,  and  the  de- 
moralizing effect,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Whatcan  thepeople 
of  that  neighbourhood  trust,  when  they  find  that  some  of  their 
fellows  who  have  been  thrifty  and  self-denying,  working  late  and 
early,  refusing  to  join  in  the  days  of  idleness  and  parties  of 
pleasure,  the  daily  pot  of  beer,  and  glass  of  spirits,  and  by 
these  means  have  scraped  together  a  few  pounds,  are  robbed  of 
their  small  earnings,  and  told  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  GovernmcTit  has  done  all  in  its  power,  and  that  Govern- 
ment is  in  no  way,  and  never  was  responsible  ?  Why  saving 
is  a  farce  ;  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Where  are  we  to  put 
it  ?  If  the  savings'  banks  are  not  safe,  what  place  can  be  ? 
lict  us  enjoy  ourselves,  and  spend  as  we  earn  ;  we  may  as  well 
enjoy  our  glass  and  pipe,  as  pay  our  little  savings  into  those 
places,  to  be  robbed  and  laughed  at.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
Government  had  made  itself  legally  liable  for  those 
banks,  or  with  what  success  it  may  shift  the  responsibility 
from  its  own  shoulders,  that  it  was  most  discreditable  to 
avail  itself  of  these   means    to    answer  the  clamors  of  the 

Eoor  people,  and  that  the  guilt  of  those  who  permitted  such 
anks  lo  be  organized,  without  taking  the  most  jealous  and 
extreme  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant class  for  \*hom  they  were  intended,  is  only  equallad  by 
the  ill  jiidgraoit  which  has  juggled  with  the  depositors.      It 
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would  be  difScult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  harm  which 
has  been  done  ;  and  if  Government,  by  its  restrictive  laws 
deprives  the  man  of  small  capital^  whether  it  be  five-and- 
twenty,  or  five  hundred,  pounds,  of  the  means  of  satisfactorily 
investing  that  money,  let  it  at  least  provide,  and  with  all 
expedition,  some  place  of  deposit  where  the  hard  earned 
wages  of  toil  may  be  safe.  It  would  be  impossible,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  enter  on  the  practical  details  of  the  many 
questions  adverted  to  in  this  essay.  We  must  then  content 
ourselves  with  stating,  while  on  this  subject,  that  there  are  the 
seeds  of  much  good  in  those  annuities  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  which  seem  to  ns  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  working  classes.  Although  we  fe^ar  that 
such  investments  will  never  become  popular,  yet  if  their  regula- 
tions were  better  known,  (and  some  steps  for  this  purpose 
should  be  taken,)  they  would  be  very  highly  valued. 

In  treating  of  the  question  of  Limited  Liability  in  Partner- 
ships, we  have  considered  this  question  of  investing  the 
savings  of  the  laboring  class,  and  adduced  trustworthy 
evidence  as  to  the  salutary  effects,  both  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view,  which  have  followed  from  the  associations  of 
working  men  with  capitalists  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  question  of  co-operation  has  been  very  fully  considered 
by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters,  and 
his  views  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  topics  discussed  by 
him,  seem  to  us  very  correct,  reasonable,  and  fair.  In  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject,  he  takes  care  that  the  co-operation 
which  he  refers  to,  and  which  is  the  associating  of  capital  or 
labor,  or  both,  by  the  working  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  trade,  which  individually  their  funds  would  be 
quite  inadequate  for,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
communistic  notion  of  co-operation,  which  is  as  impracticable  as  • 
all  communist  theories — that  all  the  members  of  a  community 
should  work  for  the  common  benefit,  without  possessing,  or 
being  able  to  possess,  any  private  property.  Co-operation,  in 
its  proper  signification,  means  nothing  more  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  partnership  principle.  It  interferes  in  no  way  witli 
the  rules  of  Political  Economy,  or  in  other  words,  with  tlie 
natural  laws  which  regulate  human  industry  and  capital.  The 
different  species  of  co-operations  may  be  divided  into  four  classes. 
Those  in  which  the  employer  furnishes  all  the  capital,  paying 
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a  fixed  miuimum  rate  of  wages,  and  dividing  the  surploa 
profits,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  interest  on  the 
capital  engaged,  between  himself  and  his  work  people,  in  some 
proportion  previously  agreed  on.  Secondly— Those  in  whidi 
the  workmen  should  be  possessed  of  some  small  fands  which 
they  should  put  into  the  bnsiness  with  their  employers'  larger 
capital,  who  should  continue  to  manage  the  business,  and  for 
which  they  should  receive,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
share,  a  proportion  of  the  profits  in  addition  to  their  wages,  as 
now  paid.  Thirdly — Where  the  working  men  should  associate 
themselves  with  a  capitalist  who  would  be  a  dormant  partoer^ 
and  they  should  conduct  and  cariy  on  the  manufacture  by  them* 
selves.  And  lastly — Where  they  should  carry  on  the  bosinesa 
without  the  intervention  of  either  an  active  or  dormant 
capitalist  partner^  upon  their  own  associated  funds.  Although 
we  should  agree  with  Mr.  Morrison^  in  thinking  that  the  moat 
desirable  form  of  co-operation  is  that  in  which  the  workmen 
should  continue  to  receive  their  wages  as  at  present,  with 
liberty  to  embark  their  savings  in  the  carrying  on  the  trad^ 
and  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profit,  yet  we  must  hold  that  be 
has  not  considered  with  sufBcient  favor  the  case  in  which 
the  working  man,  who  possessed  no  savings,  and  was  thus 
unable  to  have  such  a  direct  interest  in  the  profits,  as  would 
require  no  education  to  teach  him  the  advantage  of,  should 
receive  some  low  rate  of  wages  such  as  would  barely  suffice 
for  his  maintenance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  such  a  ^are 
of  the  profits  as  might  be  mutually  agreed  on. 

It  is  true  that  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  this  plan,  and  many  objections  may  be  raised  to  it.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  over-estimated  the 
draw  backs,  and  under-estimated  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system.  It  is  admitted  that  with  clerks  and  shopmen  of 
.  superior  intelligence  and  character,  whenever  it  has  been  tried^ 
it  has  been  found  to  answer  well  for  both  parties,  and  to 
adjust  without  any  trouble  the  rate  at  which  such  zealous  and 
attentive  employes  should  be  paid.  Although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  share  of  each  individual,  when  there  are  a  great 
number  to  be  paid  in  this  way,  must  be  very  small,  and  ooq- 
sequently  the  stimulus  to  attention  and  industry  little  or  none 
in  proportion  with  that  which  is  imparted  to  the  head  clerk  or 
shopman ;  yet  it  must  have  a  very  considerable  efiect  upon  a 
man,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  a  pound  is  of  as 
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much  importance  to  the  laborer  as  five  or  ten  are  to  the  clerk. 
Nor  is  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  confined  to 
each  individnal  exerting  himself^  but  the  surveillance  which 
men  would  keep  over  each  other,  the  anxiety  to  let  nothing 
go  to  loss  or  be  injured^  the  feeling  of  identify  of  interest 
with  the  employe,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  chief 
objections  urged  to  this  species  of  co-operation  are  the  diffi- 
oulty  of  fixing  on  the  proportion  of  profits  to  be  received  by 
»uch  kborer9^  the  tix)uble  of  getting  rid  of  an  individual  who  has 
an  accruing  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  year,  the  likelihood 
of  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be, 
according  to  our  existing  law,  partners  in  the  concern,  and  the 
irksome  necessity  of  communicating  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
business  to  such  a  number,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  them 
as  to  what  the  profits  of  the  year  really  amounted  to.  Now 
the  first,  which  is  really  the  great  difliculty  of  all  these  cases, 
and  one  the  most  severely  felt  by  a  capitalist,  might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  as  if  a  capitalist  were  about  lending 
money  to  a  number  of  working  men  to  carry  on  business 
while  he  himself  should  remain  a  dormant  partner.  A  certain 
rate  of  interest  say  five  or  six  per  cent,  might  be  in  the  first 
place  guaranteed,  under  all  circumstances  to  the  capitalist. 
It  might  then  be  agreed  on,  what  proportion  of  the  profits  he 
should  receive,  although  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  upon  that 
subject,  some  difficulty  might  be  found ;  we  think  that  the 
working  man  would  be  Uberal  in  coming  to  an  arrange* 
ement,  and  the  guaranteeing  of  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
would  put  the  capitalist  in  a  position  to  say  what  additional 
remuneration  he  should  receive  for  the  use  of  his  capital* 
Again,  the  improper  interference  of  some  of  the  ill-disposed 
workmen,  and  the  assertion  of  their  rights  as  partners,  might 
very  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  legislative  provision,  abro- 
gating our  present  inconvenient  rule  of  partership,  to  that 
extent,  and  depriving  such  men  of  the  privilege  which  they 
would  now  have  of  bringing  the  whole  firm  into  Chancery, 
to  compel  an  account  if  their  claim  amounted  to  but  £5. 
The  taking  of  the  annual  accounts  might  be  delegated  to  some 
three  of  their  number,  to  be  elected  by  all  for  that  purpose, 
whose  auditing  should  exclude  all  question.  The  difBcuIty, 
however,  that  strikes  us,  is  not  so  much  the  inconveniencies 
attending  such  a  system,  but  the  fact  that  from  the  existing 
law  of  partnership,  which  interferes  with  the  association  of 
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small  capitals,  the  large  capitalists  possess  uudae  advantages, 
which  they  never  will  be  parties  to  deprive  themselves  of,  and 
without  their  aid  such  a  scheme  would  be  utterly  futile.  It 
is  true  that  amongst  them  there  are  as  benevolent  men  as  in  any 
class  of  the  community,  and  men  who  would  do  a  kindness  to 
the  needy  and  deserving ;  but  as  a  matter  of  business  and 
worldly  prudence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
active  in  depreciating  the  value  of  their  own  property,  or  de- 
priving themselves  of  power.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
workmen  should  be  at  liberty  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
business  conducted  by  a  managing  capitalist,  the  great 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  in  which  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided  would  be  entirely  avoided,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  each  individual  investing  would  be  that  which  the 
sum  invested  by  him  bore  to  the  entire  capital  employed. 
We  agree  fully,  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  desirable,  as 
well  as  the  most  feasible  of  the  several  modes  of  co-operation 
suggested,  and  a  short  bill  enacting  that  no  stipulation  for  a 
payment  to  workmen  of  a  share  of  profits,  either  as  wages  or 
in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the  money  invested  by  them  in  a 
concern,  should  entitle  them  to  the  interest  and  remedies  of 
partners,  but  that  all  differences  between  them  and  their 
employers  should  be  settled  in  the  mode  which  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  deed  to  be  subscribed  by  the  parties,  would  enable 
such  associations  to  be  formed.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
test  of  experience  in  other  countries,  especially  in  America,  has 
proved  such  co-operations  to  have  had  the  most  gratifying  results. 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  well-known  mills  at  Lowell,  iu  the 
United  States,  and  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  there. 

The  carFving  on  of  manufactures  by  working  people  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  which  is  in  our  opinion  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  that  of  the  association  of  the  working  people  with  t^eir 
own  funds — viz. :  that  in  large  manufactures  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  there  is  such  an  experience,  such  business 
abilities,  such  rapidity  of  action,  such. foresight  and  decision 
necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and  compete  successfully  with  other 
manufacturers,  as  could  not  be  hoped  for  either  from  a  man- 
aging body  of  the  working  men,  or  the  individual  they  would 
be  likely  to  select.  This  mode  has  been  tried  in  Paris  and 
proved  almost  a  complete  failure.  At  page  1:^1,  Mr.  Morrison 
gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Canslilutionneli  of  August 
21st,  185:2:— 
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"The  8um  voted  by  the  Assembly  was  3,000.000  francs,  but 
was  afterwards  reduced  to  2,950  francs.  The  number  of  associations 
among  which  this  was  divided  was  56,  of  which  30  were  in  Paris, 
and  26  in  the  departments.  Out  of  the  30  in  Paris,  27  were  con- 
tracted between  workmen  only,  and  3  between  masters  and  work- 
men ;  while  in  the  departments  15  were  between  masters  and  work- 
men, and  11  between  workmen  only.  It  is  therefore  among 
associations  of  workmen  only,  that  the  plan  has  been  for  the  most 
part  tried.  The  30  Parisian  a<;sociations  comprised  434  members. 
Out  of  this  number,  194  were  formed  into  6  associations,  which 
received  178,000  francs,  while  the  240  others  formed  24  associations, 
which  received  612,000  francs;  these  sums  represented  922  francs 
per  head  in  the  former  case,  and  2,250  francs  in  the  latter.  There 
was  one  association,  that  of  shawl  manufacturers,  which  had  only  18 
members,  which  received  200,000  francs,  or  at  the  rate  of  10,000  francs 
each.  Out  of  the  26  associations  in  the  departments,  the  15  which 
were  between  workmen  and  masters,  absorbed  on  an  average  80,000 
francs  each,  the  1 1  associations  between  workmen,  received  48,000 
francs,  of  which  300,000  francs  were  granted  to  2,  composed  of  silk- 
weavers,  at  Lyons.  What  is  now  the  situation  of  these  56  associa- 
tions, to  which  such  advantageous  conditions  were  granted,  from 
whom,  only  3  per  cent,  was  demanded,  when  the  loans  did  not  ex- 
ceed 25,000  francs,  and  5  per  cent,  when  they  were  more  considerable, 
who  were  only  subjected  to  an  annual  reimbursement  drawn  over  a 
period  of,  on  an  average  20  years,  and  managed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bear  only  very  lighUy  on  the  first  years  of  the  undertaking  ? 

Some  have  swallowed  up  their  capital  without  producing  any  use- 
ful work :  others  have  succeeded  in  selling  some  goods,  but  in  such 
small  quantities  that  the  general  expenses  have  not  been  lowered, 
and  in  both  cases  the  affair  has  been  a  failure.  Others  it  is  true 
present  inventories  where  the  profits  and  losses  about  balance,  and 
even  where  a  slight  profit  is  shewn,  but  unfortunately,  there  are 
many  illusions  in  the  calculations.  What  proves  besides  that  all 
these  associations  are  not  prosperous,  is  that  very  few  among  them 
enjoy  any  private  or  personal  credit.  Towards  the  middle  of  1851, 
18  establishments  which  had  received  589,000  francs,  had  ceased  to 
exist,  viz. : — 10  in  Paris,  representing  142,000  francs  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces representing  447,000  francs.  Thus  after  a  first  campaign,  18 
establishments  of  56  were  already  hora  de  combat ;  since  that  period 
12  fr^h  revocations  of  loans  have  been  made,  amounting  to  365,000 
francs  ;  8  in  Paris,  for  a  sum  of  202,000  francs  ;  and  4  in  the  depart- 
ments for  163,000  francs.  Thus  30  establishments  are  in  a  state  of 
dissolution." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  favorable  account  of  the 
working  of  such  an  association  in  London ;  an  association, 
however,  rather  for  the  purposes  of  a  retail  trade,  than  of  a 
manufacture,  and,  therefore,  not  needing  those  requirements 
for  its  conduct,  that  more  extensive  establishments  would 
demand.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 860,  an  association  of 
benevolent  persons  subscribed  a  sum  of  £300,  to  enable  a 
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number  of  journeymen  tailors  to  work  on  their  own  account, 
and  thus  assist  to  rdieve  the  distress  of  that  class  of  artizans, 
who  were  then  suffering  considerably  from  their  labor  market 
being  overstocked.  The  manager  of  the  institution  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  1850^  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
subject  of  investments  for  the  working  classes,  and  gave  the  fd- 
lowing  favorable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  association : — 

"  580,  Ohurman.]  You  are  an  association  of  a  number  of  working 
tailors,  are  you  not?  There  are  at  present  34  of  ns ;  when  we  com- 
menced there  were  but  12,  about  three  months  affo.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  those  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Ghron- 
icie  on  labour  and  the  poor,  created  a  yery  great  impression  on  the 
public  mind ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  well-disposed  towards 
the  working  classes,  met  with  a  few  working  men,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  <  what  can  be  done  not  only  to  rescue  the  working  classes, 
but  to  shew  them  what  they  can  do  themselves,  bj  unity  and 
sobriety  ?'  And  believing  that  the  principle  of  association  was  a 
sound  one,  a  house  was  tiucen,  a  committee  was  formed,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  was  guaranteed  for  the  use  of  the  association, 
dCSOO,  that  was  all  the  capital.  We  issued  an  address  to  the  public ; 
the  public  responded  to  tnat  appeal,  and  we  had  a  number  of  friends 
who  were  our  first  customers,  and  gradualljr  we  got  beyond  the 
circle  of  our  friends.  We  have  got  a  great  portion  of  the  public,  and 
the  working  men  of  different  trades  come  to  us  in  large  numbers. 
Though  we  have  been  only  three  months  at  work,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  we  found  that  we  had  a  clear  profit  of  JE77  after  paying  all 
expenses,  and  paying  the  workmen  good  wa^es.  That  £77  we 
divided  into  thirds,  one  third  went  towards  paying  off  the  capital  we 
had  borrowed,  the  second  third  to  the  increase  of  the  stock,  and 
the  next  third  was  divided  among  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  The  difficulty  we  feel,  however,  is  this,  that  money  was 
lent  to  me,  and  I  am  the  party  responsible,  I  gave  a  bill  of  sale  and  I 
am  the  responsible  party.  The  workmen  are  not  responsible,  they 
might  break  the  laws,  and  there  is  no  legal  power  that  could  hinder 
them,  that  is  as  we  understand  it  at  present.  They  say  we  are 
quite  willing  to  work  together  ;  we  are  willing  to  invest  our  savings 
to  strengthen  the  association,  and  to  assist  other  associations,  but  we 
think  that  working  men  ought  to  have  a  security  when  they  have 
done,  so  that  one  bad  man  or  some  bad  men  shall  not  take  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  law  now  offers  to  rob  them  of  their  savings. 

581.  Tou  want  a  mode  which  shall  prevent  any  of  those  who 
may  turn  out  from  taking  the  property  of  the  association  as 
partners,  and  shall  make  them  amenaole  to  tne  law  ?     Tes. 

582.  You  want  also  to  have  the  power  of  enforcing  those  rules 
which  you  may  form  among  yourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  your  association  ?  Yes,  if  we  had  the  protection  of  the  law,  so 
far  as  to  prevent  a  bad  man  from  robbing  the  association  ;  I  really 
think  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 
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585.  That  advance  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness,  and  from  a  desire  to  serve  the  working  classes  rather 
than  as  an  inyestment  of  their  money  ?  Yes,  but  there  would  be 
iDTestments  if  there  were  secnritj.  It  is  only  this  week  that  some 
of  our  men  came  to  meandsaid,  'here  is  a  soverei^  we  will  pay 
towards  the  capital,  and  towards  and  for  the  association.'  One  young 
man  who  had  saved  £\5,  brought  it  and  he  said, '  I  have  confidence 
in  the  association,  I  will  trust  them  with  the  £15  ;'  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  working  men  who  would  do  the  same,  but  we  cannot 
give  them  security.  It  is  notorious  that  the  savings'  banks  are  not 
•ecure."* 

The  conclusion  which  we  should  therefore  draw  from  the 
above  appareutly  conflicting  statements  are^  that  for  the 
purposes  of  extensive  manafacture  and  wholesale  trade,  asso- 
ciations of  the  working  men  would  be,  if  not  utterly  unfitted, 
yet  under  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with  firms 
conducted  by  shrewd,  active,  intelligent,  and  experienced 
men  of  business :  but,  that  as  far  as  regards  retail  trades, 
which  do  not  require  for  their  conduct  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  they  may  be 
very  successful.  We  would  therefore  hope,  that  as  far  as 
the  trifling  protection  asked  by  for  by  them  goes,  as  stated 
by  one  of  themselves,  the  Legislature  will  act  upon  the 
evidence  taken  before,  and  the  recommendations  given  by  the 
last  named  Committee.  The  cherished  prejudice  in  favor  of  un- 
limited liability  may  still  be  indulged,  while  conceding  this  small 
favor  to  associations  of  working  men — that  any  attempt  at 
fraud  upon  the  part  of  an  ill-disposed  or  dishonest  member, 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  speedy  redress  by  a  magistrate, 
and  that  any  difierences  arising  should  be  refen*ed  to 
some  inexpensive  tribunal,  provided  expressly  for  such  a 
purpose. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  enabling  the  working  classes 
to  associate  and  carry  on  trade  or  manufacture  on  their 
own  account,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  recommend  such 
associations,  even  did  they  serve  no  other  or  further  purpose ; 
by  permitting  it  we  shall  enable  them  to  see  that  they  are 
not  suffering  such  injustice  as  they  imagine,  at  the  hands  of 
their  employers;  that  the  average  profits  of  such  trades  or  manu- 
factures are  not  so  large  as  they  estimated ;  and  they  will  thus 
have  before  their  eyes  an  unfailing  proof,  and   one  which 

•  See  '*  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  hefore  Select  Committee  on  Savings 
of  Middle  and  Working  Classes.  Ordered  hy  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  Printed,  5th  July,  1850." 
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cannot  be  misunderstood— which  will  shew  them  what   their 
labor  is  really  worth. 

It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  intention  here  to  offer  one  word, 
or  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  proposed 
measure  which  is  still  further  to  extend  the  suffrage,  and 
place  additional  power  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class. 
Though  some  efforts  have  been  of  late  made  and  are  making, 
it  cannot  be  disguised  that  we  have  grossly  neglected  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  that  we  have  not  cared  for  them, 
have  not  educated  them,  have  not  legislated  for  them  as  we 
should  have  done ;  that  they  have  been  used  by  parties  for 
party  purposes ;  that  as  a  class,  independent  of  politics,  or  party, 
they  have  been  ignored.  The  Reform  Bill  is  a  purely 
political  move,  and  regards  not,  though  it  may  have  some  effect 
upon,  the  elevation  of  the  working  class.  Sooner  or  later  they 
must  become  a  great  party  in  the  State,  and  exercise  an  immense 
power  for  evil  or  good.  There  are,  in  our  Constitution, 
sound  and  wholesome  principles  which  require  but  an  educated 
gaze  that  they  should  be  recognized  as  the  wisest  that  human 
wisdom  has  ever  yet  devised  or  man's  experience  tested ;  our 
institutions  require  but  an  educated  gaze  to  be  recognized  as 
those  under  which  the  greatest  amount  of  rational  liberty,  liberty 
aUke  from  the  despotism  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  mob',  may  t)e 
enjoyed;  let  us  educate  that  class  from  whom  so  much  is 
dreaded  ;  let  us  care  for  them  ;  let  ns  do  them  full  justice, 
not  for  the  sake  of  party  or  politics,  but  for  their  own 
sake  and  for  that  of  the  common  weal,  and  we  shall  find 
them  the  most  ardent  supporters  and  the  boldest  defenders 
of  our  Constitution  and  of  our  laws. 


Aet.  IL— JOHN  BATJIM. 

PART  III. 

FIRST  PLAN  OF  "TALES  BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILY/'  MICHAEL 
BANIM's  share  IK  THEM.  THEIR  DESIGN.  JOHN  BANIM^S 
HARRIAOE.  REMOVAL  TO  LONDON.  LETTERS.  HINTS  TO 
NOVELISTS.  LTTERAIIY  STRUGGLES.  LETTERS.  ILLNESS. 
LITER/IRY  EMPLOYMENT.  ILLNESS  OF  MRS.  BANIM.  LOVE 
OF  HOME.  LETTERS.  PLAYS.  HIS  OPINIONS  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 
ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  CONNECTION 
WITH  DRURY-LANB  THEATRE.  LETTERS.  PROGRESS  OF  PLRST 
SERIES  OF  "tales  BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILY.'*  CONNECTION 
WITH  ARNOLD  AND  THE  ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE.  OPINIONS  OF 
KEAN,  MISS  KELLY,  WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  OTHERS. 
LETTERS.  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  THEIR 
FRIENDSHIP.  MISUNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THEM.  LET- 
TERS. ILLNESS.  PUBLISHES  "REVELATIONS  OF  THE  DEAD- 
ALIVE;"  EXTRACTS.  OBTAINS  PUBLISHER  FOR  "TALES  BY 
THE  o'haRA  family."      LETTERS. 

Iq  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  Biography  of  John 
Bauiin,*  we  placed,  carefully  and  honestly,  before  the  reader, 
the  whole  life  of  the  man,  with  all  its  strength  and  weakness ; 
all  its  love,  and  hope,  and  energy,  from  his  birth  to  his  twenty- 
fourth  year, — and  we  closed  our  last  paper  by  recounting  the 
circumstances  and  facts  connected  with  his  first  success  as  a 
Poet  and  as  a  Dramatist. 

Whilst  visiting  his  family,  after  the  production  of  Damon 
and  Pi/thiaa^  Banim  frequently  wandered  away  through  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  county  Kilkenny  ;  he  generally  resided, 
on  these  occasions,  with  some  friend  of  his  father,  and  was 
always  accompanied  "by  his  brother,  Michael.  Few  counties 
in  Ireland  can  present  scenery  more  varied  or  picturesque  than 
Kilkenny.  Thomastown,  Jerpoint,  and  Kells,  possess  monu- 
ments  of  older  days,  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  antiquary  : 
Inistiogue,  and  Woodstock,  once  the  residence  of  the  authoress 
of  Psyche^  are  glowing  in  all  the  pride  of  leafy  loveliness ;  and 
every  feature  of  sylvan  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of 
the  bright,  pure,  gentle-flowing  Nore.  Banim*s  favorite  spot, 
amidst  these  scenes,  is  thus  described  in  The  Fetches : — 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Rkyiew,  Vol.  IV.  No.   14,  p.  270 ;    and 
Ko.  15,  p.  527. 
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"  It  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  Nore,  at  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Kilkenny^  into  curves  and  slopes,  hills  and  dales,  piles  of  rock,  and 
extensive  spreads  of  level  though  high  ground  ;  hiUs  and  dales  are 
thickly  or  wildlv  planted  ;  and  mountain  streams,  made  ron^h  and 
interesting  by  the  stony  impediments  in  their  course,  seek  their  way 
through  the  bending  and  shivered  banks  and  fantastic  woods  ;  some- 
times  leaping  over  an  unusually  steep  barrier.  The  waterfiJls  send 
their  chaiings  among  the  woods  and  hollows,  which  on  all  sides^  and 
at  a  distance,  reply  ;  and  these  voices  of  nature,  together  with  the 
nearly  similar  noise  of  the  rustling  trees*  or  the  crackling  of  their 
knotted  arms  in  the  blast,  are  the  only,  or  the  overmastering  sounds 
that  disturb  the  solitude. 

Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  this  fine  scenerv,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  the  last  residence  on  earth  of  a  lady  not 
unknown  in  the  literary  world.  In  fkct,  the  present  proprietor  is  a 
Mr.  Tighe  ;  and  here  the  gentle  author  of  *  Psyche,'  that  gentle- 
man's aunt  by  marriage,  breathed  the  last  notes  of  her  femminely 
sweet  song,  and  the  last  breath  of  a  life  she  was  almost  too  good 
and  pure  to  have  longer  breathed,  in  a  bad  and  gross  world.  Here 
she  sang,  in  sighings  of  the  heart,  her  last  melancholy  farewell  to  the 
'  Odours  of  Spring' ;  and,  alas,  the  flowers  she  addressed  had  not 
wssted  their  perfume  till  they  were  trannlanted  to  her  gprave.  A 
beautiful  girl,  long  the  humble  protlffee  of  the  minstrel,  culled  them 
with  her  young  hands,  and  in  recollection  of  notes  that  the  silent 
tongue  had  once  murmured,  placed  them  on  her  bed  of  day,  and 
thus  in  the  tears  of  beauty  and  of  youthful  sorrow,  they  were  there 
nurtured.  The  gfrave  is  one  of  many  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
village  that  skirts  the  domain.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  that  have  been  partially  converted  into  a 
church,  reverently  throw  their  mantle  of  tender  shadow  over  it : 
simple  primroses  and  daisies  now  blossom  round.  It  is  «  place  for 
the  grave  of  a  poetess. 

But,  when  Tresham  visited  this  district,  it  had,  for  him,  the  single 
yet  abundant  interest  of  its  own  beauty.  Hven  as  he  approached  it, 
the  introductory  scenery  grew  hir  and  enchanting.  The  country 
outside  of  Kilkenny  was  uniform  ;  bnt  at  last,  trom  the  highest 
point  of  a  rough,  mountain -road«  his  eye  was  at  once  flung  over  a 
semicircular  extent  of  hill,  dell,  and  mountain,  broken  into  every 
desirable  shape  of  the  picturesoue,  and  thrown  and  tossed  about,  as 
if  in  the  awful  sportiveness  or  the  creating  hand.  Hill  bestrode 
hill,  the  guardian  giants  of  the  race  appearing  pale  and  mysterious 
in  the  distance  ;  while  through  the  miost,  in  the  depths  of  a  spacious 
valley,  the  lady  Nore  curved  on  her  graceful  course. 

It  was  the  first  approach  of  an  unusually  fine  evening  in 
September,  and  the  red  sun,  setting  over  an  extreme  vista  at 
Tresham's  back,  lackered  all  the  opposite  scene  with  gold :  pro. 
ducing,  at  the  same  time,  those  stretching  shadows  that  make  evening 
the  painter's  best  hour  for  ^e  study  of  his  chiaro-wuro.  At  every 
turn  of  this  road  the  scene  only  changed  into  another  mode  of 
beauty.  From  a  nearer  point  appeared  the  lowly  village  of  Inisti. 
ogue  ;  a  few  white  cottages,  glinting,  like  white  stones,  at  the  bases. 
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«m1  in  the  mighty  embrftce  of  hilU,  richly  planted.  Its  light  and 
not  inelegant  bridp^  spanned  the  crystal  rirer,  groups  and  groups  of 
trees  massing  behind  it ;  and,  over  all,  the  high  grounds  of  Wood- 
stock rising  m  continued  and  variegated  foliage.  Tears  of  pleasure 
filled  Tresham's  eyes.  He  fblt  it  was  happiness  to  live  in  so  fair  a 
world ;  alas  ! — he  eigoyed  the  scene  as  ir  he  had  been  doomed  to 
eiyoy  it."* 

Amidst  these  quiet  haunts,  Banim  loved  to  linger. 
The  first  round  of  lifers  great  ladder  of  fiime  was>  he  fancied, 
passed,  and  the  jostling  crowd  who,  panting  and  eager, 
thronged  its  foot,  were  no  longer  to  be  feared ;  and  day  dreams, 
such  as  onlv  the  young  poet  knows,  made  bright  and  joyous 
the  hopeful  musings  of  that  autumn  after  he  had  seen 
'*one  of  his  sky-rockets  to  off.''  It  was  not  that  he  felt 
unwilling  still  to  labor,  and  fast,  and  watch,  and  watt.  Fame 
to  him  was  like  that  image  of  Love  in  Oondibert — and  made  all 
and  everything  bright  and  sunny — 

"As  if  the  thing  beloved  were  all  a  Saint, 
And  every  place  she  entered  were  a  shrine.*' 
The  sad  times  of  walking  about  the  streets  for  lack  of  lodg- 
ing— of  "  whistling  for  want  of  a  dinner,"  were  past — but  the 
strong  will,  the  earnest  love  of  literature,  were  true  and  daring 
as  ever.  Plays,  Essays,  Novels,  and  Poems  were  designed, 
and  talked  over,  with  Michael,  who  was  the  confident  now  as 
ever. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  genius  which  constitutes 
the  Dramatist  is  nearly  akin  to  that  which  forms  the  Novelist ; 
and  in  discussing  the  plans  of  his  future  life  with  his  brother, 
Banim  resolved  to  mace  his  next  venture  as  a  writer  of  Irish 
fiction.  At  this  period,  1821,  Miss  Edgeworth  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  the  public  taste  as  the  best  and  only  Irish 
novelist.  That  reputation  which  she  had  obtained  through 
the  Tales  of  FashionabU  Ljfey  and  through  the  Moral  Tales ^ 
was  out-topped  by  the  success  of  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bidls^  and 
of  Castle  Raekreni,  These,  however,  were  but  the  elegant  draw- 
ing-room portraitures  of  Irish  life  and  character,  which  might 
be  represented  in  conjunction  with  the  performances  of  that 
femous  bear,  in  She  Stoops  to  Chnauer,  who  only  "  danced  to 
the  gentcelest  tunes."  They  wanted  vigor  and  individuality,  and 
were  entirely  deficient  in  that  dramatic  power,  without  which 
anv  (most  of  all  an  Irish)  novel  must  be  weak.  Admirably  as 
Miss  Edgeworth's  genius  might  qualify  her  for  the  composition 

*  See  «*  Tales  By  The  0*Hara  Family,**  Vol.  IT.  p.  362.    Ed.  1825. 
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of  her  inimitable  fictions  inculcating  moral  precepts ;  excellently 
as  she  might  construct  that  most  diflBcult  of  literary  labors — a 
story  for  children,  or  for  young  people^ — she  wanted  many,  very 
many  attributes  peculiar  to  that  phase  of  genios  which  can  obtain, 
and  keep  secure,  the  title  of  tie  Irish  novelist  Banim  knew  well 
that  his  country-woman  possessed  ability  of  a  very  high,  and 
uolished  order ;  he  felt  that  in  entering  upon  the  world  of 
literature  as  a  writer  of  Irish  fiction,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
take  his  place  beside,  if  not  above  one  who  enjoyed  all  that 
strength  which  is  derived,  in  literary  matters,  from  a  pre-occo- 
patiou  in  the  public  mind.  He  was  fully  impressed  with  all 
the  might  and  force  of  these  facts,  but  Sir  Walter  was  his  ideal 
of  a  National  Novelist;  than  this  ideal  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
similar than  that  discoverable  in  the  style  and  tone  of  the  works 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Banim  had  known  the  people  of  whom 
he  desired  to  write  from  childhood ;  he  wished,  like  Gait,  to 
draw  his  scenes  and  plots  from  the  characters  and  events  fur- 
nished by  the  every  day  world  around  him.  As  we  shall, 
hereafter,  in  this  portion  of  his  biography,  learn,  he  thought 
that  from  the  body  of  his  acquaintances,  the  "  studies''  for  many 
novels  might  be  made.  The  scenery  of  his  native  county,  and 
various  portions  of  his  native  city,  were  to  form  his  still  life — 
they  but  required  careful  description,  to  become  the  external 
nature  of  his  fictions.  The  human  nature  he  would  find  in 
the  humor,  in  the  pathos,  in  the  tender  hearts,  or  in  the  wild 
fierce  passions  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  Koman  Catholics  were  just  com ' 
mencing  to  make  their  chains  "clank  o'er  their  rags;'* 
the  battle  against  Tithes  was  being  fought;  O'Connell 
had  not,  as  Sydney  Smith  ?aid,  "lapsed;''  the  reign  of 
Captain  Rock  was  flourishing,  and  all  the  wild  nature 
of  the  people  was  aroused.  Banim's  feelings  were  in  unison 
with  those  which  actuated  the  great  mass  of  his  country- 
men. In  religion  and  in  politics  he  was  with  them ;  Tithes 
were  an  abomination;  the  Established  Church  an  incubus; 
the  Penal  Laws  were  meant  solely  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  as  a  religious  creed,  and  thinking  thus, 
Banim  resolved  to  attempt  that  which  many  others  have  tried 
to  accomplish — to  raise  the  national  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  other  lands,  by  a  portrayal  of  the  people  as  they  really 
were,  but  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charges 
of  violence  and  bloodthirstiness,  by  showing,  in  the  course  (rf 
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the  fiction,  the  various  causes  which  he  supposed  concurred  to 
draw  forth,  and  foster  these  evil  qualities.      He  fancied  that 
of  the  lawlessness  of  the  peasant  he  could  discover  the  actuat- 
ing  principle,  in  that  bitter  thought  of  Shylocky  which  teaches 
that  those  oppressed  will  in  their  turn  oppress ;  and  he  longed 
to  be  their  champion.     The  Irishman  had  been  the  blunderer 
of  the  stage  for  years — his  stupidity  being  only  equalled  by 
his  vulgarity  and  coarseness  : — not  alone  on  the  stage  was  he 
misrepresented — the  novelists  had  likewise  held  him  up  to 
ridicule — he  was  their  butt  or  their  adventurer — a  species  of 
co-mingled    Gil   Bias   and   Fanillo    Gonzales — speaking    a 
barbarous  EugUsh  with  a  most  abominable  brogue — and  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  drama  or  of  fiction,  the  only  moderately 
fair  portraiture,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Tales  By  The 
GHara  Family,  of  an  Irishman,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sir 
Callaghan  ffBrallaghan  of  Macklin's*  Love-a-la-ilode,  and  in 
the  Sir  Lucius  (f  Trigger  of  The  Rivals,      Whether  Banim 
knew   these  mistakes  of  former  writers,  or  whether  he  was 
incited  in  his  project  by  the  success  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  is 
now  a  question  of  little  moment.  Doubtless  he  knew  that  half 
the  merit  of  Sir  Walter^s  wonderful  fictions  consisted  in  their 
nationality,  their  naturalness,  and  their  truthfulness.  Fielding, 
and  SmoUett,  and  Macklin,  had  caricatured  the  Scottish  charac- 
ter in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  towards  our 
own  countrymen ;  yet  despite  the  ridicule  of  the  older  wits, 
Scottish  character  will  be  truly  understood,  and  from  Oldbuck 
and  Bumbiediies  ;  from  BailUe  Nichol  Jarvie — "rest  and  bless 
him,"  and  Caleb  BaUlerston — from  Rob  Roy  and  Jeanie  Beans, 
from  all  so  dissimilar,  and  yet  so  Scottish  in  their  individuality, 
the  world  has  learned  to  know  Scotland,  in  her  people,  and  to 
accomplish  such  a  work  as  this  for  Ireland,  was  the  great  aim 
of  Banim's  efibrts — the  object  which  from  this  period,  and  at 
all  after  times,  was  ever  honestly  before  him.     We  are  here 
writing  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  become  an  Irish 
novelist,  and  are  now  but  recording  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
projected  works, — hereafter  we  shall,  in  the  proper  place,  dis- 
cuss the  various  topics  connected  with  the  tone  and  style  of 
composition  marking  these  excellent  fictions. 

'  Much  as  Banim  longed  to   become  the  novelist  of  Ireland, 
yet  knowing  the  great   difficulties   to    be   encountered   and 

*  For  a  memoir  of  Macklin,  see  Ibtsb  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  III. 
No.  12,  p.  857. 
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sarmounted,  he  hesitated^  and  feared,  and  doabted.  Whilst 
roaming  through  the  demesne  of  Woodstock,  whilst  revelling 
mentally  amongst  the  various  scenes  of  sjlvan  loveKness  of 
the  landscapes  around  Inistiogae,  he  spoke  of  ali  his  hopes 
and  fears  to  his  brother  Michael.  Mickad  was  all  oouiage 
and  trustful  aspiration*  From  the  period  at  which  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s  '^  English  Aeademj/'* 
he  had  been  engaged  in  business  as  an  assistant  to  his  fa^er. 
He  had  been^  as  we  already  seen»  the  constant  ooirrespondent 
and  adviser  of  John :  he  knew  little  of  books,  but  much 
of  the  men  who  formed  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  These  wore 
prepiselj  the  men  who  were  to  makeup  the  characters  of 
John's  projected  novels.  Michael  urged  his  broths  to  pro- 
ceed :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  literary  jealousies,  the  carp- 
ing, the  injustice  which  must  be  encount^ed  in  working  one's 
way  to  the  public  ey^  He  believed  in  John's  genius;  he 
had  gloried  in  his  progress;  he  had  been  his  confident  in  his 
unhappy  first  love  ;t  he  had  been  his  nurse  in  the  long  and 
terrible  sickness  succeeding  the  death  of  Anne  D  ;  and 
now  he  was  his  best  and  truest  friend,  for  he  kept  him 
firmly  fixed  to  one  plan,  of  many,  promising  suoeesa.  They 
talked  pf  plots  and  scenes;  thev  repeated  old  stories,  and 
criticized  th^ir  adap<jabi]ity  for  the  novel  or  romance;  and 
thus  Michael  became  coQjSrmed  in  his  estimate  of  his  biothei^s 
genius,  and  John  leaned  the  areat  advantage  to  be  derived 
&om  the  iudgement,  and  kind,  duA  honest  mtieism  of  MichaeL 
And  he  learned  more: — ^in  discussing  their  pkm%  and  in 
relating  the  country  tales  that  seemed  most  smted  for  John's 
purpose,  Michad  related  one  particular  story  so  well,  so 
clearly,  so  graphically,  and  with  so  genuine  a  pathos^  that 
John  determined  upon  venturing  all  his  hopes  of  success  in 
an  Irish  Novel — a  novel  to  be  written  in  separate  talesi — one, 
at  least,  of  which  should  be  written  by  Michad — and  thus, 
amid  the  green  fields  of  Inistiogue,  were  the  Tales  By  Tke 
CfHara  Family  planned,  and  a  joint  system  of  writing  com- 
menced, which  rivalled  in  popularity  the  Comiefhwry  Tales  of 
the  Sisters  Lee.     Michael  was  unwilling  to  join  his  brother 

*  See  Iribb  QoAaTSRLT  Bsvibw»  VoL  IV.  No.  14»  p.  27B.    Art. 
**  John  Banim.    Fart  1.* 

t  See  Irish  Qvartkrlt  Retiew»  Vol.  IV.  Ko.  14,  p.  296,    Art. 
*•  John  Banim.    Part  I.** 
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in  this  plan ;  he  doubted  his  ability ;  a  book^  and  printers, 
were  awful  things  in  his  eyes — but  John  insisted — ^implored : 
he  would  correct;  he  would  be  in  London^  Michael  would 
serve  him  by  shortening  his  work — the  "  filling  stviff'  of  the 
volumes  would  be  supplied  by  Michael's  story  if  it  served  no 
other  purpose;  the  story  was  a  good  one, — he  might  depend 
on  John's  judgment  for  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  commence  composing 
forthwith,  Michael  to  write  the  story  he  had  told  to  John, 
John  to  prepare  the  other  tales  necessary  to  complete  the 
ordinary  three  volumes — and  each  was  to  submit  nis  work 
to  the  judgement  and  correction  of  the  other. 

This  joint  plan  having  been  arranged,  another  joint  plan 
was  to  be  undertaken,  in  which  John  was  to  appear  as  chief 
actor.  In  his  wanderings  around  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inistiogue  he  had  selected,  as  his  chief  resting  place,  the  house 
of  John  Euth  of  Cappagh,  a  very  old  and  steady  friend  of  his 
father.  John  Auth  was  what  is^  or  used  to  be,  called  a 
"  gentleman  farmer  ;'*  one  of  those  who  with  good  land  and 
low  rents  made  up  the  somewhat  spendthrift  race  of  Irish 
'' strong  farmers.''  His  house  was  well  built,  and 
warmly  thatched ;  it  had  its  fool ;  its  lame  cook ;  its  herd  of 
hangers  on ;  its  guests  whose  days  were  idleness  and  whose 
nights  were  too  frequently  drunken  revels.  He  was  amongst 
the  last  of  his  class,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  in  this  age 
of  staidy  sober.  Incumbered  Estates  purchased  farms  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  causes  which  conduced  to  make  Irish 
"gentlemen  farmers,"  incumbered  landholders,  we  here  insert 
from  Tie  Nawlans,  Banim's  sketch  of  Aby  Nowlan,  the 
original  being  a  cousin  and  neighbour  of  John  Buth : — 

''He  was  the  first  Boman  Oaitholic  'gentleman  farmer'  of  the 
district,  inheriting,  almost  undividedly,  the  profit  rents  of  many 
farms  taken  from  time  to  time  by  his  father,  at  very  low  terms  and 
on  very  long  leases,  tilled  and  cnltiyated  with  skill  and  industry,  and 
at  last  brought  to  such  perfection,  as  on  his  death-bed  to  leave  the 
prematore  old  man  the  willing  of  almost  a  real  estate  of  about  one 
thousand  a  year.  And,  bv  the  will  he  made,  old  Nowlan  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  tne  importance  of  his  acquisitions :  for,  in 
imitation  of  the  proprietors  of  real  estates  around  him,  he  would 
have,  in  his  eldest  son,  a  representative  also ;  while  three  other 
sons,  Daniel  among  the  number,  were  left  but  scantily  portioned  ; 
Morrongh,  the  second,  being  apprenticed  to  a  sadler  m  Limerick, 
and,  when  out  of  his  time,  turned  off  to  shift  for  himself  upon  three 
hundred  pounds  and  a  blessing ;  Davy,  the  third,  similarly  disposed 
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of  <  in  the  grocer;  line  ;'  and  Daniel,  the  youngest^  favoured^  at  the 
same  rent  under  which  the  old  man  himself  held  it,  with  a  lease  of 
part  of  the  ground  on  which  we  now  see  him  living  and  thriving, 
and  whichj  mdeed,  was  the  beginning  of  his  prosperitj. 

In  fact,  a  gentleman,  <  a  real  gentleman,*  old  Nowlan  would  leave 
behind  him  in  the  person  of  '  Alasther  Aby ;'  and  it  was  not  bj  in- 
dependence alone,  but  by  education  and  accomplishments  too,  he 
sought  to  confer  this  character.  For  himself,  who  had  the  making  of 
the  estate,  with  his  own  two  hands, late  and  early,  through  fair  weather 
and  foul,  'thelarnin*  would  have  been  no  use  to  hiro,  and  might 
have  proved  an  injury ;  but  the  son  who  was  to  get  all  ready  made  to 
his  hand  and  live  the  life  of  any  gentleman  upon  it,  why  it  well  became 
him  to  put  something  besides  his  mark  to  a  leai»e  or  a  receipt,  and 
to  be  able  to  read  any  book  that  mi^ht  come  in  the  way,  and  to 
keep  his  accounts  in  •  pin-writin,*  rather  than  on  *  a  tally,*  and  to 
have  a  word  in  his  cheek  before  the  best  in  the  land ;  nay,  to 
understand  the  soggarth's  Latin  itself>  and  not  '  to  have  it  thrun 
away  upon  him,  like  a  cow  or  a  horse.' 

But  old  Nowlan's  endeavours,  in  this  second  view,  were  not  as 
successful  as  his  previous  industry ;  he  found  it  easier  to  make  a 
thousand  a  year  for  his  son,  than  to  make  that  son  a  scholar  or  a 
gentleman.  In  vain  did  he  send  him  to  the  best  schoob  in 
Limerick  ;  *  Masther  Aby*  either  learned  nothing  in  them«  or  did 
not  stay  in  them  long  enough  to  learn  any  thing.  Sometimes  he 
was  turned  home,  like  an  incurable  out  of  an  hospital ;  sometimes  he 
caine  home  of  his  own  accord,  and,  without  speaking  a  word^  or 
showing  the  least  change  in  a  face  always,  from  youth  to  old  i^, 
unchangeable,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his  father's  parlour ;  and, 
more  than  once  when  the  old  fellow  thought  that  by  dint  of  a  good 
horsewhip,  he  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  return  to  his 
*  schoolin,'  that  is,  when  after  a  sound  flogging  he  had  shut  the  door 
in  his  face,  '  the  young  master*  has  been  discovered,  months  after, 
quietly  passing  his  days  under  the  roof  of  some  distant  tenant ;  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleepinj; ;  whenever  it  was  possible,  riding  a  horse  ; 
and  scarcely  ever  opening  his  heavy-lipped  mouth  to  a  creature 
around  him. 

In  wrath  and  stern  resolve,  old  Nowlan  fell  upon  a  plan,  suggested 
by  an  action  he  had  seen  performed  by  the  blockhead  himseu.  At 
ai)out  twelve  years  of  age,  Aby  was  well  skilled  in  dogs  of  all  degree, 
and  there  was  a  certain  pointer  of  his  kennel  which  took  an  objection 
to  breakfast  on  •  stirabout,'  iust  at  the  very  time,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  animal's  real  or  supposed  state  of  body,  stirabout 
was  deemed,  by  good  judges,  its  best  diet.  So  soon  as,  after 
repeated  efforts,  Aby  saw  that  the  dog  would  not  share  the  break- 
fast of  its  brother»and-sister  dogs,  he  was  observed  silently  to  un- 
chain it,  lead  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard,  secure  it  to  a  large 
stone,  place  before  it  a  platter  of  the  objectionable  food,  stand  by 
until  a  reasonable  time  was  afTorded  for  dog  or  man  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  and  then  flog  it  with  a  steady  hand,  again  adjust 
the  platter,  again  stand  inactive,  again  flog,  flog,  and  so  continue, 
until  some  kinder-heurted  person  beguiled  him  from  his  employment, 
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or  until  his  father,  at  last  recognizing  the  matter,  came  out  with 
another  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  not  for  the  dog,  but  for  the  dog's 
master.  » 

And  on  this  hint,  old  Nowlan  acted  in  resolute  prosecution  of  his 
plan  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  scholar.  Mounting  a  good  horse,  be 
rode,  not  to  the  ablest,  but  to  the  severest  pedagogue  in  Limerick, 
and  proposed  an  unusual  pension  for  Aby's  board  and  education, 
on  the  following  provisioes ;  that,  first,  Aby  should  get  neither 
breakfast  nor  dinner  until  he  had  previously  breakfasted  •  dacently* 
on  his  morning  and  afternoon  tasks,  or  else  upon  three  distinct 
whippings,  morning  and  evening;  second,  that,  to  prevent  elope- 
ment during  the  day,  he  should  be  chained  by  the  neck  and  leg  to  a 
block  of  wood  sufficiently  large  and  heavy  to  hinder  him  from 
running,  or  even  walking  fast ;  and,  thirdly,  that  to  guard  against 
the  like  accident  at  night,  all  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt,  should  be 
taken  from  him,  as  he  lay  down  in  bed,  and  not  restored  until  the 
chain  and  log  were  in  waiting  for  re-adjustment  at  the  hour  of 
getting  up:  <an  if  the  bouchal  won't  ate  his  stirabout  now,'  said 
old  Nowlan,  when  the  bargain  was  ended,  and  Aby  regularly  installed 
in  hLi  log  and  fetters,  '  why,  he  may  just  folly  his  own  likins.' — And, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
tinremitting  watchfulness  and  attentions  of  the  pedagogue,  'the 
bouchal'  did  contrive  to  '  folly  his  own  likins :'  for,  upon  a  winter's 
morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  his  father 
had  left  him  in  the  school,  a  vision  of  '  the  young  masther,*  habited 
solely  in  a  draggle-tailed  shirt,  appeared  walking  up  to  the  house,  just 
as  the  old  farmer  was  on  his  way  to  a  fair  at  Nenagh  ;  so  they  met 
in  the  little  avenue,  and  Aby's  first  salute  from  his  affectionate 
parent  was  a  lash  across  his  shoulders,  at  which,  wincing  somewhat, 
he  turned  down  the  avenue  again,  and  showed  symptoms  of  a  retreat 
to  a  tenant's  house ;  but  the  father  spurring  his  horse,  intercepted, 
and  by  words  and  continued  lashes,  exhorted  him  into  the  Limerick 
road,  kept  him  in  it  for  miles,  always  foiling  his  efforts  to  double  to 
the  right  or  left,  until,  as  Limerick  came  in  view,  Aby,  roused  to  a 
dogged  despair,  rushed  through  a  gap,  down  a  descent  to  the 
Shannon,  gained  the  river's  edge  beiore  his  father  could  baffle  his 
sudden  movement,  plunged  headlong  in,  and,  as  he  had  ever  been 
too  lazy  to  learn  to  swim,  would  most  certainly  have  been  drowned, 
but  that  a  fisherman's  cot  paddled  to  his  assistance,  picked  him  up, 
and  returned  him  to  the  arms  of  his  now  afflicted  and  remorseful 
parent. 

This  was  his  last  trial.  From  this  day  out,  Aby  never  saw  the 
loathsome  interior  of  a  school ;  though,  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
his  dreams  often  surrounded  him  with  itsvillanous  circumstantiality. 
Old  Nowlan,  in  addition  to  his  caution  of  his  former  pertinacity, 
consoled  his  heart  with  various  reflections ;  such  as,  when  he  was 
cross — 'hard  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  iv  a  sow's  ear  ; — hard  to 
dbraw  blood  from  a  turnip  ;  man  proposes,  Qod  disposes :'  or,  when 
he  recollected  that  Aby  could  indeed  write  a  tolerably  fair  hand,  and 
read  a  book  without  much  coughing  and  hemming,  and,  fair  time 
being  allowed,  and  no  hurry — work  out   a  sum  upon  a  slate  to  the 
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effect  of — 'what  would  six  sacks  of  wheat  come  to  at — the  sack?* 
and  find  out  London  and  Dublin  upon  any  map  he  was  used  to,  with 
other  considerable  thines  ; — why,  when  the  old  man  took  this  to 
mind,  he  would  comfort  himself  with — '  half  a  loaf  b  betther  nor  no 
bread ; — take  an  inch  if  you  can't  get  an  ell ; — ^too  much  of  One  thing 
is  good  for  nothing ;'  &c.  &o. 

The  stupid  harmlessness  of  Aby's  character  had  further  influence 
on  the  natural  feelings  of  the  parent :  '  avoch,  poor  boy,  there 
wasn't  a  bit  of  bad  in  him  ;  an'  the  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
any  how ; — an'  he  was  no  sich  omadhaun,  neither ;  smorai  water 
runs  deep :  he  could  see  as  far  into  a  milestone  as  another :  he 
knew  more  nor  a  cow  did  of  a  bad  shilfin' ;  lare  him  to  himself; 
jist  let  well  enough  alone  ;  you'll  nerer  see  him  atin'  parin'-stones 
for  phayties ;' — and  in  time,  this  negative  admiration  amounted  to 
real  love  ;  even  of  the  dolt's  clumsy  person,  set  features,  and  staiinr 
eyes,  the  father  became  fond ;  nor  was  Al^'s  tacitumitv  any  check 
on  tiieir  fire-side  communions ;  for,  just  as  one  can  taUc  for  hours 
to  a  dog,  in  imaginary  rephr  to  its  set  gaze,  or  the  wigging  of  its  tail, 
old  Nowlan  easily  managed  long  conferences  with  his  ekkst  son. 

In  a  word,  *  Masther  Aby'  was  a  mere  animal  of  a  very  inoffensive* 
and  perhaps  amiable  class  ;  not  a  fool,  that  gives  no  idea  of  him ; 
an  animal  is  the  word.  An  animal  with  an  animal's  wants,  and 
with  no  mental  stimulus  to  strive  for  any  thing  beyond  thetr  grati- 
fication  ;  and  with  an  antmaTs  passions,  of  course.  For  example ; 
he  was  but  eighteen  when  one  of  his  father's-»(dainr-maids  we  were 
about  to  sav,  but  that  it  involves  a  usual  contradiction,)— one  of  his 
father's  dairy- women,  then,  went  to  the  priest  to  make  a  certain 
acknowledgment  in  which  he  was  concerned ;  within  the  next  year 
old  Nowlan  became  the  grandsire  of  two  more  children,  by  different 
mothers;  soon  after  his  death,  'the  new  masther,'  at  flve-and- 
twenty,  had  installed  in  his  kitchen,  as  servants,  those  three  women, 
while  a  finer  lady  played  sultana  over  them  all,  and  the  sultan's 
visits  were  known  to  be  extended  to  the  dwelKngs  of  more  than 
one  other  pretty  woman,  girl  or  wife,  on  his  hrms ;  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  whole  set,  with  their  whole  brood,  were  to  be  found 
ejected  out  of  his  house  or  their  father's  houses,  and  established,  rent 
free,  and  more  than  that,  in  separate  cottages,  all  around,  while  a 
new  and  younger  set,  still  with  a  temporary  '  Mrs.  Nowlan,' supplied 
their  places,  only,  in  turn  to  share  their  destiny ;  and  this  system, 
until  about  fifty,  when  we  have  most  to  do  with  him,  '  Masther  Aby', 
as  all  the  oountry-people  of  his  own  age,  or  older,  still  called  him, 
formally  kept  up  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear,  resulting 
from  it,  this  was  the  system  that  gave  cause  for  some  of  the  doub^ 
expressed  by  the  neighbours  as  to  John  Nowlan's  chance  of  being 
much  the  better  of  an  adoption  into  the  traces  of  his  uncle. 

Other  domestic  courses  added  to  such  doubts.  Aby  Nowlan  had, 
in  common  with  his  ftkther,  an  ambition  to  be  thought  a  gentleman ; 
but  he  manifested  it  in  a  tamer  and  more  slavish  way  than  his  father 
would  have  done.  To  wear,  Hke  '  Square  Adams,*  (meaning  Squire 
Adams)  of  '  Mount-Nelson,' — (or  some  such  ridiculous  name  con- 
ferred on  a  bit  of  barren  ground  once  called  Killavochery,  or  Ballr- 
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brcKshlehiiiy  or  CooIkYO^rlicfa,  and  BttU  sarroanded  by  similar 
ones) — ^to  wear  like  him^  who  was  the  county  magistrate^  before 
mentioned,  a  very  blue  shinioe  coat  with  very  bright  buttons,  a 
canary-coloured  waistcoat,  top-boots,  and  fawn-coloured  small- 
clothes ;  to  ride,  like  him,  a  good  hunter  to  every  hunt,  and  like 
himj  and»  especiallv,  to  him,  and  his  nine  sons,  and  score  friends,  to 
give  ereat  meat  dmners,  and  *  lashins'  of  claret,  port  and  sherry, 
and  fSl  in  the  timid  hope  of  being  recognized  as  the  boon>companion, 
and  no  more,  of  a  man  of  less  actual  wealth,  and  of  no  more  actual 
rank  tiian  himself;  this  was  the  weak,  mean,  and  superfluous  wav  in 
which  stupid  Aby  Nowlan  tried  to  become  a  gentleman.  And,  to 
his  heart's  content,  the  '  quality'  aUowed  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  day  after  day,  nig^ht  after  night,  *  Square'  Adams,  and  his 
ranting  and  roaring,  cursmg  and  swearing,  sons  and  cousins,  friends 
and  followers, — (himself  as  gpreat  a  roarer  and  blasphemer  as  any 
amongst  them)  would  honour  <  the  bachelor's  house'  with  their  noise, 
voracity,  guzzling  and  dnmkeoness  ;  while  '  Mrs.  Nowlan'  had  a 
numerous  circle  to  tea  above  stairs^  the  maather  gloated,  with 
staring  eyes,  and  with  scarce  a  word  in  his  cheek,  on  all  this  glory, 
in  the  nariour ;  so  that  his  candle  thus  lighted  at  both  ends  blazed 
away  famously.'*  • 

John  fiuth  had  been  unlike  his  eoafii%  the  original  of  this 
sketch ;  he  had  not  hem  a  drankard^  but  he  had  heen  some- 
what unfortunate  in  his  farming  speculations^  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  raise  himself  into  competence  when  he  had  once  fallen 
from  its  position.  But  in  the  incident  of  Banim's  life  which  we 
are  aboiit  to  relate^  this  circumstance  weighed  lightly  with  him. 
John  Buth  had  three  daughters — all  pretty,  and  well 
educated  for  their  position  in  life.  Banim^  as  their  father^s 
guest,  was  frequently  their  companion :  he  was  not  the  iiery- 

souled  adorer  of  the  days  when  he  wooed  Anne  D ;  the 

hurd  and  iron  realities  of  his  life  in  DubKn  had  taught  him,  that 
k>Te  which  begins  without  calculating  upon  mutton  chops, 
lodgings  and  coal,  is  likely  to  expire  in  the  daily  struggle  for  the 
procuring  of  these  necessaries — ^yet  he  was  ardent  enough  to 
JO?e  the  youngest  daughter  of  his  host — even  though  she  were 
dowerless.  He  had  known  Ellen  Buth  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  when  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her.  He  did  not  ask 
hex  then  to  Qiany  him ;  he  left  Kilkenny  for  Dublin ;  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  proposed  testimonial  commemorative 


•  See  "  The  Nowkns,"  Vol.  I.  p.  39.  Ed.  1827.  This  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  Banim  has  introduced  his  wife's  family  name :— for 
example,  in  *'  The  Fetches,**  he  gives  the  name  Ruth  to  his  heroine 
••  Anne.** 
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of  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth  to  Ireland,*  and  after 
arranging  his  affiiirs  in  Dublin,  preparatory  to  removing  to 
London,  he  returned  in  the  month  of  February,  1822,  to 
Kilkenny.  He  then  found  that  his  love  of  Ellen  Ruth  was  re* 
turned  by  an  affection  as  warm,  and  fond,  and  true  as  his  own ; 
and  after  a  courtship  of  less  than  five  months,  John  Banim  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  Ellen  Euth  in  her  nineteenth,  were 
married  on  the  27th  of  February,  1822.  A  pure  heart,  a 
sweet  kindly  face,  and  great  love  and  trust  in  her  husband,  were 
all  the  fortune  she  brought  him — and  as  we  recall  now  the 
patient  care,  the  tender,  never-flagging  zeal  with  whicli,  in  after 
years,  she  bore  her  part  as  wife,  and  nurse,  in  many  a  weary 
month  when  her  husband  slept  but  for  minutes,  to  awaken  to 
hours  of  agony,  we  can  apply  to  her  the  beautiful  lines  in 
Gerald  Massey's  Poor  Man* 9  VTife — 

"  Her  heart  it  was  lowly  as  muden's  might  be. 
But  hath  climbed  to  heroic  height* 
And  burn*d  like  a  shield  in  defence  of  me. 
On  the  sorest  field  of  fight  t 
And  startling  as  fire,  it  hath  often  flasht  up 
In  her  eyes,  the  good  heart  and  rare  I 
As  she  drank  down  her  naif  of  our  bitterest  cup. 
And  taught  me  how  to  bear." 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1822,  less  than  one  month  after 
their  marriage,  Banim  and  his  young  wife  set  out  for  London, 
really  to  seek  their  fortune.  To  the  student  of  literary 
history,  bow  mauy  memories  the  words  *'  seeking  his  fortune," 
and  ''settled  in  London,^'  bring  back  upon  the  mind.  Johnson 
rises  first — the  great,  heaving  figure  is  before  us — he  has  failed 
as  "  a  domony,  mon,  a  domony  that  keeped  a  schulc  and 
cawed  it  an  acawdemie," — his  weary  ye^rs  of  sorrowful  youth, 
and  disappointed  early  manhood  are  past,  and  now  he  seeks 
but  bread  by  the  labor  of  his  brain.  David  Ghirrick,  with 
his  skipping  step,  and  bright  black  eye,  can  work  his  way, 
and  his  little  vanities  but  help  him  onward ;  but  the  deep, 
loving  soul,  with  thoughts  and  hopes  for  all,  is  gloomy,  and 
distressed ;  he  lives  somehow,  "  genteely,^'  at  an  eight- 
penny  "  ordinary,"  "  with  good  company,  sir  /'  and  he  hangs 
about  Cave's  at  St.  John's  Gate.  He  hopes  on,  he  calls  upon 
Wilcox  the   bookseller,    with   a  letter  of  introi! notion,  and 

•  See  Irish  Quabtbrly  Review,  Vol.,  iv.  No.  15,  p.  556,  Art. 
**  John  Banim,  Part  II." 
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requests  employment  as  a  literary  man ;  Wilcox  looks  at  him, 
measures  his  burly  frame,  scans  his  heavy  face,  and  tells  him 
he  had  better  ^'  buy  a  porter's  knot.''  But  he  still  perseveres  ; 
he  has  a  poem  with  him,  an  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and 
Dodsley  liking  it  publishes  it  for  him,  and  when  his  London 
appeared,  Samuel  Johnson  was  ''  settled  in  London/' 
Goldsmith  comes  next  to  London,  poor  Goldsmith,  his  has 
been  a  wild,  wandering  life ;  but  man,  and  woman,  age  and 
youth,  had  ever  loved  him  as  he  loved  them  ;  he  is  at  first  an 
usher  in  a  school  ;  what  he  thought  of  that  employment  he 
has  told  us  in  his  Zi/e  of  a  PAiloscfpAical  Vagabond  ;  he  leaves 
the  school  and  sets  up  as  a  physician  at  Bankside,  and  he 
''  has  plenty  of  patients  but  no  fees."  He  too  hangs  about  the 
publisners ;  a  little  pock-marked  man,  very  shabby  indeed,  for 
this  was  before  the  days  of  William  Fiiby  the  tailor,  and  the 
'*  peach-coloured  suit ;"  but  he  work's  on,  as  he  ever  did, 
hopefully,  giving  pence  in  charity  when  he  himself  lived 
on  pennies.  And  when  the  World  thought  Sterne  a  great 
novelist,  thought  Beattie  a  great  poet,  thought  Kelly  a  great 
comic  writer,  God  knows  poor  Goldsmith  might  have  dis- 
paired,  even  if  Newbery  had  not  retained  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  for  two  years,  even  if  Coleman  had  not  thought  so  meanly 
of  his  play,  as  to  refuse  to  paint  a  new  scene  for  a  thing  which 
he  was  sure  must  be  damned.  These  woes  he  suffered 
before  he  was  "  settled  in  London,"  and  yet  Oliver  Goldsmith 
died  £2,000  in  debt — truly  we  may  exclaim  with  Johnson, 
"  was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?"  Then  Tom  Moore  goes 
to  London;  bright-souled  Tom,  with  his  light  purse,  his 
glowing  fancy  and  his  loving  heart;  he  had  no  dark  days  save 
when  he  wanted  a  new  coat ;  he  forgot  this  care  too  in  a  supper 
with  '^  Incledon  and  Irish  Johnson,"  and  thought  of  it  only 
when  he  was  asked  to  dine  by  '*  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
an  English  woman,  but  she  has  an  Iri^h  heart ;"  he  is  happy 
because  the  Prince  accepts  the  dedication  of  Jnacreon,  and 
•  thus  Tom  Moore  is  "  settled  in  Loudon."  Gerald  Griffin  goes  to 
Jjondon;  aboy, fresh  from  the  bloomingfields  of  his  native  place, 
founding  his  hopes  of  success  upon  his  tragedies  Aguire,  and 
Gisifipus  ;  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  with  no  friend  in  all 
the  great  city  save  one — John  IBanim.  What  a  struggle  was 
his  ?  ''  Cheated  abominably"  by  Magazines  to  which  he  had 
contributed  ;  translating  a  "  volume  and  a-halfof  one  of 
Prevot's  works  for  two  guineas ;"  disgusted  with  his  employ- 
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mentsi  ''there  was  so  much  shuffling  and  shabby  woA/* 
bat  yet  he  was  ever  hopeful,  and  Gterald  Griffin  was  only 
**  settled  in  London''  when  his  CoUegiam  appeared,  and  as  his 
other  novels  were  written  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  so  this 
was  written  '^  against  the  printer,"  and  as  it  was  required. 

These  are  the  memories  which  arise  as  we  record  the  going 
forth  of  John  Banim  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  and  to 
obtain  a  home  for  his  wife  in  that  unknown  place*  And  truly 
his  home  was  her  home — ^they  had  no  home  save  his,  save  that 
home  which  he  should  procure,  and  support  by  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  and  with  a  hurried  leave-taking  they  quitted  the  old  folks 
at  Gappagha  and  Kilkenny.  It  was  a  speedy  farewell,  but  one 
in  which  good  wishes  came  from  the  souls  of  the  home-stayers. 
There  was  only  the  God  bless  you,  of  the  father  and  mother ; 
the  God  speed  ye,  of  the  neighbour;  the  Gh)d  be  with  ye,  ik 
Michael  and  the  sisters — ^and  last  but  not  least,  the  firm  graro 
of  the  hand,  and  the  honest  smile  of  the  servant,  as  she  half 
laughingly,  half  weepingly  said-^''  More  power  to  you,  Mistlier 
John.''  And  so,  passing  from  the  scene  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
John  Banim  went  forth  to  London ;  and  as  he  and  his  wife 
moved  away  towards  that  vast  city  of  all  earthly  evil  and  good, 
th^  proved  the  beautifoUest  thing  in  all  the  world — ^woman,  in 
her  blooming  youth,  clinging  to  man  in  the  strength  and  energy 
of  genius — two  whose  hearts  beat  but  as  one,  whose  life  was 
Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love — ^Faith  in  the  bliss  of  to-day — 
Hojpe  in  the  work  of  the  dreuny  fiature — ^Love  in  all  times 
ana  in  afl  fortunes.  And  as  they  entered  the  city,  so  they 
entered  the  reality  of  Life,  and  began  to  learn  that  solemn 
truth  of  Goethe — ''  Ernst  ist  das  Leben/' 

He  arrived  with  his  wife  in  the  metropolis  on  the  28rd  of 
March,  18£2.  He  had  no  friend  in  all  tliat  world,  he  had 
very  little  money,  but  he  possessed  all  the  courage  that  ever 
dwells  in  th9  strong,  deep  heart  of  genius-^and  he  required 
all,  its  fullest,  sustainment.  Most  literary  men  have  com- 
menced the  stmj^le  of  London  life  with  no  clainis  upon  their 
exertion  save  their  own  needs ;  and  in  the  from  hand  to  mouth 
existence  of  a  young  adventurer,  who  must  be  prepared  to 
wade  and  buffet  in  the  tide  of  men  around  him,  ere  he  can 
hope  to  swim  smoothly  along  the  deep,  broad  stream  of  popu- 
larity, this  circumstance  of  being  sole  is  of  great  importance ; 
it  eases  the  load  of  anxiety  and  care,  and  be  such  a  young  man's 
course  right  or  wrong,  he  knows  that  in  his  failure  he  alone 
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can  floffer;  if  he  Buoeeed^  his  reward  must  be  in  the  hereafter 
of  a  future  fame^  and  in  the  love  of  a  wife  wooed  and  won 
ia  days  not  perhaps  happier,  but  more  secure  in  that  realized 
famo— a  good  name  with,  as  Goldsmith  said)  the  author's 
**  real  patrons — the  book-sellers.^' 

Banim»  however,  thought  not  of  these  things.  Forth  from 
home  he  went,  with  his  young  wife,  and  his  &rst  residence  in 
London,  was  sit  No,  7,  Amelia  Place,  Brompton — the  house  in 
which  John  Philpot  Curran  had  Uved  the  last  months  of 
his  life — the  house  in  which  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1817,  and  which  John  Banim  entered,  as  a  resident,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1822.  It  was  the  last  of  a  row  of  nine 
houses,  and  around  it  were  green  and  pleasant  field?,  and  a 
nursery  garden,  which  now  forms  the  ground  of  Pelham  Cres- 
cent. Banim  was  elated  at  gaining  possession  of  these  lodg- 
ings,— his  first  pilgrimage  in  London,  (every  literary  man  who 
is  worth  the  name,  has  some  long-selected  spot  in  London,  to 
which  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  on  his  first  visit,)  had  been  to 
the  scene  of  Gurran's  death, — ^a  lodging  bill  was  in  the  window, 
"  V  as  he  afterwards  said,  ^'bolted  in,  I  took  the  rooms  at 
once,  that  I  might  dream  of  Ireland,  with  the  glory  and  halo 
of  Gurran's  memory  around  me."  Here,  amidst  the  semi- 
mrality  of  a  London  suburb,  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  he 
thus,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  de9r  friends  in  Kilkenny,  des- 
cribe his  lodgings,  and  relates  the  feelings  and  emotions  with 
which  his  heaurt  is  filled : — 

''  London,  7  Amelia  Place,  FuUam  Boad. 
MarcA  80^>i,  1822. 
My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

We  got  into  London  on  Monday  evening.  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday  we  spent  lodging  hunting.  We  settled 
here  on  vesterday.  We  are  pleasantly  situated  as  regards 
accommodation ;  and  when  I  retire  to  the  back  drawingroom, 
which  I  have  fixed  upon  for  my  study,  I  am  as  (^uiet  as  if  I 
were  in  a  wood.  Exclusive  of  the  conveniencies  I  enjoy, 
there  is  a  charm  attached  to  my  abode,  that  recommended  it 
to  me  above  all  others ;  I  breathe  the  very  air  of  inspiration, 
I  sit  in  the  same  chair,  I  lounge  on  the  same  sofa,  and  think, 
read,  and  write  in  the  very  study  where  John  Philpot  Gurran 
sat,  lounged,  and  thought. 

Four  years  of  the  latter  part  of  this  great  man's  life  were 
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spent  in  the  rooms  I  now  occupy.  His  thongbts,  even  yet, 
perhaps^  float  about  my  little  study ;  and  wben  I  lock  tbe 
door^  and  sit  down,  I  almost  imagine  I  can  get  them  into  a 
coraer  and  make  them  my  own.*' 

The  day  following  that  on  which  he  entered  these  lodgings, 
he  commenced  preparations  for  a  vigorous  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  author.  He  details  to  Michael,  in  the  following 
letter,  the  course  which  he  bad  adopted  "  to  keep"  as  he  said, 
"  the  fire  in  and  the  spit  turning.'* 

One  can  fancy  the  brave,  true-hearted  "country  boy,"  sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table,  with  a  good  appetite,  in  which  ''  Ellen 
keeps  him  in  countenance,'*  earnestly  searching  the  advertise- 
ments of  Tie  limes  for  some  employment  that  might  i^uit  him ; 
and  wondering,  Uke  Tom  Pinch,  that  so  many  people  wanted 
what  others  offered  to  supplyt  yet  apparently  the  parties  never 
met.  We  can  fancy  him,  after  a  fortnight  of  these  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  expectations  had  elapsed,  writing  thus  so  heartily, 
and  honestly,  as  be  ever  wrote,  to  Michael : — 

''London,  April 4ith,  1822. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Do  not  be  so  uneasy  about  me ;  lam  in  the  receipt  of  a 
weekly  stipend,  that  is,  paid  weekly,  but  it  is  a  settled  annuity, 
which  keeps  the  pot  boiling  very  well. 

As  soon  as  I  was  fixed,  I  took  up  a  newspaper,  looked  over 
the  advertisements,  saw  a  new  periodical  advertised,  wrote 
immediately  to  the  proprietors,  furnishing  some  specimens  of 
my  capability ;  was  treated  with  immediate  attention,  and  soon 
engaged,  and  I  am  right  well  pleased  with  the  concern  alto- 
gether. 

And  now  you  must  praise  me,  and  say  that  I  have  not 
succeeded  badly  at  the  outset,  considering  that  T  am  only  an 
Irish  country  boy. 

I  work  hard  to  be  sure,  to  meet  my  engagement ;  it  is  what 
I  expected,  and  what  I  like. — I  am  not  indebted  to  a  single 
introductory  letter  :  this  to  me  is  delightful — to  work  one's 
own  way,  without  incurring  obligation,  sweetens  labour. 

I  was  at  frork  the  second  day  after  I  got  into  a  fixed  abode. 
I  will  take  amusement,  when  I  can  do  so  consistently  with  my 
industry  :  plenty  of  time  for  that, — in  the  mean  while,  I  repeat 
it,  is  it  not  delightful  to  feel  myself  getting  on  in  a  strange 
world,  by  my  own  efforts  alone  ? 
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The  expense  of  travelliug  has  been  very  greats  and  the  cost 
of  living  here,  out  of  all  proportion  with  Kilkenny.  Then  why, 
joa  will  say,  saddle  yourself  with  a  responsibility  to  create 
the  expense?  My  dear  Michael,  this  is  my  answer — I  have 
purchased  by  my  outlay,  rational  happiness,  settled  habits, 
and  a  continual  stimalus  to  future  exertion.  With  the  money 
I  have  expended  I  am  as  happy  as  any  fellow  can  be,  in  my 
humble  sphere.  I  am  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  My 
appetite  may  be  said  to  be  too  voracious  for  my  income, — and 
further,  Ellen  keeps  me  in  countenance  in  this  respect.  I  go 
to  bed  earlyi  rise  early,  drink  nothing  but  water  or  tea ;  work 
^th  a  liking  for  it,  all  the  day  long,  and  I  have  my  cheerful 
fireside,  with  a  companion  thereat  whose  smile  cheers  me  after 
my  toil." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  month  of  April,  and  early  in 
the  July  following  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Literary 
Heguter^  was  started,  and  Banim  was  engaged  upon  its  staff, 
and  was  also  occasionally  employed  as  its  editor.  This  was  his 
first  step  as  a  literary  man  in  London,  and  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  fortunate  one,  for  it  proved  to  him  that  "  a  country  boy'* 
might  succeed  had  he  but  abihty  and  industry  \  and  in  reply  to 
some  anxious  questions  of  Michael's,  regarding  his  position  and 
prospects,  he  wrote  thus :— • 

''London,  July  9.1  th,  1822. 
My  Dear  Michael, 

Tour  affectionate  queries  shall  be  answered.  I  am  well  off, 
better  then  I  deserve  to  be ;  with  a  rational  prospect  of  doing 
gradually  better.  I  am  a  more  industrious  fellow  than  I  was 
ever  before.  It  is  my  delight;  it  agrees  with  me.  My 
health  is  good ;  my  domestic  happiness  equal  to  my  anticipa- 
tion. My  time  is  my  own ;  that  is,  I  can  apportion  it  as  I  please, 
consistently  with  my  duties ;  and  I  patiently  and  resolutely 
await  the  coming  of  events.'' 

Amidst  all  his  own  cares  and  wants,  he  was  at  this  early 
period  as  anxious  to  serve  a  young  man,  a  young  Irishman  in 
particular,  who  needed  assistance,  as  in  after  days,  when  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  fame,  and  of  his  influence,  he  aided  Gerald 
Griffin  with  that  heart-whole  kindness  which  caused  Gerald 
to  write  from  London  to  his  brother,  ^'  what  should  I  have  done 
if  I  had  not  met  Banim — mark  me,  that  is  a  man,  almost  the 
only  one  I  met  here  .''  Indeed  he  was  never  weary  of  assist- 
54? 
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ing  a  needy  brother  by  advice^  and  by  kind  words  spoken  in 
their  favor  to  those  who  could  really  advance  them;  and  money 
too^  he  would  give,  bat  he  had  it  rarely  to  spare :  he  was  not, 
however,  inclined  to  encourage  the  folly  of  those  who  consider 
that  London  is  a  city  where  wealth  can  be  made,  in  any 
profession,  or  walk  of  life,  without  energy  and  patience :  the 
following  letter  to  Michael  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
treatment  of  a  young  Irishman  who  had  requested  his  counsel 
and  direction,on  certain  matters  connected  with  a  proposed  visit 
to  London  in  search  of  employment,  as  an  apothecaries'  assist- 
ant. The  plain  good  sense  of  the  letter  is  very  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  young  gentlemen  of  large  aspirations,  but  small 
experience,  who  fancy  that  an  Lishman  in  London  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  clever  fellow,  and  must  excel  the  natives  of 
England  or  Scotland  :  Banim  wrote  thus : — 

''London,  August  8^,  1822. 
My  Dear  Michael, 

Your  inclosure  from  Mr.  Mac  Oawly  is  curious :  let  me 
quote  for  you ;  he  requests  me  to  enquire  into  the  stat«  of  the 
medical  profession  in  London  ;  and  says,  *  would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  acquaint  me  if  there  are  facilities  to  Irishmen, 
to  obtain  appointments  at  the  housed  of  apothecaries  V 

What  the  deuce !  (Lord  forgive  me)  nonsensical  work  is  this 
he  gives  me  to  do  P  By  what  means  am  I  to  make  out  that 
vaguely  generalised  study — the  state  of  the  medical  profession  in 
London  r  What  does  he,  or  what  can  he  mean  by  facilities  to 
Irishmen,  to  become  druggists'  assistants?  Have  they  not 
the  same  facilities  possessed  by  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  any 
men  ?  I  think  I  would  not  be  serving  Mr.  Mac  Gawly,  did  I 
induce  him  to  venture  over  here.  Depend  on  it,  he  would 
find  it  hard,  even  had  he  every  facility,  to  pound  his  way 
through  the  bustling  and  shouldering  of  this  place  of  rivalry. 

Banim^s  prospects  were  now  becoming  brighter ;  he  had 
been  engaged  on  other  periodicals,  through  the  ability 
which  had  distinguished  his  contributions  to  The  LUeranf 
Register :  so  far  he  had  been  fortunate,  but  his  wife  became  ill, 
her  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1822,  she  was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child.  These  combined 
sorrows  were  the  clouds  of  his  married  life ;  but  yet  he  bore  up 
against  them  hopefully,  manfully,  above  all  Christianly.  M 
to-day  were  dark,  to-morrow  might  be  sunny,  and  his  life  was 
as  that  shown  in  the  stanza  of  ohakspere, — 
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"  O  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  d&j, 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun^ 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away/' 

His  present  griefs  and  future  hopes  were  thus  told  by  him 
to  Michael,  and  short  as  the  letter  is^  there  shines  a  noble, 
beautiful  heart  through  every  sentiment  which  it  contains : — 

"  London,  November  iZnd,  1822. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Ellen  has  just  escaped  with  her  life, — her  confinement  was 
premature,  and  our  lovely  little  infant  came  into  the  world,  still- 
born. My  expenses  have  been  great,  between  nurse,  doctor, 
and  apothecary. — But  God  has  done  all  for  me;  notwithstanding 
that  I  have  encountered  real  difficulties,  I  may  say  I  enjoy 
absolute  comfort.  I  can  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  every 
shilling  circumstances  require,  and  my  purse  is  never  positively 
empty. 

Uonceive  how  grateful  I  ought  to  be  to  heaven  for  my  real 
independence,  hardly  earned,  but  the  sweeter  for  that  very 
reason. 

My  salary  has  been  increased,  and  I  earn  something  by 
contributing  to  other  periodicals.'^ 

Mrs.  Banim  regained  her  health  very  slowly.  Constant  labor 
of  the  brain  was  required  from  the  young  husband,  that  money 
might  be  procured  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  his 
wife*s  illness.  We  know  nothing  more  interesting,  in  the 
whole  wide  range  of  literary  biography,  than  the  account 
given  by  Banim,  in  the  following  letter  to  Michael,  of  his 
position.  It  is  not  painful,  or  disagreeable  in  its  details  of 
an  honest,  poor  man's  needs;  for  the  sorrows  of  the  time  are 
relieved  by  the  hope,  and  trust,  and  content  by  which  he  is 
sustained,  and  he  required  all  his  cheerfulness :  he  wrote  in  a 
house  where  his  wife  lay  ill — when  his  servant  lay  sick;  he  was  at 
his  desk  about  fourteen  hours  each  day ;  he  had  '^  doctors, 
and  their  bills,  galore -y^  *  and  now  it  was  that  he  found  the 
usefulness  of  the  stem  discipb'ne  of  the  time  when  he  walked 
about  the  streets  for  want  of  a  bed,  and  whistled  for  his  din- 
ner. There  is  a  charming,  loveable,  honest  simplicity  in  the 
confession — that  much  as  he  loved  a  glass  of  punch,  he  never  has 

*  i.  e.  in  plent/. 
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it  now  ;  and  one  can  sappose  that  as  he  wrote  he  recalled 
the  happy  evenings  when  with  his  father,  and  Michael, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  sat  by  ''the  little  octagon  table" 
in  the  old  man's  "  sanctum  sanctorum/'  when  the  pleasant 
jokes  went  round  with  the  bottle  ;*  and  things  were  somewhat 
changed,  for — "  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  sir,  if  I  do  not  ply  and 
teaze  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool,  the  fire  should 
go  out,  and  the  spit  not  turn."  The  letter  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  the  following,  and  was  written  about  a  month  after 
Mrs.  Banim*s  premature  confinement  : — 

''  London,  December  2Znd,  1822. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  sit  down  to  reply  to  two  letters  of  your's  for  which  I  am 
in  your  debt. 

Ellen  continues  to   go  on  tolerably,  though  not  as  rapidly 
as  my  opinion  of  her  constitution  led  me  to  hope. 

You  say  you  will  favor  me  with  your  cordial  criti- 
cisms. My  dear  brother,  you  could  not  more  materially  serve 
me.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  throw  ofl*  all  the  matters  for  the 
'  ]tegister,'  as  I  do  this  letter,  and  without  half  my  present 
stimulus  or  purpose. — I  must  write— must  stuff  the  gaping 
maw  of  that  weekly  glutton,  with  any  thing,  to  fill  it.  Pages, 
pages,  that  is  the  cry.  Well,  too  well  I  feel  convinced  that 
part,  often  the  whole  of  every  packet,  I  shoot  off  at  the  office, 
is  bad  meagre  stuff.  But  here  is  my  difficulty.  I  have  not 
time  to  hunt  for  these  parts,  in  order  to  fix  them  and  avoid 
their  repetition.  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  sir,  if  I  do  not  ply 
and  teaze  the  brain,  as  wooUcombers  teaze  wool,  the  fire 
should  go  out,  and  the  spit  could  not  turn- 
By  e-the-bye,  I  am  held  pretty  light  at  present.  My  poor 
Ellen  is  ill,  and  my  very  good  servant,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  my  difficulties,  has  got  some  confounded  stop- 
page in  her  throat,  and  is  in  bed  too,  not  able  to  swallow. 
Matters  have  been  thus  for  a  week  back,  and  we  have  doctors 
and  their  bills  galore.  To  meet  the  unavoidable  increase  of 
outlay,  I  am  obliged  to  knuckle  down  to  my  work,  and  to 
live  close — close,  myself.  You  may  remember,  I  used  to 
like  a  cheerful  glass.  Not  one  libation  now,  even  to  the 
temperate  fireside  Bacchus.  I  am  in  great  spirits  for  all  that, 
I  am  always  so,  thank  God  for  it." 

*  See  Ibish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  p.  534. 
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These  labors  here  recorded — ^this  **  teazing  the  brain/'  this 
"  knuckling  down  to  his  work/*  this  "  living  close,  close/'  at 
length  produced  its  inevitable  results,  and  the  poor,  brave 
heart  whilst  stout  as  ever,  was  overcome  by  the  necessities  of 
the  weaker  frame — the  sword   was   out  wearing  the  sheath.* 

In  the  hour  of  his  utmost  extremity,  at  the  time  when 
Banim  most  required  health  and  energy,  a  terrible  sickness 
settled  upon  him,  the  malady  of  his  life  began,  and  to  him 


*  This  OTer-taxing  of  the  mind,  and  its  effects,  are  thus  viyidly  painted 
bj  the  Bey.  Dr.  Newman  : — 

**  As  the  great  man's  guest  must  produce  his  good  stories  or  songs 
at  the  cTening  banquet,  as  the  platform  orator  exhibits  his  telling  facts 
at  mid-day,  so  the  journalist  lies  under  the  stem  obligation  of  extern- 
porising  his  lucid  Tiews,  leading  ideas,  and  nutshell  truths  for  the 
breakfast  table.  The  very  nature  of  periodical  literature,  broken  into 
smaU  wholes,  and  demanded  punctuaUy  to  an  hour,  involves  this  ex- 
tempore philosophy.  *  Almost  aU  the  Ramblers,*  says  Boswell  of 
Johnson,  *  were  written  just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press  ;  he  sent 
a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an  essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder 
while  the  former  part  of  it  was  printing.'  Few  men  have  the  gifts  of 
Johnson,  who  to  great  vigour  and  resource  of  intellect,  when  it  was 
fairly  roused,  united  a  rare  common-sense  and  a  conscientious  regard  for 
veracity,  which  preserved  him  from  flippancy  or  extravagance  in  writing. 
Few  men  are  Johnsons  ;  yet  how  many  men  at  this  day  are  assailed  by 
incessant  demands  on  their  mental  powers,  which  only  a  productiveness 
like  his  could  suitably  supply  I  There  is  a  demand  for  a  reckless 
originality  of  thought,  and  a  sparkling  plausibility  of  argument,  which 
he  would  have  despised,  even  if  he  could  have  displayed  ;  a  demand  for 
crude  theory  and  unsound  philosophy,  rather  than  none  at  all.  It  is  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  the  '  Quid  novi  ?*  of  the  Areopagus,  and  it  must 
have  an  answer.  Men  must  be  found,  who  can  treat,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, like  the  Athenian  Sophist,  de  omni  scibUi, 

*  Orammatlcus,  Rhetor,  Georaetres,  Pictor,  AlipteA, 
Augur,  Sctioenobates,  Medicus,  Magus,  omnia  novlt. 

I  am  speaking  of  such  writers  with  a  feeling  of  real  sympathy  for 
men  who  are  under  the  rod  of  a  cruel  slavery.  I  have  never  been  in  such 
circumstances  myself,  nor  in  the  temptations  which  they  involve  ;  but 
most  men  who  have  luid  to  do  with  composition,  must  know  the  distress 
which  at  times  it  occasions  them  to  have  to  write — a  distress  sometimes 
so  keen  and  so  specific,  that  it  resembles  nothing  else  than  bodiiy  pain. 
That  pain  is  the  token  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  ;  and  if  works 
done  comparatively  at  leisure  involve  such  mental  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, what  must  be  the  toil  of  those  whose  intellects  are  to  be  flaunted 
daily  before  the  public  in  fuU  dress,  and  that  dress  ever  new  and  varied, 
and  spun,  like  the  silk-worm's,  out  of  themselves!"— See  **  Discourse* 
on  the  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education.  Addressed  to  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin."  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D  D.,  President  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip 
Neri.  Dublin  :  Duffy.  1862.  Preface,  p.  xxvi.  We  quote  this  booit 
merely  for  the  particular  passage  above  given. 
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the  awful  truth  of  Gowper^s   lines   was  taught  by   a  fierce 
discipline  of  agony — 

^'£ead  ye  that  run  the  awful  truth. 
With  which  I  charge  my  page; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth, 
And  at  the  root  of  age." 

Early  in  the  year  1828  the  racking  pains  which  had  afflicted 
him  during  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  death  of  Anne 
D     '    ,  returned  with  all  their  violence.* 

The  tortures  which  he  endured,  in  head  and  limbs,  were 
increased  by  the  thought  that  a  delicate  wife  was  now 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and,  as  a 

"  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow,'* 

his  physician  ordered  an  entire  cessation  of  all  literary  employ- 
ments. This  was  a  woful  sentence.  It  meant  that  he  must 
consign  himself  to  beggary — or  become,  with  his  wife,  a  bur^ 
then  upon  his  father,  to  whom  it  had  been  his  earnest  hope 
that  he  might,  at  no  distant  period,  be  an  assistance.  All 
was  dark  and  gloomy  around  him  now,  and  at  the  very  time 
too  when  success  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.  The  des- 
pondency of  his  first  sickness  returned  :  no  hope — no  rest — 
pain  by  day — pain  by  night — pain  even  in  dreams — and  waking 
hours  but  offering  objects  to  rend  the  heart, — for  as  time 
passed  on,  he  fancied  that  his  position  with  the  publishers  and 
the  readers  became  weaker  and  more  uncertain. 

He  wrote  at  length  to  his  father  informing  him  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  stating  that  he  feared  he  should  be  forced  to  claim 
the  shelter  of  his  roof  for  himself  and  for  his  wife ;  to  whom 
could  he  fly  from  pain  and  want,  but  to  those  for  whom  every 
pulse  of  his  heart  had  ever  beat  warmly,  in  the  dawn  of  fame 
and  manhood  as  in  the  days  of  hopeful,  dreaming,  loving  youth. 

He  was,  however,  spared  the  sorrow  of  this  return  to  Kil- 
kenny.  With  rest,  and  skilful  medical  attendance  he  was,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  months,  restored  to  health — ^and  with  the 
first  indication  of  its  return,  he  thus,  with  a  buoyant  spirit, 
writes  to  his  father : — 

"  We  are  wrong  to  anticipate  twenty  cloudy  days,  because 
one  is  overcast — Praises  be  to  heaven,  I  am  better  and  likely  to 
mend — MySangrado  frightened  himself  and  frightened  me,  and 

*  See  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  U.  p.  900. 
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I  terrified  yoa  all  at  home  too  much — ^I  must  not^  however^ 
write  80  constantly;  I  must  devote  four  hours  per  diem  to 
exercise,  for  some  time/' 

Whilst  writing  thus  hopefully  of  his  health,  his  means  of 
support  were  much  diminished.  He  was  unable  to  spend 
sufficient  lime  at  his  desk  to  keep  up  his  connection  with  the 
periodical  press  as  in  the  days  before  his  illness,  and  therefore 
he  was  forced  to  endure  many  wants,  many  privations.  But, 
as  usual,  he  hoped,  and  as  his  connection  with  the  weekly  press 
decreased,  he  became  a  more  regular,  and  better  paid  contributor 
to  the  monthlies.  This  circumstance  was  advantageous  to  him 
in  one  very  important  particular — his  work  was  no  longer  task 
work,  filling  stuff,  struck  off  for  the  printer,  and  against  time, 
and  he  had  therefore  leisure  to  produce  papers  of  a  more  finish- 
ed, and  more  carefully  written  character.  With  recovered 
health  he  changed  his  residence  from  7  Amelia  Place  to  13 
Brompton  Grove,  where  he  hadfor  neighbours,  in  Grove  House, 
first  William  Wilberforce,  and  secondly  William  Jerdan,  the 
well  known  editor  of  TAe  Literary  GazeUe.^ 

His  leisure,  shortly  after  taking  possession  of  these  lodgings, 
was  rendered  still  greater  by  the  termination  of  IJie  Literary 
Begiiter^  which  closed  its  publication  with  the  44th  number, 
in  May,  1823. 

With  leisure  came  back  the  old  love  of  dramatic  poetry,  and 
amidst  his  other  occupations  he  found  time  to  compose  a  tragedy 
which  he  entitled  The  FrodigaL  The  plot  was  well  conceived, 
the  situations  most  effective,  and  the  language  was  glowing,  yet 
vigorous.  The  chief  character,  Tii^Pro^a/,  resolves  to  murder 
his  father;  he  is  led  on  by  passion ;  the  perpetration  of  the  crime 
is  checked  by  remorse,  and  in  the  moment  of  committal  the 
foul  design  is  abandoned.  The  Prodigal  was  accepted  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  parts  were  cast  for  Kean  and  Toung. 

Banim  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  his  tragedy  accepted 
when  there  arrived  to  him  from  the  county  Limerick,  bearing  a 
letter  of  introduction,  a  healthy-looking,  handsome  youth,  who 
had  come  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  and  to  secure  his  fame 


*  No.  13,  Brompton  Grove  was  lately  occupied  by  a  stone-mason. 
Gerald  Griffin  succeeded  Banim  in  these  lodgings,  which  are  separated 
from  Grove  House  only  by  Hermitage  Lane — which  takes  its  name  from 
The  Hermitage — ^the  house  occupied  by  Madame  Catalan!,  during  her 
residence  in  England.  It  was,  after  she  left  it,  converted  into  a  private 
lunatic  asylum. 
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by  the  sale  or  representation  of  two  tragedies,  which  he  carrit^ 
with  him  from  his  native  place— it  was  poor  Gerald  Griffin — 
all  genius  and  hope — but  k rowing  as  little  of  London  or  the 
booksellers  as  Aid  Parson  Adams  when  he  commenced  that  fam- 
ous journey  to  tho  city  to  negociate  the  sale  of  his  two  volumes 
of  sermons.  Griffin  had  found  much  difficulty  in  discovering 
Banim'sresidence^andwhilstseekingitheheard  from  an  acquain- 
tance that  Banim  had  a  tragedy  in  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane,  entitled 
TheProdijal,  and  thus,  even  before  the  future  friends  had  spoken, 
one  of  Gerald's  hopes  was  crushed — he  had  a  tragedy  in  his 
trunk,  and  which  he  had  called  The  Prodigal  Son.  At  length 
the  two  poets  met,  and  Griffin,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  William, 
thus  describes  their  interview  : — 

'' London,  Dec.  29,  1823. 

My  Dear  William — I  mentioned  to  you  a  few  days  since, 
that  1  had  seen  Banim.  I  dined  with  him  on  Thursday ;  there 
were  Mrs  Banim, and  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
evening  enough.  He  had  read  Aguire  twice.  He  went  over 
it  scene  by  scene  with  me,  and  pointed  out  all  the  passages  he 
disliked.  He  then  gave  me  his  candid  opinion,  which  was, 
that  after  makiiig  those  alterations,  the  play  ought  to  be  accept- 
ed, and  to  succeed.  He  gave  it  very  high  praise  indeed, 
especially  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  which  he  said  could  not  be 
better.  Parts  of  the  others  he  found  fault  with.  The  piece 
would  not  suffer  by  the  loss  of  those  passages,  as  he  thought 
the  acts  too  long.  He  recommended  me  to  persevere  in  writing 
for  the  stage,  and  if  I  did  so,  to  forswear  roses,  dewdrops,  and 
sunbeams  for  ever.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Vespers  of 
Palermo  told  me  this  before.  Poetry  is  not  listened  to  on  the 
stage  here.  I  could  not  on  the  whole,  have  expected  Banim 
to  act  a  more  friendly  or  generous  part  than  he  has  done.  On 
the  second  day  I  called  on  him,  (Saturday)  he  made  me  stop 
to  dinner.  I  put  the  direct  question  to  him,  whether  from 
what  he  had  seen  it  was  his  real  opinion  that  I  should  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  dramatist.  His  reply  was,  that  he  thought  I  had 
every  claim,  and  since  I  had  dealt  so  candidly  with  him,  be 
advised  me  to  write  on,  and  that  he  would  do  every  thing  for 
any  piece  I  wished  to  bring  forward,  that  he  would  do  if  it  was 
his  own.  With  respect  to  the  present  piece,  he  advised  me  to 
leave  it  in  *  *  *^  s  hands  until  he  sends  it  to  me,  and  not  call 
or  write  to  him.     If  he  knows  any  thing  of  him,  he  says  he 
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will  keep  and  pl«iy  it.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  see  Banim 
first.  In  that  case  I  should  long  since  have  known  its  fate,  as 
he  could  have  procured  me  an  answer  from  the  committee  in 
ten  days.  With  regard  to  his  present  views,  he  has  placed  me 
on  ray  honour  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  them,  therefore  on  that 
subject  I  can  say  nothing;  but  I  may  talk  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
as  I  had  before  heard  of  it.  You  recollect  I  mentioned  the 
coincidence  in  name  with  a  play  of  mine.  I  asked  him  about 
it-  He  showed  me  sketches  of  it  in  his  note  book.  The  story 
is  the  same  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  same  place,  so  that  all 
my  fine  visions  are  knocked  on  the  head  there.  He  also  lent 
me  part  of  another  manuscript  tragedy  of  his  which  will  come 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  in  which  I  found  the  counterpart  of  my 
character  of  Canabe.  Is  not  this  vexatious?  but  enough  of 
theatricals  as  Lucy  calls  them.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  me  if  I  could  keep  my  lodgings  for  some  time,  as  with  such 
a  friend  as  Banim,  acquainted  in  the  first  literary  circles  in 
London,  and  willing  to  give  me  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  eventual  success.  He  is  in  high 
estimation  at  the  theatres,  and  says  he  will  procure  me  an  an- 
swer immediately,  to  any  piece  I  wish  to  present.  He  has  lent 
me  a  new  French  tragedy,  which  was  sent  him  by  Talma,  a 
very  fine  piece  as  far  as  I  have  read."* 

Banim  s  regard  for  GriflBn^s  interest  did  not  cease  here. 
The  letters  of  this  unhappy  man  of  genius  are  every  where 
filled  with  acknowledgments  of  his  kindness  towards  him. 
He  advised  him  in  his  literary  ventures.  Gerald  writes  to  his 
brother  William,  in  February  1824,  "  Banim  is  very  kind  to 
me.  On  my  calling  on  him,  he  urged  me  to  alter 'Aguire' in 
those  passages  he  pointed  out,  and  told  me  that  he  still 
persevered  in  his  opinions  of  it :  that  there  were  scenes  in  it, 
which  for  stage  effect,  and  every  requisite,  could  not  be  better." 
Again,  he  writes  :  "  I  had  a  visit  from  Banim  the  other  day. 
What  with  the  delays  and  disappointments  I  have  met  since  I 
came  here,  it  is  only  his  encouragement,  and  his  friendship, 
that  keep  hope  alive.*'  "  Banim's  friendship  I  find  every  day 
growing  more  ardent,  more  cordial  if  possible." 

Thus  this  true-souled  Irishman  acted.  He  did  not  fear  a 
rival — He  suggests  improvements  in  Grifiiii's  plays ;   *' Banim 


*  See  *'  Life  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.    By  his  Brother."     London  ; 
Simpkia  and  MarshaU.     1643.  p.  95. 
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made  me  an  offer  the  other  day,  which  will  be  of  more  im- 
mediate advantage  than  the  tragedy,  inasmuch  as  I  need  not 
abide  the  result.  He  desired  me  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
English  Opera  House.  When  I  have  it  finished  he  will  in- 
troduce me  to  Mr.  Arnold  of  Golden  Square,  the  proprietor, 
who  is  his  friend,  and  get  me  immediate  money  for  it  without 
waiting  its  performance.  Banim  offers  me  many  introductions. 
He  is  acquainted  with  Tom  Moore,  Campbell,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
and  others  of  celebrity.     What  would  I  have  doks  ip  I 

HAD  NOT  FOUND  BaNIM  ?  I  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  TIRED  Of 
TALKING  ABOUT  AND  THINKING  OF  BaNIH.  MaBK  MK  ! 
HE  IS  A  MAN — THE  ONLY  ONE  I  HAVE  MET  SINCE  I  HAVE 
LEFT  IRELAND,    ALMOST.'' 

Whilst  thus  active  in  kindness  and  good  offices  to  his  young 
friend,  Banim  was  pushhig  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He 
had  become  the  chief  adviser  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the  proprietor 
of  the  English  Opera  House,  and  contributed  many  operatic 
pieces  to  the  establishment.  These  were  but  the  things  of  an  hour 
and  are  now  forgotten ;  but  to  the  close  of  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  Arnold  he  found  him  liberal,  honorable,  and  a 
steady  friend. 

He  had  commenced  in  1828,  the  composition  of  his  in- 
tended novel,  and  had  written  to  Michael,  urging  him  to 
hasten  in  the  completion  of  his  story,  which  was,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  volumes.  Michael  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits.  From  morning 
till  night  he  was  engaged  behind  his  father's  counter,  and  in 
literary  composition    he    had   had,  since  leaving  school,  no 

f)ractice  beyond  drawing  up  a  business  account,  or  writing  a 
etter  to  John.  But  John  had  praised  his  talent  as  a  story- 
teller,  had  asked  him  to  write  a  tale  for  the  forthcoming  work; 
and  as  John,  a  judge  of  those  things — ^a  literary  man  himself 
— had  approved  his  efforts  thus,  he  determined  to  make  the 
required  attempt. 

But  how  was  the  attempt  to  be  made  ?  He  could  not 
start  from  a  customer  to  write  down  .  the  thought  of  the 
moment;  but  when  did  genius  ever  fail  in  expedient? 
Michael  Banim  had  naturally  a  good  memory ;  his  story  was  one 
founded  on  facts ;  and  accordingly  whilst  he  was  behind  the 
counter,  with  busy  hands  discharging  all  the  multifarious 
duties  of  a  shop-man  in  a  country  town,  his  fancy  was  busily 
at  work,  weaving  the  scenes   of  his  narrative,   and   when  he 
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retired  to  his  room  at  nighty  )ie  committed  the  already  fonned 
scenes  to  paper,  and  the  early  morning  generally  found  him 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  words,  and  thus  the  powerful  story 
entitled  CroAoore  qf  lie  Bill  Rook,  was  composed  and  written. 

The  first  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  transmitted  to 
John  for  penusal,  late  in  the  year  1823.  By  return  of  post,  a 
letter  of  praise  and  thanks  was  written  to  Michael,  entreaties 
for  more  were  pressingly  urged.  The  progress  of  the  com- 
position was  neoessamy  slow,  but  scrap  by  scrap  it  was  for- 
warded ;  and  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  John's  portion  of  the 
work.  The  Fetches  and  John  Doe^  were  sent  to  Michael,  each 
brother  acting  as  critic  to  the  other,  and  thus  the  nom  de 
plume,  HUes  By  The  O'Hara  Family,  was  in  every  point  a 
reality — John  taking  the  name  Abel  ffHara,  Michael  as- 
suming that  of  Barnes  QEara. 

The  brothers  commenced  their  joint  tales  in  182S,  and 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  months,  John's  letters  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  criticism  upon  his  own  and  his  brother's 
contributions  to  the  series.  Amongst  these  letters,  the 
following  is  the  most  important.  It  extends  to  fourteen 
pages  of  very  closely  written  letter  paper,  and  in  our  mind 
contains  the  whole  principle  of  the  novelist's  art.  It  is  valuable 
not  alone  to  the  young  novelist,  as  teaching  him  how  to  write, 
but  it  is  equally  useful  to  the  critic  and  to  the  reader,  as 
it  teaches  them  how  to  judge  and  how  to  appreciate.  It  was 
carefully  considered,  and  although  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1824,  was  not  concluded  until  the  4th  of  June  following. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  letter  is  not  a  didactic  essay, 
but  is  a  firiendly  communication  addressed  to  Michael,  and  is 
meant  to  convey  true  principles  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  finished 
styla  The  letter  is  remarkable  also  as  being  the  production 
of  a  man  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, yet  showing  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  all  the  secrets  of  construction  which  have  ren- 
dered the  novelsof  Scott  and  Gait  so  famou8,becauseso  life-like. 

This  letter,  too,  is  important,  as  it  gives  the  writer's  impres- 
sions of  his  literary  brethren.  He  had  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  supposing,  or  assuming  that  literary  men  are 
exactly  what  their  pecuSar  styles  of  composition  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  them  :  just  as  many  visitors  of  the  theatre 
assume  the  tragedian  to  be  a  grave,  austere  man ;  and  fancy 
the  comedian  is  all  fun  and  jokes,  when  in  the  quietude  of 
private  life. 
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The  passage  in  the  letter  which  refers  to  Washington  Irviog 
is  extremely  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  the  opinion  formed  by 
Banim  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  in  1824,  was  folly  supported 
by  the  testimony  recorded  by  Moore  in  1821.  Banim 
writes  : — "  I  have  had  opportunities  of  coming  into  dose 
contact  with  Geoffrey  Crayon,  he  is  natural  as  his  sketches — 
a  man  who  would  play  milA  a  child  on  a  carpet!^ 

How  exquisitely  this  passage,  in  italics,  supports  an  entry 
in  Moore's  Diary ^  relating  to  Irving.  Moore  and  ''  Bess/' 
have  resolved,  in  the  year  1821,  whilst  residing  near  Paris, 
to  give  a  children's  ball  in  honor  of  "  little  Tom's"  birth«day. 
The  children,  in  dancing,  have  shaken  the  floor  in  some  parts 
of  the  room,  and  what  follows  is  thus  described  by 
Moore : — 

'^  Our  dance  to  the  piano-forte  was  very  gay,  and  not  the 
less  so,  for  the  floor  giving  way  in  sundry  places ;  a  circle  of 
chalk  was  drawn  round  one  hole.  Dr.  ipunge  was  placed 
sentry  over  another,  and  whenever  there  was  a  new  crash, 
the  general  laugh  at  the  heavy  foot  that  produced  it  caused 
more  merriment  than  the  solidest  floor  in  Paris  could  have 
given  birth  to.  Sandwiches,  negus,  and  champaigne  crowned 
the  night,  and  we  did  not  separate  until  four  in  the  morning. 
Irmn(f9  humour  began  to  break  out  as  the  floor  broke  in,  and 
he  was  much  more  himself  than  ever  I  have  seen  himJ^' 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  London,  May  2fid,  1824. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  have  read  attentively,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the 

portion  of  the  tale  you  sent  me  by  J.  H .     So  far  as  it 

goes,  I  pronounce  that  you  have  been  successful.  Here  and 
there,  I  have  marked  such  particular  criticisms  as  struck  me, 
and  them  you  may  note  by  referring  to  the  margin.  I  send 
you  the  MSS.  of  my  tale,  and  I  request  your  severest 
criticisms;  scratch,  cut,  and  condemn  at  your  pleasure.  This 
is  the  first  copy.  Looking  over  it,  I  perceive  many  parts  that 
are  bad ;  send  it  back  when  you  can,  with  every  suggestion 
you  are  capable  of  making.  Bead  it  for  the  whole  family  in 
solemn  conclave.     Let  father,  mother,  Joanna  and  yourself 


*  See   '*  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas   Moore,*' 
Edited  bj  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Kussell,  Vol.  III.,  p.  213. 
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sit  in  judgment  on  it^  and  send  me  all  your  opinions 
sincerely  given. 

I  have  met  some  eminent  literary  characters  lately^  and^ 
many  of  whom  I  had  formed  high  notions,  fall  far  short 
of  my  expectations. 

I  wiU  say  no  more  about  these ;  and  at  your  peril  keep  my 
gossip  to  youn>'elf.  Hap  I  hap  I  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  edged  tools ;  a  chip,  from  an  angry  homme  de  lettres, 
would  cut  deep. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  coming  into  close  contact  with 
Geoffry  Crayon ;  he  is  as  natural  as  his  sketches — a  man 
who  would  play  with  a  child  on  the  carpet,  and  one  of  the 
few  literateurs  I  have  known,  whose  face  and  character  are  in 
sincere  keeping  with  his  talents. 

I  have  found,  that  to  write  fine  and  enthusiastic  passages 
in  a  book ;  to  deify  virtue  and  honor,  and  melt  with  pathos, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  a  heart.  Genius  is  frequently 
the  artificer ;  mimicing  rich  feelings  and  warmth  of  soul,  while 
the  writer  may  be  cold  and  vicious.  Put  it  out  of  your  head, 
that  genius  and  worth  always  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  reverse, 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  know,  alas  I  too  often. 

To  return  again  to  your  tale.  Two  of  the  personages  do 
not  stand  out  sufficiently  &om  the  canvass.  Aim  at  dis- 
tinctness and  at  individuality  of  character.  Open  Shakespeare, 
and  read  a  play  of  his,  then  turn  to  the  list  of  dramatis 
personse,   and  see  and  feel   what  he  has  done  in  this  way. 

Of  a  dozen  characters,  each  is  himself  alone.  Look  about 
you ;  bring  to  mind  the  persons  you  have  known,  call  them 
up  before  you ;  select  and  copy  them.  Never  give  a  person 
an  action  to  do,  who  is  not  a  legible  individual.  Make  that  a 
rule,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  primary  rule  with  novel 
writers. 

Suppose  one  was  to  get  a  sheet  of  paper ;  draw  up  thereon 
a  list  of  persons,  and  after  their  names,  write  down  what  kind 
of  human  beings  they  shall  be,  leaving  no  two  alike,  and  not 
one  generalised  or  undrawn.  After  Shakespeare,  Scott  is  the 
great  master-hand  of  character,  and  hence,  one  of  his  sources 
of  great  power.  To  shew  you  clearly  what  I  mean ;  not  a 
creature  we  ever  met  in  our  father's  penetralia,  resembled  the 
other.  There  might  be  somewhat  of  a  conventional,  outward 
similarity,  arising  from  their  pursuits,  habits,  and  amuse- 
ments being  similar ;  but  each  was,  notwithstanding,  distinct. 
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I  think  that  in  writing  a  tale,  eveiy  chanMster  in  it  should 
be  drawn  from  nature.  It  is  impossible  all  should  be  absolute 
originals.  Human  nature  being  thesanre,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  climes,  it  cannot  be  hoped  now-a-d^s,  that  a  writer  can 
be  the  discoverer  of  a  new  character.  It  can  be  no  more 
than  the  same  dough,  somewhat  differently  shaped.  Habits 
of  conntrj^,  habits  of  station,  habits  of  any  kind,  will  diversify; 
but  human  nature  is  the  same  now  that  it  ever  was.  I  say 
one  can  scarcely  draw  an  original  character ;  but  I  say,  draw 
like  nature ;  no  matter  what  kind  of  nature  you  draw  from, 
provided  that  the  hkeneas  be  not  that  of  a  disgusting  object. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  common-place  in  nature. 

i}ince  I  am  un  this,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  how  as  I  think, 
character  ought  to  be  marked.  Apart  from  propriety  of 
language  and  thought,  fit  words  and  fit  ideas  for  each  person, 
(and  by  the  way  lift  up  both  your  hands,  and  wonder  how 
Shakespeare  makes  his  people  walk  before  you  toMaiU  any 
other  means)  character  can  be  indited,  by  portraits  of  the  face 
and  person,  with  allusion  to  the  exfKression  and  conformation 
of  both ;  by  painting  dress,  by  describing  gait,  motion, 
gesticulation,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  sometimes.  I  here 
purposely  omit  the  downright  easy  way  of  telling  ixs  at  once, 
that  a  man  is  a  good,  or  a  wicKed  fellow.  If  you  sharpen 
your  eye  and  ear  on  these  points,  I  see  you  are  pretty  sharp 
already,  you  can,  either  from  your  recollections,  or  present 
and  future  study,  in  society,  and  among  men  and  women, 
every  hour  in  the  day,  gain  truth,  and  conviction,  and  pleasure. 

If  either  of  us  could  only  delineate  the  peculiarities  we 
daily  witness  in  those  we  meet,  success  wonld  be  the  result 
AH  will  appreciate  a  likeness ;  and  the  artist  who  can  convince 
every  beholder,  that  he  has  transferred  to  his  canvass,  each 
peculiar  mark  of  the  individual  he  paints,  will  be  praised,  and 
he  deserves  it, 

Eor  example,  only  draw  well  for  me  in  a  novel,  little  round- 

paunched,  puffing  Bofferson  M ,  who  used  to  lament  so 

pathetically  over  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  when  as  a 
member  of  his  yeomanry  corps,  he  was  ordered  to  mount 
guard.  Oive  me  the  clinging  of  his  wife  and  daughterst 
round  their  unwieldy,  asthmatic  warrior,  as  he  issued  forth,  to 
sit  all  night  before  a  good  fire  in  the  tholsel  of  Kilkenny, 
and  drink  his  punch  to  give  him  valour.  No  enemy  within 
forty  miles  of  him,  and  he,  doughty  hero,  physically  unable  to 
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raise  his  ponderous  musqaet  to  hi?  shoulder,  were  twentj 
rebel  pikes  coming  full  tilt  against  his  wizend. 

Many  of  his  brothers  in  arms  occur  to  my  mind  just  now. 

Johnny  M ^  the  linen  draper,  who  bore  no  good  will  to 

the  house  of  Hanover,  *  being  Protestants/  but  who,  to 
escape  the  very  improbable  fate,  of  being  hanged  as  a  papist 
on  the  permanent  gallows  at  the  gaol  door,  put  on  the  King's 
livery  and  groaned  and  sweated  beneath  the  King's  firelock — 

Johnny  M ,  whose  *  quick  march'  was  a  gouty  trot,  and 

who  would  not,  in  obedience  to  orders,  or  by  persuasion,  put 
a  bullet  into  his  gun,  lest,  in  his  own  words,  '  It  might  hurt 
somebody/ 

Paint  for  me  to  the  life,  our  old  parish  priest.  Father 
O'Donnell,  hat,  wig,  jock  coat,  worsted  stockings,  shoe 
buckles,  as  he  appeared  and  spoke,  when  he  patted  our  heads, 
and  approved  of  our  proficiency  in  catechism. 

Give  me  Tom  Guinn,  hat,  gaiters,  watch,  pipe,  and  his  horn 
tinder  box ;  his  peculiar  jokes,  his  frequent  big  words,  and 
his  gurgling  laugh  at  his  own  conceits.     For  a  reckless  bully, 

boy  and  man,  remember  Michael  B .  I  might,  but  I  will 

not  here,  increase  the  list. 

Get  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  any  of  the  persons  you  ever  knew ; 
put  them  into  scenes  fovourable  to  their  pecularities,  their  in- 
dividualities can  be  exemplified,  without  straining  after  the 
point ;  in  proper  situations,  set  them  talking  for  themselves ;  by 
their  own  word  of  mouth,  they  will  denote  their  own  character, 
better  than  any  description  from  your  pen ;  thus  will  you 
dramatise  your  tale,  and  faithful  drama  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  novel  writing.  Plot  is  an  inferior  consideration  to  drama, 
though  stiU  it  is  a  main  consideration. 

Do  not  say  that  I  am  dictatorial,  or  that  I  consider  you  to 
be  a  subject  for  a  drilling  ;  but  let  us  unaffectedly  compare 
notes  as  often  as  we  can,  and  both  will  be  benefited. 

This  long  letter  of  mine  is  a  disjointed  affair,  taken  up  from 
time  to  time  as  I  find  opportunity  ;  all  the  remarks  are  thrown 
in  a  hurried,  and  of  course  disarranged  way  together,  but  you 
will,  for  my  sake,  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  method. 

A  few  words  more,  as  to  the  mode  of  studying  the  art  of 
novel  writing.  Read  any  first-rate  production  of  the  kind, 
with  a  note  book.  When  an  author  forces  you  to  feel  with 
him,  or  whenever  he  produces  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  pleasure,  or  when  he  startles  you — stop  and  try  how  he 
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has  done  it ;  see  if  ii  be  by  dialogue,  or  by  piciare,  or  by 
description,  or  by  action.  Fully  comprehend  his  method  ; 
his  means  for  the  effect,  and  note  it  down  ;  write  down  all 
such  impressions.  Enumerate  these,  and  see  bow  many  so 
to  make  the  combined  interest  of  one  book.  Observe,  by 
contrasting  characters,  how  he  keeps  up  the  balance  of 
the  familiar,  and  the  marvellous,  humorous,  serious,  and 
romantic. 

This  would  not  be  imitation,  it  would  be  study ;  what, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  great  men  have  done  with  their  pre- 
decessors— what  painters  do  in  the  study  of  their  art." 

Whilst  tlius  directing  his  brother,  he  was  anxiously  en- 
gaged in  various  literary  employments,  and  all  his  leisure 
was  given  up  to  the  construction,  and  composition  of  his 
portion  of  the  tales.  His  wife's  health  was  still  very  weak, 
and  was  a  cause  of  constant  anxiety.  He  had,  as  his  own 
ailments  decreased,  commenced  anew  that  over-taxing  mental 
labor  which  had  before  affected  him  so  disastrously, — and 
again  the  pains  of  head  and  limbs  returned,  and  once  more  he 
was  forced  to  lay  aside  his  pen  ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  the 
attack,  although  fully  as. violent  as  either  of  the  former, 
was  not  of  so  long  continuance,  and  when  again  at  his  desk 
he  was  gay  and  hopeful  as  ever, — and  he  wrote  to  his  father 
thus  : — '*  I  am  snug  :  calculating  like  a  spider  in  his  comer. 
An  unlucky  simile  by  the  way,  in  every  respect — save  the 
curious  perseverance  of  the  insect." 

This  illness  had,  like  the  other  attacks,  rendered  him,  as  he 
said,  •'  tight ;"  but  he  no  longer  thought  of  seeking  a  refuge  at 
home,  as  his  reputation  was  now  fullv  established  with  the 
publishers  of  serials  ;  and  in  Arnold  he  had  a  judicious,  yet 
kind  friend.  His  chief  care  still  arose  from  the  ill  health  of 
his  wife — and  hoping  that  this  might  pass  away,  and  that 
with  time  he  might,  by  his  own  genius,  gain  a  competency 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  whom  he  loved,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Michael ;  it  is  creditable  not  alone  to  the 
writer,  but  to  all  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  it  : — 

'*  London,  June  2nd,  1824. 
My  dear  Michael. 

My  poor  Ellen  is  improving.  My  anxiety  is  principally 
on  her  account,  and  she  repays  me  by  affection.  I  always 
thought,  that  if  knapsacked  with  a  responsibility,  I  would  not 
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be  deaf  or  negligent  to  or  of  my  duties,  and  I  trast  I  have 
proved  that  this  opinion  of  myself  was  not  self-flattery. 

That  my  dear  jEllen,  and  my  dear  Joanna,  should  live  to- 
gether in  love  and  unity,  is  ray  great  wish  and  my  hope  too.  To 
see  them  working,  or  reading,  or  making  their  womanly  fuss 
near  me,  and  under  my  roof,  and  mutually  tolerating  and 
helping  each  other,  and  never  talking  loud.  And  my  mother, 
my  dear,  dear  mother,  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  looking  at  them, 
with  her  old  times  placid  smile ;  and  my  father  and  you  doing 
whatever  you  liked.  Tush  I  Perhaps  this  is  foolish  and  Utopian 
of  me.  Yet  we  rnnd  live  together  :  that  is  the  blessed  truth. 
Such  a  set  of  people  were  not  bom  to  dwell  asunder.  And, 
perhaps,  the  old  times  would  come  back  again  after  all. 
What  is  the  reason,  I  ask,  that,  after  a  little  while,  we  should 
not  club  our  means,  and  dwell,  as  Mr.  Owen  preaches,  in  one 
big  house,  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of  us ;  and  have 
good  feeling,  good  taste,  and  economy  presiding  over  us  ? 
More  unlikely  things  have  happened.  After  the  world  is 
seen,  it  does  not  bear  to  be  gaped  at  every  day ;  and  the 
only  true  aim  of  a  rational  creature  ought  to  be,  humble  in- 
dependence on  any  scale,  and  the  interchange  of  those  little 
and  tireless  amiabilities,  that  in  a  loving,  and  virtuous,  and 
temperate  circle,  make  life  indeed  worth  living  for — to 
me.  And  without  these  life  is  a  compulsion  ;  a  necessity  to 
breathe  without  enjoyment — to  sweat  without  a  reward." 

These  longings  for  home  life  were  but  day  dreams  :  the 
visions  of  that  cloud-laud  future  of  which  we  all,  at  times,  catch 
glimpses,  but  into  whose  happy  valley  we  seldom  enter. 

Although  these  intended  kindnesses  to  his  family  were  but 
things  of  the  future,  there  were  kindnesses  of  the  present  to  be 
performed,  and  of  these  Griffin  was  still  the  object.  They  were 
fast  friends,  and  Banim  consulted  him  frequently  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  tales,  as  the  brothers  proceeded  in 
the  work ;  and  yet  a  coldness,  for  a  time,  checked  the  growth  of 
their  friendship,  and  might  have  destroyed  it  for  ever  but 
that  each  was  good  and  true  in  heart.  It  was  not  a  quarrel, 
rather  a  misunderstanding  commencing  through  some  aj^parent 
slight  done  to  Banim,  and  increased  by  Griffin's  morbid 
delicacy,  and  horror  of  patronage.  Of  the  causes  of  this 
misunderstanding  we  gather  the  following  facts,  from  various 
letters  appearing  in  Griffin's  Life  by  his  brother  : — 

'•  The  looking  for  lodgings,  for  an  engagement,  and  several 
55 
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other  matters  took  up  my  time  so  entirely,  that  I  was  oom- 

rlled  to  break  an  appointment  I  had  maae  with  Banim,  that 
would  call  on  him  for  a  particular  purpose — to  have  my 
criticism  as  he  did  me  the  honour  to  say — on  a  work  which 
he  is  sending  to  the  press,  and  which  so  far  as  I  have  read, 
is  really  a  delightful  performance.  The  consequence  was, 
when  I  did  call,  it  had  oeeu  sent  off,  and  though  his  manner 
was  as  friendly  as  ever,  I  could  see  that  what  he  considered 
the  neglect  had  somewhat  cooled  him.  I  could  not  explain 
then,  and  I  perceived  that  he  thought  the  apology  I  did 
make,  a  very  lame  one  indeed.  However,  I  did  explain  after 
nearly  tliree  weeks  absence,  and  received  two  or  three  days 
since  a  letter  full  of  kindness  and  friendship  j  in  short  every 
thing  that  I  could  wish.  1  should  almost  like  to  transcribe 
part  of  it  here ;  it  would  so  fully  show  you  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.'^  In  another  letter  of  a  later  date  he  says :  "  You 
ask  me  of  my  dramatic  prospects.  I  have  done  nothing — I 
could  do  nothing  in  them  wliile  I  was  prevented  from  calling 
on  Banim,  my  kind,  my  true  friend,  which  I  have  not  done 
these  two  months.  The  restraint  in  this  instance  is  absolute 
torture  to  me,  when  I  consider  what  a  cold  return  I  must 
appear  to  make  to  his  most  friendly  and  pressing  invitations. 
Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  of  him.'' 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  here  the  many,  many  instances  in  which 
Banim  has  shown  his  friendship  since  I  wrote  last ;  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  he  is  the  sincerest,  heartiest,  most  disin- 
terested being  that  breathes.  His  fire-side  is  the  only  one 
where  I  enjoy  anything  like  social  life,  or  home.  I  go  out 
occasionally  in  an  evening,  and  talk  or  read  for  some  hours  ;  or 
have  a  bed  and  leave  next  day.'' 

So  far  we  can  understand  the  kindness  of  Banim,  and 
Griffin's  hearty  appreciation  of  it,  but  when  the  latter  had  been, 
as  he  stated,  two  months  absent  from  Brompton  Grove,  Banim 
thought  that  some  serious  obstacle  must  have  interposed 
to  cause  so  long  an  estrangement.  He  accordingly  sought 
Griffin's  residence,  and  with  much  difficulty  discovered  it — 
"  a  small  room  in  some  obscure  court  near  St.  Paul's."  Griffin 
was  out ;  Banim  called  again  next  day,  and  with  no  better  suc- 
cess ;  and  upon  questioning  the  landlady  as  to  the  apparent  cir- 
cumstances of  her  lodger,  he  was  shocked  at  finding  that  Griffin 
was  badly  dressed,  still  more  poorly  fed,  in  low  spirits,  and  rarely 
going  abroad  by  day,  fearing  to  encounter  hisacquaintauces  in  his 
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pitiable  condition.  Jft  w^g  Ipw  epoi^gb,  and  Gerald,  afterwards, 
in  a  l^ter  to  his  fathejr  and  mother,  described  its  horrors  :— 

"  It  waa  then  I  set  about  ^ritiM  tor  those  weekly  publica- 
tions ;  all  of  which,  except  the  LiTerary  Gazette^  cheated  ine 
abominably.  Then,  finding  this,  to  be  the  p^^e,  I  wrote  for  the 
great  njiagazii^es.  ]\(Iy  articles  were  generally  inserted ;  but  on 
calling  for  p^ment — seeing  th^t  I  was  a  poor,  inexperienced 
devil,  there  was  so  much  shuffling  and  shabby  work  that  it 
disgusted  me^  and  I  gave  Vfp  the  idea  of  making  money  that 
way.  I  now  lost  hea? t  for  every  thing ;  got  into  the  cheapest 
lodgings  I  could  make  out,  and  there  worked  on,  rather  to 
divert  my  mind  from  the  horrible  gloom  that.  I  fdt  growing 
on  i^e  in  spite  of  myself,  than  with  any  hope  of  being  remu- 
nerated- This,  and  the  recollection  of  the  expense  I  had  put 
William  to,  and  the  fears — that  every  moment  became  con- 
yictiqn — that  I  should  never  bjB  enabled  to  fulfil  his  hopes  or 
my  own  expectations^  all  came  pressing  together  upon  my 
mind  and  made  me  miserable.  A  thousand,  and  a  thousand 
times  I  wished  that  I  could  lie  down  quietly  and  die  at  once, 
and  be  forgotten  for  ever.  But  that,  however,  was  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  I  donH  think  I  left  any  thing  undone 
that  could  have  changed  the  course  of  affairs,  or  brought  me 
a  little  portion  of  the  good  luck  that  was  going  on  about  me  ; 
but  good  luck  was  too  busy  elsewhere.  I  can  hardly  describe 
to  you  the  state  of  mind  X  was  in  at  this  time.  It  was  not  an 
inaolent  despondency,  for  I  was  working  hard,  and  I  am  now 
— and  it  is  only  now — receiving  money  for.  the'  labour  of  those 
dreadful  hours.  I  used  not  to  see  a  face  that  I  knew,  and 
after  sitting  writing  all  day,  when  I  walked  in  the  streets  in 
the  evening  it  actually  seemed  to  me  as  if  T  was  of  a  different 
species  altogether  from  the  people  about  me.^'  * 

These  painful  circpmstances  were  sufficient  to  sour  the  mind 
of  any  man ;  and,  doubtless,  Griffin  looked  on  all  the  world 
around  him  with  disgust,  whilst  Banim,  rising  in  fame,  saw, 
as  indeed  he  ever  saw,  save  when  racked  by  pain,  only  the 
bright  side  of  life.  He  returned  to  Brpmpton  Grove,  from 
the  poor  lodging  of  his  friend;  he  wrote  to  him  kindly,  and 
openly,  yet  delicately,  offering  pecuniary  aid  freely,  as  he  had 
alrfsady  offei:ed  and  given  the  assistance  of  his  counsel  and  of 
his  influence,  and  Gterald,  the  kindest,  fondest,  most   patient 

•  See  •*  Life  of  Gerald  GriipD,  Esq.     ^j  his  Brother."    p.  138. 
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soul,  in  all  the  sufferings  enduring  thousands  of  the  great 
struggling  city  in  which  he  lived,  was  so  warped  from  his  own 
proper  self,  as'to  reply  coldly,  and  abruptly,  and  with  a  harsh 
refusal,  to  an  offer  which  sprang,  as  he  then  thought,  from  prag- 
matic and  impertinent  officiousness.  The  coolness  was,  however, 
but  for  the  day :  Griffin  hardly  knew  why  he  deemed  himself 
offended.  As  his  biographer  writes  : — "  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  mystery  even  to  himself,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
following  introductory  sonnet  to  *  Suil  Dhuv/  one  of  the  *  Tales 
of  the  Munster  Festivals,'  in  which  he  evidently  alludes  to  it. 
There  is  something  affecting  in  the  little  pleading  allusion  he 
makes  to  his  struggles  and  ill  success,  and  in  the  humble 
confessing  spirit  in  which  the  sonnet  is  written.  It  would 
appear  too,  from  the  first  of  those  passages  which  I  have 
marked  by  italics,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Banim  s 
manner  of  conferring  the  favour,  that  in  Gerald's  opinion  could 
at  all  justify  the  mode  of  its  rejection  : — 

I  hold  not  oat  1x17  hand  in  grateful  love, 

Becaase  ye  were  my  Mend,  where  friends  were  few, 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  conedooa  truth,  to  prore 

The  heart  ye  wronged  and  doubted,  yet  was  true — 
It  is  that  while  the  close  and  blinding  reil. 

That  youth  and  blissful  Ignorance  had  cast 

Around  mine  inward  sight,  is  clearing  £ut 
Before  its  strengthening  vision — while  the  scale 

Falls  from  mine  eye-balls,  and  the  gloomy  stream 

Of  human  motive,  whitening  in  my  view. 
Shews  dear  as  dew  showers  in  the  grey  mom  beiun. 
While  hearts  and  acts*  whose  impulse  seemed  divine, 

Put  on  the  grossness  of  an  earthlier  hue, 
I  still  can  gase  and  deeply  still  «an  honour  tMne. 

n. 

Judge  not  your  ftiend  by  what  he  seemed,  when  Fate, 

Had  crossed  him  in  his  chosen — cherished  aim, 
When  spirit-broken — bat&ed^^nwed  to  hate 

The  very  JdndneMM  that  but  made  kit  shame 
Mttre  se{f  induced.    He  rudely  turned  adde 

In  bitter— hopeless  agony  from  all. 

Alike— of  those  who  mocked  or  mourned  his  fell. 
And  fenced  kit  itnured  heart  in  lonely  jnide. 
Wayward  and  sullen  as  suspicion's  soul  I 

To  kit  onm  mind  he  lived  a  mytfrry— 
But  now  the  heavens  have  changed— the  vapours  roll 
Far  from  his  heart,  and  in  his  solitude, 

While  the  fell  night-mares  of  his  spirit  flee, 
He  wakes  to  weave  for  thee  a  tale  of  Joy  renewed.** 

Whilst  these  events  were  occurring  Banim  had  disappoint- 
ments, and  sources  of  uneasiness,  quite  as  depressing  as  those 
which  surrounded  Griffin.  His  tragedy,  TAe  Prodigal,  had 
been  accepted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  early  in  the  year  1823 ;  the 
parts  had  been  cast,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  great  Edmund 
Kean   was   satisfied  with  his  character  in  the  piece.     Such, 
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however,  was  not  the  fact :  Keaa  had  grown  fastidious  in  his 
parts,  and  thus  it  became  a  matter  of  impossibiUty  to  produce 
the  piece  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  Banim,  being  unwilling  to 
risk  its  success  with  less  able  performers,  withdrew  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  manager,  and  it  was  never  afterwards  offered  for 
representation.  lie  thus  states  the  causes  of  its  nonpro- 
d  action,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  even  with  the  depressing  fact  before  him — ^that 
his  play  was  unacted  not  through  want  of  merit,  but  because 
the  chief  performer  wrangled  about  his  part,  the  letter  is 
in  the  following  uncomplamiug  style : — 

"  Loudon,  June  16,  18£4. 
My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  write  you  some  account  of  my 
theatrical  progress,  other  revolutions  have  come  round. 

Mr.  Keau,  after  accepting  his  part  in  my  tragedy  of  *  The 
Prodigal,'  and  attending  with  the  other  performers,  to  two 
readings,  has  declared  that  he  will  appear  in  no  new  play 
which  does  not  give  him  one  superior  character.  Such  is  the 
statement  made  to  me,  whether  it  be  true,  or  but  partially 
true,  I  cannot  positively  determine. 

After  some  difficulty  I  have  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the 
play  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  ElUston  of  Drurv  Lane,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  it  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  the  two  principal 
characters  to  be  played  by  Charles  Kemble  and  Mr.  Young. 
In  better  hands  they  could  not  be. 

I  could  give  you  a  specimen  of  green-room  jealousies  and 
contentions,  that  might  be  amusing,  and  I  may  do  so  at  some 
other  time." 

A  letter  was  brought  to  Michael  by  the  same  post  which 
bore  the  last,  and  in  it  Banim  thus  relates  the  ill  success  of 
Sheridan  Knowles'  play,  Caiu9  Graccvs,  and  recounts  the  diffi- 
culty which  he,  himself,  experienced  in  obtaining  the  manuscript 
of  TAe  Prodigal  from  JEUiston. 

'' London,  June  16,  1824. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Caius  Graccus  did  not  deserve  its  fate.  The  author,  as  I 
learn,  submitted  to  have  his  production  cooked  in  the  green- 
room— and  after  the  cookery  it  was  '  dished* — to  use  a  cant, 
signifying  that  it  had  been  made  unpalatable. 

I  called  on   the   manager  for  my   MSS.  '  Oh  !  yes,  yes, 
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certainly/  he  said,  *  to-morrow ;  donH  for  th^e  Kfe  of  me  Inow 
whiere  to  lay  hand  on  it.    But  to-morrow/    Oh  the  morrow, 

accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  met  Mr.  E n ;  he  exfreteed  a 

ifrillingness  to  give  np  the  play,  'but  really,  and  indeed,  did 
not  look  it  out  since.  Then  don't  trouble  yourself,  I  said, 
I  have  another  copv,  Somewhere.  I  thiidc  I  can  find  that — 
'  Oh  I  for  the  Worltf,  would  not  give  ybu  ^ch  a  job— I'll  send 
it  to-morrow/  1  walked  off,  and  made  another  perfect  copy, 
^hich  I  have  now  ready  for  Covent  Garden/' 

The  play  wns  Aot  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  and  thongh 
it  was  considered  by  those  who  read  it  as  ttie  most  admirable 
of  all  Banim's  dramatic  pieces,  though  he  appears  to  have 
prized  it  highly  himself,  preserving  it  with  especial  care,  even 
to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  yet  after  a  most  earful  and 
anxious  search  amongst  his  papers,  no  trace  of  it  can  now  be 
discovered. 

He  still  worked  closdy  at  the  Irish  stories ;  and  continnalW 
incited  Michael  to  hasten  with  his  portion.  He  criticized, 
advised  and  encouraged  the  latter,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  in  which  these  letters  were  written,  we  insert  the  foUowii^ 
letter : — 

"  London,  July  lOli,  1824. 
My  dear  Mike, 

I  think  I  recognise  your  tithe-proctor,  Peery  Clancey, 
the  portrait  is  so  accurate  I  could  not  mistake  the  gentle- 
man. Your  next  door  neighbour,  Mickle  Byan,  is  your  original, 
and  you  have  not  outstepped  nature,  or  misrepresented  facts, 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

You  have  given  some  of  my  people  a  good  castigation ; 
ou  have  frightened  me  in  fact,  and  almost  made  me  hope* 
less  of  them.  Don't  spare  one  of  them,  however — better  you 
should  deal  with  them,  than  critics  of  less  bowels  or  humanity. 

You  must  adopt  my  amendment.  The  woman,  singing 
the  keenthecawn,  must  be  the  mother  of  Terence,  not  his 
wife;  kill  his  wife,  I  decree  her  death;  by  slaying  her,  you  give 
a  very  rational  increased  incentive  to  the  wretched  widower's 
thirst  for  vengeance. 

You  tell  me  you  intend  to  cut  off  the  proctor's  ears  :  slice 
them  close  to  his  head  by  all  means :  do  not  leave  a  shred  : 
no  honest  man  will  say  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  crop- 
ping/' 
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Hie  wife's  ill  health,  and  a  sli^t  attack  of  his  own  pains, 
were  again  pressing  upon  his  slender  resources ;  and  being  un* 
wiUing  to  delay  his  task,  the  completion  of  the  tales,  by  entering 
into  any  new  engagements  with  publishers,  he  earnestly  and 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  discover  some  means  by  which  his 
purse  might  be  repleiiished  speedily,  without  much  labor  or 
delay.  His  last  sovereign  had  dwindled  to  half;  his  credit  he 
did  not  wish  to  test,  aiid  with  ideas  quickened,  by  what  John 
Taylor  quaintlv  calls,  "  Wit's  whetstone.  Want,''  he  resolved 
to  correct,  and  offer  to  the  publishers,  a  series  of  miscellaneotts 
csssays  which  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  composed,  and  which 
now  swelled  to  the  proportions  of  an  octavo  volume.  He 
arranged  the  manuscript  for  inspection  in  a  few  hours,  and 
early  the  following  morning  set  out  in  search  of  a  purchaser. 
He  valued  the  papers  lightly,  and  his  hope  of  finding  a 
publisher  willing  to  buy  them  was  almost  forlorn.  Mrs.  Banim 
spent  that  lonely  day  in  anxious  expectation  of  his  return. 
At  length,  late  in  the  evening,  he  entered  their  little  drawing- 
room.  He  looked  weary,  and  despondent,  and  seating  him- 
self by  his  wife's  side,  he  ^azed  mournfully  in  her  sad  face  : 
be  drew  her  towards  him,  kissed  her  tenderly,  but  spoke  not 
a  word.  She  feared  to  (inestion ;  and  after  he  had  sat  in  silence 
for  a  minute,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  crying,  '^^  Ellen,  my 
darling,  hold  out  your  dress  for  a  present,"  and  in  a  moment  he 
threw  into  her  lap  a  shower  of  bright  clinking  guineas — and 
kissing  her  once  more,  whilst  his  eyes  lauglied  out  in  all  the 
joy  of  his  heart's  triumph,  he  cried,  "  There,  Ellen,  there  arc 
thirty  guineas^  the  price  of  the  essays." 

The  essays  thus  opportunely  disposed  of  were  published  in 
1824,  in  one  volume,  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  bore  no 
author's  name  :  they  were  entitled.  Revelations  of  The  Bead- 
Alive^  and  extended  to  376  pages.  In  the  first  chapter,  the 
rather  odd  title  of  the  book  is  thus  explained.  The  writer 
states  himself  to  possess  the  power  of  sleeping  at  will  for 
lengthened  periods,  and  during  these  periods  he  possesses  tlie 
faculty  of,  as  it  were,  going  out  of  himself — a  species  of  self- 
acting  clairvoyance.  He  has  been  enabled,  by  a  peculiar 
American  root,  to  extend  the  periods  of  sleep  to  a  length 
much  beyond  that  which,  by  his  unaided  power,  he  could 
accompUsL  After  a  slumber  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  days  and  a  quarter,  he  is  enabled  to  relate,  and  does 
record  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  book,  the  events 
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of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  and  a  quarter  ;  or,  as 
he  writes, — "  I  was  dead  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  daj« 
and  a  quarter,  and  for  every  day  I  saw  a  year  of  time  ;  so  that 
when  1  came  to  life  again,  I  had  observed  what  was,  and  is 
to  be,  in  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years  and 
a  quarter ;  a  year  for  each  day ;"  and  in  the  relation  of  bis 
experiences  consist  the  Revelations  of  The  Bead- Alive. 

The  "  Revelations"  are,  for  the  chief  part,  very  clever  hits 
at  the  follies,  fashions,  and  manners  of  the  year  1823. 
Amongst  the  fashions,  or  follies,  of  that  period,  was  a  most 
absurd  reliance  on  the  system  of  Phrenology,  then  rendered 
a  very  imposing  question  by  Gall,  which  Banim  thu» 
satirizes  : — 

•'  They  spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  had  invented  a  new  and 
approved  science  of  moral  physiognomy,  deduced  from  Messrs.  Spurs, 
heim  and  Gall ;  and  deduced  I  may  in  every  sense  say  ;  for  leaving 
them  in  possession  of  the  head,  it  seized  on  the  feet ;  thus,  perhaps, 
pushing  the  matter  to  extremities.  Mr.  Klapptrapp  made  the  cover 
of  leather  usually  worn  by  these  members,  equivalent  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  cranium,  in  Mr.  Gall's  system  ;  and  hence  his  science 
derived  its  name  of  Ooreology.  Prior,  I  believe,  has  ingeniously  set 
to  work,  in  his  smart  poem  of  Alma  Mater,  to  discover  the  residence 
of  thought  in  the  human  machine ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  traced  it 
indifferently  to  the  limbs.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  floating  recollec- 
tion in  my  mind,  that,  at  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Klapptrapp's  theory, 
made  me  think  something  might  come  of  it. 

Mr.  K.'s  attention  was  first  seized  by  observing  that  after  a  man 
has  worn  a  boot  or  shoe  for  a  considerable  time,  his  feet  give  it  a 
particular  set,  and  also  particular  markings,  that  raise  and  fix  the 
leather  at  certain  points  of  the  insteps  and  toes,  into  greater  or 
smaller  convexities  :  these,  in  the  end,  become  confirmed  on  the  out- 
ward surface  ;  so  that  when  the  shoe  or  boot  is  even  thrown  away, 
or  cast  aside  for  ever,  they  keep  their  places  and  shapes.  The 
varieties  of  bumps  thus  insured  to  boots  and  shoes  were,  he  next 
observed,  as  endless  as  the  varieties  of  human  talent  and  general 
character  ;  and  here,  and  at  once,  was  a  coincidence  too  remarkable 
not  to  he  curiously  analyzed. 

So,  Mr.  Klapptrapp  became  industrious  ;  and  in  the  very  infancy 
of  his  inquiries,  ascertained  the  strong-marked  difference  between 
the  bumps  conformed  on  the  boot  of  a  very  vulgar  and  brutal  man, 
and  that  of  a  very  refined  and  amiable  man.  No  one,  he  well 
remarked,  can  have  been  without  noticing  the  horrid  conformations 
acquired  by  the  boots  of  a  huge  waggoner  or  Smithfield  badge-man, 
who  from  constant  use  of  same  has  fully  impressed  them  with  the 
knuckles  and  twistings  of  his  broad,  bullock-like,  splay-foot.  Only 
hang  up  by  their  side  a  pair  of  genteel  old  boots,  such  as  may  have 
been  worn,  even  to  the  welt,  by  a  scholar  or  philanthropist,  and  can 
you  not  instantly  vouch  the  exact  kind  of  intellect  and  heart  that 
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OQCe  put  in  motion  th«»  different  limbs  to  which  both  were  once 
appended  ? 

This  waft  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Klapptrapp's  system.  He  foK 
lowed  it  up  with  a  zeal,  a  perspicuity  and  minuteness  I  cannot 
pretend  to  detail ;  first  contrasting  gimeral  differences,  and  then,  his 
eye  and  intellect  becoming  quicker  by  practice,  at  last  establishing 
the  nicest  subdivisions  and  distinctions  ;  so  that  brine  him  a  pair  of 
cast  off  shoes  or  boots  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  he  told  you, 
within  a  bump,  of  the  wearer's  talent  and  morality. 

When  Mr.  Angle  introduced  me  into  his  study,  we  carried  with 
us  a  pair  of  shoes  that  had  been  left  behind  by  a  man  recently  hanged 
for  a  shocking  murder ;  and  the  moment  Mr.  K.  laid  his  eves  on 
them,  he  proclaimed  their  sanguinary  conformation.  In  this  he  waa 
fully  warranted  by  the  appearance  of  the  organ  of  destruction,  which, 
as  I  recollect,  is  formed  by  an  unusual  swell  of  the  outward  knuckle 
of  the  great  toe,  leaving  a  correspondent  knob  on  the  outside  of  the 
ahoe  or  boot ;  and  which,  in  this  instance,  peculiarly  verified  its 
nature  by  having  burst  through  the  leather  on  or  about  the  night 
when  the  homicide  committed  his  bloody  act. 

We  found  the  philosopher  surrounded  by  rows  over  rows  of  old 
boots  and  shoes  of  every  possible  class  ;  and  I  listened  with  much 
interest  and  deference  to  tiis  lecture  of  some  hours,  upon  the  virtues 
or  vices,  genius  or  stupidity,  of  those  by  whom  they  had  once  been 
worn.  There  was  the  last  pair  of  Waterloos  that  John  Thurtell  had 
doffed,  authenticated  by  certificates  under  the  hand  of  each  collector 
of  curiosities  who  had  possessed  them,  from  Lavender  or  Ruthven 
down  to  Dr.  Klapptrapp  ;  and  the  benevolent  and  cautious,  and 
heroic  cut-throat  and  orain-pounder  came  in  for  his  future  as  well 
as  present  vindication.  By  felicitous  chances  other  shoes  and  boots 
of  other  remarkable  characters  of  this  day,  had  been  snatched  from 
oblivion :  but  while  all  proclaimed  the  admitted  and  eeneral  excel- 
lence of  the  individuals  thejr  professed  to  illustrate,  they  also  sug- 
gested curious  differences,  m  minute  points,  indeed,  between  the  real 
and  self-asserted  characters  of  some  of  those  persons.  Lord  Byron's 
boot,  for  instance,  wanted  the  organ  of  amativeness ;  hinting  that 
notwithstanding  all  a  man  may  rhyme  about  the  passion,*he  need  not, 
as  a  consequence,  ever  feel  it ;  or,  the  vice  versa,  that  as  Shakspeare 
says,  one  may  be 

'  over  boots  in  love, 

Altho*  he  never  si* am  the  Hellespont.* 
Neither  did  Mr.  Hazlitt's  shoe  exhibit  much  of  this  organ.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  pair  of  Sir  Walter's  evince  almost  as  much  Gon- 
structiveness  as  Ideality,  and  not  so  much  Secretivenets  as  1  had 
expected.  Wordsworth,  after  all,  left  behind  him  a  pair  of  shoes 
inaicative  of  little  veneration,  while  Time,  Tune,  Order,  Casualty, 
and  Locality,  were  jumbled  together  in  them.  Mr.  Southey's  had  a 
strong  bump  of  self-esteem  ;  now  equivalent  to  self-conceit ;  Ugo 
Foscolo's  hjMi  no  Oombativeness  ;  Coleridge's  no  Form  ;  Hogg's  no 
Wit;  the  author  of  Lacon's  no  Inhabitiveness;  and  Bowleses  very 
little  Weight  and  Momenta. 

It  will  be  here  remarked,  that  Mr.  Klapptrapp  had  unceremo- 
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nionsly  transferred  to  his  leathem  knobs  all  Hm  organic 
invented  by  his  predecessors ;  which,  however  common  to  both  the 
names  might  be,  I  own  I  regarded  as  a  plagiarism  unworthy  of  his 
genius."* 

Banim  did  not,  however,  spare  the  literary  profession. 
That  was  the  age  of  reviewing — ^in  the  sense  in  which 
Macanlay  anderatood  it-^ten  pages  to  himself  to  ten  lines  of 
his  author  ;  or  reviewing  was  committed  in  another  manner, 
but  by  inferior  minds — one  connecting  page  of  the  review  to 
ten  pages  of  the  author ;  and  thas,  when  poetry  was  before 
the  critic  he  became,  to  the  injury  of  author  and  publisher, 
nothing  more  than  a  paste  and  scissors  purioiner — and  might 
truly  say  with  Falstaff, — **  I  have  abused  the  King's  Press  most 
damnably.'' 

Of  these  two  classes  of  reviewers,  and  of  the  sewspa^ 
critics,  the  '^  Dead- Alive"  thus  expressed  his  opinions  : — 

**  <  How  many  periodicals  have  you?'  said  I. 

By  act  of  parliament,  three.  There  was  another  curse  of  the 
age  we  have  so  often  «11uded  to,  and  one  other  slow  but  sure  rot  in 
its  lit^ature.  Every  periodical,  great  and  small,  had  its  own  friends, 
and  its  own  coterie,  or  its  own  political  opinions,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  mawkish  or  extravagant,  as  innovators  might  have  been,  they 
were  parti&Uy  deified,  and  their  literary  apposites  run  down  in  the 
same  oreath :  and  tlras  a  most  dangerous  jumble  of  tastes  frittered 
away  the  public  mind,  until  puzzle  begat  languor,  and  languor  indiff- 
erence, and  both  an  utter  neglect  of  every  new  book  aiid  author.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,*  I  continued, '  that  in  another  view,  periodicals 
must  have  produced  the  decoy  you  speak  of.  A  small  volume  of 
poetry  costs  five  shillings,  and  it  will  contain  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  of  an  author ;  and  you  thus  purchase  his  errors  and  slips,  which 
you  don't  exactly  want,  along  with  his  brilliant  bits  and  savoury 
passages.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grand  army  of  revriewsy  of 
all  shapes  and  prices,  fr<Mn  ^\e  shillings  down  to  fourpence,  in  many 
of  which  was  to  be  had  the  cream  of  from  five  to  nve-and-twenty 
authors  together,  carefully  skimmed  for  your  sipping  palate,  and 
ready  for  use  at  your  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning.  Moreover,  you 
bought  ready-made  opinion  for  your  money,  a  few  shillings  or  pence, 
as  it  might  he,  and  so  were  saved  the  trouble  of  forming  your  own. 
And  what  man  or  miss  in  his  or  her  senses  might  be  expected  to  pay 
a  great  deal  for  so  little,  when,  with  a  little^  he  or  ^e  could  bsve 
the  great  deal  ?' 

'  No  one  did  so,*  said  Mr.  Drudge :  *  the  '  reading  public'  rested 
satisfied  with  periodicals  alone,  and  the  author  was  left  on  the  poib- 
lisher's  shelf.  Of  course  no  author  would  continue  to  write  for  the 
profit  of  other  persons  only  ;  bo  the  pen  was  at  last  totidly  aban- 
doned, and  the  sole  comfort  resulting  to  authors  was,  to  see  their 

*See  page  34a 
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inonSstroiu  tyrant^  tlie  peHodical  press^  sharing  with  themseflves  a 
oommon  ruin  and  oblivion.' 

*  The  periodical  nress  1*  I  exclaimed — *  truly,  sir,  it  was  a  speeien 
of  steaxn-looni,  or  tnreshing  or  wirniowing-machine,  that,  with  its 
short  methods  and  unnatural  despatch,  threw  thousands  of  honest 
people  out  of  bread/ 

■1  teonder/  sard  Mr^  Drudge,  '  they  never  rose  out  against  it, 
M,  about  the  same  time,  the  indignant  trades.  Wearers,  and  spinners, 
and  ^grdtlrs,  rose  out  against  the  mechanical  encroachments,  mon- 
opoly indeed  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  manufacturing 
places. — Surely,  if  the  ffreat  body  of  authors  were  united,  (but  that 
was,  in  itself,  rather  a  diffidAly),  one  night  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  tlie  demolition  of  all  the  periodical  presses  in  London  and  Auld 
Beekie.* 

*  Or  I  should  have  chosen  a  more  legal  proceedmg,*  said  Mr. 
Drudge.  'It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  a  good  action — Authors  v. 
Beviewei^ — might  have  been  made  out,  to  go,  for  damages,  to  a 
special  jUty,  m  King's  Bench.  I  think  an  author  might  have 
crippled  them  in  a  thumping  verdict,  not  on  account  of  their  defama- 
tory praise  or  censure,  Dut  on  account  of  their  piratical  quotations. 
Where  was  their  right  to  re-publ!sh,  without  end,  the  best  part  of  a 
itoan*s  book  ?  Was  it  not  as  black  piracv  as  if  the  promulgators  of 
the  siznenny^  Cain  did  so,  without  any  diull  6r  pratt^ng  remark  at  the 
head,  "nie  tail,  xfr  between  the  passages  ?' 

^ '  Here  is  a  curious  little  book,  tlwt,  amon^  other  curious  things, 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  views  entertamed  by  applicants  for 
employment  to  a  periodical  editor,  of  their  self-measured  fitness  for 
the  office,'  resumed  Mrs.  Drudge ;  '  shall  I  read  from  it  a  letter 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  gentleman,  who,  rt  would  seem,  once 
swayed  a  miscellaneous  periodical  of  the  time  ? 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Univenal  and  MtdH/arivus  Magazine, 
Sir, 

Being  at  present  disengaged,  I  have  no  objection  to  tender  my 
services  for  the  advantage  of  your  respectable  journal.  I  do  not 
mtteh  care  into  what  deputment  vofu  may  put  me,  as  I  think  I  shall 
be  found  fit  enough  for  any.  Indeed,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  should 
rather  like  to  do,  now  and  then,  a  little  on  every  topic.  I  write 
essays  off-hand  on  all  subjects.  I  am  particularly  liable  to  be  struck 
with  the  minutest  errors  of  a  literary  work,  and  particularly  slow  at 
comprehending  what  an  author  means  by  a  beauty :  hence  you  can  esti- 
mate my  capacity  for  your  review  sheet.  By  the  help  of  a  lexicon,  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  Cantab,  I  scruple  not  to  say  I  should  be 
quite  competent  to  detect  the  bad  orthography  of  a  Greek  quotation  ; 
and  should  an  error  happen,  you  know  we  could  lay  it  either  on  the 
author  or  the  printer,  as  might  suit  our  convenience.  I  make 
poetry,  myself,  on  one  1^,  bo  you  cannot  doiibt  ray  oapacky  to  be  a 
flegger  and  mangier  t>r  all  new  poems,  particularly  the  successful 
ones.  By  the  Way  of  poetry,  1  have  a  iarge  blue  book  of  original 
sdnnets,  odes,  tee,  lying  by  me,  with  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  har- 
monize your  last  sheet,  on  reasonable  terms;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
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stood,  that  they  must  go  in  at  double  the  rate  of  my  prose  contribu- 
tions. 

Send  roe  to  the  King's  Theatre>if  youlike:  I  am  do  great  adept 
Tnyself>  nor  indeed  can  t  boast  a  good  ear,  and  in  honest  truth  have 
never  heard  an  Italian  song  ;  but  a  musical  dictionary  is  within  my 
reach ;  a  dear  friend  of  mine  frequents  the  opera :  so  I  couid  manage 
a  brisk  technical  paragraph  for  you.  Of  the  drama  I  ought  to  know 
something :  I  have  trod  the  boards  myself,  before  now  ;  and  since 
then  have  written  a  play  which  would  have  astonished  the  town,  if 
the  silly  managers  had  produced  it.  So  don't  spare  me  at  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden. 

But  I  request  one  department  entirely  to  myself-— the  fine  arts : 
for  although  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  my  brother  is  an  artist  of 
long  standing  ;  his  pictures  have  been  twice  turned  out  of  Somerset 
House,  and  he  promises  to  furnish  me  with  critiques  on  th«  works 
of  the  council,  and  particularly  of  the  hanging  committee.  As  to 
the  rest,  I  know  no  subject  more  easily  handled  by  a  writer  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  it.  Only  compile  a  list  of  painters*  names,  and 
the  cant  of  the  painting  room  ;  boldly  arraign  Sir  Joshua's  lectures ; 
compare  pictures  and  styles  that  may  be  as  antagonist  as  north  and 
soutn  ;  slip  in  such  terms  as  glazing,  and  scumbling,  and  toning,  aod 
keeping ;  conclude  by  saying  your  kettle  is  singing  to  make  whiskey 
punch,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

HoBACS  Handy.'*'* 

Once  more  the  dreaded  malady  retamed,  and  days  of  pain 
were  succeeded  by  nights  of  sleepless  watching.  Still  he 
bore  up  manfully  against  all  odds,  and,  amidst  his  sorrows,  the 
dear  friends  of  the  old  house  in  Kilkenny  were  as  close  to  his 
heart,  and  as  warm  in  his  memory  as  ever.  He  wrote  tbas 
to  Michael : — 

'*  London^  November  15^A,  1824. 
Dear  Michael, 

Tell  me  how  this  weather  treats  ray  poor  mother.  As  to 
me,  leaving  me  otherwise  in  good  health,  it  brings  a  score 
handsaws,  chisels,  and  corkscrews,  to  work  all  at  once,  on 
every  inch  of  my  thighs,  legs,  shins,  feet,  and  toes.  I  roar 
out  from  the  pain,  and  I  cannot  restrain  myself :  the  other 
night  I  was  awake  from  lying  down  to  rising,  all  the  while  in 
torture." 

This  attack  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  with  the  new 
year,  1825,  came  the  satisfaction  of  having  completed  the 
TaUe  By  Tlie  ffHara  Family,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he 
was,  in  January,  in  treaty  with  Culburn. 

*  See  page  113.  We  have  given  these  extracts  as  specimens  of  a  work 
little,  if  at  all,  read  in  these  days,  and  as  affording  an  example  of 
Banini*s  ability  in  an  excellent  style  of  light  composition,  very  dissimilar 
to  that  for  which  he  is  best  known. 
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Here,  reader,  we  end  the  third  part  of  John  Banim's 
Biography.  We  have  passed  with  him  through  the  two  most 
important  years  of  his  life  ;  we  have  seen  him  planning  with 
bis  brother  the  series  of  national  tales  which  have  made  him 
world  known  ;  we  have  learned  the  pure  and  honest  objects 
to  the  attainment  of  which  he  aspired ;  we  have  seen  him 
married  to  a  portionless  girl,  and  daring  the  frown,  and 
welcoming  the  smile  of  a  Fortune — when  adverse,  borne 
patiently — when  befriending,  but  the  well  merited  reward  of 
hard  and  cheerfully  endured  labor ;  we  have  seen  his  first 
successes  in  literature,  and  we  have  marked  his  disappoint- 
ments too — and  be  it  remembered — disappointment  to  him 
included  privation ;  we  have  learned  his  open-hearted,  active 
goodness  to  Gerald  Grif&n — at  a  period  when  he  himself 
required  rest  and  support ;  we  have  read  his  own  account  of 
the  woful  sickness  of  his  wife ;  we  have  read  his  description 
of  the  pangs  which  he  endured,  by  night  and  day ;  it  is  a 
short  account  in  truth,  for  he  feared  to  afflict  the  old  people  at 
home — if  he  should  be  Philoctetes  the  winds  should  bear 
no  moans  of  his ; — and  though,  in  the  future  history  of  his  life, 
there  are  records  of  awful  physical  suffering,  yet  he  never 
complains  whilst  he  can  "  teaze  the  brain"  to  "  keep  the  fire 
in  and  the  spit  turning  /'  he  has  no  sorrow,  for  words,  whilst 
EUen  is  well,  whilst  his  child,  his 

"  May  in  her  crown  of  flowers,'* 

plays  around  him ;  whilst  the  mind  could  work,  what  mat- 
tered the  ills  of  the  body,  wife  and  child  were  to  be  supported ; 
to  secure  this  was  a  care,  but  it  could  be  accomplished,  its  accom- 
plishment was  a  pleasure  and  a  glory, — and  whilst  this  was 
certain,  whilst  they  were  by  his  side,  Banim  felt,  to  the 
very  deepest  depths  of  his  soul,  the  wisdom  of  Southey's 
beautiful  thought — "  Little  do  they  know  of  human  nature 
who  speak  of  marriage  as  doubling  our  pleasures  and  dividing 
our  griefs :  it  doubles,  or  more  than  doubles  both/' 
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Prisons,  and  Meposal  of  Cpnvicte,  1852.  With  Notes  on 
the  Cofmct  HHpstion,  Construction  of  Prisons,  Hard 
hdi^r,  Sfc,  8fc.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jebb^  C.B., 
Sii^eyor  General  of  Prisons,  Chairman  of  the  Directors, 
^.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty.  London  :  George  E.  Eyre  and 
"William  Spottiswoode.     1853. 

4.  An  Act  to  Substitute  in  Certain  Cases,  other  Punishment  in 

lieu  (f  IVansportation,  20th  August,  1858. 

5.  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  PrisonerSf  by  Joseph  KingsmiU, 

M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  Loudon.     Third 
Edition.    London:  Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

6.  Crime :    Its  Amount,  Causes^  and  Remedies^  by  Frederic]^ 

Hill,  6arrister-at-Law,  Late  Insp^tor  of  Prisons.     Lon- 
don :  John  Murray.     1853. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  a  previous  paper,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  information  respecting  the  improvements  vhicfa, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  adopted  in  Pbjsok  Disciplcns, 
from  the  period  when  Howard  first  awakened  public  attention 
to  the  subject  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  and  exhibited  in 
detail  the  enormities  then  practised  in  the  management  of 
common  gaols.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  took 
occasion  to  dwell,  at  some  length,  on  certain  principles,  the 
importance  of  which  is  genendly  acknowledgea,    and  which 
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cannot  be  overrated ;  priofciples  which  nmst  more  or  less  form 
promiqeat  features  in  an;  system  of  punative  discipline 
which  would  now  claim  or  deserve  public  sympathy  and 
9apport^ — Educationi^l  j  Reformatory^  as  distinguished  from 
deterrent^  discipline,  apd  Separate  confinement. 

On  the  harmonious  combination  in  practice  of  each  of  tha 
above  principles,  depends  the  successful  issue  of  our  efforts 
for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and  the  diminution  of 
crime :  without  ihem,  no  matter  how  severe  the  course  of 
discipline  applied  may  be,  failure  and  disappointment  must 
assuredly  follow  ;  nor  is  the  necessity  of  such  a  result  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Fear,  though  exercising  an  important 
influence  over  men's  minds,  is  far    from   being  the  most 

fowerful  passion  implanted  in  us  by  nature ; — hence  the  error, 
iove,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  influence  the  human 
mind,  and  rouse  men  to  the  commission  of  deeds  which  neither 
the  consequences  entailed  by  the  actions  themselves,  nor  any 
fear  of  personal  pain  or  punishment  is  sufficient  to  restrain. 
To  address  therefore,  all  ofir  efforts  to  the  single  passion  of 
fear,  to  heap  penalty  on  penalty,  and  to  write  the  sanctions  of 
our  penal  laws  in  blood,  if  such  were  possible  at  the  present 
day,  would  manifestly  be  unphibsophical,  and  must  naturally 
fail  to  check  the  progress  of  crime.  At  a  time  when  the 
penalties  imposed  by  law  were  far  more  deterrent  than 
they  now  are,  when  death  awaited  the  unhappy  man  who, 
suffering  perhaps  the  pangs  of  hunger,  stole  some  matter 
of  trifling  value  to  support  a  miserable  existence,  honesty 
was  as  rare  a  virtue  as  at  the  present  day,  nor  were  men 
deterred  by  so  formidable  a  penalty  frpn?  the  gratification 
of  their  vicious  appetites.  We  do  not  disregard  the  import- 
ance of  acting  on  that  fear  of  punishment  which  is  implanted 
in  mankind,  or  of  dealing  with  it  as  a  valuable  instrument 
in  frightening  men  from  crime ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to 
rely  upon  it  as  the  only^  or  even  as  the  mast  efficacious  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  end.  By  subduing  the  stronger  passions 
of  oiiur  nature— revenge,  jealousy,  and  lust;  by  encouraging 
and  promoting  the  nobler  qualities  of  love  and  gratitude,  and 
by  stimulating  the  innate  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
we  may  safely  hope  to  reform  the  criminal,  and  deter  him  from 
a  course  of  sin,  not  by  the  mere  dread  of  physical  pain  or 
suffering,  but  by  the  action  of  a  higher  principle— 

**  For  fear  but  freezes  minda,  bat  love,  like  heat. 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime  to  seek  her  native  seat." 
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To  the  classes  of  society  whence  criminals  of  saperior  educa- 
tion oome^  prison  discipline  ought,  without  question,  to 
partake  of  the  deterrent  character,  since  by  the  education  they 
Ixave  received  they  are  in  a  measure  left  without  excuse, — and 
in  point  of  fact  it  does  so.  To  such,  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
the  various  luxuries  of  life  to  which  they  are  attached,  the 
discipline  of  a  prison  and  the  deprivation  of  that  self-indul- 
gence and  ease  in  which  they  love  to  spend  their  existence, 
must  prove  a  powerful  deterrent,  where  higher  motives  arc 
wanting.  But  the  number  of  such  persons  forms  a  small  < 
proportion  to  the  masses  of  our  criminal  population.  Of 
the  latter,  destitute  of  education,  and  fit  objects  of  our 
pity— 

••All  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  bis  own  delusions ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won.'* 

With  these,  mere  deterrent  punialiment  must  fail  in  its  object, 
unless  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  cruelty  against  which  our 
feelings  of  humanity  rebel,  and  which  under  any  circumstances, 
is  criminal  and  unwarrantable, — "What  is  the  waste  of  gold," 
inquires  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  "  or  of  precious  stones,  or  of  any 
earthly  wealth,  compared  to  the  waste  of  human  suffering  ?"* 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  therefore,  that  Education,  Re- 
formatory treatment,  and  Separate  confinement,  must  form  the 
chief  and  prominent  characteristics  of  an  improved  system  of 
prison  discipline.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  question,  upon 
i^hich  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  one  which  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  solve  without  the  benefit  of  further 
experience,  how  far  they  may  be  best  combined  in  practice, 
to  what  extent  each  should  be  carried,  and  during  what  period 
of  the  sentence  separate  confinement  should  be  enforced. 

*  See  charge  of  M.D.  Hill,  Esq.  Q.  C.  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  at  the  September  Sessions,  1854. 

The  cruelty  of  Lieutenant  Austin,  late  governor  of  Birmingham 
gaol,  is  justly  denounced  in  England,  yet  the  "shot  drill,"  a  species  of 
punishment,  which  we  consider  both  cruel  and  ridiculous,  but  on  which 
Mr.  Corry  Connellan  appears  to  pin  his  faith,  is  being  introduced 
into  the  gaols  of  Ireland.  It  would  seem  that  the  observation  of  the 
learned  Recorder,  that  **  the  waUs  of  the  gaol  have  not  only  kept  the 
bodies  of  prisoners  in  durance,  but  have  had  a  soniewliat  analogous 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  gaolers,"  is  about  b€ing  yerifled  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  ConneUan — ^we  can  now  understand  how  it  is  that  '*  shot  driU"  is  so 
generally  approved  by  gaolers  and  Inspectors  General  of  Prisons. 
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The  foregoing  questions  are  of  vast  importance^  and  present  no 
small  difficult?  in  their  investigation  ;  out  as  we  have  alreadj 
devoted  so  considerable  a  space  to  their  consideration^  and 
fully  explained  the  views  we  entertain  respecting  them,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  us. 
With  respect  however  to  education,  we  would  again  repeat  that 
it  must  be  based  upon  God's  inspired  word,  and  directed  and 
guided  by  the  truths  of  His  revelation ;  by  inculcating,  not  the 
cold  maxims  of  the  Arminian  School,  but  the  heart-stirring, 
love-exciting  and  soul-influencing  precepts  of  true  religion. 
Bitter  must  be  the  fruit  borne  by  any  other  system — 
disappointment,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result.  In  addition  to 
the  facts  mentioned  in  our  former  paper  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  extract  from  Plinfa  Crime  in  Eng- 
land,p.  182. 

"  If  elementary  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  of  the 
Tftlae  stated,  or  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  other  and  pore 
powerful  influences,  then,  if  the  proportion  of  the  criminals  who  Ct^f 
read  is  increasing,  there  ought  to  he  a  diminution  in  crime.  The 
following  tables  will  show  whether  that  is  so,  or  not ; — 

Instruetion  of  Crimmala,  1836. 
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''  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  whilst  the  ratio  of  all  crime  in 
the  period  was  nearly  at  par,  except  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
the  proportion  of  those  '  who  could  not  read  and  write*  had  fallen 
4*3  ;  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  could  'read  and  write  imper- 
fectly' had  risen  6*5  on  the  average  of  all  England.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  under  consideration,  crime  ought  to  have  diminish- 
ed, but  it  was  at  par ;  and  there  is  the  further  contradiction  of  the 
theory,  that  the  total  of  the  offences  committed  by  both  sections  had 
risen  2*2  per  cent.    The  theory  is  palpably  at  fault.*' 

Events  which  have  taken  place  within  a  very  recent  period, 
in  the  condition  of  our  Australian  Colonies,  and  the  changes 
efifected  by  a  late  act  of  parliament  for  "  substituting  in  certain 
cases,  other  punishments  in  lieu  of  transportation,'^''^  render  the 
subject  now  before  ns,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
"  one  of  the  most  important  social  questions  of  the  day.''  In  one 
particular  indeed,  Prison  Discipline  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
management  of  government  convicts,  possesses  advantages 
which  are  not  enjoyed  under  the  system  pursued  in  county 
gaols.  The  former  is  placed  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  executive,  and  the  details  of  discipline  are  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  who,  though  of  course 
respopsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties,  is 
not  tied  up  within  the  four  corners  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  and  consequently  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  useful  and  necessary  measures  of  reform.  One  great  object 
is  thereby  obtained, — uniformity  in  discipline,  and  the  sp^y 
reduction  to  practice  of  approved  principles.  Eeforms  in  the 
management  of  county  gaols  cannot  be  so  easily  secured  or 

*  16  and  17  Vic.  chap.  99. 20th  August  1853. 
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SO  rapidly  effected.  Hence^  the  discipline  adopted  in  Qovernment 
prisons  is  far  superior  to,  and  partakes  more  of  the  reformatory 
character,  we  speak  generally  of  course,  than  that  pursued  in 
County  and  Borough  gaols.  The  result  of  this  superiority 
developes  itaelf  in  a  very  unequal  aud  prejudicial  manner  as 
respects  the  two  classes  of  prisoners, — those  sentenced  to 
transportation  or  penal  servitude,  and  those  sentenced  to  a 
period  of  imprisonment.  The  former  are  at  once  placed  under 
the  control  of  government,  and  subjected  to  an  admirable 
system  of  reformatory  discipline;  the  latter  remain  in  the 
county  gaol,  subject  to  a  far  different  and  greatly  inferior 
course  of  management,  if  we  except  the  treatment  adopted  in 
prisons,  such  as  that  at  Beading.  The  consequences  of  this 
inequality  are  very  serious;  a  criminal  who  commits  some 
great  and  heinous  crime  punishable  by  transportation  or 
penal  servitude,  is  subjected  to  the  correcting  influence 
of  reformatory  discipline,  his  morality  is  improved,  his 
education  attended  to,  the  truths  of  religion  are  instilled  into 
his  heart,  he  learns  some  useful  trade,  and  leaves  the 
Government  prison  a  reformed  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  criminal  who  commits  some  offence  not  quite  so  serious, 
but  which  nevertheless  subjects  him  to  imprisonment  for  a 
period,  perhaps  of  three  years,  passes  his  time  in  pernicious 
association,  his  moraUty  becomes  debased,  his  mind 
corrupted,  the  truths  of  religion  are  stifled  in  his  heart,  his 
hours  are  passed  in  idleness,  or  what  is  worse,  in  shot-drill — 
an  exercise,  irritating,  degrading,  unequal  and  demoralizing — 
and  finally  leaves  the  Couniygaol  adegraded  out-cast  from  society. 
To  show  that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  the 
above  statement,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  last  Report  of 
Messrs.  Galwey  and  Corry  Connellan,  Inspectors  General  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland.     They  observe : — 

"  A  prisoner,  for  instance,  sentenced  to  four  years  penal  servi- 
tude— the  minimum  period  of  this  punishment — will  be  forthwith 
placed  in  separation,  and  will  be  subjected  to  a  code  of  regulations 
combiniQg  punatire  and  deterrent  treatment  with  reformatory 
advantages,  such  as  moral  and  religious  correction,  and  industrial 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  a  criminal  sentenced  for  the  same 
offence,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  assistant 
barrister,  to  imprisonment  for  three  years,  or  some  approximative 
term,  will  be  confined  in  the  ordinary  gaol,  deficient  as  it  may  be  iu 
almost  everv  one  of  the  above  requisites.*' 

"  He  will  pass  his  time  in  'association'  by  day  and  night,  receiv. 
ing  or  communicating  contamination,  and  in  almost  total  idleness, 
if  hard  labor  be  not  added  to  his  sentence ;  the  means  of  instruction 
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both  in  handicraitfl  and  in  mdlmental  educfttion^bdng  too  freonnendj 
nnattunable  among  turnkeys,  who  are  selected  without  rerereace 
to  their  fitness,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  sheriff,  himself  a  temporarr 
officer,  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  prisoners,  hut  not  with  the  acL 
ministration  of  the  establishment.  Some  of  our  gaols,  we  are  happy 
to  admit,  are  honourable  exceptions  to  this  description ;  but  wher- 
ever a  more  favourable  condition  exists  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  and  of  the  local 
authorities  acting  in  unison  with  them,  and  not  to  the  operation  of 
any  common  and  paramount  control." 

<<  These  imperfections,  although,  of  course,  they  affect  disadvan- 
tageously  the  whole  body  of  prisoners,  press  with  greater  severity  upon 
the  females,  for  whom,  as  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  the  accommoda- 
tion is  (/Mpro/>or(t<mct/tf7y  inadequate;  and  upon  the  juveniles,  requiring, 
as  they  do,  a  mode  of  treatment  widely  different  from  that  suited 
to  adults." 

According  to  oar  present  conrse  of  practice^  it  would  appear 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  apply  the  reformatory  process  until 
we  have  exhausted  every  means  within  our  power  to  con- 
taminate ttie  criminal  by  vicious  association.  It  would  seem 
as  if  we  wanted  to  procure  characters  of  the  worst  possible 
description,  to  prove  what  separation  and  reformatory 
discipline  can  do  ;  and,  like  the  sentimental  villain,  in  one  q( 
Bulwer's  novels,  who  knocks  his  victim  down,  and  over  the 
prostrate  body  dwells  on  the  excellency  of  mercy  and  humanity, 
we  reflect  with  complacency  on  the  superior  discipline  which 
awaits  the  degraded  victim  of  vicious  association,  in  the 
convict  prison,  and  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  our  own  en- 
lightened views. 

The  superiority  of  the  discipline  in  use  in  convict  prisons, 
is  as  creditable  to  the  government  and  the  gentlemen  imme- 
diately connected  with  those  establishments — ^we  speak  of  the 
establishments  in  England — ^as  it  reflects  a  just  and  deserved 
reproach  on  the  several  grand  juries  who  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  our  county  gaols.  The  pernicious  inequality  which 
exists  in  the  treatment  of  criminids  in  County  gaols  and  in 
Government  prisons,  absolutely  holds  out  an  inducement  to 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  yet  this  inequality  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  the  apathy  of  our  grand  juries  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline.  They  refuse,  through  a  false  notion 
of  economy,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  an 
admirable  act  of  parliament — the  S  &  4  Yic.  chap.  44,  and 
hence  the  improvements  in  Ck)unty  and  Borough  gaols  in 
Ireland,  are  characterised  by  the  Inspectors  General  of  prisons 
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in  their  last  Beport — that  for  the  year  1858 — as  ''scanty, 
imperfect  and  partial/^  Now  if  the  evil  results  of  this  apathy 
and  obstinacy,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  on  the  part 
of  our  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  were  only  visited  on  themselves, 
we  could  afford  to  smile  and  pity  the  imbecility  which  carried 
with  it  its  own  punishment ;  but  the  fact  is,  either  government 
must  standstill  in  the  cause  of  reform,  until  the  grand  juries 
have  also  made  some  progress,  an  alternative  which  we  fear  will 
amount  to  a  postponement  sine  die  of  ever^  useful  measure 
of  reform,  or  something  must  be  done  to  stimulate  them  to 
activity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  endeavour  to  awaken  public 
opinion,  to  point  out  to  grand  juries  the  course  it 
is  their  duty  to  adopt,  and  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  ought 
to  influence  them ; — this  is  as  much  as  we  can  affect  to  do, 
and  we  have  done  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability — but  if  this 
method  fails,  some  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
performance  of  those  duties  in  the  cause  of  social  amelioration 
which  are  properly  their  own,  but  from  which  they  appear 
anxious  to  escape. 

Though  experience  has  long  since  proved  transportation  to 
be  insufficient  to  reform  the  guilty  or  deter  the  criminally 
disposed,  it  has  continued  during  a  period  of  seventy  years  to 
be  the  chief  secondary  punishment  inflicted  for  the  com- 
mission of  crime :  its  history  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  convict  question.  We  propose  therefore  to  lay  before 
our  readers  anarrativeof  the  systemsheretoforeadopted,  to  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  the  necessity  which  has  so  long  existed 
of  some  change,  and  to  conclude  our  observations  with  a  review 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  modified  system  lately  in- 
troduced. 

By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Judges  were  for  the  first  time  em- 
powered  to  exile  for  life  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  possessions  in 
America,  the  moss-troopers  of  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
land. Subsequently,  transportation  became  more  general  as  a 
secondary  punishment,  and  compulsory  labor  at  the  place  of 
exile  was  after  a  time  added ;  at  a  later  period,  an  interest 
in  the  labor  of  each  prisoner,  during  the  period  of  his 
sentence,  having  been  conferred  by  the  4  George  I.,  cap. 
11,  upon  the  parties  who  contracted  to  transport  them,  con- 
victs were  usually  sold  to  the  planters,  and  employed  by  them 
upon  their  estates.    The  bss  of  our  American  dependencies 
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terminated  this  system,  and  the  question  at  once  arose,  bow 
prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation  should  be  disposed  of 
for  the  future.  Some  recommended  the  establishment  of  vast 
Penitentiaries  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  probable  number 
of  criminals  at  home^  and  indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
measures  were  not  then  adopted  for  placing  the  whole  system 
of  secondary  punishment  npon  a  proper  basis,  and  grappling, 
once  for  all,  with  the  difficulty  ;  while  others  advis^  that  all 
transported  felons  should  be  dispatched  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  turned  loose  among  the  savage  inhabitants — a 
proposition  sufficiently  inhuman  to  insure  its  immediate  rejec- 
tion. The  discovery  of  Australia,  '^  the  land  of  convicts  and 
kangaroos,'^  about  this  period  by  Captain  Cook,  prevented 
the  necessity  of  either  of  the  above  proposals  being  discussed, 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  solving  the  difficulty,  of  which 
the  Government  of  the  day  gladly  availed  themselves.  The 
great  distance  from  the  mother-country,  the  paucity  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  improbality  of  a 
return  when  once  the  convict  was  landed  on  its  shores, 
appeared  to  offer  great  and  lasting  advantages  which  Govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  disregard,  and  it  was  forthwith 
determined  that  in  this  distant  region,  a  new  colony  should  be 
founded,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  transported  felons. 
The  future  historian  of  Australia,  in  tracing  the  dark  and 
gloomy  details  of  its  early  years,  will  find  abundant  materials 
to  excite  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  his  readers,  ample 
matter  for  reflection  in  investigating  the  effects  of  convict  im- 
migration on  its  social  progress  and  development,  and  abun- 
dant cause  of  complaint  in  the  conduct  of  the  parent  state,  in 
consigning  its  colony  to  an  infancy  of  wretchedness  and  pro- 
fligacy, immorality  and  vice- 
As  soon  as  the  above  determination  was  arrived  at,  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  ^4th  George  III.,  empowering  his  Majesty 
to  appoint  to  what  place  beyond  the  seas,  either  within  or 
without  his  Majesty's  dominions,  offenders  should  be  tran- 
sported, and  on  the  6th  December,  1786,  two  orders  of 
Council  were  issued,  which  duly  appointed  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  for  that  purpose.  The 
subsequent  act  of  5  George  IV.,  c.  84,  commonly  called  the 
transportation  act,  conferred  a  like  authority,  and  the  two 
Australian  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  Norfolk  Island  and  Bermuda,  were  finally  selected.      In 
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pursQance  of  the  orders  of  Council  of  the  6th  December^  1786^ 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  an  expedition  consisting  of  two 
frigates — the  ''  Sirius"  and  "  Supply/'  three  store  ships,  and 
six  transports,  conveying  565  male,  and  192  female  convicts, 
with  soldiers  and  officers,  numbering  in  all  about  1,000  souls, 
left  England  on  the  18th  May,  1787.  Its  destination  was 
a  small  bay  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Australia,  named  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Botany  Bay,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  variety  of  new  plants  which  were  there  discovered  by  that 
distinguished  naturalist  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
in  his  voyage.  At  this  place  they  arrived  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  same  year.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  bay  was  badly  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  in  other 
respects  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a  penal  settlement.  Captain 
Arthur  Phillip,  under  whose  guidance  and  control  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  placed,  determined  to  proceed  further  along  the 
coast,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  more  convenient  locality.  The 
result  of  this  step  was  the  discovery  of  Sidney  Cove,  one  of 
the  finest  and  safest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  navigable  by 
the  largest  vessels,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  the 
sea  ;  here  the  convicte  safely  disembarked  on  the  26th  January, 
1788,  a  day  memorable  as  that  on  which  our  Australian 
Colonies  started  into  life,  and  upon  which  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  empire,  whose  destinies  are  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of 
file  future,  was  established, — an  empire  speaking  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue,  and  governed  according  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions. 

The  penal  establishments  of  Norfolk  Island  and  Moreton 
Bay,  the  latter  having  been  continued  only  for  a  short 
period,  were  reserved  for  the  worst  description  of  convcts, 
generaJly  speaking  those  convcted  of  capital  offences 
at  home  or  other  crimes  accompanied  with  violence,  or  for 
those  who  were  from  time  to  time  re-transported  from  New 
South  Wales,  for  offences  committed  in  the  colony.  Norfolk 
Island  was  first  made  a  penal  station  in  the  year  1 826.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world, — Major  Wright  has 
described  the  timber  with  which  it  abounds  as  '^  magnificent,^' 
and  the  Island  itself  as  a  *'  paradise" — but  it  soon 
became  the  scene  of  the  foulest  crimes,  and  of  a  ferocity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  discipline  to 
which  the  convicts  were  subjected  was  of  the  most  severe  and 
cruel  nature,  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  wretched 
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beings  confined  there^  shortly  before  his  exeootion  for  murder 
and  mutiny,  "  a  man's  heart  is  taken  from  him  and  there  is 
given  to  him  the  heart  of  a  beast/'  Whoever  has  perused  the 
evidence  elicited  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CJommons  on  Transportation,*  in  the  year  1888,  cannot  but 
have  felt  deep  pain  at  the  descriptions  there  given  of 
the  moral  and  rehgious  degradation  to  which  the  unhappy 
prisoners  had  fallen,  and  still  more  surprise  that  a  sys^ 
tern  of  discipline  which  could  have  producea  such  results,  was 
tolerated  for  a  single  hour.  Murder,  blasphemy,  and  unnatu^ 
ral  offences  were  daily  occurrences,  and  polluted  an  Island 
adorned  by  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.  They  retained  but 
one  faint  source  of  hope  as  the  means  of  escape  from  the 
wretchedness  they  endured:  it  was  a  hope,  however^  that 
even  failed  to  keep  alive  despair, — that  hope  was  death.  Sir 
Francis  Forbes,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee,  stated  that  "  he  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
death,  under  any  form  that  it  could  be  presented  to  him^ 
rather  than  such  a  state  of  endurance  as  that  of  the  convict  at 
Norfolk  Island/'  Dr.  Ullathorne,  a  Aoman  Catholic  priest, 
who  visited  the  Island  on  the  unhappy  occasion,  when  thir- 
teen convicts  were  executed  for  mutiny  and  murder,  thus 
described  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  them  on  his 
arrival : — 

''On  my  arrival  at  Norfolk  Island,  I  immediately  proceeded, 
although  it  was  late  at  night,  to  the  gaol ;  the  commandant  having 
intimated  to  me  that  only  five  days  could  be  allowed  for  preparation, 
and  he  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  the  thirteen  who  were  to  die,  the 
rest  having  been  reprieved ;  I  proceeded  therefore  to  the  gaol,  and 
upon  entering  the  gaol  I  witnessed  a  scene  such  as  I  never  witnessed 
in  my  life  before.  The  men  were  originally  confined  in  three  cells ;  , 
they  were  subsequently  assembled  together;  they  were  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  were  reprieved,  I  found  so  little  bad  they  expected 
the  assistance  of  a  clergyman,  that  when  they  saw  me  they  at  once 
gave  up  a  plot  for  escape  which  they  had  very  ingeniously  planned ; 
and  which  might,  I  think,  have  succeeded,  so  far  as  their  getting 

*  The  Commitee  was  composed  of  the  foUowing  gentlemen : — 
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Lord  John  Russell, 
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Mr.  Leader, 

Mr.  Ward, 
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Mr.  Ord, 

Lord  Viscount  Howick, 


Sir  Thomas  Freemantle, 
Mr.  Francis  Baring, 
Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Mr.  Charles  BuUer, 
Lord  Viscount  Ebrington. 
Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
Mr.  French. 
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into  the  bush.  I  said  a  few  words  to  indace  them  to  resignation  ; 
and  I  then  stated  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  die ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact^  that  as  1  mentioned  the  names  of  those  men  who 
were  to  die^  thej  one  after  the  other,  as  their  names  were  pro- 
nounced, dropped  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God  that  they  were 
to  be  delivered  from  that  horrible  place,  whilst  the  others  remained 
standing  mate ;  it  was  the  most  horrible  scene  I  ever  witnessed. 
Those  who  were  condemned  to  death  appeared  to  be  rejoiced.  It 
had  been  a  very  common  thing  with  us  to  find  prisoners  on  their  wav 
to  the  scaffold  thanking  God  that  they  were  not  going  to  Norfolk 
Island." 

Captain  Maconochie  on  his  arrival,  in  March,  1840>  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  settlement,  and  whose  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  prisoners  were  attended  with  such 
favourable  results,  writes  as  follows : — 

'<  I  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1840,  and  found  the  state  of 
things  certunly  not  better,  and  in  some  respects  even  rather  worse, 
then  I  had  expected.  1400  doubly  convicted  prisoners,  the  refuse 
of  both  penal  colonies,  (for  the  worst  offenders  were  sent  here  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land  as  well  as  New  South  Wales),  were  rigorously 
coerced  all  day,  and  cooped  up  at  night  in  barracks  which  could  not 
decently  accommodate  half  the  numTOr.  In  every  way  their  feelings 
were  habitually  outraged  and  their  self-respect  destroyed.  They  were 
required  to  cap  each  private  soldier  whom  they  met,  and  even  each 
empty  sentry-box  that  they  passed.  If  they  met  a  superior  officer  they 
were  to  take  off  their  caps  altogether,  and  stand  aside,  bare-headed, 
in  a  ditch  if  necessary,  and  whatever  the  weather,  till  he  passed, 
in  most  cases  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  them.  For  the 
merest  trifies  they  were  fiogged,  ironed,  or  confined  in  gaol  for 
successive  days  on  bread  and  water.  The  offences  most  severely 
visited  in  them  were  at  the  same  time  chiefly  conventional,  those 
against  morals  being  but  little  regarded,  compared  with  those 
against  an  unreasonable  discipline.  Thus  the  most  horrid  vices,  with 
acts  of  brutal  violence,  or  of  dexterity  in  theft  and  robbery,  were 
detailed  to  me  by  the  officers  as  being  exhibited  among  them,  with 
little  direct  censure,  and  rather  as  anecdotes  calculated  to  astonish 
and  amuse  a  new-comer, — while  the  possession  of  a  pipe,  a  newspaper, 
a  little  tea,  some  article  of  clothing  not  furnished  by  the  govern, 
ment,  or  the  omission  of  some  mark  of  respect,  or  a  saucy  look,  or 
word,  or  even  an  imputation  of  suUenness,  were  deemed  unpardonable 
crimes.  They  were  also  fed  more  like  hogs  than  men.  Neither 
knives,  nor  forks,  nor  hardly  any  other  conveniences  were  allowed 
at  their  tables.  They  tore  their  food  with  their  fingers  and  teeth, 
and  drank  for  the  most  part  out  of  water-buckets.  Not  more  than 
about  two-thirds  of  them  could  even  enter  their  mess«shed  at  a  time ; 
and  the  rest,  whatever  the  weather,  were  required  to  eat  as  they 
could  in  an  open  shed  beside  a  large  privy.  The  Island  had  been 
fifteen  vears  a  penal  settlement  when  I  landed,  yet  not  a  single 
place  of  worship  was  erected  on  it.  It  had  been  seven  years  a  settle- 
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ment  before  even  a  clergyman  was  sent.  There  were  no  schools^ 
no  books ;  and  the  men's  countenances  reflected  faithfully  thb  des- 
cription of  treatment.  A  more  demoniacal  looking  assemblage  conldoot 
be  imagined,  and  almost  the  most  formidable  sight  I  ever  beheld  was 
the  sea  effaces  up-turned  to  me  when  1  first  addressed  them.*^ 

Vail  Dieman's  Land  was  first  occupied  by  settlers  in  the 
year  1H03^  and  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
a  penal  colony  in  the  year  1817.  Port  Arthur^  the  penal 
station  of  the  Island^  was  established  in  September  1830,  after 
that  of  Macquarie^s  Harbour  had  been  abandoned.  It  is  situated 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  island^  known  by  Uie  name  of  Tas- 
man's  peninsula,  a  sterile  district  connect^  with  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  across  which  a  line  of  fierce  and  savage 
dogs  and  a  guard  of  sokhers  were  placed,  to  intercept  all 
prisoners  attempting  to  escape.  The  convicts  were  occupied 
in  felling  timber,  working  mines,  and  other  laborious  employ- 
ments. Their  general  condition  and  the  discipline  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  was  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  the 
wretched  malefactors  transported  to  ^Norfolk  Island,  Tkey 
were  not  deprived  of  every  hope  of  ultimate  liberty,  though 
in  the  absence  of  all  religious  instruction  and  reformatory 
discipline,  and  irritated  by  harsh  and  cruel  treatment,  their 
characters  were  of  course  abandoned,  and  their  vices  innumer- 
able. Of  116  who  absconded  from  Macquarie's  harbour  from 
the  3rd  January  1822,  to  the  16th  May  1827,  a  period  of 
about  five  years,  ^'  75  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
woods;  one  was  hanged  for  murdering  and  eating  his  com- 
panion ;  two  were  shot  by  the  military ;  eight  are  known  to 
have  been  murdered,  and  six  eaten  by  their  companions ; 
twenty-four  escaped  to  the  settled  districts,  thirteen  of  whom 
were  hanged  for  bush -ranging,  and  two  for  murder,  making 
a  total  of  101  out  of  116   who  came  to   an  untimely  fate.'* 

DifTerent  systems  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted 
for  the  regulation  and  treatment  of  convicts,  since  the  first 
appUcation  of  transportation  as  a  secondary  punishment  in 
the  year  1787.  The  first,  called  the  assignment  system, 
continued  in  operation  up  to  the  year  1838,  at  which  period 
it  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  instructions  issued 
by  Lord  Glenelg;  then  followed  Lord  Stanley's  probation 
system,  and  it  again  was  superseded  by  Lord  Grey's  pro- 
bation  system.     According   to     the  course  adopted  in  the 

*  See  *'  Norfolk  Island,**  \>j  Captain  Maoonochie,  R.N.,  K.H.,  late 
Superintendent. 
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assignment  sjstem,  the  male  prisoners  on  their  arrival  in  the 
colony  were  at  once  removed  to  the  convict  barracks^  and  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  such  of  the  settlers  as  bad  need  of 
servants,  domestic  or  otherwise,  without  reference  to  the 
periods  of  their  respective  sentences  :  female  convicts  were  more 
speedily  provided  with  situations,  and  were  usually  taken 
direct  from  the  ship  to  their  place  of  service.  The  authorities 
did  not  recognise  the  payment  of  any  wages,  and  merely 
required  that  the  regulated  amount  of  rations  and  clothing 
should  be  provided  :  settlers  however  generally  found  it  for 
their  own  advantage  to  confer  some  indulgence  either  in 
money  wages,  or  in  the  silpply  of  tea,  sugar,  or  tobaccoj 
especially  in  the  case  of  skilled  labourers  or  domestic  servants, 
to  induce  the  willing  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is 
manifest  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  the  condition  of  the 
convict  must  have  differed  according  to  the  temper  and  dis* 
position  of  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  respectively 
assigned ;  that  with  a  good  master  the  convict  was  improved, 
with  a  bad  one, corrupted;  and  though  the  colonial  government 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  take  back  convict  servants  who 
might  have  suffered  from  the  ill  treatment  of  their  masters, 
yet,  as  the  expense  of  maintenance  amounted  to  about  £14 
per  annum  for  each  prisoner  when  in  the  custody  of  the  crown, 
it  was  a  right  but  seldom  exercised.  Insolence  and  neglect 
of  work  were  offences  punished  by  the  infliction  of  corporal 
chastisement  on  the  complaint  of  the  master,  and  so  frequent 
were  such  complaints,  that  in  Yan  Dieman's  Land  alone,  the 
number  of  lashes  judicially  inflicted  in  the  year  1834,  amounted 
to  50,000  in  a  convict  population  of  15,000.  The  system 
worked  with  great  inequality.  It  placed  the  convict  within 
the  almost  absolute  control  of  his  master,  and  his  condition 
"  ranged  between  the  two  extremes  of  comfort  and  misery/' 
Sir  Kchard  Burke,  formerly  governor  of  New  South  Wales^ 
bore  testimony  to  this  fact  when  be  stated  : — 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  most  apparent  and  necessary  results  of  the 
system  of  assignment  to  render  the  condition  of  convicts,  so  placed, 
extremely  unequa],depending,a8  it  must,  on  a  varietyof  circumstances, 
over  which  the  government  cannot  possibly  exercise  any  control. 
It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  lay  down  regulations,  sufficient 
to  remedy  this  inequality.  The  temper,  character,  station  in 
society  of  the  master,  the  occupation  in  which  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  employ  their  servant,  and  the  degree  of  connection  or 
variance,  that  might  happen  to  subsist  between  this  and  his   pre- 
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vious  habits,  have  an  immeasurable  influence  OTer  bis  condition^ 
both  physical  and  mental,  which  no  r^ulations  whateyer  can  anti- 
cipate or  control." 

Convicts  who  remained  nnassigned  were  detained  in 
barracks  until  employers  were  found  as  occasion  offered^ 
supported  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  employed  in  the 
construction  of  roads  or  other  public  works.  They  were 
divided  into  six  classes  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
characters  and  conduct.  The  first  or  best  class  were  allowed 
to  sleep  out  of  barracks,  and  to  work  for  their  own  benefit 
during  one  day  in  each  week ;  the  sixth  or  worst  class  were 
forwarded  to  the  penal  settlement,  and  subjected  to  the 
severest  discipline.  The  arrangement  of  classes  partook  of 
the  probationary  character ;  each  prisoner  progressing  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  according  to  the  degree  of  reformation 
he  exhibited,  after  which  be  became  entitled  to  a  ticket  of 
leave,  then  a  conditional  pardon,  and  finally,  if  by  continued 
good  conduct  such  was  deserved,  to  a  full  and  free  pardon 
after  a  number  of  years  proportionate  to  the  period  of  his 
original  sentence  nad  elapsed :  until  the  latter  had  been 
conferred,  he  was  liable  to  forfeit  through  misconduct  whatever 
position  had  been  theretofore  obtained.  We  have  already 
noticed  one  serious  objection  to  this  system,  viz.,  the  unequsd 
manner  in  which  it  affected  the  condition  of  prisoners  differing 
widely  in  moral  guilt ;  anothor  objection,  equally  serious,  was 
the  impossibility  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  abuses,  in 
the  details  of  the  system,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  authorities,  which  tended  to  destroy  the  entire  effect  of 
transportation  as  a  deterrent  punishment  in  the  minds  of 
criminals  in  the  parent  state.  The  assignment  system  afforded 
the  wives  and  other  relatives  of  convicted  felons,  who  followed  to 
the  colony,  the  means  of  obtaining  virtual  freedom  for  their 
husbands  and  friends,  by  hiring  them  into  nominal  servitude. 
The  effect  produced  by  occurrences  of  this  description,  which 
seldom  failed  to  be  communicated  to  the  criminally  disposed  at 
home,  soon  shewed  itself  in  theloss  of  that  fear,  which  transporta- 
tion wascalculated  toinspire,  and  justified  criminals  in  the  mother- 
country, — ignorant  of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  generally 
endured, — ^in  regarding  it  as  a  punishment  to  be  coveted  rather 
than  abhorred*  It  appeared  to  them  to  be,  simply,  the  means 
whereby  a  free  passage  to  a  prosperous  colony  could  be 
obtained,  and  many  were  tempted  to  the  commission  of  tran- 
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sportable  offences^  by  what  subsequently  proved  itself  to  be 
"  a  mockery,  a  ddusion,  and  a  snare/' 

These  circumstances,  and  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the 
colony  in  material  prosperity,  together  vrith  the  increasing 
facilities  for  communication  which  daily  presented  themselves, 
rendered  some  modification  in  the  assignment  system  advisable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary.  Instructions  were  accordingly 
issued  by  Lord  Glenelg,  introducing  certain  alterations  into 
the  system,  calculated  to  obviate  the  above  objections ;  among 
others,  the  practice  of  assigning  convicts  as  domestic  servants 
was  prohibited,  and  no  assignment  whatsoever  was  permitted 
until  a  certain  period  of  forced  labor  in  gangs  had  been 
first  passed  through.  In  the  year  1842,  Lord  Stanley,  then 
Secretaij  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  introduced  further  altera- 
tions materially  modifying  the  course  of  treatment  to  which 
convicts  were  previously  subjected,  and  which  we  have  just 
described.  Five  distinct  probationary  periods  were  instituted, 
through  each  of  which  except  the  first — detention  in  Norfolk 
Island,  prisoners  were  obliged  to  pass.  They  were  as  fol- 
low : — First,  as  we  have  just  stated,  detention  in  Norfolk 
Island  for  the  most  hardened  and  incorrigible ;  secondlv,  pro- 
bation gang;  thirdly,  probation  pass ;  fourthly,  ticket  of  leave, 
and  fifthly,  pardon.  The  probation  pass-holders  were  again 
snb-divided  into  three  classes,  which  differed  according  to  the  re- 
gulations respecting  wages,  to  which  each  were  subject.  The 
pass-holders  were  allowed  to  hire  themselves  into  private 
service,  the  first  class  being  permitted  to  retain  all  their  wages ; 
the  second,  a  portion  only ;  the  third  being  obliged  to  pay  the 
entire  amount  to  the  Colonial  Government. 

Provision  for  the  religious  improvement  and  secular  instruc- 
tion of  prisoners  while  working  in  the  probation  gangs,  was 
made  by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters. 
Upon  convicts  in  this  class,  and  in  this  alone,  reformatory 
discipline  was  brought  to  bear ;  for  here  it  was  they  first 
commenced  their  probationary  career,  and  according  to  their 
conduct  in  which,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  attain  to  ultimate 
freedom,  after  a  period  of  about  one-half  the  term  of  their 
original  sentence, — a  sentence  for  life  being  estimated  at  about 
twenty-four  years.  This  system  failed,  and  such  a  result  might 
have  been  fairly  anticipated.  The  reformatory  process  was 
applied  too  late  ;  the  disease  had  taken  too  great  a  hold  of  the 
victim,  to  be  cured  by  ordinary  remedies,  at  the  period  they  were 
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applied.  The  convict  was  taken  from  the  county  gaol  or  hoik 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  his  sentence^  and  dispatched  to 
the  penal  colony  ;  he  associated  on  board  ship^  daring  a 
lengthened  voyage^  with  depraved  companions,  and  thus  being 
effectually  corrupted,  was  drafted  on  his  arrival  into  the  labor- 
gang,  exposed  to  innumerable  temptations  from  the  loose 
system  of  discipline  which  of  necessity  prevailed,  and  forced  to 
a  companionship  with  the  vicioos  and  impure :  reforma- 
tion in  a  labor-gang  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and 
we  only  feel  surprise  that  such  could  have  been  expected. 
Thus  we  read  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  convicts,  given  at 
greater  length  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  in  his  chapters  on  Prisons 
and  Prisoners : — 

*'  The  time  soon  came  for  us  to  be  marched  off.  Myself,  and  five 
more  shipmates,  with  twenty  old  hands,  were  yoked  to  carts,  loaded 
with  picks  and  other  heavy  goods.  An  overseer  took  the  command, 
and,  at  the  well-known  sound  '  go  on  1*  off  we  started,  not  knowing 
whither :  all  we  knew  was  that  we  were  goin^  to  form  a  new  stadon 

fifty  miles  up  the  country.     •     •     •     We  arriYed  at ,  and  were 

put  within  the  prison  :  and  a  sad  night  I  spent,  as  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances. My  friend  and  shipmate,  who  was  with  me  on  board 
the  hulk,  desirous  of  doing  good,  proposed  to  read  a  chapter  from 
God*s  Word :  but  oh  i  I  shall  never  forget  the  dreadful  cry  they  set 
up.  '  You  old  hypocrite !  there's  no  God  in  Van  Diemao's  Land, 
nor  ever  shall  be* !  were  the  blasphemous  words  vociferated.  Not 
till  then  did  I  find  banishment  such  a  heavy  chastisement.  To  be 
obliged  to  hear  and  see  what  has  passed  before  me,  the  last  two 

years,  is  a  severe  and  heart-rending  afiKction.     *    *    *     At , 

we  commenced  our  work.  Tbeu  began  the  course  of  government 
and  discipline  to  which  I  have  been  subjected.     Gangs  marched  to 

the  station  as  it  enlarged,  from  ,  and  ,  and  other  Second 

Sentence  stations.  These  men  were  supposed  to  have  been  reformed : 
but,  alas  I  their  conduct  soon  evinced  that  the  treatment  they  had 
received  was  calculated  to  harden,  rather  than  soften,  their  moral 
feeling.  They  soon  broke  out.  Officers  commenced  their  work, 
bringing  many  of  them  to  trial  for  various  offences.  The  *  trians^e* 
was  erected  ;  the  horrid  '  cat'  I  saw,  with  grief  and  pain,  fiourished 
about  the  station  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  appointed  flagellator.  It 
was  soon  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  unhappy  convicts.  Then  my 
sorrows  began.  I  was  disappointed  that  a  milder  system  waa  not  in 
operation.  From  what  I  conceived  probation  to  be,  I  expected  that 
men  would  have  been  instructed  and  drawn,  not  driven — encouraged, 
not  at  once  coerced.** 

The  canse  of  failure  in  Lord  Stanley's  system,  was  therefore 
plainly  and  indisputably  this  : — ^the  religious  instruction  and  re« 
formatory  discipline  to  which  he  intended  prisoners  should  be 
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8ubJ0<^te49  was  applied  in  the  labor*gaBg  abroad,  whereas  it 
ought  to  have  coioQ^Qced  at  h(me. 

At  about  the  same  period,  the  experiment  was  tried,  of  re- 
moving to  New  Sputh  Wales,  with  a  conditional  pardon, 
prisoners  sentenced  to  transpprtation,  after  they  had  un- 
dergone a  certain  period  of  imprisonment.  They  were  sent 
out  as  fre^  settlers,  and  were  subject  to  the  sole  restriction 
of  not  returning  to  their  native  country  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  their  original  sentences.  The  experiment  was 
not  acted  on  to  any  great  extent,  but  as  far  as  it  was  applied 
the  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  Lord  Grey's  probation 
system,  which  was  a  modification  of  Lord  Stanle/s,  and  was 
intended  to  obviate  the  evils  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  the  results  of  the  above  experiment.  It  provided 
that  the  two  earlier  stages  in  the  probationanr  scale,  if  we  may 
use  the  t^rm,  sbpuld  be  passed  at  home,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive ;  that  separate  confinement  should 
form  the  first  stage  in  the  course  of  convict  discipliTie,  and 
associated  labor  on  Public  Works  in  England,  the  second ; 
after  which,  removal  to  the  colonies  with  a  ticket  of  leave,  and 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  pardon,  awaited  the  convict  who  had 
conducted  himself  well  during  the  continuance  of  his  proba- 
tionary disciplines  Measures  were  also  adopted  whereby  the 
relatives  and  families  of  convicts  were  enabled  by  Government 
aid  to  emigrate  to  the  colony,  on  one-half  of  the  expenses 
being  contributed  by  the  convict  himself  out  of  his  earnings, 
and  deposited  with  the  colonial  Government ;  an  arrangement 
which  was  found  to  be  gladly  taken  advantage  of,  and  to 
be  attended  with  admirable  results.  To  carry  out  the  above 
system,  which  was  certainly  an  important  step  in  the  path  of 
reform,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  its  authors,  the 
prisons  of  Millbank,  Pentonville,  Pertij,  and  Parkhurst,  were 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  separate  confinement,  and  several 
cells  in  County  and  Borough  prisons  w^re  rented  by  the 
Government  for  the  like  purpose.  By  this  means  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  prisoners  undergoing  the  first  stage 
of  punishment,  according  to  the  new  scheme,  was  provided, 
and  amounted  in  the  year  1S52,  to  2659  cells  in  England 
and  Scotland.  New  establishments  were  formed  for  prisoners 
undergoing  the  second  stage  of  discipline — that  of  labor  on 
public  works.  Portland  prison  at  present  aflbrds  accommoda- 
tion for  1070  prisoners,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
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harbour  of  refnge;  Portsmouth  sapplies  oells  for  1020; 
Dartmoor,  650  for  able-bodied  prisoners,  and  626  for  iuTalids; 
Parkhurst  accommodates  625  juveniles ;  the  Hulks  at  Wool- 
ich  are  adapted  to  contain  980,  and  the  Stirling  Castle  Hoik, 
at  Portsmouth,  400 ;  in  all,  affording  accommodation  for  5371 
prisoners,  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  associated  labor  on 

Eublic  works.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  prison  at  Brixton 
as  lately  been  established  for  the  reception  of  female  convicts. 
In  Ireland  the  accommodation  for  both  classes — separate  con- 
finement and  public  works,  was,  in  the  same  year,  only  sufficient 
for  4556  prisoners,  and  even  this  we  are  told,  "does  not 
represent  the  9uitahle  accammodatian,  but  merely  the  extent 
to  which,  under  a  pressure,  provision  for  the  reception  of 

Erisoners  exists/'  The  total  accommodation  therefore  supplied 
y  Convict  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  does  not  exceed  what  is  sufficient  for 
1 2,586  convicts.  The  period  during  which  each  convictwas  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  discipline  of  separate  confinement  was 
formerly  fixed  at  twelve  months,  but  has  since  been  reduced  to 
nine.  Mr.  Francis  Gray,  who  wrote  an  interesting  work  on 
Prison  Discipline,  at  the  time  when  the  changesT?^  are  descri- 
bing were  about  to  be  introduced,  made  the  remarks  we  have 
extracted  below,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  we 
feel  gratified  in  being  able  to  certify,  that  the  results  have 
justified  the  opinions  then  formed  of  the  original  design,  results 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  zeal,  enei^, 
and  abiUty,  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jebb  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  onerous  duties.     Mr.  Gray  remarks : — 

**  It  appears  that  the  new  system  now  proposed  to  be  established 
there,  provides  for  one  year  of  Pentonville  discipline,  followed  bj  a 
term  of  social  labour.  During  this  latter  period,  we  are  told  that 
the  prisoners  are  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  to 
be  entirely  separated  from  each  other  by  nip^ht.  This  is  well.  And  if 
it  is  designed^  also,  to  furnish  them,  during  the  intervals  of  labor, 
with  the  means  and  opportunity  of  such  intellectual  culture  as  they 
are  capable  of  receiving;  to  guard  carefully  their  intercourse  b^  day; 
and  to  prevent  -their  having  free  and  uncontrolled  conversation  by 
night,  it  is  a  design  worthy  of  the  greatness,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
benevolence  of  England." 

We  have  already,  in  our  former  paper,  made  our  readers 
familar  with  the  ordinary  course  of  discipline  adopted  in  the 
application  of  separate  confinement;  we  will  not  therefore  enter 
into  the  particular  treatment  of  convicts  when  undergoing  the 
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first  stage  of  their  probationary  discipline;  the  ruies^  however, 
which  regulated  the  bestowal  of  a  ticket-of-leave  followed  by 
a  conditional  or  absolute  pardon  in  the  colonies,  a  copy  of 
which  was  susi)ended  in  the  cell  of  each  prisoner  and  fully 
pointed  out  the  path  of  wretchedness  or  comparative  freedom 
which  awaited  his  acceptance,  deserve  insertion,  and  will  afford 
onr  readers  a  full  view  of  the  course,  up  to  a  late  period, 
adopted  with  respect  to  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation. 

**  KOTICE  TO  PBIgONBRS  VNBEB  SENTBNCB  OF  TBAN8P0BTATION. 

Separate  Confinement. 

Prisoners  may  be  recommended  for  removal  on  special  grounds  at 
any  time,  but  m  ordinary  cases  they  will  be  detained  in  separate 
confinement  for  twelve  months. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  each  prisoner  will  be  carefully 
watched  and  noted.  Deserving  prisoners  will  receive  a  good  conduct 
badge  to  be  worn  on  the  dress  after  they  have  been  a  certain  time  in 
the  prison. 

On  removal  from  the  prison  to  public  works,  prisoners  will  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  three  classes  according  to  the  report  of  their 
character,  industry,  and  moral  improvement,  while  in  separate 
confinement. 

Prisoners  who  are  deemed  to  be  incorrigible  will  be  specially  dealt 
with. 

First  class  prisoners  removed  to  public  works  will,  by  continued 
good  conduct,  become  eligible  to  be  recommended  for  embarkation 
at  the  periods  noted  in  the  following  scales. 

Second  class  prisoners  will  be  liable  to  three  months,  and  third 
class  prisoners  to  six  months  additional  detention  beyond  the  period 
iized  for  the  detention  of  first  class  prisoners. 

PCTBUC   WOBK8. 

Ordinary  periods  of  detention  on  public  works  in  this  country 
proportioned  to  the  terms  of  different  sentences  for  convicts  who  have 
previously  passed  twelve  mouths  in  separate  confinement. 

Scale  No.  1. 
A  prisoner  sentenced  to  7  years,  for  a  period  not  less  than  2  years. 
Ditto  10      „  „  3J    „ 

Ditto  15      „  „  6      „ 

Ditto  20      „  „  Si    ,, 

Ditto  Life*  „  „  loj    „ 

If  a  prisoner  has  been  more  or  less  than  one  year  in  separate 
confinement,  the  difference  will  be  deducted  or  added  to  these 
periods. 

These  periods,  together  with  the  previous  term  passed  in  separate 
confinement,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  are  calculated  to 
make  up  about  half  the  period  of  sentence. 

*  Id  the  above  scales  a  sentence  for  life  is  reckoned  at  24  years. 
57 
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It  is  howeveri  to  be  clearly  underttood,  that  it  in  only  in  eases  of 
prisoners  condacting  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  any 
such  remission  of  their  sentence  can  be  recommended,  and  that  they 
can  only  be  embarked  as  opporttmities  offeri  and  as  may  be  conye- 
nient  to  the  public  service. 

As  a  further  encouru^ement,  however,  such  prisoners  as  conduct 
themselves  |n  an  exemplary  manner^  and  who  show,  by  their  greiierml 
demeanour  and  willing  industry^  that  they  have  profited  oy  the 
instruction  they  have  received,  and  are  likely  to  become  tuefnl 
members  of  society  when  released  from  penal  discipline,  will  be 
eligible  to  be  specially  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
expiration  of  a  period  short  of  that  on  the  foregoing  scale,  bnt  not 
less  than  accoraing  to  the  following  scale  No.  2. 

Minimum  period  of  detention  on  pubHc  worke,  appUcMe  to  pri- 
soners whose  conduct  is  exemplary. 

Scale  No.  2. 
A  prisoner  sentenced  to  7  years,  for  a  period  not  less  than  1  year. 
Ditto  10      „  „  1}  « 

Ditto  15      »»  „  3     ., 

Ditto  20      „  „  4     M 

Ditto  Life  „  5     ,» 

If  a  prisoner  has  been  more  or  less  than  one  year  in  separate 
confinement,  the  difference  will  be  deducted  or  added  to  these 
periods  as  before  explained. 

In  order  that  every  prisoner  may  be  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
the  effect  which  his  conduct  may  have  in  diminishing  or  extending  his 
period  of  probationary  disciplme,  records  of  his  conduct,  character, 
and  industry  will  be  kept  by  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  other 
officers,  which  will  be  examined  monthly  (or  oflener  if  required) 
and  the  results  communicated  to  the  prisoner.  If  a  prisoner's 
conduct  has  been  in  all  respects  exemplary  during  the  month,  he 
will  receive  a  badge  to  be  worn  on  his  arm,  which,  if  not  forfeited 
by  subsequent  misconduct,  will  i^terwards  enable  the  director  to 
recommend  him  for  a  remission  of  one  month  of  the  period  of  deten- 
tion set  forth  in  Scale  No.  1. 

Thus  a  prisoner  under  sentence  for  seven  years,  who  had  passed 
twelve  months  in  separate  confinement,  would,  by  exemplary  con- 
duct for  twelve  months  on  public  works,  place  himself  in -a  position 
to  be  specially  recommended  for  twelve  months'  remission  of  the 
period  laid  down  in  Scale  No.  1,  and  might  thus  become  eligible  for 
embarkation  in  the  minimum  period  of  twelve  months,  as  laid  down 
in  Scale  No  2. 

Or  a  prisoner  under  sentence  for  ten  years,  having  passed  a  like 
period  in  separate  confinement,  conducting  himself  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  would  place  himself  in  a  position  to  be  recommendea  for 
embarkation  in  the  minimum  period  of  one  year  and  three-qoarters, 
AS  laid  down  in  Scale  No.  2,  instead  of  being  detained  three  years  and- 
a-half  as  prescribed  for  ordinary  cases  in  Scale  No.  1.  Prisoners 
entitled  to  a  less  number  of  badges  would  be  eligible  for  recommen- 
dation at  some  intermediate  period. 
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fiewkiet 

Prisoners  persevering  in  misconduct,  or  who  are  idle  and  neglU 
^nty  and  have  been  in  consequence  passed  over,  when  they  might  by 
a  diflbrent  course  have  entitled  themselves  to  be  recommended  for 
embarkation,  will  be  liable  to  serve  a  farther  and  longer  period  of 
probation  on  pubfic  works  in  a  penal  or  odier  colony,  or  they  will 
be  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  separate  confinement,  forfeiting  the  time 
already  served,  and  anin  oommencing  their  periods  of  probation. 

Prisoners  who  shidi  commit  any  act  of  outrage,  or  insubordin* 
ation,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  escape,  or  persist  in  general  miscon- 
duct, will  thereby  forfeit  all  daim  to  any  indulgence  or  remission  of 
their  sentences,  and  will  render  themselves  liable  to  be  transported 
to  a  penal  colony,  where  they  will  be  placed  under  discipline  in  its 
severest  form. 

Tkkets-of-leaoe. 

1.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  mainten&nce  of  good  order 
among  ticket-of-leaye  holders  are  framed  and  promulgated  in  the 
colony.  The  following  are  at  preseut  some  of  their  pnncipal  con- 
ditions, but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  varied  as  may  be  judged  to  be  necessary  and  proper  by  the  autho* 
rities  on  the  spot : — 

2.  A  convict  embarked  from  this  country  as  a  ticket .of-leave 
bolder,  will  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Government  in  the 
colony,  until  he  shall  be  engaged,  for  at  least  a  year,  for  service 
with  some  private  employer,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  makine  a 
certain  payment,  as  hereafter  explained  in  paragraph  5.  If  8uitia>lti 
service  cannot  be  obtained,  the  convicts  will  be  employed  by  Govern- 
ment at  wages,  out  of  which  they  will  receive  clothing  and  rations. 
A  small  proportion  will  be  pud  to  them  in  money,  and  the  remainder 
credited  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  amount  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government. 

Until  this  amount  is  paid,  a  convict  will  only  be  entitled  to  a  pro« 
bationary  ticket-of-leave,  but  the  full  privileges  of  a  ticket-of-leave 
will  be  ffranted  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  paid  the  sum  required,  pro- 
Tided  his  conduct  has  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

3.  The  ticket-of-leave  holder  is  required  to  remain  in  a  particular 
district,  within  which  he  may  hire  himself  out  for^  wages  ;  this  is 
usually  a  country  district,  and  he  must  not  quit  it  without  obtaining 
a  pass  from  a  magistrate  ;  he  must  register  his  place  of  residence 
and  any  change  of  it ;  he  must  be  at  his  own  dwelling  from  ten 
o'clock  at  night  until  day-break  ;  and  he  must  report  himself  at 
certain  periods  in  the  year  at  the  police-office  of  his  district.  For 
some  classes  of  offences  he  is  liable  to  summary  jurisdiction*  and  his 
ticket-of-leave  may  be  recalled  for  misconduct,  in  which  case  he  will 
be  subjected  to  penal  labor. 

Conditional  pcardons,  payments,  S^c. 

4.  Prisoners  holding  tickets-of-leave  in  a  colony  may,  by  continued 
good  conduct,  become  eligible  for  a  conditionid  pardon,  after  the 
lapse  of  certain  periods  from  the  time  of  landing  in  the  colony,  pro* 
portioned  to  the  respective  terms  of  transportation.     Such  pardon 
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will  restore  them  to  liberty  on  condition  of  their  not  retoming  to 
this  country,  during  the  term  of  their  original  sentence,  unless  some 
special  condition  is  attached  to  the  pardon.     These  periods  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  respective  sentences^  according  to  the  following 
scale  ; — 

7  years,  men  ...  ...  ...  IJ  year. 

10  „  •••  •..  ..•  2       ,» 

Jo  ,f  ...  •••  •■•  V  yj 

20  „  ...  ...  ...  4       9f 

Life        ,t  •••  •••  •••  ^       99 

5  Prisoners,  however,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
Government  in  the  colony,  before  such  conditional  pardon  b  grant- 
ed.    This  sum  will  have  to  be  reckoned  as  follows : — 

A  certain  rate  of  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  prisoners  will  be 
named  in  the  colony,  which  will  not  be  less  than  £3,  nor  more  than 
£5  a  vear,  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  prisoner  may  then 
be  calculated  from  the  above  scale,  viz  : — 

7  years,  men  ...  ...  1^  years,  payment. 

10  „  2  „ 

Id  „  ...  ...  o  ,9 

20  „  ...  ...  4  „ 

Life       ,»  ...  ...  5  „ 

6  The  privilege  of  holding  a  probationary  ticket  of  leave,  or  other 
remission  from  penal  labour,  may  be  forfeited  by  misconduct  on  the 
voyage.  " 

The  annual  expense  of  convict  establishments  amoants  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  results  of  this  improved  system  of  Convict  Discipline 
have  been  highly  satisfactory ;  in  England^  especially,  where 
the  deficiency  in  accommodation  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  Ireland,  thev  have  been  particularly  marked.  The 
Report  now  before  us  bears  testimony  to  the  progress  made 
in  almost  every  branch  of  discipline,  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  gentlemen  whose  exertions  have  contributed  to  so 
happy  a  result.  *  We  notice  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners,  in  several  instances,  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as 
it  could  be  wished,  or  indeed  as  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  female  prisoners  con- 
fined at  Millbank  and  the  Juveniles  at  Parkhurst ;  the  fact 
itself,  however,  has  been  attributed,  and  we  believe  justly,  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  transportation  question,  which  continuiug 
undetermined  during  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  prisoners 
were    usually    dispatched    to    the    colonies  with  tickets  of 

*  See  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  for  the  jear  1853. 
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leave,  interrupted  the  general  practice.  Disappointment  and 
consequent  irritation  produced  results,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  females  at  MillbauK,  developed  themselves  in  serious  acts 
of  violence.  The  offences  committed  at  Parkhurst  were  of  a 
less  important  nature  and  were  subdued  bj  the  ordinary  dis- 
cipline of  the  prisoB. 

The  Hulk  system  has  long  continued  to  be  a  foul  stain 
upon  the  administration  of  convict  disciphne  in  England. 
At  a  period  when  the  security  of  the  prisoner  was  the  sole 
object  sought  after,  hulks  may  have  sufficiently  answered  the 
end  proposed :  they  have  long  since  however  been  unanimously 
-condemned,  and  we  trust  to  hear  of  their  total  abolition.  Im- 
provements have  no  doubt  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
management,  and  the  crowding  of  prisoners  has  in  some  measure 
ceased,  but  the  Directors  have  yearafteryear  urged  upon  Govern- 
ment their  total  inefficiency,  and  asserted,  that  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  preserve  discip- 
line and  regularity,  as  well  by  the  infliction  of  punishment  as 
by  encouraging  hopes  of  reward,  "  there  is  an  under  current  of 
depravity  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  to  control/' 
Association  cannot  be  prevented,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
officers  must  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  prevent  contami- 
nation. Hulks  therefore  are  in  fact  moral  pest-houses,  when 
the  prisoners  confined  are  too  numerous ;  while  if  the  number  be 
reduced,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  a  crowded  prison, 
they  became  most  expensive  in  the  cost  of  management,  as  well 
as  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an  extensive  system 
of  public  works.  The  following  tables,  which  we  have  com- 
piled from  the  last  fieport  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,  will  best  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
Establishments. 

TABLE  I. 

Shelving  the  Expense  of  Management  and  amount  of  Earnings  in  each 
of  the  Convict  Prisons  in  the  year  \  863. 


Prisons. 

Expense. 

Earnings. 

PentODvine 

MilltMmk 

Parkhtirat     .               .... 
Portland       .               .... 

Dartmoor 

Port«ntoiith  .        .                ... 
Hulks 

Total    .       . 

£    #.  d. 
15,407    9    9 
88,848    7    7 
16,78«  12    1 
81,706  16    6 
83,028    9    0 
26,268    6    8 
86,766    1    0 

£     «.  d. 
2,702    2    8 
6,641    6    2 
1,880    a  10 
28,211    6    6 
919    6    1 
31,068    6    4 
17,630  16  10 

£192,861    2    7 

X89,068    5    6 
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TABLE  II, 

Shewing  the  Conviet  PopvtUOum  of  the  year  1853,  and  nttmier  of 

Prisoners  in  Custodif  on  the  Blst  December^  1853. 


C<invlct  Popnlatiaa 
Priaon*.                               daring  the  yew, 

iTlMnierB In Cnato  ., 

Slat  Deeember, 

1858. 

Pentonville 

MiniMiiik 

Parkhunt 

Portland 

Dartmoor 

Portsmonth 

Hollu 

Brixton.        ..... 

Total       .       . 

961 

644 

1,880 

im 

^1S 

481 

1,148 

616 

ijsia 

10,MT 

6.975 

TABLE  IIL 

Shewing  the  disposition  of  Convicts  in  the  year  1853. 


Disposition. 

Ponton* 

MSll- 

Pwk- 

Port- 

Dart- 

Porta- 

Hnlkai 

IxolrfL 

yiUe. 

Umk. 

hvxaL 

land. 

moor. 

noutb. 

1 

Dea»i8    .    .    . 

4 

80 

4 

8 

89 

18 

87 

10ft 

Pardona  .    .    . 

4 

90 

4 

43 

97 

S6 

99 

99S 

Transported 

170 

218 

188 

184 

700 

License   .    .    . 

i 

. 

47 

71 

51 

106 

S79 

Lnnatlca     .    . 

2 

27 

• 

8 

* 

8 

2 

M 

In  Ireland  the  general  management  of  Government  prisons 
is  in  by  no  means  so  encouraging  a  condition.  In  the  course 
of  last  year,  a  Commission  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  subject  of  convict  establishments  in  Ireland. 
In  the  £eport  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners^  and  towards 
its  conclusion^  we  find  the  following  statement : — 

*<  The  condition  of  the  GovernmeDt  prisons  situated  in  the  city  of 
Dublin — namely,  those  of  SmithiSeld,  Newgate,  and  Grangegorman 
-»is  such,  from  the  construction  of  the  buildings*  from  the  circum* 
stances  of  their  respective  localities,  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
accommodation  to  the  number  of  prisonws  coniSnedin  them,  as  not  only 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  out,  systematically,  moral,  re. 
liffious,  and  industrial  training,  and  the  remunerative  application  of 
labor,  but  even  to  set  aside  the  elementary  principles  of  sound  discipline, 
inasmuch  as  the  indiscriminate  association,  which  is  now  inevitable, 
leads  to  the  further  corruption  of  the  less  gvUty%  and  cuts  off  all  oppor* 
tunities  of  reformation/' 

The  above  description  is  far  from  being  satisfactory^  and  if 
we  except  Mountjoy  prison^  which  is  the  only  convict  establish- 
ment in  Ireland  on  the  separate  system^  we  have  But  little  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves.  In  the  prisotl  at  Spike  Island^  which 
occupies  a  position  as  regards  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which 
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Portland  does  in  England,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1862,  out 
of  a  convict  population  of  8458«  the  number  of  deaths  amount- 
ed to  190,  l)eing  a  mortality  of  5^  per  cent,  on  the  population 
of  the  prison,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  admit- 
ted into  hospital ;  while  the  number  of  deaths  in  all  the  con- 
vict establishments  in  England,  embracing  a  population  of 
10,587,  amounted  in  the  year  1853  to  but  155,  or  45  less  than 
in  Spike  Island  alone.  We  find  also  that  on  the  31st  December, 
1852,  the  prison  contained  as  many  as  1882  prisoners,  the 
average  daily  population  of  the  year  amounting  to  2000,  while 
the  suitable  accommodation  did  not  extend  to  one  half  that 
number ;  and  farther,  that  of  this  average  daily  population,  the 
number  set  apart  for  public  and  prison  works  barely  exceed- 
ed 800 ;  in  other  woitlsy  about  45  per  cent,  only  of  the  entire 
number  of  prisoners  confined.  The  officers,  too,  we  are  told, 
and  we  ask  attention  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Hitchins,  the  Go- 
verment  Inspector,  "  reside  on  the  mainland  :'*  we  suppose  it  is 
considered  that  they  can  <m  this  account  exercise  a  more  care- 
ful supervision  and  control  over  the  prisoners  in  their  charge  ; 
but  we  must  notomit  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Hitchins,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  consequent  expense  of  "rent  and  boat-hire,'' 
submits  ''their  claim  to  a  special  allowance  on  account  of  these 
items  of  expenditure."  This  is  really  too  bad.  That  officers 
of  a  prison  should  have  a  claim  for  special  allowance,  because 
they  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  6f  their  duties,  would, 
in  any  country  but  Irehmd,  be  deemed  rank  absurdity.  The 
most  extraordinary  part,  however,  of  the  report,  is  that  in 
which  Mr.  Hitchins  contends,  that  the  officers  have  no  legal 
"power  of  pttnishment  or  restraint"  and  that  they  should 
be  only  responsible  for  the  "general  order  and  cleanliness  of 
the  prison  ;"  and  he  notices  these  matters  as,  "confessedly, 
at  variance  with  the  characteristics  of  English  prisons."  Now 
can  it  be  possible,  that  the  officers  at  Spike  Island  have  no 
"  legal  power  of  punishment  or  restraint."  The  Irish  convict 
must  be  a  lucky  fellow  indeed,  fed  and  clothed  free  of  all 
expertse,  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  sceneiy  of  Cork  harbour, 
unrestrained  and  free  from  punishment. 

If,  however,  the  above  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
position  of  an  Irish  convict,  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
governing  offlters  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  the  responsibi- 
lity of  everything  beyond  "  general  order  and  cleanliness," 
unless  indeed  they  would  rely  on  the  fact  of  their  residing  at 
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s  distance,  on  the  main  land.  We  fancy,  however,  we  can 
discover  the  true  cause  of  these  murmurs, — 

"  twice  the  brindled  cat  has  mewed.** 

We  have  heard  it  stated,  that  the  commission  to  which  we 
have  referred,  originated  with  certain  subordinates  of  the 
treasury ;  that  the  object  of  the  bill  which  followed  the  com- 
mission, was,  as  stated  by  Sir  John  Young,  to  confer  a  power 
of  punishing  prisoners  which  had  not  been  theretofore  pos- 
sessed; that  the  "whip"  and  the  "cat,"  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
formed  prominent  features  in  the  proposed  mode  of  punidh- 
luent,  and  that  the  state  of  mismanagemeuty  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  in  the  Government  prisons  of  Ireland,  was 
about  to  be  "made  an  excuse  for  providing  for  certain 
favorites  of  the  Treasury/'*  we  certainly  are  not  of  those  who 
care  to  join  in  the  hackneyed  cry  of  justice  to  Ireland,  but  we 
do  think  that  Government  should  come  forward,  not  with 
commissions  originating  with  Treasury  subordinates,  such  as 
that  we  have  alluded  to,  or  with  schemes  for  providing  places 
for  their  favorites — we  have  lately  had  enough  of  them  ia  all 
conscience — but  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  applying  to 
this  country  the  present  admirable  system  now  in  operation  in 
England,  the  results  of  which  are  described,  not  in  the  whing- 
ing  tone  which  characterises  Mr.  Hitchins'  Report,  but  in  the 
following  language  of  that  able  and  useful  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J  ebb : — 

'*  Any  candid  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  convicts  who  have  passed  through  periods  of  penal 
and  reformatory  discipline  at  Pentonville  and  Portland,  will  prove 
beyond  doubt  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  majority  of  those  now 
serving  are  likely,  on  their  release,  to  be  respectable  in  their  atation 
in  life,  and  useful  to  those  who  engage  their  services,  thus  realizing 
the  anticipations  of  the  Pentonville  Commissioners,  that  <  a  large 
proportion  of  our  conviots  would  he  qualified  on  their  discharge  to 
occupy  an  honest  position  in  their  own  or  any  other  country,' "  f 

The  following  tables  shew  the  statistics  of  Irish  Govern- 
ment Prisons,  according  to  the  last  report — that  for  the  year 
1852. 


•  See  Morning  Herald,  I3th  July.  1854. 
t  See  Report  on  Convict  Prisons,  1852,  p.  18. 
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TABLE  I. 

Shewing  the  number  of  priMoners  remaining  in  custody  on  Slst  Dec. 

1852y  and  the  disposition  of  the  convicts  m  each  prison  respectively. 


PrtMna. 

No.  in  cnstody, 
8lBt  Dec.  1662. 

Deaths. 

Pardons. 

Transported  to  Western 
Australia. 

Spike  Island  - 
Fort  C«mden 
Fort  Carlisle 

Moimtloy  - 

SmithAeld  -       - 

Newgate     • 

Fhllipstown 

OraDgegorman 

Ennis 

Marybonragli     - 

18821 
182 

71  i 
498 
812 
800 

81 

No  return 

269 

78 

190 

6 

9 

18 

2 

12 

1 

ft 

1 

846 

34 
28 
14 

878 

8568 

282 

8 

1296 

TABLE  II. 

Shewing  the  sentences  to  transportation,  and  the  expense  of  convict 
establishments  in  Ireland,  for  the  year  1852. 


life. 

14  Tears. 

7  years. 

Other  periods. 

Total. 

82 

78 

864 

488 

1«7 

Average  cost  per  head         -       -       - 

£48072  :  12  :  5. 
10  :    1  :  8f . 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed  with 
respect  to  the  abstract  question  of  transportation — whether  it 
was  just  towards  the  colonists,  whether  it  conduced  to  our 
own  interests  as  a  nation,  or  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
convicts  themselves, — ^it  is  probable  that  no  important  altera- 
tions would  have  taken  place  in  the  usual  course  of 
arrangement,  but  for  two  circumstances  which  rendered 
some  modification  absolutely  necessary,  viz.,  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines  in  Australia,  and  the  manifest  dis- 
inclination exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  permit 
the  immigration  of  convicts  to  continue.  Many  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents,  and  having  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  form  a  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject,  have  expressed 
themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  transportation 
as  a  secondary  punishment.  Among  others,  we  may  mention 
the  late  Tiord  Deuman,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  Lord  Moncrieff, 
Mr.  Black burne,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  many 
others  of  high  position  and  authority ;  on  the  other  hand, 
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Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  whose  opinion  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
possible  respect,  and  who,  from  practical  experience  in  the 
management  of  prisons,  may  naturally  be  expected  to  form  a 
JQster  opinion  than  any  of  the  learned  jadges  just  mentioned, 
considers  that  the  sooner  it  is  altogether  abolished,  the  better;* 
in  which  opinion  he  is  joined  by  many  gentlemen  of  high 
station  and  undoubted  ability.  Eor  ounelves,  we  believe 
transportation  ought  to  be  retained,  but  only  as  an  exceptional 
punishment.  For  the  great  majority  of  criminals,  separate 
confinement,  and  labor  on  public  works  at  home,  is,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  the  proper  and  fitting  punishment ;  but  there  are 
certain  others,  fur  whom,  from  the  magnitude  or  peculiarity  of 
their  offences,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land 
in  Ireland  and  accompanied  with  violence,  or  on  account 
of  their  hardened  and  incorrigible  natures,  the  ordinary  discip- 
line of  a  prison  is  insufficient,  and  transportation  is  the  only 
adequate  punishment.  When  we  say  transportation,  we  do 
not,  however,  mean  banishment  to  a  colony,  with  a  ticket-of- 
leave,  and  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  comparative  comfort;  but 
removal  to  some  locality  out  of  the  country,  where  their 
serviices  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  fortifica* 
tions  and  useful  public  works ;  or  to  some  uninhabited  and 
sterile  island,  where,  separated  from  all  connection  with  their 
place  of  birth,  they  could  be  kept  to  employment  of  a  labor- 
ious description, — such  as  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
subject  to  oiscipline  of  a  strict  and  severe  character,  supported 
on  the  coarsest  food,  and  supplied  with  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life.  As  a  general  system  of  punishment,  we  therefore 
disapprove  of  transportation,  though,  as  a  punishment  adapted 
for  individual  cases,  we  conceive  it  to  be  invaluable,  and  would 
consequently  regret  its  total  abolition.  Lieutenant-Goloud 
Jebb  appears  to  adopt  a  similar  view  when  he  remarks,  "  it 
appears  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  sentence,  abolishing  iram* 
partatian^  and  substituting  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  to  be 
carried  out  chiefly  in  this  country,  but  with  power  to  ef^orce 
them  at  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  Western  Australia,  or  other 
colonies,  where  suitable  arrangements  for  the  purpose  may 
have  been  previously  made.''  With  respect  however  to  the 
system  of  transportation,  as  it  has  up  to  the  present  time  been 

* 6m  Crime:  iti  Amount,  Caues,  and  Remedies,  p.  1S3>186. 
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conducted^  it  was  justly  objected,  that  while  we  pollute  our 
colonies  with  the  roost  degraded  members  of  society,  which, 
as  Bacon  hath  it,  ^  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take 
the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  wnom  you  plant/'  we  at  the  same  time  reward 
and  encourage  crime.  It  is  manifest  that,  whatever  force  these 
objections  had  in  former  days,  they  became  irresistible  when 
the  penal  colony  expressed  its  disinclination  to  receive  convicts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  operated  as 
a  powerful  attraction  on  the  other.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
transportation  had  long  since  ceased  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  shew,  that  even  at  an  early 
period  of  its  history,  it  .was  regarded  with  complacency,  if  not 
with  satisfaction,  by  convicted  prisoners.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  wretched  criminals  in  a  public  Court-House,  entreat- 
ing the  judge  to  pass  upon  them  a  sentence  of  transportation; 
while  even  latterly,  under  the  improved  system  of  convict 
treatment,  transportation  to  the  colony  lias  been  held  out  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  during  the  earlier  stages  of  reforma- 
tory discipline.  It  ceased  therefore  to  be  a  punishment,  and 
had  become  practically  superseded  by  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
varying  in  length  according  to  the  duration  of  what  was  in 
fact  an  unreal  and  fictitious  sentence,  followed  by  a  term  of 
exile  in  a  prosperous,  though  distant,  country.  The  Committee 
on  transportation,  in  the  year  1837,  made  the  following 
remarks  which  have  since  become  still  more  pertinent : — 

**  The  pain  of  exile  depends  upon  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
ties  which  connect  an  offender  with  his  native  country.  Exile  is, 
therefore,  a  very  severe  punishment  to  persons  who  have  strong 
affections  for  their  native  land,  for  their  kindred,  and  for  their 
acquaintances.  Oenerally  speaking,  it  is  most  dreaded  hy  those 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  who  may  he  termed 
accidental  criminals ;  that  is  to  say>  bv  persons  who  have  not  made 
a  trade  in  crimes,  but  who  have  been  induced  to  commit  ciimes  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  by  some  accidental  combination  of 
circumstances,  or  by  some  all-powerful  temptation  ;  and  who  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  possessed  or  good  moral  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  exile  is  least  dreaded  by  the  most  numerous  class  of  offenders, 
by  those  who  may  be  termed  habitual  criminals,  and  who  compose 
what  is  properly  called  the  criminal  population  of  this  country, 
namely,  regular  thieves,  pick -pockets,  burglars,  and  all  persons  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  the  repetition  of  offences,  and  who  conse- 
quently have  lost  all  feelings  of  moral  aversion  to  crime,  and  can 
only  be  restrained  by  fear." 
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We  have  just  referred  (o  the  mode  in  which  the  objection 
above  mentioned^  of  holding  oat  an  indirect  inducement  to 
crime,  had  been  obviated  by  making  it  a  direct  inducement  to 
reformation  and  good  conduct  before  removal.  The  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines,  however,  rendered  the  arrangement,  which 
before  was  but  a  diminution  of  punishment,  a  positive  attrac- 
tion to  the  criminally  disposed  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  the  recent  determination  of  the  colonists  to  refu$«e  any 
further  supplies  of  convict  labor,  which  however  necessary  at 
first,  had  been  attended  with  great  injury  to  the  morals  of 
their  families,  the  question  became  redu(Med  to  narrow  limits  ; 
it,  in  fact,  resolved  itself  into  a  choice  between  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  penal  colony,  or  the  adoption  of  a  modified 
system  of  ticket-of-leave  at  home,  retaining  the  power  of  re- 
moving those  sentenced  to  transportation  for  lengthened 
periods,  to  localities  where  their  labor  was  required,  or  their 
services  might  be  of  use,  as,  for  example,  to  Western 
Australia,  or  Gibraltar. 

The  latter  alternative  was  the  one  adopted.  The  establish* 
ment  of  a  new  penal  colony  presented  difficulties,  9nd  was 
open  to  objections  which  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  or  dis- 
regard. If  a  settled  and  prosperous  colony  had  been 
selected  in  order  that  the  transported  convicts  might  be 
absorbed  in  the  general  population,  it  was  probable  that  the 
objection  to  receive  them  would  have  been  justly  and  naturally 
urged — dissatisfaction  and  discontent  excited.  The  opposition 
of  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers, — and  the  objection  having  been 
yielded  to  by  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  could  not  with  justice  be  disregarded  elsewhere. 
The  selection  of  a  settled  and  prosperous  colony  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  colony  had  been 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  convicts,  the 
necessity  would  exist  of  providing  means,  at  an  enormoas 
expense,  for  their  return  after  the  period  of  their  sentences  had 
expired  ;  a  course  which  has  been  necessarily  adopted  in  the 
case  of  convicts  detained  at  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  ;  while 
again,  if  they  were  induced  to  remain  by  conferring  on  them 
certain  benefits,  and  free  immigration  was  at  the  same  time 
encouraged,  at  no  distant  period  the  difficulty,  we  have  just 
referred  to,  would  again  arise,  opposition  to  the  further  intro- 
duction  of  convict  labor  would  be  urged ;  it  would  ultimately  be 
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yielded  to,  and  the  dii^position  of  our  convict  population  would 
again  become  a  subject  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  was  with 
a  view  of  meeting  the  above  difficulties,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  the  year  1850, 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions,  among  others,  with  re- 
ference to  District  Prisons  : — 

"  14.  That  after  prisoners  under  long  sentences  have  undergone 
a  period  of  separate  confiuement,  the  remainder  of  their  sentences 
ought  to  be  passed  under  a  system  of  combined  labor,  with  effectual 
precautions  against  intercourse." 

*'  15.  That  this  object  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  erection  of 
district  prisons,  at  the  national  cost,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners 
under  long  sentences  after  they  have  undergone  such  previous 
separate  confinement." 

*<  16.  That  such  district  prisons  should  be  maintained  at  the  na- 
tional cost,  and  the  government  of  such  prisons  and  all  appoint- 
ments and  salaries  of  officers  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  her 
Majesty's  Government." 

The  question  uf  District  Prisons  is  one  of  great  importance. 
We,  however,  think  that  the  establishment  of  large  depbts, 
such  as  that  at  Portland  and  Spike  Island,  if  properly 
manage^,  would  answer  all  the  ends  proposed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  District  Prisons,  and  would  be  attended  with  much 
less  expense  :  the  accommodation  which  would  be  required  for 
such  a  purpose  in  England,  has  been  estimated  as  that 
necessary  for,  from,  2,400  to  3,200  prisoners  ;  in  Ireland  the 
pumber  would  probably  vary  from,  1,700  to  2,500.  In,  how- 
ever, dealing  with  the  subject  for  present  purposes  it  did  not 
appear  advisable  to  abandon  transportation  altogether  as  a 
punishment.  The  necessities  of  the  Western  Australian  set- 
tlements rendered  it  a  matter  of  importance  'to  them  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  convict  labor.  The  advantage,  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  of  such  assistance  to  a  colony,  strug- 
gling with  the  di£Bculties  by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  existence,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  hindrances 
which  chiefly  retard  the  prosperity  of  early  settlers,  consist  in 
the  want  of  proper  roads,  bridges,  wharfs,  harbours,  and 
public  works  of  a  like  nature,  for  the  construction  of  which 
the  early  colonist  can  find  neither  the  time  or  ability.  Settlers 
naturally  seek  an  immediate  return  for  their  labor,  and 
chiefly  apply  themselves  to  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  advantages  of  convict  labor,  either  employed  in  association, 
under  Government  control,  in  the  construction  of  works  of  a 
useful  and  public  character,  or  afforded  to  individuals  through 
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the  macfainery  of  febe  tidcel-oMeave  system,  is  incalculable ; 
and  80  well  acquainted  were  tbe  colonists  themselves  with  the 
benefits  to  be  thos  derived,  that  ttiose  who  joined  most 
energetically  in  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  coniricts 
to  Yan  Dieman^s  Land,  were  the  very  persons  who  displayed 
the  greatest  earnestness  in  their  application  for  assistance  woea 
the  supply  of  convict  labor  arrived.  Sir  William  Deniscm,  in 
a  dispatch  dated  16th  November,  1848,  refers  to  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  labor  of  convicts  upon  the  settlers  in  Yan 
Dieman's  Land,  the  annual  value  of  which  he  calculates  to 
amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £216,000. 

The  Swan  Eiver  settlement  had  for  many  years  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  the  introdac* 
tion  of  convict  labor  had  been  for  years  resolutely  opposed, 
and  every  effort  to  introduce  capital  and  free  labor  had 
signallv  biled ;  ultimately,  however,  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  convict  labor  were  acknowledged,  and  meetings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  petitioniugHer  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  form  a  penal  establishment  at  Treemantle  : — 

**  All  these  events,"  we  quote  from  tbe  Wettem  Australtaa  Iffaga- 
sine,  **  occurred  at  a  fortonate  moment,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  embarrassed  bj  the  refusal  of  the  Cape  and  other  colonies 
to  receire  their  convicts  ;  their  effect  was  powerful,  and  Earl  Qrey 
speedily  responded  by  sending  out  the  first  araft  of  convicts,  which 
arrived  in  June  of  last  year  under  Gaptain  Henderson,  an  officer 
highly  qualified  and  disposed  to  render  them  efficacious  towards 
the  general  good  of  the  colony." 

The  results  have  been  most  marked,  and  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  respective  sources  of 
wealth, — commerce,  shipping,  and  agriculture : — 

**  It  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment,"  writes  Governor  Fti^perald 
in  a  dispatch  dated  30th  April,  1651,  **  that  the  important  changes 
introduced  by  the  measures  of  your  Lordship  in  making  this  a  penal 
settlement,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  uie  settlers  at 
large,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  so  judiciously,  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  free  labor,  then  and  now  so  much  wanted,  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  these  desirable  results." 

Western  Australia  thus  affording  an  -extensive  sphere 
for  the  employment  and  absorption  of  convict  labour,  wliich 
proved  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony, 
Grovemment  wisely  determined  to  substitute  imprisonment  at 
home,  with  a  system  of  letter  of  license,  for  sentences  of 
transportation  not  exceeding  fourteen  yean,  retaining  the 
former  punishment  for  convicts  sent^iced  to  transportation  for 
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that  or  any  longer  p^iod.    The  Act  of  Parliament  which  in- 
troduced uiese  important  alterations  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  September^  1853,  and  after  reciting,  that  whereas,  by  reason 
cl  the  difficulty  of  transporting  offenders  beyond  the  seas,  it 
has  become  expedient  to  substitute  in  certain  cases  other 
punishments  in  lieu  of  transportation,  it  enacts,  that  for  the 
future  no  person  shall  be  transported  except  for  lifo,  or  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years  or  upwards,  and  that  any  person  who 
might  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  a  term  of  less 
than  fourteen  years,  shall  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude according  to  the  terms  following : — Instead  of  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  four  years.    Instead  of  any 
term  of  transpoitation  exceeding  seven,  and  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  penal  servitude  for  any  t^rm  not  less  than  four,  and  not 
exceeding  six  years.     Inst^d  of  any  term  of  transportation 
exceeding  ten,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  penal  servitude 
for  any  term  not  less  than  six,  and  not  exceeding  eight  years. 
Instead  of  any  term  of  transportation  exceeding  fifteen  years, 
penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  less  than  six,  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years  ;  and  instead  of  transportation  for  life,  penal 
servitude  for  life.    The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  sections 
relate  to  letters  of  license  which  Her  Majesty  by  an  order  in 
writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  is  empowered  to  grant  to  any  convict  then 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  or  thereafter  to  be  sentenced 
to  transportation  or  penal  servitude,  to  be  at  large  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel   Islands,  or  in  such  part 
thereof  as  shall  be  expressed  in  the  licence,  during  such  por- 
tion of  the  term  of  imprisonment  or  transportation,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  to  Her  Majesty  shall  seem  fit,  and  provided 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  revoke  or  alter  such 
license.    The  powers  vested  in  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  power  to  grant  the 
letter  of  license  is  not  confined  to  those  sentenced  to  the 
substituted  term  of  penal  servitude,  but  extends  also  to  those 
who  are  sentenced  to  transportation  even  for  the  term  of  life. 
The  tenth  section  provides  that  so  long  as  such  license  shall 
continue  in  force,  and  unrevoked,  such  convict  shall  not  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  reason  of  his  sentence,  but  shall  be 
permitted  to  go  and  remain  at  large  according  to  the  terms  of 
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such  license  ;  and  by  the  eleventh  section  it  is  provided  that 
on  the  license  being  revoked,  such  convict  shall  be  ap- 
prehended and  re-comn)ittedf  and  shall  thereupon  be  remitted 
to  his  original  sentence^  and  undergo  the  residue  thereof  as  if 
no  such  license  had  been  granted.  * 

With  respect  to  the  accommodation  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute^  it  is  of  course  evident  that  large 
additions  must  be  made  to  that  which  at  present  exists.  We 
have  already  shewn  that  the  actual  accommodation  now  existing, 
taking  the  returns  of  the  year  1852^  for  £ngland,  and  those  of 
1851^  for  Ireland,  does  not  exceed  in  amount  what  is  sufficient 
for  a  total  estimate  of  £12,586  prisoners,  while  the  convict 
population  amounts  to  the  large  number  of  14,622,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  females  confined  during  the  last  mentioned  year  in 
Orangegorman  Prison,  and  of  the  number  of  whom  we 
have  no  return : — thus — 

*  The  form  of  the  letter  of  lioense  as  granted  is  as  foUows : — 

Order  o/Lietnse  to  a  Convict  wutde  under  the  etatute  16  jr  17  Vict.,  chap, 

99,  eec  9. 

Whitbhall. 

di^  of 1854.    Hbr  Majbstt  is  graciously  pleased 

to  grant  to ,  who  was  conyicted  of ,  at  the ,  for 

the of ,  on  the day  of ,  and  was  then 

and  there  sentenced  to  be for  the  term  of years,  her 

Boyal  License  to  be  at  large  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  day  of  his 
liberation  under  this  order,  daring  the  remaining  portion  of  his  said  term 
of  ,  unless  it  shall  please  Her  Majesty  sooner  to  revoke  or  alter 

such  License.    And  Her  Miyes^  hereby  orders  that  the  said 

be  set  at  liberty  within days  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal. 
Signed, 
Trub  Copt.  Chairman. 

NOTICB. 

1 — "  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  License  of  a  convict  will 
most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 

2. — If,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which,  by  his 
good  behaviour  under  penal  discipline,  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove 
by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  reaUy  worthy  of  Her  Majesty's 
clemency. 

3 — To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  License,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.  If  he 
associates  with  notoriously  bad  characters— leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 

life — or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c, it 

wiU  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  lapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be  at 
once  apprehended,  and  re-committed  to  prison  under  his  original  sen- 
tence." 

Then  follows  an  exact  description  of  the  convict. 
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GreatBritaiu:  Disposed  of  during  they  ear  1852, 
Ireland :  do.  1853, 

Total  disposed  of 
Great  Britain  :  Remaining  in  custody, 

31st  December,  1852, 
Ireland :  do.         1853, 


Total  remaining  in  custody 


2658 
1534 


4192 


6867 
3563 


10430 
14622 


We  therefore  infer,  that  notwithstanding  the  number  tran- 
sported and  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  deficiency  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  above  years  may  be  represented  at  2036,  while  if 
we  deduct  the  number  transported  to  Western  Australia,  Norfolk 
Island,  Bermuda,  and  Gibraltar,  the  accommodation  required 
exceeded  that  afforded,  by  5677  ; — thus — 

Transported  from  England,  1852,     2345 
do.  Ireland,  1853,     1296 

~3"6ll 


The  total  accommodation  therefore  which  would  be  required, 
in  case  the  transportation  of  convicts  was  altogether  abandoned, 
would,  taking  the  statistics  of  the  above  mentioned  years  as  our 
basis,  amount  to  18,263,  or  less  than  that  existing,  by  5,677 : 
while  if  we  considerhowsmallaproportionthenumbers  sentenced 
to  periods  of  transportation  for  or  exceeding  fourteen  years, 
bears  to  those  sentenced  to  periods  of  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  the  above  deficiency  would  not  be  very  much  reduced  : — 
for  instance,  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1852,  there 
were  21,208  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  ;  of  these,  but 
954  were  for  terms  of  life,  and  711  for  terms  of  fourteen  years ; 
while  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  were  sentenced  for 
seven  years,  and  about  25  per  cent,  for  other  periods.  The 
following  tables  will  shew  the  annual  average  in  both  England 
and   Ireland. 

TABLE  I. 

Average  annual  number  and  terms  of  transportation  in  England  and 
WaleSffor  8  years,  from  1844  to  1851,  inclusive. 


Life. 

Above  15  years. 

U  and  abore  10. 10  and  abore  7. 

7  jean. 

Total. 

74 

26 

354 

743 

12ai 

2328 

53 
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TABLE  II. 

Average  annual  mmher  and  term  of  transportation  in  Ireland  fw  15 
years,  from  1838  to  \^%  inchuive. 


life. 

Uyeva. 

»y«w, 

Other  p«iiodB. 

Totd. 

64 

47 

M6 

857 

Uli 

The  above  statistics  show^  that  making  every  allowance  for 
pardons,  deaths,  and  those  liberated  on  letters  of  license,  a 
farther  accommodation  for  about  5000  prisoners  is  required  in 
England  and  Ireland.  We  would  earnestly  impress  upon  Govern- 
ment the  necessit}-  which  exists  for  at  once  providing  for  this 
deficiency,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  reformation,  or  indeed  we  may  say 
the  proper  discipline  of  prisoners,  while  they  continue  to  he 
crowded  together  in  large  numbers ;  and  more  especially  as  the 
success  which  may,or  may  not,  attend  this  important  measure, — 
one  from  which  much  will  be  expected — will  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  early  stages  of  discipline  are  administered. 
We  understand  that  Sir  John  Young  has  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  fitness  of  Galway  as  a  locality  for  the  establishment 
of  a  convict  depot ;  Slattery  IsUnd  also  in  the  Shannon  appears 
to  us  to  ofier  many  advantages.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  act  it^salf,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  may  be  entailed  upon  the  aocud  condition  of 
these  kingdoms  through  its  instruvieutality,  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  Por  ourselves,  howeyer,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  belief  that  GovemmeoEit  w^  fully  justified,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  in  adopting  the  course  which  has  been 
taken;  and  that  the  responsibility  which  undoubtedly  a,ttaches 
to  those  who  introduces  change  of  so  vital  and  importaAt  a 
character,  has  been  prudently  and  wisely  incurred].  We 
cannot  therefore  forbear  to  ei^presa  how  sanguine  are  our 
expectations  of  successi^  or  hesitate  to  pay  to  government  the 
tribute  of  our  praise ;  for  as  they  have  retained  within  their 

*  The  buildiog  formerly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Cork,  has  been  lately  conyerted  into  a  Govemment  Prison  intendted  to 
accommodate  40O  fbmale  convicts.  We  may  alsq  mention,  that  the 
3oard  of  Directors  of  Govemment  Prisons  in  Ireland  has  been  lately 
completed  by  the  apppintmeat  of  Curtain  Ofofton  aa  Chainiuuu  Tbe 
other  Members  of  the  Board,  are  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  and  Captain 
ICoight. 
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own  control  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  letters«of-license>  and  con* 
seqnently  are  bonnd  to  exercise  great  cantion  and  discrimination 
in  the  performance  of  dnties  which  have  been^  so  to  speak^  self- 
imposed—  and  much  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  du- 
ties are  discharged — whatever  censure  may  be  incurred^  must 
properly  attach  itself  to  them;  so,  they  are  entitled  to 
whatever  praise  success  deserves.  It  must  not^  however, 
be  supposed  that  government  arrived  at  a  mere  rash  or  fortuit- 
ous conclusion  :  quite  the  contrary ;  it  was  the  result  of  anxious 
deliberation  and  careful  inquiry.  An  experiment  it  was  no 
donbt^  but  it  was  one  forced  upon  our  acceptance  by  existing 
circumstances,  supported  by  the  favourable  views  of  those 
best  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  justified  by  experience,  as 
far  at  least,  as  such  could  be  obtained :  we  in  consequence 
feel  bound  to  express  our  approval  of  an  act  of  parliament 
which,  for  its  boldness  and  enlightened  views,  we  esteem  to  be 
worthy  of  the  British  Legislature.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  criminals  after  sentence,  retain  the  same  feelings  and  the 
same  dispositions  which  they  possessed  before  their  conviction. 
Nnmbers  of  them  are  iu  fact  influenced  by  the  self-same  sent* 
iments  of  right  and  wrong  which  regulate  our  own  conduct. 
Their  princi{des  may  be  weak,  they  may  not  be  apparent  to  us,but 
they  never  can  be  altogether  extinguished ;  and  if  the  views  at 
length  arrived  at  respecting  the  nature  of  that  discipline  which 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  which  alone  can  be  expected  to 
prove  efBcadous,  are  correct,  are  we  not  justified  in  testing 
the  soundness  of  our  opinions  by  restoring  to  liberty  those 
who  we  judge  to  have  profited  by  the  reformatory  process  to 
which  thev  have  been  sulnected  P  In  truth,  if  the  convict 
having  undergone  a  period  of  probation  in  separate  confinement 
with  all  its  reformatory  influences^  and  subsequently,  the 
discipline  of  associated  labor  on  public  works,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  himself,  we  must  in  fairness  admit  our  notions  of 
prison  discipline  to  be  inaccurate,  and  abandon,  as  illusory, 
the  treatment  upon  which  we  have  so  much  relied.  We  do  not  of 
course  contend  that  evefy  prisoner,  who,  by  his  good  conduct 
during  probation,  obtains  the  indulgence  of  a  letter  of  license, 
must  necessarily  become  a  useful  member  of  society, — to  expect 
auch  a  result  would  be  manifestly  absurd  ;  human  institutions, 
however  admirable,  cannot  attain  to  perfection — but  we  do 
assert,   that  if  we  have  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
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treatment  which  we  have  advocated,  and  which  is 
now,  more  or  less  generally  approved  of,  we  are  also 
entitled  to  expect  favourable  results  from  the  judidons 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  convicts  who  may  be  termed 
accidental  criminals, — men,  who  under  the  influence  of  great 
excitement,  violent  passion,  or  strong  temptation,  have  rendered 
themselves  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  but  who,  when 
the  exciting  cause  has  passed  away,  abhor  their  past  transgression 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  The  restoration  of  this  class  of  prisoners 
to  their  friends,  their  famihes,  and  their  homes,  cannot  in  our 
opinion,  be  attended  with  any  injury  to  society  at  large,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  which  may  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  when  you  thereby,  restore  to, 
perhaps,  a  destitute  and  unprotected  family  the  exertions  and 
watchfulness  of  a  parent.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  poverty, 
distress,  and  crime,  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol,  too  generally 
attest  the  absence  of  a  father's  care.  The  unhappy  prisoner 
himself,  guilty,  it  may  be,  of  but  one  offence,  and  that  too  per- 
chance  committed  under  the  influence  of  powerful  temptation, 
expiates  his  crime  not  only  by  the  imprisonment  he  himself 
endures,  but,  by  the  bitter  reflection  that  Ais  misconduct  may 
prove  the  cause  of  physical  and  moral  ruin  to  his  wife  and 
children.  Give  to  the  man  in  whose  heart  you  have  awakened 
thoughts  such  as  these,  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  posi- 
tion in  society  ;  and  condemn  not  to  a  punishment  still  more 
fearful  than  that  which  is  sufiered  by  the  criminal  himself,  the 
unhappy  and  innocent  victims  of  his  passion  or  temptation. 
That  there  are  convicts  detained  in  our  penal  establishments,  on 
whom  conditional  pardons  might  be  beneficially  conferred,  is 
sufliciently  proved  oy  the  following  extracts,  to  which  we  would 
beg  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  first,  is  a  portion  of  a 
resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  sat  in  the  year  1850 ;  the  second,  is  taken  from  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pentonville  Prison  ;  and 
the  last,  is  from  the  Third  Beport  of  Licutenant-Colonel  Jebb, 
to  whose  writings  we  have  so  often  referred. 

First : — <<  That  the  Committee  concurs  with  some  of  the  most 
experienced  witnesses  that  have  heen  examined,  in  the  opinion  that  a 
great  majority  of  convicted  prisoners  are  open  to  the  same  good 
motives  and  good  impulses  which  influence  other  human  beings." 

Second : — •*  That  if  this  system,"  the  Pentonville,  **  were  gene- 
rally introduced,  a  large  proportion   of   o\ir  convicts  would    be 
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qualified^  on  their  discharge,  to  occupy  an  honest  position  in  their 
own  or  any  other  country  ;  and  if  so,  we  believe  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  there  would  seldom  be  wanting  motives  of  self-interest 
and  benevolence  to  afford  them  that  employment  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  useful  and  exemplary  members  of  society.'* 

Third ; — **  Looking  to  my  own  experience,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
others  who  have  had  better  opportunity  of  judging,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  conviction,  that  it  would  be  quite  possible,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  interests,  materially  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  convicts  to  be  annually  sent  abroad,  by  p^ranting  conditional 
pardons  to  the  best  conducted  men,  after  periods  of  confinement 
proportioned  to  their  respective  sentences,  on  shewing  that 
they  had  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood,  or  obtaining  securi- 
ties  for  their  geod  conduct." 

The  above  extracts,  which  might  be  multiplied  if  necessary, 
clearly  prove  that  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the  judicious 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  Government  by  the  recent 
act  of  Parliament — a  power  which  we  hope  will  be  in  time 
extended  to  prisoners  confined  in  county  and  borough  gaols, 
when  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  separate  confinement,  such 
as  that  pursued  at  Reading,  Preston,  and  elsewhere,  shall 
have  been  more  generally  introduced.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  that  class  of  prisoners  which  we  have  termed 
accidental  criminals,  after  conviction  and  respecting  whom  we 
have  shewn  that  beneficial  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  statute,  Mr.  Clay,  Chaplain  to  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction,  has  pointed  out  in  a  forcible  manner  the 
necessity  which  exists  of  providing  some  machinery  whereby 
the  duration  and  amount  of  punishment  imposed  upon  each  con- 
vict, may  be  regulated,  as  well  according  to  justice,  as  according 
to  law.  The  measure  we  have  been  contemplating  affords, 
in  our  opinion,  the  required  remedy. 

*' Quite  irrespective  of  the  distinction  now  mentioned,there  is  another 
to  which  it  is  necessary  shortly  to  advert ;  namely,  that  which  obtains 
between  the  evil  doer  who  intended  to  war  upon  society,  and  maintain 
himself  by  plundering  it, — and  theevildoer  who  has  become  such  from 
sudden  impulse,  and  in  violation  of  his  better  instincts  or  principles. 
I  venture  to  call  attention  to  this  latter  distinction,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting,  that  it  might  consist  with  justice  and  the 
public  interest,  that  a  difference  should  be  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  parties  affected  by  it,  A  crime  is  deliberately  planned  and  executed 
by  a  trained  thief;  another  crime  of  the  same  magnitude  is  committed 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  excitement  by  a  man  who,  in  calmer 
moments,  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  it.  Should  the  same  sen* 
tence  be  passed  in  both  cases?  or,  if  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
permit  no  discretion,  might  not  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentences  be 
80  modified,  that  the  principles,  both  of  justice  and  mercy,  should  be 
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vindicated  ?  Illustrations  of  what  is  here  supposed^  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  our  *  government*  cells : — for  instance  ; — A.  B.  bore  an 
excellent  character  up  to  the  hour  in  which  he  committed  bis  offence, 
— firing  a  hay- rick  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, — ^and  for  whidi 
he  voluntarily  surrendered  himselfj  to  save  innocent  parties  who  had 
been  apprehended.  C.  D.,*^who  has  maintained  himself  for  many 
years  entirely  by  thieving,  and  who  has  been  in  many  different  prisons, 
— is  convicted  of  a  robbery  from  the  person.  £.  F.  is  convicted  of 
burglary,.^three  previous  convictions  for  felony  beingrecordedaj^nst 
him.  G.  H.,  after  four  imprisonments  for  different  offences,  is  now 
convicted  of  sheep  stealing.  The  same  sentence  of  seven  years'  trans- 
portation  was  passed  in  each  of  these  oases,  and  perhi^po— -owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  indictments,  or  other  causes, — unavoidably.  Bat 
after  sentence  it  would  be  both  right  and  safe  to  distinguish  between 
these  offenders.  The  previous  life  of  A.  B. ;  the  satisfactory  evidence 
of  great  improvement  during  twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  and 
the  assurance  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood* 
•—would,  I  think,  warrant  the  grantinff  to  him  a  free»  or  conditioiial 
pardon.  Certainly  such  a  man  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  other  three  who  are  under  the  same  sentence,  but  whose 
past  conduct,  and  slow  development  of  right  feelings,  demand  a 
longer  period  of  probation,and  justify  a  larger  measure  of  punishment. 
Even  of  the  convicts  who,  unlike  A.  B.,  have  g<me  wrong  because 
they  never  knew  the  right,  there  are  many  who  have  shown  theo^ 
selves  not  only  capable  of  understimding,  but  most  unfeignedly 
desirous  of  following  *  that  which  is  good.'  How  much  is  suggested 
by  an  expression  used  to  me  by  one  of  the  grossly  ignorant  <  Frimley 
gang,* — when  I  was  endeavotinng  to  explain  to  him  the  necessity  and 
value  of  Christian  faith  and  conduct* — *  1  never  heard  any  thing  about 
this,  before  1*  As  regards  this  life,his  knowledge  comes  too  late.  It  will 
enable  him  to  bear  his  punishment  patiently,  but  nothing  would 
justify  a  remsision  of  it.  There  are,  however,  less  heinous  offenders 
who,  having  gone  wrong  only  because  they  were  moving  in  the  dark, 
have  had  grace  to  come  to  the  light,  and  would,  I  am  penaaded, 
walk  according  to  that  light,  were  they  trusted  to  its  guidance*  *  *  * 
*  *  *  I  venture  to  say  that  of  the  146  government  convicts  who  have 
been,  and  now  are,  under  our  care,  I  would  be  answerable  for  the 
future  good  conduct  of  89  of  them,  were  it  thought  proper  to  trust 
them  with  their  liberty  in  this  country.  Almost  all  of  tiiese  89  have 
wives  and  children,  who  are  thought  of  with  afiection,and  who  would 
be  additional  security  for  ff ood  conduct.  All  of  them  have  remuner* 
ative  trades  to  take  to,  and  none  of  them  have  been  systematic  offen- 
ders. My  eood  opinion  of  the  entire  body  of  government  convicts  is 
not  confined  to  the  39.  Nearly  as  many  more  would,  I  believe,  take 
to  honest  courses,  if  liberated  after  a  due  term  of  probation,  and  with 
a  certain  prospect  of  employment ;  but  of  the  39,  I  speak  with  more 
confidence,  chiefly  because  they  have  more  family  and  social  ties  to 
bind  them  to  a  better  life." 

**  But  even  if  a  mitigation  of  sentence  were  more  frecjaently 
granted  in  this  country,  under  such  circumstances  ss  I  have  spoken 
of,  the  risk  to  the  public  would  be  of  little  moment,  compared  to 
the  actual  injury  done  to  it  by  men  who,  after  serving  a  stated  period 
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in  the  bulks  at  Bermuda*  are  brought  back  to  England,~-50  or  150 
at  a  time,-^-sooiier  or  later  to  follow  their  former — or  worse  than 
their  former — courses.  Two  of  the  government  convicts  now  here, 
(one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Uckfield  gang)  have  '  served  their 
time'  at  Bermuda ;  and  six  other  men,  belonging  to  our  own  district, 
who  now  are,  or  have  been  within  a  short  time,  in  this  prison,  are 
returned  convicts  from  the  same  place.  More  hopelessly  demoral- 
ized men  I  have  seldom  met  with."* 

With  respect  to  the  last  observation  of  Mr.  Clay,  we  may 
mention,  that  during  the  five  years  from  1843  to  1847,  inclu- 
sive, no  less  than  3450  prisoners  were  discharged  from  the 
Hoiks  in  £ngland  and  Bermuda,  and  restored  to  the  criminal 
population  of  Great  Britain,  none  of  whom  had  received  the 
advantage  of  reformatory  discipline;  for  the  treatment  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  was  calculated  rather  to  add  to 
their  vices,  than  to  encourage  their  return  to  virtue.  We 
have  stated  that  experience  justified  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  ticket-oUeave  or  letter  of  license.  We  referred  to  the 
satisfactory  results  which  attended  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem of  conditional  pardons  at  Barbadoes,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  parliament  specially  passed  for  the  purpose, — the  ISth/ 
Vic.  chap.  El  (22  January  1850).  The  Governor,  and  Con^ 
mander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  were  authorised  to  discharge 

Eritoners  conditionally,who  from  good  conduct  might  appear  to 
e  deservingof  suchan  indulgence^  after  they  had  passed  through 
a  period  of  imprisonment  proportionate  to  their  respective  sen- 
tences. The  act  extends  to  persons  convicted  of  any  offence  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprison^  with  or  without  hard  labor,  after 
three- fourths  of  the  sentenee  had  been  undergone.  Tiie 
principle  of  the  dot  is  good,  and  we  would  welcome  with 
satisfaction  one,  based  on  similar  principles,  for  these  king- 
doms, as  a  further  improvement  on  the  recent  act  of  the  16 
and  17  Vict.  chap.  99,  especially  as  regards  the  provisions 
which  apply  to  prisoners  convicted  of  any  offence,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor.  The 
following  extract  from  a  dispatch  of  Sir  W.  Colebrook,  dated 
June  9th,  ]  851,  to  Earl  Grey,  refers  to  the  satisfactory  results 
which  followed  its  introduction  :  he  states  ;•— 

"  Of  the  numher  of  those  discharged  with  tickets-of-leave  under 
the  act  (13  Vic.  chap.  21),  and  the  reports  made  to  me  of  their  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct,  none  have  been  rO'Committed  for  any 

*  See  •'Chaplain's  Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  Preston  House  of 
Correction,"  p.  50,  Preston,  1862. 
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offence,  and  the  grant  of  good-conduct  badges  to  prisoners  has 
tended  further  to  encourage  orderly  behaviour  in  the  gaol. 

"  The  success  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  act  for  granting 
tickets-of-leave  has  proved  that  under  a  reformatory  system  of 
prison  discipline,  by  which  incentives  to  good  conduct  are  held  out 
to  prisoners,  it  is  practicable,  with  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates, 
aided  by  a  rural  constabulary,  to  g^ard  against  the  renewal  of  bad 
habits,  to  which  discharged  prisoners  are  exposed  in  populous  places ; 
and  adverting  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  deportation  of  convicts, 
arising  from  the  reluctance  of  other  communities  to  receive  them  as 
such,  it  is  important  to  have  ascertained  that  they  can  be  corrected  and 
controlled  at  home,  although  in  many  cases  their  vohoUary  emigration 
may  be  aftenoards  encouraged  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
public." 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  Government  could  disregard 
the  several  considerations  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
necessity  which  existed  of  some  new  arrangement  being  adopted 
in  the  disposition  of  convicts ;  the  favourable  results  exhibited 
where  the  experiment  of  granting  conditional  pardons  had  been 
tried,  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  bad  devoted 
their  time  and  abilities  to  the  subject,  must  prove  an  ample 
justification  of,  any  charge  brought  against  Government  of 
heedlessly  incurring  risk  or  danger  to  public  interests  in  the 
course  they  selected. 

So  much  for  the  past :  with  respect  to  the  future,  great 
difficulties  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  encountered.  '*  Within  a 
few  years/'  we  are  told  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jebb,  "  there 
may   probably  be  9,000  to  10,000  convicts  undergoing  im- 

Srisonment  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  2,000  annually 
ischarged  on  the  completion  of  their  sentences/'  The  suc- 
cess of  the  new  scheme  will  depend  not  only  on  the  care 
and  discrimination  with  which  Government  discharges  the 
important  duties  conferred  by  the  statute,  and  the  attention 
and  devotedness  which  is  exhibited  in  the  course  of  refonnatory 
discipline  to  which  each  convict  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
subjected,  but  will  also  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  at  large  regulates  its  intercourse  with  liberated  convicts. 
All  must  combine  to  give  efficiency  to  the  act  of  Parliament. 
We  must  not  have  detective  officers  dogging  the  footsteps  of  the 
liberated  offender,  irritating  his  feelings  and  marring  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  ;  employers  also  must  learn  to  extend  a 
certain  amount  of  charity  to  those  who  offer  their  services  for 
hire,  and  place  some  confidence  in  the  discrimination  and  dis- 
cretion exercised  by  Government.   The  convict  enjoying  a  letter 
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of  license  must  not  be  avoided  as  indelibly  stained  with  guilt ; 
he  most  be  assisted — not  crushed  ;  encouraged — not  repelled. 
Time  wiU^  no  doubt^  be  required  to  create  and  cultivate  such 
sentiments  in  the  public  mind,  but  every  obstacle  will  yield  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Will  then  the  experiment  succeed  ?  "  Earnestly  do  I  wish 
that  experiment  success/'  writes  Mr.  Hill  the  Kecorder  of 
Birmingham^  but  adds,  ''no  one  I  am  certain,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  criminal  class,  can  contemplate  its  possible  results 
without  the  deepest  anxiety.''*  We  too  share  in  that  anxiety ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  con- 
fidence we  feel,  that  success  is  destined  to  attend  this  impor- 
tant measure,  and  reward  the  efforts  of  its  sponsors.  With  the 
class  of  prisoners  who  we  have  styled  "  accidental  offenders," 
we  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from  the  judicious  exercise 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parliament.  They  will  be 
received  by  their  friends,  their  single  offence  will  be  expiated, 
forgiven,  and  forgotten,  and  they  will  gradually  become 
absorbed  in  the  masses  of  society  :  from  the  class  of  ^'  habitual 
offenders,"  we  must  not  expect  great  results  or  form  the  same 
sanguine  expectations.  The  importance  of  reformatory  dis- 
ciphne  has  been  increased  ten-fold.  If  a  vast  number  of 
criminals  are  to  issue  from  our  couvict  prisons  uninstructed 
and  unreformed,  if  the  opportunity  once  afforded  be  lost  or 
disregarded,  the  consequences  may  indeed  be  appalling.  Mr. 
Hill  states,  ''  that  he  cannot  contemplate  with  a  steady  mind 
the  evil  results  of  a  stream  of  unreformed  criminals  issuing 
from  the  gates  of  our  prisons  ;  "  and  in  truth,  the  respon- 
sibility attaching  itself  to  all  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
prison  and  convict  discipline,  whatever  may  be  the  position 
occupied  by  each,  cannot  be  overrated  or  too  highly  estimated. 

The  time  which  has,  as  yet,  elapsed  is  too  short  to 
enable  us  to  speak  fully  of  the  practical  working  of  the  statute; 
we  may,  however  mention  that  the  number  of  letter-of-license 
men  who  have  relapsed  into  crime,  is  comparatively  small 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  licenses  which  have 
been  granted. 

Mr.  Field,  whose  character  and  abilities  are  so  well  known, 
in  his  Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 

*  See  Charge  deUvered  by  Matthew  Davenport  HiU»  Recorder  of 
Birmingham^  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Borough,  1853. 
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the  Abdington  Sessions  last  October^  which  he  has  kindW 
forwarded  to  us>  makes  the  following  observations  wbi(ui 
certainly  merit  deep  consideration.  Mr.  Field  points  out  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  ^'  the  discipline  and  plans  proposed 
for  the  correction  of  convicts/'  ere  they  are  released  from 
punishment,  and  left  to  struggle  with  the  almost  insurmount- 
able  difficulties  which  await  them  on  their  liberation.  We 
will,  however,  let  Mr.  Field  speak  for  himself,  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  two  instances  to 
which  he  refers,  the  treatment  to  which  the  convicts  were  subjec- 
ted, immediately  previous  to  their  dischai^e,  was  in  the  one 
case,  the  contaminating  discipline  of  a  hulk,  and  in  the  other, 
the  equally  injurious  system  of  associated  labor  in  operation 
at  Bermuda  :-— 

*<  The  substitution  of  a  term  of  penal  servitude  in  this  oountry 
for  the  transportation  of  oonvicts,  which  before  prevailed^  has  not 
unreasonably  occasioned  many  fearful  forebodings.  The  recent  per- 
petration of  some  atrocious  crimes  by  men  who,  having  been  tran- 
sported, had  returned,  induced  me  in  my  last  report  to  ooserve,  that 
unless  the  discipline  and  plans  proposed  for  the  previous  correcdon 
of  convicts  were  adhered  to,  and  some  employment  ensured  for  them 
when  liberated,  disastrous  consequences  would  result  from  the 
change.  The  experience  of  every  week  proves  that  my  apprehen- 
sions were  not  unfounded  ;  and  although  the  number  sentenced  to 
be  transported  from  this  county,  since  you  adopted  a  corrective 
prison  discipline,  has  been  very  limited,  yet  the  released  convicts 
who  re-appear  in  our  calendars,  afford  proof  of  the  danger  to  which 
I  have  adverted.  I  do  not  now  particidarly  refer  to  those  amongst 
them,  who,  under  the  old  vicious  system  of  penal  treatment,  were 
only  preparing  during  the  execution  of  their  sentence,  for  the 
perpetration  of  more  heinous  crimes  when  it  should  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  there  have  been  during  the  last  twelve  months  two 
felons  liberated,  and  again  committed  for  felony,  who  were  sentenced 
to  be  transported,  one  for  seven,  and  the  other  for  ten  years,  as 
recently  as  the  year  1850.  The  former  of  those,  after  seven  imprison- 
ments for  various  crimes,  was  sent  from  your  gaol  described  as  the 
worst  of  characters.  After  spending  nine  months  at  Wakefield,  and 
two  years  and  eight  months  on  board  a  hulk  at  Woolwich,  he  was 
liberated,  and  returned  to  his  former  wretched  home  and  vicious 
associates,  without  any  prospect  of  employment.  On  my  first  inter- 
view with  him  on  his  recommittal,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  it 
excuse  enough  for  his  crime  that  '  nobody  would  employ  nim.* 
The  second  was  a  more  painful  case.  The  man  had  been  previously 
four  times  convicted,  and  upon  his  being  in  1850  again  convicted  of 
two  distinct  felonies,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  ten 
years.  Illness  prevented  the  separate  confinement  or  this  criminal 
for  longer  than  about  three  months  Having  recovered,  he  was  sent 
to  Bermuda,  but  his  health  again  failing  (according  to  his  statement, 
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iirbich  is  confirmed  by  circumstances,)  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  when  again  recovered,  received  pardon.  He  then  came  back  to 
his  former  haunts,  when  in  about  a  month  he  committed  another 
felony,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  I  grieve 
to  add,  died  of  cholera  a  fortnight  since  in  Millbank  prison.  It  is 
with  reluctance,  but  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  that  I  refer  to 
these  melancholy  instances  of  mistaken  clemency.  I  have  always 
deprecated  uncertainty  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  laws,  as  both 
cruel  towards  offenders,  and  calamitous  to  the  community.  As 
respects  the  former,  if  hope  be  allowed  that  a  penalty  mav  be  miti- 
gated  by  professions  of  penitence,  or  propriety  of  conduct,  nvpocrisy 
is  the  certain  consequence  ;  a  man  then  behaves  well,  but  becomes 
no  better  ;  and  when  influenced  by  mere  selfishness,  he  has  restrained 
vicious  propensities  Ions  enough  to  obtain  his  purpose,  he  is  again 
allured  to  violate  the  Uw  by  the  expectation  that,  if  detected,  he 
need  but  repeat  his  deceitful  practices  to  procure  the  same  result. 
On  the  contrary,  if,  instead  of  thus  fostenng  crime,  and  however 
undesignedly,  yet  too  surely,  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
ruin  of  the  wretched  victims  of  such  miscalled  mercy,  it  be  de- 
termined and  well-understood  that  a  certain — I  sar  not  a  severe— 
nnnishment,  unchangeable  through  any  conduct  of  the  criminal,  will 
be  inflicted,  the  convict  then  submits  with  patience  to  that  punish^ 
ment ;  he  attends  to  instruction,  and  his  character  improves  ;  having 
no  temptation  to  dissemble,  he  is  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  amend, 
and  in  the  peace  of  mind  which  accompanies  this  very  process  of 
improvement,  he  finds  a  recompence.  Such  a  man,  when  liberated, 
has  learned  the  wisdom  of  leading  an  honest  life  ;  higher  and  holier 
motives  influence  his  conduct,  and  he  has  sought  for,  and  secured 
that  power  which  alone  can  prevent  a  relapse.  Ton  will  kindly 
pardon  this  apparent  digression,  but  a  desire  to  be  faithful,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  compassion  towards  those,  for  whose  welfare,  as 
€h)d'8  minister,  I  am  appointed  to  watch,  compel  me,  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  to  protest  against  that  uncertainty  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  which  proves  both  preventive  of  correction  and  an  incentive  to 
crime.*** 

Whatever  may  be  the  result ;  it  is,  however,  a  consolation  to 
reflect  that  one  benefit  must,  at  all  events,  accrue  from  the  enact- 
ment we  have  been  just  considering :  the  benefit  we  refer  to,  is 
so  ably  put  forward  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Hmes,  t 
that  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  inserting 
it— 

**  Thus  much,  however^  is  certain,  that  by  removing  the  punish- 
ment of  our  crime  from  distant  and  unknown  countries,  and  placing 
it  in  the  very  centre  of  our  social  system,  we  shall  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  which  they  have  never  had 
before— a  thorough  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  community  for 

*  See  **  Reading  Mercury,  Oxford  Gazette,   Newbury  Herald,   and 
Berks  County  Paper,"  Saturday,  October  21,  1854. 
t  Sec  "Times,"  October  20lh,  1858. 
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the  crime  it  brings  up,  and  for  the  necessity  of  dealing,  not  only  with 
the  disease  itself  when  fully  developed,  but  with  what  have  been  well 
called  its  premonitory  symptoms.  The  more  difficult,  the  more 
distressing,  the  more  humiliating  we  find  it  to  punish  the  full-grown 
criminal,  the  more  sensible  we  are  of  the  contamination  which  he 
carries  with  him,  and  the  sacrifice  at  which  any  attempt  at  his  refor. 
mation  must  be  carried  out,  the  more  anxious  shall  we  be  to  diminish 
the  numbers  of  this  formidable  and  unmanageable  class,  by  counter* 
acting  the  first  incentives  to  vice,  and  breaking  up  those  seminaries 
and  nurseries  where  it  is  inculcated  and  instilled.  The  effect  of 
bringing  secondary  punishments  nearer  home  will  be,  to  make  that  at- 
tention to  the  subject  earnest  and  incessant,  which  now  i*  languid  and 
intermitting.  It  is  the  intention  of  Providence  that  every  commu- 
nity should  bear  the  weight  of  the  crime  that  it  produces,  and,  if 
we  have  hitherto  contrived  to  evade  that  intention,  we  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  it  in  another  shape,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit 
of  remissness  which  has  made  us  the  prey  of  successive  generations 
of  criminals,  whom  we  have  brought  up  to  plunder  us,  that  we  in 
our  turn  may,  at  a  vast  expense  and  witn  much  trouble,  send  them 
to  perpetrate  the  same  outrages  on  our  remote  dependencies.  We 
are  now  to  bear  our  own  burden,  and  the  result  will  be,  if  we  mis. 
take  not,  a  very  serious  determination  on  the  part  of  the  community 
to  make  that  burden  as  light  as  possible.'* 

We  have  now  brought  our  task  to  a  conclusion : — 
Longa  est  injuria,  longse 


We  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  our  readers 
information  on  a  very  important  social  question,  in  an  attrac- 
tive form,  and  have  therefore  avoided  unnecessary  details.;, The 
subject  is  one  of  great  extent,  embracing  interests  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  affording  a  sphere  for  unlimited  benevolence 
and  philanthropy.  We  are  persuaded  also,  that  it  is  upon 
public  opinion  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  its  speedy  and  satisfactory 
solution.  ^  Government  can  do  much  to  hasten  such  a  result, 
but  it  requires  to  be  supported  as  well  as  sUrged,  and  the  re- 
flection that  we  shall  have  contributed,  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  to  the  furtherance  of  so  desirable  an  object,  will  afford 
us  no  little  satisfaction. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  the  subject,  expressing  our 
hope— indeed  we  may  say  our  confidence,  that  at  no  distant 
period.  Prison  Discipline  and  the  management  of  our  Convict 
Establishments  will  be  placed  upon  a  basis  '*  worthv  of  the 
greatness,  the  wisdom  and  the  benevolence  of  England" — a 
result,  in  our  minds,  as  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
as  the  most  glorious  victory  or  the  noblest  feat  of  arms. 


Aet.  IV.  -REMOVAL  OF  IRISH  POOR. 

Minuies  of  Evidence  taken  before  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  8^9 
Vict.c.  117,  relating  to  the  Bemoval  from  England  of 
Chargeable  Poor  Persons  Bom  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Scilly,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey  ;  and  also  into  the 
Operation  of  the  Act  S  ^  9  Vict.  c.  83,  relating  to  the  Re- 
mavalfrom  Scotland  of  Chargeable  Poor  Persons  Bom  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  1854. 

The  Irish  reader  who  has  witnessed  the  arrival  of  an 
Eiighsh  or  Scotch  steamer  at  any  of  the  seaports  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  island,  and  has  had  the  curiosity  to  wait 
until  the  entire  of  her  living  freight  had  been  poured  out  on  the 
quay  or  wharf,  must  have  beheld  a  spectacle  painful  to  his 
feelings  as  a  man,  and  galling  to  his  pride  as  an  Irishman. 
At  all  times,  the  arrival  of  a  large  steamer  from  an  English  or 
Scotch  port  at  our  quays,  is  certain  to  present  a  scene  of  much 
bustle,  and  no  small  excitement.  Long  ere  lier  paddles  cease 
to  revolve,  loving  eyes  are  strained  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  some  dear  object ;  and  as  the  gangway  links  the  vessel  to 
the  land,  how  eager  is  the  rush  of  the  wife  to  the  arms  of  a 
husband,  of  the  child  to  the  embrace  of  a  parent  !  At  such 
a  moment  friend  greets  friend  with  unusual  ardour,  and  even 
distant  acquaintances  lose  much  of  their  conventional  reserve. 
Nor  is  the  stranger  who  visits  Ireland  for  the  first  time, 
whether  from  motives  of  profit  or  a  love  of  the  picturesque, 
without  a  welcome  :  vigilant  representatives  of  rival  hotels 
contend  for  his  preference,  and  eagerly  endeavour  to  appro- 
priate his  luggage  and  himself. 

But  there  is  one  class  whom  no  anxious  eyes  seek  out,  to 
whom  no  ready  hand  is  extended,  to  whose  arms  no  fond 
relative  rushes,  to  whom  all  are  alike  indifierent.  They  modestly 
wait  back  till  the  other  passengers  have  leftr  the  ship,  when 
they  slowly  pass  over  the  gangway,  weather-beaten  and 
dejected.  In  number,  they  may  be  twenty,  fifty,  or  even 
one  hundred.  Their  eyes  are  aull  and  bleared,  their  steps 
faltering,  their  whole  appearance  indicative  of  misery  and 
despair.  Perhaps  the  last  night's  storm  found  them  on  the 
open  sea,  crouching  beneath  a  scanty  bit  of  tarpawlin,  or 
clustering  under  the  windward  bulwarks,  exposed  to  the  keen 
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blast,  and  drenched  by  the  spray — ^happy  if  no  mad  wave 
leaped  over  the  bows,  and  swept  the  dect  in  its  fary.  These 
are  Irish-bom  poor,  whom  prosperous  countries  and  rich  com- 
munities have  cast  out  from  their  bosom ;  these  are  the 
victims  of  a  law  not  in  accordance  with  that  charity  which 
the  Redeemer  preached  on  earth,  and  which  finds  an  instinctive 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being  unhardened  by 
the  world's  selfishness.  These  are  the  '*  removed  poor/'  who 
have  been  got  rid  of  by  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  parishes, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  forms  and  observances  prescribed 
by  certain  statutes  made  and  provided  with  that  benevolent 
purpose. 

Theirs  is  indeed  unmitigated  misery.  Hope,  that  lights  up 
the  darkest  scene  to  others,  and  casts  its  bright  gleam  over 
the  ocean  track  of  the  adventurous  emigrant,  has  for  them 
no  existence.  The  emigrant  meets  danger  with  a  bold  heart, 
and  endures  privation  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  join  members  of  his  family  who  have  pioneered  the  rude 
path  to  modest  independence,  or  to  prepare  the  way,  with  his 
own  hard  toil,  for  them  to  follow  ;  and  in  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectation of  a  newer  and  better  fortune,  he  hears  the  storm 
rage  without  apprehension,  and  bears  with  patience  the 
manifold  discomforts  of  a  crowded  ship,  and  ail  the  trying 
incidents  of  an  unaccustomed  element.  But,  alas !  not  so 
with  the  drooping  miserables  who  crowd  the  deck  of  a  Scotch 
or  English  steamer,  or  stand  in  stupid  wonderment  as  they  are 
landed  on  our  quays.  To  them  the  present  is  full  of  shame 
and  bitterness,  the  future  fraught  with  perplexity  and  despair. 

Many  of  that  disconsolate  company  are  most  probably 
ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  the  city  to  which  they 
have  been  sent,  save  its  name.  They  were  told  that  they 
would  be  shipped  to  Belfast,  to  Dublin,  or  to  Cork ;  but  they 
feel,  and  not  without  much  reason,  that  they  might  have  been 
as  fitly  dispatched  to  the  uttermost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
As  they  quit  the  plank,  and  stand  upon  their  natal  sofl,  they 
know  not  where  to  tuni,  or  to  whom  to  appeal.  If  death  and 
emigration  have  left  them  a  relative  in  the  laud,  it  may  be  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  one  hundred  miles,  or  more^  from  the 
port  to  which  they  had  been  humanely  consigned  ;  and  how 
are  they  to  reach  that  distant  place,  destitute  of  means,  of 
energy,  perhaps  of  health  P — for  the  zeal  of  English  and 
Scotch  officials  is  not  always  discriminating,  and  poor  creatures 
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have  ere  now  been  huddled  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  who 
nvere  more  suited  to  the  ward  of  an  hospital,  as  we  may  have 
to  shew  before  we  are  done« 

Others  do  recognize,  thoagh  dimly,  and  through  the  veil  of 
a  remote  memory,  some  prominent  features  of  the  city  into 
which  they  are  cast;  but  as  they  proceed  to  the  humble 
quarter  in  which  their  childhood  was  passed,  thej  find  every- 
thing changed  from  what  they  had  known  it.  in  vain  they 
inquire  of  such  or  such  a  name.  The  one  has  been  dead  for 
years  ;  the  other  has  gone  to  A.merica  at  such  a  time ;  such 
a  one  has  removed,  and  left  no  trace  behind ;  another 
is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and  may  be  heard  of 
at  the  workhouse,  and,  more  discouraging  still,  another  has 
risen  in  the  world,  and  has  no  sympathy  for  the  poor. 

A  compassionate  spectator  is  appealed  to  by  some  bewildered 
mother,  whose  accent  either  bespeaks  her  English  origin,  or  a 
residence  in  that  ^nerous  land  of  such  duration  as  one,  un- 
conscious of  the  justice  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Irish-b(Nni 
poor,  might  suppose  should  have  constituted  a  citizenship  not 
admitting  of  dispute.  In  the  name  of  a  mother's  distress  she 
implores  to  be  directed  to  a  magistrate  who  will  assist,  or  at 
least  advise  her,  or  to  some  place  where  she  may  find  shelter 
for  the  night;  or  it  may  happen  that,  to  obtain  that  shelter  for 
herself  and  her  little  children,  who  cling  round  her  in  in&nl 
helplessness,  she  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  at  the  nearest  pawn- 
office  some  mudi-needeo  article  of  her  too  scanty  clothing. 

Nor  are  the  objects  of  the  law's  merciful  solicitude  all  of 
the  feebler  sex ;  msabled  men,  fathers  and  grandsires,  diversify 
and  render  more  sadde^dog  this  spectacle  of  woe.  The  un- 
employed artizan  and  the  broken-down  labourer,  who  has  given 
the  skill  of  his  brain  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to 
another  country,  may  be  seen  amongst  the  dejected  crowd  of 
''  removed  poor.^^  Ask  him  his  history*->-it  is  briefly  told  ; 
and  vou  may  beheve  him  too,  although  his  oath  would  not 
weigh  as  a  feathw  in  the  balance  against  the  lightest  word  of 
the  meanest  official  employed  in  his  removal.  He  left  Ireland 
in  his  boyhood,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  he  had 
looked  upon  England  as  his  home.  He  married  there — his 
wife,  the  feeble  creature  by  his  side,  who  tries  to  hush  the 
moan  of  the  poor  child  in  her  arms,  can  shew  ^on  her 
^'marriage  lines ;"  there  he  toiled  for  years  in  honest  industry, 
supporting  himself  and  his  fomily  by  his  labor  ;  bat  an  em 
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hoar  came,  and  his  strong  frame  grew  stiff  with  rheumatismi 
and  poverty  fell  upon  liis  household,  and  hunger  entered  the 
door,  robbing  the  wife  of  her  beauty,  and  the  children  of  their 
bloom.  He  was  compelled,  sorely  against  his  pride,  to  apply 
to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  be  did  so  with  a  bowed  head  and 
a  sinking  heart.  He  got  the  reUcf  required,  but  he  was  told 
that  he  should  go  back  to  Ireland.  He  asked  why  should  he 
go  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  not  been  since  his  youth  ?  —was  he 
not  entitled  to  relief  for  himself  and  his  family,  so  long  as 
they  required  it  ?  Oh  no  !  be  had  removed  across  the  street, 
from  one  parish  to  another,  within  the  last  five  years ;  and 
removal  to  Ireland  was  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  upon 
the  acceptance  of  one  shilling's  worth  of  relief.  The  law  was 
a  tender  and  merciful  law  ;  it  would  secure  his  removal  to  the 
port  nearest  his  place  of  birth,  if  he  so  desired  it ;  but  it 
would  afford  him  a  passage  to  another  port,  if  no  family  ties 
bound  him  to  a  particular  spot.  And  there  he  stood,  without 
a  friend  but  Qod  ;  no  hope!  for  -himself,  his  wife,  his  little 
ones,  but  an  Irish  Workhouse.  .    ',*:• 

We  do  not  ask  you,  reader,  itf.  &}Ilow  the  fortunes  of  the 
afi9icted  beings  to  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  you, — to 
listen  to  their  sad  stories,  as  told,  in  some  crowded  court,  to  a 
bench  and  audience  thrilling  with  indignation,  by  the  sobbing 
mother,  or  extorted  froin  the  shamed  and  sullen  father, — to 
accompany  the  constable  or  the  relieving  of&cer  who  conducts 
them  to  the  nearest  workhouse,  and  behold  them  absorbed  in 
the  mass  of  misery  that  dwells  within  its  walls, — ^to  watch  the 
steps  of  others,  who  hide  themselves  in  the  readiest  asylums  of 
poverty,  where  disease  is  engendered,  perhaps  where  sin  and 
guilt  are  sheltered, — or  track  the  weary  way  of  those  who  turn 
their  faces  to  their  native  village,  and  toil  on,  sad  and  foot- 
sore, in  the  faint  hope  of  finding  some  surviving  relative  who 
may  assist  them,  or,  if  that  hope,  fondly  clung  to,  prove  an 
idle  one,  iu  the  certainty  of  adding  their  individual  wretched- 
ness to  the  pauperism  of  that  union  upon  whose  relief  they 
have  the  strongest  natural  claim,  fiut  we  assure  you,  in  aU 
sincerity  and  truthfulness,  that  the  picture  which  we  have 
feebly  sketched,  you  may  behold  every  week  in  the  year  on  the 
arrival  of  almost  every  Scotch  and  English  steamer  that  enters 
any  one  of  the  principal  portsalongtheeastemshoreof  this  island. 

To  make  you  in  some  degree  conversant  with  the  law  by 
whose  sanction  this  iniquity  is  permitted,  and  the  mode  iu 
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which  its  provisions  are  enforced,  and  place  before  you  some 
reasons  why,  in  our  jadgment,  this  law  ought  not  be  longer 
endured,  cannot  be  successfully  amended,  and  should  be 
repealed,  is  the  object  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  these 
pages. 

We  shall  first  briefly  trace  its  history. 
1  The  first  En^h  statute  relating  to  the  removal  of  Irish 
poor  was  the  18th  of  Anne,  c.  26,  which  consolidated  and 
amended  former  vagrant  laws,  and  made  provision  for  the 
removal  of  persons  guilty  of  acts  of  vagrancy  to  the  parishes 
of  their  settlement,  and  also  for  their  punishment.  By  the 
24th  clause  masters  of  ships  are  subjected  to  heavy  penalties 
if  they  bring  into  the  realm,  from  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Isles  of  Jersey,  GKiemsey,  or  Scilly,  or  any  of  the  foreign 
plantations,  any  rc^e,  vagabond,  or  any  person  or  persons 
liJtefy  to  live  by  beffging^  being  a  native  of  any  of  the  said 
islands  or  plantations.  And  in  order  to  compel  such  master 
to  discriminate  accurately  as  to  the  condition  and  character 
of  his  passengers  from  such  islands  or  plantations,  it  provides 
that  if  the  person  or  persons  so  brought  over  shall  be  appre- 
hended wandering,  begging,  or  otherwise  '^  misordering'' 
himself  or  herself  as  aforesaid,  then  the  master  shall  be  further 
liable  to  a  penalty,  and  be  bound  to  pay  the  expense  incurred 
in  sending  such  '' misordering''  individuals  back  to  their 
own  country.  By  the  26th  clause,  masters  of  vessels  are 
compelled  to  remove  the  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  vagrants  put 
on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  to  such  place  as  the 
ship  ''  shall  be  bound,''  upon  being  paid  such  remuneration 
as  the  justices  shall  settle. 

The  substance  of  this  Act  was  re-enacted  by  the  17  th 
George  the  Second,  c.  6,  which  was  the  Vagrant  Act  in  force 
down  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  It  omitted  the 
penalty  on  masters  of  vessels  above  mentioned,  it  having  beeu 
found  impolitic  to  continue  it.  This  Act  was  repealed  by 
the  Srd  Geo.  4 ;  but  the  5th  Geo.  4.  is  the  Yagrant  Act 
now  in  force  in  England. 

Up  to  the  59th  Geo.  3.  c.  12,  persons  to  be  punished 
and  removed  should  have  committed  an  act  of  vagrancy — they 
should  be  proved  to  be  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  vagrants ;  but 
by  that  Act  power  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  remove 
persons  who  became  chargeable  as  poor.  Foreign  poverty 
thus  became  an  offence  against  English  parish  propriety,  an4 
50 
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was  punished  by  prompt  banishment.  Previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  humane  law^  if  a  poor  person  made  an  application  for 
relief  in  such  form  and  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
not  amount  to  an  act  of  vagrancy,  such  person  was  not 
removable ;  although  the  words  "  likely  to  live  by  begging^' 
afforded  a  wide  latitude  to  the  magistrates.  It  was  not  until 
the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third,  that  England 
opened  her  eyes  to  her  too  generous  folly,  and  beheld  how 
she  had  been  cheated  through  her  own  softness.  The  means 
of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  strunger  were  restricted,  while 
the  process  to  be  gone  through  was  tedious,  and  in  some 
instances  inconvenient.  In  the  first  place,  no  person  was 
liable  to  be  removed  unless  that  person  had  committed  an 
act  of  vagrancy,  and  had  been  adjudged  to  be  a  r(^ue  and 
vagabond ;  and  in  the  second,  no  person  so  adjudged  to  be  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  could  be  lawfully  removed  without  having 
been  first  pubUefy  whipped,  or  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. It  was  with  this  embarrassing  state  of  things  that  the 
59th  Geo.  3.  c.  12,  commonly  called  Stnrges  Bourne's  Act, 
attempted  to  deal.  It  therefore  recites — *'  it  is  expedient  to 
authorii^e  the  removal  of  such  jscwr  persons,  although  Haxy 
may  not  have  committed  any  act  of  vagrancy,  and  to  authorise 
justices  of  the  peace  to  cause  such  of  them  as  may  be  adjudged 
to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  be  conveyed  by  a  pass  wMonl 
having  been  first  whipped  or  i?nfriso7ied/'  So  that,  in  order 
the  more  conveniently  to  get  at  the  innocent  poor,  the  rogue 
and  vagabond  was  allowed  to  escape  the  whipping  ;  and  from 
that  hour  Irish  vagabondism  and  Irish  poverty  have  been 
classed  in  the  same  category,  and  shifted  in  the  same  boat. 
£ven  at  an  early  period  the  English  law  made  a  nice  dis- 
tinction between  the  Scotch  intruder  and  the  mere  Irish.  By 
the  59lh  Geo.  8.  the  Irish  poor  were  to  be  removed,  nominally 
to  the  "^  place'*  of  their  birth,  but  really  to  the  amiUry  of 
their  birth;  but  by  the  17th  Geo.  2.  a  Scotch  vagrant  was 
to  be  carefully  d^ivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  nearest 
county  across  the  Border;  the  Scotch  authorities  bdng 
charged  to  forward  the  vagrant  to  his  or  her  place  of  settle- 
ment. The  English  official  entrusted  with  the  removal  of  the 
Scotch  intruder  was  compelled  to  get  a  receipt  for  his  safe 
delivery,  which  receipt  was  a  complete  discharge  to  the  Eng- 
lish official ;  it  then  devolving  upon  the  authorities  in  Scotland, 
to  whom  the  person  was  delivered  up,  and  by  whom  the  receipt 
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was  giveti)  to  deal  with  the  person  so  deEvered  ^*  according 
lo  laif /'  Bat  the  English  conscience  was  quite  satisfied  by 
the  removal  of  the  Irishman  to  the  "  place  of  his  birth/' 
whicbi  when  translated  into  practice,  meant  tlie  ^ace  mhert 
ike  iiip  was  going  !  The  master  of  a  ship  was  bonnd,  accord- 
ing to  the  17th  Geo.  2.  ''to  take  on  board  ^xii^vagrafU 
and  vagrants  as  shall  be  named  and  expressed  in  the  said 
warranty  and  convey  him,  or  her,  or  them,  to  such  place  in 
Ireland,  &c,  as  such  ship,  vessel,  or  packet-boat  shall  be  bound 
io,  or  arrive  at  /'  and  the  59th  Qeot  3.  merely  enacts  that 
ehargeable  poor  shall  be  removed  ''  to  the  place  of  his  or  her 
birth)  or  last  legal  settlement,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
1 7th  Geo.  2*  for  the  removal  of  rogues  and  vagabonds^^— « 
that  is,  to  soch  place  as  the  vessel  ''  shall  be  bound  to,  or 
arrive  at/' 

The  5th  of  George  the  Fourth  did  not  affect  the  removal  of 
the  Irish  poor,  there  being  a  distinct  proviso  in  that  act  that 
nothing  in  it  should  extend  to  the  removal  of  Scotch  or  Irish 
paupers. 

The  next  material  act  was  the  Srd  and  4rth  of  William  the 
Fourth,  passed  in  18S3.  It  prescribes  a  certain  form  of  what 
is  termed,  rather  by  courtsey  than  in  truth,  an  ''  examination/^ 
which  examination  is  to  be  signed  by  the  pauper,  stating  that 
he  or  she  had  been  bom  abroad,  and  had  not  gained  a  settle- 
ment in  England.  Justices  at  quarter  sessions  are  required 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  provisions  for 
removal  are  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  with  which  require- 
ment the  magistrates  throughout  England  complied,  the  result 
of  their  labours  being  characterised  by  a  variety  almost  infinite* 
Much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  pass-master,  or  con- 
tractor for  removal,  and  the  justices  made  their  rules  and 
regnlations  free  from  all  control.  Even  by  this  act,  passed  so 
late  as  1833,  there  was  no  provision  compelling  the  parties 
removing  an  Irish  poor  person  to  be  taken  to  the  port  nearest 
his  place  of  birth;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  magistrates 
to  whom  the  duty  of  framing  regnlations  was  entrusted,  did 
not  deem  it  any  part  of  that  duty  to  inconvenience  the  con- 
tractor. As  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
framed,  we  may  quote  one  adopted  for  the  County  Bedford, 
which  provides  **  that  the  Irisli  paupers,  when  delivered  to 
Mr.  Baker  (a  pass-master)  shall  be  n^strained  on  board  his 
receiving  ship,  and  on  board  the  ships  or  vessels  in  which  they 
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shall  be  delivered  by  him^  for  removal  to  Ifeland,  antil  landed 
at  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Waterford,  or  sach  otker  port  or  place 
in  Ireland  as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  render  dbsirable/* 
There  was  no  longer  any  compulsion  on  the  captain  or  master 
to  receive  any  pauper  on  board  his  ship,  and  the  contractor 
was  allowed  a  wide  latitude  in  his  bargaining  for  the  trans- 
mission of  his  human  lumber ;  and  so  if  the  pauper  whose 
I)lace  of  birth  happened  to  be  in  a  midland  county,  were 
anded  at  Cape  Clear,  or  flung  ashore  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
he  had  no  right  whatever  to  complain,  his  removal  being 
according  to  law,  and  the  convenience  of  those  entrusted  with 
that  agreeable  office. 

The  3rd  and  4th  William  4.  was  re-enacted  by  the  7th 
William  4.  c.  10,  for  three  years ;  and  a  provision  was  intrcK 
duced  giving  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  pauper  the  powers 
of  a  constable,  so  that  he  might  detain  the  pauper  in  any 
county  through  which  he  might  be  passing,  although  not  a 
constable  of  that  county. 

The  7t.h  William  4.  was  again  continued^  by  the  3rd  and 
4th  Yic.  c.  27,  until  the  1st  of  August  1843,  when  the  7th 
and  8th  Yic,  a  further  continuing  act,  was  passed*  But  in 
1845,  the  act  now  in  force,  the  8th  and  9th  Yic.  c.  117, 
became  the  law  of  the  land. 

To  this  latter  act  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  special 
attention. 

The  second  section  enacts  : — 

'*  That  if  an^  person  born  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  or  Scilly,  or  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  not  settled  in  England, 
become  chargeable  to  any  parish  in  Eneland,  by  reason  of  relief 
ffiven  to  himself  or  herself,  or  to  his  wire,  or  to  any  le^timate  or 
Dastard  child,  such  person,  his  wife,  and  any  child  so  diargeable, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  respectively  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Scilly,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey ;  and  if  the  g^uardians  of 
such  parish,  or  of  any  union  in  which  the  same  may  be  comprised, 
or  where  there  are  no  such  guardians,  if  the  overseers  or  such 
parish  complain  thereof  to  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  such  justice 
mapr>  if  such  person  do  not  attend  voluntarily,  summon  him  to  come 
before  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  any  time  and  place  to  be 
named  in  the  summons  ;  and  at  such  time  and  place,  or  on  the 
attendance  of  such  person,  any  two  justices  may  hear  and  examine 
into  the  matter  of  such  complaint ;  and  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to 
their  satisfaction  that  such  person  is  liable  to  be  so  removed  as 
aforesaid,  and  if  thev  see  fit^  they  may  make  and  issue  a  warrant 
under  their  hands  and  seals  to  remove  such  person  forthwith  at  the 
expense  of  such  union  or  parish." 
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By  this  act  some  little  improvement  is  made  upon  the 
existing  law  as  to  the  place  to  which  the  party  removed  is  to 
be  sent ;  for  by  the  4th  clause  the  justices^  who  had  been 
previously  allowed  a  large  discretion,  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  parties  born  in  Ireland  to  the  ports  named 
in  the  Schedule,  "  which  are  nearest  to  the  respective  places 
where  such  persons  were  born,  or  have  resided,  unless  where 
any  such  persons  consent  to  be  removed  to  any  other  port  in 
Ireland."  The  ports  named  in  the  Schedule  are  eight ; 
namely,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry, 
Belfast,  and  Dundalk. 

A  similar  provision  is  made  with  respect  to  Scotch  poor ; 
but  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  number  of  Scotch  poor 
removed  irom  England  is  so  small,  that  their  removal  is  re* 
garded  by  the  people  of  Scotland  with  comparative  indifference. 

Hitherto  magistrates  were  required  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  removal,  and  did  so  without  being  subject  to 
any  controul  or  supervision  ;  but  by  this  act  such  rules  and 
regulations,  and  alterations  of  such,  must  be  approved  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty^s  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

With  a  show  of  the  utmost  fairness,  the  foIlowiTig  clause, 
giving  the  right  of  appeal  against  orders  of  removal,  is  intro- 
duced.    It  is  the  6lh  section,  and  enacts  :-^ 

*'  That  if  any  Board  of  Guardians  of  any  union  in  Ireland,  or 
the  heritors  and  kirk  session  or  borough  magistrates  in  Scotland, 
think  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  removal  of  any  poor  person  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  if  they  forward  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  of  an^  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  such  poor  person  is  settled  in  any  parish  in  England,  or 
was  not  in  law  liable  to  be  removed  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  if  they  or  any  persons  on  their  behalf  give  good  security 
in  England  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  payment  of  all  costs 
which  may  be  incurred  in  any  appeal  against  tne  warrant  for  the 
removal  of  such  poor  persons,  such  Commissioners,  if  satisfied  that 
it  will  be  expedient  so  to  do,  may  appeal,  on  behalf  of  the  persons 
so  aggrieved,  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  holden  for  the  county 
or  borough  ft>om  which  such  removal  was  made,  held  at  any  time 
within  six  months  after  such  removal  was  completed  :  and  such 
Commissioners  shall,  at  least  twenty-one  days  before  the  holding  of 
such  session,  send  by  post  or  otherwise,  to  the  guardians  or  overseers 
on  whose  application  such  warrant  was  obtained,  notice  in  writing, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  their  secretary,  or  one  of  their  assistant 
secretaries,  of  their  intention  to  appeal  against  such  warrant,  con- 
taining a  statement  in  writing  of  the  ground  of  such  appeal." 

The  court  of  quarter  sessions  are  to  hear  and  determine 
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such  appeal,  and  if  the  warrant  of  refmoval  be  reversed,  the 
guardians  or  overseers  who  obtain  it  are  to  pa;  the  costs,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  recovery  thereof*  A.  power  is  given 
for  abandoning  the  warrant,  if  the  guardians  or  overseers 
think  fit. 

At  a  convenient  opportunity  we  shall  prove  that  thia  power 
of  appeal  is  a  practical  farce  ;  and,  indeed,  that  onder  no 
possible  circumstances  is  an^  power  of  appeal  likely  to  be 
much  better  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Irish-bom  poor 
from  oppression,  or  the  Irish  Union  fro^n  injustice*  We  shall 
now  proceed  with  our  statement  of  the  existing  law. 

The  power  of  removal  was  limited  by  the  9th  and  10th 
Vie.  c.  66,  which  may  be  popularly  described  as  the  Irremove- 
able  Act.  It  provides  '^  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  no  person  shall  be  removed,  nor  shall  any  warrant  be 
granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person,  from  any  parish  in 
which  such  person  shall  have  resided  torfa)eyeaT$  next  before 
the  application  for  the  warrant.'^ 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  Poor 
Man's  Charter ;  but  it  will  be  our  duty  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  means  of  protection  to  those  whose 
sole  capital  is  labour,  it  must  be  to  them  a  constant  source  of 
disquietude  and  embarrassment,  and  can  be,  as  it  has  been, 
converted  into  the  most  terrible  engine  of  their  oppression. 

By  the  1 0th  and  11th  Vic.  cap,  83,  a  power,  which  may  be 
fairly  termed  despotic,  is  given  to  parochial  authorities  over 
the  poor ;  for  it  enacts,  amongst  other  things^— that  ^  any  guar- 
dian, relieving  officer,  or  overseer  of  any  parish  or  union  in 
England  might  take  and  convey  before  two  justices,  W^^)^/ 
iummons  or  warrant,  any  person  who  became  chargeable  to  the 
parish  or  union,  or  whom  he  had  reason  io  believe  was  liable 
to  be  removed,'* 

The  Scotch  law  of  removal  out  of  Scotland  differs  very  little 
from  the  English,  and  may  be  said  to  be  now  contained  in  sec- 
tions 77,  78,  and  79  of  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  83.  The  whole 
system  of  poor-law  administration  in  Scotland  is  strictly  par- 
ochial ;  settlement,  taxation,  and  administration  being  strictly 
Umited  to  the  bounds  of  the  parish.  The  removals  are  from 
parish  to  parish,  or  from  Scotland  to  England  or  Ireland.  All 
who  have  not  gained  a  settlement  in  Scotland  are  liable  to  be 
removed ;  and  a  settlement  may  be  obtained  by  a  five  years' 
continuous  residence  in  one  parish,  without  during  that  time 
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applying  for  or  receiviug  parochial  relief,  or  resorting  to 
common  begging.  Such  is  the  only  mode  by  which  an  Irish- 
man can  acquire  a  settlement  in  Scotland  ;  but  an  Irishwoman 
may  acquire  a  settlement  by  marriage  in  Scotland  with  a 
Scotchman.  The  provisions  for  removal  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  law  are  so  very  nearly  similar,  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
due use  of  our  space  to  state  the  latter  in  detail.  It  may  be 
necessary,  however,  to  set  forth  two  provisoes  of  the  77  th  or 
removing  section  : — 

"  Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  so  removed  until  there 
has  been  obtained  a  certificate, on  soul  and  conscience,  by  a  regular 
medical  practitioner,  setting  forth  that  the  health  of  such  person,  his 
wife  and  children  as  aforesaid,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  such  removal. 

'*  Provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
parochial  Board,  or  their  inspector,  from  making  arrangement?  for 
the  due  and  proper  removal  of  such  poor  persons  either  by  land  or 
water,  provided  the  arrangement  be  made  with  the  consent  of  such 
poor  persons  themselves." 

This  ''consent''  when  we  enquire  a  little  into  it,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  meaning  more  parochial  than  popular. 

The  manner  in  which  the  law  of  settlement,  removal,  and 
non-removal  affects  the  Irish- bom  poor,  is  the  next  subject 
of  our  consideration,  aud  one  into  whieh  we  must  enter  at  some 
length.  Our  design  is  rather  to  establish  our  case  by  the 
testimony  of  impartial,  or  even  adverse  witnesses,  than  to 
endeavour  to  make  it  out  from  the  statements  of  paupers, 
whose  testimony  is  fairly  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  one- 
sided and  partial.  But  in  order  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  such  evidence  as  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a  due  understanding  of  the  hard  case  of  the  Irish  poor,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  important  proceedings 
in  Parliament  during  last  Session  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  power  of  compulsory  removal. 

On  the  10th  of  February  lb54,  Mr  Baines,  the  able  president 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  Board,  asked,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  in  accordance  with  a  pledge  which  they  had  given, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  : — 

*'  A  Bill  to  aiolish  »»  England  and  Wales  the  compulsory 
removal  of  the  poor  on  the  ground  of  Settlement ;  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  mwre  equitable  distribution  of  the  charge  of 
relief  in  unions*' 

Mr.  Baines  introduced  his  motion  in  a  speech  characterised 
by  admirable  arrangement,  great  clearness,  valuable  detail, 
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and  a  spirit  of  manly  and  christian  sympathy  for  the  poor— a 
speech,  in  fine^  which  added  in  no  small  degree  to  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  House. 

Mr.  Baines  expressed,  with  justice,  his  belief — we  quote  from 
the  Times  of  Feb.  11th, — that  the  subject  was  "  important  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  to  the  commerce  as  well  as  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  to  employers  as  well  as  labourers, 
and,  above  all,  to  that  class  of  whom,  in  the  situation  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold,  he  must  consider  himself  the  advocate  in 
that  house — the  class  of  destitute  poor."  Speaking  for  his 
colleagues,  he  said — 

"  They  were  all  agreed  upon  this — ^that  nothing  could  be 
toorse  or  more  indefensible  than  the  existing  law^^ 

All  classes  of  the  community  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
free  trade  and  unrestricted  competition,  save  the  man  whose 
only  capital  was  his  labour.     Says  Mr.  Baines — 

"  The  only  commodity  the  labourer  possessed  was  his  labour; 
and  coald  it  be  said  that  he  enjoyed  free  trade  when  he  could 
not  take  his  labour  to  the  best  market,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  his  own  parish  ?"  And,  added  Mr.  Baines — '*  He 
(the  labourer)  might  be  removed  by  reason  of  his  birth  settle- 
ment, to  a  place  where  he  had  no  chance  of  the  empl(^nenl  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, his  only  prospect  was  pauperism,  for  l^c,  and  the 
communication  of  the  taint  of  hereditary  pauperism  to  his 
children** 

Even  the  foreigner  and  the  alien  was  more  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced  than  the  EngIish*bom  labourer ;  for  while  the 
former,  having  no  settlement,  was  entitled  to  relief  in  the 
parish  where  be  became  destitute,  the  latter  was  liable  to  be 
removed  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  country.  Mr.  Baines 
puts  the  law  affecting  the  Englishman  as  contrasted  with  the 
foreigner  in  a  manner  highly  impressive ;  and  in  quoting  his 
words,  we  believe  we  are  offering  to  every  humane  and  just 
mind  the  most  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  an  unjust,  unnatural,  and  nnpolitic  law — a  law  which,  how- 
ever harshly  it  presses  npon  the  Englishman,  deals  with  the 
Irishman  with  tenfold  severity.     He  says — 

'<  Such  a  man  was,  therefore,  in  a  worse  position  than  the  desdtate 
foreigner,  or  a  person  whose  settlement  was  not  known.  The  latter 
might  be  relieved  when  he  became  destitute,  and  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued  so  ;  while  a  man  who  had  a  settlement  at  the  other  eztremitv 
of  the  country,  if  he  received  a  singlefarthing,  or  a  single  hafo/breaa, 
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«s  relief  from  the  overseer,  was  liable  to  be  removed  by  a  justice's 
warrant  to  his  legal  settlement  as  the  condition  of  that  relief.  There 
wasy  however,  a  farther  consequence  of  this  law.  If  the  man  who 
had  been  removed,  in  the  case  he  had  just  put,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
country,  ventured  forth  again  from  the  parish  of  his  settlement,  and 
eame  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  been  removed,  and  there  by 
4my  accident — such  as  the  stagnation  of  trade — became  destitute 
again,  he,  as  the  law  stood  at  this  moment,  was  liable  to  be  treated 
under  the  vagrant  act  as  a  vagrautf  and  might  be  sent  to  gaol  and 
kept  to  hard  ubouTf  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person." 

Mr.  fiaines  substantiates  his  case  by  giving  several  instances 
in  point,  illustrating  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  poor 
but  industrious  man  through  the  operation  of  this  power  of  com- 
pulsory removal ;  and  he  quotes  the  following  pregnant  extract 
from  the  official  communication  of  Mr.  Doyle,  Poor  Law 
Inspector  for  the  Staffordshire  and  North  Wales  District,  who, 
writing  to  him  in  1861,  as  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 


<<But  all  other  injurious  effects  of  the  law  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  sufferings  to  the  poor  of  which  it  is  the 
source.  In  putting  upon  paper  the  plain  matter  of  fact  details  of  one 
or  two  out  of  many  cases  tnat  have  come  under  mv  own  observation. 
I  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  writing  under  the  iiiflU' 
ence  of  exe^gerated  feelings. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  I  was  instructed  by  your  board  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  removal  of  a  man  with  a 
family  of  young  children  from  a  union  in  Lancashire  to  a  union  in 
North  Wales.  Ue  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  some 
25s  a  week,  in  the  parish  in  which  he  was  on  the  eve  of  completing 
his  five  years*  residence.  From  some  cause  his  employment  suddenly 
ceased,  and  he  was  compelled  to  apply  for  relief.  The  relief  was  at 
once  eranted,  and,  when  accepted,  an  order  of  removal  was  taken 
out.  In  the  meantime  the  man  again  got  work,  and  was  busy  at  his 
labour,  earning  the  same  wa^es  as  before,  when  he  was  literally 
forced  away,  removed  to  his  parish,  a  place  he  did  not  even  know,  where 
he  was  utterly  friendless,  and  where  he  had  as  little  chance  of  finding 
the  peculiar  employment  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  as  if  he  had  been 
cast  on  a  desert  island.  One  of  the  witnesses,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  happened  to  remark,  speaking  of  this  man,  '  he  was  more 
like  a  madman  than  anything  else  ;'  he  suddenly  broke  out  in  un- 
controulable  passion,  '  yes,  and  I  am  more  like  a  madman  than  any 
thing;  else ;  it  is  enough  to  drive  me  mad  to  be  dragged  here  with 
my  nimily,  as  I  have  been.'  I  turned  to  the  overseer  of  the  removing 
parish,  who  was  present,  and  asked,  '  what  induced  you  to  remove 
•  this  man  under  such  circumstances  ?  ' — <  To  prevent  him  from  com- 
pleting  his  five  years.  Sir  /*  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  of  this 
sort,  characterised  by  more  or  less  hardship  to  the  poor^'  so  as  to 
prove  that  one  grievous  general  effect  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act  is 
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to  stimulate  officers,  guardians,  and  ratepayers  to  have  reconrw  to 
every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  those  who  are  liable  to  become 
chargeable  to  '  break  their  residence.*  Prom  this  (^strict  at  least 
complaints  are  constantly  made  to  your  board  of  such  proceedings ; 
.  and,  while  investigating  cases  referred  to  me,  I  have  seen  qmte 
enough  of  the  means  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  evaded,  to 
know  haw  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to  cheek  the  prevailing  practieef  m 
long  as  the  inducement  to  it  exists" 

Mr.  Baines  justifies  his  application  to  Parliament  by  adducing 
such  venerable  authorities  as  Adain  Smith  and  Mr.  Pitt.  Adam 
Smith  holds  that : — 

*<  To  remove  a  man,  who  has  committed  no  misdemeanour,  from 
the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside  is  an  evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice.  There  is  scarcely  a  poor  man  in  England  of  40 
vears  of  age^  I  will  venture  to  say.  who  has  not  in  some  part  of  bit 
life  felt  himself  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-oontrived  law  of 
Settlements.  ....  Let  the  same  natural  libertv  of  exercising  what 
species  of  industry  they  please,  be  restored  to  all  His  Majesty's  sub. 
jects — that  is,  break  down  the  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations, 
and  repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which  are  really  en- 
croachments upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  these  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  Settlements,  so  that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of 
employment  either  in  one  trade  or  in  another  place,  may  seek  for  it 
in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the  fear  either  of  a 
prosecution  or  of  a  removal." 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  thus  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject : — 

*'  The  laws  of  Settlement  prevent  the  workman  from  going  to  that 
market  where  he  can  dispose  of  his  industry  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  prevent  the  capitalist  from  employing  thd  person  who  is  quali&d 
to  procure  him  the  best  return  for  his  advances.  These  laws  have 
at  once  increased  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  have  drawn  from  the 
collective  resources  of  the  State,  to  supply  wants  which  their  operation 
has  occasioned,  and  to  alleviate  a  poverty  which  the?  tend  to  perpe- 
tuate  I  conceive  that  to  promote  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 

and  to  remove  the  obstacles  by  which  industry  is  prohibited  from 
availing  itself  of  its  resources,  which  go  far  to  remedy  the  evils  and 
dimini3i  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief  to  the  poor  rates.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  this  freedom,  from  the  impolitic  restraint 
which  these  laws  impose,  will  in  part  supply  the  purposes  for  which 
these  laws  were  instituted.  The  advantages  will  be  widely  diffused, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  increased,  and  the  poor  man  rendered 
not  only  more  comfortable  but  more  virtuous." 

Mr.  Baines  wound  up  a  singularly  able  and  instructive 
statement  by  asking  leave,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
bring  in  his  bill ;  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the 
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6r8t  and  second  claases.    Indeed  the  first  is  fully  sufficient 
for  our  purpose : — 

"  I.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
justices  of  the  peace  to  remove  or  conyey,  or  to  order  to  be  removed 
or  conveyed,  any  poor  person  from  emy  parUh  in  England  or  Wales  to 
any  other  parish  in  England  or  Wales,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  legally 
settled  in  such  last-mentioned  parish. 

"  II.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Unions : 
Be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  charge 
for  the  relief  of  all  poor  persons  in  every  Union  formed  or  to  be  formed 
under  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kin^  William 
the  Fourth  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  better  Administration  of  the 
Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,'  shall  he 
borne  hy  the  common  fund  o/such  Union^  to  be  contributed  in  the  man- 
ner herein-after  mentioned." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  exclusion  of  (he 
Irish-born  poor  from  the  operation  of  this  benevolent  bill  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  and  regret  of  the  Irish  members  who 
happened  to  be  present^  and  who  no  doubt  followed  the  right 
hon.  gentleman^s  explanation  of  his  proposed  measure  with 
unfailing  attention.  Nor  was  the  omission  unnoticed  by 
English  members.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  upon 
the  Government  scheme^  as  it  must  be  called,  Mr.  Henley,  a 
shrewd  and  sagacions  member  of  the  Opposition,  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Derby,  thus  pointed  out 
the  manifest  inconsistency  of  legislating  for  the  Englishman, 
and  leaving  the  Irishman  as  the  law  found  him : 

"  If  all  these  evils  existed,  how  long  did  the  hon.  gentleman  ex- 
pect ta  be  able  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of  the  English 
and  Irish  poor  ?  If  the  Irish  poor  were  to  be  removed  back  to 
Ireland,  would  it  be  possible  to  say  that  the  Englishman  could  not 
be  removed  ?  If  they  took  away  the  power  of  removing  English- 
men, he  defied  them  to  retain  the  power  of  removing  Irishmen.** 

The  members  for  Tyrone,  Clonmel,  and  Dungarvan,  (Lord 
Claude  Hamilton,  and  Messrs.  John  0*Connell  and  Maguire,) 
both  alluded  to  the  omission ;  and  Mr.  Baines,  when  speaking 
in  explanation  of  certain  parts  of  his  proposition,  thus  attempted 
to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  not  having  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  poor : — 

*•  The  hon.  member  for  Dungannon  (Mr.  Maguire)  had,  however, 
made  an  enquiry  to  which  it  would  be  right  to  give  a  reply.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  asked  what  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  Irish  paupers.  Now  this  measure  would 
not  affect  their  condition  ;  it  certainly  would  not  prejudice  it  in  any 
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way.  He  (Mr.  Raines]  had  already  ezpresfled  the  opiDioo  that  the 
existiug  legislation  on  this  subject  was  not  saHsfiictory ;  bat,  for 
reasons  he  nad  mentioned,  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  this 
bill  to  the  subject  of  remoyals  on  the  ground  of  settlement.  That 
was  a  very  large  subject  in  itself,  and  quite  enough  for  present  con- 
sideration in  this  bill.*' 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvan, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  motion  for 
going  into  the  Committ^  of  Supply,  to  bring  the  case  of  the 
Irish  poor  before  tlie  house.  The  object  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's motion  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words : 

<*  Mr.  Maguire  said,  the  object  which  he  had  in  placing  that  notice 
on  the  paper  was  simply  this — to  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  harsh  and  unjust  operation  of  the  law  for  the  removal  of  Irish 
poor  from  this  country  to  Ireland ;  and  also  to  place  before  the 
nouse  some  few  instances  which  would  prove,  that  the  sufficiently 
harsh  and  stringent  provisions  of  the  existing  law  were  overstepped 
and  exceeded  by  the  interest  or  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  its  administration  in  this  country.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  the  statement  he  was  about  to  make ;  be- 
cause his  object  in  making  that  statement  was  to  place  such  a  state 
of  facts  before  the  house,  as  might  induce  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
to  consider  the  case  of  Ireland  seriously,  and  induce  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  coUeM^ues,  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill — of 
the  main  provisions  of  which  he  (Mr.  Maguire,)  warmly  approved — 
to  g^ve  an  assurance  to  the  Irish  members,  and  those  whom  they 
represented,  that  Ireland  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  humane 
and  salutary  operations  of  that  bill.  The  main  object  of  that 
bill  was  to  confer  on  the  poor  man  the  right  to  relief  in  what- 
ever parish  he  might  find  himself  destitute  at  the  time  of  his  apply- 
ing for  relief, — that  he  should  have  a  clear  right  to  that  relief,  and 
that  he  might  freely  accept  of  it,  and  have  no  fear  as  under  the 
existing  law,  that  he  was  rendering  himself  liable  to  be  removed  to 
the  parish  in  which  he  was  born,  or  in  which  he  had  established  a 
legal  settlement.  This  change  in  the  law,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
England  and  the  English  poor,  he  heartily  approved ;  and  he  re- 
gretted that,  when  making  nis  explanation  of  his  bill  on  the  occasion 
of  its  first  reading,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  did  not 
allude  to  the  case  of  Ireland  more  strongly  than  he  did." 

Having  explained  the  state  of  the  law  affecting  the  Irish- 
born  poor,  and  detailed  several  cases  illustrative  of  the  evils 
inflicted  by  its  operation — cases  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Cork  Union — the  hon  member 
thus  concluded : — 

''  He  had  that  day  read  the  account  of  an  interview  between  the 
representatives  of  certain  parishes  of  London  and  the  President  of 
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tbe  Poor  Law  Board  ;  and  what  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  in 
reference   to  England  was  exactly  applicable  to  Ireland.     He  told 
the  deputation  that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  compulsory  rtimoval, 
which  was  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  man — he  meant  English- 
man, but  he  mi^ht  with  more  justice  nave  said  Irishman.     He  said 
'  the  act  was  unjust,  impolitic  and  cruel,  and  one  which  the  legislature 
were  bound  to  put  an  end  to.'     Just  what  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  insisted 
upon  with  reference  to  the  Irish  act,  which  was  a  blot  upon  the 
statute-book,  and  which  a  Christian  legislature  were  bound  to  erase  ? 
He  (Mr.  Mi^fuire)  had  shown  that  it  was  unjust  and  cruel ;  and  any  one 
would  see  that  that  was  impolitic  which  prevented  a  cordial  feeling  be- 
tween the  people  of  both  countries,  whicn  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rulers 
of  both  to  cement  at  such  a  moment.  The  present  law  of  removal,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  <  was  calculated  to  oppress  the  industrious 
classes   who  might  fall  into  misfortune ; '  and  he  added,  '  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  the  grossest  frauds  were  practised 
in  some  parishes  bv  unscrupulous  officers  to  get  rid  of  the  poor,  when 
the  five  years'  residence  was  about  to  expire.'     If  this  were  the  case 
as  agunst  English-bom  poor,  how  much  more  so  was  it  the  case 
as  aeainst  Irish-bom  poor  ?  and  if  it  were  a  harsh  and  cruel  thing 
to  drive  an  Englishman  from  one  parish  to  another,  what  was  it  to 
take  an  Irish  lal^urer  or  artizan,  who  had  spent  the  best  of  his  life — 
as  all  others  of  his  class  do — in  adding  to  the  commercial  greatness 
and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  this  country — ^to  take  this  used-up 
Irish-bom  pauper,  m  the  hour  of  his  direst  necessity,  and  fling  him 
back,  as  so  much  human  refuse,  to  rot  and  perish  on  the  shores  of  his 
native  land  ?     Why  in  many  cases,  in  most  cases,  these  parochial 
authorities  might  as  well  send  those  Irish  outcasts  to  the  aeserts  of 
Siberia,  or  the  back-woods  of  Canada,  as  land  them  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  or  Cork.     He  bad  now  put  the  case  of  his  poor 
country -people  before  the  house,  in  order  that  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  might  nave  sufficient   time   to  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
The  law  could  not  remain  as  it  stood,  for  tbe  feeling  of  Ireland  was 
thoroughly  roused  against  it ;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  English  bill,  tne  Government 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  consolatary  assurance,  either  that 
the  Irish  poor  would  not.be  excluded  from  its  humane  provisions,  or 
that  their  case  would  be  at  once  taken  into  their  earnest  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  tbe  immediate  repeal  of  a  law  which  was  selfish  in  its 
spirit,  and  harsh  and  cruel  in  its  operation." 

From  the  brief  discussion  which  ensued,  the  following 
extracts  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  more  particularly 
the  statement  of  tbe  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tyrone  : — 

"  Mr.  Baines  said,  he  certainly  was  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  subject  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house.  He  considered  it  to  be  one 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  upon  which  the  house  should  possess 
the  fullest  information  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  obtain.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  honourable  member  for  Londonderry  had 
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last  night  moved  for  the  production  of  the  correspondoDce  which 
had  passed  between  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland  and  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Rnglandyandthe  Board  of  ftuperviision 
in  Scotland,  respecting  the  removal  of  paaperst  because  he  felt  that 
at  present  the  nonse  had  not  that  information  before  them  whidi 
would  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  oonolosion  on  the 
subject.     When  addressing  the  house  on  a  recent  occasion  he  et- 
pressed  the  opinion — and  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  recede  from  it — 
that  the  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  paupers  from 
England  and  Scotland  to  Irelana»  was  in  a  very  unsatistactory  state, 
and  required  amendment.    At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  hon.  gentleman  might  have  avoided  bringing  the 
subject  forward  under  circumstances  so  little  cafculated  to  enrare 
for  it  that  consideration  to  which  it  was  eminently  entitled.     The 
honourable  gentlemaa  had  introduced  it  at  a  time  when  the  house 
were  anxious  to  go  into  committee  of  supply,  and  when  they  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  information  upon  which  alone  they  could 
form  a  satisfactory  opinion  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
present  law.  ••••••• 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  house  Would  perceive  that  the  only 
fair  course  would  be  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  as  ft  wasj  until 
the  correspondence  moved  for  by  the  honourable  member  for  Lon- 
donderry  should  be  laid  on  the    table.     If  that  correspondence 
should   turn  out  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  viewi  he 
should  be  willing  to  afford  every  facility  for  investigating  fkrther  the 
operation  of  the  existing  law,  and  for  putting  the  house  in  poesessioo 
of  such  information  as  would  enable  them  to  dedde  whether,  as  be 
confessed  was  his  own  opinion,  the  law  ought  to  be  altered.** 

*<  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  complained  that  the  right  hon,  gentleman^ 
while  laying  down  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  law,  had  wholly 
omitted  to  notice  the  gpreat  u^ustice  which  was  perpetrated  towards 
the  Irish  paupers.     The  ri^ht  hon.  ffentleman's  own  statement  that 
evening  allowed  how  well  justified  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvaa 
was  in  takmg  the  oourse  he  bad.     He  had  himself  admitt^  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  change.     He  was  aware  that  o6lcial  gentlemen 
were  usually  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
house,  but  he  be||ged  to  remind  them  that  independent  members  had, 
according  to  their  forms,  very  few  opportunities  of  bringing  forward 
cases  of  grievance,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  had  taken  the  first  l»i- 
timate  opportunity  that  presented  itself.     However  impatient  m 
house  might  be  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
upon  the  estimates,  he  must  say  the  discussion  had  not  been  without 
its  advantage,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state 
that  he  intended  turning  his  attention  to  those  cases  of  hardship. 
He  feared  the  correspondence  to  which  he  had  referred  would  fidl 
far  ffhort  of  supplying  all  the  information  that  was  required.     Not 
one  hundredth  part  uf  the  cases  of  injustice  in  which  the  unions  found 
themselves  fully  justified  in  resisting  the  order  sent  them  would  be 
found  in  this  correspondence.        •        •        •        •        jj^  might 

instance  the  case  of  one  poor  person,  who  after  an  industrial  residence 
of  40  years  in  London,  was,  at  the  age  of  82,  sent  back  in  the  winter 
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season  to  Ireland.  These  oases  showed  the  greatest  injustice  and 
cruelty ;  and  no  temporary  inconvenience  should  prevent  any  hon. 
gentleman  who  was  cognisant  of  similar  ones>  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  house.  In  the  district  of  Westminster,  he  could  give  him 
a  case  from  St.  Margaret's  parish,  of  one  unfortunate  woman,  with 
five  children,  who  had  been  30  years  resident  there,  and  nine  years 
consecutively  in  one  house.  Having  received  some  temporary  relief, 
she  was  sent  by  the  magistrate's  order>  in  the  custody  of  the  police, 
and  shipped  off  to  Ireland,  without  being  allowed  to  sell  her  furni- 
ture or  any  little  matters  she  had  to  dispose  of.  These  examples 
might  be  quoted  not  only  from  London,  out  other  towns;  and  in 
Liverpool  be  had  heard  of  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  had 
been  20  years  residing  there,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  had  resided  in 
the  same  house  without  ever  having  been  destitute,  till  bv  an  accident 
be  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  applied  for  and  obtained  some 
temporary  relief.  The  poor  law  officials  obtained  an  order  to  have 
him  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  moment  he  was  able  to  leave  it,  he 
was  seized  as  if  he  had  been  a  felon,  and  although  £10  14s  was 
actually  due  to  him  at  the  time  for  wages^  he  was  not  allowed  to  get 
it,  but  was  shipped  off  and  landed  in  Ireland,  at  least  100  miles  fVom 
his  native  place.  Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  stand  upon  the  question  of  whether  this  or  that  was  the 
proper  time  to  bring  forward  such  cases  of  cruelty,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  such  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  house  would  never 
be  made  in  vain." 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  effort  made  upon  behalf  of  the  Irish-born  poor,  to  obtain 
redress  for  their  manifold  grievances.  Naturally  anxions  for 
the  welfare  of  those  poor  creatures,  and  justly  indignant  at 
the  wrong  inflicted  upon  their  country  by  the  daily  shipment 
of  hordes  of  destitute  paupers  to  their  ports,  seversd  of  the  Irish 
members,  without  di&tinctiun  of  party,  consulted  togatber  as  to 
the  best  means  of  having  the  claims  of  their  poor  recognised  in 
thegovemment  bill.  With  that  object  in  view,  a  number  of  them 
met  together  in  private,  and,  after  having  given  the  question 
the  best  consideration,  drew  up  a  form  of  memorial,  which  was 
afterwards  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Ireland,  and  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  Viscount  Palmerston  ;  and  before  it  was 
presented  to  that  high  official,  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  it  bore  the  signatures  of 
seventy-fine  Irish  members — as  many,  in  fact,  as  could  by 
possibility  be  had,  from  absence  and  other  eauses.  That 
memorial  was  adopted  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  but  was  not 
presented  for  a  day  or  two  after  :  it  was  as  follows  : — 
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THE  IRISH  MBMOBIAL. 

*<  We>  the  undersignedf  being  representatives  of  Irish  Consti- 
tuencies, have  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bunes  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  forcible  removal  of 
paupers  from  one  union  in  England  to  another,  will  be  to  annul  the 
law  of  settlement  in  England,  except  in  certain  cases  ;  and  that,  if 
the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  cases  of  destitution  in  England  will 
be  relieved  and  chargeable  on  the  unions  where  the  destitution 
occurs ;  and  the  law  as  regards  England,  in  this  particular,  be  thus 
assimilated  in  a  great  degree  to  the  law  as  regards  Ireland.  But 
we  observe  that  while  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abolish  this  forcible 
removal  of  paupers  irom  one  union  in  England  to  another,  the  bill 
makes  no  provision  to  prevent  the  forcible  removal  of  paupers 
from  unions  in  England  to  Ireland.  This  forcible  removal  of 
paupers  to  Ireland  has  not  only  long  been  a  matter  of  great  com- 
plaint and  practical  injustice  to  unions  in  Ireland,  but  has  entailed 
upon  the  paupers  removed  the  utmost  hardships  and  sufferings, 
attended,  in  some  cases,  with  loss  of  life.  This  evil,  scarcely 
tolerable  while  there  existed  a  law  of  settlement  and  of  removal  in 
England  from  one  parish  or  union  to  another,  would  become 
intolerable  if  the  law  of  the  two  countries  should  be  so  nearly 
assimilated,  and  the  forcible  removal  of  an  English  pauper  from  one 
union  to  another  in  England  no  longer  permitted.  The  undersigned, 
therefore,  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  very  respectfully  and  earnest- 
ly to  invite  the  attention  of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  this  subject,  and 
to  express  to  his  lordship  their  strongest  conviction  that  the  Irish 
pauper  in  England  should  be  placed  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as 
regards  removal,  with  the  English  pauper  in  Ireland,  or  the  English 
pauper  in  England. 

•*  To  Viscount  Palmerston,  &c." 

To  this  memorial  the  following  written  reply  was  given, 
bat  not  until  the  time  for  the  second  reading  of  the  govern- 
ment bill  was  close  at  hand  : — 

*'  The  memorial  which  you  sent  me  was  taken  into  consideration, 
by  the  Cabinet  yesterday  evening,  and  tkey  were  of  opinion  that  the 
case  set  forth  is  irresistibly  established,  and  that  justice  requires  that 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  members  should  be  complied  with,  I  will  send 
the  papers  to  Mr.  Baines,  and  he  will  communicate  with  you  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  carrying  our  common  object  into  effect." 
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After  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  Ue  Cahinet,  this  pro* 
mise  of  immediate  redress^  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
Irish  members,  of  all  parties,  entered  the  House  on  Friday, 
the  24th  of  March,  with  a  firm  determination  of  assisting  the 
Government  to  pass  their  bill  another  stage,  feeling  satisfied 
that  they  would  tlien  learn  the  mode  in  which  their  wishes 
and  th&  promises  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  reader  will  now  see  how  this  solemn  pledge  was 
redeemed. 

Previous  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Settlement  and  Bemoval  &ill  being  read.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Heidey,  made 
this  most  important  declaration  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Government — 

•*  The  government  were  of  opinion  that  if  the  law  were  altered 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  paupers  in  £ngland,  the  power  of 
removing  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers  from  England,  and  of  Irish  and 
English  paupers  from  Scotland,  could  not  he  maintained;  and  they 
therefore  intended  to  introduce  a  measure  on  the  subject,  taking  all  the 
precautions  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  abuses 
similar  to  those  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Liverpool,  and 
which  would  be  likely  to  occur  again  if  there  were  merely  a  simple 
repeal  of  thelaw.  With  these  precautions  they  did  hope  to  abolish 
such  power  of  removal.** 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  who  is  favorably  known  to  the  public  as 
the  champion  of  all  oppressed  nationalities,  and  the  special 
patron  of  expatriated  Poles,  deprecated  the  severity  of  Mr. 
baines's  previous  criticism  of  the  law  of  removal,  but,  with 
unconscious  force,  presented  it  in  a  more  revolting  light  him- 
self.    He  said  : — 

'*  Altogether  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  who  introduced  this  bill  with  so  much  abilitv  and  good 
feeling,  as  every  one  admitted  he  had  exhibited,  had  fallen  into  a 
mistake  likely  to  produce  consequences  most  injurious  to  the  country. 
In  introducing  this  measure,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  had,  he 
thought,  given  rather  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  law  of  removal ; 
nor  had  he  stated  the  law  quite  accurately.  The  right  honorable 
ffentleman  had  forgotten  that,  by  the  present  act,  a  man  could  not 
be  removed  if  his  destitution  were  caused  by  sickness  or  accident, 
unless  it  were  certified  to  the  magistrates  that  that  accident  or  sickness 
was  likely  to  render  him  permanently  chargeable." 

Sir  George  Grey  was  not,  on  the  occasion  of  this  debate, 
what  he  has  since  then  become,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.     If 
60 
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he  had  been  so  at  that  time^  neither  Lord  Palmerstou,  in  his 
answer  to  the  Memorial  of  the  Irish  member?^  nor  Lord  John 
Bossell,  in  his  place  in  the  Honse  of  C!ommons,  could  have 
made  the  declarations  which  we  have  placed  before  the  reader 
—on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  holding  the  same  opinions  on  this 
subject ;  for  that  right  honorable  gentleman^  though  proffering 
his  '^  cordial  support''  to  the  Government  bill^  and  asserting 
that  it  was  based  on  '^  sound  principles/'  ^'  founded  on  an 
accumulated  mass  of  evidence  which  was  eminentlj  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  the  house,''  strenuously  resisted  the  application 
of  the  same  '^  sound  principles*'  to  the  case  of  the  Irish  poor. 

'*  Most  assuredly  (s&id  Sir  George  Grey,)  strong  as  his  feeling 
was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  applicable  to  EnffUih  removals,  he 
should  feel  bound  to  withhold  his  consent  if  this  fresh  principle  was 
introduced  into  it.  He  had  been*  when  he  held  the  office  oi  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  made  intimately  conversant  with  the  hardshipSf  the 
inconveniences,  and  manifold  mischiefs  experienced  by  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Bristol  and  other  towns  along  that  coast,  from  the  enor- 
mous number  of  Irish  paupers  who  were  systematically  brought  over 
from  Ireland  in  the  steamers  at  6d,  and  even  2d.  a-head  ;  and  he 
should  certainly  protest  against  the  check  to  this  monstrous  abuse 
being  removed/* 

Mr.  George  Henry  Moore,  member  for  Mayo,  thus  express- 
ed his  opinion  and  his  determination — an  opinion  in  which 
those  who  read  the  declarations  of  such  men  as  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  others  of  the  same  party,  must 
at  once  agree^-^and  a  determination  in  accordance  with  that 
poh'cy  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  alone  likely  to  succeed. 

'*  Mr.  Moore  thought  it  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that,  if  the  case 
of  the  Irish  paupers  were  not  dealt  with  by  a  provision  in  this  bill, 
there  would  be  any  chance  of  success  for  a  separate  measure  on  the 
subject.  That  being  his  opinion — though  he  intended  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading — he  should  oertainly  not  support  the  further 
stages  of  the  bill  if  a  provision  to  meet  the  case  of  tne  Irish  paupers 
were  not  introduced  in  committee.'* 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  explained  to  the 
House  the  circumstances  under  whicli  the  Memorial  was  adop- 
ted, and  read  that  document,  together  with  the  reply  given  by 
Lord  Palmerston. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Thursday,  bv  a 
special  vote  to  that  effect ;  and  on  that  day  the  fate  of  the  bill 
was  finally  decided  for  the  session. 

A  brief  conversation  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
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between  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Earl  of  AbCTdeen,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  latter  noble  lord  saying : — 

**  I  have  to  state^  in  reply  to  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  government 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  I  admitted  that  this  bill  necessanly  involved  the  considera^ 
Hon  of  the  remoml  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers^  but  I  said,  and 
I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  government  do  not  intend  to  include  in  the 
consideration  of  that  part  of  the  subject  now  before  Parliament  any 
clauses  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor.  What  may  be 
the  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  for 
the  removal  of  Irish  and  Scotch  paupers,  I  am  not  now  preoared  to 
say«  but  I  admit  fully  that  the  bill  involves  the  necessity  of  deeuing  with 
tike  subject/' 

Previous  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  read.  Lord  John 
Russell  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Walpole,  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  paupers — 

**  That  Her  Majesty's  government  were  not  prepared  at  that  mo- 
ment to  state  in  detail  the  measures  they  would  propose  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor  in  England,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
circumstance  formed  any  sufficient  eround  for  postponing  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  He  considered  that  after  the  second 
reacting  of  the  bill,  the  committee  should  be  postponed  for  a  consi. 
derable  time^  in  order  that,  before  they  House  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  in  committee^  they  might  be  in  possession  of  the  views  of 
the  government" 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read,  Mr.  Packe  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  the  28th  of  April ;  and  he 
did  so,  he  said,  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  answer 
given  by  the  Leader  of  the  House  to  the  Bight  Honorable 
gentleman  the  member  for  Midhurst. 

Mr.  Walpole  next  addressed  the  House,  and,  in  the  course 
of  bis  speech,  urged  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  case 
of  the  Insh  and  Scotch  poor  in  the  same  bill,  or  at  the  same 
time.  We  extract  one  passage  from  his  speechi  as  we  regard 
his  admissions  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  right  considera- 
tion of  the  subject : — 

*•  Mr.  Walpole  hoped  the  noble  member  for  the  city  of  London 
would  re-consider  his  determination,  for  he  thought  any  decision  to 
which  the  House  might  come  upon  this  subject  now  must  be  ex. 
tremely  unsatisfactory.  They  had  been  told  on  Friday  evening  that 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  poor  irremovability  was  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  irresistible,  and  he  certainly  thought  that,  according 
to  the   principles   upon   which  this  bill    was  framed,  that  claim  was 
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irresistible.  The  bill  was  framed  upon  two  principles — ^first,  that 
the  poor  man  was  entitled  to  make  the  best  use  of  nis  labor  in  tbe 
manner  most  advantageous  to  himself ;  and,  secondly,  that  destitn- 
tion,  and  not  settlement,  should  be  the  ground  of  relief.  If,  then, 
the  English  poor  were  entitled  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  labor 
where  they  could,  the  same  principle  oueht  to  extend  to  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  poor  ;  and  if  destitution,  and  not  settlement,  was  to  be 
the  principle  upon  which  relief  was  given,  the  claim  of  the  Irish  poor 
was  even  stronger  than  that  of  the  English  poor,  inasmuch  as  the 
Irish  had  no  settlement.  He  conceived  that  unless  the  House  ob- 
tained from  the  government  full  information  with  regard  to  the 
measures  to  be  introduced,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, they  would  involve  themselves  in  serious  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  this  subject.  He  understood  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  state 
on  Friday,  that  the  measure  with  respect  to  the  Irish  poor  would 
require  great  consideration;  but,  if  tbe  claim  of  the  Irish  poor  to 
irremovability  was  irresistible,  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  could  not  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  poor,  and  whatever 
regulations  in  detail  were  applied  to  the  one,  they  would  be 
forced  ex  necessitate  ret,  to  apply  to  the  other.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  regulations  which  were  to  apply  to  the  Irish  poor 
should  be  explained  to  the  House,  in  order  that  the  poor  of  England 
might  be  acquainted  with  them.'* 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  John  Enssell  clearly  held  out 
tbe  hope,  that,  when  the  bill  would  be  in  Committee,  the  House 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  claims  which  were  admitted  by  an  unanimous  Cabinet 
to  oe  "  irresistibly  established."  The  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  soon  dissipated  the  delusion  in  the  following  words, 
which  are  given  accurately  from  the  Times  of  the  next  day — 

**  Mr.  Baines  said,  that  the  definition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
of  the  principle  of  this  bill,  that  it  introduced  destitution  instead  of 
settlement  as  the  ground  of  relief,  was  inaccurate,  since  destitution 
was  already  the  ground  of  relief.  He  had  heard  no  satisfactorv 
reason  why  this  measure  should  be  postponed  until  the  measure  with 
relation  to  Irish  and  Scoth  removals  was  before  Parliament,  and  he 
certainly  could  not  undertake  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  postponement.  He  regarded  it  as  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  English  measure  should  be  passed  without  delay.  He  had,  when 
he  introduced  the  measure,  distinctly  announced  that  it  had  been 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  as  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  removals  in 
England  and  Wales,  on  the  simple  ground  of  settlement — a  question 
not  applicable  to  Ireland ;  so  that  the  House  could  legislate  upon 
the  English  measure  without  being  at  all  compromised  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  Irish  and  Scotch  removals.  He  had  further  stated,  in  reply  to 
the  Hon.  member  for  Dungarvan,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
legislate  upon  Scotch  and  Irish  removals  until  more  complete  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  had  been  obtained,which  complete  information. 
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he  would  now  add,  was  still  wanting.  He  quite  admitted  the 
expediency  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  question, 
so  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable  to  do  so,  and  he  trusted  thid 
solution  would  not  be  long  delayed ;  but,  meanwhile,  there  m&a  no 
sound  reajson  why  the  English  question,  which  was  perfectly  ripe 
for  solution,  should  not  be  settled." 

Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert,  member  for  Kerry,  supported  the  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  "  the  question  of  Irish  removals 
should  be  settled  in  connection  with  that  of  English  removals, 
so  that  Irish  paupers  should  not  remain  subject  to  hardships 
from  which  English  paupers  had  been  relieved.'^ 

Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  been  absent  on  Friday  evening, 
then  addressed  the  House  in  a  speech,  to  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  all  parties  listened  with  profound  attention ; 
the  declaration  of  Mr,  Baines  having  come  upon  the  Irish 
members  like  a  thunder-clap,  after  the  Cabinet  replv  to  their 
memorial.  We  offer  no  apology  for  placing  before  the  reader 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  lordship's  speech,  which,  while 
manifestly  made  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  object — the 
success  of  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Govern- 
ment bill — was  valuable  as  a  somewhat  generous  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  industrious  Irish  labouring  population  of  England — 

''Viscount  Palmerston  did  not  see  the  logic  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  arrived,  that  because 
the  Government  was  not,  at  present,  in  possession  of  sufficient 
materials  for  maturing  the  details  of  the  measure,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  the  House  was,  therefore,  not  to  proceed  to  affirm  the 
general  principle  of  the  now  proposed  measure,  by  reading  the  bill 
a  second  time.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon  gentleman,  that 
if  you  deal  with  the  question  of  pauper  removals,  you  cannot  deal 
with  those  of  England  only  ;  the  Irish  Question  must  undoubtedly  be 
erappled  with  and  disposed  ofi  for  no  man  could  deny  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  to  the  English  labourer 
the  right  of  not  being  removed,  while  you  left  the  Irish  labourer 
exposed  to  that  liability.  There  was  no  question  that  all  should  he 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principles.  You  had  two  men  working  in 
this  town,  or  in  some  other  great  English  town,  contributing  bj? 
their  labour  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  serving  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  performing  all  the  hard  work  of  the  town.  Here,  in  this 
very  town,  if , you  saw  a  man  mounting  a  steeple,  going  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  ladder  with  a  hod  of  bricks  upon  his  shoulder  heavier 
than  himself,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  could  hardly  carry  upon  level 
ground,  you  might  rely  upon  it  the  man  was  an  Irish  labourer.  In 
short,  if  you  saw  a  man  engaged  in  work  which  beyond  all  other 
required  ph\ sicial  strength,  endurance,  and  contempt  of  danger,  the 
probability  was  that  he  was  an  Irish  labourer.  Well  then  that  man, 
if  unable  to  work,  and  all  his  family,  if  \ie  should  die,  were  to  be 
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exposed  to  all  the  injurious  consequences  of  removal  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  while  an  Englishman  or  the  family  of  an  £ngIishmao, 
under  similar  circumstances,  were  not  so  to  be  dealt  with  I  Now,  as 
long  as  parliament  maintained  the  present  law,  thej  dealt  with  the 
English  as  they  dealt  with  the  Irish  pauper,  and  oothinfi^  could  be 
fairer  than  that.  But  if  they  were  prepared,  on  full  consi&ration  of 
the  case,  to  8ay  that  the  power  of  removal  should  be  taken  away  as 
regarded  the  English  poor,  justice  did  require  that  it  should  also  be 
taken  away  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  pauper,  or,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
that  it  should  be  very  much  restricted.  He  said  *  very  much  re- 
stricted,'  because  great  apprehensions  prevailed  upon  this  matter,  and 
upon  these  grounds  he  thought  what  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Baines)  said  was  worthy  of  attention — namely,  that  some  further 
inquiry  was  necessary,  not  simply  to  obtain  materials  for  l^slation, 
but  to  remove  unfounded  prejudices.  English  gentlemen  were  fearful 
that  if  the  Irish  should  not  be  removable,  uie  union-houses  in  England 
would  be  flooded  by  a  deluge  of  Irish  paupers.  Now  how  were  those 
paupers  to  come  to  this  country?  who  was  to  send  them?  If  he 
were  not  greatly  mistaken,  not  one  farthing  of  the  Irish  poor.rat« 
could  legally  be  employed  in  sending  Irish  paupers  to  England;  but, 
then,  it  was  said  that  individuals  would  send  over  paupers  to  this 
countrv  at  their  own  expense.  Well,  he  would  not  endeavour  to 
conceaJ  any  features  of  the  case.  He  would  take  for  granted  that 
some  had  been  sent  from  towns  in  Ireland  near  the  coast  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  those  towns,  and  to  cast  the  burdens  upon  some 
EnfflL«h  towns  upon  the  opposite  coast.  Now,  he  thovght  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  protect  the 
Irish  labourer  fVom  the  present  operation  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
removal,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  other  hand  abuse  ought  to 
be  prevented  in  this  particular ;  and  therefore,  without  pledging 
himself  to  any  particular  measure  upon  the  subject,  it  struck  him 
if  Parliament  were  to  say  that,  in  order  to  entitle  the  Irish  labourer 
to  be  unremovable,  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  passed  one 
twelvemonth  in  industrial  occupation  in  the  town  in  which  he  claimed 
relief,  some  arrangement  of  that  sort  would  remove  any  reasonable 
apprehension  of  abuse  in  regard  to  the  coming  over  of  Irish  labourers. 
After  all,  the  number  of  removals  which  now  took  place  was  much 
smaller  than  many  persons  imagined.  In  March  1853,  the  whole 
number  of  orders  executed  for  the  removal  of  Irish  paupers  was  not 
above  4,800,  and  therefore  if  Parliament  shut  the  door  against  the 
kind  of  abuse  to  which  he  had  adverted,  and  confined  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  bona  fide  Irish  labourers  settled  and  employed  in  English 
towns,  Hon.  members  would  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  apprenen* 
sions  entertained  were  really  to  a  great  extent  founded  on  mistake. 
It  appeared  to  him  however,  that  the  justice  of  making  suc^  an 
arrangement,  and  the  necessity  of  some  further  investigation  in 
order  to  determine  upon  the  measure  by  which  that  object  should 
be  accomplished,  form  no  reason  why  the  House  should  not  now  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  The  Third 
stage  of  the  Bill  would  naturally  be  postponed,  and  they  might 
reasonably  hope  that  before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  go  into 
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Committee,  the  measore  to  which  he  had  referred  would  have  made 
each  progress  that  Her  Mijesty's  Government  would  be  able  at  least  to 
state  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  bill  they  proposed  to  introduce.'* 

The  opiaions  expressed  by  Sir  John  TroUope,  who  formerlj 
filled  the  office  now  held  by  Mr.  Baines,  are  too  important  to 
be  omitted.  His  short  speech  upon  the  subject  was  dear, 
forcible,  and  straightforward,  demolishing,  with  a  few  vigorous 
strokes,  the  frivolous  objections  raised  by  alarmed  selfishness. 

''  Sir  J.  Trollope  said,  it  had  always  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that  the  legislature  of  this  country  could  sanction  a  measure  of  this 
kind  relating  to  the  English  poor  unless  it  was  prepared,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  consider  the  law  which  affected  not  only  Ireland 
but  Scotland  too.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  Parliament 
ought  to  consider  the  whole  subject  together ;  and  his  opinion  was 
that,  if  they  repealed  the  law  which  gave  the  power  of  removal  as 
regarded  English  poor,  th^y  must  prevent  the  removal  of  Irish 
poor  also.  The  large  influx  of  paupers  from  the  sister  country, 
which  had  been  complained  of  by  some  of  the  towns  in  this  country, 
bad  been  brought  about  by  circumstances  which  all  hoped  that 
Providence  would  avert  for  the  future.  In  this  country  labour  was 
not  so  plentiful  as  it  had  been  heretofore>  which  makes  working  men 
of  great  value,  and  employers  generally  are  very  thankful  to  receive 
them.  At  present  Irish  labourers  went  to  the  agricultural  districts 
when  their  services  were  required,  and  parishes  were  rarely  burdened 
with  them  except  from  casual  sickness,  when  it  would  be  the  opinion 
of  everv  one  that  charity  ought  to  be  extended  to  them.  He  thought, 
then,  the  house  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  without  having  some  knowledge  of  the  other  measures  which 
must  be  conseouent  upon  it,  and  wmch,  in  his  humble  opinion,  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  simultaneously." 

Colonel  Dunne,  who,  as  others  of  his  countrymen,  had  re- 
solved to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  after  the  declarations  he  bad  heard. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  member  shrewdly  observed  :— 

"  Unless  the  poor  of  the  two  countries  were  treated  in  the  same 
bill,  he  believed  now  they  would  not  be  placed  upon  an  equality, 
and  he  therefore  could  be  no  party  to  passing  this  measure  for  the 
Oovernment.  They  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pass  this  bill  by  the 
aid  of  Irish  members,  and  then  have  the  Irish  me€uure  thrown  out  by 
the  aid  of  English  members,** 

Mr.  Maguire,  after  referring  to  the  memorial  and  the  assur- 
ance in  reply,  said  that  "  he  despaired  of  obtaining  redress 
for  the  Irish  poor  if  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  were 
not  extended  to  that  country .''  He  also  expressed  his  opinion 
'^  that  tlie  proposal  then  maide  was  an  attempt  to  cajole  the 
Irish  members ;  and  he  warned  them  that,  if  they  consented 
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to  pass  the  bill  as  it  then  stood^  they  would  forfeit  the  power 
of  patting  the  screw  on  the  Government/' 

Lord  John  Russell  wound  up  the  debate,  and  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  the  Irish  members,  that  they  were  serving  their 
cause  by  delaying  the  passing  of  the  bill,  even  though  it  was 
of  an  apparently  exclusive  nature ;  for,  as  he  said,  "  it  was 
clear  that  if  it  were  decided  that  in  England  paupers  should 
no  longer  be  removable,  and  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
consented  to  this  bill  being  advanced  a  sti^e,  the  daims  on 
the  part  of  Ireland  would  become  irresistible/' 

It  would  appear  that  the  noble  lord's  appeal  was  about  as 
unsuccessful  as  the  claims  of  the  Irish  poor,  as  the  amendment, 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  until  the  28th  of  April, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  £6 — the  voting  being  209  Ayes 
to  183  Noes. 

After  such  a  night  of  ministerial  cross-purposes,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  resignation  of  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  became  a  matter  of  general  publicity,  and 
indeed  of  no  small  regret ;  for  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
interests  of  his  important  department  had  been  rarely  repre- 
sented with  such  ability  in  the  House,  or  its  functions  dis- 
charged with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  public.  However,  aQ 
anxiety  was  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Baines  himself,  who,  an  the 
following  Thursday,  explained  the  reasons  for  his  temporary 
withdrawal,  and  the  motives  which  induced  him  not  to  persevere 
in  his  intention — reasons  and  motives,  as  those  who  spoke 
upon  the  occasion  asserted,  alike  honorable  and  creditable  to 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Baines  then  stated  that  the  decision  of 
the  Cabinet  ^'  that  the  wish  of  the  Irish  members  ought  to  be 
compMed  with,"  "  was  communicated  to  the  Irish  members 
without  his  being  at  all  aware  of  it" — at  which  rather  cavalier 
proceeding  he  admitted  that  he  felt  ''somewhat  hurt  and 
mortified/' 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  though  this  right  hon.  friend 
was  quite  aware  of  it;  but  so  far  from  contemplating  any 
change  in  the  bill  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  had  requested 
the  memorialists  to  communicate  with  him  as  the  best  mode 
of  its  being  done,  &c.  &c. 

The  bill  was  shelved  for  the  session. 

In  fulfillment  of  his  promise  of  making  further  enquiry  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  Irish  and  Scotch  poor,  Mr.  Baines 
moved  for  and  obtained  a  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  '*  in- 
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quire  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict,  c  117,  relat- 
ing to  the  Bemoval  from  England  of  Chargeable  Poor  Persons 
born  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Me  ofMan^  Sdlly,  Jersey,  or 
Guernsey ;  and  also  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  8^&  9 
Yict.  c.  88,  relating  to  the  Bemoval  from  Scotland  of  Charge- 
able Poor  Persons  born  in  England^  Ireland,  or  the  I$le  of 
Man," 

It  was  arranged,  according  to  a  calculation  more  plausible 
than  practically  equitable,  that  the  three  conntries  should  be 
equally  represented  upon  this  Committee ;  and  five  were  accord- 
ingly allotted  to  each. 

The  English  members  were — Mr.  Baines,  Chairman,  Sir 
George  Grey,  Sir  John  TroUope,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Liddell. 

The  Scotch  members  were— Colonel  Mure,  Mr.  Dunlop* 
Colonel  Blair,  Mr.  Alexander  Hastie,  and  Mr  Bruce. 

The  Irish  members  were — Sir  John  Young,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Bobert  Fei^usson,  Mr.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Maguire. 

During  the  course  of  the  session,  certain  changes  were 
made  in  the  Committee,  such  as  the  substitution  of  Sir  John 
Packington  for  Sir  Greorge  Grey ;  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Hastie,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Inghan^,  for  other 
Scotch  and  English  members.  Tlie  Irish  members  continued 
all  through  as  they  were  appointed. 

The  Committee  held  its  first  sitting  for  the  dispatch  of 
business  on  the  11th  of  May. 

Having  stated,  we  think  with  sufficientfulness,  the  nature  of 
the  law  of  removal,  and  given  a  history,  perhaps  too  tedious,  of 
the  attempt  to  accomplish  its  repeal,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, in  order  that  the  reader  should  understand  the  mode 
in  which  the  law  is  administered,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence the  authorities  of  Scotch  and  English  parishes  to  resist 
its  abolition. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Irish  pauper  who  becomes  chargeable, 
or  whom  the  overseer  or  relieving  officer  believes  is  hable  to 
become  chargeable,  may  be  dragged  before  the  magistrates 
without  summons  or  warrant ;  and  we  shall  now  perceive  how 
certain  he  is  of  having  a  humane  law  mercifully  administered  in 
his  favour.  But  first  as  to  the  practice  adopted,  or  ordered 
to  be  adopted,  in  the  removal  of  English  paupers. 

When  an  English  pauper  is  being  removed  from  one  parish 
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to  another  in  England,  the  justice's  derk  aits  by  and  takes 
down  the  depositions  ;  which  depositions  he  most  preserve,  as 
the  parish  to  which  the  penper  is  to  be  removed  is  entitled  to 
have  copies  of  them^  so  as  to  know  precisely  what  has  been 
sworn  in  order  to  establish  the  right  6i  removaL  The  remov- 
ing pari^  is  bonnd  to  give  notice  immediately  of  the  orda 
of  removal,  and  the  gronnds  of  snch  removal ;  and  the  copies 
of  the  depositions,  if  required  by  the  parish  of  the  alleged 
settlement,  mnst  be  sent  at  least  tiiree  weeks  before  the 
settlement  can  take  place.  Thus  sufficient  time  is  allowed  the 
parish  against  which  the  order  has  been  obtained  to  inquire 
into  the  entire  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  upon  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  depends  their  reception  of  the  pauper,  or  their  resist- 
ance to  the  order  by  appeal  \  but  where  the  question  is  to  be 
settled  by  appeal,  the  pauper  remains  in  the  removing  {larish 
until  a  decision  has  been  had  upon  it. 

We  cannot,  after  the  statement  of  Mr.  Baines,  pretend  to 
say  that  even  the  strictest  observance  of  these  formalities  is 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  English  pauper,  or  the 
parish  of  his  alleged  settlement ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  process  of  removal  offers  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  the 
utter  absence  of  ceremony  with  which  the  removal  of  the  Irish 
pauper  is  conducted.  No  doubt,  the  statute  prescribes  a  cer- 
tain form  of  examination,  which  should  be  gone  through  before 
the  order  is  obtained ;  but  the  whole  thing  »  little  better  than 
a  farce,  and  as  a  protection  to  the  panper  against  illegal  removal 
it  is  utterly  worthless.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  its 
character,  the  following  stereotyped  form  of  examination, 
prescribed  by  the  act,  is  given : — 

"  The  examination  of  taken  on  oatb  before  us,  two 

of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  tbe  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  [county, 
riding,  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  division  or  liberty]  aforesaid, 
this  day  of  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  ,  who  on  oath  saith,  that  according 

to  the  best  of  [his  or  her]  knowledge  and  belief,  [he  or  she]  was 
born  in  ,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 

called  Scotland  [or  Ireland  or  in  the  Isle   of  Man,  or  Scilly,  or 
Jersey  or  QuernseT,]  which  [he  or  she]  left  about 
years  ago,  and  hath  no  settlement  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  JSneland,  and  hath  actually  become,  and  is  now  chargeable  to 
the  [parish,  township  &c.]  of  in  the  countv  of 

[and  that  he  hath  a  wife  named  ,  and 

children,  neither  of  which  children  have  gfained  a  settlement  in 
England.]     Sworn  the  day  and  year  first  above  written  before  us.** 
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The  blanks  in  this  comprehensive  document  have  to  be  filled 
up,  and  the  signature  or  mark  of  the  party  to  be  removed  uU 
tached  to  it.  If  the  pauper  give  all  the  information  required,  the 
order  ia  granted,  aa  a  matter  of  course ;  and  even  where  the 
pauper  refuses,  no  difficulty  arises  in  consequence,  for  the 
relieving  officer  may  be  sworn  and  examined  as  to  any  state- 
ment which  the  pauper  had  made  to  him  as  to  his  place  of  birth. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pauper  is  called  upon  to  declare 
that  he  has  no  "  settlement"  in  England,  a  thing  of  itself  the 
most   preposterous  that  can    be  imagined;  for  an  ignorant, 
illiterate  labourer  has  a  question  proposed  to  him  which  is 
sufficiently  complex  to  puzzle  the  twelve  judges.   It  frequently 
happens  that  the  blanks  have  been  previously  filled  up  ;  and 
in  that  case  the  pauper  is  required  to  assent  to  a  form  of  words 
of  which  he  can  have  but  a  very  vague  notion,  if  he  have  any 
whatever.      Of  course,   there  are  careful  and  conscientious 
Biagistrates,  who  minutely  enquire  into  each  case,  even  though 
it  be  only  a  mere  Irish  one,  and  refuse  to  give  an  order  until 
they  have  explained  to  the  pauper  the  fiiU  meaning  of  what  he 
assents   to  or  denies ;  but  care  and  conscientiousness  in  the 
discharge  of  this  routine  doty  are  not  to  be  too  rigidly  required, 
if  the  testimony  of  certain  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Select  Committee  is  to  be  relied  on.     ^'  Upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  form   of  examination  about  a  settlement  in  England, 
the  justices  make  the  order  ver^  readily ;  it  almost  becomes  a 
mere  malter  ofform*'^  This  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Lumley, 
Assistant  Secretary  to   the   Poor  Law  Board,  who   further 
remarks — 

'*  When  you  give  to  the  jiutieea  a  printed  fornix  and  they  understand 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  this  printed  form  of  examination 
signed,  that,  for  the  most  part,  excepting  where  there  are  very 
skilful  and  careful  men,  is  very  apt  to  be  done  qvxU  qm  a  matter  of 
course.  I  know  that  some  of  the  justices  do  not  so  regard  it.  I 
believe  at  Manchester,  where  there  is  a  very  careful  stipendiary 
magistrate^  Mr.  Maude,  he  takes  a  very  ereat  deal  of  trouble  before 
he  ever  submits  to  pass,  or  to  sign  Uiese  orders;  so  the  police 
magistrates  do  in  London.  But  where  the  orders  are  obtained  from 
the  justices  without  much  form  or  ceremony,  they  appear  to  consi- 
der that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sign  this  doeitmeut,  and  the  parties 
are  removed  accordingly ;  SAd  it  forms  a  great  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  Ireland  at  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
has  been  done." 

Perhaps,  the  readiness  with  which  the  magistrates  adjudi- 
cate upon  questions  of   settlement  may  not,  in  the  present 
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State  of  tlie  law,  be  a  matter  of  very  serioas  impoHance,  as 
the  Irishman's  chance  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  England 
is  next  to  desperate,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Lamley,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board : — 

"  Sir  J.  Touiig — A  five  years'  residence  does  not  in  any  case  give 
a  settlement  ? 

Mr.  Lumley— No. 

Mr.  Dunlop — What  length  of  residence  gives  a  settlement  to  a 
Scotchman  or  an  Irishman? 

Mr.  Lumley — No  length  of  residence  at  all. 

Sir.  G.  Grey — But  may  a  Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  acquire  a 
settlement  by  the  same  modes  by  which  an  Englishman  may  acquire 
one? 

Mr.  Lumley —  The  real  truth  is,  there  is  hardly  any  mod^facqmimg 
a  settlement  at  all" 

There  are,  however,  two  modes  by  which  an  Irishman  may 
acquire  a  settlement,  such  as  would  entitle  him  to  relief  with- 
out dread  of  removal — by  renting  a  tenement,  orpurehantig  an 
estate  ;  and  these  Mr.  Lumley  enumerates  with  exemplaiy 
gravity. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  dwell  upon  the 
latter  mentioned  mode  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  England ; 
and  as  to  the  former,  the  following,  from  the  evidence  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  witnesses  examined — 
namely,  Mr.  Bobert  Pashley,  Q.  C,  a  member  of  the  English 
bar — will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  next  to  impossible  it 
would  be  for  the  hard-working  Irish  to  be  able  to  plead  it  as  a 
bar  to  removal : — 

'*  For  instance,  take  a  settlement  by  renting  a  tenement ;  with 
respect  to  the  Irish,  that  perhaps,  in  London,  is  the  easiest  mode  in 
which  they  can  acquire  it.  I  say  this,  from  my  own  experience  in 
courts  of  law,  because  in  some  years  practice  X  have  found  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  questions  of  settlement  by  renting  a  tene- 
ment,  arising  in  London,  have  arisen  on  a  question  of  40  days'  oc- 
cupation of  some  single  room,  or  a  couple  of  rooms,  at  4«.  a  week, 
which  before  a  certain  day  in  the  summer  of  1819  gave  a  settlement ; 
that  was  a  sort  of  thing  which  a  mechanic  in  c^ood  employment  in 
London  might  easily  acquire,  and  it  was  acquired  to  a  very  consi. 
derable  extent.  The  Legislature  comes  in  1819,  and  restricts  it  to 
an  occupation  for  a  whole  year  to  the  actual  payment  of  10/.  rent, 
not  the  payment  of  4s*  a  week  for  six  weeks,  which  was  enough  to 
give  the  power  of  acquiring  a  settlement.  I  may  add,  in  a  word, 
that  all  the  subsequent  legislation,  as  those  Members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  familiar  with  it  will  remember,  has  restricted  the  power  of 
acquiring  a  settlement.     The  6lh  of  George  the  4th  has  still  further 
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restricted  U.  In  the  1st  of  William  the  4tb,  in  1880,  it  undergoes 
another  restriction.  'Vhe  Poor  Law  Ameodment  Act  makes  another 
restriction,  in  the  payment  of  rates  for  a  whole  ypar^  as  well  as  the 
other  comHtions  ;  therefore  there  are  now  five  different  kinds  of  set- 
tlement by  renting  a  tenement,  and  that  power  which  was  possessed 
before  1819  has  been  very  much  restricted.  I  mention  this,  to  show 
that  the  right  of  staying  here  is  very  much  diminished." 

As  the  mode  in  which  orders  of  removal  are  obtained  from 
magistrates  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
a  little  farther  upon  the  subject ;  and  with  that  view  we  far- 
ther quote  from  his  evidence.     Mr.  Lumley  says  : — 

*<  The  police  magistrates,  when  applied  to,  are  very  careful  in 
making  their  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  order  from  a  police  magistrate,  an  application  ma^  be 
made  to  two  justices  sitting,  not  at  petty  sessions,  hut  in  their  private 
rooms,  who  will  make  the  order,  whereas  the  police  magistrate  hesi- 
tates or  declines  to  do  so.  That  proceeding  has  been  felt  very  much, 
as  being  not  a  course  of  action  which  is  desirable. 

"178.  Mr,  Maguire,}  Of  your  own  knowledge,  is  it  frequently 
the  fact  that  magistrates  do  hear  those  cases,  and  determine  upon 
those  orders,  at  their  private  residences  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that 
in  the  metropolis  it  is  custonuiry  for  two  justices  to  make  the  orders^ 
although  the  police  magistrates,  if  application  were  made  to  them, 
would  decline  to  do  so. 

*•  179.  Sir  G.  Grey.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  two  justices 
will  make  an  order  upon  the  same  facts  as  those  upon  which,  if  they 
had  been  placed  before  a  police  magistrate,  the  police  magistrate 
would  not  have  made  the  order? — Yes.** 

Startling  as  this  latter  reply  may  appear,  it  is  susceptible 
of  proof.  By  the  Irremoveable  Act^  an  unbroken  residence  of 
Jive  yean  is  a  legal  bar  to  removal ;  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
one  thing,  while  its  reading  by  a  "  county"  Magistrate  or  a 
Board  of  Guardians  is  quite  another.  If  ever  words  were  clear, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  words  of  the  section  in 
question  are  those  words ;  and  yet,  what  will  the  reader  think, 
when  we  state,  upon  authority  that  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  in  very  many  parishes  the  Irish  poor  have  only  within  the 
last  two  years  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  has  been  in  force  for  nine  years  !  An  ordinary  person 
would  suppose  that  by  no  possibiUty  could  there  be  a  mistake 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words : — 

<'  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be 
removed,  nor  shall  any  warrant  be  granted  for  the  removal  of  any 
person,  from  any  parish  in  which  such  person  shall  have  resided  for 
Jive  years  next  before  the  application  for  the  warrant." 
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But  yety  as  we  state,  the  meaning  of  these  plain  and  simple 
words,  which  a  child  might  easily  comprehend,  was  either 
misunderstood,  or  was  affected  to  be  misunderstood,  for  several 
years.  Soon  after  the  Act  was  passed,  the  English  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  expressed  a  positive  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  universal  operation  with  reference 
to  Scotch  and  Irish,  as  well  as  English  panpers ;  and  the  Poor 
Law  Board  uniformly  advised  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  whom 
an  objection  was  raised  or  a  doubt  expressed,  that  the  Act  did 
applpr  to  Scotchmen  and  Irislimen,  and  that  they  had  the  same 
privileges  by  it  as  Englishmen.  Tet,  in  spite  of  the  plainness 
of  the  words,  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  official 
advice  of  the  highest  known  authority  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  Magistrates  and  Guardians  persisted  for  years 
in  their  wilful  ignorance,  to  the  violation  alike  of  the  law  of 
.  the  land  and  the  principles  of  justice.  In  stating  this,  we  do 
not  rely  upon  any  hostile  evidence,  nor  do  we  dream  of  bring- 
ing an  Irish  pauper  into  the  witness-box ;  we  rely  upon  tes- 
timony that  must  be  conclusive.    Mr.  Lumley  it  is  who  says : — 

**  In  consequence  of  this  doubt,  however,  it  was  held  by  various  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  use  the  doctrine  that  Irish  persons  were  not  within 
the  Irremovable  Acty  and  conseouentlv,  so  matter  what  length  of  time 
they  had  resided  in  a  parish^  that  tney  were  removable.  In  con- 
sec^uence  of  public  ojMnions  expressed  by  the  Poor -law  Board,  and 
which  were  generally  entertained  by  themselves,  I  suppose  aU  the 
police  magistrates  in  the  metropolis,  without  any  exception^  refused 
to  make  the  orders  of  removal  when  it  was  proved  that  the  parties 
had  been  five  years  residing  in  any  particular  pariah,  and  were 
entitled  to  exemption  under  this  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  ooin^ 
ma^trates  of  the  metropolis,  entertaining  a  different  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  not  being  restrained  by  the  pubhc  tribunal  of  a  ponce  court, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  making  orders  ;  and  we  have  found 
upon  varioui  oceasioni  that  the  parish  officers  and  the  authorities  have 

§one  to  two  county  magistrotee,  whom  they  have  met,  and  from  them 
lev  have  obtained  an  order  for  the  removal  of  persons  who,  if  they 
had  been  taken  before  the  police  magistrates'  court,  would  have 
been  exempted  from  removal  on  the  ground  of  Jive  years  restdence." 

From  the  position  which  Mr.  Lumley  holds,  and  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  which  he  possesses  through  his  official  capacity, 
his  evidence  might  be  regarded  as  conclusive  upon  this  point ; 
but  in  order  to  elucidate  it  more  fully,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
have  thepractical  testimony  of  a  few  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  W.  Chambers,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  West  London 
Board,  is  the  witness  under  examination — 
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"  6977.  Mr.  BrnMeM."]  You  are  aware  that  at  present  an  Irishman, 
like  an  Englishman,  becomes  irremovable  after  five  years? — Yes. 

697ti.  And  yougive^tbe  Irish  the  benefit  of  that  provision,  I  pre- 
sume ;  we  have  heard  of  some  parishes  where  that  is  not  done :  you 
have  always  construed  it  as  including  the  Irish  ? — Recently  we  have; 
there  has  been  a  decision,  I  think>  to  this  effect,  that  the  removal  of 
Irish  poor  comes  within  the  operation  of  that  Act  of  Parliament. 

6979.  I  hope  that  you  are  uniformly  acting  upon  that  now  ?^It 
is  so,  I  believe,  as  far  as  my  own  belief  goes. 

7060.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Was  this  the  section  of  the  Act  about  which 
jrour  Board  of  Guardians  fonnd  a  difficulty  in  being  able  to  construe 
It  in  favour  of  an  Irishman :  *  fie  it  enacted,  that  from  the  passing 
of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be  removed,  nor  shall  any  warrant  be 
granted  for  the  removal  of  any  person  from  any  parish  in  which  such 
person  shall  have  resided  for  five  years  next  before  the  application 
for  the  warrant*  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  any  difficulty  ever  occurred 
with  the  Board  of  Ouardians,  or  that  the  matter  was  ever  discussed 
by  them  ;  certainly  when  that  decision  to  which  I  have  alluded  oc- 
curred, the  attention  of  the  officers  was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and 
that  effect  was  given  to  it  which  was  incumbent  and  imperative. 

7061.  But,  m  pnoint  of  fact,  vou  were  actually  ignorant  of  the 
privilege  which  this  Act  gprantea  to  an  Irishman  before  the  prom- 
ulgation of  that  decision? — It  was  a  question  of  law.*' 

Mr.  B.  T.  Tobbe,  now  Assistant  Overseer  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  but  formeriy  holding  an  office  under  the  Shore- 
ditch  board,  is  the  witness  examined. 

'*7198  Mr.  Magture.2  Was  the  rule  adopted  in  Shoreditch  two 
years  ago,  the  same  as  was  adopted  in  the  West  London  Union,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Chambers  ? — To  tne  best  of  my  recollection  it  was. 

7199.  They  did  not  know  that  the  immovable  Act  applied  to  an 
Irkhman,  as  well  as  to  an  Englishman? — 2  believe  there  are  tome 
parishes  now  which  have  some  doubt  upon  the  subject" 

Mr.  W.  Cornwell,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Bermondsey  board,  is  still  unconvinced  that  the  act  applies 
to  the  Irish  : — 

«  7^2.  Mr.  Saineh']  You  have  spoken  of  the  Five  Tears  Act ; 
have  you  all  along  given  the  Irish  the  benefit  of  that  Act  ? — JVb,  / 
have  not. 

7752.  You  were  under  a  mistake,  were  you  ?*— I  was  under  a  mis- 
take.    Afy  opinion  is  stilt,  that  it  dues  not  affect  the  Irish, 

7554.  I  hope  that  is  not  your  practice  now,  since  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  have  laid  down  the  other  rule  ?— No ;  there  is  one 
case  in  which  the  Court  of  Queen's- Bench  laid  down  the  rule,  which 
pretty  nearly  applies  to  it  I  think." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rickards,  Senior  Vice-Chainnan  of  the  Man- 
chester Union,  gives  this  further  striking  testimony  with 
reference  to  this  point : — 
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'*^.6307.  Mr.  Baines,']  Does  any  farther  suggestion  oocur  to  yon 
for  the  improvement  of  the  management  in  remoTsl  ? — I  think  it  very 
desirable  that,  where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  all  orders  of 
removal  be  approved  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  that  where 
this  cannot  be  accomplished^  an  officer  without  local  interest  be 
appointed  bv  Qovernment  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  all 
questions  of  disputed  settlement  be  decided  by  the  same  authori* 
ties. 

6308.  That^  you  think,  might  be  a  useful  check  ? — Yes  ;  not  that 
I  am  aware  in  Manchester  of  any  irregularity  having  occurred.  I 
ought  not  to  state,  perhaps,  from  hearsay,  but  1  have  understood 
thai  elsewhere  all  Irish  cases  are  paused  that  atmly/* 

•  •  •  •  •  m     '^'^       •  9  • 

'*  6362.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Tou  stated  that  there  was  a  general 
assertion  that,  in  one  place  (you  did  not  say  which  it  was,)  all  Irish 
were  passed  who  applied;  what  place  was  that? — That  is  mere 
hearsay,  therefore  I  should  feel  a  great  disinclination  to  answer  that 
question. 

6363.  Have  you  heard  it  said  several  times  ? — Yes, 

6364.  By  what  class  of  persons  ? — By  poor-law  officials. 

6365.  Reliable  persons  ? — /  have  not  a  doubt  on  my  awn  mimd  thai 
that  is  the  case. 

6366.  That  they  have  been  Ment  over  indiscriminately  f — I  have  not 
a  doubt  ofitr 

Were  it  necessarv  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  which 
we  have  given  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
of  the  land  has  been  shamefully  and  persistently  violated,  to 
the  injury,  perhaps  to  the  utter  ruin,  of  the  wretched  Irish 
applicant  for  relief,  we  could  do  so ;  but  we  feel  satisfied  we 
have  given  su£Bcient  to  exhibit  how  powerless  is  the  shield 
which  the  law  afibrds  to  poverty  when  it  has  might  and  selfish- 
ness to  contend  against.  So  much  for  the  violation  of  the 
law;  now  as  to  its  strict  enforcement. 

The  parish  of  Marylebone,  in  London,  may  be  fairly  set 
down  as  an  average  specimen  of  what  London,  indeed  English, 
parishes  are.  What  Marylebone  does,  any  parish  in  England 
might  do»  and  no  doubt  will  do  when  it  sees  fit.  Mr.  &.  T. 
Tubbs,  its  Assistant  Overseer,  is  examined  as  to  its  practice 
with  regard  to  removals ;  and  bis  answers  are  marked  by  a 
beautiful  simplicity — "  we  remove  alF'  is  the  burden  of  his 
song. 

'*7119.  Mr.  Baines.']  What  is  your  practice  at  Marvlebone  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  Irish  7^If  we  find  that  they  bare  comple- 
ted an  industrial  ^ye  years'  residence,  we  relieve  them,  if  it  is  a  case 
of  necessity,  but  if  they  have  not  completed  a  five  years*  residence 
we  remove  them;  but  where  they  consent  to  go  in  one  case,  they 
refuse  I  should  think  in  nine. 
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7120.  Do  you  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  particular  cases,  or  do 
you  send  away  all  who  cannot  claim  irremovability  under  the  Five 
Years*  Act  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  relief  which  we  afford  them. 

7121.  You  remove  all?— TFtf  remot)e  all. 

7128.  What  is  the  course  which  you  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
removals.  Take  the  case  of  a  pauper  who  applies,  and  whom  you 
find  to  be  removable ;  what  is  done  with  him  ? — He  applies  for 
relief ;  we  first  of  all  send  him  to  the  proper  officer  to  have  his  ex- 
amination taken. 

7129.  That  is,  an  officer  of  the  directors  of  the  poor? — Yes,  he 
is  called  the  inspector  for  removals ;  he  takes  the  examination,  and 
if  possible  supports  it  by  such  evidence  as  the  pauper  can  produce ; 
if  he  finds  that  the  five  years  are  not  completed^  he  puts  him  under 
an  order  of  removal  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  pauper  has  com- 
pleted the  five  years  residence,  he  then  refers  him  back  to  me,  with 
a  certificate  to  that  effect,  for  relief. 

7130.  If  he  has  not  completed  the  five  years,  and  he  becomes 
removeable,  what  is  then  done  ? —  We  then  remove  him. 

7188.  Mr.  Maguire.  I  think  you  stated  to  the  Chairman,  that 
you  have  invariably  removed  where  the  party  has  not  completed  a 
^\e  years'  residence  in  your  parish  ? —  Yes^  if  he  has  claimed  relief. 

7189.  Do  you  announce  to  them  that  you  will  send  them  to 
Ireland  before  you  give  them  relief? — Yes  ;  I  give  them  the  alter- 
native. 

7191.  In  case  a  person  had  been,  say  ten  years  in  London^  and 
yet  had  not  lived  ^y%  years  in  one  parish,  should  you  think  it  your 
duty  to  send  that  person  to  Ireland  ? — I  should. 

7192.  You  make  no  exception  to  your  rule  ;  that  rule  is  strict  f— 
Certainly. 

7193.  And  it  remains  with  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  with 
the  magistrates,  whether  he  or  they  will  send  that  person  or  not  ? — 
Precisely. 

7194.  You  are  quite  clear  upon  that? — Yes. 

7195.  Then  your  orders  are  strict,  to  remove  every  persnn  who 
has  not  a  legal  claim  upon  the  parish  ? —  Unless  they  are  prevented 
by  sickness. 

7196.  But  otherwise  ? — Otherwise  we  should  send  them, 

7197  Mr.  Liddtll.  Or  great  age  or  infirmity? — Or  great  age." 

We  have  shown  how  the  benefit  of  the  Irremovable  Act,  or 
what  may  be  popularly  termed  the  Five  Years'  Act,  has  been 
denied  the  Irish  in  many  parishes  until  a  very  recent  period ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  that  act,  if  strictly 
administered,  is  far  from  being  the  Poor  Man's  Charter  which 
some  people  have  attempted  to  represent  it.  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
Assistant  Overseer  of  Liverpool,  is  the  witness  examined, 
and  illustrates  the  eminently  uncertain  nature  of  this  so  called 
protection — 
61 
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"  I  have  seen  very  many  bard  cases  in  which  I  have  felt  very  much 
annoyed  myself  at  having  to  perform  my  duty.  In  a  particular  case, 
where  a  man  has  resided  in  Toxteth  Park,  say  for  15  years,  he  voU 
unteers  across  the  street  to  Liverpool,  where  he  remains  a  short 
time,  and  in  conseauence  of  somethmg  or  other  becomes  chargeable, 
he  is  then  liable  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.  I  think  that  is  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  him. 

5355.  Mr.  Maguire.'\  Will  you  give  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
that  kind  ? — It  was  a  case  where  a  man  had  resided  in  Toxteth  Park 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  left  that  district. 

5356.  How  many  years  had  he  resided  there  ? — I  think  14  or  15  ; 
he  came  over  across  the  street,  and  resided  in  Liverpool  for  a  short 
time.  Circumstances  so  happened  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  apply  for  parochial  relief,  and  be  obtuned  it,  and  he  was  sent  doum 
fo  me  in  the  usual  way  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  I  thought  that  a  very 
hard  case,  and  I  remonstrated  and  recommended  that  he  should  b^ 
relieved  for  a  short  time. 

5357.  Did  he  get  relief? — He  did  ;  but  if  I  had  performed  my 
duty  strictly  I  should  have  sent  him  over,** 

Mr.  Cleaver,  Clerk  to  the  West  Derby  Union,  is  asked  as  to 
the  value  of  extending  the  area  of  residence  from  the  Parish 
to  the  Union,  and  throws  farther  light  upon  the  matter. — 

"  5980.  Chairman,'}  You  know  a  good  many  unions  in  this  country, 
thoueh  yours  perhaps  is  not  one  of  them,  where  a  great  number  of 
parishes  combine  ? — Yes. 

5981.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  Lincolnshire  there  are  some  with  60 
or  70  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  Cheshire  there  are  some,  I  believe,as  high  as  80. 

5982.  Would  it  not  make  a  very  considerable  difference  as  to  the 
liability  of  a  poor  man  to  removal,  whether  the  union  were  the  area 
of  the  residence  to  be  looked  to  or  the  parish? — A  very  great  difference, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  our  own,  because  the  townships  in  which 
there  are  most  Irish  in  our  own  union  are  those  immediately  sur- 
rounding Liverpool,  and  each  adioining  the  other ;  they  go  over  the 
boundary  without  any  apparent  knowledge  tnemselves  that  they  are  dcnng 
so:  therefore  the  difference  would  be  very  great  between  making  a 
parochial  boundary  and  a  union  boundary." 

Let  us  turn  to  Glasgow,  and  learn  from  Mr.  Adamson^ 
Inspector  of  Poor,  how  readily  and  how  unconsciously  the  Irish 
may  put  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  : — 

'*  Then  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  city  of  Olasgow  parish* 
and  the  parish  of  Barony  ;  a  portion  of  that  also  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Parliamentary  borough,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
working  the  Poor-law  between  the  two  parishes,  Barony  and  Glasgow. 
The  division  between  the  two  parishes  was  originally  a  burn,  of  a  very 
zigzag  course  :  that  has  been  covered  over,  and  built  upon,  and  mme 
but  the  officials  and  scarcely  some  of  them,  know  where  the  division  is  be- 
tween the  two  parishes,  and  parties  repeatedly  yancy  they  have  got  a  settle^ 
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memiiH  Ofatgaw  when  theylmve  nothing  of  the  kind;  they  have  been 
liTii^  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  the  boundary,  and 
have  never  got  a  settlement^  though  they  may  hate  been  20  yeart  in 
Oiasgow,  Perhaps  a  party  at  No.  10  in  a  street  is  in  the  city  parish, 
and  the  next  door  is  in  the  other  parish  ;  in  fact  it  divides  houses  ; 
one  part  of  a  room  is  in  the  Barony  parish,  and  another  partis  in  the 
citv." 

It  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
Scotland  and  England — that  a  five  years'  continuous  residence 
in  any  parish  in  Scotland  gives  a  settlement^  whereas  it  only 
gives  a  right  of  non-removability  in  England.  But  to  the 
Irish  poor  it  comes  practically  to  the  same  things  namely,  that 
the  settlement  is  as  uncertain  as  the  irremovabilitv. 

Sir  John  McNeill,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  Edinburgh,  an  office  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  in  England,  or  Chief  Commissioner 
in  Ireland,  is  examined  as  to  the  nature  of  a  Scotch  Settle- 
ment : — 

"2958.  Colonel  Blair.J  If  a  nian  resides  two  years,  and  then  goes 
away  for,  say,  one  year,  and  comes  back  and  resides  the  other  two 
in  the  parish,  will  he  lose  his  settlement  ? — He  does  not  acquire  a 
settlement  unless  he  resides  continuously  for  five  years, 

2959.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  he  loses  his 
settlement  is  by  a  continuous  non- residence  of  more  than  four  years 
after  having  acquired  a  settlement  ? — He  must  reside  one  year  of  the 
next  five  in  the  parish,  it  matters  not  what  one  year. 

2960.  Mr.  Dunlop,]  And  so  if  he  becomes  an  object  of  relief  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  a  week's  absence,  he  loses  his  settlement 
absolutely  ? — He  doee. 

2961.  You  are  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
existed  on  that  point,  and  that  it  has  only  been  settled  by  a  con- 
struction of  the  Court,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  man  loses  a  settle^ 
ment  within  a  shorter  thne  than  the  law  aUows  him  to  acquire  a  new 
ifne  f — It  is  so." 

Whether  the  object  were  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish,  or  to  save 
the  towns  from  the  pressure  consequent  upon  the  attraction 
which  they  naturally  offer  to  the  poor,  such  as  those  who  go 
about  in  search  of  employment^  the  law  of  Scotland  was  ma- 
terially changed.  Previous  to  the  change,  a  three  years*  re- 
sidence was  sufficient  to  establish  a  settlement,  whereas  a  five 
years'  residence  is  now  required,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  is  at 
any  moment  liable  to  be  forfeited.  The  precarious  nature  of 
the  Scotch  settlement  as  regards  the  Irish-born  poor,  the  in- 
dustrious poor,  is  emphatically  put  by  Mr.  James  Frazer 
Gordon,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of 
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great  intelligence,  and  to  whose  testimonj  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  for  a  parpose  of  the  very 
highest  importance : — 

*'  3897.  Mr.  Ma^uire.^  So  that  in  point  of  fact  is  it  not  almost 
impossible  for  an  Irish-born  person  to  establish  such  a  settlement  as 
vould  be  a  bar  to  removal  ?— A  u  absolutely  impossible  to  ticgtare 
what  is  a  permanent  right,  it  being  liable  to  forfeUure  all  his  Rfetime ; 
it  would  never  be  acquired  to  the  effect  of  entitling  him  to  the  benefit 
of  irremovability  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  the  parish. 

3898.  Must  not  that  act  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  migratory  in  their  habits  ?— Tes,  it  must  render  it 
more  difficult ;  they  must  reside  for  five  years. 

3899.  They  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  from  one  part  of 
Scotland  to  another,  from  parish  to  parish,  in  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment ?— Yes." 

This  migratory  character  of  the  Irish  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Smythe,  late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  : — 

'*  The  fact,  I  believe,  is  that  the  Irish,  from  their  bein^  more 
migratory  in  their  habits,  do  less  acquire  a  settlement  by  residence^ 
and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  removed;  butj  upon  the  other 
hand,  any  hardship  that  arises  from  the  rupture  of  what  are  called 
local  ties  does  not  exist  as  to  them,  because,  from  their  very  habits, 
they  hsve  not  formed  any  local  ties." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment, 
that  Mr.  Smythe  is  in  error,  when  he  says  that  the  Irish  do 
not  form  "  local  ties''  in  Scotland,  Many  of  our  countrymen 
have  contracted  marriage  in  that  country ;  thousands  have  had 
children  born  there ;  vast  numbers  of  them  have  formed  ties 
which,  though  possibly  ndt  parochial,  are  yet  strictly  local ; 
and  the  capability  of  procuring  employment,  alike  constant  and 
remunerative,  establishes  one  of  the  strongest  ties  which  a 
really  industrious  man  can  form  in  a  country  not  his  own  by 
birth,  and  the  rupture  of  which,  by  removal  to  a  place  where 
he  cannot  obtain  employment  of  the  kind  to  which  he  has  been 
used,  is  nothing  short  of  the  greatest  hardship,  indeed  the 
most  terrible  evil  that  can  befal  him.  In  another  place  we 
shall  allude  very  fully  to  the  value  of  Irish  labour  to  both 
countries ;  but  we  are  now  shewing  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
hard-working  Irish-born  labourer  to  obtain  a  settlement,  and 
with  what  readiness  he  may  lose  it,  if  obtained.  Mr.  Smythe 
it  is  who  replies  : — 

•*  3541.  Mr.  MaguireJ]  Does  not  that  migratory  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  tend  to  a  very  good  result,  the  free  circulation  of  labour? 
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— li  ceriaMv  does  t  whereoer  they  hear  of  a  job  tJiey  are  always  ready 
to  go,  and  they  very  seldom  remain  in  the  same  place  :  for  I  hap- 
pened not  long  ago  to  put  the  question  to  a  man  who  is  a  considera- 
ble contractor  in  my  neighhourhood,  and  he  told  me  that,  one  year 
with  the  other,  he  hardly  ever  employed  the  same  people,  although 
he  employed  a  great  number,  for  they  went  away  either  to  other 
places,  or  some  of  them  had  gone  away  to  America  j  that  some 
whom  he  had  employed  last  year  had  gone  away  to  America.*' 

There  are  certain  ties  which  it  is  rather  perilous  to  form, 
perilous  to  the  modest  Scotch  damsel  who  listens  to  the  se- 
ductive voice  of  the  Irish  wooer.  The  legal  danger  which  a 
Scotch,  or  indeed  an  English  woman,  incurs  in  marrying  an 
Irishman,  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Walker,  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision  : — 

"  A  Scotch  woman  marrying  an  Irishman,  and  residing  with  him 
in  Scotland,  would  be  treated  as  a  part  of  his  family  ;  she  would  be 
removable  with  him  to  Ireland,  the  law  declaring  that  you  have  no 
right  to  separate  the  parties.  If  her  husband  left  her,  and  she  be- 
came herself  an  object  of  parochial  relief,  her  own  settlement  would 
avail  her.     I  apprehend  that  that  is  the  law." 

We  now  approach  a  more  painful  part  of  our  subject — the 
mode  in  which  removals  are  carried  into  effect.  The  reader 
will  have  perceived  that  we  have  as  yet  refrained  from  relying, 
for  the  proof  of  anything  which  we  put  forward,  upon  tlie 
statement  of  a  person  removed,  however  well  authenticated 
that  statement  might  be.  The  volume  of  evidence  before  us 
abounds  in  statements  of  the  kind,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
most  touchiug  and  heart-rending  nature.  We  freely  admit 
that  some  of  those  statements  have  been  disproved,  but  only 
in  detail;  and  that  the  ignorance  of  the  party  making  the 
complaint,  of  what  was  the  law  and  what  was  not  the  law, 
what  was  a  legal  right  and  what  was  not  a  legal  right,  afforded 
m  numerous  instances  a  victory  to  the  official  defending  him- 
self from  the  charge  urged  against  him  or  his  parish,  and  enabled 
him  to  prove  that  the  hardship  and  cruelty  complained  of 
were  not  inflicted  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  its  me.ciful  provisions.  We  have  not  relied,  nor 
shall  we  rely,  upon  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  cases  brought 
forward  by  the  Irish  witnesses,  in  order  to  establish  our  po- 
sition— that  the  law  of  removal  is  unjust  and  impolitic,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  its  absolute  repeal  ought  to  satisfy  those 
to  whom  the  interests  of  the  Irish  poor  are  especially  con- 
fided.   We  shall  continue  to  give  only  such  testimony  as  every 
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reader  must  acknowledge  to  be   concluMve,  whether   given 
freely,  or  to  a  certain  extent  extorted  in  admission. 

We  come  to  the  removal  of  the  Irish  paaper.  Mr.  J.  Evans, 
Assistant  Overseer,  Liverpool,  thus  happily  describes  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  removal  is  effected.  First,  as  to  the  party 
by  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  real  decision  as  to  the  removal  is 
come  to : — 

**  5398.  Sir  R,  Ferguson.'}  Who  is  it  that  decides  whether  a  party 
shall  be  relieved  or  whether  he  shall  be  brought  before  the  magiatratea 
for  removal  ? —  The  relieving  officer, 

5399.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  record  kept  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  justices  of  the  number  of  parties  brought 
before  them  ? — There  is  a  record  kept  of  the  number  of  parties 
brought  before  them. 

5400.  And  their  decisions  ?— And  their  decisions  ;  but  there  ia 
scarcely  an  exception,  unless  it  be  such  a  case  as  1  mentioned  at  the 
commencement.  Parties  brought  before  the  mafj^istrates  are  almost 
invariably  passed ;  scarcely  ever  a  question  arises.** 

Now  as  to  the  speed  with  which  the  removal  is  accom- 
plished : — 

"  5292.  Chairman,^  Supposing  an  order  of  removal  to  have  been 
made,  will  you  describe  what  is  the  course  of  proceediof  ? — Suppos- 
ing an  order  made,  the  party  is  taken  down  to  the  vessel. 

5293.  When? — Sometimes  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  after  the 
order  is  made ;  immediately  afterwards  the  party  is  put  on  board  the 
vessel,  the  officer  taking  a  duplicate  of  the  order  to  the  captain. 

5294.  Who  takes  that  to  the  vessel  ? — The  removing  officer  takes 
a  duplicate  of  the  removing  order  to  the  captain.  He  delivers  the 
party  up  to  the  captain^  and  considers  that  he  has  done  all  that  is  neces^ 
sary,* 

It  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  with  women 
and  young  girls,  that  they  were  borne  off  without  the  know- 
ledge of  members  of  their  family,  or  their  friends ;  and  that 
they  implored  in  vain  for  time  to  communicate  with  them,  or 
to  obtain  some  little  property  of  which  they  had  been  possessed. 
It  may  be,  as  the  parties  discharging  the  cruel  duty  of  removal 
allege,  that  these  complaints  are  either  unfounded  or  exagger* 
ated;  but  after  hearing  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  states 
that  a  pauper  is  hurried  on  board  a  vessel  in  half  an  hour 
after  tlie  order  is  obtained,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  hazard 
the  expression  of  our  belief,  tliat  many  of  such  statements 
tati^t  be  true. 

At  any  rate^  the  pauper  is  got  on  board  the  vessel,  no  mat- 
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ter  what  the  season,  what  the  weather.  The  Justices  are,  no 
doubt,  very  humane^  in  ordering  that  the  pauper  shall  be 
protected  in  winter  months ;  but  let  us  hear  from  Mr.  Evans 
how  effectually  these  suggestions — for  they  are  only  such — are 
carried  out : — 

**  Although  the  justices  have  often  ordered  ia  winter  time  that  the 
paupers  should  be  sent  under  cover,  they  were  frequently  obligfed 
to  be  nent  on  deck  (the  only  cover  being  the  gangway^  which  doen  not 
shelter  them  from  the  sea  and  wind  in  rough  weather  J,  there  being  no 
proper  place  below.  In  the  Dublin  boats  we  are  allowed  to  make 
use  of  the  stables  when  there  are  no  horses ;  but  if  horses  are  on 
board,  they  always  occupy  the  stables.  *  •  *  •  j  may  state  that 
the  same  system  continues,  and  we  are  as  badly  off  as  we  have  been 
all  along,  with  the  exception  that  on  board  certain  boats  there  is  ac 
commodation  (and  1  will  give  the  names  of  the  boats):  to  Dublin  we 
are  obliged  to  send  on  deck  as  heretofore  ;  to  Drogheda,  when  there 
is  no  cargo,  they  are  allowed  to  go  below,  but  when  there  is  they 
cannot  go  below  ;  to  Dundalk,  in  one  boat  there  is  a  steerage,  in 
one  boat  there  is  not ;  to  Cork  it  is  the  worst ;  there  is  no  steerage 
at  all ;  to  Wexford  there  is  none ;  to  Belfast  there  is  a  good  steerage, 
excepting  in  one  boat ;  to  Waterford  there  is  a  steerage  ;  to  Sligo 
there  is  a  steerage ;  to  Limerick,  for  about  20  persons  only ;  to 
Londonderry  and  Glasgow  there  is  good  steerage." 

The  deck  of  a  steamer  in  a  winter  gale  is  not  the  most 
delightful  thing  in  tlie  world ;  but  there  may  be  something 
less  delightful — for  instance,  the  deck,  or  even  the  hold,  of  a 
collier,  a  twelve  days'  voyage,  a  brutal  captain,  and  starvation. 
Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Francis  Devereux,  Chairman  of  the 
Waterford  Board  of  Guardians,  says  upon  this  point : — 

**2566.  Chairman,']  From  which  part  chiefly  do  they  come  to 
Waterford  ? — They  come  principally  from  Wales;  from  Newport 
and  from  Cardiff. 

2567*  Do  many  Bristol  people  come? — Not  many;  those  coming 
from  Bristol  come  by  steamer ;  those  coming  from  Wales  come  by 
colliers.  They  get  the  Is.  Sd,  worth  of  bread  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  I  have  made  inquiries  in  Waterford  of  some  persons  who  are 
connected  with  those  collier  boats,  and  they  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
onosual  when  a  collier  puts  out,  if  she  meets  with  adverse  wind  of 
any  kind,  to  put  back  again  to  any  port  most  conrenictU,  very  generally 
Tiot  the  port  she  starts  from,  so  that  there  are  sometimes  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  from  the  lime  those  people  are  put  on  board,  with  \s.  8f/. 
worth  of  food,  till  they  are  landed  in  Waterford,  Hays  and  her  party 
were  twelve  days  out.  The  vessel  was  bound  for  Cork  ;  it  was  to 
Cork  the  order  of  removal  was  made ;  I  examined  them  myself  very 
particularly,  and  they  all  represented  to  me,  and  told  the  same  story, 
that  they  were  without  food  for  a  Couple  of  days, 

2568.    Sir  G,   Grey,']    Do  you   know  that  they  were    actually 
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brought  to  Waterford  ? — They  were  actually  brought  to  Waterford, 
although  bound  to  Cork ;  thei/  were  without  food  for  a  couple  of  dayt; 
they  were  even  tvithout  water;  and  they  said  that  the  captain  toas 
drunk  t?te  whole  time,  and  treated  them  very  badly.  He  savr  that  be 
was  running  short  of  provisions  himself,  and  seeing  those  people 
starving  on  board,  he  had  the  humanity  to  put  them  on  shore  at  the 
nearest  port  of  Ireland  to  him,  and  the  first  place  he  could  put  into 
was  Waterford,  and  he  landed  them  at  Waterford.  Three  or  four 
of  them,  I  think,  came  into  the  Waterford  poorhouse  ;  the  others 
of  them,  (T  forget  exactly  the  number,  but  there  were  a  few  others), 
found  their  way  up  the  country  to  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which 
they  were  natives." 

A  vast  number  of  paupers  are  sent  to  Cork,  from  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  although  the  total  number  sent  to 
Cork  is  much  less  than  the  number  sent  to  Dublin  from  Eng- 
land, or  perhaps  to  Belfast  from  Scotland.  But  as  the  pass- 
ages from  the  English  ports  to  Cork  are  of  greater  length, 
the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  people  sent  to  that  port 
must  be  more  terrible.  The  witness  examined  is  Ck)nstab]e 
John  Duross,  an  active  and  eflBcient  member  of  the  police  force, 
whose  duty  it  is,  as  he  states,  to  be  present  at  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  every  Channel  steamer.     He  is  asked  : — 

'*  1227.  Mr,  Maguire,']  What  is  the  average  passage  made  by  the 
London  steamer  to  Cork? — She  leaves  on  Thursdays,  and  arrives 
on  Sundays  or  Mondays,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  Ude. 

1228.  Mr.  Liddell.'\  Where  does  she  start  from  ?^From  London 
every  Thursday  morning,  at  8  o'clock. 

1229.  Mr.  Maguire.^  In  winter  time,  what  is  the  average 
passage  ? —  Three  days ;  sometimes  four. 

1230.  What  is  the  average  passage  ofa  Bristol  or  a  Liverpool 
vessel  ? — From  22  to  30  hours. 

1231.  Twenty-two  Bristol,  and  about  30  hours  Liverpool  ? — Yes; 
they  have  to  wait  often  for  12  hours  for  a  tide  at  Passage  before 
they  can  come  up  to  the  quavs  at  Cork. 

1232.  Passage  is  seven  miles  from  Cork  ? — Tes. 

1233.  Do  you  find  that  a  good  many  persons,  whom  we  call  pau- 
pers, are  sent  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer  months  ? — / 
think  there  are  more  sent  in  the  winter  months.** 

Constable  Duross  is  quite  correct  in  Jiis  statement,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  sent  from  London,  by  the  long 
sea  passage,  which  is  generally  three  days  in  duration,  but 
sometimes  /bur;  for  Mr,  Rankley,  who  contracts  for  the 
transmission  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  refuse  of 
the  London  parishes,  states  that  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
were  shipped  off  during  last  year  to  Cork.  The  witness  is 
asked ; — 
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"  1244.  Mr.  Maguire.']  In  what  condition  do  those  people  arrive 
in  Cork  generally  ? — In  a  very  pitiable  condition- 

1245.  Is  there  any  protection  for  those  people  against  the  wea- 
ther } — None,  unless  tarpauling  may  he  thrown  over  ;  or  if  the  ship  is 
not  full  of  cargo  between  decks,  a  portion  of  the  between-decks 
may  be  cleared  out  for  their  being  in  during  the  night. 

1246.  Generally  speaking,  are  those  vessels  full  of  goods  ^ — Yes. 

1247.  And  sometimes  have  they  cattle  on  deck  ? — They  have ; 
and  if  there  are  not  cattle  on  deck,  there  is  some  shelter  in  the 
horse-stalls  between  the  paddle-boxes  ;  but  when  there  are  horses, 
or  cows,  or  sheep  coming  over,  they  are  put  in  those  horse-stalls. 
Very  few  boats  arrive  without  gentlemen's  horses  on  board,  coming 
from  Plymouth  and  London.*" 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  this  witness  speaks  only  to  what 
came  under  his  own  observation,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
special  duty ;  and  that  it  is  part  of  that  duty  to  take  a  written 
note  of  any  particular  occurrence — in  fact,  to  keep  a  kind  of 
official  diary.     He  is  asked  : — 

**  1257.  Mr.  Moffuire.']  Do  you  remember  a  woman  named  Julia 
Ryan  beinff  left  in  Cork  about  July  1851  ?— I  do. 

1258.  Was  that  woman  left  destitute  in  the  streets  ? She  was 

out  of  her  mind. 

1260.  Tou  are  positive  that  that  woman  was  out  of  her  mitid, 
and  was  left  destitute  in  the  streets  of  Cork? — Yee,** 

Death  from  exposure  is  one  of  those  casualties  for  which 
people  must  be  prepared  whose  only  protection  from  the 
horrors  of  a  winter  passage  of  four  days  and  four  nights 
duration  is  a  scrap  of  tarpaulin,  or  the  bulwark  of  a  plunging 
steamer;  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  whatever  out  of  the 
way  in  this  little  incident : — 

'*  1262.  Do  you  remember  any  case,  in  1852,  where  death  result- 
ed from  the  severity  of  the  weather  ? — I  do. 

1263.  What  was  that? — A  child,  three  years  old,  died  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother,  coming  across  from  London. 

1264.  Did  you  see  the  body  of  that  child? — I  did.  I  had  it 
brought  to  the  bridewell,  and  acquainted  the  coroner  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  child  having  died  on  the  passage.  It  had  been  in 
bad  health  before  it  was  sent  with  the  mother  from  London. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  coroner  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
hold  an  inquest,  and  did  not  hold  one. 

1265.  Did  the  mother  complain  of  having  been  sent  because  the 
child  was  in  that  state  ? — She  complained  of  having  been  sent  over 
by  the  parish  authorities. 

1266.  Do  you  know  from  what  parish  she  was  sent  ? — No." 

We  repeat,  death  from   exposure  is  one   of  those   casual- 
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ties  to  wliich  the  removed  paupers  must  be  ever  liable ;  bat 
we  humbly  submit  there  is  one  atrocity  which  might  be  spared 
the  poor.  We  venture  to  think  no  relieving  officer,  overseer, 
clerk,  guardian,  or  magistrate,  would  venture  to  allow  his  be- 
loved wife  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  steamer,  thoagh  lux- 
urionsly  provided  for  as  a  first-class  cabin  passenger,  if  her 
condition  happened  to  be  peculiarly  "  interesting  ;*'  and 
how,  therefore,  the  following  case  could  have  occurred  in  a 
country  calling  itself  Christian,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
There  may  be  some  question  of  the  woman's  statement  as  to  tlie 
particular  parish  from  which  she  was  sent ;  but  there  can  be 
none  whatever  as  to  what  the  Constable  saw  and  did — 

"1267.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  case,  in  the  month  of 
August  1852,  of  a  woman  coming  by  the  '  Ajax*  steamer? — Yes ;  a 
woman  named  Larey,  a  native  of  Tralee.  She  was  very  ill  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer.  On  making  inauiries  into  her  case,  she  toid  me 
that  she  was  in  the  pangs  of  labour.  She  teas  not  able  to  move.  I  had 
to  employ  a  car,  and  get  two  men,  along  with  myself,  to  carry  her 
from  the  steamer  to  the  car,  and  to  the  workhouse.  WkUe  removing 
her  from  the  car  to  the  worhhottse  she  was  confined  of  a  baby, 

1268.  Where  was  that  woman  from  ? — From  Tralee,  county 
Kerry  ;  at  least  she  stated  to  me  that  she  was. 

1269.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  of  those  cases 
but  from  the  statements  of  these  people  ?^No  ;  I  think  that,  umier 
the  circumstances,  and  the  condition  the  ufoman  was  tn,  she  would  noi  teU 
a  lie. 

1270>  What  parish  was  she  sent  from? — She  was  sent  by  the 
relieving  officer  of  Fulham  parish. 

1271.  Had  she  any  means  to  go  on  to  Tralee  ? — None,  she  stated. 

1272.  Were  you  justified  in  relying  upon  her  statement  ? — I  believe 
I  was. 

1273.  Was  there  any  person  sent  with  her  ?— T  am  not  aware. 

1274.  Did  you  find  the  woman  Jying  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  f — 
I  did. 

1275.  And  no  person  near  her  ;  — No  person  near  her;  she  was 
lying  close  by  the  funnel  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

1276.  W  as  the  contractor  or  conductor  near  ? — No. 

1277.  There  was  no  one  in  charge  of  her ;  no  one  taking  care  of 
her  ? — I  saw  none,  nor  did  I  know  that  there  was  any.  She  stated  to 
me  that  she  was  taken  from  the  car  and  put  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
sent  on. 

1278.  Did  she  say  that  her  confinement  was  premature  ? — I  do 
not  recollect." 

That  this  was  not  a  solitary  case  of  suffering  of  a  peculiar 
kind^  let  the  following  additional  evidence  of  the  same  witness 
attest : — 

**  1279.  Do  you  remember  a  case,  about  six  weeks  sinoe^  of  a 
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woman  left  on  the  quays  of  Cork,  who  suffered  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather ;  a  woman  that  was  paralysed  ? — Yes ;  she  was  very 
miserably  clad  ;  she  was  complete^  paralysed  ;  she  had  been  sent  over 
from  London,  she  stated  to  me  ;  the  sailors  carried  her  out  of  the 
steamer,  and  left  her  on  a  truck  on  the  quay ;  the  passers  by  were 
greatly  taken  with  her,  and  sympathised  very  much.  I  went  and  got  a 
car  and  took  her  to  the  workhouse :  /  had  to  get  two  men  to  assist  me 
to  the  car  ;  slie  was  completely  paralysed  from  the  cold,  and  she  ap* 
peared  to  be  in  labour  ;  I  left  her  in  the  workhouse. 

1260.  Was  she  very  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  ? — She  appeared  to 
be  very  large, 

1281.  Where  was  that  woman  from? — From  Kilmallock,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick. 

1282.  About  50  miles  from  Cork  ?— Yes." 

Mr.  Alfred  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in 
Ireland,  thus  refers  to  a  couple  of  "  casualties,'*  which  may  at 
any  time  happen  "  under  the  natural  operation  of  the  law." 
The  natural  operation  of  the  law  1 

*'  There  was  a  case  which,  without  going  into  the  detail  of  it,  I  will 
mention,  it  having  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  September 
1847,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  present  Act  ;  it  was  a  boy  of 
the  name  of  Michael  Dygnan,  who  died  on  board  the  "  Duchess  of 
Kent  '*  steamer,  in  transmission  as  a  pauper  from  Rochdale.  Another 
man  supposed  to  be  a  pauper,  but  his  history  could  never  be  made  out, 
died  at  the  same  time,  through  partly,  I  believe,  the  great  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  vessel,  combined  with  very  inclement  weather.  The 
boy  was  only  12  years  of  age  ;  he  was  convalescent  from /every  and  an 
mqniry  was  made  about  it,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Austin.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  that  case  there  was  any  impropriety  traceable  to  the  authorities 
in  England.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the  enquiry  in 
England  was.  Of  course,  on  the  inquest  held  in  Dublin,  there  was 
no  account  excepting  of  the  sufferings  of  the  boy.  It  was  a  very 
cruel  case  indeed  in  that  respect,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  any  blame 
was  thrown.  There  was  great  indignation  of  course  in  Dublin  upon 
the  subject,  and  blame  was  imputed  by  public  voice  to  the  removing 
authorities  ;  but  I  think  this  is  one  of  those  eases  which  may  happen 
without  default  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  under  (he  natural  operation 
of  the  law." 

Scotch  officials  are,  no  doubt,  an  eminently  correct  and 
exemplary  body  of  men,  and  never  fall  into  the  slightest  error, 
such  as  that  of  mistaking  an  unhealthy  for  a  healthy  pauper ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  if  a  parish  doctor  certifies, 
"  on  soul  and  conscience,*'  that  a  pauper  may  be  safely  removed, 
he  certifies  wliat  is  really  true.  But  if  so,  we  are  ratlier  sur- 
prised to  think  that  any  necessity  should  exist  for  the  improve- 
ment here  suggested,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Sinythe,  who  is 
the  witness  examined  : — 
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<'  3337.  Chairman,  J  Would  you  have  a  more  minute  examination  by 
the  latter  (the  medical  officer  of  the  Scotch  parish)  than  is  required 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  at  present? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  terms 
by  the  certificate  might  be  altered  wUh  some  effect,  to  show  that  the 
case  reallu  is  one  which  may  be  safely  removed. 

3338.  ¥  ou  are  aware  that  at  present  the  Act  prescribes  that  there 
shall  be  a  cetificate  on  soul  and  conscience,  by  a  regular  medical  prac- 
titioner, setting  forth  that  the  health  of  such  a  person,  his  wife  and 
children,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  such  removal  f — Yes ,  to  admit 
without  injuria  to  his  health,  I  think,  was  the  introduction  which  Sir 
John  M'Neill  proposed. 

And  you  concur  in  that  ? — I  do.** 


Ill  the  petiiion  presented  by  Mr.  Davidson,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Belfast  Guardians,  there  appears  this  passage — "Tliat  in 
Scotland,  dispensary  or  hospital  medical  aid  afforded  to  any 
pauper  of  Irish  birth,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  is 
deemed  to  be  relief,  rendering  such  family  instantly  remove- 
able  to  Ireland.*'  If  true,  this  allegation  states  what  is  very 
liorrible  and  inhuman.  We  regret  to  say  it  is  practically, 
though  not  formally,  the  fact.  To  the  pauper,  at  least,  the 
distinction  is  almost  purely  imaginary.  Let  the  question  of 
the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  assertion  in  the  Belfast  petition  be 
judged  of  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walker  : — 

"4077.  Sir  R,  Ferguson,]  Does  that  statement  in  that  petition 
fairly  hear  out  the  statement  that  any  person  going  into  the  hospital 
is  liable  to  be  removed ;  is  not  the  statement  this,  that  every  person 
sent  by  the  parish  to  that  hospital,  which  hospital  is  partly  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  is  thereby  liable  to  he  removed  when  a 
part  of  the  expense  is  pud  by  the  public  ? — The  statement  in  the 
petition  is  very  general. 

4093.  A  person  under  those  circumstances,  being  an  Irish  pauper, 
having  met  with  an  accident,  would  not  be  removeable  ? — ^Not  unless 
he  becomes  chargeable  to  the  p^ish. 

4094.  Would  he,  in  that  case,  become  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
being  removed  there  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  and  not  having 
the  means  of  paying  for  himself? — Not  unless  placed  there  hy  iJke 
parochial  authorities,  or  afterwards  his  residence  being  continued 
there  by  the  parochial  authorities. 

4095.  So  that,  in  fact,  a  man  cannot  become  removeable  without 
the  direct  authority  or  action  of  the  parochial  parties  ? — No,  I 
apprehend  not. 

4096.  Mr,  Maguire."]  But  he  is  liable  to  be  removed,  although 
the  subscription  paid  by  the  parish  authorities  to  that  hospital  is  an 
annual  one  ? — If  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital  hy  tlie  parish,  and  the  hos- 
pital has  contracted  with  the  parish  for  an  annual  sum,  of  coarse 
he  is  included  among  the  parties  who  receive  benefit  from  it. 

417'B.  Mr,  Maguire,]  Is  a  pauper's  settlement  liable  to  be  broken 
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during  tbe  five  weeks,  if  sent  by  the  parish  authorities  to  the  hospi- 
tal ? — If  a  person  is  admitted  by  an  order  of  the  parochial  Board  ; 
bat  in  this  case  the  person  was  not  so  admitted. 

4179.  Would  a  pauper's  settlement  be  broken  during  the  five 
weeks,  if  the  pauper  did  not  continue  in  the  Lock  Hospital  longer 
than  the  ^ve  weeks  ? — Clearly ^  if  the  parish  subscribed  on  that  con- 
dition^ avd  liad  applied  for  the  admission  of  the  party, 

4180.  Chairman.']  But  only  in  that  case? — Only  in  that  case. 

4181.  Mr,  DuntopS]  You  say  the  settlement  would  be  broken  ; 
you  mean  that  there  would  be  an  interruption  of  the  residence  ? — 
Yes/* 

Mr.  Adamson^  of  Glasgow,  observes  tbe  most  scrupuloas 
delicacy  towards  the  sick ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  tliat  if  a 
physician  who  certifies  "  on  soul  and  conscience"  as  to  the 
removeable  condition  of  a  poor  person  who  is  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  being  chargeable  to  a  Scotch  parish,  is  liable  to  err, 
it  is  just  barely  possible  that  an  unprofessional  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Adamson's  order  may  mistake  troublesomeness  for  rude 
health.     He  is  asked : — 

*'  4578.  Mr,  A,  Hastie,'\  In  fact,  you  follow  the  practice,  if  they 
really  are  sick,  to  relieve  them,  and  at  the  same  time  never  remove 
them  ? — We  never  remove  unless  after  sickness,  when  we  think  that 
they  are  well  and  ought  to  work  ;  if  they  refuse  to  do  that,  or  become 
troublesome,  we  then  enforce  the  law  of  removal  \  but  we  never  remove 
them  because  they  have  been  on  our  book  on  account  of  sickness, 
as  we  think  that  tnat  is  a  thing  which  they  cannot  help." 

The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Salter, 
Eelieving  Officer  at  Newport,  thows  some  light  on  the  prac- 
tice in  that  and  in  other  localities : — 

•'6901.  Mr,  Maguire,"]  When  a  person  applies  for  medical  relief 
and  goes  into  the  hospital  of  the  workhouse  in  order  to  obtain  it,  is 
it  lawful  to  send  that  person  over  to  Ireland  ? — Not  till  he  is  quite 
well ;  certainly  not  while  he  is  ill. 

6902.  Suppose  he  is  quite  well ;  suppose  a  person  is  destitute, 
through  sickness,  and  applies  for  medical  relief,  and  goes  into  the 
hospital  of  the  workhouse,  is  it  lawful  to  send  that  person  to  Ireland 
when  recovered  ? — No. 

6903.  Was  not  that  the  case  with  Mary  Heas  ? — No. 

6904.  Did  you  not  say  that  she  went  into  the  hospital  in  an  ema- 
ciated condition  ? — Yes, 

6905.  She  went  in  sick  ?— F^e*. 

6906.  Did  you  not  send  her  over  when  she  was  well  ? — Yes. 

6907.  Was  that  legal  ? — Yes,  I  consider  so  ;  she  must  have  been 
taken  off  the  common  fund  of  the  union,  which  would  administer 
relief  to  her  in  her  temporary  ailment ;  this  temporary  ailment  hav- 
ing ceased,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  administering  relief  to  her 
but  from  the  parish  in  which  she  was  residing. 
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6908.  Did  she  not  go  in  aa  a  rick  person  ?— Yes,  and  she  came 
out  as  a  well  person. 

6909.  Was  not  it  illegal  to  send  a  person  who  merely  applied 
for  medical  relief  to  Irelwid  ? --Certainly. 

6910.  Is  not  that  what  you  did?_No,  she  was  well  when  wc  sent 
her. 

691 1.  Was  not  she  sick  when  she  went  in  ?-«Tes. 

6912.  Mr.  Buniop.]  The  chargeability  was  after  she  came  out? — 
Yes." 

There  are  various  kinds  of  voluntaryism.  People  join 
religious  bodies  of  their  free  will ;  they  pay  their  minister  of 
their  free  will ;  they  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  of  their 
free  will.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  voluntaryism  respecting 
the  exact  character  of  which  men  have  been  found  to  hold 
diverse  opinions.  The  highwayman  who  receives  a  purse  from 
a  traveller  may  say  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  traveller's 
own  hand,  while  the  traveller  may  admit  that  he  did  give  it, 
but  it  was  to  save  his  life.  Of  this  latter  description  are  the 
majority  of  the  removals  from  Scotland.  The  thing  is  done 
in  the  most  amicable  manner  possible.  If  a  suggestion  will 
do  it,  a  request  is  not  used.  In  this  agreeable  manner  the 
parochial  authorities  of  Scotland  got  rid  of  41,735  Irish-boru 
paupers  in  eight  years — from  1846  to  1853  included.  The 
number  of  removals  by  warrant — ^to  which  the  authorities 
were  reluctantly  driven — was  6,087 — making  a  gross  total  of 
46,8^2.  One  worthy  official  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  necessity  to  procure  more  than  one  or 
two  warrants  in  as  many  years.  Simple  soul  !  did  he  not 
know  that  the  traveller  saw  the  pistol  in  the  other  hand  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Superviaion,  is 
asked  :— 

"  4294.  Mr,  Maguire.]  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain 
distinctly  what  are  voluntary  removals ;  in  what  manner  they  ^are 
effected  ? — There  is  a  difference  of  practice,  I  believe.  The  sta- 
tute provides  no  particular  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  eifeeted. 
The  Board  of  Supervision  requires  that  there  shall  be  a  medical 
certificate  obtainea.  In  some  cases,  I  believe  the  money  is  handed 
to  the  paupers,  where  they  think  they  can  trust  him  ;  in  other  cases 
they  are  seen  on  board  a  vessel,  and  the  money  paid. 

4295.  In  case  the  pauper  does  not  consent  to  ffo  of  his  own  accord, 
he  is  compelled  to  go,  is  he  not  ? — Then  it  oeeomes  a  matter  of 
inquiry  before  the  justices. 

4296.  So  that  those  voluntary  removals  do  not  always  represent 
free  will  upon  the  part  of  the  person  removed  ?— *^oi  aUogether,  I 
believe  that  a  great  number  of  the  cases  removed  to  Ireland  are 
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ftctiuJly  cases  where  the  parties  come  to  the  parochial  authorities 
and  ask  for  nothing  else  but  to  be  transmitted ;  and  they  wish,  for 
their  subsistence,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ;  but  of  course  there  are  a 
large  number  of  parties  who  know  very  voeii  that  if  they  do  not  go 
wkkngly^  they  will  be  made  to  go. 

4297.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  many  persons  are  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Ireland  ?— -I  believe  that  there  are  such  cases.  I  think  it 
ia  stated  in  some  of  those  papers  which  I  have  read  to-day/* 

But  Mr.  Adamson,  who  has  more  practical  experience  as 
to  exact  character  and  complete  efficacy  of  the  *'  amicable" 
mode  of  arrangement,  is  a  little  more  clear — 

"  4464.  Air,  Baines.]  You  said  the  other  day  that  no  warrant 
for  the  removal  of  any  pauper  had  been  taken  out  by  the  city  parish 
for  the  last  two  years? — I  did. 

4485.  In  what  way  then  have  removals  been  made  during  the  last 
two  years  ? — By  voluntary  arrangement  wii/t  the  paupers  themselves. 

4486.  Under  your  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

4487 .  What  is  the  nature  of  that  arrangement  ? — When  we  think 
that  they  are  parties  who  ou^ht  not  to  be  chargeable,  and  they  have 
been  there  a  considerable  time,  and  are  not  likely  to  get  off  our 
books,  we  represent  to  them  that  we  cannot  burthen  the  city  of 
Glasgow  with  them  any  longer  ;  that  they  have  not  got  a  settlement 
there,  and  that  we  must  remove  them  to  their  own  country ;  that  we 
are  willihg  to  do  it  by  amicable  arrangement,  but  if  not,  we  must  go 
before  the  magistrates  and  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and  we  give  them 
the  choice  of  the  time  when  they  go  ;  we  do  not  hold  them  to  a  few 
davs ;  we  let  them  make  their  own  arrangements;  and  I  have  been 
able  to  do  it  satisfactorily  for  the  last  two  years." 

Tlie  value  of  the  "yoluntary"  system  may  be  more 
tboroaghly  perceived  by  the  following  replies,  by  which  it  will 
be  understood  that  aU  knotty  questions  of  settlement  are  as 
effectually  got  rid  of  as  the  pauper,  and  the  risk  of  an  appeal 
to  the  magistrate  entirely  obviated.  It  is  Mr.  Adamson  who 
still  speaks. — 

"  4652.  Mr,  Maguire,]  You  left  me  under  the  impression  the  other 
day,  that  what  is  called  voluntary  removal  might  really  be  described 
as  compulsory  removal,  because  if  the  parties  do  not  remove  volun- 
tarily, you  enforce  the  law  against  them  ? — They  could  force  me  to  an 
order  at  once,  but  they  rarely  do  so, 

4653.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  an  order  ?^ Yes. 

4654.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  an  order,  where  a  person 
had  no  settlement  ? — /  have  had  orders  refused  where  they  have  had 
no  settlement,  and  where  the  case  has  been  as  dear  as  could  be. 

4655.  I  am  putting  the  question  generally.  I  know  that  some 
humane  judges  may  have  taken  a  liberal  view  of  the  law ;  but 
generally  speaking,    where  a    case    of  non-settlement    is    clearly 
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established,  and  the  partv  becomes  a  burthen,  is  not  the  deci»oD  io 
that  case  easily  anticipated  ? — Yes  ;  generaJlff  tpeakingi  we  Mhanld  gti 
an  order. 

4656.  So  that  yon  may  really  call  this  voluntary  remova],  in 
many  cases  at  least,  a  compulsory  removal  ? — They  are  not  very 
reluctant  to  go.  I  do  not  think  that  there  have  been  half  a  dosen 
cases  where  they  have  manifested  any  reluctance  to  go.*' 

It  is  said  that  the  Irish  have  no  right  to  complain^  iDas- 
much  as  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman  are  amenable  to 
the  same  law,  and  just  as  liable  to  be  removed  on  becoming 
chargeable.  But  is  this  so  practically  ?  we  think  we  can  shew 
it  is  not.  Even  if  the  law  were  administered  with  the  strictest 
partiality  in  both  cases,  it  should  of  necessity  press  with  far 
greater  severity  upon  the  Irish,  and  for  two  reason?:, — iu  the 
first  place,  the  English  pauper  in  England,  or  the  Scotch 
pauper  in  Scotland,  against  whom  an  order  of  removal  is  bad, 
is  not  always  sent  to  the  parish  of  his  settlement,  but  is 
frequently  relieved  during  his  distress,  and  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  charged  to  the  parish  of  his  settlement ;  whereas 
the  order  of  removal  is  almost  invariably  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  pauper,  and  in  no  instance  is  he,  indeed  can  he 
be,  charged  to  an  Irish  union,  there  being  no  law  of  settlement 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  no  union  to  which  he  could  be 
lawfully  charged, — and  in  the  second  place,  because  if  the 
order  be  carried  out  with  equal  rigour  in  both  cases,  removal 
from  one  parish  to  another  in  England  bears  no  comparison 
whatever  to  removal  from  an  Eughsh  parish  to  an  Irish  port. 
Let  us  have  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  two  upon  this 
interesting  point.  Mr.  J.  F.  Gordon,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
Edinburgh,  is  asked  : — 

'<  3603.  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie  ]  Is  not  the  tame  law  applicable  to 
native-born  Scotch  as  to  Irish  ? — Tes,  but  in  the  case  of  native 
Scotch  the  hardship  is  not  felt  so  much,  and  scarcely  at  allt  because  in 
Scotland,  destitution  forming  a  ground  for  applying  for  and  receiv- 
ing parish  aid,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  parochial  boards  to  relieve  the 
case  OH  the  spot,  and  then  to  charge  the  sums  given  to  the  poor  person 
against  the  parish  of  the  settlement;  they  do  not  require  to  apply  for 
an  order  oi  removal.  •  •  •  ♦  » 

3610.  Mr.  Maguire,'^  In  point  of  fact,  the  application  of  the  law 

differently  affects  the  native  from  the  Irish  poor? Yery  much  in 

point  of  fact,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated. 

3611.  I  believe  removals  of  persons  are  very  rare  from  parish  to 
parish?— CoiRpara/ttwi^  very  rare. 

3612.  They  settle  it  rather  by  a  balance  of  accounts  than  by  send- 
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ing  the  individual  to  the  parish  ? — Tes ;  it  is  a  more  economical  course, 
as  well  as  a  more  humane  one." 

Mr.  Adamson,  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  Glasgow,  csorroboratea 
Mr.  Gordon : — 

**4423.  Mr.  Maguire,}  You  said  that  you  can  remove  a  Scotch 
]>auper ;  practically  speaking,  is  a  Scotch  pauper  removed  from 
parish  to  parish  ? — Yes ;  at  least  we  get  an  order  either  to  remove 
him  to  hit  own  parish,  or  to  adminitter  relief  to  him,  and  his  own  parish 

4424.  Practically^  what  do  you  do  ?.~We  do  hoth ;  if  it  is  a  wor- 
thy  person,  one  who  is  really  considered  an  ohjeot  of  parochial  relief, 
the  practice  is  to  give  an  order  to  relieve  him  where  he  is. 

4425.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  the  practice  ? — Yes ;  but  where 
there  is  a  doubt  of  his  being  a  proper  object,  the  order  is  to  remove 
him. 

4426.  Generally  speaking,  all  through  Scotland  is  it  not  the  prac- 
tice to  relieve  the  party,  and  charge  the  expense  of  his  relief  to  the 
parish  in  which  he  is  settled  ? — No,  it  is  both  ways  to  a  large  extent ; 
I  think  we  do  about  as  much  one  way  as  the  other." 

Mr.  W.  Chambers,  of  the  West  London  Union,  is  asked  :— 

'*  7046.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  you  charge  the  maintenance  of 
a  pauper  on  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  belongs,  and  allow  him 
to  remain  in  your  own  ? — Yes,  there  are  cases  of  the  sort. 

7047.  CAotrmaa.]  Non-resident  relief  ? — Non-resident  relief,  which 
results  from  a  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of  the  place  to 
which  the  removal  is  directed  to  be  made ;  they  acquiesce ;  it  is  an 
act  qfhumaniiy" 

Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  is  examined  : — 

"5916.  Mr.  Maguire,2  In  case  of  an  English  pauper  being  charge- 
able to  your  parish,  who  has  not  obtained  a  settlement,  or  lived 
there  long  enough  to  effect  a  bar  to  removal,  how  do  you  deal  with 
him  ;  do  vou  remove  him  ? — Certainly. 

5917*  Uo  you  remove  him  in  all  cases? — In  all  cases. 

5918.  Does  it  never  happen  that  you  charge  his  expenses  to  ano- 
ther union,  and  allow  him  to  remain  ? — We  have  in  the  present  year 
a  great  many  that  we  call  non-settled  paupers,  whom  tve  relieve  in  our 
own  ttnson,  and  obtain  repayment  from  other  unions, 

5919.  Is  that  a  common  practice  ? — It  has  been. 

5920.  Do  you  find  it  more  convenient  ? — We  find  it  a  greater  relief 
to  the  poor. 

5921.  It  does  not  entail  the  same  amount  of  hardship  upon  the 
pauper  ?—Cer/ain/^  not.'* 

When  the  English  pauper  is  sent  to  the  parish  of  his  set- 
tlement, he  is  somewhat  differently  treated  from  the  "  mere 
Irish/'  as  may  be  seen  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chambers  : — 
6^ 
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<<  6989.  CAmnfiojiO  The  English  pauper,  I  betie?e,  is  taken  un- 
der the  authority  of  some  responsihle  offioer  to  the  workhouse  of 
the  union  to  which  he  is  to  be  removed  ? — Or  to  an  overseer. 

6990.  He  is  taken  by  an  accredited  officer,  and  delivered  to  aa 
accredited  officer  ? — Jutt  mo  ;  and  with  this  addition,  that  the  officer 
to  whom  the  order  is  directed  it  required  to  maintmH  that  person^  and 
to  provide  for  him  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  with  regard  to  the  Irish. 

6991.  So  that  the  English  pauper  is  never  lost  sight  qfhj  oae  offi- 
cer or  the  other? — He  is  never  hst  sight  of." 

The  parish  removing  the  Englishman  is  obliged  by  law  to 
furnish  the  parish  of  bis  settlement  with  copies  of  the  depo- 
sitions, and  all  such  particulars  as  may  enable  it  to  resist  the 
removal,  if  necessary.  Mr.  Lumley,  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Boards  gives  rather  a  striking  picture  of  the  unceremo- 
nious nature  of  the  Irish  removals  : — 

"  But  with  regard  to  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  there  is  no  intima- 
tion conveyed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  authorities  that  the 
paupers  are  coming,  or  that  they  are  to  be  expected,  &nd  consequently, 
they  are  oftentimes  left  on  the  coast  without  being  provided  ft^r  or  knotoUf 
or  any  information  being  supplied  to  the  guardians  ;  the  guardians  have 
no  copies  of  the  warrant,  and  they  have  no  information  upon  the  subject. 
Therefore  I  think  that  something  by  way  of  amendment  is  necessary, 
requiring  the  parties  who  obtain  the  warrant  in  England  immediately 
to  send  a  copy  of  it,  for  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  doing  so 
by  post,  to  the  guardians  of  the  place  where  the  party  is  to  be  sent ; 
whether  it  should  be  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  to  the  port  at  which 
he  is  landed,  I  will  not  say,  but  information  ought  to  oe  oommuni- 
cated,  and  a  reasonable  time  allowed  before  the  pauper  is  obliged  to 
be  sent." 

Mr.  J.  Rankley,  contractor  for  removing  paupers  from 
London  to  Ireland^  gives  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
fate  of  the  order  of  removal : — 

'*  7752.  Chairman.']  What  becomes  of  the  order  of  removal  in 
that  case? — We  generally yive  it  to  the  captain,  and  he  takes  it  with 
him  to  Dublini  and  then  it  is  reposted,  bearing  the  Dublin  post-mark* 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  with  the  signature^  that  the  people  were 
landed  safely  at  Dublin,  or  whatever  port  it  may  be. 

7753.  In  the  case  of  Cork  paupers,  what  becomes  of  the  order  of 
removal  when  the  pauper  himselr  arrives  at  Cork  ? — It  b  generally 
brought  back  and  kept  by  me." 

The  English  pauper,  according  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  is  "never  lost  sight  cf,''  and  is  maintained  and 
provided  for,  until  handed  over  to  the  authorities  of  his  own 
parish.  We  are  not  about  to  ask  any  one  of  the  sea^drenched 
wretches  who  lie  prostrate  on  the  deck  of  an  Irish  steamer,  or 
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who  excite  the  pitj  and  indignation  of  our  public,  as,  in  the 
streets  of  our  sea-ports,  thej  present  an  appearance  of  heart- 
rending misery,  how  they  were  provided  for  oy  the  authorities 
by  whom  they  were  removed ;  for  thoogh  the  tale  were  told 
by  famished  lips,  nav  the  lips  of  the  dying,  it  would  be  only 
the  story  of  "  an  Irish  pauper^' — and  the  Irish  so  little  adhere 
to  the  truth,  says  the  liberal-minded  English  overseer !  We 
shall  hear  Mr.  Evans,  the  respectable  Liverpool  official,  as  to 
the  provision  made  by  his  excellent  Board  for  the  Irish  out- 
cast: — 

*'5409.  Mr,  Maguire,']  When  the  pauper  is  put  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  his  passage  provided  for  him,  your  authorities  think  they 
have  done  all  that  they  ought  to  do  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  think  they  have  done  all  that  they  ought  to  do.  I  think 
myself  they  have  not  done  all,  but  that  something  more  ought  to  be 
done  in  Dublin. 

5410.  Chairmem,^  But  under  the  law,  as  it  stands? — Yet. 

5411.  Mr.  Maguire,'\  That  is  all  they  do?— 7!(a/  is  all  the  law 
reaves  ;  and  that  is  all  we  do,  ezoept  in  particular  cases. 

5412.  What  are  the  particular  cases  ?_  Suppose  a  person  has  a 
long  distance  to  go,  from  Waterford,  for  instance  ;  however  I  had 
better  state  as  a  rule,  that  we  consider  if  we  send  them  to  the  port 
nearest  the  place  where  they  were  bom  or  have  resided,  we  do  all 
thai  the  law  requires  ;  that  is  the  rule. 

5414.  In  case  you  have  to  send  a  pauper  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  ao  you  make  any  provision  for  that  pauper  in  the 
way  of  sending  him  there  Im^We  do  not  make  any, 

5415.  Do  y<^u  know  anything  of  the  extent  of  the  county  of 
Cork? — I  do  not 

5416.  If  a  pauper  happened  to  live  80  or  100  miles  from  the 
port  which  was  nearest  to  that  of  his  or  her  birth,  would  you  make 
any  provision  for  that  case,  in  order  that  that  pauper  might  be  able 
to  reach  the  place  of  his  or  her  birth  ? — It  is  not  usual  to  tnake  any 
provition, 

5417.  Where  would  you  send  a  county  of  Limerick  pauper,  for 
instance  ? — To  Cork,  if  it  were  his  wish,  but  to  Limerick  if  there 
were  a  boat ;  but,  generally  speaking,  those  from  Limerick  do  not 
like  going  in  the  Limerick  boat ;  they  prefer  goinar  to  Cork. 

5418.  Because  it  is  a  very  long  passage  to  Limerick? — A  very 
long  and  a  very  troublesome  one ;  I  send  less  to  liimerick  than  to 
any  other  port. 

5419.  To  what  port  do  you  send  a  Kerry  pauper  ? — Cork. 

5420.  To  what  port  do  you  send  a  Clare  pauper? — Cork,  generally. 

5421.  To  what  port  do  you  send  a  Tipperary  pauper  ? — To  Wa- 
terford. 

5423.  In  all  oases? — Unless  they  wish  to  go  to  another. 
5423.  I  believe  you  are  aware  that  Kerry  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Cork  ?--J'  am  quite  aware  ofU. 
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5424.  That  portions  of  it  are  as  manj  as  120  or  130  miles  from 
Cork?— r<?f. 

5425.  In  case  yon  have  to  send  over  a  Kerry  panper,  do  you 
make  any  provision  in  order  to  enable  that  person  to  go  to  lus  or 
her  birthplace  ? — It  U  not  wuat  to  do  to,'* 

Mr.  James  Eankley,  the  London  pass-master,  gives  a  vivid 
notion  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  under  which  Irish  paupers 
are  passed  : — 

*'  7795.  Ton  say  that  when  you  have  landed  them  in  Cork,  yon 
consider  that  yoti  have  done  with  them  f — Yes, 

7796.  And  it  is  in  a  very  rare  and  particular  case  that  a  person 
is  sent  further  ? — It  it  onit^  when  tomething  it  the  matter  with  them,** 

As  the  Liverpool  Board  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  humane  as 
most  others,  it  is  unaecessary  to  inquire  further  on  this 
point.  But  perhaps  the  following  table,  handed  in  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Campbell,  its  intelligent  Chairman,  will  best 
afford  an  idea  of  the  liberality  of  the  provision  made  for  the 
transmission  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  whom  thej,  of 
course  most  reluctantly,  ship  off  to  the  port  nearest  their 
place  of  birth.  It  will  also  shew  how  little  the  law  of  remo- 
val affects  the  Scotch  poor,  and  how  terribly  the  Irish : — 

Number  of  Paopbrs  passed  from  Liverpool  to  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Itle  of  Man,  and  Guernsey,  from  26th  December,  1845,  to  25th 
December,  1853,  with  the  Expense. 


Total 
Passed. 

IX«lBQd. 

Seotland. 

Isle 
of  Man. 

aQflniie7. 

Total  CoR. 

36  Dec.  1845  to  35  Dec  1846 

5,649 

;5,81S 

880 

6 

1,197    1    6 

26  Dea  1846  to  25  Dec  1847 

16,473 

16.006 

44d 

81 

.. 

4.175  U    3 

36  Dec  1847  to  36  Dec  1848 

8,339 

7,607 

913 

30 

._ 

3,459    8    6 

36  Dec  1848  to  25  Dec  1849 

10,071 

9,509 

543 

19 

_ 

3,668    3  10 

36  Dec.  1849  to  35  Dec  1860 

8,103 

7,637 

463 

13 

.__ 

1,487  16    € 

36  Dec  1850  to  35  Dec  1851 

8,333 

7,808 

406 

13 

6 

1,968  19  10 

36  Dec  1851  to  26  Dec.  1852 

6,004 

6,506 

483 

9 

6 

i,4eo  9  6 

26  Dec  1853  to  35  Dec  1853 

4,830 

4,058 

803 

13 

S 

1,134  13    6 

Take  the  last  return,  from  December  1852  to  December 
1S53,  namely  4,503  passed  to  Ireland  at  an  expense  of  £1,124, 
which  will  give  the  cost  of  each  removal  at  something  as  near 
as  possible  to  5  s.  a  head ;  and  considering  that  the  passage 
money  has  to  be  taken  out  of  this  sum,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  a  very  large  balance  must  remain  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  pauper,  not  only  during  the  passage,  but  while  making 
his  or  her  way  from  the  port  nearest  to  the  place  of  birth,  to  the 
place  of  birth  itself.     A  word  er  two  as  to  the  number  removed. 
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It  ia  rather  difficalt  to  get  at  the  exact  number  removed 
from  England  in  the  year;  for  when  the  last  return  was  ordered, 
it  was  openly  stated  to  be  imperfect,  more  than  fifty  parishes 
having  sent  in  no  statement  whatever.  In  these  returns  it  was 
acknowledged  that  4,800  had  been  "  passed''  during  1853,  by 
the  parishes  sending  in  returns.  If  we  take  the  following  bit  of 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  iiankley,  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
gentleman  himself,  together  with  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Prost, 
"  passed"  about  1,400  paupers  from  London  in  that  year ;  so 
that  if  we  take  this  1,400  from  London,  and  the  4,500  from 
Liverpool,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  5,900  "  passed"  in  a  single 
year  from  ttco  English  ports. 

"  7797.  Mr.  Maguire,]  Could  you  eive  me  any  idea  of  what  number 
of  the  900  you  sent  to  Cork  ? — I  should  think  at  least  700,  if  not  more. 

7798.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  what  number  the  other  persons, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  bhipping  of  paupers,  have  sent  to  Ireland  ? — 
When  do  you  mean  ? 

7799.  Say  last  year,  bcluding  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Frost,  the 
gentlemen  of  whom  you  spoke  ? — Five  hundred  the  two ;  Mr.  Gill 
sent  very  few  indeed ;  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Frost  sent  4U0  at  least, 
and  that  Mr.  Gill  hardly  sent  100  last  year. 

7800.  How  many  of  those  500  were  sent  to  Cork  ?  I  should  say  a 
good  400  of  them. 

7801.  Then  1,100  have  altogether  been  sent  last  year  to  Cork 
from  London  ? —  Yes,  quite  that" 

The  average  number  "  passed  '*  from  Scotland  during  the 
last  eight  years,  from  1846  to  I85S,  is  stated  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill  to  be  5,852  ;  and  Sir  John  takes  a  favourable  occasion 
to  compliment  the  Scotch  parishes  upon  their ''  forbearance/'  in 
not  sending  away  a  greater  number;  for  he  says,  that  while 
the  whole  number  removable  was  17,622,  the  number  removed 
only  amounted  to  5,852,  thus  shewing  that  they  mercifully 
limited  the  actual  removals  to  one  in  three.  The  average  num- 
ber of  English  removed  during  the  same  period  was  but  425, 
being  61  by  warrant,  and   364  by  "  amicable  "  arrangement. 

Dr.  M'Gee,  late  Mayor  of  Belfast,  and  a  witness  of  great 
intelligence,  naturally  regards  that  law  as  odious  which  renders 
any  industrious  person  who  has  been  once  removed,  and  who 
returns  to  Scotland,  and  again,  from  any  cause — accident  or 
fluctuation  of  trade— applies  for  relief,  liable  to  the  severest 
and  most  degrading  penalties.     Dr.  M'Gee  is  asked — 

*•  2644.  Sir  R.  Fergman.']  Upon  what  ground  do  you  propose  to  say, 
that  the  present  laws  of  settlement  and  removal  are  very  objectionable  ? 
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They  prevent  the  poor  in*n  f)rom  taking  his  labour  to  the  best  market. 
The  law  as  regards  Scotland  is  especialW  objectionable,  for  if  an^ 
person  be  removed  under  a  removal  oraer,  against  which  order  it 
mast  be  remembered  there  is  no  appeal,  should  he  return  and  become 
again  chargeable  in  the  same  parish  or  combination,  in  Scotland,  be 
is  liable  to  be  punished  under  a  particular  provision  in  the  Scotch 
Act,  section  79,  which  recites  that  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1579,  he  is  Habk  to  be  punished  as  a 
vagabond,  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  monihs." 

But  Dr.  M'Gee,  while  perfectly  accurate  in  his  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Scotch  law  operates  against  those 
who  return  to  the  parish  whence  they  were  removed,  errs  in 
attributing  any  special  or  peculiar  severity  to  it  more  than  to  the 
English  law ;  for  the  reader  may  remember  how  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Baines,  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  his  bill,  exactly  tallies  with  the  above.  The  Englishman 
who  returns  to  a  parish  from  which  he  has  been  removed,  and 
again  applies  for  relief  is,  says  Mr.  Baines,  "  liable  to  be  treated 
under  the  vagrant  act  as  a  vaprant,  and  might  be  sent  to 
g^ol  and  iep^  to  hard  labour,  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person." 
And  in  the  same  manner  might  any  member  of  the  5,900  Irish 
poor  who  were  shipped  to  Ireland  from  two  English  ports  in  a 
single  year,  be  treated  if,  venturing  back  to  the  country  in 
which  t bey  could  find  the  readiest  and  most  remumerative  em- 
ployment for  their  industry,  they  again  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
a  "  relieving*'  officer. 

That  the  law  of  removal  operatics  unjustly  against  Ireland 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  whatever;  for  what  greater  injustice 
could  be  inflicted  upon  any  country,  more  especially  a 
poor  country,  than  the  flinging  back  annually  on  its  shores 
several  thousands  of  destitute  people,  to  add  to  its  poverty, 
and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  least  useful  and  most  helpk^ 
portion  of  it^s  population  P  But  if  it  be  a  wrong  to  the  country 
generally,  what  must  it  not  be  to  the  eight  ports  into  which 
the  entire  bulk  of  this  human  refuse,  this  mass  of  rags  and 
want  and  misery  is  annually  flung  by  the  parishes  of  England 
and  Scotland.      We  look  in  vain  to  the  returns  of  removed 

Eaupers  chargeable  to  the  unions  to  which  these  eight  ports 
elong,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  injury  which  they 
suffer  through  the  operation  of  this  monstrous  and  unnatural 
law.  By  a  return  presented  to  Parliament,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  1,240  of  the  removed  poor  actually  inmates  of  those 
workpouses,  and  of  course  chargeable  to  unions  already  heavily 
hressed  by  their  own  poor,  as  well  as  by  the  consequences  of  a 
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fearful  national  calamity.    The  greatest  sufferer  of  all  is  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  which  is  burdened  with  nearly  half  of 
the  entire  number ;    and  with  that  union,  as  with  all  others, 
the  miserable  creatures  who  find  an  asylum  within  the  walls  of 
its  workhousC)  have  had  no  previous  connection  whatever  with 
the  union  or  the  locality.     Mr.  Lindsay  states,  in  his  evidence, 
that  584  were    received  into  the  workhouse  of  this    union 
for  the  year  ending  March  1854  ;  and  of  this  large  number, 
"  not  more  then  31  were  bom  in  the  North  Dublin  Dnion  ; 
the  others  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  from  Cork.'' 
The  South  Dublin  Union,  Belfast,  Derry,  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick,  are  not  so  severely  burdened  as  this  particular  union ; 
but  they  each  have  their  full  share  of  the  advantages  of  the 
law,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  burden  upon  their  rates,  as  in 
the  pressure  on  their  resources   caused  by  the  influx   of  so 
much  poverty  and  wretchedness,  a  considerable  portion   of 
which  is  certain  to  remain,  and  settle  down  in  those  quarters  to 
which  destitution  almost  instinctively  directs  its  steps.     The 
number  chargeable  to  the  Belfast  Union  for  the  year  was  171. 
That  vast  numbers  of  Irish  have  been  illegally  removed,  few 
who  remember  the  evidence  which  we  have  already  given,  can 
entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    Consider  the  helpless  condi- 
tion of  the  class  removed,  their  ignorance  of  their  legal  rights, 
the  confusion  into  which  they  are   thrown,  the    matter-of- 
course  nature  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates,  the 
facility  with  which  "  county  magistrates''  are  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  these   gentlemen  disentangle 
points  of  law,  also  the  very  general  denial  of  the  protection  of 
the  Five  Tears'  Act  to  the  Irish, — consider  all  these  ;  and 
who,  we  ask,  save  an  English  or  a  Scotch  official,  can  venture 
to  say  that  there  have  not  been  the  grossest  abuses  practised  on 
the  Irifih  poor,  as  well  as  upon  the  Irish  unions  ? 

Oh  I  but  if  so,  Irish  unions  have  the  power  of  redressing 
themselves — they  can  *'  appeal"  against  an  order  of  removal — 
the  6th  section  of  the  8th  and  9th  Vic.  cap.  117,  being  con- 
clusive upon  this  point.  Let  us  test  the  value  of  this  means  of 
redress  by  practical  illustration.  It  is  Mr.  Lindsay,  Chairman 
of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  to  "whose  testimony  we  first 
refer  : — 

*M632.  Chmruum.]  Toa  bare  mentioned  one  kind  of  illegality 
which  you  think  you  have  perceived  in  some  of  these  cases  ;  what 
other  illegaltties  have  you  oeen  made  aware   of,  judging  from  the 
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Statements  of  tbe  paupers  ? — There  was  a  case  of  Ulegalitj  of  removal 
from  York,  and  tne  guardians  asked  me  to  sift  that  case.  We  first 
of  all  made  a  communication  to  the  Poor-law  Board  in  London,  and 
they  considered  the  case  a  proper  case  to  be  further  inveatigated  ; 
we  then  went  through  the  usual  form  of  lodging  £100  toward  aaj 
expenses  that  miffht  arise  out  of  that  prosecution,  and  placed  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  very  respectable  solicitors  in  York.  I  thought  that 
I  perceived  that  there  was  an  unwUlingntu  in  York  to  go  on  wkk 
this  c€ue  quite  a$  rapidly  at  it  ought  to  have  been  gone  on  with,  and  there 
was  also  a  little  delay  on  tbe  ^art  of  the  Poor-Taw  Board  in  London. 
]  do  not  mean  to  impute  any  improper  motive  to  them ;  hui  the  result 
was,  that  what  with  one  delay  or  another  it  certainly  appeared  to  me 
that  the  people  in  York  took  care  to  push  off  the  case ;  that  thej 
took  care  that  the  notices  were  not  given  quite  in  sufficient  time  ;  in 
short,  it  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  there  wasjvery  Riile 
use  indeed  in  an  Irish  Board  of  Guardians  proceeding  by  law  for 
redress:' 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Clerk  to  the  Cork  Guardians,  veiy 
clearly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Cork  Board  as  to  the  value 
of  the  power  of  appeal. — 

**  868.  Mr.  Maguire,]  Have  your  Board  of  Guardians  com- 
municated with  the  Commissioners  in  every  case  of  alleged 
grievance  ? — Not  tu  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  cases. 

669.  Could  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  reason  why  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Cork  Union  have  not  communicated  with  the 
Commissioners  in  Dublin  on  all  those  cases  ? — In  some  instances  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  case  of  the  removal  was  a  perfectly  l^gal 
case,  and  of  course  there  was  no  redress  to  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians.  In  other  instances,  and  these  were  few«  it  was  found 
that  the  removal  was  not  legale  but  that  the  process  of  redress  would 
be  so  expensive  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  at  all  wish  to 
undertake  it. 

870.  In  point  of  fact,  have  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians  ever 
prosecuted  an  appeal  against  any  parish  or  union  in  England  ?— 
Never, 

871.  Have  you  within  a  late  period  given  up  the  practice  of 
communicating  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ?— Fr«,  the 
Guardians  have. 

872.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  non-continuance  of  their 
representations  ? — The  reason  which  I  have  stated,  that  they  led  to 
no  practical  result ;  the  paupers  still  remained  chargeable,  whether  the 
removal  was  a  legal  or  an  illegal  removal, 

673.  Of  course  you  knew  that  you  could  have  no  redress  in  the 
case  of  a  legal  transmission  of  a  pauper ;  that  was  quite  clear  ? — Yes. 

875.  in  those  cases  where  there  had  been  an  illegal  transmission 
of  paupers,  what  steps  did  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin  advise  you 
to  take  ? — After  the  correspondence  had  concluded,  and  the  Com- 
missioners found  that  the  case  was  one  of  ill^al  removal  which 
occurred  in  one  particular  oase^  they  then  directed  proceedings  to  be 
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taken  in  the  English  coart0>  under  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  agiunst  the  parish  that  transmitted  the  person.  The 
Guardians,  however,  conceived  that  that  would  involve  a  very  large 
expense  and  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  Irish  Union,  and  they 
declined  entering  upon  that  course." 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  thus  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  feeling  which,  taking  every  circumstance  into 
consideration,  is  not  altogether  unnatural.-— 

"  196 1 .  Mr.  Maguire.]  Do  you  Itnow  from  what  reason  the  gaardians 
in  Ireland  declined  to  proceed  when  the  appeal  was  offered  to  them 
by  the  Poor-law  Board  in  England  ? — I  think  there  is  a  general 
feeling  ofditlruMt  in  the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  as  to  the  tribunal 
being  allogether  an  English  tribunal,  before  which  any  question  of 
this  kind  can  be  tried." 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  mentions  a  case  in  point,  in 
reference  to  which  his  Lordship,  to  our  mind,  exhibited  great 
common  sense. — 

''  Lord  Courtenay  also  insisted  upon  our  lodging  £100  in  his 
hands  of  the  rates  of  our  union,  as  a  guarantee  for  tne  expenses  of 
the  prosecution.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  at 
first  disposed  to  submit  even  to  these  terms,  but  they  took  my  advice, 
which  I  urged  upon  them  strongly,  that  I  thought  if  they  paid  their 
£100,  it  wot  very  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  see  amy  of  it  again  ; 
and  that  the  very  comtitution  tf  the  tribunal  to  which  they  were  to 
appeal,  would  render  euceess  very  donbtfiU^  inasmuch  as  if  any 
prejudice  should  exist,itwas  natural  that  the  sympathiesand  prejudices 
of  the  parties  at  the  Surrey  sessions,  who  would  have  to  decide  the 
appeal,  would  be  entirelv  in  favour  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and 
ag^nst  the  Irish  union  orClogheen." 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in  Lreland^ 
thus  describes  a  very  formidable  obstacle  lying  in  the  path  of 
an  Irish  Board  in  search  of  redress : — 

'*  Their  view  of  the  case  is,  that  they  (the  English  Law  Boards  ought 
to  be  nominal  parties  only,  and  that  the  aggrieved  Board  of  Guar- 
(itians  in  Ireland  should  in  fact  virtually  be  the  litigant  parties,  and 
have  an  agent  in  England  to  conduct  the  appeal  directly,  to  procure 
them  information  (for  that  is  the  great  pomt  they  want)  to  conduct 
the  appeaL  That  we  find  is  impracticable,  of  course  ;  in  the  first 
place  we  took  very  high  legal  advice  upon  the  question  whether  those 
expenses  could  be  charged  upon  the  poor  rates  in  Ireland,  and  we 
were  answered  in  the  negative.         •  •  •  •  • 

The  appeal  would  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  if  the  matter  went  to  trial  all  expenses  incurred  after 
the  institution  of  the  proceedings  would  be  payable  out  of  the  deposit 
made  by  the  aggrieved  Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland.  We  found  that 
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if  inquiry  were  made  previously,  and  agency  expensei  ineurrett,  and 
no  proceeding  took  place,  or  even  if  proceedings  did  take  place  by 
the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  afterward,  that  deMcription  if 
expense  which  wot  preliminary  to  the  proceeding  could  not  be  charged 
tiponjhe  poor  rateg  in  Ireland*^* 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  right  of  sanctioning  or  not 
sanctioning  an  appeal  lies  exclasivdy  with  the  English  Poor 
Law  Boardy  and  that  the  tribunal  before  which  the  case  is  to 
be  tried  is  necessarily  English,  the  result^  as  stated  bj  Mr. 
Lumley,  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at— 

"  276.  Mr.  Ifa^tttre.]  By  the  6th  section  of  the  8th  &  9th  Victoria^ 
the  English  Poor-law  Commissioners^  who  were  then  acting  for  both 
countries,  have  the  power  of  sanctioning  or  not  sanctioning  an  appeal 
by  Irish  guardians  ? — Tes. 

277.  In  point  of  fact,  has  there  been  any  appeal  during  the  time 
that  they  have  had  the  power  of  sanctioning  it  or  not? — Only  one, 

278.  How  does  the  law  stand  now ;  is  it  the  Irish  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners who  have  the  power  of  sanctioning  it? — No,  the  English,** 

We  may  add  that  that  solitary  appeal  was  eqtially  unsuc- 
cessful as  singular. 

Turning  to  Scotland,  we  shall  see  how  careful  the  law  is  of 
the  right  of  the  removed  pauper  and  the  injured  union.  Were 
not  the  whole  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal  one  almost  of 
life  and  death  to  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  we  shoold 
be  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  bare-faced  absurdity,  the  dismal 
comicality,  of  the  following — 

**  4126.  Chairman,']  I  understand  from  Dr.  M'Gee's  evidence,  that 
he  stated  that  there  was  no  mode  of  appeal  from  an  order  of  removal 
on  a  Scotch  removal  to  Ireland;  he  states  that  in  answers  to 
Question  2,264  and  in  answer  to  Question  2,884  he  repeats  it  That, 
so  far  as  the  Scotch  law  is  concerned,  I  apprehend  is  a  mbtake  ;  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  impediment  in  the  Scotch  law  to  a  parish  or 
party  obtaining  redress,  if  an  order  of  removal  has  been  improperly 
procured. 

4127.  What  is  the  remedy  which  the  Scotch  law  affords  ? — The 
warrant  would  be  liable  to  reduction  if  executed. 

4128.  Will  you  explain  the  term  "  reduction  ;*•  that,  I  believe,  is 
a  Scottish  term? — It  would  be  cancelled;  it  would  be  declared 
invalid  from  the  commencement. 

4129.  Mr.  Dvnlop,']  Would  not  the  process  be  by  suspension  before 
execution? — Before  execution  the  process  would  be  suspension,  which 
is  that  an  injunction  would  be  obtained  (that  is  the  English  term  I 
think)  against  the  execution  of  the  warrant. 

4130.  Chairman,"]  From  what  court  would  that  issue  ?  From  the 
Court  of  Session.     Then,  if  a  pauper  had  been  improperly  removed. 
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an  action  ai  law  would  lie  for  injury  iustained.  Id  the  case  of  the  mao 
himself^  he  would  have  an  action  of  damages  for  having  been  improperly 
removed,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  union  in  Ireland  who  were  burthened 
with  him,  they  would  have  an  action  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen 
unjustly  imposed  upon  them. 

4131.  Sir  i2.  Ferguson.}  Supposing  that  the  Irish  law  stood,  that 
the  union  would  have  no  power  to  use  their  funds  in  bringing  that 
actioDy  would  not  such  a  remedy  be  virtually  nugatory? — I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  Irish  Union  have  not  the  power  so  to  expend 
their  funds  ;  but  my  object  is  to  explain  that  the  impediments  do  not 
arise  from  the  existing  law  in  Sootfand. 

4132.  Is  there  any  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland 
as  to  the  order  to  remove  any  individual  ? — There  is  not  at  present 

4133.  Mr.  Maguire.']  You  speak  of  suspension  before  execution, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that ;  do  you  mean  that  there  is  notice  given  to 
the  Irish  Union  that  a  pauper  is  about  to  be  removed  from  a  pariah 
in  Scotland  to  that  union  ?— iVb. 

4134.  Then  of  what  practical  value  is  that  power  of  suspension 
before  removal?—/  do  not  think  it  it  of  much  practical  value;  it  is 
only  open,  ofcourse,  to  thb  faupeb  himsxlf. 

4135.  Chairman,^  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  of  its  being  resorted 
to  l^Nor 

With  this  explanation  of  the  Scotch  law  of  appeal  before 
the  reader,  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  is  not  a  little  amusing : — 

**  4245.  Mr.  Mag;uire,']  Do  you  wish  to  make  this  impression  upon 
the  Committee,  that  the  law  has  worked  so  admirably  that  there 
have  been  very  few  cases  of  complaint  ? — As  I  said  before  to  the 
Honourable  Member,  I  will  state  my  opinion  if  I  am  asked  to  do  so. 

4246.  ^  ill  you  please  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  I 
have  put  to  vou  ?  What  deduction  do  you  wish  to  draw  from  the 
fact  of  the  fewness  of  those  cases  which  have  been  officially  invest!* 
gated  by  the  authorities  in  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  communica- 
tions or  complaints  from  the  authorities  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  infer 
from  the  fact  of  18  cases  only  having  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  during 
which  upwards  of  46.000  removals  have  taken  place,  that  the  idea  of 
continual  and  frequent  hardship  and  illegality  taking  place  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  I  should  have  thought  that  if  such  con&tant 
hardship  and  iUegality  took  place,  the  result  would  certainly  have 
been  that  the  Irish  Poor-law  authorities  would  have  made  the  Board 
of  Supervision  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  cases." 

Women  and  children  become  an  easy  and  unresisting  prey 
to  removing  parishes.  If  the  husband  leave  the  parish  in 
search  of  employment,  and  in  the  hope  of  sending  money  to 
his  family,  it  is  quite  probable  that  on  his  return  he  may  search 
for  them  in  vain,  and  eventually  learn  that  they  have  been 
"passed*'  to  Ireland,  he  having  "deserted"  them.     Then 
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again^  if  the  husband  really  desert  his  wife  or  children,  the 
remedy  is  simple — they  are  removed.  It  is  much  more  safe 
and  economical  than  prosecuting  the  husband ;  and  why  should 
not  a  conscientious  board  protect  the  interests  of  its  rate- 
payers  ?  Hear  Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  on 
this  point : — 

"  5847,  Mr.  BalL']  With  reference  to  the  cases  of  desertion,  can 
yoQ  state  whether  the  parochial  authorities  in  jour  union  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  make  any  exertions  to  enforce  the  law  agsunst  a  hus- 
band who  deserts  his  wife  and  children? — Very  seldom,  unless  we 
know  with  certainty  where  he  can  be  found ;  then  a  warrant  would 
be  granted,  and  the  man  would  be  apprehended. 

5848.  There  is  an  apprehension  entertainecl  as  to  the  expense  pro- 
bably of  proceedings  against  husbands  for  desertion  ? — IVi,  gome- 
times  ;  and  especially  when  the  mode  of  removing  the  famiUct  can  be 
adopted  unth  much  greater  facility. 

5849.  You  prefer  the  removid  of  the  family  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  husband,  as  a  readier  mode  ? —  Yes  ;  we  are  of  opmion  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  wife  as  to  the  absence  of  her  husband  is  very 
often  untrue,  as  to  whether  she  has  really  a  husband  at  all,  or  whether 
he  accompanied  her  to  England,  or  on  what  errand  he  has  gone  into 
the  country,  and  especially  as  to  where  he  can  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  can  state  themselves  where  the  men 
have  gone  to ; '  They  are  gone  up  the  country'  is  the  general  phrase." 

An  accusation  constantly  made  against  the  Irish-bom  poor  in 
England  and  Scotland  is,  that  they  are  addicted  to  mendicancy. 
With  mendicancy,  as  a  profession,  we  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever, regarding  it  as  we  do  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  in  it- 
self, and  the  prolific  source  of  many  greater  evils.  But  we  abhor 
that  system  by  which  the  poor  are  driven  to  this  last  desperate 
resource  of  decency,  this  ready  resource  of  laziness  and  fraud. 
We  cliarge  the  present  law  of  removal  with  being  the  occasion 
of  this  evil,  and  we  give  the  testimony  of  a  highly  intelligent 
Scotch  witness,  Mr.  Smythe,  in  support  of  that  charge ; — 

'<  3395.  Mr.  BaUJ]  'i/LsLj  it  not  easily  happen,  however,  that  the 
people  may  be  urged  into  vagrancy,  so  as  to  lose  any  advanti^  which 
the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ^ive  them,  from  the  apprehension 
of  this  test  which  you  desire  to  maintidn  ? — II  may  be,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  case, 

8396.  You  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Scot- 
land resort  to  beggary,  instead  of  applying  for  rehef,  because  of  the 
power  of  removal  ? — 1  do  not  say  a  considerable  number,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  inducement  to  gain  a  living  by  begging,  rather  than  to 
make  an  application  to  the  parochial  authorities,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  to  remove  them  from  the  country,** 
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The  same  thing  is  admitted,  but  with  more  reserve^  by  Mr. 
Salter,  Beheviug  QfiBcer,  Newport : — 

**  0857,  Mr.  BaiL]  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  this  system  of  re- 
moval after  all  is  a  very  effectual  check  to  the  grievance  which  yoa 
complain  of,  namely,  persons  coming  over,  or  being  sent  over,  from 
Ireland,  who  become  chargeable  upon  the  rate-payers  of  Newport  ? 
— I  think  it  effectual ;  it  is  an  effectual  check  upon  applications*  I 
do  not  mean  upon  coming  over. 

6856.  It  does  not  appear  to  you  that  it  is  a  check  upon  their  com- 
ing ? — Not  at  all,  because  they  are  wandering  abotU. 

6862.  It  appears  that  the  main  effect  of  the  law  of  removal  is  to 
prevent  persons  from  asking  for  legal  relief,  and  to  make  them  seek 
relief  by  beggary? — Yes. 

6863.  it  does  not  prevent  them  coming  from  Ireland  ? — ^I  do  not 
see  that  it  prevents  them  coming  from  Ireland  at  all. 

6864.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  that  is  a  verv  satisfactory  sort 
of  law  which  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  class  of  beggars,  and  which 
debars  people  from  the  legal  relief  which  is  provided  for  them,  and 
makes  them  seek  it  in  an  irregular  and  scarcely  legal  way  ?-^Under 
the  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  obviated  at  all. 
I  often  think  but  for  this  law  what  difficultv  and  expense  and  trouble 
there  would  be  in  Newport.  If  it  could  he  arranged  in  amy  other 
way  to  prevent  it,  it  would  be  desirable" 

The  fact  is,  the  Irish  poor  leave  their  own  country  with  an 
earnest  hope  of  benefiting  themselves,  not  by  begging,  not 
by  the  receipt  of  workhouse  relief,  but  through  employment, 
however  laborious,  however  lowly,  or  however  repulsive ;  and 
that  industrious  spirit  is  discouraged  rather  than  fostered  by  the 
law  of  removal.  Mr.  Smythe,  whose  most  important  testi- 
mony we  have  just  given,  thus  states  his  belief  as  to  the 
motives  which  induce  the  Irish  to  go  to  Scotland  :— 

*^  3348.  Chairman,'}  What  in  your  opinion,  as  far  as  you  have  oh* 
served,  are  the  chief  inducements  operating  upon  the  poorer  Irish 
to  come  to  Scotland  ?«—/  do  not  consider  that  parties  come  over  with  a 
view  to  be  put  upon  thepoo/s  roll.  I  think  that  they  bear  from 
their  friends  who  have  come  over  that  there  is  some  employment 
likely  to  be  got  for  them.  I  think  that  they  oome  in  search  rf  en^ 
ployment,  that  there  are  very  few  cases,  excepting  those  who  way  come 
to  their  relations,  of  parties  who  do  not  come  seeking  employment. 
They  very  likely  are  uneasy  at  home,  and  they  think  that  any  change 
which  they  may  have  will  be  for  the  better ;  they  fancy  that  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  are  wealthy  places,  and  that  there  are  many 
odd  jobs  there  by  which  they  can  pick  up  a  livelihood.  After  havinor 
come,  I  would  wish  to  observe  that  the  vagrancy  laws  in  Scotland 
are  by  no  means  stringent,  and  that  if  they  find  that  they  cannot 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  mdustrious  labour,  there  is  very  little  check 
upon  their  going  about  Uie  country  begging." 
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Mr.  Bankley^  the  Loudon  pass-masteri  a  person  in  frequent 
communication  with  the  Irish,  and  able  to  speak  as  to  their 
object  in  coming  to  England,  gives  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject : — 

'*  7902.  Chairman,']  Tou  say  '  of  late' ;  la  the  proportion  now 
imaller  than  it  was  formerlj  ?— A  great  deal. 

7903.  Mr.  Archibald  Hoitie.']  Are  the  arrirals  the  same? — I 
should  say  the  arrivals  as  well  are  reduced ;  I  think  the  men  gener- 
allj  come  over  here  first /or  Mtf  purpose  o/endeaoouring  to  obUHn 
emphymeni,  then  they  send  over  money  for  their  wives  and  children 
to  come  over  after  them ;  therefore  it  may  happen  that  the  women 
will  come  hy  themselves,  hut  perhaps  their  husbands  may  meet  them 
when  they  arrive  here*  and  they  frequently  come  over  in  a  very 
destitute  condition. 

7904.  That  b  the  wives  and  children  ? — Tes.  So  that  they  can 
get  here." 

One  monstrous  delusion  seems  to  have  filled  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  English  witnesses — that  their  workhouse 
dietary  is  the  grand  ma^et  of  attraction,  which  no  hnngij 
Irish  stomach  can  possiblj  resist.  If  they  feed  their  own 
poor  liberally  with  one  hand,  they  must  of  necessity  brandish 
the  law  of  removal  in  the  faces  of  the  importunate  Irish^  or  the 
result  would  be  that  rates  and  ratepayers  would  be  actually 
devoured  by  that  famished  race.  Scarcely  an  official  that  does 
not  shudder  at  the  bare  notion  of  repealing  the  law,  and 
thereby  giving  the  Irish  a  right  to  relief  without  risk  of  removal 
It  would  be  most  objectionaole — highly  injurious — particularly 
inexpedient — ^a  serious  injury — most  detrimental— painfully 
distressing — positively  disastrous  !  Workhouse  diet  a  test ! — 
why  English  workhouse  diet  is  something  sumptnous  to  the 
Irish  palate.  We  might  multiply  evidence  on  this  head  ;  but 
that  of  Mr.  George  Oarr,  the  Governor  of  the  Liverpool  Work- 
bouse,  will  suffice,  it  being  very  much  similar  to  the  rest : — 

"  5517>  Chairman,']  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  it 
would  he  practicable  to  do  away  with  the  law  of  removal  of  Irish 
paupers  from  this  country  to  Ireland  ? — I  have  fbrm^  an  opinion  on 
it. 

5518.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that? — My  opinion  is,  that  it 
would  be  very  da^erous  to  abrogate  the  law  of  removal. 

5519.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  which  lead  you  to  that  concla. 
sion  ? — They  are  founded  principally  on  my  comparison  of  the  mode 
of  relief  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  I  find  that  in  Ehicland  out- 
door relief  is  very  extensively  given  ;  I  find,  also,  that  the  in-door 
system  is  yery  diflerent  to  the  in-door  system  in  Ireland ;  and  I 
think  that  out-door  relief  is  a  mode  of  relief  that  the  Irish  poor 
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are  yerj  favourable  to ;  and  that  If  the  law  were  changed,  and  they 
could  get  to  England,  they  would  have  then  the  means  of  obtaining 
relief  according  to  their  own  favourite  system.  If,  aeain,  they  were 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  the  mode  of  treatment  there  is  «o  very  much 
tuperior  to  the  treatment  in  the  Irish  workhouses,  that  it  would 
qfir  an  inducement  to  the  Irith  poor  to  come  to  England," 

Now  Birkenhead  is  not  very  far  from  Liverpool — only  just 
across  the  Mersey;  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  Irish 
weakness,  with  respect  to  gastronomic  delicacies,  is  about 
the  same  at  the  one  side  of  the  stream  as  at  the  other.  With 
this  remark,  we  introduce  Mr.  M^Nemey,  Believing  Officer, 
Birkenhead : — 

'^6150.  Mr.  Maguire,^  Is  the  diet  in  your  workhouse  as  liberal 
as  that  in  the  Liverpool  ? — I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  not  compared 
the  two  ;  they  give  a  very  Kbera)  diet. 

6151.  Tou  told  the  Committee  that  674  were  offered  the  work- 
house, and  that  56  went  in ;  that  is  leaving,  I  think,  618  who 
refused  ?_F«». 

6152.  They  refused  to  accept  of  Hie  workhouse  relief? — 7%ey  did, 
615a.  Then  the  workhouse  ^d  not  offer  sufficient  attractions  to 

those  paupers  to  induce  them  to>  enter  it? — No, 

6154.  Yon  say  that  the  dietary  of  course  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  Irish  workhouses  ? — Decidedly, 

6155.  From  the  fact  of  those  618  persons  having  refused  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  very  liberal  scale  of  dietary  as  compared  with  the 
Irish  workhouses,  would  it  be  your  opinion  that  a  very  large  num^ 
ber  of  paupers  leave  Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving 
the  advantage  of  such  liberal  diet  ? — I  do  not  thmk  that  they  leave 
expressly  for  thcU  purpose. 

6156.  You  do  not  think  it  is  probable  7'~'No,  not  expressly  for 
that  purpose. 

6167.  Did  these  618  persons  who  refused  the  relief  in  the  work- 
hoDse  apply  to  you  for  relief  again  ?— I  could  not  foUow  tjhem. 

6168.  The  greater  number  of  them? — They  would  apply  for 
relief  under  different  circumstances,  and  perhaps  obtain  il;. 

6169.  But  you  state  oositively  that  618  of  those  refused  the  work* 
house  relief? — Decidealy  io,  I  have  compared  the  book*  qf  He  wQrk* 
home  with  the  orders  upon  my  own  books,** 

Mr.  Fashley,  Q.C.  is  asked : — 

^'6417-  Sir  J.  Pakingkn,'\  Ktt  you  aware  of  the  ^rvo^  difference 
which  exists  between  the  system  of  pauper-relief  in  England  and 
the  system  of  pauper*relief  in  Ireland  ?— There  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  difference.  1  have  been  in  Ireland,  and  have  seen  something 
of  it  there,  and  also  in  England,  but  Ml  the  workhouse  is  to  an 
Irishman  as  much  a  prison  in  England  as  in  Ireland ;  he  is  not  very 
particuhr  alnmt  cleanliness  or  the  dietary  which  he  gels/' 
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In   the   following  reply,  Mr.   Pashlej   hits   off  this    diet 

delosion  most  effectually  : — 

"  6436.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Some  of  the  witoeflses  who  haTe  been 
examined  here  have  laboured  under  the  idea  that,  if  the  law  of  re- 
moYal  were  done  away  with,  a  very  large  number  of  poor  wooid 
come  to  this  country  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enjoying  the  different 
dietary  in  the  English  workhouses  as  compared  with  the  Irish. 
Tou  have  given  an  opinion  upon  that  point ;  but  I  wi&h  distinctly 
to  elicit  from  you,  whether  vou  have  any  apprehension  that  any 
number  of  Irish  would  leave  their  country  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  the  different  diet  in  this  country  ? — 
They  teould  nor»  except  in  such  an  event  as  the  famine  of  1847.  If 
you  had  actual  starvation  in  Ireland,  if  people  died  bv  the  roadside, 
or  in  the  workhouse,  where  they  were  overcrowded  or  underfed, 
and  if  they  could  come  to  England  with  the  chance  of  not  dying,  I 
think  they  would  come  to  England  to  get  relief  there ;  bui  utUegs 
there  was  something  of  that  sort,  I  have  no  idea  that  they  would  do  it. 
I  am  not  much  surprised  to.  hear  that  people  have  expressed  that 
opinion,  because  /  have  myself  heard  it  said  again  andagain,  when 
the  last  Bill  was  in  Parliament,  in  reference  to  the  English  poor, 
*  The  moment  this  Bill  passes,  we  shall  get  all  the  paupers  coming 
to  us  for  the  better  dietary  of  our  house  ;  we  treat  them  so  muck  bet" 
ter  here  than  in  those  miserable  places  in  the  other  parts  of  London, 
that  they  will  come  here  directly* " 

The  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Salter,  Eelieviiig  Officer,  New- 
port, in  another  form  : — 

*<6865.  Mr  Ball']  Have  you  observed  that  Irish  people  who 
are  able  to  earn  a  living,  voluntarily  remain  in  the  workhouse  ? — 2Vb. 

6866.  Do  you  think  that  anv  who  were  not  really  in  great  distress 
would  remain  as  a  charge  in  the  workhouse  if  relief  was  given  in  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  I  think  not." 

The  governor  of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse  is  asked — 

'*  6733.  Mr.  jBo//.]  Did  you  observe  that  the  dietary  in  Belfast 
was  a  good  deal  above  the  oihen  ?'^It  is  a  very  respectable  dietary  ; 
meat  is  allowed, 

5734.  Have  you  heard  that  Irish  paupers  flock  from  other  work- 
houses into  the  town  of  Belfast? — I  have  not  heard  of  it,  nor  have  I 
inquired  about  it. 

5735.  From  vour  knowledge  of  the  Irish  law,  do  you  think  that, 
if  it  were  strictly  enforced,  it  woidd  pretty  effectually  prevent  that? 
— I  think  so. 

5736.  And  do  vou  think  it  pretty  safe  to  conclude,  that  that  is  a 
protection  to  Belfast  against  the  influx  of  paupers  from  the  poorer 
districts? — I  think  so ;  I  think  they  may  suffer,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

5737.  Do  you  think  that  a  similar  state  of  the  law,  with  regard  to 
persons  going  from  one  place  to  another  in  England,  accompanied 
with  the  power  of  sending  parties  back  who  come  without  visible 
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means  of  obtaining  a  livings  would  protect  Liverpool  ?-~If  you  give 
us  the  power  of  sending  them  back,  it  is  the  very  thing  I  am  asking 
for,  as  I  wish  to  retain  it." 

As  reference  is  thus  made  to  Belfast^  we  shall  see  what  Dr. 
M'Qee's  apprehensions  are  as  to  his  *' very  respectable  dietary" 
being  devoured  by  the  paupers  of  other  unions. — 

••  2858.  Mr.  J,  Ball,]  Although  Belfast  is  a  great  centre  of  industry, 
and  wages  are  higher,  you  are  not  afraid  tnat  the  influx  of  labour 
from  rural  districts,  without  a  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  will 
be  such  as  to  unfairly  burthen  the  rates  to  any  serious  extent  ? — I 
speak  first  for  myself;  /  have  no  such  fear.  1  speak  alsojor  the 
mq^oriitf  of  the  guardians,  who  express  distinctly  in  tneir  last  petition 
to  your  ifouse  tneir  feeling  upon  the  subject.  There  may  be,  indeed 
I  may  say  that  there  are,  one  or  two  who  fear  that  they  would  have 
a  great  burthen  unless  they  had  a  power  of  removal ;  but  these  are 
persons  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience;  they  have  not  been 
long  guardians,  and  /  would  not  place  much  confidence  or  much  weight 
in  anif  opinions  held  by  them.  We  are  most  unwilling  to  get  any  such 
jMwer, 

2859.  Mr.  Maguire.']  The  power  of  removal  from  one  Irish  union 
to  other  Irish  unions?—  We  want  to  see  no  power  afremonat  whatever 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,'* 

Believing  firmly,  as  we  do,  that  this  Irish  migration  is 
entirely  induced  by  a  spirit  of  industry  even  more  than  a  love  of 
adventure,  by  a  desire  to  obtain  honest  wages  for  honest  work, 
we  now  approach  a  most  important  branch  of  our  subject — the 
value  of  Irish  labour  to  England  and  to  Scotland. 

If  it  be  of  advantage  to  the  poor  man,  whose  only  capital  is 
his  labour — the  strength  of  his  arms  and  the  skill  of  his  brain 
— to  be  allowed  to  carry  that  labour  to  the  best  market,  it  is 
of  still  greater  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  who  has  to  compete 
with  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  world,  to  be  able  to 
employ  the  readiest^  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  labour  which  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  procure.  To  waste  time  or  space  in 
defence  of  a  proposition  so  plain  and  self-evident,  would  simply 
be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  It  must  be 
admitted  by  every  man  who  knows  anything  of  Scotland  and 
England,  that  both  countries  are  under  the  deepest  obligations 
to  Ireland,  for  that  constant  supply  of  bone  and  muscle,  of 
physical  strength  and  ready  will,  which  have  enabled  them  to 
undertake  great  enterprises,  to  accomplish  stupendous  works, 
and  to  hold  their  ground  firmly  against  the  increasing  skill 
and  more  daring  rivalry  of  foreigTi  nations.  Ireland  not 
only  supplies  the  sister  countries  with  an  abundance  of  labour 
63 
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of  the  highest  value^  bat  the  very  facUity  of  obtaining  that 
supply  has  this  beneficial  tendency— it  helps  to  keep  the  price 
of  labour,  whether  rude  or  skilled^  within  a  fair  limit,  fairiy 
remunerative  to  the  working  classes,  but  fairer  still  to  the 
employer  of  every  class  and  kind.  Banish  that  patient, 
cheerful,  hard-working  population  from  the  cities  and  towns, 
the  hamlets  and  villages,  of  England  and  Scotland — place  a 
ban  upon  the  strong-armed  and  brave-hearted  Celt,  and  proclaim 
to  tlie  world  tliat  he  shall  have  no  welcome  and  no  resting-place 
in  your  favored  lands;  and  who  will  suffer  most  thereby?  What 
will  London,  Liverpool^  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Sal- 
ford,  Aberdeen — what  will  any  one  of  the  great  cities  or  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  do  in  the  absence  of  their  teeming 
Irish  populations,  for  whom  no  labour  is  too  heavy,  no  drudg- 
ery  too  disconraging,  no  difficulty  too  great,  no  danger  too 
appalling  ?  They  toil  in  the  docks  of  London  and  Liverpool ; 
they  dig  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Ayrshire ;  they  labour  on 
the  railways ;  they  work  on  the  river  and  on  the  shore,  in  the 
factory  and  in  the  field ;  they  assist  aa  well  in  tlie  erection  of  a 
palace  or  a  temple,  as  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  or  a 
canal ;  they  till  the  soil  and  gather  in  the  harvests  ^ke  of 
the  rich  Lothians  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Devon  and  Yorkshire. 
Term  their  labour  what  you  may — '*rude,''  "unskilled,'' 
"  of  the  lowest  grade" ;  yet  how  eagerly  is  it  sought  for,  and 
how  truly  it  is  appreciated,  by  the  contractor  and  the  cotton- 
spinner,  the  founder  and  the  tanner,  the  shipper  and  the 
wharfinger,  the  builder  and  the  miner — by  all  who  have  to 
compete  with  the  capital  or  the  enterprise  of  other  men, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Banish  the  Irish  population 
from  those  proud  and  prosperous  countries,  and  you  strike  a 
blow  at  their  pride  and  their  prosperity  w^hich  would  be  felt' 
for  a  century.  Then  let  this  priceless  Ij^bour,  this  willing  in- 
dustry, be  honoured  in  its  strengh,  and  protected  in  its  decay. 
Have  we  been  indulging  in  Irish  exaggeration,  such  as  our 
national  predilections  might  account  for  and  excuse  ?  The 
reader  shall  judge  for  himself  whether  we  cannot  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  every  word  we  utter.  The  evidence  before  as 
teems  with  testimonies  to  the  value  of  Irish  labour,  not  always 
generously  offered,  but  not  the  less  important  on  that  account. 
We  commence  with  London,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coombes, 
Believing  Officer,  St,  George's  in  the  East : — 

"  7674.  Mr.  Ingham,'}  What  class  of  occupation  do  the  6,000 
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Iriih  that  yott  have  follow  ^—Labdur&rs  at  tKedoeki,  coatwhippers,  and 
haihsMeaffers. 

7675.  Then  thej  are  of  thai  class  of  population  from  whom  jroa 
would  expect  to  find  thai  cases  requiring  relief  would  arise  f — Tes,  / 
should  sajf  so" 

Mr.  Cornwelly  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Bermondsej  Board  of 
Guardians,  indicates  the  ?alue  of  the  Irish  element  iu  his 
parish : — 

''7M1.  Chairman,']  Have  you  a  great  many  Irish  in  the  parish? 
— We  have. 

7542.  How  are  they  chiefly  employed  ? — tn  fellmongers  and  tan* 
ners*  yards. 

7543.  Are  they  chiefly  employed  in  some  industrial  way  ?— K?#» 
mastiff  in  that  capacity;  and  I  may  say  at  the  market  garaens,  and 
ai  the  glue  factories. 

Mr.  Dore,  Assistant  Overseer,  St.  James\  Westminster,  is 
examined  : — 

"  7508  Mr.  Ingham."]  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  pro* 
portion  the  working  people  of  the  Irish  population  bear  to  those  of 
the  English  ;  those  who  do  the  roughest  work  ?^The  gp*eat  majority 
of  them  are  labourers. 

7509.  The  greatest  majority  of  those  whose  families  come  before 
youf  or  relief  are  Irbh  labourers  ? — Yes  ;  they  come  over  to  this  country 
Jhr  thafpkrjtose  ;  and  a  great  many  are  what  they  term  costermon- 
gers ;  they  get  their  Hying  by  selling  things  about  the  streets  ;  those 
are  labourefs,  only  they  cannot  find  employment  as  labourers,  and 
they  turn  dieir  hands  to  that  mode  of  living. 

7510.  Do  you  know  what  branch  of  labour  it  Is  that  the  Irish  are 
ohiefly  employed  in  ? — As  brickhwets*  labourers,  I  should  say. 

7511.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowinc;  in  what  proportion  the 
natives  of  the  two  countries  stand  to  each  other  in  respect  of  those 
branches  of  hard  and  rather  repulsive  labour? — We  have  very  few 
English  labourers  indeed  who  take  that  work  which  the  Irish  take, 

7512.  llien  the  Irish  almost  exclusively  supply  what  is  required  to 
carry  on  those  branches  of  labour  f — Yes, 

7513.  And  they  form  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  inmates 
of  your  work-house  ?.*Tes." 

Let  US  now  direct  our  inqairies  to  Liverpool,  from  which, 
as  we  have  shewn,  4,503  Irish  were  banished  in  tlie  year  1853, 
at  a  cost  of  somewhere  about  5s.  a  head.  The  Governor  of 
the  Liverpool  workhouse,  Mr.  George  Carr,  is  asked  : — 

"  5770.  Chairman,']  Docs  not  the  influx  of  Irish  labour  encourage 
the  undertaking  of  various  great  enterprises  which  could  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  'i^'^Unquestumably* 

5771.  So  that  all  cUisses  of  the  English  community  benefit  by  it  ?— 
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Yes  ;  although  the  labourer  himself  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  un- 
fair  rate  of  wages,  the  community  are  benefited  by  it  to  a  large  extent-** 

The  reader  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  pro- 
position of  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards  and  the 
admission  of  the  Governor  of  the  Liverpool  workhouse,  when 
he  reads  the  following  replies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry : — 

'•  5007.  Mr.  Hamilton.']  With  regard  to  Irish  labour,  which  you 
mentioned  just  now,  is  there  not  a  great  yalue  in  that  kind  of  lafa<»ar 
in  Liverpool  ? — //  is  extremely  valuable ;  I  think  it  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  the  value  is  ;  I  think  any  estimate  of  that  sort  would 
be  fanciful,  but  I  am  inclined  to  place  a  very  high  value  upon  it  indeed ; 

WB  COULU  NOT  DO  WITHOUT    IT  ElTHSa   IN    TOWN    OR    IN    COUNTRT. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  labour  market,  English  labour  would  be  al- 
most unpurchtisable  if  it  u>ere  not  for  the  competition  of  Iri^h  labour. 
The  English  labourers  have  unfortunately  been  taught  their  rights, 
until  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  duties,  and  they  not  only  will 
not  work  themselves,  but  will  not  allow  others  to  work,  and  there- 
fore we  have  derived  very  ^eat  assistance  from  the  Irish  ;  I  myself 
have  derived  very  grc^at  assistance  from  them  personally. 

5008.  I  suppose  you  allude  to  some  strikes  which  have  taken 
place  ? — Yef. 

5009.  Mr  Liddell  ]  And  labour  unions  ? — Yes ;  and  the  agricuK 
tural  labourers  now  have  a  reluctance  to  work  for  whai  I  think  re^ 
muneraiive  wages,  and  in  that  case  we  are  very  frequently  able  to  put 
on  the  screw  of  the  Irish  ctrmpetition  ;  we  get  an  Irish  labourer  to  do 
the  same  work  extremely  well,  and  therefore  it  benefits  us  very  mucL 
But  then,  with  the  highest  appreciation  for  Irish  labour,  and  I  do 
not  in  the  least  wish  to  depreciate  it,  or  to  injure  the  Irish  labourer 
in  the  slightest  possible  deeree,  I  am  most  anxious  to  give  every 
advantage  that  can  possibly  be  given  by  the  law  or  bv  humanity  to 
ever^  honest,  industrious  irish  labourer  ;  but  with  the  highest  ap* 
preciation  of  its  value,  /  think  it  may  be  bought  too  dear,** 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  is  fnlly  entitled  to  his  saving  clause, 
the  possibility  of  paying  "  too  dear**  for  this  valuable  commo- 
dity ;  but  if  it  be  all  that  so  competent  a  judge  says  it  is — 
not  only  good  of  itself,  and  even  better  as  a  check  upon  ex* 
torliou  and  a  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  monopoly,  but 
such  as  neither  town  nor  country  can  by  any  means  do  with- 
out— then  we  willingly  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say  whether 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Campbell  are  not  more 
those  of  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians  than  a  Patriot. 

We  cross  the  Mersey,  and  come  to  Birkenhead,  and  we  meet 
with  our  former  acquaintance,  Mr.  M'Nerny,  the  Believing 
Officer,  who  is  rather  emphatic  in  his  replies : — 
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••6170.  Mr.  Maguire.']  I  believe  Irish  labourers  have  been  of  very 
great  service  to  Birkenhead  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6171  •  In  the  construction  of  the  docks  ?^'T7iere  is  no  doubt  of  it 
whatever, 

6172.  I  believe  that  if  you  had  not  Irish  labourers,  you  would 
suffer  very  great  inconvenience, — would  you  not  ?— /  believe  the 
country  cotdd  not  go  on  without  Irish  labourers* 

6173,  Thai  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ? — //  is,** 

Perhaps  we  are  a  little  oat  of  our  course  in  giving  the  fol- 
lowing in  this  place;  but  it  is  highly  valuable,  as  shewing  that 
the  destitution  from  which  the  Irish  labourer  frequently  suffers, 
is  not  always  to  be  set  down  to  his  own  fault.  It  is  the  same 
witness  who  is  under  examination  : — 

•'  6092.  Mr.  Batf.]  In  the  union  of  which  you  are  the  officer  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  at  times  required  in  works 
connected  with  the  port,  has  there  not  ? — A  vast  deal. 

6093.  Has  the  demand  for  labour  of  that  kind  varied  a  good  deal  ? 
—Very  much. 

6094.  Do  you  attribute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pauperism 
among  the  Irish  there  to  the  fact  that  people  have  come  and  got  em- 

e>yment  for  a  time  in  the  couAtruction  of  docks,'  or  otherwise,  and 
ve  been  afterwards  unable  to  get  employment  P — No  doubt  of  it ;  a 
vast  deal  of  pauperism  has  arisen  from  the  fluctuating  character  of  the 
employment,** 

••  6127.  ChairmanJ]  What  do  you  mean  by  a  heavy  winter  ? — There 
was  a  long  period  of  frost  and  snow,  which  prevented  even  industrious 
men  from  following  their  occupations,  and  put  them  to  a  very  great 
deal  of  inconvenience,  and  some  leniency  was  shown  to  them  under 
those  circumstances  by  the  Board." 

A  very  strange  tiling  if  there  were  not,  Mr.  M*Nerny,  con- 
sidering that  your  docks  could  never  have  been  constructed 
without  the  labour  of  these  poor  fellows. 

Running  up  to  Manchester^  let  us  inquire  a  little  as  to  the 
value  of  Irish  labour  in  that  wonderful  seat  of  national  industry, 
whose  printed  goods  are  worn  by  almost  every  nation  in  the  world, 
savage  as  well  as  civihzed.  Mr.  C.  H.  Richards,  Senior  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Manchester  Boards  is  the  witness — 

"6367.  Mr.  Maguire.'\  I  believe  a  large  number  of  Irish  are 
employed  in  the  factories  in  Manchester  ? — They  are, 

6368.  And  a  ^eat  number  of  Irish  girls  are  in  the  factories? — / 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

6369.  Does  the  same  apply  to  Sal  ford? — I  should  presume  so  ;  the 
trade  of  the  two  townships  is  very  similar. 

6370.  Do  j^ou  know  whether  these  Irish  girls  have  a  peculiar  aver- 
sion to  work  ? — I  should  not  say  so,  but  the  contrary. 
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6371  Do  you  know  that  thej  are  very  generally  employod  ? — 
Certainly, 

637^.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  labour  in  Manchester 
18  a  source  of  its  wealth  P — I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it, 

6878.  And  of  its  power  of  competing  with  foreign  co«mtr%es  ? — 
Not  adouhtofii. 

6374.  That  the  presence  of  that  large  amount  of  labour  makes  a 
considerable  difference  in  its  favour  i^^I  have  noi  a  dombi  ofii," 

Mr.  Richards  speaks  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Irish  population 
of  Manchester^  and  again  acknowledges  the  valae  of  their 
labour. — 

••  6287.  Mr.  Maguire,']  Using  the  general  expression,  '  Manches- 
ter/ what  do  you  reckon  to  be  the  Irish  population  of  Manchester ; 
thai  is,  taking  those  boru  in  Ireland^  aud  the  descendMits  of  tboae 
who  have  come  from  Ireland,  but  having  themselves  been  bom  in 
Manchester  ?_I  could  not  give  any  statement  of  the  nnmbera. 

6288.  It  is  computed  at  from  70,000  to  100,000  ?^1  have  beard  it 
stated  by  gentlemen  of  considerable  experience,  that  the  probability 
is  that  there  are  not  less  than  70,000  in  Manchester  proper. 

6280.  Then  you  still,  of  course,  adhere  to  the  view  which  yoa 
expressed  before,  namely,  that  Irish  labour  is  very  valuable  to  your 
industrial  progress  ?**T^  vahe  ef  the  Irish  labour  ifadmOied  vefy 
freely  w  MoMchesler." 

Mr.  T.  Harrop^  Cl§rk  to  the  Township  of  Manchester^  is 
asked. — 

'*  6275  Mr.  Maguire.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  popula* 
tion  is  rather  an  advantage  to  Manchester  than  otherwise  ? — Yes,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  that  i$  the  ca$e, 

6276.  Through  the  existence  of  that  population,  the  spirited 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  are  better  able  to  carry  on  their 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  ? — /  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  very  great  service  in  reference 
to  the  labour  which  they  contribute,** 

Crossing  the  Border^  let  us  learn  something  of  the  nse  to 
which  our  coantrymen  are  turned  in  Scotland ;  and  this  we 
may  perhaps  do  by  referring  to  Mr.  W.  Smythe,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  its  witnesses. — 

*'3517.  Mr  Maguire.']  You  have  said  that  the  Irish  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  are  they  not,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  a  source  of  its  wealth  and  progress,  considering  how 
materially  they  have  aided  in  the  promotion  and  accomplishment  of 
great  works  within  the  last  90  or  80  years? — The  Irish  labourers  have 
been  ejctremely  utefui  in  Scotland,  and  they  are  exceUent  workmen  ; 
their  labour  is  confined  eeneralty  to  employment  of,  what  one  may 
call,  the  lowest  grade ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  they  do  not  find  em- 
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ployment  as  slcilled  artisans,  or  handicraftsmen.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  in  digging,  draining,  trenching,  making  roads,  and  all  that  sort 
of  (king  ;  huti  am  quite  satisfied  that,  if  you  asked  the  opinion  of 
any  of  the  farmers  in  the  Lothians,  or  in  any  of  the  choicest  districts 
in  Scotland,  they  would  say  that  they  are  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  the  Irish  ;  that  they  have  been  of  great  use  to  them. 

3518.  In  Qreenock,  Glasgow,  Faisley,  and  other  large  towns, 
have  not  the  Irish  been  of  great  use  ?— /  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I 
would  also  say  that  in  Greenock,  Glasgow,  and  in  Paisley,  you  will 
always  find  that  the  Irish  form  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  ; 
they  are  always  of  that  class  which  verges  most  nearly  upon  poverty. 

3519  As  the  working  class  generally  do? — No;  there  are  em- 
ployments and  occupations  which  are  filled  up  by  Irish,  which  the 
Scotch  do  not  like  even  to  touch. 

3520.  But  does  not  that  show  an  industrious  spirit  rather  than  the 
contrary  ? — It  is  an  anxiety  to  earn  a  livelihood,*' 

Mr.  Smythe  is  not  the  only  witness  from  Scotland.  Mr. 
Adamson,  Inspector  of  Poor,  Glasgow,  is  examined  : — 

"4393.  Chairman*']  Many  of  them  are  amongst  your  hardest 
winking  men  f^^Yes ;  I  shouUl  consider  that  it  vfos  Itbeiliag  their 
character  if  I  said  that  they  ivere  not  industrious;  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  it ;  /  know  some,  than  whom  there  are  not  harder  work* 
ing  people  in  the  world,  or  better  behaved  people. 

4394.  Mr.  Maguire.']  They  are  ready  to  undertake  any  labour, 
however  rough*  or  however  seemingly  ra«an  it  may  be,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes  ;  /  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  anything,  to  the  contrary . 

4895.  And  you  do  not  bring  forward  the  fact  of  their  being 
employed  as  hawkers  as  disparaging  ?.~Not  at  all ;  a  great  many  of 
the  women  are  so  employed. 

4396.  That  is  only  one  of  their  means  of  livelihood  ?~That  is 
only  one  of  their  means. 

4397.  How  are  the  Irish  generiblly  employed  in  Glasgow  ? — The 
same  as  the  Scotch  ;  they  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  work  like  the 
Heoieh;  labouring  work." 

Mr.  J.  Campbell,  of  Crai^e,  Co.  Ayr,  a  gentleman  of 
property,  is  asked  : — 

"3253.  Mr.  Maguire,']  Which  particular  employment  absorbs 
the  largest  amount  of  labour  in  those  districts  which  you  speak  of? 
— The  coal  mines, 

3254.  Which  coal  mines  are  those  ? — St.  Quivoz. 

8257.  Are  there  many  Irish  employed? — Yes,  they  are  all  Irish, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  know  ;  the  headsmen  are  Scotch,  but  all  the 
pthers  are  JrisL 

3258.  Will  you  give  me  some  reason  why  the  Irish  are  so  largely 
employed  in  that  particular  d  pariment?— TAe  Scotchmen  preferring 
other  employment. 

3259.  Then  do  they  find  the  Irish  prepared  to  undertake  this 
very  laborious  eniplovment  ? — They  undertake  very  laborious  em- 
ployment at  very  high  wages. 
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3260.  Is  not  the  prosecution  of  a  great  work  of  that  kind  of  great 
value  to  Scotland  ? — No  doubt  it  is. 

3661.  And  therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  class  of 
men  hardy  and  willing  to  undertake  that  particular  labour  ? —  Fef.*' 

Mr.  Gordon^  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  evidence  we  shall 
refer  again  immediately^  gives  his  own  opinion,  and  qaotea 
that  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position  and  respectability, 
as  to  the  local  and  uationa  ladvantage  which  Scotland  derives 
from  her  Irish  population  :— 

**  3922.  Mr.  MagvireJ]  With  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  population  to  Scotland,  do  you  think  that  the  Irish  popular 
tion  are  of  great  importance  to  Scotland  ?^Fe#/dlo. 

3923.  In  what  way  ? — 1  think  the  labouring  population  is  ofvertf 
great  importance  in  such  a  town  as  Glasgow  for  instance. 

3924.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  see  it  stated  that  the  Irish  in  Glasgow 
were  essential  to  its  industrial  progress  ? — I  have  seen  that  stated. 

3925.  Where  have  you  seen  it  stated? — I  saw  it  stated  in  a 
document  which  was  handed  to  me  with  reference  to  another  totally 
different  subject,  an  address  presented  bv  the  Glasgow  Publie 
School  Association  to  Earl  Granville,  witn  reference  to  national 
education. 

3926.  The  document  referred  to  i5  *  A  memorial  on  behalf  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  Granville,  by  the  Glasgow  Public  School  Association,  February 
1854'?— Yes. 

3927.  Amongst  the  names  signed  I  believe  is  that  of  'John 
Tennant.  of  St.  RoUoz,  chairman'? — Tes. 

3928.  Is  he  a  man  of  very  high  position  ? — ^The  statement  to 
which  I  refer  derived  a  great  part  of  its  importance,  in  my  eyes, 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  signed  by  him. 

3929.  *  James  McClelland,  10,  Claremont-terraee,  Glasgow/  is 
another  ? — Yes. 

3930.  'Richard  S.  Ounliffe'  another,  and  «€korge  Smith' 
another  ?— Yes. 

3931.  Are  those  names  of  reliable  persons  ? — Yes. 

3932.  In  the  memorial  I  find  this  passage :  '  At  the  late  meeting 
at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Panmore,  in  the  midst, 
be  it  recollected,  of  a  popidation  with  which  100,000  Catholics  are 
intermingled,  and  to  whose  industrial  progress  they  are  essential ;' 
in  point  of  fact,  those  parties  might  be  otherwise  described  as  Irish? 

We  shall  only  trouble  the  reader  with  one  witness  from 
Wales  upon  this,  as  we  believe,  eminently  important  point ; 
and  the  reader  will  perceive  the  value  of  admissions  made 
by  persons  who,  in  spite  of  their  own  strong  conscious- 
ness of  local  grievance,  are  still  capable  of  discerning  a  great 
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national  good.     It  is  Mr.  E.  David^  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cardiff  Union,  who  replies  : — 

«•  6054.  Mr.  O.  A,  HamiUon.']  From  the  considerations  sug- 
gested in  the  questions  of  the  Honourable  Member  who  examined 
you  last,  (Mr.  A.  Hastie),  do  jou  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
exclude  Irish  labourers  from  the  English  labour  market  ? — No  si  do 
not, 

6655.  Why  ?  I  have  stated  before  that  Isee  no  evil  in  equalizing, 
m  apMicpoint  of  view,  the  value  of  labour  over  the  country  generaliy  ; 
bnt  I  consider  it  a  ffreat  grievance  that  a  few  situations  should  oe 
bnrthened  so  heaviiv  as  we  are  in  Cardiff,  and  some  other  situations, 
by  effecting  that  object  which  I  consider  is  desirable. 

6656.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  competition  of  the  Irish 
labourer  is  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large  ? — 1  believe  so 
to  the  employers  of  labour  ;  1  have  experienced  the  advantage  of  it ;  I 
have  employed  a  good  mantf  labourers  myself  and  I  have  found  the 
advantage  of  having  occasumaUy  the  assistance  Df  Irish  labourers. 

6662.  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie."]  Then  it  is  the  employer  and  not  the 
country  who,  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  would  get  a  benefit 
from  it?.:~Tes ;  aU  the  large  manufacturing  interests  derive  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  hw  rate  of  labour, 

6663.  Are  you  aware  that  the  laree  manufacturing  interests 
form  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  the  British  community  ? — ^They  form 
a  large  proportion ;  but  there  is  the  agricultural  interest  also  who 
employ  largely  the  Irish  labourers;  I  have  employed  them  largely  myself. " 

Mr.  Pashley^  Q.C.»  is  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  and 
in  a  position  to  judge  with  perfect  impartiality  ;  and  with  the 
following  extract  from  his  evidence  we  shall  conclude  our 
anthorities  upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  Irish  labour. 
Mr.  Pashley's  information  is  useful  iu  more  than  one  point  of 
view. 

**  I  should  say  also,  (sa^s  Mr.  Pashley)  that,  generally  speaking,  I 
have  found  upon  my  inqmries,  that  in  London  it  is  mainly  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  that  there  is  a  pressure  of  the  Irish,  which  seems 
to  show,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  that  they  are  industrious  people, 
desirous  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  wan t- 
mg  to  get  relief  in  England  is  an  incident  in  relation  to  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  answers  which  I  got  from  a  very  intelligent  ofBcer,  who 
had  been  about  20  years  in  different  parishes  in  London,  relieving  the 
poor :  *  For  a  couple  of  months  in  the  severity  of  the  winter,  I 
think  a  good  many  Irish  would  come  in,  if  no  power  of  removal  to 
Ireland  existed,  but  with  the  approach  of  spring  they  wtmld  leave ; 
they  like  a  rambling  life ;'  that  is  his  view  of  the  question  as  far  as 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  power  of  removal  goes. 

6410.  Sir  J.  Young.]  Did  you  understand  that  answer  to  refer  to 
vagrants  only,  or,  to  persons  occasionally  employed  ? — I  understood 
this  not  to  apply  to  vagrants ;  mere  vagrants  I  did  not  inquire 
about  at  all,  because  those  I  consider  like  the  English  vagrants  ;   I 
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would  have  them  punished.  Bat  a  great  memu  of  them  art  empUnf^ 
in  hop-picking  in  Kent  and  other  places,  near  London,  and  after  thai 
is  over  a  good  many  come  to  town,  and  some  of  them  having  been  at 
work  getting  all  thej  could,  become  chargeable  in  the  coarae  of  the 
winter.  T  may  mention  that  the  number  ofpersane  employed  in  hop- 
picking  is  very  large.  One  of  the  last  reports*  about  two  years  ajro^ 
on  the  cholera  in  Loudon,  Mr.  Baines'  Keport  on  Epidemic  Cholera, 
tracing  the  localities  very  much  inhabited  by  Ireland,  where  it  mainly 
arose,  ascertained  that  one  particular  bop-grower,  whose  name  ij 
given,  employed  nearly  1,000  hands,  down  in  Kent,  and  that  ahcmi 
600  of  them  were  Irish;  and  from  my  own  knowledge  for  the  last  30 
Years,  and  that  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  have  taUced  on  tbe  sub* 
ject,-/Atfre  is  a  very  large  contribution  of  Irish  labour  in  the  agHcui- 
tural  districts,  in  the  Midland  Countiest  and  the  North  ofEngUnuL  In 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  notwithstanding  its  great  poptdatiom^ 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Irish  labour ;  and  in  Nottinghamfihire,  and 
down  as  far  as  Northamptonshire,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  labour 
employed  in  getting  in  the  harvest  is  Irisb^  and  as  far  as  my  oibwerv^ 
Hon  goes,  (for  I  have  seen  something  of  them),  as  a  body,  they  are  put 
as  well  conducted  as  any  men  in  the  u)orld.  Now  and  then  there  are 
rows  between  them  and  the  English ;  I  have  had  such  a  case  at  the 
York  assizes,  on  the  criminal  side,  but  Ispeah  of  them  gemeraRy,*' 

Sir  John  M'Neill  afifords  sorue  interesting  statistics  of  the 
Irii»h  population  in  the  towns  of  Scotland : — 

"  3152.  Mr.  Ball,']  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  population 
of  Irish  working  people  in  the  town  of  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ?-^I  have  some  information  as  to  the  population  in  the  towns  of 
our  country. 

3153.  Derived  from  the  last  census  ?— Yes ;  the  number  of 
persons  bom  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Benfrew,  was  25,678 ;  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  20,967 ;  in  the  county  of  Wi^on,  7,042  ;  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  89,330  ;  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  15,317  ;  in 
Dumfries,  2,166;  in  Forfar,  16,219;  and  in  Aberdeen,   1,727. 

3154.  To  that  large  number  must  be  added  a  considerable  number 
for  the  children  of  those  persons  who  have  been  bom  in  Scotland,  ia 
order  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  population  ?.^Ye8.'' 

Poverty  has  few  attractions  for  the  world  in  general ;  but  we 
much  doubt  if  want  and  destitution  be  less  favoraUy  regarded 
by  any  class  of  the  community  than  by  those  who  are  specially 
appointed  to  administer  to  its  relief.  If  this  be  generally  the 
case^  as  we  have  a  strong  suspicion  it  is^  it  is  peculiarly  so 
where  the  want  and  misery  are  Irish,  and  the  administering 
official  is  English  or  Scotch.  Sit  John  M'Neill,  in  liis 
evidence,  afforded  painful  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  bias  the 
very  opposite  of  creditable  to  the  heart  or  the  judgment  of 
those  officials  from  whose  reports  he  freely  quoted.  These 
officials  had  been  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Sopervision  for  their  ophiions  as  lo  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
abolishing  the  power  of  removal ;  and,  with  a  most  creditable 
alacrity^  they  poured  in  their  ooinions  and  views  upon  the  great 
authority  of  the  Central  Board.  A  very  few  of  them  confined 
their  reports  to  the  expression  of  a  strong  and  steadfast  aver- 
sion to  any  alteration  of  a  law  from  which  Scotch  parishes  had 
derived  soch  inestimable  advantages^  as  under  its  wholesome 
provisions  they  were  enabled  to  make  "  amicable''  arrange- 
ments for  the  "voluntary''  removal  of  more  than  40,000 
poor  Irish  in  the  coarse  of  eight  years.  As  well  touch  the  key- 
stone of  the  Constitution,  even  lay  profane  hands  on  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  as  meddle  with  this  salutary  law,  Bemove 
the  dykes  of  Holland,  and  that  fair  land,  with  all  its  agricul*> 
tural  wealth  and  all  its  patient  industry,  will  disappear  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  ocean — lay  prostrate  the  legal  barrier  by 
which  Irish  hunger  is  scared  away  from  Scotch  porridge,  and 
Scotland  will  be  picked  bare  aa  the  barest  peak  of  Ben  Nevis ! 
On  this  point  official  Scotland  was  unanimous.  But  Sir  John 
bad  more  ambitious  correspondents,  who,  not  condescending 
to  limit  themselves  to  a  formal  reply  to  an  official  application 
with  reference  to  a  specific  point,  launched  out  into  a  denuncia* 
tion  of  the  Irish  race,  their  habits,  their  morals,  their  nature, 
their  characteristics,  and  their  tendencies.  Official  zeal  is  in- 
flamed through  parochial  apprehension,  and  alarmed  selfish- 
ness adds  zest  to  national  dislike. 

One  of  those  liberal-minded  individuals,  a  Mr.  Brown, 
Inspector  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Paisley,  thus 
daguerreotypes  the  Irish  population  of  Scotland : — 

**  If  the  poor  coming  from  Ireland  brought  with  them  cultivated 
minds  and  virtuous  habits,  their  presence  amongst  our  own  people 
might  possibly  compensate  to  some  extent  for  uie  burden  of  their 
support,  but  the  great  mass  is  unhappily  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character  ;  destitute  of  education,  coarse  and  sensual  in  their  feeiiugM 
and  habits^  and  insensible  to  the  value  ofanifthing  which  does  not  directly 
minister  to  the  gross  appetites  qfammai  nature,  their  influence  on  oiur 
poorer  classes  has  already  been  most  pernicious,'* 

Mr.  Brown  lays  on  the  dark  brush  rather  too  powerfully, 
and  only  succeeds  in  producing  a  gross  and  monstrous 
caricature,  as  foreign  from  the  truth  as  Mr.  Brown  is  from 
fairness  or  impartiality.  Our  poor  have  their  faults,  some  of 
them  in  excess ;  they  are  passionate,  impulsive,  easily  led, 
incUned  to  quarrel,  and  not  over-temperate  iu  their  cups  or 
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cleanly  in  their  habits.  But  to  say  that  they  are  "  sensual  in 
their  feelings'';  or  "  insensible  to  the  value  of  anything  which 
does  not  directly  minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of  animal 
nature/'  is  to  say  of  them  what  is  a  fool  and  calamnious  libel^ 
a  libel  as  black  as  was  ever  written,  by  national  prejudice,  of  a 
detested  race.  If  a  strong  attachment  to  their  country,  and 
an  inextinguishable  love  for  their  blood  and  kindred;  if  a 
tender  veneration  for  old  age,  and  a  quick  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing and  distress;  if  passionate  gratitude  for  favours  conferred, 
or  even  for  kindness  exhibited ;  if  a  well-tried  fidelity  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  a  profound  respect  for  the  holi- 
ness of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  sanctity  of  female  honour, — 
if  these  indicate  that  revolting  and  loathsome  character,  and 
those  beastly  and  brutal  tendencies,  which  the  words  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  Scotch  Inspector,  alone  represent,  then  we  admit 
the  Irish  are  the  lowest  savages  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 
We  have  had  some  valuable  testimony  already  on  this  head ; 
but  as  the  accusation  is  one  so  infamous  and  dishonouring,  the 
Irish  reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  quote,  at  some  length,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  James  Frazer  Gordon,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  already  referred,  Mr.  Gordon  is  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  connection,  and  education;  but  not  being 
paid  for  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  Mr. 
Gordon  is  not  a  Mr.  Brown. 

The  proposition  is  thus  put  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who,  with 
characteristic  caution,  desires  to  ascertain  with  greater  clear- 
ness what  it  is  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  specific  reply  to. — 

*'  3949.  Mr.  Jlfagutre.]In  Sir  John  M'NeiU's  eyidence,  given  before 
this  Ooramittee,  he  read  a  letter  from  an  Inspector,  a  Mr.  Brown, 
in  which  there  is  this  passage :  '  If  the  poor  coming  from  Ireland 
brought  with  them  cultivated  minds  and  virtuous  habits,  their 
presence  amongst  our  own  people  might  possibly  compensate  to 
some  extent  for  the  burden  of  their  support/ — I  call  your  particular 
attention  to  this — '  but  the  great  mass  is  unhappily  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character,  destitute  of  education,  coarse  and  sensual  in  their 
feelings  and  habits^  and  insensible  to  the  value  of  cnything  which  does 
not  directly  minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of  animal  nature/  From 
your  knowledge  of  t-fae  Irish,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  great  mass  of  that  population,  so  far  as  your 
experience  goes  ? — /  should  be  sorry  to  ajpply  such  a  description  to  any 
large  class  of  either  Irishmen  or  Scofchment  or  any  other  nation, 

3950.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  think  it  is  justified  7— Certainly  not ; 
as  applicable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  in  Scotland, 

3951.  The  words  are  *  th'e  great  mass.*  It  is  not  applicable  to 
them  ? — Certainly  not. 
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8952.  Will  you  give  youfr  reasons  why  it  is  not  ?— I  was  going  to 
ask  the  precise  value  of  the  ejrpresnon  ;  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  may  be  meant  by  it.'* 

Mr.  Gordon  is  asked  as  to  two  points — 

'•  3953.  Suppose  we  take  either  the  virtue  of  sobriety  or  the  vice  of 
intemperance  ;  generally  speaking,  are  they  lesi  sober  or  more  w- 
temperate  than  their  Scotch  neighbours  f — My  conviction  is,  founded 
upon  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  upon  the  subject,  that  the  habits  of  the 
Irish  population,  as  a  whole,  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
habits  4nd  morals  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surroundea. 

3954.  Are  they  more  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness  than 
the  Scotch  ? — Ihave  no  reason  to  suppose  so. 

3955  As  to  honesty ;  do  you  think  they  are  less  honest  than  the 
very  poor  class  of  the  Scotch  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  less  honest; 
but  the  criminal  statistics,  I  think,  would  furnish  information  upon 
that  point  with  respect  to  honesty ,  and  1  may  refer  to  Professor 
Alison  once  more  upon  that  subject  as  an  authority." 

As  Mr.  Gordon  refers  with  confidence  to  the  testimony  of 
Professor  Alison,  it  may  be  well  to  state  who  that  gentleman 
is.  William  Pulteny  Alison  occupies  the  very  highest  position 
in  his  native  country  as  a  professional  man,  filling  the  chair 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  holding  the 
distinguished  rank  of  First  Physician  to  Her  Majesty  for 
Scotland.  He  may  be  made  more  popularly  known  to  the 
reader  by  the  mention  of  the  fact  of  his  being  brother  to 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of 
Europe.  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  Mr.  Gordon  refers  for 
bis  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  population  in  Scot- 
land; and  we  venture  to  think  the  reader  will  receive  it  with 
as  much  respect  as  that  of  the  Paisley  Inspector  : — 

"  3956.  What  does  Professor  Alison  say  ? — In  his  pamphlet  read 
at  Belfast,  he  refers  to  the  conduct  of  a  body  of  labourers,  both 
Irish  and  Scotch. 

3957.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  that  passage ;  it  was 
publicly  delivered,  I  believe,  at  Belfast,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  ? — Yes.  Speaking  of  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal, 
he  says :  '  It  may  be  very  generally  observed  that  the  natural  result 
of  a  law  inflicting  unnecessary  and  undeserved  sf^erine  on  any  portion 
of  the  community  is,  that  those  people,  and  especisaly  the  younger 
people,  learn  systematically  (and  among  themselves  boastfullyj  to 
evade  it.  Those  against  whom  the  law  is,  will  usually  be  against 
the  law.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  various 
frauds  and  petty  thefts  are  common,  and  that  many  children  are 
early  initiated  into  such  practices,  although  belonging  to  a  class 
(the  Irish  in   ScotlandJ,  the  working  members  of  which  cannot  in 
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general  be  jutify  said  to  be  either  deficient  in  industry  or  prone  to 
crime.* 

8958.  Do  you  not  look  upon  that  as  a  distinot  eoutradictioi]  to 
the  statement  which  I  have  read  to  you  ? — Emphaikaifh,  as  I  un- 
derstand  it.  '  As  this  last  position  may  be  doubted  (says  Dr. 
Alison)  I  give  a  single  example  (and  I  am  assured  by  no  means  a 
singular  onej  of  the  conduct  of  a  large  body  of  Irish  labourers, 
varying  from  S70  to  260,  and  associated  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  Scotch  labourers  (the  whole  number  having  varied  from 
630  to  4A0),  during  four  years  together,  in  executing  the  water- 
works lately  constructed  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  This  large  body  of  men,  several  miles 
from  any  town,  were  watched  by  a  tingle  policeman^  who  happened 
to  be  my  tenant ;  and  although  there  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
occasional  quarrels,  and  men  apprehended  for  assaults*  there  were 
only  five  during  the  four  years  accused  of  theft.  In  the  year  1850, 
when  the  number  of  Irish  was  870,*  that  is  the  highest  figure, 
'  there  was  not  a  tingte  theft  ;  and  after  becoming  a  tittle  accustomed 
to  these  fieighbours^  ail  the  inhabitants  even  of  this  retired  and  thinly 
peopled  part  of  the  country^feU  perfectly  secure  both  as  to  penon  ami 
property."' 

Mr.  Gordon  gives  an  opinion  upon  a  most  essential  portion 
of  Mr.  Brown's  statement : — 

**  8959.  Again,  speaking  in  reference  to  their  in^fference  to  every- 
thing  which  does  not  directly  minister  to  the  gross  appetites  of 
animal  nature,  may  I  ask  you,  is  the  marriage  tie  held  less  sacred  by 
the  Irish  in  Scotland  than  by  those  of  the  same  class  among  the 
natives? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  •  T should  say  not  less. 

3960.  You  said  that  you  knew  there  were  a  number  of  Irish  girb 
employed  in  the  n^ills  and  factories  of  Dundee;  have  yon  any 
means  of  knowing  what  their  general  character  is  ?•— Fir# ;  without 
having  any  idea,  at  the  time,  that  I  should  be  asked  any  questions 
upon  the  subject,  and  without  having  made  any  special  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  Dundee,  with  respect  both  to 
the  girls  and  the  men  employed  there,  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
the  magistrates  to  refer  in  complimentary  terms  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  there  ;  and  with  respect  to  the^tri^r  employed  at  the  factory, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  indeed  imay  say  to  know,  so  fkr  that 
I  cannot  doubt  either  the  means  which  my  informant  had  of  know- 
ing or  his  accuracy  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  conduct  of  the  girls  witk 
respect  to  morality  is  most  striking^  and  that  akt  breach  op  thk 

1«AW8   OF  CHA8TITT   IS    ALL  BtJT   UNKNOWN. 

8961.  Is  it  very  probable  that  they  should  so  much  respect  the 
law  of  chastity,  and  that  the  violations  of  that  law  should  be  so 
infrequent,  if  their  parents  could  be  represented  as  '  insensible  to 
the  value  of  anything  which  does  not  directly  minister  to  the  gross 
appetites  of  animal  nature'? — No," 

The  subject  is  painfully  but  necessarily  pursued : — 

'<  4007.  Amongst  the  unfortunate  women  »  Editdntrgh,  have  you 
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ever  heard  that  tliere  are  ver^fftw  Irigh  ^— Yes,   I  have  heard  there 
are  vety/ew  compnratwety, 

4008.  Were  you  ever  told  that  the  total  number  in  Edinburgh  was 
computed  at  6,000  or  7,000  ?— I  think  a  statement  to  that  effect  was 
made  to  me  by  one  of  the  criminal  officers  ;  several  thousands  ;  but 
I  cannot  state  as  to  the  precise  number* 

4009.  That  was  the  impression  left  upon  your  mind  by  the  state- 
ment ?— That  is  the  impression  which  remains  upon  my  mind. 

4010.  And  is  it  the  impression  upon  your  mind  that  there  are 
very  few  Irish  amongst  them  ? — The  statement  which  I  received  left 
that  impression  upon  me  also,  that  the^  were  comparatively  egtremely 
few. 

4011.  Therefore  a  statement  of  that  kind  is  quite  contradictory 
of  the  assertion  which  I  have  read  to  you  as  written  by  Mr.  Brown  ? 
— /  should  look  upon  it  as  contradictory  of  a  very  essential  portion  of 
that  statement." 

Another  of  Sir  John  M'Neiirs  official  correspondents  used  * 
the  coraplimeutary  epithet "  the  scum  of  societj/'  as  applicable 
to  the  Irish  in  his  district.    The  following  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Gordon  is  happily  corroborated  by   a  writer  who  never 
dreamed  of  his  words  being  quoted  on  such  an  occasion  : — 

"  4002.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  a  series  of  letters  that 
appeared  in  the  *  Scotsman'  Newspaper ;  did  you  ever  happen  to 
see  that  series  of  letters  (^handing  a  document  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes* 

4003.  •  Letters  on  Destitution  and  Vice  in  Edinburgh.  Re- 
printed ft'om  the  *  Scotsman'  Newspaper,  by  Adam  and  Black, 
1850.'  There  is  this  passiige,  to  which  alone  I  will  call  your  at- 
tention :  *  Virtues  may  be  round  in  the  most  unpromising  situations, 
and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor  Irish  of 
the  Cowgate,  virtues  will  be  met  with  which  are  not  over^ahundant  m 
the  best  society  in  Edinburgh.*  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  exag- 
geration in  reference  to  the  Irish  ? — I  believe  that  virtues  such  ^as 
the  pamphlet  describes  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  such  localities 
amongst  the  poor  as  well  as  amongst  the  rich ;  I  do  not  see  any  dis- 
tinction. 

4004.  Would  you  say  that  those  who  are  reduced  to  m>  miserable 
a  condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  live  in  these  mere  hovels  in  the  Cow- 
gate,  are  the  scum  of  society  f — It  is  contradictory  ofiXself. 

4005.  From  ;^our  acquaintance  with  the  destitute  poor  of  the 
Irish-bom  who  live  in  the  Oowgate>  would  you  say  that  they  are 
amongst  the  scum  of  society  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  I  think  that  ike 
description  in  that  letter  is  more  applicable  to  the  character  of  the  Irish 
than  the  other  description" 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  a  gentleman  of 
rank,  is  more  than  important,  it  is  amusing  :— 

*•  8230.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Would  you  be  inclined  to  say,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  descendants  of  the  Irish— of  course  your  acquaint* 
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aoce  18  limited  to    certain  didtricts— that  they  were  the  scum  of 
society  ? — Not  at  ali. 

3231.  Yon  say  that  ffenerally  the  infractions  of  the  peace  arise 
from  their  drunken  haoits  ? — I  think  so ;  but,  if  1  may  ose  the  ex. 
pression,  the  croM»4freed  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  is  the  wont 
doss  of  ail ;  the  pure  descendants  either  of  Irish  or  of  Scotch  are 
better  than  the  cross. 

3232.  Then  the  Irish  breed  is  not  much  improve  by  the  Scotch 
cross  f'-^Ith  not  thinh  it  is" 

Now  as  Sir  John  M'Neill  read  tbe  reports  of  bis  officers 
to  the  Committee,  it  may  be  well  to  know  whether  he  coin- 
cides  in  opinion  with  them,  and  believes  them  just.  Sir  John 
takes  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  following  question 
to  set  himself  right  upon  the  matter  : — 

*<  3064.  ChaimtanJ]  Without  adopting  every  opinion  expressed  in 
those  letters,  I  understand  you  to  adopt  the  general  conclusion  of 
them  all? — I  by  no  means  adopt  all  tfte  opinions  expressed  in  those 
letiert  ;  I  do  not  at  aU  pretend  to  nuAe  myself  responsible  far 
the  opinions  expressed  by  our  worthy  inspectors,  no  doubt  very  simeerelf 
on  their  part,  out  I  am  very  far  from  concurring  with  them  in  much 
that  thf^  say.  But  on  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  or  in- 
expediency, nay,  I  go  farther,  the  safety  or  danger  to  Scotland,  of 
retaining  or  abolishing  the  right  of  removal,  I  confess  I  entertain  a 
very  decided  opinion." 

There  is  one  bit  of  evidence  which  bears  so  happily  upon 
the  foregoing  subject  of  enquiry,  that  we  cannot  think  of 
omitting  it.  Though  the  statement  is  made  somewhat  in  com- 
plaint, it  is  eloquent  in  its  testimony  to  that  filial  love  for 
which  the  Irish  have  been  ever  pre-eminently  distinguished — a 
social  virtue  not  altogether  compatible  with  coarse  sensuality 
and  low  animal  instincts.  It  is  Sir  John  M'Neill  who 
speaks. — 

*'  Amongst  the  persons  born  in  Ireland  who  have  acquired  a 
settlement  in  Scotland,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  a  class 
of  whom  our  parishes  are  much  inclined  to  complain.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  not  inclined  to  join  in  that  complaint.  These  persons 
consist  of  the  aged  parents  of  persons  who  have  moved  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland,  who  have  occupied  themselves  industriously  and  settied 
themsehet  in  Scotland,  and  who  send  for  their  parents  and  bring  them 
oner.  Those  aged  persons  are  maintained  by  their  families  until 
they  have  been  long  enough  in  Scotland  to  entitle  them  to  a  settle- 
ment, and  then  in  most  cases  they  become  chargeable.  «  •  • 
I  do  not  complain  of  it,  because  although  it  throws  what  is  pw- 
haps  an  undue  burthen  upon  our  parishes,  it  arises  from  a  feeling  sa 
natural,  so  proper,  so  good  in  ittelf,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  following  that  practice. 
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3013.  Sir  JR.  FergtuonJ]  Is  there  no  power  in  the  Scotch  law  to 
oblige  the  children  of  such  parents  to  support  them  if  they  are 
able  ? — There  is.  They  are  by  law  bound  to  support  them  if  they 
are  able  ;  but  when  they  are  taken  into  court  to  be  compelled  to  do 
so,  we  find  practically  that  our  judges  are  very  little  disposed  to 
compel  a  labouring  man  with  a  family,  upon  ordinary  wages,  to 
support  bis  parents.*' 

We  do  not  altogether  rely  upon  the  statements  of  those 
parishes,  which  we  admit  are  "  much  incUned  to  complain/' 
and  shall  require  some  better  proof,  than  their  unsupported 
assertion,  to  believe  that  the  affectionate,  honest-hearted  Irish 
labourer  makes  so  noble  an  exertion,  as  this  five  years'  support 
of  a  helpless  parent  of  necessity  involves,  for  the  sole  and 
simple  object  of  placing  that  parent  '*  on  the  parish''  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  The  fair  assumption  is,  that  he  supports  his  aged 
parent  so  long  as  he  is  able ;  and  that  when  he  fails  to  do  so,  it 
IS  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  that  is  to  blame.  Sir  John  is 
asked  this  question,  which  is  creditable  to  him  who  puts  it — 

"3019.  Sir  John  TroUope,']  But,  in  your  practical  experience, 
have  not  you  generally  found  that  the  Irish  are  very  much  disposed  to 
take  care  of  tJteir  own  kindred  in  their  old  agref-^lt  is  to  that  alone 
that  you  can  attribute  their  making  the  exertion  which  they  have 
made.  It  is  upon  the  ground  of  their  attachment  to  their  kindred, 
and  the  good  reeling  which  is  evinced  by  their  desire  to  provide  for 
their  parents,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  object.  They  must  main- 
tain tnem  for  five  years  before  they  can  become  chargeable,  and  that 
implies  a  very  considerable  amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  poor  man  ; 
and  if  he  has  love  enough  for  his  parents,  and  attachment  enough  to 
them  to  make  that  exertion  for  five  jears,  our  parishes  must  bear  the 
consequences ;  1  am  not  going  to  complain  of  it." 

So  much  for  the  character  of  a  much  maligned  race.  Liver- 
pool appears  to  be  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  apprehension  at 
the  bare  idea  of  touching  the  power  of  removal.  It  is  perpetu- 
ally haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Irish  Famine.  Its  sole  Hi- 
bernian chronology  is  limited  to  the  year  1847 — that  year 
governing  all  its  calculations  with  respect  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  If  you  point  out  to  a  Liverpool  oflScial  a 
brighter  day  opening  upon  this  country,  he  can  only  perceive 
the  dark  night  of  its  calamity.  If  you  direct  his  attention  to 
the  future^  he  directs  your's  to  the  past.  Mr.  Baines's  bill 
filled  the  parochial  mind  of  Liverpool  with  profound  dismay, 
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as  witness  the  petition  to  Parliament  from  the  Select  Vestry^ 
given  in  evidence  by  its  Chairman,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell. 
They  take  care  to  tell  the  House  the  old  story  of  the  Irish 
"ruflh"inl847— 

"  That  in  1847,  as  often  represented  to  your  Honourable  Honse, 
the  pauperism  of  Irelimd  was  relieved  at  the  expense  of  ^  LiTerpool 
to  a  very  enormous  extent,  by  the  immigration  of  destitute  menj 
women,  and  children,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  wbo  strairiitway 
applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  by  their  crowding  into  the  low 
lodging-houses  of  the  town,  generated  fever  of  a  malignant  chano- 
ter,  which  caused  a  most  cidamitous  increase  of  mortality  in  the 
town,  and  the  deaths  of  several  of  the  medical  and  relieving  ofBcers; 
47,194  persons  (not  to  mention  manv  thousands  whose  reuef  it  was 
impossible  to  record  in  the  outset  of  the  crisis)  cost  the  parish  im- 
wards  of  70,000/.  That  this  enormons  expenmture,  which  was  of  a 
temnorary  character,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  permanent  burthen  of 
a  still  more  oppressive  kind,  in  the  operation  of  the  Five  Tears*  Be* 
sidence  Act,  which  has  increased  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
narish  by  16,000/.  a  year  in  relief,  given  nuunly  to  poor  pers<Mis  be- 
longing  to  Ireland.'* 

Admitting,  as  we  freely  may,  that  there  is  much  trath  in  this 
statement  as  to  a  special  and  peculiar  calamity,  we  r^ardeth 
following  conclusion  and  prayer  as  absurd  and  selfish — 

''  That  the  mnugration  of  1847  may^  by  the  fkvoor  of  cheap  transit 
and  now  b^  the  additional  privilege  of  irremovability,  be  at  any  time 
repeated  with  the  like  calamiUnu  remits  ;  in  short,  the  burthen  of  refi^ 
to  Irish  paupers  mav,  under  such  circumstances,  be  md^fittUefy  tnau^ 
/erred  to  the  cost  oftlie  lAoerpod  rate-payers,  and  by  numbers  nnllify 
the  application  of  the  indoor  labour  test,  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the  Poor-law.  Your  petitioners, 
therefore,  humbly  pray  that  the  parish  o/Livefpool,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  any  act  abrogating 
the  compulsory  removal  of  Irish  poor ;  and  your  petitioners,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 

We  shall  soon  deal  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  immigration  to  tliat  complained  of  again  taking  place ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  quote  a  piece  of  evidence  which  is  rather 
calculated  to  strip  the  Liverpool  statements,  with  respect  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  relief  afforded  to  starving  Ireland,  of  much  of 
their  exaggeration.    The  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell  is  asked : — 

"  5249.  Mr.  J,  BalL}  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population     which  is  borne  by  the  Irish  ?— -Mr. 
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Button,  in  bis  time»  stated  it  as  oa#»/biir<A  ;  my  impression  is  that 
it  would  be  more  than  that* 

5250.  Tbat  being  the  case»  you  have  stated  that  the  whole  cost  of 
relief  for  10  years  to  Irish  poor  was  about  IM^OOOL  ?— -Yes. 

5251.  Has  your  attention  beoi  called  to  the  fkct,  that  the  total 
expenditure  for  relief  during  tbat  period  was  about  476»000/.  ? — // 
has  noi* 

5252.  That  beiuff  the  case»  the  proportion  of  relief  to  the  Irish 
poor  is  noi  nuUeHaUy  greater  ikmn  the  proporOmt  which  they  bemr  to  the 
general  population  f —  Very  postibfy. 

5253.  Therefore  the  pauperism  accompanying  the  Irish  labouring 
population  is  only  that  sluure  of  pauperism  which  generally  arises 
amongst  the  poorest  classes,  whatever  their  origin  may  be  ?—  Yes  ; 
but  then  what  will  it  be  if  the  power  of  removal  is  tsJien  away  ? 

5254.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  amount  of  relief  which  is  now  given, 
or  has  been  given,  that  creates  the  main  objection  in  your  mind  to 
a  chan^  of  the  law,  but  your  apprehension  of  a  different  state  of 
things  if  the  law  were  changed  ? — Aiy  attention  has  not  been  directed 
to  that.     /  have  not  directed  it  to  the  proportions" 

Considering  that  the  attraction  of  the  loxurions  diet  of 
an  English  Workhouse  is  omnipotent  with  an  Irish  stomach, 
the  foUowiug  deliberate  statement  of  Mr.  Evaus,  Believing 
Officer,  Liverpool,  is  somewhat  curious — 

<*  5877.  Mr.  Maguire.']  There  are  altogether  between  25,000  and 
26,000  in  four  years  ;  would  you  make  the  same  statement,  with 
reference  to  those  which  you  have  made  as  to  the  number  passed 
within  the  six  months,  namely,  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
anxious  and  willing  of  their  own  accord  to  go  over  to  Ireland  f — roa 
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5878.  Then  of  18,000,  or  thereabouts,  within  the  last  three  years, 
the  majority  were  decidedly  anxious  to  go  over  to  Ireland  ? — They 
were. 

5379.  And  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  they  were  volun- 
tary removals  ?  — In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  they  wished 
to  g09  and  asked  to  go. 

5380.  Chairman.^  What  class  of  persons  were  they  ? — Men  who 
had  been  in  search  of  employment,  and  women  very  qften  with  children, 
but  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  this  country,*^ 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland, 
and  who  has  had  a  lengthened  official  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  England,  is,  to  our  mind,  a  far 
more  reliable  authority  than  a  panic-stricken  board  of  guardians; 
and  Mr.  Power's  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect — 

'•  776.  Sir  J,  Youne.'}  Do  you  suppose  that  the  amount  which 
might    be  required  fbr   the   relief  of  the  Irish  in  ordinary  times  in 
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Liverpool,  would  bear  any  unfair  proportion  to  ike  amomni  ofhen^ 
derived  from  the  labour  of  these  people  7 — I  have  stated  that  I  think 
they  might  be  relieved,  at  all  events,  with  as  little  expense  as  the 
labouring  population  m  one  of  our  large  towns  in  Ireland»  bat  they  are 
not  80  likely  to  contain  so  great  a  proportion  of  indigent  persons ;  and 
the  same  accommodation  which  is  necessary  in  the  large  towns  oflrdand, 
would  he  not  more  than  would  be  necessary  in  Liverpool,  and  I  think  it  i$ 
fair  that  Lioerpool  should  provide  that ;  it  is  not  just  to  the  North 
Dublin  Union  that  they  should  be  removed  there.** 

The  alarm  of  rate-paying  Liverpool  is  admirably  portrayed 
in  the  evidence  of  the  fiev.  Mr  Campbell,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability,  cannot  avoid  falling  into  small  perpleu- 
ties  sach  as  the  following  : — 

•'  5223.  Mr.  Ball,']  You  consider,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  evil  in  Liverpool,  if  the  power  of  removal  were  taken 
away  ? — Yes. 

*<  5224.  And  you  think  it  just  that  it  should  be  maintained  ? — I 
think  it  just  that  it  should  be  maintained,  under  proper  restrictions 
to  prevent  hardship  and  inhuman  removals.  I  am  anxious  that  that 
power  should  be  retained  as  a  precautionary  measure,  in  terrorem, 
if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression,  preventing  anything  like  tAuse ; 

I  AM  HARDLY  ABLE  TO  BAT  HOW  THAT  ABUSE  SHOULD  BE  PRBTBNTSD  ; 

I  trust  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool ;  but  I  think 
that  the  Legislature  should  take  care  that  that  power,  if  retained, 
should  not  be  abused.*' 

The  law  of  removal  existed  in  1847  as  well  as  it  does  now ; 
and  if  our  destitute  poor  wished  to  migrate  from  Ireland  to 
England  this  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
now  that  which  it  was  complained  they  did  then.  Bat 
that  there  is  no  such  class  going  over  at  present,  at  least  to 
Liverpool,  let  the  authoritative  answer  given  by  Mr.  Evans 
attest : — 

''5324.  Chairman,']  Is  there  any  class  of  persons  comine  over,  who 
become  chargeable  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Liverpool  ? — 
Not  at  present,** 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  no  class  of  Irish  now 
coming  over  to  Liverpool  who  become  immediately  chargeable, 
formidable  rows  of  figures  are  paraded  before  the  Committee  to 
prove  that  Liverpool  is  still  inundated  with  Irish  misery  ;  the 
real  truth  being,  that  Liverpool  is  the  port  through  which  the 
valuable  stream  of  Irish  labour — that  labour  which  we  have 
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been  told  by  Englishmen  is  actnaQy  indispensable  to  their 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  progress — flows  into  England. 
If  we  are  to  take  for  granted  the  returns  for  1858^  of  the 
number  of  Irish  brought  over  in  that  year,  we  shall  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  less  than  71,358  ''deck  passengers, 
apparently  paupers**  not  only  arrived  in  England,  but  remained 
in  the  country.  Fortunately,  we  are  in  a  position  to  test  the 
value  of  these  valuable  statistics.  The  returns  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  put  in  evidence  before  the  Committee,  were — 

"  Of  the  Number  of  Irish  Poor  brought  over  Monthly  to  the 
Port  of  Liverpool  from  the  Coast  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the  last 
Five  Tears  ;  distinguishing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  who  remain 
in  this  Country  from  those  who  emigrate  across  the  Seas  :** 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  return  for  1853  : — 


1853: 

Deck 
Passengers, 
Emigprants, 
Jobbers,  &c. 

Deck 

Passengers, 

apparently 

Paupert. 

Total. 

January     - 
February  - 
March  -    . 

May      r    I 
June     -    - 

July      -    - 
August  -     • 
September- 
October     - 
November  - 
December  - 

Total  -    - 

5,804 

9,844 

16,863 

19,523 

21,691 

17-814 

13,357 

17,805 

14,353 

13,079 

8.165 

4,001 

1,908 
3,473 
3,480 
6,677 
9,229 
24,492 
9,228 
7.117 
2,407 
1,451 
1,029 
862 

7,712     1 
13,317 
20,343 
26,200 
30,920 
42,306 
22,585 
24,922 
16,760 
14,530 

9,194 

4,863 

162,299 

71,353 

233,652     1 

The  only  question  for  us  to  consider  is — what  became  of 
these  71,353  "  apparent  paupers  ?*'  We  know  the  destiny  of 
the  emigrants,  and  the  brief  nature  of  the  jobbers'  sojourn. 
Perhaps  the  following  authentic  statement  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  foregoing : — 
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SUtement  of  the  number  of  Deck  PMaenppen  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
pool,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  m  each  month  of  the  veer 
1853,  by  the  Vessels  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany,—^stinguishin^  the  number  who  paid  for  th«r  passage,  from 
the  number  who  did  not. 


Number  of  Deck  Puiengen 

Nomter  of  Deck  Faaeeoffen  ftvm 
Urtrpool  to  Dohlln. 

Hontb. 

from  DubUn  to  Urerpo^ 

Who  paid 

Who  did  not 

Who  paid 

Who  did  not 

l»yfortheir 

TOTAU 

ftirthefar 

piiy  for  their 

TOKAI. 

1853: 

pasMge. 

pasMee. 

panage. 

pasMge. 

NaL 

No.». 

No.  8. 

No.  4 

Jaaaary    - 

8.810 

104 

8,M4 

3,091 

195 

3;S86 

FetaTMiy  - 

a.«ft 

135 

7,a» 

1,830 

306 

Mse 

March   -    - 

8.6T8 

839 

9,007 

1,898 

188 

2,084 

April     -    - 

10,ff88 

38 

10,094 

3,344 

340 

M84 

May       -    - 

I8,84» 

868 

14,383 

3.649 

336 

8,875 

JoSe     -    - 

9XiK 

497 

31,752 

4,409 

345 

t*^ 

July      -    - 

10,074 

»8 

11,583 

4,910 

388 

5^198 

11,900 

180 

12.880 

10.433 

807 

^JIS 

oStoS?^! 

8,071 

— 

8,8n 

16,942 

835 

17,267 

7.087 

968 

7,859 

8,537 

831 

8,858 

November  - 

3,950 

3,960 

4,988 

867 

5.355 

December  - 
Total  -    - 

S.8S1 

"5 

3,880 

3,376 

813 

8,588 

108,332 

3,097 

114,059 

65,08) 

8,380 

No.  l.^Of  the  106,232.  in  this  column,  3,800  paid  in  Athlone,  One 
remainder  in  Dublin 

No.  2.-»«The  number  in  this  column  are  EmignnUi,  and  are  paid 
for  tit  London  by  the  Government  Emigration  Commimonitrt,  and  also 
includes  200  passages  paid  fbr  by  charitable  Institutions. 

No.  4. — The  liurffe  number  not  paying  Jrom  Liverpool  must 
include  paupers  under  removal. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  return  embraces  the  entire 
cooBt  of  Ireland^  while  the  latter  is  exclusively  confined  to  the 
sailings  from  and  back  to  a  dngle  Irish  port;  and  we  find  thai 
65,085  persons,  deck  passengers,  came  back  to  Dublin  by  the 
vessels  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company,  andjBoitf 
far  their  own  passages.  Deduct  from  this  number  any  feir  pro- 
portion for  *' jobbers,**  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Necessarily,  this 
— that  the  vast  majority  of  the  71,358  who  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool  from  all  the  ports  of  Ireland,  returned  by  a  single 
Irish  port — and  that  a  considerable  number  besides  must  have 
returned  by  other  Irish  ports,  such  as  Belfast,  Derry,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Cork. 

The  note  appended  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  is  not  wittioat 
its  significance,  as  it  would  seem  by  it  that  the  object  of  the 
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''  apparent  panpen''  in  ooming  to  Liverpool  is ''  to  Miei  employ- 
menr — 

"  This  Beturn  has  b«en  oomj^iled  from  the  information  recorded 
in  our  Police-office,  hut  its  precise  accuracy  cannot  be  vouched  for, 
and  I  am  informed  bj  our  head  constable,  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  come  to  Liverpool  intending  to  emi- 
grate, abandon  that  intention  «m  procurUig  empUymenifaLikd  tluit  others 
whose  obfeet  if  to  seek  employment  determine  to  emigrate  on^aiiing  to 
meet  with  work. 

The  Beturoy  as  now  made,  however,  contains  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  which  I  am  enabled  to  afford. 

27  Aprilj  1854.      (signed)    John  B,  Lloyd,  Mayor  of  Liverpool." 

Were  we  not  compelled  to  deal  with  some  remaining  points 
of  great  importance,  we  might  show  that  no  one  of  the  ports  of 
England  is  so  much  benefited  by  its  connection  with  Ireland 
as  Liverpool — through  the  hands  of  whose  shipping  agents, 
brokers,  and  traders  generally,  more  than  a  million  of  money 
has  passed  almost  every  year  since  that  calamitous  period  whose 
bare  remembrance  excites  the  nervous  apprehension  of  its  Se- 
lect Yestry,  and  the  horror  of  its  zealous  officials.  But  we  must 
proceed  with  our  task. 

Even  where  the  statistics  of  Irish  poverty  in  the  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  bona  fide,  they  by  no  means  prove 
any  thing  Uke  what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  cnaracter  and  descrip- 
tion of  Irish  labour,  which  we  nave  quoted,  can  be  surprised 
when  he  hears  that  there  must  be  much  poverty  and  great  misery 
amongst  those  who  fnmish  it.  If  the  human  being  were  moulded 
of  the  same  materials  as  a  steam-engine,  and  if  employment 
were  as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  days  of  the  week,  then  indeed 
we  might  less  often  hear  of  terrible  accidents  and  melancholy 
decay — then  might  we  ha  ve  less  frequently  to  sym  pathise  with  and 
assist  the  involuntary  idle ;  but  the  bones  of  the  ver^  strongest 
man  are  fragile  and  liable  to  breakage,  and  his  physical  powers 
cannot  for  ever  bear  up  against  hard  work  and  the  varied  in- 
fluences to  which  he  is  exposed;  and  too  many,  besides  those 
whose  only  capital  is  their  labour,  have  bitter  experience  of  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all  branches 
of  national  industry  are  subject.  Thus  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  wondered  at  in  the  fact^  that  the  poorest  and  most 
laborious  class  in  the  community  are  most  likely  to  impose  the 
greatest  burden  on  the  parish.  This  point  is  thus  fairly  put  to 
Mr.  Adamson  :-^ 
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<'  4401.  Mr.  BafL'}  Do  not  the  Scotch  in  Glasgow  include  peraons 
of  all  classes,  from  the  very  richest  to  the  yery  poorest? — Ofecmne 
they  do, 

4402.  Whereas  the  Irish  are,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
exclusively  of  thepoorer^  class? — ThegretU  bulk  of  them, 

4403.  Therefore,  supposing  them  upon  equal  terms  in  other  res- 
pects, is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  pauperism  should 
be  greater  amongst  the  Iruh  than  amongst  the  Scotch  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
that  is  the  very  thing  which  i  was  pointing  out,  that  the  burden 
which  it  throws  upon  Glasgow  in  respect  of  the  Scotch  poor  we  can 
remedy,  btU  if  we  could  not  remove  the  Irish  we  should  have  to  bear  it,** 

Before  we  consider  the  value  of  tlie  improvements  sa^ested 
in  the  law  of  removal  by  those  gentlemen  who  insist  on  retain- 
ing it,  and  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  readers  of  their  inutility  or 
their  danger,  we  must  deal  with  an  accusation  which  has  been 
rather  freely  made  by  English  witnesses — namely,  that  parties 
in  Ireland,  including  Mayors,  Magistrates,  and  Guardians,  have 
entered  into  a  common  conspiracy  throughout  Ireland  to  ship 
their  poor  to  England,  "  removed"  poor  as  well  as  others. 
Mr.  Cleaver,  Clerk  of  the  West  Derby  Guardians,  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  this  wide-spread  conspiracy,  and  so 
impressed  with  the  enormity  of  its  object,  that  his  only  sug- 
gestion for  the  improvement  of  the  law  is  to  this  effect : — 

'*  1  can  see  no  objection  at  all  to  the  present  law  of  removal,  nor 
can  1  oflfer  any  suggestion  for  Us  improvement^  except  that  we  might 
have  some  penalties  imposed  on  parties  who  afford  facilities  for  the  re- 
turn of  Irish  paupers  ;  if  that  could  be  brought  about  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  thing," 

The  only  approach  to  an  organized  re-transmission  was  in 
Belfast ;  and  the  ideas  entertained  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
understood  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smythe  : — 

"3491.  Mr.  Maguire]  You  talked  of  a  charitable  association  at 
Belfast,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  from  time  to  time  in 
this  Committee  about  it ;  have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
M*Gee  in  reference  to  that  subject? — No. 

3492.  I  suppose  there  was  some  alarm  in  your  mind  at  hearing 
of  this  charitable  association  in  Belfast  ? — No,  there  was  no  alarm 
in  my  mind ;  the  matter  was  brought  under  our  notice  at  the  Board 
of  Supervision,  by  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  these  parties 
having  been  sent  back. 

3493.  I  presume  you  were  under  the  idea  that  thb  charitable 
association  had  the  administration  of  considerable  funds  f^  Yes, 

3494.  Would  you  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  entire 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  that  body,  for  the  removal,  or  applied  to 
the  transmission,  of  paupers,  either  in  Ireland,  or  f^om  Ireland  to 
any  other  place,  were,  for  seven  years,  no  more  than  £262?—/ 
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AoM  be  very  much  turprked  to  hear  U  ;  I  think  they  must  manage 
their  funds  extremely  well. 

3495.  And  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  portion  of  those 
funds  Hiil  remain  in  their  hands  f — /should;  the  amount  of  the  sum 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  result  which  was  produced,  which 
was  the  transmission  back  to  Glasgow. 

3496.  By  the  funds,  or  through  the  operations  of  that  society  ? — 
It  was  so  stated  expressly  in  Mr.  Senior's  evidence  ;  it  was  positively 
stated  by  Mr.  Senior  in  a  transcript  from  his  evidence,  which  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  this  association  had  been 
instrumental  in  sending  15,000  people  from  Belfast  to  their  own 
localities,  and  that  295  persons  had  been  reshipped  from  Belfast  to 
Olasgow. 

3497*  But  beyond  those  295,  have  you  any  proof  that  any  more 
were  sent  by  that  society  ? — JVin. 

3498.  Hearing  of  these  gigantic  operations,  you  are  rather  amazed 
to  understand  that  the  entire  funds  at  their  disposal  for  an 
object  of  that  kind,  spreading  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
were  ^£260  ? — /  am  very  much  amazed." 

Dr.  M'Qee  had  previously  given  a  history  of  the  as- 
sociation, its  objects  and  operations ;  but  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  examination  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation : — 

"  2907.  Mr.  Maguire.2  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  what 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  was  at  any  time  ? — Yes.  I  will  read  a  re- 
port, dated  6th  January  1649. 

2906.  &irO*  Grey.]  Was  that  when  the  surplus  was  ascertained; 
had  the  immediate  objects  for  which  that  fund  had  been  raised  been 
then  accomplished,  and  was  it  then  ascertained  that  a  certain  surplus 
remained,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  administrators  of 
the  fund? — As  I  stated  before,  the  money  was  raised  for  a 
general  relief  fund  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  generally ;  a  fund 
distinct  from  that  for  our  own  poor.  We  had  no  Oovernment  re- 
lief committee ;  7»065/.  4s.  id.  was  the  ctoss  sum  subscribed  as  a 
general  relief  fund  for  Ireland  exclusive  of  our  soup  kitchen. 

2909.  Mr.  J  Ball.]  Subscribed  in  Belfast ?~.In  Belfast;  and 
some  gentlemen  not  residing  in  Belfast  subscribed ;  but  I  mean 
Belfast  and  the  vicinity. 

2910.  Sir  R.  Ferguson.]  What  was  the  balance  of  that  in 
January  1649  ? — There  follows  a  table  showine  the  amount  of  the 
various  grants,  amoimting  to  6,779/.  12j.,  and  a  balance  still  re- 
mained of  260/.  6s.  in  1649. 

2914.  Sir  G.  Grey.]  Dealing  with  the  balance  only,  are  you 
aware  whether  any  portion  of  that  still  remains  ? — There  is  still  some 
balance  remaining, 

2915.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  fresh  payments  have  been  made 
towards  that  fund,  in  order  to  keep  it  alive  for  the  purposes  to  which 
you  have  adverted  ? — Certainly  not  ;  not  a  penny. 

2916.  No  fresh  subscriptions  have  been  received  in  addition  to  the 
surplus  which  existed  in  1 649  ? — No  fresh  subscriptions. 
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2917.  Sir  R.  Fergmon]  Then  that  260/.  haa  lasted  tbem  the  five 
years  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  ;  I  give  this  from  a 
public  report  made  at  a  meeting. 

2918.  Chairman,]  Is  that  the  only  fund,  so  hr  as  you  know,  firom 
which  payment  has  been  made  for  these  purposes  of  sending  back 
paupers  to  England  or  Scotland? — 1V«." 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  is  asked  : — 

*<IB030.  Ckmrmiou]  You  have  spoken  of  their  j^ting  back  from 
Dublin  ;  so  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  association,  or  any  com  • 
bination  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  sending  these  people  back  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  comoination ;  tueh  a  thing  hat  never  come  to 
my  knowUdse  ;  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  m  which  I  hafe 
seen,  I  think,  the  gnardiofu  tubscrihing  among  themteloes  in  order  to 
give  some  money  to  enable  a  party  to  return. 

S031.  To  send  him  back  immediately  ?-.*I  think  some  subscription 
has  been  made  up  tn  some  catet  of  peenOar  hardship ;  1  have  seen  the 
guardians  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  making  some 
small  collection  for  a  party,  but  that  has  been  very  rare. 

2032.  For  sending  him  off  immediatelv  back  again?— >Tes  ;  they 
did  not  admit  the  party  into  the  workhouse,  but  just  gave  some 
money  into  his  hand. 

20&  And  they  did  that  um>n  his  statament,  not  upon  any  com* 
munication  with  JBngland  ?--Yes. 

2034.  Mr.  O,  A.  llamiUonJ]  From  the  circumstances,  do  yoa  con- 
ceive  it  at  all  probable  that  the  object  of  making  this  subscription 
was  to  save  the  union  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  person,  or  merely 
from  humanity,  under  these  circumstances  of  the  case  ? — I  think  it 
was  humanity  which  was  the  motive." 

Constable  Doross  is  examined  as  to  the  motive  from  which 
members  of  the  Cork  Board  have  subscribed. — 

"  1363.  Mr.  MaguireJ]  Is  not  the  sympathy  of  the  magistrates  very 
frequently  actively  excited  by  the  statements  of  these  poor  ? — It  is ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  contribute  out  of  their  ovm  prioate  funds  to  seni 
some  of  those  people  bach ;  since  I  have  been  in  office  they  have  sent 
several  back. 

1364.  Are  there  any  pub&c funds  by  which  these  people  are  sent 
back  ? — None  whatever, 

1365.  Is  there  any  organised  system  of  re-transmission  ?— .JVo. 

1366.  Chairman,\  You  know  of  none? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1367.  Mr.  Maptire,"]  If  such  existed  in   Cork,   should  you  not 

know  of  it  ? — I  thmk  that  it  could  not  be  there  without  my  knowledge. 
•  •  •  •  •  •«  •• 

1372.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  the  magistrates  ever  send  back 
any  of  those  people  without  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  if 
they  were  sent  back,  thev  could  support  themselves  in  England  ?_ 
No,  they  would  not  semthem  bach, 

1373.  Would  they  not  consider  it  an  act  of  cruelty,  in  fact,  to  send 
them  back  ? — They  would ;  they  have  often  spoken  of  the  sufferings 
which  they  undergo  on  the  passage. 
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1374.  These  people  are  so  anxious  to  get  back  that  the;  are  quite 
willing  to  undergo  the  sufferings  again  ? — They  are." 

Mr.  Jameson^  a  member  of  the  Cork  Board,  is  quite  compe- 
tent to  speak  for  his  brother  goardians,  and  his  testimony  is 
conclusive  :— 

**  1314.  Mr.  Maguire.l  Is  it  only  tfi  extreme  cases  that  the 
guardians  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  to  provide  for  the 
retransmission  of  those  parties  ? — I  have  said  that  it  has  taken  place 
in  Jive  or  six  cases, 

1315.  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  more  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
excited  by  the  facts  of  the  cases  as  stated  by  the  paupers,  than  from 
a  desire  to  relieve  the  union  of  the  burthen  of  their  support? — 
Decidedly  from  a  feeling  of  sympathy, 

1316.  And  a  oesire  to  forward  the  helpless  members  of  families 
to  those  who  would  be  most  able  to  protect  them  ? — Decidedly,  and 
no  ether  feeling  whatsoever,** 

If  corroboration  were  necessary,  it  is  had  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  who  had 
been  previously  Master  of  the  Cort  Workhouse : — 

"  5628.  Mr.  Magmre.']  With  reference  to  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians,  whenever  any  of  its  members  combined  in  a  private 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  sending  over  a  person,  are  you  not  in 
a  position  to  say  tnat  their  motives  were  apparent  from  their 
language  ? — Yes. 

5629.  In  all  cases  whenever  there  has  been  a  collection  made, 
were  not  the  circumstances  closely  moestigated  by  the  gentlemen  who 
did  subscribe  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5630.  Are  you  not  in  a  position  to  say,  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  that  it  was  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  Tiot  from  the  mere 
desire  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper,  that  those  gentlemen  <ud  subscribe  to 
send  him  to  any  other  country  ? — I  do  not  say  it  was  from  a  selfish 
motive;  I  myself  think  it  UHisfrom  motives  of  humanity  that  theydiait; 
I  have  myself  subscribed,  and  I  know  that  my  own  motives  were  those 
of  humanity,*' 

Mr.  Cleaver,  of  the  West  Derby  Union,  might  deem  a 
transgression  of  this  kind  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Attorney 
General ;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  same  Eecording  Angel 
who  blotted  out  the  venial  error  of  mine  Uncle  Toby,  may 
display  a  similar  leniency  to  a  kindred  iniquity.  So  long 
as  the  poor  are  liable  to  be  torn  from  the  country  in  which 
they  have  formed  new  ties,  and  so  long  as  such  hardships  are 
inflicted  upon  them  as  those  which  the  law  now  permits,  so 
long  will  Uiere  be  found  men  fallible  enough  to  sin  against 
parish  propriety. 

Now  as  to  the  improvements  suggested,  supposing  the 
power   of   removing  the  Irish  to   be  retained,  ^  Sir  John 
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M'Neill,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sopervision,  would  thus 
amend  the  law  : — 

"  In  the  first  pl&ce,  we  shoDid  have  made  it  imperative  in  removiDg 
a  pauper  by  warrant,  that  he  should  be  accompanied  bj  a  responsible 
removing  officer  ;  by  a  man  responsible  for  his  proper  treatment,  who 
should  deliver  him  at  the  union  workhouse  of  the  localitv  to  which  he 
belonged.  I  should  have  objected  to  remove  him  to  what  he  stated 
was  his  native  place.  /  should  have  required  his  removal  to  ike  worh' 
house  of  the  umon  in  which  that  place  was  situated;  and  I  should  have 
asked  for  authoritv  to  demand  of  the  officers  of  that  workhouse  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  pauperis  havirtg  been  received*  I  should 
desire  that  it  should  be  required  of  the  persons  receiving  the 
pauper  to  have  him  examined  by  the  medical  officer  on  his 
arrival,  and  that  he  should  state  whether  or  not  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  indications  of  the  pauper's  having  suffered  in  his 
health  from  removal,  having  been  improperly  removed  as  regarded 
his  health.  I  would  desire  also  power  require  of  our  inspectorss 
before  removing  a  pauper,  to  give  to  a  union  in  England  or  in 
Ireland  the  same  notice  that  is  eiven  to  a  parish  in  Scotland.  I 
would  require  them  to  state  in  the  notice  the  day  on  which  they 
intended  to  remove  the  pauper,  giving  a  reasonable  interval  for 
objection  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  interposition  of  the  parties  to 
whom  the  paupmr  was  to  be  removed,  to  suspend  the  removal  by  an 
action  at  law,  if  they  thought  proper  to  apply  for  an  interdict 
against  the  removal.  I  would  then  require  tne  inspector  to  state 
the  time  of  removal  and  the  expected  or  anticipated  timeof  amval, 
and  I  would  make  it  imperative  upon  the  officers  of  the  union  work- 
house  where  the  pauper  was  delivered,  to  be  prepared  to  receive  him 
at  that  time,  and  to  subject  him  immediately  to  medical  examination, 
and  to  let  the  removing  officer  return  with  his  certificate  of  the 
pauper's  having  been  delivered  in  good  condition ;  that  is  to  say, 
delivered  in  such  a  condition  that  there  was  no  indication  of  his 
having  suffered  from  having  been  improperly  removed." 

Admitting  the  humanity  of  some  of  these  proposed  reforms, 
the  main  and  leading  suggestion  is — that  the  Irish  pauper 
should  be  removed,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  or  some  other 
person's  evidence,  to  the  union  of  his  alleged  birtb-place, 
whose  o£5cers  should  give  a  receipt  for  his  bodjr^  and  whose 
guardians  should  have  the  valuable  privilege  of  fighting  a 
splendid  legal  battle,  at  long  range,  either  with  the  Scotch 

Earish  removing  him,  or  the  magistrates  by  whose  decision 
e  is  removed.  The  scheme  has  something  plausible  in  it, 
for  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  Ivortb  Dublin  Board,  suggests  a 
like  improvement,  as  an  alternative — that  is,  in  case  the  law  is 
sternly  retained ;  but  he  is  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive 
the  danger  which  would  necessarily  result  from  its  being 
carried  into  execution.     He  is  asked  : — 
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'*  1660.  Chairman,']  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  present  law 
which  you  are  prepared  yourself  to  suggest  to  the  Committee,  as 
expedient  for  them  to  recommend  ? — it  appears  to  me  that>  if  the 
present  law  is  to  he  continued,  it  would  he  but  justice  to  the  rate- 
payers of  Dublin,  and  particularly  the  ports  where  people  are  sent 
to,  that  some  person  should  be  sent  over  in  charge,  and  that  that 
person  in  charge  should  deliver  those  people  to  the  union  to  which  they 
behng  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  conceal  from  the  Committee  that  I 
think  such  a  course  would  not  only  he  attended  with  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  English  ratepayers,  but  also,  I  think,  it  would  be  defeated 
very  frequently  indeed,  because  in  Ireland,  where  people  are  sent 
over  to  various  parts,  in  particular  districts,  the  same  name  prevails 
very  much,  and  they  might  take  a  party  over  to  a  particular  place 
and  nobody  might  know  anything  at  all  about  him.  The  registry  of 
births  I  believe  in  rather  deficient  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I 
think  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  proof  of  a 
person*s  birth,  provided  he  had  been  out  of  the  place  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  appears  to   me  that  there   would  be  very  great  diffictdties  in 

f  roving  the  place  to  which  a  party  ought  to  be  sent ;  it  would  involve, 
think,  more  expense  than  the  thing  would  be  worth  while,  and  there- 
fore It  is  that  I  think  it  would  be^r  better  to  do  away  with  the 
jystem  altogether,  and  to  relieve  a  poor  destitute  person  wherever  he 
is  found  destitute. 

1661.  Would  you  have  no  removals  at  all  then  from  England  ? — 
None, 

1664.  Would  it  be  any  improvement  on  the  existing  law  that 
parties  removed  from  Englana  or  Wales  should  be  sent  over  with 
the  depositions  which  were  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  be 
sent  to  the  nearest  port  as  at  present,  and  that  then  the  authorities 
of  that  port  should  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  cases,  and 
be  permitted  to  send  the  paupers  on  to  the  parish  or  union  to  which 
the^  belonged,  and  charge  the  expenses  of  such  removal  on  the 
parish  or  union  to  which  the  parties  might  belong  ? — I  think  that 
that  would  certainly  be  a  very  much  more  equitable  mode  than 
exists  at  present*  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  still  the  authorities 
of  those  Irish  ports  wouUlfind  a  great  difficulty  in  prating  that  a  party 
had  a  right  to  relief  in  any  union  in  Ireland;  that  is  to  say,  in  those 
cases,  of  which  there  are  many,  where  people  have  passed  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  in  England,  and  where  their  friends  have  alldis^ 
persed  and  have  emigrated,  or  something  or  another,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  fix  such  a  person's  cluxrgeabUily  upon  any 
one  union  ;  but  of  course  in  many  cases,  it  could  be  done,  no  doubt." 

The  proposition  is  put  to  Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner, 
whose  answer  is  most  important :— ~ 

"701.  Mr.  C.  Bruce*']  Do  not  you  think  that  the  injustice  to 
the  port  nught  be  remedied  with  great  justice  if  the  pauper  were 
sent  on  to  ^  parish  of  birth,  which  is  really  chargeable,  as  we  are 
in  Scotland,  to  give  relief  to  a  destitute  pauper  ? — ^Yes. 
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702.  Would  not  that  be  very  easily  applied  to  Ireland? — It  might 
be  very  easily  applied  to  Irelaod ;  but  you  Ufoutd  then  have  a  lam  of 
teUlement  and  removal.  It  would  practically  be  a  law  of  seiiicwteni 
by  birth,  and  the  port  atiihoritie$  would  remove.  There  must  be  the 
means  cf  redress  if  it  is  wrong  ;  there  must  be  the  power  ofappeai, 
and  we  should  have  a  system  of  removal  and  settlement  with  litigation 
established,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  in  Ireland  i  and  it 
would  interfere  very  much  with  our  general  rule,  which  we  are  very 
anxious  to  support  and  to  keep  strict,  namely,  that aperson  is  relicw- 
able  and  chargeable  wherever  he  becomes  destitute.  That  is  the  sort 
of  objection  which  occurs  to  me  against  that  remedy." 

That  the  difflcalty  is  not  to  be  obviated  by  copies  of  depo- 
sitions and  notices,  even  Mr.  Dore,  Assistant  Overseer,  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  seems  to  be  of  opinion : — 

'*7453.  Chairman.'\  There  is  one  point  in  which,  at  present, 
vou  are  aware  that  the  practice  in  dealmg  with  an  English  pauper 
Is  different  from  that  in  dealing  with  an  Irish  or  Scotch  pauper, 
as  to  giving  notice  to  the  parties  to  whom  he  is  going,  that  he  is 
about  to  be  removed  ? — Tes. 

7454.  What  do  you  say  about  that;  would  it  be  practicable? — 
/  think  not ;  the  distance  is  so  great,  thai  the  difficulty  would  be  very 
great  to  search  out  the  settlemerU  in  Ireland*' 

Mr.  Dore  gives  a  more  detailed  reply  to  the  following 

question: — 

7481.  « Sir  R.  Ferguson.]  Would  there  beany  difficulty  io 
sending  a  copy  of  the  deDositions  previously  to  the  union  to  which 
these  persons  say  that  tney  belong  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  give  them 
notice  that  such  a  family  claims  to  belong  to  them  ?— -The  onW 
difficulty  1  see  is  the  expense  and  Utigaiion  io  which  U  might  lesuL 
We  are  obliged  to  take  the  statements  of  these  persons,  wOSout  any 
inquiry  as  to  where  they  were  bom;  U  is  not  possible  to  be  withiu  our 
knowledg  ewhere  they  were  bom ;  we  are  obliged  to  take  their  sUie^ 
meuts  without  making  any  inquijy.  That  is  not  the  ease  with  an 
Eofflish  pauper ;  we  can  get  his  statement  corroborated  by  other 


That  the  Scotch  member  who  asks  the  following  questions 
of  Mr.  Tnbbs,  the  Marylebone  officer,  sees  no  difficnlty  what- 
ever in  compelling  the  Guardians  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  or  Cork, 
to  make  out  the  birth-place  of  a  Monaghan,  Wexford,  or 
Kerry  pauper,  is  perfectly  clear ;  not  so  however  Mr.  Tubbs, 
who  decUnes  giving  any  decided  opinion  upon  the  point,  and 
wisely  intimates  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  different  idea 
as  to  its  justice  at  both  sides  of  the  Channel : — 

'*7225.  Mr.  Archibald  HasHe.'}  Do  not  you  think  that  if  such  a 
law  passed,  the  moment  an  Irishman  was  sent  to  any  place  in  Ireland, 
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he  should  be  maintained  hp  the  nort  to  which  ke  was  teni  till  they 
found  out  they  parish  to  which  he  oelonged  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  state. 

7226.  He  being  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  the^  knowing  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  being  better  acquainted  with  the  process 
by  which  the  parish  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  do  not  you 
think  that  bypiacing  the  onus  of  Jindins  the  parish  upon  thejirst  and 
nearest  port  in  Ireland^  it  woi:dd  be  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  transmission  of  the  pauper?— 7^  English  union  might  consider 
so,  bui  I  think  the  Irishman  would  differ  very  widely, 

7227*  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  the  most  jutt  way? — I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say.'* 

The  grand  basis  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  consists  of  two  prin- 
ciples— ^that  destitution  gives  an  indefeasible  right  to  relief ; 
and  that  wherever  the  destitution  occurs,  there  it  should  be 
relieved.  There  is  no  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland^  and  yet 
the  Irish  law  has  been  submitted  to  the  severest  tests^ 
and  has  stood  tiie  trial  successfully.  Mr.  Power  is  a  high 
authority  upon  this  point : — 

"760.  Mr.  Ball.}  It  has  been  found  possible  to  work  the  poor 
law  at  a  time  when  the  relief  given  was  very  considerable  indeed, 
without  anv  provisions  for  removing  the  poor  ? — Yes;  it  has  worked, 
on  the  whole,  I  think,  well,  with  very  little  tmpedimeni  or  obfeetion  on 
that  score. 

7B1.  And  you  would  regard  any  system  of  removal  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  as  likely  to  injure  the  operation  of  a  law  which  has  worked 
well  upon  the  whole  ? — Tes ;  /  think  it  would  impede  the  due  admsnis- 
tration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

813.  Mr.  Ma^mre,']  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  neonsary  opera^ 
tion  of  such  a  law  would  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and 
litigation,  which  would  interfere  with  the  beneficial  operation  of 
the  law  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  introduce  a  settlement  in 
Ireland.'' 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  thus  speaks  of  the  Irish 
system  :— 

"The  Irish  Poor-law  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  on  admirabie 
system.  It  works  with  great  ease,  now  that  it  is  merely  called  upon  to 
meet  the  ordinary  pauperism  of  the  country,  and  has  not  imposed 
upon  it  a  task,  which  it  was  never  calculated  to  Ailfil,  namely,  the 
meeting  a  famine  and  a  pestilence.  The  rates  in  the  union  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  I  believe  I  can  say  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  very  large  number  of  the  unions  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  are 
gradutUly  decreasing ;  and  certainly  I  feel  that  in  my  district  tiie 
poor-l  aw  taxation  is  becoming  so  moderate  as  to  make  me  think 
that  if  a  system  similar  to  ours  was  adopted  in  England^  the 
expenditure  for  poor  relief  would  diminish  in  an  equal  ^propertian/' 
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Mr.  Lindsay  bears  testimony  to  the  good  feeling  existing 

between  the  Irish  anions,  and  gives  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  a  law  of  settlement  into  Ireland  : — 

"  1737.  Mr.  Maguire.]  I  was  particularly  stmck  with  an  answer 
which  you  gave  to  this  effect,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  com- 
municate between  one  Irish  Board  and  another  for  the  purpose 
either  of  explanation  or  redreu, — is  that  the  fact  at  the  present 
moment? — 1  understood  the  question  put  to  me  to  be  about  an? 
poor  people  that  might  belong  to  another  union,  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

1738.  Generally  speaking,  in  fact,  there  is  a  mmt  friendly  feeHng 
between  the  different  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  ? — Fery 
much  so  indeed. 

1739.  There  is  no  litigation  between  them? — Not  the  sUghtett  that 
I  know  of. 

1740.  If  a  Law  of  Settlement  were  established  in  the  countryt 
would  not  it  give  rise  to  litigation  in  Ireland,  as  it  has  given  rise  to 
litigation  in  England  ? — I  think  eo. 

1741.  And  you  would  be  very  sorrj  to  see  that  good  feeling 
which  at  present  exists  done  away,  as  it  would  be? — Very  sony 

Were  it  necessary,  we  might  multiply  testimony  in  proof 
of  the  evils  which  questions  of  disputed  settlement  entail 
upon  parishes  iu  England  and  Scotland — how  there  are  whole 
libraries  consisting  of  decisions^  made  and  unmade,  established 
and  reversed,  and  how  the  worst  possible  feeling  is  engendered 
by  these  contemptible  but  costly  squabbles;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  glimpse,  which  we  venture  to 
anticipate  will  be  quite  sufScient  for  those  who  love  peace  and 
economy,  and  who  have  no  peculiar  taste  for  that  profitless 
diversion,  throwing  away  good  money  after  bad. 

One  witness  will  suffice  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Gordon  : — 


Sir  J.  Young."]  Supposing  the  law  gives  the  power  to  re- 
cover, can  it  be  set  in  motion  without  costs,  or  liability  to  costs,  on 
the  part  of  the  party  complaining  ? — Certainly  not  ;  they  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  engage  in  the  litigation.  Questions  of  settlement 
as  between  parish  and  parish  in  Scotland  are  a  very  fertile  source  of 
litigation  ;  in  fact,  the  consideration  arising  from  that  has  been  one 
circumstance,  which  has  almost  forced,  I  may  saj,  upon  several  per- 
sons who  have  watched  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  question,  now 
far  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  repeal  the  law  of  settlement,  wiUi  the 

view  of  getting  rid  of  all  those  questions. 

•  **•••  ••* 

4641.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Tou  say  that  the  question  of  settlement  is 
very  easily  decided ;  would  you  be  astonished  to  hear  that  there 
were  1,100  or  1,200  cases  of  disputed  settlement  last  year  in 
ScotUnd  ? — I  should  not  be  surprised  at  aiL* 
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Mr.  Power  is  asked : 

*♦  782.  Mr.  Ball.'i  With  reference  to  any  possible  amendment  in 
the  system  of  appeals,  would  the  common  expense  on  appeals  be  very 
heavy  ?---A8  r^ards  the  appeals  between  England  and  Ireland,  the 
proposition  put  to  me  of  giving  notice  before  the  removal  would 
materially  diminish  the  risk  of  that. 

783.  But  an  Irish  Board  of  Guardians  could  not  protect  them- 
selves against  a  possible  illegal  removal,  without  either  enipfoying  a 
person  in  EngJand^  or  sending  a  per  ton  from  Ireland  to  England^  to 
make  inqtiiries  and  to  examine  into  the  case  ? — iVb,  they  could  not, 

784.  Would  not  that  cause  a  very  connderaUe  expense  ? — It  would 
cause  expense." 

Now  the  ''notice  before  removar*  is  required  by  law  to  be 
given,  and  is  given,  by  the  parish  removing  to  the  parish  re- 
moved to ;  and  yet  the  cost  of  a  parish  appeal  has  reached 
the  enormous  sum  here  stated  bj  Mr.  Lumlej,  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  :  — 

*'  288.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  litigation  between 
two  parijihes  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  one  pauper  costing 
100/.? — Certainly'  I  have  had  occasion  to  have  bills  relative  to 
parish  appeals  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  costs  have  beenybr 
more  than  100/. 

289.  What  were  they? — At  this  moment,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  I  can  remember  a  case  in  which  the  costs  were  350//' 

The  Irish  must  be  a  far  more  litigious  race  than  they  have 
been  represented  to  be,  if  they  ambition  the  glory  of  defending  a 
mess  of  porridge  at  so  splendid  a  cost  as  850^.     . 

It  was  admitted  by  some  of  the  English  witnesses  that 
considerable  hardship  must  be  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  their 
being  sent  across  the  Channel  in  the  winter  months ;  but  when 
one  of  those  candid  witnesses  (Mr.  T.  Evans)  was  asked, 
whether  the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  not  sending  them  over  in 
the  winter  season  would  not  be  an  effectual  cure  of  the  evil  P 
his  answer  was  — "  Yes,  that  would  be  an  effectual  cure  for 
winter,  but  we  could  not  submit  to  that  at  all" 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  neither  an  English  nor  a  Scotch 
parish  would  voluntarily  submit  to  suffer  the  slightest 
inconvenience  out  of  sympathy  or  compassion  for  the  irish- 
bom  poor,  still  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  adhering  to'  the  law  of 
removal,  they  entail  on  themselves  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
namely,  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of  malignant  dis- 
ease. 

<■  6440.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Dr.  Alison  has  stated,  that  the  threat  of 
65 
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removal  operates  injuriouslyy  inasmuch  as  people  who  are  sick  are 
afraid  to  apply  for  relief,  and  that  fetfer  is  generated  in  those  poor 
localitiei  ;  That  applies  to  Scotland  ;  but  might  not  the  same  apply 
to  any  large  totm  in  England^ — Yes  i  and  £  mention  that  in  refer, 
ence  to  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  they  June  had 
fever  in  Manchester  ever  since  1847,  when  the  power  of  remowd  teas 
extensively  applied,  and  a  great  many  people,  rather  than  be  removed, 
remained  in  wretchedness,  and  disease  was  generated,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  the  ease" 

Having  thus  stated,  with  as  much  falness  as  oar  space  would 
fairly  admit  of,  the  nature  of  the  law,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
administered,  the  hardships  which  are  necessarily  consequent 
upon  its  operations,  the  serious  evils  which  it  injQicts  on  the 
individual  and  the  community,  the  inestimable  value  of 
that  labour  which  it  tends  to  fetter  and  restrict,  and  the  im- 
practicable  and  dangerous  character  of  the  amendments  sug- 
gested with  a  view  to  its  improvement — we  now  come  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  it  may  be  safely  repealed. 

Mr.  Pashley,  a  witness  as  impartial  as  intelligent,  thus  empha- 
tically declares  his  belief  in  the  perfect  safety-  as  well  as 
justice  of  doing  away  with  the  power  of  removing  Irish  poor : — 

•*  6393.  Chairman.']  With  respect  to  the  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  the 
present  law,  I  asked  you  before  whether  you  had  fbrmed  an  opinion  as 
to  how  far  it  was  practicable  and  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  power 
of  removal  ? — I  think  it  might  he  done  away  with,  with  perfect  safety, 
and  I  think  if  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  it 
had  now  been  proposed  to  remove  the  Irish,  ia  the  present  condition 
of  the  two  countries,  the  proposition  would  have  been  scouted  through- 
out the  whole  country  by  every  person  whose  opinion  was  worth  listening 
to,  I  know  it  is  very  different  when  you  have  the  thing  existing,  and 
a  parish  officer  has  been  asked  to  deal  with  the  Irish  in  a  certain  way ; 
he  looks  upon  doing  away  with  removal  as  a  thing  which  would  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  system.  I  think,  myself,  that  it  may  be  abolished 
with  perfect  safely,  and  that  the  alterations  in  the  law  which  would 
be  needed  on  its  abolition  are  obvious  and  simple;  but  some  would 
be  needed,  no  doubt. 

6394.  Your  original  view,  I  think,  was  not  quite  consistent  with 
this,  as  expressed  in  your  work  on  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws? — I 
was  there  dealing  with  the  removal  of  the  English  poor.  I  had  not 
attended  specially  to  the  question  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  therefore  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  about  it.  I  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary just  to  say  a  word  in  passing,  and  I  said  in  an  obiter,  'The 
removal  of  the  Irish  may  be  retained.*  Now,  although  I  proposed 
to  abolish  entirely  the  law  of  settlement  and  the  removal  of  the 
English  poor,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  matter  of 
convenience  in  certain  cases,  I  knew  that  there  was  generally  a  ten* 
dency  to  oppose  it ;  that  the  great  benefit  of  it  would  be  felt  in  the 
agricultural  districts  in  the  first  instance ;  and  therefore  from  a  wish 
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aot  to  deal  with  the  two  questionfly  and  thinking  that  the  Irish  re» 
movals  might  be  retained  at  all  events,  I  made  the  observation  that 
they  might  be  retained.  My  attention  was  very  earnestly  called  to 
the  matter  by  Lord  Monteagle  in  a  letter  of  great  length  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  and  by  one  or  two  other  persons,aDd  I  at  once,  upon  certain  facts 
being  drawn  to  my  attention,  thought  that  /  was  clearly  wrong,  and 
immediately  sud  so.  Dr.  Allison's  pamphlet,  on  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  estabiuhed  thia  conclusion  im  my  own  mind,  that 
every  argumenit  or  nearly  so^  which  applies  to  the  question  of  removing 
the  English  poor,  applies  also  to  the  question  qf  removing  the  Irish*  It 
is  reasoning  about  what  a  good  many  people  think  is  now  established 
bv  the  different  inquiries  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject, 
that  you  ought  not  to  do  away  with  the  removal  of  the  English  poor 
without  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  ought  not  to  remove 
the  Irish.  I  may  mention  the  ground  which  is  taken  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  is  generally  referred  to  in  discussing  this  question  of 
removing  the  poor,  that  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  to  remove  a  man 
from  a  place  where  he  is  desirous  of  exercising  his  industry  and  comes 
to  exercise  it,  and  where  he  may  have  exercised  it  for  half  his  life  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  on  the  ground  of  justice,  to  distinguish 
between  the  one  ease  and  the  other.  At  all  events  it  would  be  at  least 
asjusi,  if  you  carried  out  that  principle,  to  put  a  Welshman  under  the 
same  law  as  an  Irishman,  and  to  draw  a  line  round  Wales,  and  say  thai 
you  would  remove  every  Welshman  to  Wales,  although  you  abolished  the 
law,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  English  poor" 

Mr.  Pashley  jastly  considers  that  there  are  causes  in  operation 
in  Ireland  which  must  necessarily  tend  to  absorb  a  greater 
amount  of  labour^  and  compel  those  who  require  that  labour  to 
remunerate  it  more  liberally  than  they  have  done  hitherto  : — 

"  6343.  Mr.  Maguire,\  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  wages 
will  steadily  improve  in  Ireland ;  does  tne  operation  of  the  encumber- 
ed Estates  Act  enter  into  your  calculation? — Most  undoubtedly, 
anything  which  tends  to  the  better  administration  of  property, 
must  tend  to  the  diminution  of  nauperism.  You  have  in  Ireland  such 
a  total  want  of  property,  ana  such  an  immense  number  of  people, 
that  you  have  an  exaggeration  of  the  evib  which  exist  in  very  many 
other  countries. 

6438.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  change  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  £13,000,000  from  the  hands  of  encumbered  proprietors 
to  those  of  unencumbered  persons,  must  have  a  great  efiect  upon 
employment? — Certainly  ;  I  not  only  think  so,  but  I  think  that  it  is  an 
opinion  in  which  every  person  who  has  considered  serfotuly  the  main 
principles  on  which  the  weffare  of  society  depends,  and  of  political 
economy^  must  fully  concur  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

6439.  Oonsidering  how  long  the  farmers  of  Ireland  have  adhered 
to  their  practice  of  giving  their  labourers  such  very  miserable  wages 
as  6<i.  a  day,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  the  increase  of  those  wa^es  to  68. 
a  week,  as  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Poor-  Law  Commissioners, 
indicates  such  a  change  as  would  give  rise  to  very  great  hope  for 
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the  future  ?-»/  think  to  ;  and  that  arueiinpari  /ram  what  you  have 
just  mentioned,  and  in  part  from  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
labour  population.  There  is  a  smaller  number  of  hands  to  find  work 
for  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
a  labourer,  and  he  must  be  paid.** 

This  increase  in  the  rate  of  Irish  wages  is  r^arded  by 
Englishmen  with  very  just  disdain,  though  they  unwisely 
overlook  its  importance  as  an  indication  of  a  better  state  of 
things  for  the  future.  It  is  in  somewhat  of  this  spirit  that 
the  Earl  of  Donoughraore  is  asked  : — 

**  2300.  Sir  G.  Grey,"]  While  that  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages 
remains  in  a  large  district  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  that  there  will  be 
still  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  come  toEogland  for 
employment? — /  think  not;  I  think  that  the  whole  aspirations  of  the 
people  are  turned  towards  America,  and  that  they  come  to  England 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  temporary  expedient  only.*' 

If  the  able-bodied  poor  of  Ireland  are  not  likely  to  go 
in  any  great  numbers  to  England  for  employment,  it  is  less  likely 
that  any  number  of  Irish  poor  will  go  there  for  workhouse 
relief;  and  yet  this  is  the  deep-rooted  apprehension  which 

Eosscsses  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  parish  authorities  of  Eng- 
ind  and  Scotland.  With  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  this 
apprehension,  his  Lordship  is  asked  : — 

"2327.  Mr.  Magwre.'\  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  probable  that  any  large  number  of  persons  will  go 
from  Ireland  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  begeing  ? — Certainly 
not ;  the  object  with  which  they  go  is  uniformly,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  of  obtaining  employment ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that,  when  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  man  are  so  much 
higher  in  England  than  they  are  in  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  I 
live,  they  should  go  for  employment.  As  to  going  for  begging,  I 
utterly  disbelieve  it.  Persons  may  have  gone  for  begging  in  the 
time  of  the  famine,  when  the  whole  country  was  disorganised  ;  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  person  going  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  begging." 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commis.siouer : — 

<*  677.  Mr.  Mnguire,"]  Taking  all  those  circumstances  into  con* 
t\dierdX\0Uf  ptUting  yourself  in  the  position  of  an  Englishman^  do  you 
think  there  is  really  any  danger  of  a  further  influx  of  Irish  paupers 
into  this  country  ? — /  should  not  fear  any  inconvenience  from  it  ai  all 
if  I  was  a  ratepayer  at  Liverpool.** 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Insjector : — 

*'  2089.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  st  ate  of  the  country,  should 
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yon  dread  any  influx  of  Irsh  paupers  into  this  country  in  future  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  decidedly ;  certainly  not  from  the  part  of  Ireland 
with  which  I  am  connected.*' 

Mr.  Barrington,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Limerick  Union  : — 

"  2561.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Will  you  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  an 
English  ratepayer^  and  give  a  conscientious  answer  to  the  Committee ; 
if  the  law  of  removal  were  done  away  with,  would  you  have  any  fear, 
firom  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  Irish  poor  going  over  to  England  ? — No  fear  whatever  ;  I 
am  quite  satitfied  there  would  not  be ;  if  they  were  able  to  leave  the 
country  at  all,  it  is  not  to  England  t/tat  they  would  go,** 

Mr.  Power  thinks  that  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  vagrancy,  and  the  application  of  the  workhouse  test, 
would  be  a  sufficient  protection.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  he  says  :— 

**  617.  Chairman.]  In  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  removal,  you 
have  stated  that  you  consider  that  stringent  provisions  should  be 
made  against  paupers  coming  over  from  Ireland  to  England  ? — 
Against  destitute  persons  coming  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  relief  there. 

618.  How  would  you  suggest  the  means  of  establishing  a  test  to 
distinguish  parties  coming  over  for  relief,  and  parties  coming  over 
for  work  ? — It  must  be  for  the  convicting  magistrate  to  judge,  under 
the  circumstances,  in  whatever  form  the  offence  was  defined  ;  I 
cannot  think  of  any  better  words  than  saying,  that  they  come  over 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  relief  and  it  would  be  then  for  the 
convicting  magistrate  to  say  whether  they  had  come  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  relief." 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  workhouse  test,  Lord 
Donoughmore  is  asked : — 

"  2278.  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,']  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  if 
the  workhouse  test  was  rigidly  applied  in  Eng^land,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  Irish  paupers  from  coming  to  England  for 
the  purpose  oi obtaining  reliej^ — Certainly  I  do,'* 

Mr.  Pasliley  has  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  efficacy. 
His  answer  is  also  most  valuable  in  reference  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  Irish « 

'•  6406.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  stricter  system  which 
they  have  in  the  Irish  workhouses,  and  the  absence  of  out-door  relief, 
operate  generally  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor,  making  them  dread 
removal  to  Ireland  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  that,  I  would  remind  the 
Committee  of  the  inquries  of  Mr.  George  Nicholls,  who  was  a  Poor* 
law  Commissioner,  and  who  made*  the  three  reports  on  which  the 
first  Irish  Poor- Law  was  founded.     Mr.  Nicholls  was  at  great  pains, 
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before  that  system  was  adopted}  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  a 
workhouse  was  upon  an  Irishman,  and  his  inquiries  were  all  inJBngland. 
I  have  found,  when  I  have  cross-questioned  parochial  officers  upon 
it  (1  say  cross-questioned,  because  one  does  not  always  get  the  full 
information  on  the  first  questionj,  that  the  Irish  dread  the  workhouse 
more  than  the  English ;  when  I  have  asked  mv  informant  as  to 
giving  up  the  power  of  removal,  '  SuppoHing  you  adminis- 
tered your  workhouse  test  in  every  case  where  you  suspected  that  a 
roan  could  do  something  for  himself  and  would  not^  he  oeing  an  idle 
lazy  fellow,  who  did  not  deserve  relief,  what  do  you  think  would 
be  the  effect  ?'  he  has  said,  '  If  you  could  bring  htm  into  the  work- 
house, it  would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  sending  him  to  Ireland,'  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  difference  to  the  Irish  would  be  the  same ; 
jMr.  NichoUs  in  1834  and  1835  thought  an  Irishman  juti  su  relwdeaU 
to  enter  an  English  workhouse  as  an  English  pauper  ;  it  is  not  merely  the 
dietary,  because  that  probably  is  a  good  deal  better  than  he  would  get 
out  of  it,  but  there  is  a  precise  order  and  discipline  which  is  kept  up, 
which  is  extremely  irksome  to  people  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  I  have  no  doubt  myself,  that  the  workhouse 
test  where  you  have  a  workhouse  would  be  amply  sufficient,** 

The  fact  is^  there  is  no  adequate  Workhouse  accommoda- 
tion in  any  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  suitable  to  the 
necessities  of  those  who  have  a  just  if  not  a  legal  claim  upon 
their  assistance  ;  and  in  Scotland,  such  accommodation  is  ab- 
solutely insufficient,  as  witness  the  replies  given  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Supervision  : — 

"  3052.  Chairman,']  In  what  number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  have 
you  workhouses,  in  point  of  fact? — We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
Scotland,  26  workhouses  in  operation. 

3053.  Out  of  how  many  parishes  ? — These  workhouses  are  86me 
of  them  workhouses  of  combinations  of  parishes ;  the  number  of 
parishes  that  have  poorhouses,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  is 
62,  and  when  the  poorhouses  now  in  progpreas  are  completed,  the 
number  will  be  88. 

3054.  What  is  your  total  number  of  parishes  in  Scotland  ?-^ 
Eight  hundred  ana  eighty-two. 

3055.  Then  there  are  about  800  that  have  none  ?^There  are  Just 
about  one  in  ten  that  have  them," 

Contrast  this  with  the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  as  stated  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Power : — 

841.  **  Mr.  Moguirc,']  How  many  unions  are  there  established  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  ? — One  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

842.  How  many  were  there  in  1847  ? — One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one. 

843.  Therefore,  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  provision  to  meet  an 
emergency  than  there  was  in  1847  ?^-YeB  ;  there  is  a  larger  amount 
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of  workhouse  accommodation ;  the  pnsent  aeeotnmodalion  it  about 
dotibled, 

844.  Union  workhouses  are  much  larger  than  they  were ;  they 
have  been  extended,  have  they  not  inmost  cases? — The  original 
worhhoutes  have  been  extended  in  almost  all  cases, 

845.  And  they  are  much  nearer  to  each  other,  and  more  accessible 
to  the  poor  ? — Yes,  the  area  of  the  unions  is  less  than  it  was,** 

Lord  Donoughmore  thus  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
capability  of  the  Poor  Law  to  meet  a  great  national  emergency 
such  as  that  of  the  Famine,  and  also  the  probability  of  Ireland 
being  afflicted  with  the  same  curse  within  a  century  :-^ 

**  2343.  Chairnusn*']  Tou  had  a  set  of  new  workhouses,  too,  all  over 
the  country,  had  you  not  ? — We  had ;  there  is  one  workhouse  at 
least  in  every  union.  By  the  Poor-law  Act  we  have  the  power  of 
increasing  our  accommodation  indefinitely  as  we  find  occasion  for 
it. 

2344.  Mr,  Masuire,']  The  country,  then,  is  in  a  better  position  to 
meet  any  extraordinary  emergency  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
famine,  so  far  as  poor-law  relief  is  regarded?— I  must  always 
protest  against  the  poor-law  in  any  country  being  called  upon  to 
meet  extraordinary  emergencies.  I  think  that  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  was  made  m  calling  upon  the  Irish  poor-law  system,  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  famine.  1  believe 
that  the  present  Irish  poor-law  system  is  nearly  as  perfect  an  organi- 
sation  as  we  can  have  for  the  relief  of  ordinary  destitution ;  but  I 
should  be  very  sorry,  if  it  please  Providence  again  to  afflict 
Ireland  with  such  a  famine  as  we  had  in  1846  and  1847,  to  trust  to 
the  poor-law  organisation  alone  for  its  relief. 

2345.  Sir  O.  Grey,']  Then  you  think  that  in  the  event  of  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  emergency,  there  would  still  be,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfect  system  of  poor-law  administration  in  Ireland,  a 
great  riskperhaps  of  an  influx  of  paupers  into  Liverjjool  ? — I  do  not, 

2346.  Tour  Lordship  is  aware  that  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that 
within  three  months  in  1847,  130,000  Irish  paupers  were  landed  at 
Liverpool.  In  the  event,  inoprobable  we  hope,  of  any  such  emer* 
gency  arising  again,  if  the  poor-law  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  Ireland, 
what  other  around  of  confidence  is  there  that  a  large  number  of 
paupers  would  not  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief,  so  as  to  overwhelm  the  workhouse  accommodation  of  any 
place  like  Liverpool  ? — ^I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not 
contemjdate  such  a  horrible  contingency  as  such  another  famine  in 
Ireland  as  we  had  in  1846  and  1847  ;  I  do  not  think  that  Providence 
generally  afflicts  the  same  country  with  such  a  curse  twice  in  the  same 
century.  But  the  bearing  of  my  last  answer  was  simply  this,  that 
I  think  that  further  measures  would  be  required  i/'such  a  calamity 
did  recur.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  measures  would  be  adopted, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  experience  which  our  failures  in  the 
late  famine  have  given  us,  would  enable  us  to  adopt,  and  to  add, 
in  fact,  to  the  present  poor-law   system,  suck  an  efficient  system  of 
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relief  at  would  render  it  perfecUy  unnecetsary  for  the  poor  to  lease 

the  country, 

2347.  Mr.  Maguire.l^  When  ^our  Lordship  says  that  it  is  not 
likelj  that  such  &  horrible  contingency  would  again  arise,  of  course 
jou  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  diminution  of  the  poor 
population  of  the  country,  do  you  not  ? — That  ha»  diminished 
especially ;  and  while  the  poor  have  diminislied^  the  persons  iu  eas^ 
circuvi  >  /  a nces  ha  ve  proporthnably  increased. " 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  few 
reasons  why,  in  our  honest  and  conscientious  judgment,  no 
such  state  of  things  as  we  had  cause  to  deplore  from  1846  to 
1850,  can  ever  again  be  witnessed  in  this  country — or  at  least 
within  the  next  half  century;  a  period  sufficiently  remote 
to  satisfy  the  most  nervously  apprehensive  English  or 
Scotch  parish  official. 

To  be  able  to  comprehend,  in  any  degree,  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  that  great  national  calamity,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bear  certain  facts  in  mind, — that  iu  the  year  46-47,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  must  have  been  much  nearer  to  nine  than  eight 
millions  of  souls ;  that  the  entire  social  fabric  was  rotten  at  its 
very  foundation ;  and  that  it  owed  its  temporary  uprightness 
to  that  most  uncertain  of  all  supports — the  potato.  Upon  this 
frail  root,  Hable  to  every  atmospheric  influeuce,  and  bearing 
within  it  the  ready  elements  of  decay,  almost  every  interest  and 
class  in  Ireland  rested  in  blind  and  fatal  confidence,  and  did  so 
notwithstanding  tliat  terrible  warnings  had  been  given  in  pre- 
vious disasters.  With  the  aid  of  this  feeble  but  abundant 
esculent,  the  landlord,  who  had  inherited  debts  as  well  as 
acres,  was  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and,  by  an  oc- 
casional tigliteniug  of  the  screw  on  his  tenants,  just  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  who  for  years  past  enjoyed  by  far  the 
best  part  of  his  estate.  The  potato  satisfied  the  claim  of  the 
mortgagee  and  the  incumbrancer,  and  kept  the  bailiff  and  the 
sheriff's  officer  from  the  door  of  the  "great  house/'  To  the 
tenant,  it  was  next  to  everything :  it  fed  his  cattle,  his  pigs,  his 
poultry ;  it  fed  his  family  and  his  servants ;  it  mainly  helped 
to  pay  his  rent ;  it  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  screw 
to  which,  oftentimes,  the  necessities  rather  than  the  will  of  his 
landlord  subjected  him  ;  and,  it  must  be  said,  it  abo  afforded 
him  the  means  of  putting  the  screw  upon  the  most  numerous 
and  most  helpless  of  all  classes  in  the  community — the  agricul- 
tu;c*I  labourers,  of  whom  it  was  justly  said,  that  they  were  the 
worst  fed,  the  worst  clad,  and  the  worst  housed  of  any  similar 
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class  in  Europe.  With  a  rare  exception,  these  latter  depended 
nearly  altogether,  for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their 
families,  upon  the  produce  of  the  acre  or  half  acre  of  ^^  garden" 
which  they  rented,  or  were  allowed  in  part  payment  of  the 
scanty  wages  then  universally  given.  With  the  produce  of  this 
"  bit  of  garden,^'  they  paid  the  rent  of  their  cabin,  where  the 
cabin  was  not  included  in  their  agreement  with  the  farmer,  and 
reared  a  pig  and  a  few  fowl,  and  thus  struggled  on,  happy  and 
contented  if  they  could  procure  two  meals  a-day  of  their 
favourite  food,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  skimmed  milk,  or 
rarely  made  more  palatable  by  a  salt  herring  or  morsel  of  dried 
ling ;  and  if  they  could  purchase  "  the  makings"  of  a  Sunday 
suit  for  themselves  and  ''the  good  woman/'  to  do  fitting  honour 
to  the  Lord's  Day. 

It  was  upon  a  people  so  circumstanced  that  the  terrible  blow 
of '46,  '47,  and  '4S  fell  with  crushing  force  and  appalling 
consequences.  The  prop  of  the  whole  social  edifice  crumbled 
away  in  rottenness,  and  down  tumbled  all  those  interests  of 
which  it  was  the  temporary  support.  It  was  in  '47-'48  that 
ruin  and  despair  were  at  their  height.  The  food  of  millions,  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  with  it 
their  means  of  existence.  The  farmer  and  the  cottier  dug 
their  fields  and  their  gardens  in  vain, — the  turned-up  earth 
revealed  either  bulbs  as  diminutive  as  playing-marbles,  or  a 
heap  of  offensive  rottenness.  The  world  knows  the  awful 
result  of  this '  calamitous  blight.  The  population  became  the 
prey  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  one  as  deadly  as  the  otber. 
All  the  bonds  of  society  were  loosed,  and  the  nation  drifted 
wildly  to  and  fro,  full  of  terror  and  despair.  The  country  rushed 
upon  the  town,  and  thousands  fled  in  dismay  from  the  shores 
of  an  island,  over  which  a  visible  curse  seemed  suspended. 
Death  was  everywhere — in  the  cabin,  in  the  hovel,  on  the 
road-side,  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  ditch.  If  a  horse  shied  at 
some  object  on  the  highway,  it  was  probably  at  a  mouldering 
corpse — no,  afleshless  skeleton — the  miserable  remains  of  some 
poor  wretch  who  had  failed  to  drag  his  emaciated  frame  any  far- 
ther, and  had  yielded  up  his  soul  to  God  beneath  the  canopy 
of  a  frowning  heaven.  If  a  number  of  people  obstructed  the 
pathway  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  it  was  a  gaunt  man  or  wasted 
woman  that  was  dying  of  hunger,  that  was  actually  drawing 
the  last  breath  in  the  presence  of  an  awe-struck  crowd.  Yawn- 
ing pits,  not  graves,  were  opened — and  into  these,  as  in  Naples 
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or  in  London,  when  tbcse  cities  were  stricken  with  the  Plague, 
were  flung  the  bodies  of  father,  mother,  children ;  for  those 
whom  hunger  spared,  pestilence  slew.  The  workhouses  were 
choked,  and  so  were  their  grave-yards ;  for  thousands  came 
in  to  die — to  secure  to  their  mortal  remains  the  decency  of 
Christian  sepulture— a  Cbw  frail  planks  tacked  together,  and  a 

f)auper's  burial  place  I  At  least  they  were  saved  from  the 
angs  of  the  starving  dog,  and  that  was  mach.  In  such  a 
moment,  who  could  give  employment  to  the  labouring  poor  ? — 
Not  the  gentleman  in  his  domain,  for  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  already  ruined— *not  the  farmer;  for  where 
was  he  to  find  food,  or  money  to  buy  it  ?  And  so  the  labour- 
ing population  was  imperfectly  reheved  by  doles  of  meal,  or 
employed  by  Government  on  works  which  were  as  fatal  to 
thousands  as  they  were  profitless  to  the  country.  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  was  a  rush  to  other  countries  ? — that 
Irish  misery  made  itself  known  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
that  its  cry  was  heard  even  in  the  squares  of  London  ? 
Statistics  do  not  at  all  times  give  an  accnratenotion  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  people;  but  we  feel  satisfied  we  have  at  our  oommand 
such  figures  as  will  not  only  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  horrors  of  the  past,  but  satisfy  his  mind  at  least 
upon  one  point — at  which  we  confess  we  steadily  aim, — that  a 
future  pauper ''  rush"  to  England  or  Scotland  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. We  may  remark,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
worst  had  passed  with  the  year  1847,  as  it  was  only  in  that  year 
the  worst  began.  We  shall  give  the  official  returns  of  the 
number  of  persons  relieved,  in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  in  the 
years  1848  and  1849— 

1848  1849 


In-door     .     .    .    610,463      .     .     .     932,284 
Out-door  .     .     1,433,042       .    .      1,210,042 


Total       .    .      2,043,605      .    .    .  2,142,766 

Since  the  latter  year  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease.  In 
the  year  1852,  the  total  number  relieved  in  the  workhouses  of 
Ireland,  was  504,864,  and  out  of-doors,  14,911 — or  one-fourik 
of  the  numbers  relieved  in  1849. 

If  we  come  to  the  29th  of  April  1854,  we  shall  find  a  still 
greater  rednction ;  for  on  that  day  the  number  of  persons  re- 
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ceiving  relief  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland,  was  bat  108,284, 
and  the  total  number  receiving  out-door  relief,  1,488.  And 
by  the  latest  returns  in  our  possession,  namely  to  the  7th  of 
October,  1854,  we  have  this  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  total 
number  of  inmates  in  the  168  workhouses  was  but  66,757, 
And  but  984  receiving  relief  out  of-doors — or  a  total  of 
about  one  per  cent,  ofihe  entire  papulation. 

To  render  these  retams  more  striking  still,  we  must  add  the 
following  :— 

RETUBN  of  the  Number  of  Able«bodied  iDiiuites  of  the  Work- 
bouses  in  IreiantU  in  the  last  Week  of  April  in  Five  saccessive 
Tears,  beginning  with  the  Year  1850. 


TBAE. 

Able-bodied 
Males. 

Able-bodied 
Females. 

Total. 

1850  - 

1851  - 

1852  - 
1863      - 
1854      - 

24,934 
23,196 
16,781 
11,818 
7,804 

61,904 
61,284 
44,042 
81,808 
21,598 

86,838 
84,479 
60,823 
48,626 
29,402 

As  compared  to  the  total  for  April  1850,  the  total  for 
April  1854  is  most  cheering ;  but  on  referring  to  the  number 
in  the  workhouses  of  the  country  on  the  7  th  of  October  1854, 
the  progress  towards  improvement  is  even  more  strikindy 
marked-^as  the  number  of  "  able*bodied*'  males  and  females 
had  fallen  off  from  29,402,  to  18,486.  On  the  29th  of  April 
1854,  the  number  of  able-bodied  males  were  7,585 ;  and  on 
the  7  th  of  October  1854,  this  small  number  had  fallen  to 
5,829— ja«t  one^ial/. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  change; 
and  we  do  so  by  the  diminution  of  the  population,  through 
death  and  emigration^  and  by  the  greater  demand  for  labour. 

In  1841,  the  population  of  Ireland  was     8,175,124 
and  in  1851,  it  was  but         6,551,574 


Shewing  a  positive  decrease  of 


1,623,154 
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Nor  do  the^e  figures  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  decrease  of  tlie 
population  up  to  this  moment ;  as,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  actual  number  of  people  of  whom  Ireland  has 
been  deprived,  through  one  cause  or  other,  since  the  census 
was  taken  in  1841,  to  January  1854,  we  must  make  a  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  of  population  from  1841  to  1846,  and 
also  find  out,  if  possible,  how  many  persons  left  the  couBtrjr 
within  the  three  years  subsequent  to  March  1851.  We 
might  fairly  add,  at  the  very  least,  800,000  for  the  increase; 
and  we  have  proof  positive  that  the  emigration  from  Ireland 
for  the  years  1851, 1852,  and  1853,  was  no  less  than  678,926 
souls.  Say,  then,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was — 

in  1846         ...  ..  ...         8,500,C0O 

in  1851         ...  v..  ...         6,551,574 

in  1854  (less  than  in  1851,by  687,926)     5,863,648 

and  we  find  that  there  has  been  an  actual  loss  of  not  less 
than  2,600,000  within  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  numbers 
emigrating  for  the  three  years  were  as  follows  : — 

1851  ...      ...     254,537 

1852  ...      ...     224,997 

1858      ...      ...     199,392 

It  may  be  said  that  this  emigration  drain  will  not  continue. 
We  heartily  wish  we  might  be  able  to  believe  it  would  not ; 
but  our  fear  is  that  it  will,  though,  of  course,  in  a  diminished 
stream,  yet  sufficiently  full  to  affect  injuriously  a  country 
which  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  unexampled  nationau 
blood-letting.  In  fact,  Ireland  is  no  longer  entirely  at  the 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  exists  as  well  along  its  Western 
seaboard,  by  the  banks  of  its  mighty  rivers,  and  along  the 
shores  of  its  glorious  lakes — and  to  that  land,  of  almost  un- 
limited extent  and  virgin  resources,  the  voice  of  affection  is 
calling  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  energetic.  Witness 
this  astounding  fact,  that  in  six  years,  from  1848  to  1853, 
those  who  have  already  gone  to  America  have  sent,  out  of 
their  hard  earnings,  no  less  than  £5,790,000  to  their  rela- 
tives at  home — and  sent  it  principally  with  the  one  object, 
that  of  paying  for  their  passage  out.  The  following  details 
are  supplied  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  of  sums  sent 
through  banking  houses  and  other  known  channels,  not  inclu< 
ding  monies  sent  through  private  sources : — 
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In  1848  upwards  of    460,000 

1849  „  540,000 

1850  „  957,000 

1851  „  990,000 
185a  „  1,404,000 
1853  „    1,439,000 

We  shall  not  stop  to  say  how  this  matchless  example  of 
devoted  affection,  how  this  wonderful  evidence  of  the  most 
generous  self-sacrifice,  brands,  as  the  foulest  calumny, 
the  description  given  of  the  poor  Irish  by  a  Scotch  ofiBciaf ; 
nor  need  we  pause  to  suggest  of  how  many  sources  of  self- 
gratification  and  self-indulgence,  the  people  who  sent  this  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  must  have  deprived  themselves —  with  what 
purpose? — to  draw  together  the  broken  bonds  of  family 
affection,  broken  it  might  be,  but  neither  destroyed  nor  weak- 
ened. We  shall  only  remark  that  so  long  as  those  who  now  form 
part  of  the  American  population  continue  to  exist  there,  so 
long  will  emigration  be  a  resource  for  the  restless  and  the 
adventurous,  and  a  resistless  attraction  to  the  yearning  and 
affectionate  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

We  shall,  in  a  moment,  shew  how  this  constant  drain  is 
telling  upon  the  labour  market;  but  previously  to  doing  so, 
we  may  oriefly  allude  to  another  influencing  cause, — perhaps 
more  prospective  than  retrospective,  of  the  future  more  than 
of  the  past — the  transfer  of  property  to  a  new  class  of  proprie- 
tors, through  the  operation  of  the  Court  of  Encumbered 
Estates. 

It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  hour,  that  we  should  describe 
the  painfully  anomalous  position  of  the  nominal  owner  of  a 
vast  estate ;  or  the  miserable  condition  of  that  estate,  eaten 
up  by  debts,  over-ridden  by  mortgages,  weighed  down  by 
incumbrances,  and  teeming  with  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  human  beings;  acres  and  human  beings  alike  the  victims 
of  a  common  calamity — ^the  Court  of  Chancei7 — than  which 
no  Upas  tree,  fabled  or  real,  was  ever  more  blighting  or  more 
deadly.  Landlords,  tenants,  and  soil,  equally  suffer  from  the 
baleful  influence  of  Chancery,  which  is  only  beneficial  to  the 
receiver,  the  driver,  the  pound-keeper,  ana  the  lawyer.  We 
cannot  stay  to  write  the  history  of  an  estate  that  has  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor;  but 
if  we  did  sit  down  to  write  it,  we  could  best  trace  it  in  the 
scalding  teajs  of  bruised  and  broken  hearts,  in  the  sighs  and 
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groans  of  the  beg^[iare4  and  the  rained.  SnfBoxent  for  na  to 
say^  that  if  it  werQ  our  desire  to  deliver  up  a  country  to  the 
direst  calamity^  worse  than  the  dominion  of  an  infiiriate 
conqueror^  we  should  hand  it  over  to  a  Court  of  Chancery. 

That  a  more  unpropitious  time  could  not  be  selected  for 
flinging  a  mass  of  property  upon  the  market,  than  the  period 
at  which  the  hammer  fell  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  in 
Henrietta-street,  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  imagine.  It  was» 
in  fact,  a  season  of  panic  ana  prostration,  the  country  being 
literally  in  the  condition  of  a  sick  man  just  risen  from  a  bed 
of  fever,  and  barely  able  to  totter  to  the  nearest  couch. 
However,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  we  have  to  state  that  the  first 
petition  was  filed  on  the  21st  of  October  1849;  since  when, 
to  the  S4th  of  September  1854,  the  number  of  absolute 
orders  for  sale  has  been  2,251;  and  these  sales  have  producad 
a  gross  sum  of  £13,509,293 :  3  :  5.  In  reference  to  this  enoi- 
mous  amount  of  property,  the  following  particulars  will  be 
read  with  interest,  and  may  be  relied  on,  as  they  are  furnished 
from  the  "  Statistics'  Office*'  attached  to  the  Court  :— 

Number  of  petitions  presented,  including  those  for  partition 
and  ezobange  as  well  as  for  sale  ...  ...  ...   v3320 

Of  the  above  about  470  were  supplemental  or  dismissed  petitions. 
Number  of  absolute  orders  for  sale        ...  ...  ...    2581 

Number  of  matters  in  which  owners  were  bankrupts  or  in- 
solvents when  petitions  were  presented  ...  ...      3U9 

In  many  other  instances  the  owners  of  estates  became  insolventa  or 
bankrupts  during  the  progress  of  the  matter,  and  the  proceedings 
were  subsequently  carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  assignees. 
Number  of  matters  in  which  owners  presented  petitions  ...  823 
Number  of  conveyances  executed  by  the  commissioners  ...  4301 
Number  of  owners  of  estates  (or  parts  of  estates) 
sold,  viz.  ;-^ 

By  public  auction  in  court  ...  ...  ...      920 

By  provincial  auction  conflrmed  by  the  commissioners      278 
By  private  contract,  confirmed  by  the  commissioners        193 

1391 

Number  of  purchasers  of  estates  (or  parts  of  estates^  sold        5612 

Number  of  lots  sold,  viz. :— < 

By  public  auction  in  court  ...  ...  .„    4607 

By  provincial  auction     ...  ...  ...  ...     1049 

By  private  contract        ...  ...  ...  ...     1292 

7148 

Number  of  accounts  opened  in  the  Accountant's  Office      ...     1307 
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Number  of  boxes  in  wbich  it  is  estimated  there  are  (or  have 
been)  100,000  documents  and  muniments  of  title  deposited 
in  the  Record  Office  •••  ...  ...  ...     2093 

The  delights  of  Chanoery  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  this 
refreshing  picture : — 

.  Period  during  which  Proceedings  had  been  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Ohancerv  in  cases  brought  into  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court*  as 
famished  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Order  dated  28th  April, 
1853; 

Over    3  and  under   5  years  ...  ...  ...  219 

Over   5  and  under  10  years  ...  ...  ...  364 

Over  10  and  under  15  years  ...  ...  ...  167 

Over  15  and  under  20  years  ...  ...  ...  89 

Over  20  and  under  25  years  ...  ...  ...  46 

Over  25  and  under  80  years  ...  ...  ...  31 

Over  30  and  under  35  years  ...  ...  ...  22 

Over  35  and  under  40  years  ...  ...  ...  17 

Over  40  and  under  45  years  ...  ...  ..•  6 

Over  45  and  under  50  years  ...  ...  ...  4 

Over  50  years                 ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

974 

Happy  estates,  happy  owners,  happy  tenants,  happy  labour- 
ers I  The  following  concludes  all  the  information  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  : — 

Amount  of  purchase  money  paid  by  English, 

Scotch  and  foreign  parties  ...  ...     £2,249,040  12     6 

Gross  proceeds  of  sales ; 

By  public  auction  in  court     ...     £9,163,348    2    8 

By  provincial  auctions,  confirmed  by  the  com* 

missioners         ...  ...  ...  ...       2,014,698  10    0 

By  private  contract,  confirmed  by  the  commis- 
sioners ...  ...  ...  ...       2,331,246  10    9 


£18,609,293    3    5 


Distribution  of  Funds : 

Gross  amount  of  money  distributed  in  cash  and 

stock  ...  ...  ...  ...     £9,236,811   13     9 

Total  amount  of  absolute  credits  allowed  to  in- 
cumbrancers who  were  purchasers  ...       1,390,822    5    8 


*  £10,627.633  19    5 


*  The  difference  between  the  amount  realised  bj  the  sales  and  the 
funds  distributed  is  thus  accounted  for :  —Funds  allocated  in  trust,  where 
some  of  the  trustees  have  died;  provisional  credits,  not  yet  made  abso- 
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Here,  tben^  we  have  the  most  important  fact — ^thatproperty 
to  the  enormous  valae  of  £13^500,000  has  been  trans^rred 
from  the  hands  of  1391  persons,  whose  position  rendered 
them  incompetent  to  its  proper  management,  to  the  hands  of 
5,612  persons  who  are  capable  of  managing  it  with  the  energy 
of  unembarrassed  owners,  and  with  that  wisdom  and  liberaUty 
which  the  disasters  of  the  past  mnst  have  abundantly  taught. 
For  every  one  former  shackled  and  disabled  owner  of  so  much 
Irish  soil,  there  are  now^^r  free  and  unfettered  proprietors, 
— some  few  of  them,  we  must  admit,  who  bring  to  their  duties 
narrow  and  illiberal  notions,  the  result  of  that  penury  of  sod 
through  which  the  purchase-money  was  hoarded  up,  shilling 
after  shilling,  and  pound  after  pound,  and  who  regard  the 
human  beings  committed  to  their  care  only  as  the  means  of 
making  so  much  per  cent,  of  their  money, — others  of  them  who 
have  amassed  their  money  by  fair  industry  and  honourable 
trade,  and  who  bring  to  the  management  of  property  those 
liberal  notion9>  and  tn^t  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  trading 
and  mercantile  pursuits  preeminently  encourage, — ^many  more 
of  them  careful,  thrifty,  and  prosperous  proprietors,  who, 
having  managed  their  patrimonial  estates  well,  were  able  to 
lay  aside  the  means  of  extending  their  possessions  and  enhan- 
cing their  social  position.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
proye  that  such  a  change  must  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  especially  in  promoting  the  employment  of 
labour ;  and  we  shall  only  remark,  that  for  so  much  property 
as  is  now  in  the  possession .  of  a  new  race  of  proprietors,  aU 
that  is  required,  m  order  to  render  those  dependant  upon  it 
thriving  and  contented,  is  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
llknd  question  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Seventh  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Commissionere  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  will 
shew  that  the  money  value  of  agricultural  labour  has  materially 
increased,  and,  more  important  still,  that  agricultural  employ- 
ment is  much  more  continuous  than  it  had  been  : — 

*'  18.  We  mentioned  in  the   15tfa  paragraph  of  our  last  Beport 

late;:  payments  already  ordered  by  the  commisnoners,  and  nol  csUed 
for  by  4he  parties  entitled  thereto ;  the  purchase  money  of  recent  salsc, 
not  yet  lodged ;  the  balance  of  cash  and  goyemment  stock  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  commissioners  in  the  Bank  of  Irdand. 

C.  M.  Orhbbt. 
Statistics'  Office,  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
25th  September,  1854. 
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itaXf  aoeordiiiff  to  certain  retnrna  contained  in  the  Ajipendix  to 
that  Benort,  there  were  very  few  departments  of  labour  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  money-rate  of  wages  was  higher  in  the  beginning  of 
1853  than  it  was  in  1845,  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the 
famine.  We  hare  lately  referred  to  our  Inspectors  for  further 
information  on  this  point ;  and  it  may  he  stated^  as  the  combined 
result  qf  their  reports,  that  there  is  now  observable  a  material  increase 
in  the  mofKfy  wuue  tf  agricultural  labour,  to  the  extent  of  about  Is. 
per  week  on  the  average,  throughout  Ireland.  .  It  seems,  also^  that 
agricultural  employment  has  been  more  amlinuous  than  Jhrmerly,  It 
would  appear  also  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  wages  of 
artizan  tradesmen  have  improved  in  a  still  higher  ratio  than  those  of 
the  common  labourers.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  more  fully  set 
forth  in  our  correspondence  with  the  Emigration  Commissioners, 
which  will  be  found  m  the  Appendix. 

19.  This  improvement  in  the  general  rate  of  waees,  together  with 
a  more  continuous  state  of  emplovment,  accounts  for  the  absenoe  of 
an  increased  pressure  on  the  Irish  Workhouses,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  material  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices 
of  food  since  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  As  the  food  accessible  to 
ine  peasantry  is  much  the  same  as  that  provided  in  the  Workhouses, 
the  enhanced  price  of  food  to  the  labourer  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  series  of  the  weekly  prices  of  maintenance  in  the  Work- 
houses, which  shows  that  within  a  very  short  period  from  the  29th 
September,  1853,  to  the  22nd  of  April,  1854,  the  cost  of  food  alone 
has  increased  from  \s*  2^  to  \s.  9d.  per  week." 

We  select  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors  which  are  giveu  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Lucas,  writing  on  the  24th  of  April,  1854,  of  the  County 
Clare,  so  notorious  for  the  horrors  of  Kilrush,  says  :-* 

''  The  demand  for  labour  is  increasing,  and  becoming  more  perman'' 
ent  and  steady  in  its  character.     This  may  be  attributed  to  the  im» 
proved  condition  of  the  emplofferSf  and  the  drain  from  emigration/* 
Mr.  HalIm— 23r^  April,  1854. 
District  comprised  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

**  A  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  paid  for  almost 
every  description  of  labotir  ;  but  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers 
and  the  less  highly-piud  mechanics,  the  increase  has  scarcely  exceeded 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  food.  Employment  is,  however,  more 
readify  obtained  by  these  classes,  and  its  continuance  is  more  certain," 

Mr.  Robinson.— 24//I  April,  1854. 
District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry. 

"  Emigration  is  acting  favourably  on  the  labour  market,  both  in 
4r^;ard  to  the  increased  demand  for  labour  and  the  continuous  em* 
ployment  afforded.*" 
66 
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Mr.   W.  HA]aLTOM.^20M  AffrU,  1854. 
District  comprised  in    the  Counties  of  Kilkenny,   Wexford,  and 
Waterford. 
*'  Emigration  has  reduced  the  nnmhers  in  the  Workhouses,  and 
insured  work  for  those  who  remain/' 

Mr.  HnBAiiD_29M  AprU,  1854. 
District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 
*'  More  than  usual  activity  prevails  among  all  claMes  of  lahonrera 
and  artizans." 

Mr.   O'Bbish 2&th  April,  1854. 

District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Westmeath,  Longford,  King's, 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Galway. 

"  Th€  tendency  to  adtfance,  which  he  ohserved  on,  in  forwaiding  the 
Betorn  of  last  year,  has  since  developed  itself  very  deddedfy,  eepedaltf 
in  the  case  of  agricultural  labour-^-tk  result  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
circumstanoe  that  this  class  has  been  affected  more  than  any  other  by  tiie 
Emigration  Movementf  Ac.** 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following : — 
Mr.  HoBSKLT — 19/A  April,  1854. 
District  comprised  in  the  Counties  of  Keny  and  Cork. 

"  During  the  busiest  period  of  the  present  season,  the  supply  of  zealtr 
able-bodied  and  otherwise  good  agricultural  labourers  has  been  extreme^ 
limited,  and  labourere  who  would  scarcely  have  been  ranked  ae  suck,  in 
former  years,  readily  find  employment  at  moderate  wages.  The  drain  of 
able-bodied  male  labourers  by  emigration  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
this ;  and  there  is  but  little  appearance  of  that  drain  receiving  any  check, 
judging  by  the  desire  for  emigration  which  is  evinced  by  the  people  tkewL- 
selves,  and  the  Urge  sums  remitted  for  that  purpose  by  relations  who 
have  already  emigrated.'* 

Where,  we  confidently  ask  any  candid  £ngli»hinan,  Scotch- 
man, or  Welshman,  who  has  read  these  statements,  is  the 
danger  of  another  Irish  rush  to  their  shores,  to  their  towns 
and  their  fields  ?  From  whence  are  those  apprehended  hordes 
of  hungry  people  to  come  ?  Although  wages  are  still  much 
too  moderateiulreland — far  belowthe  standard  we  hope  to  see 
them  ere  another  year — and  provisions  too  high,  still  there  are 
not  500  refl%  able-bodied  men,nor  any  thinglike  that  number, 
in  the  work-houses  of  Ireland, which  wereatonc  period — ^inl848, 
1849, 1850,and  1851,-Kjrowded  with  that  very  class.  We  wdl 
know  that  many  Irishmen  of  sound  sense  and  prudent  calca- 
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latioH  have  their  apprehensions-— not  that  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  employment  in  the  country  for  its  labouring  popula- 
tion, but  that  the  population  will  not  be  equal  to  the  employ- 
ment— ^that,  in  feet,  there  will  be,  ere  long,  a  positive  dearth 
of  labour  in  Ireland,  to  till  her  soil,  and  gather  in  her  harvests. 
Whether  these  anticipations  are  likely  to  be  realized,  we  feel 
perfectly  certain  of  one  thing — that  the  anticipations  of  our 
alarmed  friends  of  the  sister  countries  will  never  be  realised, 
at  least  in  their  time. 

We  may  now,  we  think,  assume,  fairly  and  without  presump- 
tion, that  we  have  proved  our  case, — that  the  law  ^of 
removal  is  that  odious  and  unnatural  law  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book  of  a  Christian  people, — 
that  it  presses  more  harshly,  severely,  and  cruelly  upon  the 
Irish-born  poor  than  upon  any  others  who  are  liable  to  its 
operation, — that  any  so-called  improvements  would  be  merely 
illusory  as  far  as  respects  the  poor,  and  would  entail  new 
grievances  upon  this  country, — that  it  can  only  be  mended  by 
being  totally  abolished, — and  that  all  those  apprehensions  as 
to  the  evils  which  would  result  from  its  abolition,  have  no 
real  foundation,  and  totally  disappear  on  investigation.  And 
having  established  our  case,  let  us  say  a  few  words,'in  conclu- 
sion, as  to  the  feeling  now  entertained  in  Ireland  against  the 
power  of  removal,  and  which  would  be  certain  to  be  entertained 
if  the  promised  repeal  be  not  absolute  as  well  as  impartial. 

The  Earl  of  I)onoughmore  bears  testimony  to  the  feeling 
entertained  in  Ireland. 

'*  233*i.  Mr,  Mc^uire,'}  What  is  the  feeling  entertained  towards 
the  present  law  and  its  restrictions  in  Ireland  ? — Inhere  is  hut  one 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  it  is  this,  that  we  are  not  put  upon  an  equality 
with  England ;  that  toe  are  working  at  a  disadvantage. 

2333.  Sir  O.  OreyJ]  In  what  respect  is  the  inequality  complained 
of? — With  reference  to  the  present  system,  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion to  be — ^it  is  simply  this ;  if  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  or  in 
fact  a  native  of  any  country  in  the  world,  becomes  destitute  in  Ire- 
land, we  must  relieve  him,  whenever  he  becomes  destitute,  and  we 
are  prohibited  from  removing  him. 

2334.  Is  not  that  rather  an  inequality  in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice ? — I  have  heard  that  objection  before,  but  it  is  not  entirely  an 
inequality  in  theory  only.  Oases  do  occur  in  which  Englishmen  are 
relieved  by  the  Irish  Poor-law.  Some  cases  occur  in  my  union  ;  I 
cannot  say  many,  because  the  union  is  in  a  retired  rural  district, 
not  much  in  the  way  of  passage  ;  but  there  are  the  cases  of  such 
people  as  sailors  gomg  from  an  Irish  port,  to  an  English  port,  and 
oecoming  destitute  upon  the  way ;  and  the  wives  and  children  of 
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soldiers  who  are  left  in  garrison  towns  by  regiments    proceeding  on 
foreign  service  ;  cases  of  that  sort  do  occur." 

The  Belfast  Guardians  say,  in  their  petition  to  Parliament — 
*«  That  your  petitioners  observing  that  a  Bill  was  about  to  be 
brought  before  your  Honourable  House  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
settlement,  hailed  the  commencement  of  the  measure  as  one  highly 
beneficial,  and  calculated  to  remove  their  just  grounds  of  complaint. 
Petitioners  now  learn  with  great  regret,  that  it  is  not  intended  at 
present  to  extend  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill.  In  conclusion,  your  petitioners  pray  that  your  Honourable 
House  will,  as  the  only  effectual  means  ofremotfing  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  state  of  the  lawt  relating  to  the  poor,  be  pleased  totaUjf 
and  entirely  to  repeal  the  laws  of  settlement  and  removal,'* 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  North  Dublin  Board,  is  asked  : — 
"  1755.  Mr.  Mnguire,"]  That  is,  even  as  it  is  at  present;  but  sup" 
posing  the  law  were  abrogated  in  this  country,  and  continued  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  what  would  be  the  feeling  ? — I  think  that 
that  would  be  very  unjustifiable  indeed;  I  should  hope  thai  no  sttck 
law  tvould  ever  find  favour  in  the  British  ParUameni. 

1756.  Upon  mature  consideration,  you  then  give  it  as  your 
opinion  that  the  best  possible  thing  which  the  Legislature  can  do,  is 
to  repeal  the  law  as  far  as  both  countries  are  regarded  ? —  That  is  wy 
impression. 

1757.  And  that  no  amount  of  emendation  can  cure  the  radical 
evils  which  would  result  from  even  a  modification  of  the  law  ?—  / 
think  so:* 

Mr.  Jameson,  of  the  Cork  Board,  says  : — 

"  We  have  a  good  many  English  at  this  moment  in  our  house, 
and  we  are  supporting  English  paupers  who  have  been  taken  ill  in 
Cork,  who  are  soldiers*  wives;  Cork  is  agreat  port  of  embarkation, and 
when  the  regiments  are  embarking,  the  wife  and  child  of  the  English 
soldier  are  left  there.  The  law  obliges  us  to  take  them,  and  we  obey 
the  law  ;    there  is  no  law  of  settlement." 

Mr.  Barrington,  of  the  Limerick  Board,  is  asked  : — 

**  2558.  Mr.  Maguire,]  What  is  the  feeling  enterUined  towards  the 
present  law  of  removal  in  your  union  ? — It  is  quite  detested,  the 
English  Boards  of  Guardians  having  the  power  of  sending  over 
paupers  to  Ireland,  and  the  Boards  in  Ireland  not  having  the  same 
power. 

2559.  If  the  law  of  removal  were  done  away  with  in  this  country 
as  between  parish  and  parish,  and  preserved  as  between  England  and 
Ireland,  what  would  be  the  feeling  generally  about  it ;  would  it  be 
very  strong? — Very  strtmg  ;  it  would  be  a  feeling  of  injustice. 

2560.  Gross  injustice  l—Oross  injustice:" 

Mr.  Devereux,  of  the  Waterford  Board,  is  also  asked : — 
"2632.  Mr.  MaguWe^l  What  is  the  feeling  entertained  toward* 
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the  law  of  remoral  in  your  anion  ? — There  %»  a  very  strong  feeling 

2633.  If  it  were  done  awav  with  in  this  country,  and  retained  as 

far  as  Ireland  is  regarded,  what  would  be  the  feeling  ? //  would  be 

looked  upon  at  great  partiality  ;  very  partial  legislation  *' 

Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  is  examined : — 

'*  2027.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Committee? 
^-My  opinion  certainly  is,  that  if  the  law  of  settlement  is  altered  in 
Engfand  there  will  be  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Ireland  if  the  Upv  is 
left  in  its  present  condition,  allowing  parties  to  be  sent  back  to  Ireland 
when  the  same  power  is  not  given  to  send  back  parties  to  their  own 
parishes  in  England.** 

Mr.  Power,  Chief  Commissioner  : — 

**  664.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Is  there  a  very  strong  feeling  entertained 
amongst  all  claisses  of  people  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  injustice  of  this 
law  ? — A  very  strong  ffeling, 

667.  If  the  law  of  removal  were  repealed,  so  far  as  England  and 
Wales  were  concerned,  what  do  you  think  the  feeling  of  Ireland 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  repealed,  so  far  as  the  Irish  poor  in  England 
were  concerned ;  if  the  change  contemplated  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Baines  were  carried  out,  what  would  be  the  feeling  in  Ireland  if 
Ireland  were  not  included?— /Aaoe  no  doubt  that  it  loould  aggravate 
thefeelingr 

Mr.  Power  gives  the  following  emphatic  reply  : — 

*'  688.  Assumingthat  the  law  was  never  exceeded,  and  that  the  pa. 
rish  authorities  in  England  acted  strictly  upon  the  letter  of  the  law, 
do  you  not  think  that  there  are  so  many  evils  necessarily  incident  to 
the  operation  of  that  law  as  ought  induce  any  humane  legislature  to 
repeiH  it  ? — /  certainly  think  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  of  general  policy,  to  repeal  the  law," 

And  Mr.  Crawford  adds — "I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of 
repealing  the  present  law  of  removal.'* 

Were  it  only  for  its  singularity,  the  fair  and  manly  reply 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Eickards,  senior  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Manches- 
ter Board,  is  worth  quoting.  Save  Mr.  Pashley,  and  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  both  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Bickards  is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  witnesses 
representing  the  Scotch  or  Eoglish  interest,  who  insists  on 
fair  play  for  the  Irish.     He  is  asked  : — 

"  6376.  Mr.  Maguite,']  If  the  law  were  abrogated  as  far  as  the 
Englishman  was  regarded,  do  you  think  it  fair  that  the  law  should 
still  exist  as  far  as  the  Irishman  was  regarded? — My  desire  is  to 
apply  the  same  rules  to  the  Irish  as  to  the  Engliih, 
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6377.  If  it  were  thoup^ht  expedient  that  the  law  ahonld  be  abol- 
ished^ as  far  as  the  Enghsh  were  regarded,  jou,  in  joor  spirit  <if 
fklrness,  woald  not  think  it  should  be  retained  as  mr  as  the  Irish 
were  regarded  ? — Certain^  not** 

Dr.  Alison  has  been  alluded  to,  more  than  once,  bj  Mr. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Pashley;  by  the  latter  as  the  correspondent  who 
was  the  cause  of  his  conversion  to  the  larger  and  fairer  view  of 
the  question.  At  the  time  that  Dr.  Alison  read  a  pap^*  on 
"the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Bemoval  of  Paupers  in  Scotland/' 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  ^elfai<:t,  which  was 
in  September  1852,  Mr.  Pashley  still  held  the  opinion  thai 
the  law,  though  repealed  in  favour  of  the  Englishman,  mighft 
be  retained  against  the  Irishman ;  and  Dr.  Alison,  referring 
to  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Pashley,  thus  concludes  a  very  able 
and  interesting  paper : — 

"  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Pashley,  as  the  text  on  which  both  b* 
and  I  have  been  commenting,  the  sentiment  o(  Adam  Smith — 
which  I  rejoice  to  find  that  he  says  '  expresses  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  now  bronght  into  daily  contact  with  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  in  England^* — that  *  to  remove  m 
man,  or  the  family  or  depenaents  of  a  man,  who  has  commited  bo 
misdemeanour,  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  m  vio- 
lation of  natural  liberty  and  Justice  ;*  and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that,  by  removing  a  poor  labourer  who  has  been  invited  to  a  manu- 
facturing  town*  and  exercised  his  industry  there,  when  he  becomes 
a  pauper,  back  to  the  rural  district  whence  he  came,  '  to  his  great 
annoyance  and  suffering,  is  not  only  to  inflict  a  great  injustice  on 
the  rural  districts,  but  is  to  aUe  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  every  Jusi 
and  humane  man.*  But  surely,  if  this  be  true,  and  nationally  impor- 
tant, as  to  any  Welshman  who  has  been  invited  in  the  course  or  the 
natural  circulation  of  labour  into  England,  it  must  be  equally  true 
and  more  nationally  important,  {because  it  is  a  more  common  case) 
of  every  Scotchman  who  has  been  so  invited  into  England,  and  of 
every    Irishman  who   has  been  so  invited  into  Scotland. 

And  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Pashley  confidently  and  I  hope  justly 
predicts,  that  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal  in  England,  *■  de- 
nounced nearly  a  century  ago  by  Adam  Smith,  condemned  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  exposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1847,  and  by  official  reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in 
1848-9,  is  finally  doomed,  that  its  days  are  numbered  and  it  mast 
soon  be  abolished  for  ever  ;*  I  venture  to  add  that,  in  the  present 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  one 
another,  particularly  as  to  the  usual  circulation  of  labour,  any 
statute  that  may  be  introduced  for  that  purpose,  will  be  both 
unjust  and  inexpedient,  and  therefore  fail  ofegtct,  which  shall  notpro* 
tevt  the  native  of  Ireland  or  thenatioe  ef  Scotland  from  'suck  vioUitum 
of  liberty  and  justice,*  equally  with  the  native  of  England  or  Wales,** 

As  yet^  the  Select  Committee  have  not  brought  their  labours 
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to  a  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  have  made  no  report  to  the 
HoQse  of  Commons.  They  have  merely  adjourned  their  sittings 
to  the  period  when  Parliament  again  assembles,  having  got 
permission  to  publish  the  evidence  already  taken;  but  we  have 
reason  to  think  they  will  call  only  a  few  other  witnesses,  after 
examining  whom  they  must  immediately  report  to  the  House 
in  the  usual  way.  It  would  be  equally  idle  as  improper  for  us 
to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  the 
Committee  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  to  Parliament,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  this  we  have  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  saying — that  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  that  the  case  of  the  Irish  poor,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Irish  Representatives,  in  their  MemorijJ  of  March  last,  was 
'HrresiMl^  eslablisied" — ^irresistibly  established  without  in- 
quiry— ^it  is  not  the  less  so  now,  that  inquiry  Aa^  been  insti- 
tuted. Is  there  an  unprejudiced  man  who  has  read  these 
pages  who  will  not  admit  that  we  have  successfully  proved  our 
case,  and  in  the  fairest  as  well  as  most  conclusive  manner — 
even  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  render 
them  the  most  eager  in  their  opposition  to  a  repeal  of  the  law 
of  removal?  "This  evil,''  says  the  Memorial  of  the  Irish 
members,  "  scarcely  tolerable  while  there  existed  a  law  of  set- 
tlement and  of  removal  in  England  from  one  parish  or  union 
to  another,  would  become  intolerable  if  the  law  of  the  two 
countries  should  be  so  nearly  assimilated,  and  the  forcible 
removal  of  an  English  pauper  from  one  union  to  another  in 
England  no  longer  permitted/'  Will  the  facts  disclosed  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lumley,  and  well  nigh  extorted  from  many 
English  and  other  officials,  and  the  deliberate  opinion  of  such 
impartial  and  enlightened  men  as  Mr.  Pashley,  render  the  evil 
less  intolerable,  if  unwisely  maintained  P  Were  there  no  pledge 
given  to  Ireland,  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
repeal  of  the  law  ou  the  one  hand,  and  its  maintenance  on  the 
other,  would  be  discreditable  to  them  as  statesmen,  or  even  as 
politicians ;  but  if,  after  such  a  pledge,  and  with  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Committee  have  already  placed  at  their  disposal, 
they  do  not  manfully  and  honestly  redeem  their  solemn  promise, 
they  wiU  render  themselves  unworthy  of  the  slightest  trust, 
confidence,  or  respect.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  being  the 
case ;  for,  though  our  opinions  of  politicians  and  party-leaders 
are  not,  periiaps,  of  the  most  exalted  description,  still  we  cannot 
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suppose  that  the  pledge  of  a  Cabinet^  unhesitatingly  and  on* 
reservedly  given,  will  not  be  held  sacred  and  bin£ng  an  tiie 
honor  and  consciences  of  British  Ministers. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majest/s  Government  witli  respect  to  the  removal  or  oontinu* 
ance  of  this  monstrous  evil,  this  pregnant  source  of  wrong,  out- 
rage,  insult,  and  dishonor,  by  which  thousands  of  onr  poor 
annually  suffer  the  most  grievous  injuries, — whatever  may  be 
the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  least  the  policj 
of  the  Bepresentatives  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  decided — namely, 
to  compel  the  redemption  of  the  promise  which  has  been  mam 
them.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  see  that  no  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  the  seeming ''  exceptional  nature''  of  the  Irish  Gsae; 
and  that  no  attempt  to  pass  an  English  bill^r#^,  and  an  Irish 
bill  after,  shall  succeed.  We  hold  the  opinion,  which  we  know 
to  be  entertained  by  many  Irish  representatives,  that  an  Irish 
bill  by  itself  has  little  or  no  chance  of  success ;  and  thai  in 
order  to  secure  justice  to  the  Irish-bom  poor,  they  musi 
be  included  in  any  bill  brought  in  for  England.  In  aU  essen- 
tial points,  their  case  is  identical,  and  in  its  incidents  it  is 
infinitely  worse ;  so  that  the  reasons  for  dealing  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  with  the  case  of  the  Irish  and  the  English 
poor  are  stronger  and  more  pressing  upon  the  part  of  the  Irish. 

Any  separation  of  the  two  nations  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present,  would  indeed  be  bad  policy  upon  the  part  of  a 
Minister  of  England.  While  we  writ«  these  lines,  our  brave 
countrymen,  the  very  relatives  of  the  "  removed  Irish" — arc 
crimsoning  land  and  sea  with  their  generous  blood.  Though 
the  benevolence  of  the  parish  officer  knows  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman,  and  the 
*'  mere  Irish,"  the  bullet  and  the  blade  of  the  Bnssian  do  not ; 
and  where  the  rage  of  battle  was  hottest  on  the  heights  of 
Alma,  there  conquered  or  there  fell  the  flower  of  our  gallant 
race.  In  the  open  field,  in  the  battery,  on  the  deck,  England 
feels  the  value  of  her  Irish  right  arm.  Of  their  blood  none  so 
lavish,  of  their  lives  none  so  reckless ;  none  more  terrible  in 
conflict,  none  so  cheerful  under  privation.  Whose  rush  is  more 
resistless,  whose  battle-cry  more  appalling  ! — and  when  the 
moment  comes  for  the  assault  or  the  escalade,  who  so  eager  to 
volunteer  for  the  death-struggle  P  Is  there  a  grave-mound  at 
Alma  thnt  does  not  cover  an  Irish  breast  ? — ^is  there  a  sick 
ward  in  Scutari  in  which  the  mangled  form  of  an  Irish  soldier 
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does  not  lie  P  In  the  fury  of  battJe,  in  the  agony  of  the  hospital^ 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave,  there  is  no  distinction  of  race  or 
country ;  they  fight  side  by  side^  they  moan  and  writhe  side  by 
side^  they  moulder  side  by  side^ — who^  then,  shall  say  that 
there  shall  be  one  law  for  the  kindred  of  these  brave  men, 
and  another  for  a  favoured  race  ?  The  Englishman  who  says 
so  is  an  iitgrate  to  the  services  of  this  country,  and  a  traitor 
to  the  honour  of  his  own. 

To  Englishmen,  we  would  say — ^you  admit  that  the  labour  of 
the  Irish  is  priceless,  that  it  is  necessary  to  your  social  progress 
and  your  national  greatness — you  say  it  is  of  that  indispensable 
nature  that  you  cannot  do  without  it.  The  same  you  must 
admit  of  their  valour — ^you  cannot  do  without  it ; — it  enables 
you  to  hold  your  position  amongst  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  the  very  van  of  Western  Europe — ^just  as  their  labour 
enables  your  manufacturers  to  beat  the  industry  of  the  world 
in  fair  competition.  And  will  you,  in  spite  of  such  services 
and  such  sacrifices,  blacken  your  national  honour  by  so  dark 
and  foul  a  stain  as  the  refusal  of  espial  justice  to  the  poor  of 
their  country  and  your  own  ?  Bead  what  every  man  of  en- 
lightenment and  humanity  testifies  as  to  the  effects  of  this  law 
of  removal  on  your  own  poor — its  hardship,  its  cruelty,  its 
injustice — the  frauds  to  which  it  instigates  your  oflScials  and 
your  parishes,  the  selfishness  which  it  gratifies  and  provokes, 
the  hard  and  unchristian  feeling  which  it  engenders ;  think  of 
these  things,  and  say,  when  you  have  freed  your  own  poor 
firom  this  unnatural  law,  when  you  have  given  freedom  to  their 
industry,  and  flung  open  your  broad  land  to  the  exercise  of 
their  unfettered  energies,  can  you  have  the  heart  to  continue 
the  imposition  of  a  worse  law  upon  your  Irish  fellow-subjects  ? 

We  look  confidently  to  Parliament,  not  for  the  display  of 
any  extraordinary  generosity,  but  simply  for  the  redemption 
of  a  solemn  promise,  and  the  performance  of  an  act  of  common 

i'ustice.    And  with  less  than  justice,  full  and  complete  justice, 
[reland  ought  not  and  will  not  be  content. 
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1.  Lord    Brougham* 8  Speeciei   Upon  National   Education, 

House  (ff  Lords,  2,^th  Julf  and  4clA  August,  1854. 
London :   Ridgeway.     1854. 

2.  Eeportfrom  the  Seleci  CommiUee  of  Ike  House  if  Lords, 

Appointed  to  Inquire  into  The  Practical  Working  of  the 
System  of  National  Education  in  Ireland;  and  to 
Report  thereon  to  The  House  \  togeiher  toitk  ike 
Minutes  of  Evidence^  Appetidix  and  Index,  Session 
1854.  Brought  from  the  Lords,  1 1th  August,  1854. 
Ordered,  By  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
l£th  August.    1854. 

3.  The  Twentieth  Report  of  the   Commissioners  of  National 

Education  in  Ireland^  (For  the  year  1853.^  With 
Appendices.  Presented  to  both  Hfouses  of  Parliament 
by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.    Dublin :  Thom.     1854. 

4.  Education  in   Great  Britain,  Being  The  Official  Rqfort 

of  Horace  Mann  of  lAncohCs  Inn,  Esq,,  Barrister-ai^ 
law,  To  Oeorge  Graham,  Esq,,  R^istrar^ General ; 
with  Selected  Tables.  London:  Routledge  and  Co. 
1854. 

5«  Religious  Worship  in  England  and  Wales,  Abridged 
from  The  Official  Report  Made  ig  Horace  Mann,  Esq., 
to  George  Graham,  Esq.,  Registrar-General.  London  : 
Routledge  and  Co.    1854. 

6.  Education  Reform;    or,  The  NecessUf  of  a  National 

System  of  Education,  By  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
London  :  Longman  and  Go.     1886. 

7.  National  Education;  Its  Present  State  and  Prospects. 

By  Frederic  Hill.    London  :  Charles  Knight.     1836. 

8.  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in 

England  and  Europe;  Shewing  the  Results  of  the 
Primary  Schools,  and  of  the  Division  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty, in  Foreign  Countries.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq., 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Barrister-at-Law ; 
and  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.      London  :    Longman  and  Co.     1850. 
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9.  Public  Education  as  Affected  hg  the  Minutes  of  tie  Com- 

mittee  0/  Privy  Council,  from  1846  to  1852;  toiti 
Suggestions  as  to  Future  Policy.  By  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth^  Bart.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1858. 

10.  Suggestive  Hints,  Toutards  Improved  Secular  Instruction, 

Making  it  Bear  upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for 
the  Use  (f  Sc/ioolmasters  and  Teachers  in  our  Elementary 
Schools^  for  those  engaged  in  the  Private  Instruction  of 
Children  at  Home,  and  for  others  taiing  an  Interest 
in  National  Education,  By  the  Rev.  Kichard  Dawes, 
A.M.,  Dean  of  Hereford.  Sixth  Edition.  London : 
Groombridge.     1853. 

11.  Special  Reports  By  The  Directors  to  The  Proprietors  of 

Prices  Patent  Candle  Company,  Bespecting  that  part 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Company  J  2Ath  March,  1852,  which  has  reference 
to  the  Educational,  Moral,  and  Religious  Charge  to  be 
taken  by  the  Company  over  the  Persons,  (and  especially 
the  Young  Persons)  in  its  Employment;  with  Eight  other 
Pamphlets  on  this  Important  Subject.  By  James  P. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Company. 
1851  to  1854. 

12.  Chaplain's  Twenty-Third  Report  of  the  Preston  House 
of  Correction.       Presented   to    the    Magistrates   ^ 
Lancashire^  1846.     Twenty-Fifth  Report  ofChaplain 
for  same  Prison,   1848.     Thirtieth  Report  of  sam^. 
1858. 

18.  Orvme;  Its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedy.  By  Frederick 
Hill,  Barrister-at-Law,  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons. 
London:  Murray.     1858. 

14.  Juvenile  Delinquents,  Their  Condition  and  Treatment. 

By  Mary  Carpenter.     London :  Cash.     1853. 

15.  Reformatory  Schools  f(yr  the  Children  of  the  Perishing 

and  Dangerous  Classes,  and  Juvenile  Offenders.  By 
Mary  Carpenter.    London :  Gilpin.    1852. 

16.  R^^t  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Conferen/ie  on  the  Subject 

of  Preventive  and  Rtformatory  Schools,  Held  at  Bir- 
mingham, on  9th  and  lOth  December^  1851 ;  also  Report 
of  Second  Conference,  Held  December  26th,  1853. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.     1851  and  1854. 
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1 7 .  Bepori  of  CammiUee  on  Criminal  and  Deatiiuie  JwveniU$. 

Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons^  December,  1852. 

18.  A  Charge^  Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Birmingliam^  at 

the  Opening  of  the  Sessions,  Held  Monday,  September 
4th,  1854.  By  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq.,  aC. 
Becorder  of  Birmingham;  and  also  various  other  Charges 
of  the  Recorder. 

19.  An  Act  for  the  Better  Care  and  Beformatian  ofToiM/ul 

Offenders  in  Great  Britain.  17th  and  18th  Victoria, 
Chapter  86.  1854. 

In  a  former  number  of  Thr  Irish  Quartrrly  Bsvibw,* 
we  stated,  when  sketching  the  history  of  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Beformatory  School  Movement  in  England,  that  slowness 
in  the  adoption  of  theories,  and  earnest  quickness  in  support- 
ing the  principles  of  theories  when  they  had  been  worked  into 
facts,  were  amongst  the  patent  characteristics  of  the  great 
British  nation.  From  various  causes  this  characteristic  has 
been  most  remarkably  evidenced  by  the  tardiness  with  which 
the  noble  system  of  National  Education  was  adopted,  in  its 
perfection,  even  whilst  its  necessity  was  fully,  and  generally 
admitted  by  all  whose  opinions,  from  position  or  information, 
commanded  attention.  All  men  expressed  a  most  laudable 
and  patriotic  anxiety  that  the  poor  should  be  raised  from  that 
deep  and  woful  ignorance  in  which  their  minds  were  swamped ; 
some  men  took  for  their  motto  an  expression  of  Doctor 
Chalmers,  and,  as  it  were,  made  it  their  watchward, 
proclaiming,  "Wb  object  not  to  thr  utmost  possiblb 
ILLUMINATIOK  OF  THR  POPULAR  MIND :"  and  yct  the  popular 
mind  was  not  illuminated,  because  various  influential  sections 
of  the  community  insisted  that  the  illumination  should  arise 
from  light  enkindled  by  their  own  special  and  peculiar  torches. 
'*  You  must  teach  them  upon  a  principle  of  which  the  Bible 
shall  be  the  foundation,''  cried  one.''  BigWcxclaimed  another, 
''my  Bible."  "No,"  protested  the  Boman  Catholic,  "you 
shall  not  make  the  Bible  the  foundation,  or  if  you  do  it 
must  be  mine."  The  "  drum  ecclesiastic*'  was  beaten  with  all 
that  vigor  which  ever  distinguishes  the  controversial  rappel, 
and  amid  the  m£l^e  of  the  clerical  combatants  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  forced  to  learn  as  best  they  could,  or  as  plea:i«d 
the  patrons  of  various  free,  and  ilUtaught  schools. 

•Vol.  IV.    No.  14.    p.  363. 
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As  this  subject  now  before  us  is  of  first  importauoe^  and  as 
the  history  of  the  three  classes  of  schools  is  litUe  known  to  the 
CTeat  majority  of  readers,  we  shall,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
detail  of  the  present  position  of  the  Nation,  in  its  popular 
educational  phases,  introduce  here,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdoms,  as  to  school 
accommodation,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted, 
before  the  public  attention  had  been  fixed  upon  the  subject  by 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  of  our  countryman,  the 
Sight  Honorable  Thomas  Wyse.  We  adopt  this  course,  as 
we  believe  that  powerful  parties,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
desire  to  embarrass  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Boards  of  each 
country ;  and  it  is  only  by  making  plain  to  all  the  great 
benefits  which  the  people  have  derived  from  the  present  system, 
and  the  pitiable  condition  from  which  it  rescued  our  poor, 
that  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  community  can  fully 
understand  the  value  of  that  nobly  designed  and  saccesfully 
conducted  scheme,  by  which  each  child  in  the  land  can  be 
taught  secular  learning  with  his  fellow  uf  any  creed,  and  yet  can 
grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Ood^s  law,  as  understood  by 
those  of  his  own  faith,  through  instruction  communicated  at 
stated  periods  by  his  own  pastor.  We  fully  adopt  the  wise 
principles  expressed  by  liOrd  Brougham,  who  has  said;  ''  In  a 
community  like  this,  filled  with  various  religious  classes,  and 
whose  religious  zeal  is  happily  so  fervent — I  say  happily, 
because  whatever  dissensions  it  may  engender,  and  whatever 
difficulties  it  may  occasion,its  warmth  at  least  proves  the  strength 
and  sincerity  of  religious  conviction — it  has  always  appeared 
nearly  impossible  to  plant  schools  in  which  the  children  of  various 
sects  may  be  taught  unless  their  instruction  is  confined  to 
secular  learning,  while  their  religious  teaching  is  left  to  their 
parents  or  their  past<^.  Butthisprinciple  by  no  means  excludes 
whatever  security  ms^be  required  for  their  receiving  that  in- 
struction at  home,  an^  for  their  attending  the  Church  to  which 
their  parents  resort,  supposing  their  attendance  at  the  school 
service  or  school  church  dispensed  with.  This  is  the  opinion,and 
with  this  qualification  rather  than  exception,  which  I  have  ever 
held,  and  in  common  with  men  whose  great  worth  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  strength  of  their  religious  feelings,  so  that 
it  is  grounded  on  any  thing  rather  than  indifference  on  this 
most  imi)ortant  matter/' 
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The  first  attempts  at  popular  ednoation  had  their  origin  in 
the  Sunday  Schools.  The  earliest  of  these  schools  was  thai 
formed  in  the  year  1763,  by  the  fiev.  Theophilus  Lindsey, 
vicar  of  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  his  custooi  to  collect 
the  children,  to  devote  an  hour  each  Sunday,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  afternoon  service,  to  eatechising  the  youth 
of  the  parish,  and  to  expounding  the  Bible  to  the  boys  of  a 
school  numbering  SOO.  The  success,  and  evident  advantage, 
of  this  school  to  the  poor^  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lady 
named  Harrison  (who,  as  Mrs.  Cappe,  has  left  us  in  her  Au- 
tobiographjf^  her  impressions  on  the  subjeoi,)  and  she  resolved 
to  establish  a  Sunday  School,  and  accordingly  collected  her 
scholars  in  the  only  vacant  apartment  of  her  house  at  Bedale— * 
the  back  kitchen  ;  and  incited  by  the  example  of  Miss  Harrismi, 
Miss  Ball,  of  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  formed  a  school  for 
forty  children,  whom  she  every  Sunday  instructed  in  the  Scnp- 
tures^  the  Catechism,  and  the  Collect,  preparatory  to  going  to 
church.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1780,  that  the  ueceaaity 
for  these  schools  was  comprehended  by  those  who  w^re  snfS;- 
ciently  active  and  influential  to  give  vigor  and  vitality  to  a 

Practical  working  of.  the  principle.  In  that  year  the  fiev. 
'homas  Stock,  rector  of  St.  Jdin's,  Gloucester,  and  Bobert 
Baikes,  proprietor  of  The  Oloueesier  Journal,  established  the 
four  regular  Sunday  Schools,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Catherine.^  Mr.  Stock  died  in  the  month  of  Deooaber, 
1803,  but  Mr.  fiaikes  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  witneas 
the  success  of  his  Christian  undertaking.  From  these  &ur 
schools  established  in  Gloucester  has  sprung  that  syatem  of 
Sunday  teaching  which  is  now,  after  seventy-four  years'  expe- 
rience of  its  results,  imparted  in  2S,514  schools,  by  818,000 
teachers,  to  2,407,642  scholars. 

Although  founded  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  importance  and  usefulness  of  these  schools  were  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Dissenters ;  and  various  rdigbns  bodies 
estabUshed  Sabbath  Schools  for  the  members  dt  thair  own 
persuasions. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Sunday  Sdiools  as  they  are 
the  earliest  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country,  and  be- 


*  For  an  account  of  those  Schools,  and  of  the  mot^iyes  which  indnoed 
Mr.  Raikes  to  establish  them,  see  Irish  QuarterltRktibw,  Vol.  IV., 
No.  14,  Art.  *'Refonnatoi7  and  Bagged  Schools.'* 
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cause  from  ihetn,  aiid  through  the  example  of  their  success^ 
has  sprung  the  whole  system  of  popular  and  national  eduea- 
tion.  What  had  been  attempted  and  proved  practical  in  the 
Sunday  School  by  Saikes^  was  attempted  and  proved  with  equal 
success  by  Joseph  Lancaster  in  the  Day  School. 
Joseph  Lancaster  was  born  in  1771,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
body  which  has  furnished  more  than  its  proportion  to  the  ranks 
of  our  national  philanthropists — the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  foot-guards,  and  residing  in  the 
Borough  Soad,  Southwark,  surrounded  by  a  poor  population, 
Joseph  saw  that  poverty  was  but  too  frequently  accompanied 
by  vices  which  he  believed  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  His 
father  gave  him  the  free  use  of  a  room  in  his  house,  which 
the  young  man  fitted  up  at  his  own  expense,  and  opening  it 
as  a  free  school  in  1796,  his  scholars  numbered  ninety  before 
he  had  himself  reached  his  nineteenth  year.  In  1798  the 
numbers  had  increased  to  1,000 ;  and  finding  himself  quite 
unable  to  provide  instructors  for  this  large  body  of  pupils,  he 
either  invented  himself,  or  adopted  from  Dr.  Bell,  the  monif> 
torial  system,  or  a  plan  of  teaching  younger  or  less  advanced 
children,  through  the  agency  of  the  older  or  better  instructed 
scholars.  Uis  efiEbrts  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  and  in  1805  he  was  favored  with  an  audience  by 
George  the  Third,  who  said,  in  approving  Lancaster's  efforts, 
"  I  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  may  be  able 
to  read  his  Bible/'  From  the  year  1807  to  1811  he  travelled 
about  7iOOO  miles  through  the  kingdoms,  and  lectured  on  his 
system  to  more  than  50,000  persons ;  and  by  these  active 
means  extended  a  knowledge  of  the  educational  wants  and 
resources  of  the  countiy  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Ue  endeavoured  to  found  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
richer  classes  in  1812,  bat  failed,  and  from  pecuniary  losses 
was  forced  to  leave  England  for  America  in  the  year  1818. 
He  was  received  in  the  New  World  with  respect  and  confidence. 
In  1H29  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was  well  received,  the 
Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  voting  him  several  grants  for 
educational  purposes ;  but  from  want  of  those  qualities  which 
render  men  fitted  to  guide  themselves  and  others,  Lancaster, 
although  an  excelleut  projector,  was  a  very  incompetent  ma- 
nager, and  in  America,  as  in  England,  it  was  his  lot  to  enjoy 
affluence  and  endure  want,  even  whilst  his  system  was  flour- 
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ishing.  His  friends  contribated  to  porcliaae  an  annoit^  for 
bim^  and  his  career  closed  in  New  York  on  tbe  2Srd  of  Oe- 
tober,  18S8. 

With  the  name  of  Lancaster,  and  with  our  recollections  of 
the  early  history  of  popalar  education  in  England,  the  name  of 
Bell  is  intimately  connected.    Andrew  Bell  was  bom  in  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  year  175t),  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  its  ancient  University.     In  his  twenty-first  year  he 
left  College,  and  proceeded  to  Virginia,  where  he  resided^ 
as  tutor,   during  the  five   succeeding  years,  and  in   1781 
be  returned  to  England,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  home- 
ward voyage.   Arrived  in   England  he   took    orders  in  the 
Established  Church,    and    was    appointed  minister  to  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  at  Leith.     He  applied  for  a  degree,  as 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  to  his  University,   and,   through  some 
mistake,  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  sent  him.     He 
was  next  appointed  Chaplain  of  some  regiments  ordered  to 
India,  whither  he  sailed  in  the  year  1787.     Some  short  time 
after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum 
was  founded,   and  he  became  its  honorary  superintendent. 
Whilst  dischaiging  the  duties  of  this  office  he  commenced  the 
plan  of  instructing  by  monitors,  and  tested  it  by  setting  the 
elder  boys  to  teach  the  younger  writing  in  sand,  according  to 
the  Hindoo  custom,     rinding  the  experiment  successful,  he 
endeavoured,  uuon  his  return  to  England,  in  1797,  to  make  his 
system  known,  by  various  publications.     He  succeeded  in  great 
measure,  and  whilst  advancing  the  cause  of  education  he  was 
pushing  his  own  fortune.     He  was  appointed  rector  of  Swan- 
age,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1801 ;  master  of  Sherborne  Hospital 
in  1808  ;  prebendary  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  1818,  and 
some  years  after,  prebendary  of  Westminster.      Dr.  Bell  died. 
at  Cheltenham,  on  the  28th  of  January,  18S2,  and  bequeathed 
£120,000  to  the  educational  establishments  of  the  country 
which  seemed  to  him  useful  and  best  conducted. 

We  have  stated  that  Lancaster  and  Bell  both  used  the  mon- 
itorial system ;  and  from  this  fact  the  most  important  results 
have  arisen  in  these  Kingdoms.  Bell  returned  from  Madras  in 
the  year  1797,  and  at  once  made  his  system  public ;  whilst  the 
monitorial  teaching  was  not  adopted  by  iiancaster  until  the 
year  1798.  Whether  the  latter  adopted  the  plan  from  Bell, 
or  whether  he  discovered  it  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
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but  tile  friends  of  each  claimec]  for  their  leader  the  honor  of 
originality.* 

Priority  of  invention  was  not,  however,  the  only  ground  of 
diiference  between  the  systems  of  the  rival  professors.  The 
Schools  established  by  Lancaster  were  unsectarian,  no  par- 
ticular religious  tenets  being  inculcated,  and  the  whole  religious 
training  consisting  in  the  reading  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment.  Upon  this  plan  **  The  Boyal 
Lancasterian  Institution  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor''  was  established  in  the  year  180S. 
Some  few  years  afterwards  the  title  was  changed,  for  that 
by  which  the  Schools  are  now  known — "The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.'' 

The  patrons  of  these  Schools  were  amongst  the  most  able 
men  of  that  day.  "  With  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,'*  said  Lord  Brougham,  in  that  speech  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  "  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted,  I  may 
say  connected,  from  its  commencement  in  1808,  under  another 
name;  indeed  I  presided  at  the  preliminary  meeting  held  to 
found  it,  attended  by  William  Allen,  Joseph  Fox,  Thomas 
Clarkson  and  others,  who  had  stood  by  Joseph  Lancaster  in 
his  great  difficulties.  In  the  following  spring,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  presided,  over  its  first  public  meeting.  Under  his 
auspices,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Majesty, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  useful  friends  of  the  Institution, 
it  gathered  strength;  and  its  fundamental  principle,  that 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  National  Society  soon  after 
established,  was  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  differences  on 
religious  grounds,  the  severance  of  secular  from  religious 
instruction,  the  repudiation  of  whatever  could  by  any  possi- 
biUtv  operate  as  a  test — the  principle  embodied  in  its  motto 
of  Schools  for  All.'' 

In  1810,  as  now,  there  were  good,  and  wise,  and  christian, 
and  patriotic  but  mistaken  men,  who  thought  that  the  principle 
upon  which  this  School  Society,  to  which  Lord  Brougham  refers, 
was  based  was  wrong  and  false,  and  contended  that  religion 
should  be  the  foundation  of  all  instruction,  and  tliai  religion  ex- 
clusively the  creed  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  was  a  great,  and  powerful,  and  influential  party.     It  was 

•  Sydney  Smith,  writing  in  the  year  1806,  describes  Dr.  Bell  as  *•  a  very 
foolish  old  gentleman,  seized  on  eagerly  by  the  Church  of  England  to 
defraud  Lancaster  of  hia  diBcovery.** 
67 
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unrepresented  bj  any  sjBi&a  of  school  teaohbg,  but  it  could  oat 
remain  inactive  whilst  the  Lancasterian  schools  were  flourishing. 
Accordingly  the  theory  and  mode  of  teaching  advocated  by 
Doctor  Bell  were  adopted^and  in  the  year  1811,  "The  NationiJ 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church''  was  founded,  in  oppoaitioii 
to, or  in  rivalry  with,  ^'The  British  and  Foreign  School  Socie^/' 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  latter  Society  in  1 808,  it  has 
trained  about  8,000  teachers.  At  its  K^ormal  Seminary  in  the 
Borough  Boad,  London,  there  is  accommodation  for  sixty  resi- 
dent candidates ;  about  the  same  number  are  generally  enrolled 
as  out-door  pupils.  In  tbe  Model  Schools  attached  to  this  in- 
stitution 700  boys  and  800  girls  attend  daily,  and  since  their 
establishment  more  than  60,000  children  have  been  instructed. 
There  is  also  a  depository  of  books;  the  schools  in  connection 
with  the  society  are  inspected  carefully,  and  the  best  branches 
of  collective  teaching  have  been  recently  adopted  in  conjan&- 
tion  with  the  monitorial  system. 

Of  183  students  now  at  the  Normal  Seminary,  50  are 
Queen's  Scholars,  receiving  yearly  exhibitions  from  the  Privy 
Council;  and  most  of  the  local  schoob  have  been  assisted  by 
Government  grants,and  are  under  (xovemment  inspection.  Tbe 
income  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1851,  amounted  to 
£15,188 ;  and  the  income,  for  the  year  1S50,  of  628  British 
schools,  instructing  91,944  scholars,  was  £59.132,  giving  an 
average  of  12«.  lid.  per  scholar  annually.  This  income  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources  :— 

Permanent  endowments         ...           ...  £829 

Voluntary  contributions         ...          ...  £24,150 

Grants  from  Government       ...          ...  £4,456 

Payments  by  scholars             £26,590 

Other  sources            £8,108 

These  schools  numbered  28  in  the  year  1811 ;  191  in  the  year 
1841,  and  in  the  ten  years,  from  1841  to  1851,  they 
increased  to  449. 

The  National  Society  was,  wehave  stated,  founded  in  1811,and 
was  incorporated  by  BoyalCharter  in  1817.  During  the  four  years 
ending  1351,  the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  General  Pond  of 
the  Society  averaged  £1 1,000.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Welsh 
Education  Fund  of  the  Society,  which  amounts  to  about 
£3,000  per  annum,  and  occasionsdly  large  sums  are  collected 
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for  special  parposes.  By  Royal  Letter^  issued  occasionally  since 
1820,  at  present  triennially,  parochial  collections  are  made  in 
favor  of  the  Society.  The  sums  collected  iu  this  latter  way  have 
varied  in  amount,  from  £22,810  to  £32,602.  Since  the  year 
1839  local  boards  have  been  forward^  in  connection  viith  the 
Central  Institution,  in  most  of  the  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales'-^nd  their  annual  income  may  be  calculated  at  £20,000. 
The  Central  Board  makes  grants  in  aid  of  erecting  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter ;  it  also  supplies  books  to  the  local 
schools.  The  Board  has  five  Training  Colleges  under  its  im- 
mediate management,  and  supported  chiefly  uom  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  which  now  send  forth  annually  about  270 
teachers.  In  addition  to  these  latter  Colleges,  20  Diocesan 
Training  Schools  have  been  established  since  1838,  and  these 
send  out  annually  about  400  teachers.  The  number  of  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board  now  amounts  to  10,555,  and  the 
scholars  number  929,474.  From  897  in  1831,  the  schools 
increased  in  1841  to  2,002,  and  in  1851  the  number  had 
risen  to  3,448. 

In  the  Census  of  1851,  4,546  Church  Schools  are  returned, 
containing  472,872  scholars ;  the  total  amount  for  1850  was 
Stated  to  be  £341,752,  giving  an  annual  income  of  14«.  bd. 
per  scholar.    The  sources  of  this  income  are  thus  stated  :— « 

Permanent  endowments        ...         •••  £13,240 

Voluntary  contributions       £179,765 

Grants  from  Oovemment     £18,132 

Payments  by  scholars          .«.         ...  £108^264 

Other  sources         £27,361 

The  greater  number  of  the  schools  are  aided  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Board,  and  are  inspected  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Council. 

Having  thus  briefly  placed  before  the  reader  the  history  of 
the  origin,  progress  and  position  of  the  three  great  Edueational 
Institutions  of  the  kingdoms,  and  as  thev  are  the  most  im- 
portant so  are  they  the  earliest  founded,  we  shall  here  insert  the 
admirable  and  eloquent  history  of  their  progress,  from  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  in  which  he  traces  the  whole  bearing  of  this 
subject,  and  epitomizes  all  the  facts  and  figures  connected  with 
it,  indicating  the  dangers  and  the  troubles  of  the  past,  and  fore- 
warning us  of  the  evils  with  which  intolerance  if  successful, 
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must  afflict  the  nation  hj  inundating  it  with  a  trouhled  tide  of 
fanaticism  on  the  one  side^  and  of  ignorance  and  conseqaent 
turbulence  and  vice  upon  the  other.     His  Lordsliip  said  : — 

"  I  shall  begin  by  marking  the  periods  to  which  our  detailed  infor- 
mation applies,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  w^  are  enabled  to  relj 
upon  that  information.     Great   objections  have,   at  different  times, 
been  made   to  its  accuracy,  and  we  must,  therefore,  stop  a  moment 
to  consider  how  far  these  are  well  founded.     The  earliest  returns 
are  those  obtained  by  the  Education   Committee   of  the  Commons, 
in  1618;  the  next  are  those  of  1833,   obtained   on  the  motion  of  a 
noble  friend,  whose  early  loss   to  the  country  is  so  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented, Lord  Kerry  •  the  last  are  those  of  1851,  under  the  Census 
Act.   The  returns  of  1 8 1 8,  were  made  by  the  parochial  cler^,  and  as 
having  presided  over  that  inquiry,  I  well  know  the  zeal  with  which 
they  performed  the  office  cast  upon  them.     Such  was  their  alacrity^ 
that  within  a  week  after  our  circular  was  issued,  all  those  sent  their 
answers  who  were  within  a  moderate  distance,  and  very   soon  after 
I  had  received  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  about  600,  which, 
in  a  number  of  nearly   12,000   might  be  expected  from   different 
accidents.     A  second  circular  reduced  this   number  to   about   200 
defaulters.     But  a  circumstance  occurred  which  placed  the  conduct 
of  those  reverend   persons  in   a  most  honourable  light.     By  some 
oversight  of  the  clerks   in  the   Committee,  there  were   360  returns 
mislaid  ;  and  as  it  was   believed  they  had  not  been  sent,  a  circular 
was  dispatched,  chiding  the  supposed  defaulters.     It  so  happened 
that  those  returns  had  oeen  culled  out  from  the  mass,  as  being  more 
elaborate  and  voluminous  than  the  rest,  and  the  Committee,   in  a 
somewhat  peremptory  manner,  called  for  the  returns  to  the  original 
re(|uisition.     It  might  well  be  expected  that  those  reverend  persons 
should  feel  hurt,  both   at  the  groundless  rebuke  and  at  the  labour 
needlessly  exacted.     But  of  the  whole  360  only  two  made  the   least 
complaint,  and  even  they  sent  the  second  returns  demanded.     Some 
had  kept  copies  of  their  former  answers,  but  a  great  number  had 
not  ;  and  their  returns  extended,  in  niany  instances,  to   ten  pages 
and  upwards.     I  may  further  state,  that  when,  after  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  1  took  the  liberty  to  send  another  circular  for  further 
information,  although  aware  that  this  was  only  in  my  private   capa- 
city, and   not  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  clergy  returned 
answers,  giving  the  details  solicited,  rather  than  required.     After 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  the  returns  of  1833  were  made,  but  by  the 
church  wardens ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  they  are 
very  inferior  in  point  of  fulness  and  accuracy,  as  might  be  expected 
from   the  temporary  nature  of  the  office  held  by  those  who  made 
them.     They  have  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  particularly  defec- 
tive in  some    of  the   larger   towns.     In   1851,  we  have  the   latest 
returns,  and  as  these  were  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Home  Department,   they  are  more  to  be  relied  on  for  fulness  as 
well  as  accuracy,  than  those  of  1833.    I  must,  however,  mention  a 
circumstance  which   shows  that  no  little  confidence  is  due  to  the 
latter.     When  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828, 
fiuemed  to   remove  the  chief  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a  general 
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School  system,  I  was  anzious  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been 
roade  daring  the  ten  preceeding  years ;  and  addressed  a  letter  to  7 
or  800  parochial  ministers  to  ask  for  a  continnation  of  their  former 
returns.  Those  parishes  were  taken  indifferently^  some  large,  some 
small,  some  middle-sized  ;  I  received  487  answers,  and  these,  com- 
pared with  the  statements  of  1816,  indicated  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  day-scholars  at  unendowed  schools,  in  the  proportion  of 
21  to  10.  Now,  the  returns  of  1833  give  that  increase  as  between 
23  and  24  to  10,  which  allowing  for  the  increase  between  1828  and 
1833,  tallies  very  nearly  with  the  other  proportion.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  we  may  place  reliance  upon  the  accounts  generally, 
not  only  in  considering  the  rate  at  which  education  has  advanced, 
but  in  estimating  the  deficiency  at  any  given  period,  provided  we 
keep  in  view  the  consideration  that  the  numbers  given  in  these 
accounts  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  or  less  below  the 
real  amount;  those  of  1851  being  nearest  the  truth,  those  of  1833 
probably  most  defective. 

It  appears  that  in  1618,  the  Day-Schools  of  all  kinds  were  attend- 
ed by  674,000  scholars  (I  take  round  numbers,  as  the  Resolutions 
I  am  about  to  move  ^ive  the  particulars) — the  Sunday-Schools  had 
425,000.  In  1833,  &e  former  had  increased  to  1,276,000 ;  the 
latter  to  no  less  than  1,548,000  or  nearer  fourfold  than  trebled.  In 
1851,  the  Day-Scholars  had  increased  to  2,144,000,  the  Sunday  to 
2,407,000.  So  that  in  33  years  Day- Scholars  had  increased  more 
than  three-fold  ;  Sunday  Scholars  nearly  six-fold.  Now  the  popu- 
lation had,  no  doubt,  increased  from  above  11^  millions  to  14^  in 
the  first  period,  and  to  nearly  18  in  the  second ;  but  still  the  increase 
of  education  was  much  more  rapid,  there  being,  in  1818,  of  Day 
Scholars  one-seventeenth;  of  Sunday  one«twenty-fourth  of  the 
population  ;  in  1833,  these  numbers  had  become  one-eleventh,  and 
one-ninth  respectively  ;  and  in  1851,  one-eighth  and  one-seventh.  It 
is  also  manifest  that  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  considerably 
greater  in  the  15  3'ears  between  1818  and  1833,  than  in  the  18  years 
between  1838  and  1851,  although  the  population  increased  more 
rapidly  during  the  second  period  than  during  the  first.  As  the 
omissions  in  the  returns  of  1833  were  greater  than  in  those  of  either 
1818  or  1851,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
crease was  less  than  the  apparent,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  was 
a  greater  retardation  than  the  returns  show.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  this  retardation  has  been  owing  not  altogether  to  the  unavoid- 
able relaxation  of  the  voluntary  exertions  made  to  promote  educa- 
tion,— exertions  which  must  needs  be  lessened  unless  the  resources 
of  individuals  are  enlarged, — but  also  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  wants  having  been  partly  supplied  which  had  called  them  forth. 
It  is  certain,  that  previous  to  1818,  there  had  for  some  years  been 
a  great  step  made  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  on  the  new  or 
monitorial  plan,  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  in  so  much  that  above 
1500  of  these  had  been  planted,  educating  200,000  children.  But 
the  discussions  which  arose  out  of  the  Education  Committee  in  the 
other  House,  in  1816,  179  and  18,  had  occasioned  new  efforts  all 
over  the  country  to  establish  Schools  of  a  more  useful  class,  because 
having  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers,  and  dispensing,  in  a  great 
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measure,  with  the  monitorial  aystom.  Tha  Bill  wldoh  I  bnragbt 
forward  in  1830  as  the  Ohairman  of  that  Committee^  and  which 
reached  almost  its  last  stage  in  the  Commons,  waa  iinfortimatdy 
opposed  by  the  Dissenters,  and  being  only  feebly  supported  by  the 
Chureh  party,  we  were  deprived  of  a  ffreat,  and  in  my  belief,  a 
most  unexoeptionably  framed  system  of  parochial  education ;  nor 
was  there  ever  the  least  encouragement  given  to  rmiew  the  attempt. 
Nevertheless,  out  of  evil  came  good,  by  tne  blessing  of  Providence  ; 
and  even  the  animosity,  or  let  us  only  say  the  rivalry,  of  conflicting 
sects  gave  rise  to  new  exertions  fbr  the  furtherance  of  popular  in- 
struction. Such  exertions  could  not  be  expected  to  continue,  and 
accordingly  a  great  deficiency  still  exists  in  the  means  of  educatioo. 
Before  1833  there  had  been  no  interference  at  all  of  the  State ; 
everything  had  been  done  by  individuals.  But  in  that  year  the 
Government  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  belonging,  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  act  upon  the  Report  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  1618.  To  the  recommendations  in  that  Beport  I  called 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  laying  it  before  Lord  Grey  and  Ijord 
Althorp,  and  a  grant  was  obtained  from  Parliament  of  a  sum  to  be 
applied  in  the  encouragement  of  Schools*  This  grant  was  repeated 
Yearly,  and  from  the  moderate  sum  of  £20,000,  it  has  happily  of  late 
been  increased  to,  I  think,  upwards  of  Jt300,000.  The  application 
of  it  was  for  some  years  entrusted  to  the  Treasury,  and  they  had 
acted  chiefly  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  tteport  of  1818, 
avoiding  whatever  might  tend  to  discourage  voluntary  exertions,  and 
giving  the  sums  allotted  for  outfit  or  original  cost  to  parties  who 
were  ready  to  provide  for  the  vearly  ei^>eBse8.  The  Committee  had 
suggested  two  modes  of  distribution,  either  through  commissioners, 
or  through  the  two  great  school  Societies,  the  National  and  Bntisfa 
and  Foreign.  The  latter  was  the  course  adopted;  but  I  may 
more  correctly  say  that  both  courses  were  taken  ultimately ;  fbr  in 
the  year  1838  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  formed  to 
superintend  the  distribution,  and  that  Committee  generally  gare  the 
sums  through  the  two  Societies.  The  transfer  to  the  IVivy  Council 
was  at  one  time  the  sul^ect  of  regret,  because  the  Treasury  had  con- 
ducted the  business  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  the 
creation  of  a  department  gave  rise  to  some  jealousy  and  even  alarm  ; 
so  that  your  Lordships  may  recollect  a  long  and  warm  debate  on  reso- 
lutions moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  the  House 
by  a  very  large  majority  concurred,  expressing  an  <^inion  unfkvonr. 
able  to  the  appointment  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee  as  made 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  But  great  advantage  has  u^ 
ttmately  resulted  from  the  creation  of  this  department ;  and 
certainly  whatever  may  have  been  the  inconvenience  originally 
experienced,  I  am  bound  to  defend  the  proceeding  still  mo>« 
strenuously  than  I  did  in  that  debate,  because  I  afterwards  found 
that  the  Committee  adopted  the  very  measures  which  I  had  deseribed 
in  the  Besolutions  moved  in  May,  1835,  for  not  merely  encouraging 
the  formation  of  new  Schools,  as  the  Report  of  1818  had  ro» 
commended, — for  not  only  increasing  the  amount  of  the  education 
aflbrded,  but  improving  its  quality  by  the  employment  of  Inspectors 
find  the  esti^blishment  of  training  seminaries.     The  Committee  hao 
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been  most  ably  and  aotiVely  seeondad  bj  its  assistants^  e^cially 
Messrs.  Kaye  Shnttleworthy  and  Lingen. 

In  the  same  year  that  this  important  Committee  was  appointed,  I 
liad  for  the  third  time  brought  in  a  Bill  to  establish  such  a  depatr- 
ment,  and  to  inrest  it  with  powers  of  distributhiff  the  yearly  grants, 
and  of  authorising  local  rates  so  as  to  encouri^e  by  both  these  funde 
the  planting  of  schools,  to  support  those  requiring  assistance,  to 
establish  training  schools,  and  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  all  either 
founded  or  aided  by  the  public.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  religious 
question  had  seemed  to  be  surmonnted ;  and  I  was  authorised  to 
state  on  behalf  of  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  delegates  from  most 
parts  of  the  country,  who  had  held  a  conference  on  the  details  of  the 
plan,  that  it  had,  after  undergoing  various  alterations,  received  their 

general  concurrence ;  the  Dissenters  joining  with  the  Churchmen  in 
olding  its  provisions  to  be  unobjectioname.  The  Government  of 
the  day.  Lord  Melbotume's,  was  entirely  favourable  to  the  measure  } 
but  unfortunately  they  had  been  defeated  the  week  before  I  moved 
the  second  reading ;  and  when  a  Bight  Bev.  Prelate,  recently  raised 
to  the  episcopal  bench  by  that  Qovemment,  and  who  had  voted  with  us 
against  his  Metropolitian  upon  the  recent  occasion,  now  put  himself 
in  the  front  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  we  had  no  hopes  of  success, 
and  were  obliged  to  withdraw  it  until  a  more  auspicious  time  should 
eome.  I  found,  however,  that  one  great  object  of  the  Bill  would  be 
secured,  the  creation  of  an  Education  department,  if  the  Privy 
Council  Committee,  not  only  persevered  in  its  administration  of  the 
annual  g^ant,  but  applied  it  to  the  establishment  of  training  schools, 
and  the  employment  of  injectors ;  all  which  they  could  do  without 
any  parliamentary  authority.  The  more  eiFectual  power  of  local 
rating  would  alone  be  still  wanted ;  but  the  increase  of  the  annual 
grant  might  to  a  considerable  extent  supply  this  defect ;  and  I  was 
willing  to  expect  every  thing  from  the  entire  agreement  of  my  noble 
friends  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Bill.  Their  proceedings  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  Privy  Council  during  the  next  vear  or  two, 
confirmed  these  expectations^  and  I  certainly  should  have  been 
without  excuse  had  I  interrupted  them  bv  again  pressing  the  Bill. 
It  was  only  consistent  with  the  most  ordmarv  discretion,  and  the 
scantiest  stock  of  patience,  to  await  for  awhile  the  results  of  what 
had  been  already  done.  The  groimd  had  been  prepared  in  1818  ;  the 
seed  sown  in  1833 ;  due  care  was  now  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  its 
protection ;  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  crowning  the  labours 
of  the  new  department  created  in  1839,  it  would  have  been  most 
unwise^  indeed  irrational  impatience  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
growth  of  the  plant,  as  some  projecting  lawgivers  of  exalted  rank, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  among  them  have  occasionally  been  seen  to  do, 
and  been  in  coitsequence  compared  to  the  child  that  having  put  a 
bean  in  the  ground,  must  needs  pluck  it  up  to  see  if  it  has  beg^n  to 
sprout,  instead  of  waiting  tilt  the  stem  and  the  leaf  appear,  fostered 
by  the  breeze,  strengthened  by  the  sun,  expanded  by  the  shower. 
That  childish,  preposterous  hnpatienoe  I  felt  not,  how  great  and  how 
constant  soever  my  anxiety  for  the  progress  of  the  system,  because 
I  was  well  assured  of  its  safety  in  the  hands  of  my  noble  friends  of 
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the  Privy  Council  Committee.  But  I  think  we  maj  admit  that  the 
time  is  now  come  for  examining  the  progress  which  has  been  made, 
and  for  asking  ourselves  whether  any  thing  and  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  take  it  to  be  clear  beyond  all  question  that  the  means  of  educa- 
tion are  still  insufficient ;  and  I  now  beg  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  while  I  demonstrate  this  proposition.  I  lay  aside  the  great 
numbers  taught  at  Sunday  schools,  because  valuable  as  is  the  instruc- 
tion there  given,  and  beyond  all  praise  the  conduct  of  the  pioua  and 
truly  charitable  persons  (290,000, 1  glory  in  being  able  to  say  it,)  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  really  good  work,  in  the  spirit  of  genoine 
because  wise  benevolence, — that  which  alone  deserves  the  name, 
when  the  act  b  in  harmony  with  the  will,  and  good  is  not  onlj 
intended  but  done : — the  instruction  received  is  extremely  limited, 
and  two  or  three  hours  in  a  week  g^ve  but  inconsiderable  moral 
discipline,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  tuition ;  not  to 
mention  that  no  small  proportion  of  the  Sunday  scholars  are 
returned  also  under  the  head  of  Day  scholars.  It  is  to  the  Day 
scholars  therefore  that  we  must  look,  and  these  appear  to  be  io 
round  numbers  2,144,000  at  46,000  schools.  But  these  include 
private  as  well  as  public  schools,  and  500,000  children  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  taught  there,  and  about  50,000  at  the  endow- 
ed schools,  which  are  also  included.  These  deductions  I  make  after 
a  full  communication  with  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  statistics  of  education  is  well  known  to 
such  of  your  Lordships  as  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusine  liis 
elaborate  and  judicious  Report  to  the  Registrar-General,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  merit  both  for  its  arithmetical  details  and  for 
the  enlightened  views  which  it  gives  of  the  whole  subject.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  too  highly  to  praise  this  most  able  and  useful 
officer.  (Earl  Granville,  Lord  MoiUeagle  and  other  $  strongly  expressed 
their  concurrence,)  We  may  conclude  therefore  that  for  the  children 
of  the  working  classes,  and  of  the  poor,  there  are  only  public  day 
schools  attended  by  little  more  than  1,500,000 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  this  supply  of  education  is  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  And  here  I  must  begin  by  observmg, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  notions  of  those  who  reckon 
upon  all  the  children  between  three  and  fifteen,  or  4,900,000,  as  the 
number  for  whom  schools  should  be  provided,  conceiving  most 
erroneously  that  the  working-classes,  as  well  as  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances, can  keep  their  children  long  enongh  at  school  to  require 
anything  like  this  accommodation.  Unhappily  there  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  schoolmaster,  great  as  Lis  merits  and  his  claims 
may  be,  the  employer ;  and  from  the  time  that  a  child  can  earn 
somewhat  towards  his  support,  his  attendance  at  even  the  school 
which  costs  nothing,  must  be  first  interrupted,  and  then  altogether 
cease,  even  assuming  the  parent  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  education.  Instead,  therefore,  of  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  population,  we  should  not  reckon  more  than  one-eighth,  or  the 
children  between  four  and  twelve,  which  would  give  the  number  for 
all  classes  at  2,222,000.  But  we  are  to  consider  only  the  proper- 
tion  of  these  belonging  to  the  working-classes  and  the  poor.     What 
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la  that  proportion  ?  1  made  inquiry  of  mj  honourable  friend  the 
Registrar-General,  and  he  gave  me  four-fifths  as  his  estimate  of  the 
proportion  which  the  working-classes  be&r  to  the  whole  population, 
or  about  3,625,000  males  of  20  and  upwards,  but  not  reckoning 
farmers'  sons  and  commercial  clerks.  I  will  take  the  calculation 
then  as  four-fifths,  or  14,340,000,  and  one-eighth  as  the  children,  or 
1,792,000.  But  I  was  desirous  of  checking  this  calculation  by 
having  recourse  to  another  test ;  and  I  found  m  the  evidence  before 
Mr.  Hume's  Income  Tax  Committee  last  Session,  the  number  of 
persons  having  incomes  of  £75,  and  upwards  is  counted  as  829,117 
by  Mr.  W.  Farr,  the  able  and  intelligent  head  of  the  Statistical 
Department  in  the  Registrar-Generars  office ;  and  deducting  a  sixth 
for  Scotland  we  then  have  712,000  for  England  and  Wales,  which 
reckoning  ^ve  to  a  family  would  leave  for  the  other  classes  the  work- 
ing and  the  poor,  14,440,000,  and  the  children  1,805,000,  being  very 
nearly  the  number  obtained  from  the  calculation  founded  on  Mr. 
Graham's  estimate  of  four-fifths.  It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  in 
making  this  estimate  he  had  taken  into  his  account  Mr.  Farr'a 
statements  respecting  the  Income  Tax.  However,  I  think  we  may 
on  the  whole  rest  satisfied  with  the  inference  that  as,  instead  of 
1,800,000,  there  are  attending  public  day  schools  little  more  than 
1,500,000,  the  deficiency  in  these  schools  for  the  working  classes  b 
not  much  less  than  300,000,  or  upwards  of  3,000  schools,  even 
allowing  the  average  of  94  scholars  to  a  school,  which  is  unfortu- 
nately the  number  m  the  public  day  schools,  and  is  very  considerably 
more  than  in  every  view  is  desirable. — I  have  made  no  deduction  for 
dame-schools  ;  had  I  done  so,  the  deficiency  would  have  been  greater 
by  above  130,000.  .,  .        ^ 

But  I  must  proceed  to  state  that  this  great  evil  is  unfortunately 
not  equally  diffused,  as  it  were  over  the  country  ;  the  deficiency  is 
much  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  it  is  greater  exactly 
where  it  is  most  to  be  lamented,  in  the  larger  towns.  1  take  44  of 
those,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  3,206,000,  London  not 
included,  and  J  find  that  the  scholars  at  public  day  schools  amount 
to  226,000,  to  which  we  must  add  a  portion  of  those  at  private 
schools,  say  24,000,  and  we  have  the  whole  therefore  247,000,  or 
one  in  thirteen  of  the  population.  But  if  we  take  the  rest  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  44  towns  and  of  London,  we  have  day 
scholars  at  public  schools  1,029,000,  and  adding  84,000,  for  the 
private,  the  total  is  1,113,000,  or  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  ; 
and  a  like  difference  is  found  as  to  Sunday  scholars.  But  we  may 
institute  the  comparison*as  to  all  towns  of  above  50,000,  our  former 
case  being  those  of  the  largest  towns.  We  then  shall  find  that  in  a 
town  population  of  4,880,000,  the  day  scholars  are  521,000,  or 
nearly  one-ninth  ;  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  scholars 
are  1,621,000,  or  one- eighth.  This  comparison  includes  London, 
which  is  more  deficient  than  any  other  place,  town  or  country  ;  the 
proportion  of  day  scholars  being  only  one-thirteenth,  and  of 
Sunday  scholars  one -seventeenth,  that  of  the  great  towns  being 
nearly  one-seventh,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  country  nearly  one- 
sixth.     If  therefore  those  towns  had  the  same  means  of  education 
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with  the  other  dittricts,  there  weald  be  dtj  achoola  for  SdjOOO 
scholars,  and  Sunday  schools  for  86^000  more  than  they  now  have. 
How  many  years  will  be  required  to  supply  this  ^eat  deficit  ?  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  popiuation  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  200,000  a  year.  Bo  that  in  those  towns  it  is  inereaung 
above  80,000  annually^  so  that  to  maintain  even  the  present  inade. 
quate  supply  of  schools  in  its  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people,  there  must  yearlv  be  provided  an  addition  equal  to  about 
3,000  scholars,  without  the  least  impression  beii^g  made  upon  the 
deficit ;  and  to  supply  this  would  require  an  increase  ererj  year, 
for  five  years,  of  day  schools  sufficient  to  teadi  21,000— ^which  b 
nearly  twice  as  rapid  an  increase  as  has  been  made  during  the 
eighteen  years  between  1633  and  1851.  Having  mentioned  the 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  inerease  of  late  years,  I  must  add  that  thb 
can  in  no  way  be  ascribed  to  the  aid  given  by  the  State,  as  was  ap« 
prehended  by  some  warm  friends  of  education ;  for  the  diminution 
has  been  greatest  ia  Sunday  schools,  which  receive  no  part  of  the 
annual  grants.  My  able  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds, 
though  decidedly  averse  to  all  interference,  never  fell  into  this 
error,  ^e  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  diminution  was  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  had  before  been  made,  and  chiefly 
in  respect  of  Sunday  schools.  He  was  also  perfectly  sound  in  his 
view  of  the  miaimiim  nfombers  for  whom  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided.-—Indeed,  I  always  differ  with  hesitation  from  one  who  has 
done  so  much  and  who  knows  so  much  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
popular  education.  The  bill,  however,  which  I  now  present  is 
grounded  partly  on  the  difference  that  exists  between  us  respecting 
the  facts,  and  partly  on  our  arriving  at  different  concludons  irom 
such  as  are  undisputed." 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  2,144^378  day  scholars 
stated  to  attend  the  day  schools  of  all  kinds,  500,000  are  in- 
structed in  private  schools^  and  about  50,000  in  endowed^ 
schools ;  these,  for  the  chief  part  belong  to  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  it  therefore  appears  that  the  nnmbers  attend* 
ing  the  free  day  schools  ainoant  to  about  1,500,000 :  assuming 
these  figures  to  be  correct,  we  find  that  for  these  children  of  the 
poor  and  working  classes,  the  sdioob  are  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  y.*j  of  the  numbers  of  the  classes,  whilst  they  should  be 
i,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  300,000,  to  be  augmented  by  £0,000 
yearly,  by  the  annual  increase  of  the  population.  Another  parti- 
cular which  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  is,  that  the  deficiency 
is  greater  in  the  large  towns  than  in  the  other  part»  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  aggregate  of  the  towns  which  have  above  50,000 
inhabitants  each  it  amounts  to  130,000,  whilst  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  it  is  only  170,000 ;  that  is,  the  schools 
in  these  large  towns  bfing  only  for  ttc^  of  the  working  classes, 
and   in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  for  5?.,  of  these  classes, 
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deducting  50,000  taught  at  endowed  schools;  and  great  as  is 
this  deficiency  of  schools,  the  deficiency  of  teachers  is  still 
more  glaring. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  free  school  aeconi- 
modation,  is  that  of  the  quality  and  qoantity  of  instruction 
imparted  in  the  limited  number  of  the  existing  institutions ; 
and  here  the  facts  are  extremely  disheartening. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  system  of  education  ever  con- 
templated for  the  people  of  England  was,  and  still  continues 
to  be,  one  confined  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  its 
lowest  branches ;  and  to  this  plan  has  the  nation  adhered, 
even  whilst  it  was  fully  known  that  in  the  same  period,  and 
at  no  increase  of  expense,  the  children  could  be  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  trained  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry.  We  know 
well  that  it  has  been  said  our  people  are  advancing  in  educa- 
tion :  and  when,  in  our  papers  entitled  **  The  Garret,  the 
Cabin,  and  the  Gaol,''  "Our  Juvenile  Criminals  : — ^The 
Schoolmaster  or  the  Gaoler,'*  '*  Eeformatory  and  Kagged 
Schools,"  and ''  Beformatory  Schools  in  France  and  England,"''^ 
we  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  boasted  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  was  only  a  fanciful  myth  formed  by 
uncalcuUting  pliilanthropists,  and  by  niscalculatiug  statistic 
cians,  we  were  contradicted.  If  these  well-meaning  writers 
would  but  descend  to  a  consideration  of  the  figures  of  the 
Census,  even  as  furnished  in  that  controverted  document, 
they  would  find  the  real  facts  to  be  plainly  and  simplv 
these : — that  although  all  the  schools  and  scholars  of  all 
classes  are  placed  together,  yet  only  e%hty-foar  per  cent 
of  the  boys,  and  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  learn 
reading ;  only  one-half  the  boys,  and  less  Chan  one-half 
the  girls  learn  writing ;  whilst  from  every  hundred  boys 
but  forty-five,  and  from  every  hundred  girls  but  thirty«siz 
and  a-half  learn  ciphering.  And  this  absurdity  we  call  a 
system  of  education.  We  called  it  thus  in  18S8,  when  10,000 
in  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  London,  were  without  school 
accommodation  ]  when,  of  five  parishes  about  Cbaring-cross, 
school  accommodation  was  extended  to  but  one  in  fourteen 
of  the  population;  when,  in  the  Tendering  Union,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  of  706  children,  only  88  could  read  and 
write,  and  nut  more  than  109  attended  a  day  school;  when, 
of  2440  children  in  the  Union   of  Hay,  in  Herefordshire, 

*  SeelBMH  Quarterly  Bbtuw,  Vol.  IIL  No.  10.   Vol.  IV.  Na 
13.    Do.    No.  14.    Do.  No.  15. 
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612  only  could  read  and  write,  and  1088  attended  no  school 
These  are  no  fanciful  facts  of  ours  :  they  can  be  found,  in  all 
their  shameful  force  and  truth,  in  the  Report  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  of  1S38,  on  Education. 

but  have  we  improved  since  that  period  ?  If  we  take  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  various  school  returns  of  the  Census, 
we  find  that  large  numbers  of  children  attend,  but  we  do 
not  find  the  periods  for  which  they  attend ;  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe,  and  to  take  for  granted,  that  all  the  children 
who  enter  the  schools  attend  for  an  average  period  of  four 
years  each.  If  they  do  attend  for  four  years,  and  if  the 
reports  of  the  Prison  Chaplains  are  to  be  taken  as  authoritie?, 
we  can  only  assume  that  bad  as  was  the  system  in  1S38, 
when  Bcliool  accommodation  was  disgracefully  narrow,  the 
mental  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  not 
ke])t  pace  with  the  extension  of  educational  institutions. 

When  statisticians  tell  us  that  we  can  number,  and  when 
they  number  for  us,  scholars  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  they 
deceive  themselves  and  the  nation  by  hiding,  or  by  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact,  that  school  attendance,  unless  it  be  for  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  scholar  to  make  some  educational 
progress,  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  very  dangerous  and  delu:$ive 
fact,  and  one  upon  which  no  particulars,  as  to  the  state  of 
education,  can  be  founded.  Children  may  be  returned  upon 
the  school  lists  as  reading,  or  writing  well,  or  imperfectly,  and 
as  having  attended  school — ^but  when  we  come  to  enquire  into 
the  quality  of  education  possessed  by  these  children,  we  may 
gather  it  from  some  evidences  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Clay.  It  should  be  remembered  that  mere  reading 
and  writing  do  not  constitute  education,  even  if  the  children 
were  well  grounded  in  these  aids  to  knowledge ;  and  Mr.  Clay, 
in  recording  his  experiences,  proves  the  very  deceptive  nature 
of  the  evidence  aflbrded  as  to  the  educationof  the  people  by  those 
arbitrary  classifications,  as  showing  the  knowledge  and  progress 
of  the  poor.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Clay,  the  justly  honored  Chaplain 
of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  has  paid  close  attention  to 
the  relations  of  crime  and  education ;  and  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  is — that  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  who  were  stated 
to  have  acquired  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read 
and  write  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  really,  and  for 
useful  purposes,  ignorant  of  both.  In  his  Report,  for  the  year 
1846,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  :— 
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**No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  the  ohapUdn  to  a  jail  that 
*  public  ethtcaiion  is  iamefUably  inmerfccL*  For  many  successive  years 
my  duty  has  required  nie  to  lay  oerore  the  magistracy  of  the  county 
statistics  of  secular  and  religious  ignorance,  which,  though  at  first 
considered  scarcely  credible,  subsequent  investigation  by  other  and 
better  qualified  enquirers  has  corroborated.  In  1839  these  statistics, 
among  other  evidence  of  a  similar  character,  were  referred  to  by 
the  statesman  *  whose  language  I  have  quoted  above.  That  there 
are  ^reat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  general  measures  for  removing 
the  ignorance  so  widely  spreaa  is  admitted  ;  but  I  venture  to  think 
they  are  such  as  might  be  overcome,  if  those  interested  in  the 
subject  would  consent  to  waive  some  minor  points,  and  agree,  by 
way  of  commencement,  to  rough-hew  what  is  now  a  shapeless  and 
useless  obstacle — if  not  incumbrance — ^into  what  might  be  rendered 
valuable  for  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  great  social  edifice. 
It  is  not  required  from  onob  holding  my  humble  position  to  suggest 
the  mode  of  operating  on  the  unformed  masses  of  ignorance ;  out 
I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  report  facts  bearing  on  the 
question,  and  brought  under  my  own  observation,  which  evince  the 
paramount  necessity  of  doing  something  ; — to  exhibit,  unpleasant 
as  it  may  be  to  all  parties,  the  mere  animal  existence — it  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  humanity, — ^which  in  this  civilized  and  feligious  cotmtry, 
yet  remains  uncivilized  and  without  religion :  let  me  present  a 
short  summary  of  three  years*  observation ; — hard,  naked  statistics* 
which  I  will  clothe  in  but  little  commentary.  During  the  period  I 
name,  the  performance  of  my  duty  has  brought  me  into  contact  with 
1733  men  and  boys,  and  387  women  and  girls,  altogether  unable 

to  read ;  with 
1301  men  and  boys,  and  287  women  and  g^rls,  who  knew  not  the 

name  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  with 

1290  men  and  boys,  and  293  women  and  girls,  so  incapable  of 

receiving  moral  or  religious  instruction,  that  to  speak  to 

them  of  'virtue,*  *  vice,*  '  iniquity,'  or  *  holiness,'  was  to  speak 

to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  with 

1 120  men  and  boys,  and  257  women  and  girls,  so  destitute  of  the 

merest  rudiments  of  Christian  knowledge,  so   untaught  in 

reli^ous  forms  and  practice,  that  they  knew  not  they  name 

of  Him  who  died  for  their  sins,  nor  could  they  utter  a  prayer 

to  their  Father  in  heaven  I 

Yet  for  minds  like  these,  who  never  received  the  bread  of  life, 

other  food  has  been  found.     Their  appetites,  depraved  by  those  who 

feed  them,  are  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied  with  the  *  perilous 

stuff  contained  in  '  The  Newgate  Calendar  twprotedy  the  adventures 

of  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sbeppard,  and  similar  corrupting  trash 

contained  in  lAn^tts  Publicattans.     I  have  conversed,  during  the 

last  three  years  with  1234  mides  and  199  females  who,  though  igno. 

rant  of  almost  everything  good  and  useful,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 

wards  <  virtue'  and  <  vice,'  have  yet  been  made  familiar  with,  if  not 


"  •  The  statistics  were  from  my  Report  of  1838,  and  were  quoted  by 
Lord  John  Kussell  in  the  debate  on  education,  of  the  20th  Jane,  1639. 
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en&moured  of,  the  penonifieation  of  the  latter  as  held  ap   for  ih«r 
sympathies  and  imitation  in  the  stories  of  Turpin  and  flbeppard." 

In  the  Report^  for  the  year  1848,  Mr.  CSlay  inserted  one  o£ 
the  most  interesting,  and  important  passajges  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  entire  of  his  valuable  series  :  taken  in  connection  with 
the  last^  we  have  this  important  fact^  that  whilst  vast  numbers 
were  ignorant  of  religious  truths,  large  numbers  who  would  be, 
according  to  the  Census,  classed  as  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  were  really  so  little  instructed  in  these 
branches  of  education,  as  to  render  any  enumeration  of  them, 
amongst  the  instructed,  a  very  gross  and  dangerous  error.  Yet 
who,  looking  to  the  figures  of  the  Census,  can  deny  that  thou- 
sands of  the  1,600,000  children  attending  the  free  schools  are 
no  better  informed  than  those  of  whom  Mr.  Qajr  thus  wrote, 
in  the  Report  to  which  we  have  last  referred : — 

"  In  the  month  of  Fehruary  last,  I  reanested  the  schoolmaster  to 
procure  specimens  of  writing  and  spelling  from  all  the  male  pri- 
soners, then  incarcerated,  who  professed  the  ability  to  give  such 
specimens.  A  copy  of  the  Lord's  prayer  was  the  exercise  required. 
Sixty  different  attempts  were  maae,  by  as  many  different  men,  to 
comply  with  my  wishes,  and  the  resnit  may  be  thus  classified : — 

Olass  Ko.  1.        1  Oopv  accurate  in  every  particular. 

„  2.        2  Copies  only  deficient  as  to  capitals  and  punctuation. 

M  3.        2      „    containing  only  1  error  in  spelling. 

»  4.        5      „            „          H    2  errors          „ 

t»  5.        7      f>            »9         M    3  or  4  „            ,» 

„  6.        6      „            „  from  5  to  8   ''              „ 

„  7*  l&      »»    ezhibitinjp  great  Ignorance. 

„  8.  22      „    scarcely  intelligible. 

60 

The  onlv  aoonrate  specimen  was  written  by  a  young  man  of  17^ 
who  had  been  well  instructed  in  a  school  of  superior  character. 
The  errors  of  the  5th  class  of  ezamplea  were  'dofy,'  *  tre^HU,* 
*  tenUation,*  Sec,  *  HaUowetT  was  spelt  accurately  ;  intimating,  it 
mav  be  hopea,  an  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  the  clause  to 
which  the  word  belongs.  InMnrance  becomes  more  strikii^  in  the 
mistakes  of  the  6th  claas  ;  who,  in  no  case,  spelt  the  word '  hsolowed' 
correctly :  writing  <  halwedy* '  hlwd,*  *  halawed,'  *  halawad,*  ^e.  Of 
the  attempts  of  the  7th  class  I  give  the  following  specimena :-» 

1 .  *  Hour  father  witch  hart  in  haven,'  ko. 

2.  *  Our  father  wicth  chart,*  Aec. 

3.  '  Hour  father  which  heart/  &c. 

4.  <  Oure  iathar  Wich  art.'  &o. 

I>eplorable  as  the  want  of  instruction  is,  which  the  above  exam* 
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pies  show,  the  authors  of  them,  nevertheless,  have  a  certain  lip,  and 
ear,  acquaintance  with  what  thej  bo  imperfectly  express  in  writing. 
If  we  were  to  hear  them  reptttt  the  prayer,  or  read  what  they  had 
written,  we  should-  give  them  credit  for  greater  acquirement  than 
they  possess ;  and,  certainly,  have  evidence  of  a  habit  which  implies 
some  little  religious  training  and  sentiment.  Even  the  eighth  ciass 
of  attempts  shows  that  something  in  the  nature  of  prayer  has  been 
communicated,  at  some  time,  to  the  poor  creatures  who  are  content 
to  offer  to  Heaven  such  sad«  though  unintentionalf  mockery  as  their 
words  most  constitute.  In  this  eighth  class  1  have  placed  22 
specimens;  and,  however  ungrateful  the  task,  it  is,  I  think,  neces- 
sary  to  copy  some  of  them ;  were  it  only  to  exhibit  the  real  amount 
of  knowleage  in  persons  who  might  be  hastily  set  down  by  some 
enauirers  as  'able  to  read  and  write;'  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
included  among  the  '  educated.' 

1.  'Hour  fatbi^  with  harinheven     ....    thy   Cingdom 

coum,*  &c.  (written  in  a  fair  hand ;  writer  aged  39.) 

2.  *  Ower  fkther  who  art  in  heven  all  wead  by  thy  neama  thy 

will  dun  on  erth,'  &c.  (writer  a^ed  17.) 
8.     '  Owr  father  Whitch  art  in  hevm  hie  wed,'  &c.  (writer  aged 

210 
4w     <  Our  father  With  Chartive/  &c.  (writer  ased  28.) 
6.    <Hour  father  Wioh  art  in  heren  All  Wed,'  &c.  (writer  16.) 
6.    .*  hou  Father  wich  ar  in  haren  halwhed/  &c.  (writer  20.) 

Twelve  examples  of  the  remainder  of  this  eighth  class  were  so 
unintelligible  as  to  make  copying  them  a  difficult  task. 

Eighteen  prisoners  of  the  7th  and  8th  classes  had  been  convicted 
of  felony,  and  were  noted  in  our  calendars  as  able  to  read  and 
write  *  imperfectly,'  The  description  cannot  be  said  to  be  wrong, 
when  all  the  degrees  of  instruction  possessed  by  prisoners  are  com- 
prised^under  four  headsj  viz.  :-^ 

*  n.'    .  .  .  '  neither  read  nor  vnrite.' 

'imp.'  •  .  '  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly.' 

'  well'  .  •  '  able  to  read  and  write  well.' 

'sup,'  .  .  'superior  education;' 

buty  certainly*  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  actual  want  of  knowledge  is 
conveyed  by  the '  imp,'  of  our  calendars,  when  it  is  made  to  comprise 
such  instances  as  T  have  presented.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
some  of  the  '  imperficf  reaoin^  and  writing,  when  tested,  only  serves 
to  demonstrate  an  amount  of  ignorance  greater  than  could  be  sup- 
posed possible,  even  m  persons  who  are  marked  in  the  calendar  as 
capable  of  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  entire  number  of  male 
pnsoners,  among  whom  the  60  writers  were  included,  was  185. 
One  hundred  and  twentv-five  of  them  are  to  be  supposed,  then,  as 
provided  with  less  knowledge  than  the  worst  of  the  00 !  In  fact,  the 
results  vhich  I  have  just  exhibited  agree  suhstantiallv  with  the 
official  returns  given  by  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  *  Oriminal  Tables  for 
1847.'  That  agreement  will  be  better  perceived  after  a  glance  at 
the  following  classification  of  the  185  prisoners  already  mentioned  :^ 
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1.  Well  instructed  (class  1,  p.  35)    ...     1  or  0.5  per  caiL 

2.  Adequatel7iii8tructed(clas8es2aad3)  4  m  2.0        „ 

3  Instructed  more  or  less  imperfectly 

(classes  4, 5,  and  6)  ..• 16  ,•  10.0        ,» 

4  Exhibiting  gpreat  ipiorance  (class  7)  15 »,    8.0        „ 

5.  o    deplorable  Ignorance  (classS)  22  >•  12.0        „ 

6.  ff    a  yet  lower  mental  and  re- 
ligious condition — homehealhens  125  „  67.0        ,» 

The  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes  of  the  above,  comprise  87  per  cent 
of  the  whole ;  and  Mr.  Redgrave's  Tables  show  that  the  criminals  of 
1847>  'unable  to  read  and  write,'  and  'able  to  read  and  write 
imperfectly,'  amounted,  together,  to  a  little  more  than  90  per  cent 
It  is  a  melancholy  consickration  that  in  a  civilized  countir  31  per 
cent,  (by  the  criminal  tables)  of  any  order  of  people  should  be 
altocrether  unable  to  read  and  write  ;  and  it  ts  almost  as  Mid  to 
think  of  the  additional  amount  of  ignorance  which  lurks  under  the 
designation — *  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly  /* " 

Time  did  not  bring  with  it  improvement,  and  in  his  Repari, 
for  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Clay  wrote — that  ''About  42.5  per 
cent,  are  totally  wanting  in  the  ability  to  read,  and  abont  38 
per  cent,  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  most  demeutary  religions 
Knowledge.  Of  prisoners  committed  for  trial,  215  out  of  27 1 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  well  instructed  in  the  stories  of  Turpin 
and  Sheppard!'' 

Thus  Mr.  Clay  wrote  in  1852 ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  any  question  connected  with  prison  discipline, 
prison  statistics,  or  the  reformation  of  criminals,  arising  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  wiU  understand  the  weight  and  authority 
which  belong  to  any  facts  stated,  or  any  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Bev.  John  Clay.  If  to  be  careful,  cautious,  and 
indefatigable  in  collecting  facts;  and  if  to  be  able,  clear, 
calm,  and  logical  in  arguing  from  the  facts  so  collected,  con- 
stitute a  statistician  worthy  of  consideration,Mr.  Qay^s  entitled 
to  the  most  unhesitating  and  complete  confidence  both  as 
to  the  accuracy  and  wisdom  of  his  conclusions. 

Younger  in  experience,  though  equal  in  zeal  to  Mr.  Clay,  is 
the  Eev  John  Field,  Chaplain  of  Reading  Prison ;  and  in  his 
/fifteenth  Annual  Report^  to  the  Justices  of  the  county  of  Berks, 
assembled  at  the  Michaelmas  Sessions,  held  at  Abingdon, 
Monday,  October  16th,  1854,  Mr.  Field  thus  expresses  his 
opinions,  founded  on  undoubted  evidence,  as  to  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  those  coming  under  his  inspection  were 
immersed.     He  writes : — 

**  Without  repeating  remarks  which  I  have  before  made  on  the 
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most  conspicuous  causes  of  crime,  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  some,  to 
which  offences  committed  during  the  past  year  have  been  clearly 
traceable.  First  of  these  is  the  ignorance,  concerning  which  every 
year  proves  the  proverb  as  true  as  it  is  trite,  that  it  is  the  parent  of 
vice.  More  than  a  third  in  your  prison  during  the  last  year  huve 
been  unable  to  read,  nearly  two-thirds  had  either  not  been  at  school 
at  all,  or  for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years,  whilst  not  a  tenth  part 
of  them  could  read  and  write  with  the  common  accuracy  of  children, 
who  had  been  three  or  four  years  under  tuition  in  our  national 
schools  ;  and  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  those  religious  truths 
which  point  out  the  means,  and  supply  the  motives  for  resisting 
temptation  was  even  more  remarkable.  Such  a  statement  will  prob- 
ably excite  your  surprise,  considering  the  laudable  provision  for 
instruction  which  has  been  made,  during  late  years,  in  this  county. 
The  fact,  however,  is  alike  important  and  significant.  Very  far  from 
detracting  from  the  value  of  such  provision,  it  leads  us  to  infer,  that 
but  for  such  a  preventive,  crime  must  have  overspread  and  desolated 
our  land,  whilst  it  ought  to  excite  enquiry  as  to  how  it  happens 
that, — since  the  number  so  grossly  ignorant  is  greatly  reduced, — the 
number  of  our  criminals  is  not  diminished  to  a  corresponding  extent. 
I  believe  that  this  question  may  be  at  once  answered.  If  there  has 
been  a  lessening  of  the  uneducated  population,  yet,  for  those  remain- 
ing ignorant,  incentives  to  sensuaUty — and  consequent  crime — have 
been  multiplied ;  and  hence  this  class,  although  diminished,  has 
furnished  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  criminals.** 

Mr.  Field  wrote  thus  of  the  Beading  Gaol  ;  and  of  the 
Abingdon  Prison,  also  in  the  county  of  Berks^  its  Chaplain, 
the  Eev.  Edward  Geare,  gave  the  following  statistics  of 
Education  to  the  same  Grand  Jury  : — 

"  Of  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Abingdon  Gaol,  there  were 
found  to  be  on  their  admission : — utterly  ignorant,  80;  read  imper- 
fect, 100  ;  read  and   write  imperfect,  145  ;  read  and  write  well,  30. 

The  non-attendants  at  school  are  those  who  have  been  committed 
for  a  few  days  only,  or  sufficiently  instructed  before  their  admission. 
With  very  few  exceptions  those  who  have  attended  a  month  and 
upwards  are  returned  as  improved  and  much  improved.  The 
prisoners  are  always  taught  to  regard  admission  into  the  school  as  a 
privilege,  and  this  privilege  is  forfeited  for  a  season  on  any  case  of 
misconduct  proved  against  them.  In  almost  every  such  instance 
they  have  of  themselves  solicited  re-admission."* 

From  this  last  evidence  it  would  appear  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  had  attended  school,  and  at  some  period  had  helped 
to  swell  the  roll  of  scholars.  But  what  was  the  class  of  in- 
struction ?  100  read  imperfectly  ;  145  read  and  wrote  imper- 

•^For  the  two  above  quoted  most  admirable|  Reports,   see  "Tha 
Reading  Mercury,"  Saturday,  October  21st,  1854. 
68 
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fecUy, — and  with  those  figures  before  us  how  grave  a  truth  is 
shown  in  a  succeeding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Geare's  Report,  in 
which  he  adds,  that  the  prisoners  solicit  admission  to  the 
school,  and  **  with  very  few  exceptions  those  who  have  attended 
a  month  and  upwards,  are  returned  as  improved  and  much 
improved/'  But  who  was  the  teacher,  where  was  the  semi- 
nary ? — The  gaol  schoolmaster  and  the  gaol  school,  the  school- 
jiatrofi  being  the  gaol  Chaplain, 

We  have  selected  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Qay  and  Mr.  Field, 
first,  because  these  gentlemen  are  the  best  known  Chaplains 
of  the  Kingdoms,  and  men  of  admitted  ability  ;  and  secondly, 
because  their  districts,  Lancashire  and  Berkshire,  are  not 
supplied  with  school  accommodation.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1851,  the  school  accommodation  and  school 
attendance  in  Preston,  and  in  the  county  of  Berks,  may  be 
thus  classed : — 


DESCRIPTION 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 

PRESTON. 

(Municipal  Borough  J 
Population,  69,542. 

J2 
6 

Number  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  Schools. 

Total. 

Sex. 

M. 

P. 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

88 

7677 

4243 

3434 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS. 
PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS 

22 
66 

5312 
2365 

3031 
1212 

2281 
1153 

We  give,  in  the  next  table,  the  School  accommodation  and 
attendance  in  the  county  of  Lancaster : — • 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 

LANCASTER. 
Population,  2,031.236. 

i 

Kamber  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  Schools. 

Totol. 

Sex. 

M. 

F. 

DAT  SCHOOLS     .        .        . 

3014 

215,847 

121,149 

94,698 

PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS       . 
PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS  . 

1036 

we 

150,338 
65.509 

86,918 
34,231 

63.420 
31,278 

To  the  above  totals  may  be  added  this  fact^  that  Preston  has 
85  Sunday  Schools  attended  by  11,187  scholars,  of  whom 
5.166  are  males  and  6021  are  females. 

With  these  figures  before  him  the  reader  can  fully  compre- 
hend the  melancholy  importance  of  the  following  tables,  from 
Mr.  Cla/s  Report  for  1848,  on  the  knowledge,  secular  and 
religious,  possessed  by  the  prisoners  committed  in  that  year  to 
the  Preston  House  of  Correction : — 


Table  No.  20,   (Persons,) 
Education  of  Prisoners. 


EDUCATION.  . 

SESSIONS. 

SUMHAET. 

M. 

F. 

PEB 
CENT. 

M. 

F. 

PEB 
CENT. 

Unable  to  read    - 
Readonly  -        -        - 
Read  ;  write  ill  - 
Read  and  write  well    - 
Superior  education 

125 

52 

81 

5 

2 

48 

18 

7 

0 

0 

61-2 

20-7 

26- 

1-4 

•6 

429 

211 

214 

4 
1 

142 

36 

8 

0 

0 

54-6 

23-6 

21-2 

•3 

•1 

265 

73 

859 

186 
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Table  No.    21.     (Persons) 
Religious  knowledge  of  prisoners. 


DEGREES  OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

SESSIONS. 

SUMMARY. 

M. 

F. 

FEB 
CENT. 

M. 

F. 

FEB 

CENT. 

Ignorant  of  the  Saviour's 
name,  and  unable  to 
repeat     the      Lord's 
prayer       .        -         - 

Knowing  the  Saviour's 
name,  and  able  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  prayer 
more   or    less  imper- 
fectly 

Acquainted     with    the 
elementary   truths  of 
religion     - 

Possessing  that  general 
knowledge  level  to  the 
capacities  of  the  un- 
educated 

Familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures,   and    well    in- 
structed   .        -        - 

95 

139 
29 

2 
0 

32 

36 
5 

0 
0 

37-5 

51-7 
100 

•6 

288 

497 
73 

I 
0 

99 

81 
6 

0 
0 

37-0 

55  0 
7-6 

•1 

265 

73 

859 

186 

Table  No.  22.  (Persons,) 
Intended  to  shew  the  degree  of  ignorance  in  prisoners,  on  the 
most  ordinary  subjects,  as  compared  to  their  direct  or  indirect  ac- 
quaintance with  demoralizing  literature :  the  centesimal  proportion 
Calculated  on  the  aggregate  of  the  committals  (338  sessions,  and 
1045  summary  ca.ses). 


DEGREES  OF 
IGNORANCE,    &c. 

SEBSIOHS. 

SUMMARY. 

M. 

F. 

PER 
CENT. 

M. 

F. 

PER 
CCNT. 

Unable    to    name    the 

months      ... 
Ignorant  of  the  name 

156 

53 

61-8 

486 

147 

60-5 

of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign        -        .        - 

Ignorant  of  the  words, 
"  virtue,"  **  vice,"  &c. 

Unable  to  count  a  hun- 

154 
157 

46 
51 

59-1 
61*5 

489 
479 

129 
132 

59- 1 
58-4 

dred          ... 

Having  read,  or  heard 

read,      books     about 

Dick  Turpin,and  Jack 

8 

15 

6-8 

IDS 

31 

12*8 

Sheppard 

146 

32 

52-6 

392 

68 

44-0 
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The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  school  accommodation 
in  the  county  to  which  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Field  and  Mr. 
Geare  more  immediately  refer : — 


DESCRIPTION 

OF 

SCHOOLS. 

BERKS. 
Population,  170,065. 

(0 

1 

•s 

Number  of 

Scholars  belonging 

to  the  School!}. 

Total. 

*Sex. 

1 

M. 

P. 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

507 

22,649 

11,644 

11,005 

,  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  - 
1  PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS 

218 
289 

16.584 
6065 

8729 
2915 

7855 
3150 

We  have  referred  to  these  Reports,  and  to  those  figures 
from  the  Census,  as  they  prove  most  clearly  that  with  our 
present  system  of  education  the  school  accomroodation  of 
England  is  insufficient;  and  they  serve  to  prove  with  how 
great  caution  we  should  receive  evidence  of  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  people,  founded  upon  school  attendance. 
From  Preston  and  from  Beading  we  discover  the  shameful 
ignorance  of  those  who  must  have  received  some  School 
instruction,  and  must  have  served  to  swell  the  returns  of  the 
roll  of  scholars  ;  deceiving  us  by  the  semblance  of  acquired 
education,  whilst  unblessed  by  the  weakest  ray  of  its  lights. 

Reading  and  writing  are  nothing,  even  if  they  are  fully 
acquired,  unless  they  form  part  of  a  good  and  sound  system. 
The  system  can  only  be  imparted  in  its  best  phases  by  carefully 
trained  instructors.  The  Census  gives  us  vast  numbers  of 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  of  the 
working  classes,  attending  the  schools :  Mr.  Mann  has 
gathered  them  from  all  quarters,  and  from  all  classes  of  free 
schools,  and  he  writes,  **  whilst  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  the  average  time  ej^peoded  on  their  children's  school 
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edacation  is  aboat  six  jears,  the  average  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes  cannot  much  exceed  four  years.  If  this  be  so^  the 
inference  appears  inevitable^  that  very  few  children  are  com- 
pletely uninstmcted  ;  nearly  all,  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  childhood,  see  the  inside  of  a  School-room,  alikougk  some 
do  little  more.  Upon  no  other  supposition,  can  the  constant 
presence  on  the  School-lists  of  the  names  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  children,  between  three  and  fifteen^  out  of 
4,908,696,  be  consistent  with  a  brief  school  period  for  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  former  number/'  We  are  not  anxious 
to  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  the  Census,  but  knowing  that 
one  of  the  English  Inspectors  of  schools  has  stated  that  the 
'^average  duration  of  attendance  is  less  than  two  years,'' 
we  cannot  accept  these  figures  or  deductions  of  Mr.  Mann  as 
accurate.* 

Our  chief  objection  to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  C^isiis 
Beport  is,  that  Mr.  Mann  seems  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
children  in  many  cases  attend,  and  that  nearly  all  some  time  or 

•  In  the  number  of  "  The  Journal  of  Progress"  for  June,  1854,  at 
page  23,  the  foUowlng  atrictures,  on  this  portion  of  the  Cenrat 
appeared : — '*  If  working  class  children  remain  onlj  four  jears  on  the 
average  at  school,  and  the  other  classes  six  years,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  even  in  the  wide  range  of  years  between  three  and  fifteen, 
there  can  be  anything  approaching  to  2,000,000  children  on  the  books, 
or  even  that  the  actual  atttndanee  should  amount  to  1,754,612,  aa  ia  stated 
in  page  4  of  the  Betum,  Thia  foUows  from  the  facte*  figures,  and 
authorities,  stated  by  Mr.  Mann  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any  extra, 
neous  data.  He  makes  a  total  of  3,663,261  children  who  should  be  at 
school  within  these  ages.  He  assumes  that  a  fourth  part  (which  equals 
915,815)  belong  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  that  tbree-fi>nrths 
(2,747*446^  are  of  the  working  class.  Now  as  the  former  stay  aix 
years,  or  half  the  whole  period  at  school,  there  can  be  only  one  half,  or 
457,907,  on  the  books  at  one  time.  Similarly  there  can  be  but  one-third 
of  the  working  class  children ;  for  they  stay  but  four  years,  or  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  age  ;  and  this  gives  915,815,  the  total  number  of 
both  classes  thus  being  only  1,373,722,  instead  of  the  2, 144,378  returned 
by  the  Census  I  Even  if  we  throw  in  all  the  children  whom  Mr.  Mann 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  deducting  from  those  who  ought  to  be  at  school, 
and  give  him  and  tlie  Census  the  benefit  of  eyery  individual  child 
between  the  age  of  3  and  15,  sick  or  well,  still  he  cannot  eke  out  the 
number  consistently  with  his  premises.  Taking  the  whole  4,908,696 
children,  and  assuming  as  before,  that  the  same  proportions  as  to  class 
and  average  duration  of  stay  in  school  obtain,  as  Mr.  Msuan  has  laid 
down,  even  then  only  613,587  upper  class,  and  1,227,174  of  thelower— 
total  1,840,761— could  be  on  the  books  at  once." 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  tenor,  or  argument  of  this  passage,  but 
coming  from  one  well  known  in  the  ranks  of  education  reformers,  and  a 
man  too,  of  experience,  we  think  it  advisable  to  insert  it.  **  The  Journal 
of  J^gress"  was  discontinued  in  August,  I854~the  4th  numb^. 
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other  see  the  inside  of  a  school-room.  This  is  precisely  the 
point  on  which  all  Mr.  Mann's  errors  are  founded,  and  it  is  by 
this  species  of  computed  attendance,  and  by  taking  into  ac- 
count even  the  little  children,  pupils  of  the  Dame  Schools,  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  swell  the  returns  of  school  attendance. 
It  is  by  this  species  of  attendance  that  such  ignorance  as  that 
shown  in  the  Preston  and  Beading  Reports  can  be  dij^covered 
amongst  those  stated  to  have  attended  school.  We  have 
glorified  ourselves  upon  the  progress  of  the  national  mind ; 
we  have  opened  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  all  our  towns ;  we 
have  gone,  like  a  Yankee  skipper,  bragging  and  boasting  that 
we  are  of  a  great  nation — and  what  is  the  plain  fact — that  we 
require  school  accommodation,  now,  according  to  Lord 
Brougham,  for  300,000  children,  to  be  increased  by  20,000 
yearly  with  the  increase  of  the  population  ;  tliat  this  deficiency 
is  greatest  in  the  large  towns  ;  that  the  number  of  teachers  is 
.<«till  more  deficient  than  the  number  of  school;  and  that  the 
pay  of  the  teachers  is  thus  low  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
equally  low  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  following 
table  proves : — * 

*  On  thift  point,  we  find  these  excellent  obserTations  in  Dean  Dawes' 
••  Suggeative  Hints"  : — 

**  The  rising  generation  of  schoolmasters  tainst  not  judge  of  the  future 
from  tlie  past :  hitherto  they  have  been  iU  paid  and  little  thought  of; 
but  very  often  this  has  arisen  from  their  being  Ul  qualified  for  tlie  duties 
they  had  to  perform  :  as  an  honest  old  dame  said  to  one  of  the  inspectors, 
*  It  is  but  Uttle  they  ptiys  me,  but  then  it  is  but  little  I  teaches  'em.' 
In  many  cases,  in  such  parishes  as  have  a  schoolmaster,  he  has  been 
appointed,  not  from  any  fitness  for  the  office,  but  because  he  had  failed 
in  every  thing  else,  or  some  labourer  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
was  made  schoolmaster  to  keep  him  from  the  parish.  The  schoolmaster 
may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the  better  he  is  qualified  for  his  situation, 
the  more  he  will  make  society  feel  his  worth,  and  instead  of  appointing 
the  worst  men  who  can  be  found,  as  the  rate-payers  of  a  parish, 
when  they  have  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  have  been  apt  to  do,  both 
labourer  and  employer  will  unite  and  struggle  to  get  the  best  schooU 
master^thcy  can— the  best  qualified  in  every  respect,  and  one  who  will 
make  the  importance  of  his  office  felt,  by  the  better  cduciUion  he  is 
diffusing  among  them." 
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That  we  are  receding  in  some  branches  of  ordinary  school  in- 
struction is  proved^  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Mann's 
JRepart,  referring  to  the  indications  of  education  as  afforded  by 
the  numbers  signing  the  marriage  registers  by  maris  :— 

**If  from  time  to  time  an  inereate  or  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  marks, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  marriages,  is  manifested,  then,  although 
no  positive  criterion  perhaps  can  be  presumed,  the  inference  is  almost  un- 
aToidable,  that  education  at  the  periods  respectively  at  which  one  portion 
of  the  married  persons  was  at  school  must  have  been  either  more^^or  less 
effective  than  it  was  when  the  other  portion  was  at  school.  If  at  the  end 
of  a  ten  years' interval  the  number  of  marks  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
marriages  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  interval,  this  seems  to  show 
that  (the  average  age  of  marriage  being  25)  the  state  of  education  15 
years  before  the  more  recent  date  was  better  than  it  was  10  years  earlier, 
or  else  that  more  inducements  to  retain  the  knowledge  once  acquired 
were  existing  at  the  former  period  than  at  the  latter.  It  appears,  from 
the  Registrar  General's  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  that  the  number  of 
marks  per  cent  in  1839  was  41*6,  in  1 840  it  was  420,  and  in  1841  it  was 
40*8 ;  while  in  1851  the  proportion  had  declined  to  38*0  Sk>  that,  judg- 
ing  from  this  test,  instruction  was  more  effective,  or  the  art  of  writing 
was  better  retained,  in  the  period  1833-38  than  it  was  10  years  before 
(1823-28).  Ihe  improvement  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  each 
sex ;  the  proportion  of  marks  by  males  having  fallen  from  33*7  per  cent, 
in  1839  to  30-8  per  cent,  in  1851;  while  the  proportion  of  marks  by 
females  feU  from  49*5  in  1839  to  45*3  per  cent  in  1851.  The  average  age 
of  marriage  being  25,  the  marks  appearing  in  the  registers  of  1851  must 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  15  or  18  years  ago  when  the  persons  mar- 
ried were  in  their  school-age :  the  extent  and  value  of  the  education 
given  in  more  recent  years  (so  far  as  the  same  can  be  inferred  from 
marriage  marks)  can  only  be  exhibited  by  taking  the  marriages  of 
younger  persons  ;  and  if  the  marriages  of  minor  t  in  1851  be  taken  (which 
will  probably  show  what  was  being  taught,  and  how,  about  10  years 
ago),  the  extraordinary  fact  presents  itself  that  of  31,987  minors  married 
in  1851  (7,737  males  and  24,250  females),  no  less  than  5^*6  percent, 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names  (viz.  427  per  cent,  of  the  males  and 
55*8  per  cent  of  the  females.)** 

These  are  not  satisfactory  evidences  to  him  who  desires  that 
this  Nation  should  advance  in  education  as  it  advances  in 
power  and  in  wealth.  We  maj  design  the  steam  engine^  and 
the  steam  ship ;  we  may  be  the  merchants  of  the  world,  and 
the  manufacturers  for  all  nations ;  wherever  the  sea  may  ebb 
and  flow,  and  wherever  the  foot  of  man  may  tread,  our 
standard  may  float,  oar  language  may  be  spoken,  and 
our  religion  may  be  taught,  but  despot  ridden  Prussia, 
and  republican  America  show  us  examples  of  a  people  who 
may  be  proclaimed  all  educated — because  the  Goveroment  of 
each  considers  it  a  duty  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  nation 
without  distinction,  and  deems  it  also  a  duty  to  give  the  adult 
every  means  of  intellectual  improvement.     England  has  de- 
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ficient  school  accommodation ;  it  has  inferior  instraction ;  it 
has  badly  paid  teachers,  and  all  this  occurs  in  ihe  land  vhere 
John  Milton  wrote  that  Tractate  of  Education,  which  tells  us 
that  "  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into^  yet  if  he  had  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them^  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man 
as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother* 
dialect  only" 

That  we  can  accomplish  the  desired  object  of  extending 
education  to  all,  is  as  undoubted  as  that  we  are  improving 
slowly  in  our  system  ;  but  the  great  work  can  only  be  achieved 
by  throwing  open  our  schools  to  all  for  secular  instruction^ 
untrammelled  oy  the  teaching  of  any  particular  creed  daring 
the  hours  of  associated  instruction — that  is,  by  making  our 
schools  National.  By  adhering  to  the  opposite  course  we 
have  driven  the  Dissenters  into  a  bitter  antagonism,  not  a  gen- 
erous rivalry,  and  the  rampant  Calvinism  of  Wales  has  grown 
more  virulent  through  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Upon 
this  point  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  that  able,  ex- 
cellent advocate  of  education,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  who 
writes : — 

**  From  the  Report  which  ha£  lately  been  published  on  the  state  of 
Education  in  Wales,  there  is  one  thing  which  appears  very  remark- 
able, independent  of  the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  which  seems 
generally  to  prevail,  which  is  this :  that  in  those  districts  where  the 
people  seem  to  have  a  verv  considerable  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the 
state  of  their  morals  is  of  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  kind— in 
this  fact  the  evidence  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  seems  to 
agree.  Something  of  the  same  kind  I  have  myself  observed  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
in  some,  nay,  I  should  say  in  many  of  that  class,  an  aversion  to  their 
children  being  taueht  anything  of  a  secular  kind — as  if  secular  in- 
struction partook  m  some  measure  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  this  is  no 
doubt  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  greatly  to  be  pitipd,  and  which  will 
in  the  end  be  corrected  by  the  influence  of  a  better  educated  class, 
as  this  becomes  diffused  among  them  ;  but  the  singular  and  almost 
unaccountable  part  of  it  is,  that  this  apparent  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture should  have  so  little  influence  on  their  moral  conduct ;  that 
it  should  never  enter  into  their  minds  (or,  if  it  does,  they  do  not 
regard  it)  that  Scripture  truths  are  intended  as  rules  of  life  ;  whe- 
ther the  sort  of  familiarity  which  they  have  with  Scripture  phrases, 
and  the  constant  habit  of  interweaving  them  into  their  conversa- 
tion,  can  have  led  to  this  I  do  not  know,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

*'  Nor  is  this  even  in  England  confined  to  the  labouring  class; 
there  are  many   of  those  of  the  class  above  them,  particularly  of 
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those  who  are  uneducated^  to  whom  the  same  remarks  would  extend. 
A  man  who  gravely  tells  you,  '  I  does  the  best  I  can  to  get  an  honest 
living,'  and  perhaps  quotes  some  text  in  Scripture  to  support  his 
views,  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  the  very  principle  upon  which 
he  acts  towards  those  about  him  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  do  so,  cannot  be  said  to  make  the  proper  application  of  his  re- 
ligious knowledge."  * 

Thus  far  we  have  written  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  shall 
now  place  before  the  reader  some  facts  and  figures  shewing 
the  state  of  education  in  Scotland.  With  a  population  of 
2,888,742  inhabitants,  it  appears,  makins  all  allowances  for 
deficient  returns,  we  may  assert  that  Scotland  possesses  edu- 
cational accomodation  for  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  people, 
or  that  1  in  7  of  the  inhabitants  attends  school.  The  Sunday 
scholars  of  all  denominations  amount  to  407>642,  being  13*4 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  returns  made  of  these 
Sunday  scholars,  the  Established  Church  numbered  79,283; 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  54,824 ;  the  Free  Church 
91,328;  and  the  Eoman  Catholics  13,015.  Eeturns  were 
received  from  438  Evening  Schools  for  adults,  containing 
15,071  scholars.  With  the  following  table  we  close  our  re- 
ference to  Scotland  : — t 

•  See  "Suggestive  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular  Instruction, 
Making  it  Bear  upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  School- 
masters and  Teachers  in  our  Elementary  Schools,  for  those  engaged  in  the 
Private  Instruction  of  Children  at  Home,  and  for  others  taking  an  In- 
terest in  National  Education.*'  By  the  Kev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.M., 
Dean  of  Hereford.  Sixth  Edition.  Introduction,  p.  ziii  London : 
Gxoombridge,  IS&S. 

t  In  the  forty-third  number  of  **  The  North  British  Review**  there 
is  a  very  ably  argued  pi^r  on  **  Popular  Education  in  SjoUand.*'    It 

urges  tlie  formation  of  a  pension  fund  for  retiring  school  masters and 

demands  increased  salaries  for  this  most  useful  body  of  meo  ;  it  also 
enters  earnestly  into  the  subject  as  an  advocate  for  the  formation  of 
Normal  Training  Schools. 
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These  are  the  chief  facts  bearing  upon  the  state  of  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain.  No  social  problem 
is  so  difficult  to  solve  as  that  which  arises  when  we  demand, 
how  shall  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  our  present 
systems  be  remedied?  The  educational  advocates  of  the 
kingdom^  we  are  writing  of  Great  Britain  only,  are  divided 
into  two  parties^  and  three  sections.  The  Voluntary  Party 
is  that  which  holds  that  all  educational  aid  afforded  by  the 
State,  save  to  paupers  and  to  criminals,  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  duty  and  right  of    parents.      They  contend  that  if  the 
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State  were  to  interfere  in  this  question  it  wouldHiold  out  a 
bounty  to  parents  to  neglect  the  duty  of  educating  their 
children,  at  their  own  coat.  They  say  that  experience  has 
plainly  shown  the  vast  advantages  of  Yoluntaryism ;  and 
refer,  in  support  of  tlieir  opinions,  to  the  numerous  educational 
institutions  which  have  been  founded  and  supported  by  vol- 
untary agency  in  these  countries.  Another  of  their  princi- 
ples is,  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  all  Schools,  and  as 
the  State  will  not  uphold  the  School  teaching  of  anyjeligion 
but  that  of  the  Established  Church,  they  are  of  course  unable 
to  su[)port  any  scheme  of  State  education  which  leaves  particu- 
lar religious  instruction  an  open  question.  To  this  Voluntary 
Party  belong  the  Baptists,  many  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  the 
Society  of  Eriends. 

The  State  Party  are  those  who  contend  that  the  State  is 
bound  to  provide  educational  institutions  for  its  people,  and 
to  compel,  as  far  as  our  laws  permit  compulsion,  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children.  They  found  their  arguments  upon 
the  right  of  the  State,  upon  the  inadequate  number  of  Schools 
now  existing  ;  and  they  hold  that  the  public  recognition  by 
the  Government  of  the  necessity  of  education,  as  would  be 
evidenced  through  the  assessment  of  a  special  tax  for  its  fur- 
therance,  could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  From  this  party  have  sprung  the  three  sections 
to  which  we  have  above  referred.  The  first  consists  of  those 
who  are  supporters  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and 
to  the  usefulness  of  this  Board  we  have  already  given  the  tes- 
timony of  Lord  Brougham.  The  income  of  the  Board,  for 
the  year  1S53,  amounted  to  £260,000.  The  funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  schools  of  all  denominations,  in  aid  of  sums 
raised  to  a  certain  amount,  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
School  is  to  be  conducted,  and  when  in  operation  the  Schools 
must  be  open  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  Committee.  * 
Although  aid  is  given  to  schools  of  all  denominations,  it  hap- 
pens that  as  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  refuse  aid, 
and  as  most  other  of  the  dissenting  bodies  are  unable  to  raise 
amongst  themselves  the  amount  requisite  to  entitle  them  to 
assistance,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  grant  are  given  to  Schools 
of  the  Established  Church. 


*  The  grftDts  are  given  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools  with  the  expressed 
agreement,  that  the  Inspectors  are  to  examine  into  the  state  of  secular 
instniction,  but  not  at  all  into  the  condition  of  religious  teaching. 
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To  the  plan  of  edacational  sapport^  as  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee^  it  is  objected  that  it  tends  to  oontralize  the  controlling 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  Board,  and  its  Inspectors ; 
that  it  distributes  its  funds  unequally ;  that  the  Committee 
do^  not  sufficiently  aid  the  Schools  of  the  Established  Church ; 
that  the  stipulations  as  to  inspection^  and  management  by  the 
Board  cramp  the  liberty  of  the  founders  of  Schools :  in  short 
eyenr  objection  is  made  to  the  Council  of  Education,  and  it 
would  seem  that  each  section  of  the  community  considers  the 
Board  a  fit  object  of  complaint  and  condemnation,  the  com- 
plaints being  very  frequently  thoughtless  and  unjust. 

Those  who  hold  opinions  hostile  to  the  system  of  the  Council, 
have  expressed  their  own  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  educa^ 
tion,  and  have  developed  their  theory,  which  may  be  taken  as 
comprised  in  these  terms  :— 

No  voluntary  aid. 

Local  taxation  and  conkol. 

Instruction  entirely  gratuitous.* 

These  principles  are  sufficiently  plain,  and  are  adopted  by 
those  who  disapprove  the  system  on  which  the  Committee 
work ;  but  it  is  open  to  one  very  grave  objection,  namely,  that 
an  education  entirely  gratuitous  is  proved,  by  the  American 
school  statistics,  to  be  extremely-unsatisfactory ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  taxation  in  aid  of  free  education  would  but 
render  parents  more  unable  to  contribute  to  support  schools 
requiring  some  small  payment ;  and  thus  private  and  voluntaiy 
schools  would  be  destroyed ;  a  thing  much  to  be  lamented 
because  no  educational  pturty  in  the  state  contemplates  a  mea- 
sure rendering  the  attendance  of  children  at  free  schoob 
compulsory. 

Those  who  advocate  the  principles  of  education  above  stated 
form  a  very  large  party  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  "  Beligious 
Difficulty^'  has  interposed  here,  as  in  the  Beformatory  School 
Movement,  and  has  divided  the  party  into  two  sections,  one 
known  as  The  Local  Denominational  Party,  the  other  generally 
called  The  Secular   Party.    To  this  latter,  when  correeUf 


*  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  this  principle ;  it  seems  to  vs  rerj  like 
faying  to  a  ragged  boj,  **  my  little  feUow»  yoa  want  a  breeches  veiy 
badly,  and  your  father  can  veiy  weU  afford  to  buy  you  oqc,  but  he 
shan't  do  it,  and  you  must  go  tattered  till  somebody  gives  yon  a  breeches 
•  gratuitously.* " 
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designated,  and  wlien  properly  and  clearly  understood  in  its 
fair^  christian,  and  equitable  principles,  we  give  our  ftdlest  and 
heartiest  support — ^it  ia  the  principle  upon  which  the  Irish 
National  System  of  Education  is  founded.  The  Local  Deno- 
minationalists  would  teach  the  common  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  which  all  creeds  agree ;  that  is,  they  would  oblige  the  chil- 
dren in  their  schools  to  hear  read  each  day  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  authorized  version,  but  no  child  shall  be 
compelled,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  its  parents,  to  learn  the 
catechism  of  any  particular  religious  body.  This  was  the 
principle  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs  Education 
Bill ;  and  the  advocates  of  that  measure  honestly  thought  that 
they  were  by  it  giving  secular  and  religious  education,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  securing  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom. 

However,  by  this  plan  the  Boman  Catholic  would  be  deterred 
from  secular  instruction,  as  with  it  he  should  take  religious 
teaching  from  the  authorized,  or  Protestant,  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  this  ia  not  permitted  by  his  Church.  Those  who 
support  the  views  of  the  National  Society  cannot  adopt  any 
school  from  which  the  Catechism  is  excluded,  and  whicn  does 
not  require  attendance  at  church ;  whilst  the  Dissenters,  ob- 
jecting to  any  religious  endowment,  could  not  send  their 
children  to  the  schools,  and  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  double 
tax ;  first,  to  support  schools  which  they  could  not  consci- 
entiously allow  their  children  to  enter,  and  secondly,  to  support 
schools  of  which  they  really  approved. 

We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader,  concisely,  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  educational  parties  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
have  shown,  by  Mr.  Mannas  assistance,  the  true  state  of  all 
the  facts  bearing  upon  this  most  important  social  question : 
split,  and  sectionized  as  the  parties  are,  squabbling  as  they  are 
even  now  about  religion,  what  is  left  for  those  who  desire  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  school  accommodation,  and 
in  the  quality  of  education  afforded,  but  to  support  that  body 
of  educational  advocates,  miscalled,  the  Secular  Party  P  It  has 
succeeded  in  America  ;  it  has  succeeded  in  Ireland ;  it  will,  if 
fairly  worked  succeed  nobly  in  England,  for  its  great  principle 
is  Religious  Liberty,  and  free,  yet  careful  teaching  of  Religion. 
It  is  not  Free  Religion  founded  on  sound  Protestant,  or  sound 
Calvinistic,  or  sound  Roman  Catholic  principles,  it  is  simplv  Free 
Religion.  The  Secular  Party  contend  that  children  of  all  reli- 
gions shall  attend  school  for  secular  instruction  in  common, and 
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that  at  specially  appointed  times  they  shall  be  instracted^  separ- 
ately, in  the  creeds  to  which  their  parents  belong.  The  secular  in- 
struction shall  be  daily,  the  religious  teaching  shall  be  daily,  or 
weekly,  or  as  often  as  the  pastors  may  desire  to  impart  it.  We 
fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  thirty-four  years  ago 
by  Lord  Brougham  when  he  said, — '*  a  religious  education  is 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  To  the  rich  it  is 
all  but  everything ;  to  the  poor  it  may  be  said,  without  a  figure, 
to  be  everything.  It  is  to  them  that  the  Cliristian  religion  is 
especially  preached — ^it  is  their  special  patrimony  ;  'and  if  the 
Legislature  does  not  secure  for  them  a  religious  education,  they 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.^'  What  Lord  Brougham  thus  spoke  on  the  £8th  of 
June,  1820,  he  explained  in  the  following  terms  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1854,-^"  We  hear  of  maladies  breaking  out  in  cer- 
tain districts  detached  one  from  another.  The  great  evil  of 
ignorance  is  also  found  to  exist  dispersed ;  and  I  would  apply 
to  it  a  sporadic  remedy  by  giving  our  municipal  bodies  the 
power  of  planting  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  community 
subject  to  their  government,  but  schools  open  to  the  children 
of  all,  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  Churchmen  or  Dis- 
senters, and  kept  open  by  rules  preventing  all  compulsory 
teaching  of  catechism,  all  compulsory  attendance  on  divine 
service.  This  has  been  found  easily  effected  in  the  North, 
upon  the  principles  so  wisely  and  so  liberally  laid  down  by 
Doctor  Hook ;  for  at  Edinburgh  I  know  that  the  children  of 
various  sects  receive  reUgious  instruction  in  the  same  place  at 
different  hours,  from  different  pastors,  while  they  receive  secular 
instruction  at  the  same  hours  from  the  same  teachers/* 

It  is  not,  in  our  mind,  the  duty  or  the  right,  of  any  tramon- 
tane State  to  rear  its  people,  in  their  despite,  in  any  peculiar 
faith,  but  to  rear  them  honestly  and  fairly,  in  any  faith  in 
which  they,  themselves — the  people — ^may  declare  their  belief; 
and  we  consider  it  to  be  the  grave  and  important  office  of  the 
same  State  to  rear  its  youth  in  the  fullest  illumination  of  know- 
ledge suited  to  their  condition  in  life.  There  is  a  freedom  of  con- 
stitution which  permits  men  to  say — ^you  shall  have  education, 
but  with  it  you  must  take  my  religious  teaching — do  not  take 
it,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  learn  as  best  you  can  ;  this  is  not 
the  language  which  a  State  should  address  to  its  people;  it  is 
difficult  enough  for  a  Legislature  to  rear  loyal  subjects,  without 
troubling  itself  to  rear  them  loyal  Protestants,  or  loyal  fioman 
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Catholics  in  addition — ^give  them  the  means  of  becoming 
Protestants  or  Boman  Catholics  as  they  may  please,  and  slill 
the  great  work  of  teaching  them  to  be  good  subjects,  in  a 
country  of  mixed  religions,  continues  difficult  as  ever.  With 
knowledge  comes  power;  to  treat  the  religion  of  a  people 
who  are  being  educated,  as  idolatry,  or  heresy,  is  not  calculated 
to  make  good  subjects,  though  it  may  render  them  bigoted 
fanatics.  In  giving  them  that  power  which  ever  comes  with 
education  we  must  encounter  and  surmount  the  difficulty 
which  Talleyrand,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  his  Rapport 
9ur  PEducatmi,  indicated  when  he  wrote, — "La  plus  grande 
de  toutes  les  Economies,  puisque  c'est  I'^conomie  des  hommes, 
consiste  dans  les  mettre  tons  dans  leur  veritable  position'* 
This  truth  was  still  better,  and  more  powerfully  expressed 
twenty-four  years  ago  by  Archbishop  Whately,  ih  a  sermon 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Halesworth  and  Chedisten 
rfational  School,  when  he  said, — ''  If  the  lower  orders  are  to 
be  the  property,  the  slaves  of  their  governors,  and  to  be  governed 
not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
their  rulers,  then,  no  doubt,  the  more  they  are  degraded  tow- 
ards the  condition  of  brutes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
submit  to  this  tyranny.  But  if  they  are  to  be  governed  as 
rational  beings,  the  more  rational  tliey  are  made,  the  better 
.  subjects  they  will  be  of  such  a  government/' 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  opinions  of  the  states- 
man, and  of  the  churchman  are — that  if  you  educate  a  people 
you  must  be  prepared  to  rule  them  wisely.  Doubtless  religion 
must  be  the  foundation  of  every  wise  system  of  true  education, 
and  it  behoves  a  Legislature  to  enable  all  who  acquire  secular 
information  to  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  that  Christian  know- 
ledge without  which  the  difficulty  indicated  by  Talleyrand 
becomes  an  insurmountable  obstacle;  and  the  alternative 
expressed  by  Doctor  Whately  is  proved  in  its  most  degrading 
aspect.  In  a  community  of  mixed  creeds,  the  reUgious  diffi- 
culty question  is  one  which  interposes  very  seriously  wherever 
*  a  Government  attempts  to  guard  itself  against  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  ignorance  or  the  miseducation  of  its  people. 
Lord  Brougham  has  boldly  grappled  with  all  sectarianism  on 
this  point.  He  says  that  the  religious  divisions  of  these 
Kingdoms  *'  are  well  calculated  to  make  us  feel  all  the  difficulty 
of  combining  the  two  kinds  of  instruction  in  one  system.  On 
one  side  we  liave  the  Establishment  and  its  schools,  where  the 
69 
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Catechism  is  taught,  the  Liturgy  used,  and  attendance  on  the 
Church  service  required;  and  here  there  is  no  diflBculty,  because 
the  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  children  attending  their  schools, 
and  answering  to  the  millions  of  churchmen,  belong  to  one 
body,  all  professing  a  religious  belief  which  is  one  and  the  sam^. 
So  it  is  sometimes  said,  there  being  the  Dissenters  on  the  other 
hand ; — let  schocJs  be  provided  for  th^r  children,  where  no 
Church  Catechism,  Liturgy,  or  attendance  is  required,  but  the  in- 
struction  is  given  according  to  their  dissenting  views.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  such  an  arrangement  if  the 
sects,  like  the  Church,  were  one  and  the  same ,-  but  unfortun- 
ately they  are  five  and  thirty,  27  British  and  8  foreign ;  there 
are  divisions  and  sub-divisions :  thus,  when  we  speak  of  Me- 
thodists as  a  sect,  we  are  speaking  of  nine  sects ;  for  there  are 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Arminian  and  Calvinistic,  and  the 
Arminians  are  sub-divided  into  seven,  the  Calvinistic  into  two. 
So  the  Baptists  are  five  sects,  not  one ;  and  thus,  when  we  speak 
of  Methodists  and  Baptists  as  if  they  were  two  sects,  we  in  fact 
are  speaking  of  no  less  than  fourteen,  which,  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Unitarians, 
and  others,  make  in  all  five-and-thirty  difierent  persuasions.* 
*'  True,  some  of  these  sub-divisions  only  differ  from  each  other 
by  slight  variations,  or  shades  of  diversity  in  opinion;  and 
hence,  if  we  had  no  experience  to  guide  us,  we  might  infer 
th.-xt  their  repugnance  to  each  other,  their  determination  to 
keep  aloof,  their  mutual  repulsion,  as  it  were,  would  be  feeble 
in  the  like  proportion.  But,  alas  I  alas !  it  is  just  the  oth^ 
way.  The  nearer  they  approach  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
the  wider  is  their  severance  in  feeling ;  the  more  alike  their 
religious  behef  and  political  structure,  the  more  they  disagree, 
the  greater  is  their  mutual  repugnance.  It  seems  to  be  the 
law  that  governs  religious  dissensions  and  spiritual  animosity. 
The  Odium  TAeolofficum,  seems,  like  gravitation,  only  that  it 
is  repulsive  and  not  attractive,  to  act  inversely  as  the  distance, 
or  even  in  a  higher  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  faith.  To 
establish  any  thing  like  a  common  action  among  the  zealots  of 
these  sects,  is  manifestly  impossible.   Nothing  could  satisfy, 
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*  There  are  two  or  three  more,  but  so  smaU  in  numbers  as  not  to 
require  notice.  Thus  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  have  onlj  52,  the  Italian 
Reformers  20. 
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FOR  KACa  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PRRSUASIONS,  A  THING  UTTKRLY 
IMPRACTICABLB,^'* 

That  ecclesiastics  and  philosophers  have  ever^  in  all  ages,  and 
in  all  times,  from  Zoroaster  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  CySuUivan^  from 
8t.  Augustine  to  Archbishop  CuUen,  from  Calvin  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  claimed  a  vested  right  in  the  education  of  a 
people^  is  unquestionable,  and  indeed,  in  States  where  all  are  of 
one  faith,  the  principle  may  be,  in  a  great  measure  admitted, 
with  certain  rights  reserved  to  itself  by  the  Government.  But 
in  these  our  kingdoms,  where  thought  is  free,  and  men  are, 
by  the  Constitution,  guaranteed  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  own 
peculiar  creeds,  education  should  be  open  to  all,  unchecked 
by  any  conditions  requiring  the  scholars  to  receive  indoctrina- 
tion in  the  tenets  of  any  religion  to  which  their  parents  or 
guardians  may  object.  The  Episcopalian  will  not  have  reli- 
gion from  the  Presbyterian,  the  Socinian  will  not  be  taught  by 
the  Methodist,  the  Aoman  Cathohc  will  learn  from  none  save 
those  of  his  own  faith ;  each,  in  our  mind,  should  be  bound  to 
learn  the  truths  of  his  own  rdigion  from  his  own  selected 
teacher,and  we  press  this  matter  the  more  strongly  now,because 
in  Ireland  the  cardinal  point  in  this  question,  Forbearance,  is 
being  foi^otten  by  an  influential  section  of  the  community  ; 
whilst  in  England,  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  ''The 
schools  can  only  be  accessible  to  all  by  the  exclusion  of  what- 
ever shuts  their  doors  against  conscientious  Dissenters,  l^t 
itu  lamentable  to  refl^ct^  that  while  the  Chv/rch  has  thus  dU- 
tinpuished  itself,  those  who  had  originally  f-aken  the  lead  against 
all  exclusive  views,  all  dogmatic  tests,  all  observances  which 
could  by  possibility  introduce  disqualifications  on  religious 
grounds,  have  lately  departed  widely  from  those  wise  and  toler- 
ant prineiples.^'i 

In  writing  the  last  pages  we  have  been  considering  the 
peculiar  condition  of  Ireland.  During  the  twenty-one  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  National  Schools, 
the  system  has  been  exposed  to  the  most  unjust  and  virulent 
opposition  from  a  very  powerful,  and  very  wealthy  portion  of 
the  nation.  The  high  Toryism  of  the  high  Church  party 
was  ever  opposed  to  it ;  with  opponents  of  an  ability  rarely  sur- 

•See  •*  Lord  Brougham*9  Speeche»upon  National  Education, House  of 
Lords  •24th  July  and  4th  August,  18*4."  London  :  Ridgeway,  1864.  p.  51. 
tibid 
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passed  ;  with  influence  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  with  every  species  of  disingen- 
nousness  and  misrepresentation,  has  the  Irish  National  8v?tem 
been  forced  to  contend,  yet  because  the  system  was  a  fair, 
secular  system,  such  as  is  alone  adapted  to  a  people  of  mixed  reli- 
gion s,  the  schools  have  risen  from  789  in  1853  to  5,023  in  1853; 
and  the  numbers  on  the  roll  have  increased  from  107,042  in 
the  former,  to  556,478  in  the  latter  year;  yet  knowing  these 
results,  and  because  the  exclusivism  of  the  English  National 
School  Society  will  not  be  adopted,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
some  other  Prelates  have  become  spiritual  Quixotes  against  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  The  Daily  Express  Newspaper  for  a 
Sancho,  and  thus  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  high  Church,  and 
the  rampant  virulence  of  low  Orangeism  meet  on  the  common 
ground  of  bigoted  separatism. 

And  yet,  if  one  did  not  know  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland, 
it  might  be  expected  that  men  would  pause  before  they  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  an  Irish  National  Educational 
Movement,  the  system  of  which  owes   its  origin  to  a  Tory 
noble ;   and  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  some  of  the 
ablest  and  yet  most  determined  political   opponents  who  have 
lived  in  our  era.  Ireland  has  been,  since  the  Union,  as  turbulent 
"  a  great  difTiculty''  to  England  in  educational  as  in  financial 
questions.     A  Commission  on  Education   in  Ireland  was  ap- 
pointed in  1806,  and  xxnitv  li  fourteen  Reports  were  made. 
Another   Commission   was   appointed   in    1824-5;  a   Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in    1828,  (this 
Report  being   particularly  valuable  as  it  contains  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  evidence   given  before  the   previous   Commis- 
sions).    This   last  Report  recommended    that    a  system  of 
educaiion  should  be  carried  out,  which  would  combine  as- 
sociated hterary,  and  separate  religious  instruction.     At  this 
period  "  The  Society  for  Promoting  Education  in  Ireland,^'  or 
as  it  was  commonly  called,  *'The  Kildare  Place  Society/'  was 
the  only  Institution  which  might    be  considered  a  National 
Education  Society  for  Ireland.     It  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1814,  but  was  not  able  to   commence   its  active  operations 
until  1817.     It  obtained,  however,  in  the  Sessions  of  1814-15 
a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £6,980,  upon  the  understanding  that 
its  schools  were  open  to  all  sects   of  Christians.     Its  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  prospectus,  was  as  follows : — 

**  1.  To  assist  by  pecuniary  grants,  as  well  the  forming  and  estab- 
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lishment  of  new  schools,  as  the  improvement  of  schools  already  in 
existence,  upon  condition  that  the  principles  of  the  Society  he  adopted 
for  their  regulation. 

2.  To  maintain  two  model  schools  in  Kildare-place,  in  which  to 
exhibit  the  plan  recommended,  and  to  train  masters  and  mistresses 
of  country  schools. 

3.  To  receive  masters  and  mistresses  from  the  country,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  carrying  the   plans  of  the  Society  into  effect. 

4.  To  publish  moral,  instructive  and  entertaining  books,  fitted  to 
supplant  the  objectionable  ones  then  in  use. 

5.  To  supply  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Socipty,  gratuitously, 
and  to  all  purchasers  at  cost  prices,  spelling-books,  stationery,  and 
other  school  requisites. 

6.  To  maintain  a  system  of  annual  inspection  of  all  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Society. 

7.  To  encourage  by  gratuities,  but  not  by  salaries,  such  masters 
and  mistresses  as  should  appear  deserving." 

Eventually,  and  before  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of 
1828,  the  schools  had  become,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  thought, 
proselytizing,  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  required ;  and 
a  further  charge  was  made  against  the  Board  of  Management, 
that  the  funds  were  distributed  in  localities  where  aid  was  least 
wanted^  but  where  friends  of  the  Board  resided.  And  they 
were  accused,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  Reports,  of  having 
allocated  more  money  to  the  county  of  Antrim  than  to  the 
whole  province  of  Connaught ;  and  by  the  same  documents  it 
appeared,  that  of  127  schoolmasters  appointed,  only  49  were 
Koman  Catholics. 

Thus,  even  before  1828,  "The  Kildare  Place  Schools''  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholics,and  from  the  date  of 
its  institution  to  the  date  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  of  "  In- 
structions to  the  Duke  of  Leinster",  in  October,  1831,  the 
Society  had  received  the  following  sums,  exclusive  of  the 
£6,9S0,  granted  in  1814-15,  and  exclusive  of  a  portion  of  a 
grant  of  £37,500,  voted  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland 
in  1831-32:— 


"  1816  . , 
1817  .. 
1818. 

1820  . . 

1821  .. 

1822  . . 


,  £6,000 

9,663 

5,538 

5,538 

10,000 

10,000 


1823 
1824  , 
1825. 
1826 

1827 

1828 


£14,000 
22,000 
,  22,000 
.  15,000 
.  25,000 
.  25,000 


1829 
1830 
1831 


.£25.000 
.  18,750 
.    30,000 


Total.  £290,479"* 


•  Wliilst  writing  the  above  account  of  the  Kildare  Place  Scliools,  a 
little  work  entitled  '*  Legends  of  Mount  Leinster;  Three  Months  in 
KUdare-l*lttce;  Bantry  and  Duffrey  Traditions;  The  Library  in  Fatnck-st. 
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In  the  month  of  October,  1831,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  addressed  his 
"Instructions**  to  the  I>uke  of  Leinster,  establishing  the 
present  National  Schools  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing Session  the  Legislature  withdrew  the  grant  from  the 
Kildare  Place  Society,  but  voted  a  small  sum  to  be  applied 
through  a  Board  of  Royal  Commissioners,  under  certain 
regulations  prescribed  in  the  "  Instructions,'*  to  the  uses  of 
its  Schools. 

The  "  Instructions"  may  be  considered  in  two  forms,  as 
an  original,  and  as  an  amended  draft.  By  both,  combined 
secular  and  separate  religious  teachings  were  directed,  but 
in  the  latter  form  of  draft,  a  sanction  is  given  the  Com- 
missioners to  introduce  into  the  Schools,  during  the  times  of 
combined  secular  instruction,  books  containing  extracts  of  a 
moral  and  religious  nature,  including  portions  of  sacred 
history.  It  was  provided  that  aid  should  be  given  to  estab- 
lish schools ;  that  books  should  be  supplied  at  reduced  rates ; 
that  teachers  should  be  trained ;  that  inspectors  should  be 
appointed,  in  short  every  regulation  was  made  calculated  to 
render  the  system  useful  and  effectual  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
of  mixed  education,  in  which,  whibt  aU  were  instructed  in 
common  in  the  knowledge  of  secular  things,  and  acquiring 
with  knowledge  of  books,  a  knowledge  also  of  each  other, 
the  faith  of  each  was  secure  from  insult  or  from  injury. 
Annual  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  system, 
which  amounted,  in  the  five  years  ending  1886  to  £155,500. 

In  the  year  1837  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  nominated  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  Schoob  of 
public  foundation  in  Ireland,  and  which  was  composed  of 
the  following  members : — 


Mr.  Wyse. 

Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien. 

Lord  Viscount  Mahon. 

Sir  Robert  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Mackinnon. 

Mr.  Jephson. 


Sir  Charles  Lemon. 

Mr.  Morgan  John  0*ConnelL 

Mr.  John  Ponsonby. 

Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Lowther  Chapman. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Mr.  Montesquieu  Bellew. 


By  Harry  Whitney,  Philomath,"  Dublin;  P.  Kennedy,  1854,  was 
placed  in  our  hands.  Its  Mii  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  most  interesting 
and  amusing  ac;count  of  tl  e  Kildare- Place  Schools,  and  entitled, 
<*  Three  Montlis  in  Kild  ire- Place."  It  may  interest  some  of  oar 
readers,  as  it  has  us,  and  it  is  written  by  an  ex- teacher  of  the  Society, 
and  is  a  fair,  accurate,  and  well  written  account  of  daily  life  in  an 
Institution  once  rery  useful  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
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The  very  valuable  Report  of  this  excellent  and  able  Com- 
mittee was  printed  bj  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
August,  1838,  and  upon  their  recommended  improvements  of 
the  plan  of  National  Education,  as  designed  by  Lord  Stanley 
in  18'31,  the  entire  admirable  system  as  now  carried  cutis 
formed. 

From  the  completion  of  the  improvements  recommended 
in  this  Report  the  Irish  National  System  has  been  approved 
by  those  of  every  country  who  were  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  education ;  or  who  knew  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  encountered  by  its  advocates  iu  a  free  country 
where  mixed  religions  prevail,  and  where  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  creed  is  strengthened  by  the  intermixture  of 
political  antagonism  between  the  followers  of  different  religions. 

As  plain  facts  and  figures  are  mediums  of  explaining  plain 
honest  things,  we  insert  here,  from  the  Report  of  1853,  a  table 
showing  the  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  in  the  number  of  scholars,  since  the  institution  of  the 
system : — 


No.  of  Schools 

No.  ofOhil. 

No.  and  Date  of  Report. 

in 

dren  on  the 

Operation. 

Eolls. 

No.  1,  31st  December, 

1833,     . 

789 

107,042 

No.  2,  3Ut  March, 

1835,    . 

1,106 

'  145,521 

No.  3,             do. 

1836,    - 

1,181 

153,707 

No.  4,            do. 

1837,     - 

1,300 

166,929 

No.  5,             do. 

1838,     - 

1,384 

169,548 

No.  6,  3 1  St  December, 

1839,     - 

1.581 

192,971 

No.  7,            do 

1840, 

1,978 

232,560 

No.  8,            do. 

1841,     . 

2,337 

281,849 

No.  9,            do. 

1842,     . 

2,721 

819,792 

No.  10,          do. 

1848,     - 

2,912 

355,320 

No.  11,          do. 

1844,    . 

3,153 

395,550 

No.  12,          do. 

1845,     . 

3,426 

432,844 

No.  13,          do. 

1846,     - 

3,637 

456,410 

No.  14,          do. 

1847,     . 

3,825 

402,632 

No.  15.           do. 

1848,     . 

4,109 

507,469 

No.  16,          do. 

1849,     - 

4,321 

480,623 

No.  17,          do. 

1850,     . 

4,547 

511,239 

No.  18,          do. 

1851,     . 

4,704 

620,401 

No.  19,          do. 

1852,    . 

4,875 

544,604 

No.  20,          do 

1858,     . 

5,023 

556,478 
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Daring  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1853^  148  nev 
schools  were  opened^  and  the  increase  of  scholars,  during 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  11,874. 

There  are  in  addition  42  schools  unfinished,  (16  com- 
menced within  the  year)  and  receiving  building  grants  ;  and 
when  these  42  schools  shall  have  been  comnleted,  accommo- 
dation for  4,016  pupils  will  have  been  supplied.  Ulster  has 
1,906  schools,  and  for  the  half  year  ending  September  30th, 
1853,  had  153,686  upon  the  roll,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  70,040.  Monster  has  1,2  J  9  schools  with  a  roll 
of  175,564,  and  an  average  attendance  of  96,873.  lidnster 
has  1,200  schools,*  with  a  roll  of  145,266,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  70,674.  Connanght,  but  lately  become  an 
applicant,  has  69S  schools,  a  roll  of  76,115,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  83,777.  These  figures  of  the  rolls  and  aiten' 
dances  are  only  to  the  30th  of  September,  1853,  but  there 
must  be  added  to  them  the  following  numbers  from  schools 
to  which  salaries  were  given  during  the  three  months  from 
September  to  December  1853 — on  the  rolls,  5,847,  atten- 
dance 3,367,  giving  a  total  of  556,478,  on  the  rolls,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  274,731,  at  5,023  schools  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  Of  the 
schools  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  Workhouse  schools 
are  thus  distributed.  In  Ulster  29;  in  Munster  50;  in 
Leinster  34;  in  Connaught  28;  giving  a  total  of  141,  and 
showing  an  increase  of  8  schools  within  the  year.  The  roll 
number  was  53,972,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  36,980. 
The  assistance  granted  to  these  schools  consists  of  books  at 
reduced  prices,  gratuities  of  from  £3  to  £6  per  annum  to  the 
teachers,  and  such  advantage  as  must  arise  from  periodical 
inspection.  The  total  amount  of  gratuities  to  Workhouse 
Schools  iu  1853  amounted  to  £401) :  10s.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  of  the  163  Irish  Poor  Law  (Jnions,  only  22  schools  were 
unconnected  with  the  Board.* 

To  the  most  important  of  the  Schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  we  shall  now  refer,  and  of  these  the  Marlborough- 
Street  Model  Schools  are  those  best  known,  and  most  frequently 
inspected  by  visitors.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1853,  tlie 
total  scholars  amounted  to  1,529 ;  of  these  624  were  males; 

*  For  R  Report  for  18Ji3,  on  these  Workhouse  and  Prison  Schools, 
bj  J.  W.  Kavanagh,  the  Inspictor,  see  Ibisb  Qdabtbrlt  Kbvzbw, 
Vol.  iv.  Nu.  15.  p.  773. 
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509   females ;   396  infants ;  and  their  religions    were  thus 
classified :— - 


Males. 

Females. 

Infants. 

Total. 

Established  Church,     106 

59 

32 

197 

Boman  Catholics,   .    496 

446 

358 

1,300 

Presbyterians,    .     .      20 

3 

3 

20 

Jews, 2 

1 

3 

6 

There  is  a  minor  school  known  as  the  West  Dublin  Model 
School,  also  exclusively  under  the  care  of  the  Board,  which, 
for  the  taeei  eniing  30th  September,  1853,  had  a  roll  of  396, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  336. 

There  are  9  District  Model  Schools  now  in  operation.  They 
are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan, 
Londonderry,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Galway  j 
of  these  Galway  has  the  largest  number  of  scholars,  485, 
average  attendance  278;  and  Cavanthe  lowest,  190,  average 
123.  The  total  on  the  rolls  of  the  9  schools,  for  the  half 
year  ending  September  80th,  1853,  was  3,092 ;  of  these  1,395 
were  males;  1,010  were  females,  and  687  were  infants;  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  1,701.  From  a  later  return 
for  the  week  ending  31st  December,  1853,  from  these  9 
schools,  the  total  roll  number  was  2,096  ;  of  this  total,  358 
were  members  of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  1,259  were  Boman 
Catholics,  351  were  Presbyterians,  and  61  were  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

The  Board,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  work  accom- 
plished ;  District  Model  Schools  are  being  erected  in  Kilkenny, 
m  Waterford,  and  in  Limerick,  where  a  Model  Farm, 
connected  with  the  Model  Literary  School,  is  to  be  established : 
at  Belfast  a  District  Model  School  is  to  be  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  800  children  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  ;  and 
towards  its  cost  the  mill  owners  of  the  district  have  con- 
tributed £800.  This  school  is,  like  that  of  Limerick,  to 
comprise  an  Agricultural  Department,  and  100  acres  have 
been  taken  on  lease,  at  reasonable  terms,  about  two  miles  from 
the  centre  of  tlie  town.  In  Belfast  too,  a  Marine  School,  for 
the  instruction  of  sailors*  children,  is  contemplated,  and  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor, 
one  of  the  provisions  is  that  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
shall  grant  free  of  all  charge,  four  acres  of  land,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  Marine  School ;  the  Education  Board 
are  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  maintain  the  school. 
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Another  most  satisfactory  step  lias  been  taken,  satisfactory  not 
alone  as  regards  the  Board,  but  likewise  as  regards  a  mercantile 
company,  as  it  shows  they  considerthat between  employerand  em* 
ployed  ti)ere  is  some  better  and  truer  tie,  than  that  which  springs 
from  the  mere  payment  and  receipt  of  wages.  No  fact  stated  in  the 
Report  of  tlic  Commissioners  gives  us  more  satisfaction  than  that 
section  which  records  that  they  have  undertaken  to  erect  a 
Model  School  at  Inchicore  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bailway.  Towards 
the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  this  school  the  Directois  have  con* 
tributed  £500,  and  have  granted  a  site  on  lease  for  ever.  The 
school  is  to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Education 
Board  ;  the  Day  Schools  will  be  attended  by  the  children  of 
those  employed  by  the  Company ;  and  the  Evening  Schools'  in- 
struction will  be  given  to  the  various  mechanics,  artizans, 
and  laborers  engaged  on  the  railway. 

Another  very  admirable  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Board  has  been  directed,  is  the  extension  of  Agricultural 
Schools.  The  Glasnevin  Model  School  and  Farm,  known 
since  the  visit  of  Prince  Albert  in  1851  as  the  Albert  National 
Agricultural  Training  Institution,  is  a  most  important  estab* 
lishment.  In  addition  to  the  usual  education  given  in  the 
Model  Schools,  the  pupils  of  the  Institution,  75  in  number, 
are  instructed  in  every  branch  of  literary  and  scientific  know- 
ledge,  suited  to  their  present  and  future  pursuits,  by  means  of 
lectures  in  agricultural  science,  effective  apparatus,  and  a  well 
selected  library  ;  and  a  Garden  and  Nursery  have  been  lately 
added  to  the  Model  Farm.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr* 
Baldwin,  the  literary  teacher,  a  quarterly  journal  entitled,  ne 
Journal  of  the  Albert  National  Agricultural  Training  /«• 
atitution  and  Record  of  Industrial  Progrest^  is  published, 
manyof  the  pupils  contributing  to  it.  Its  object  is  to  encouragea 
desire  amongst  the  pupils  for  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  at  the  same  time  improve  them  in  composition.  It 
is  a  very  creditable  publication,  and  is  distributed  free  to  all 
the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools.  Prince  Albert  was 
so  much  pleased  with  this  school  that  he  entered  a  young  maUi 
from  his  own  farm  at  Osborne,  as  a  pupil.  There  were  in 
Ireland,  on  the  31st  December  1653,  33  Model  Agricultural 
Schools ;  of  these,  14>  were  under  the  management  of  the  Board 
and  in  full  operation ;  1  in  partial  operation,  and  3  were  build- 
ing; 14  were  under  the  management  of  local  Patrons,  and 
1  was  building. 
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Of  the  ordinary  Agricoltaral  Schools  there  were  on  the  Slst 
December  1853,  43  ;  of  School  Grardens  3,  of  Workhouse  50, 
giving  a  total  of  06,  or  a  grand  total,  including  the  Model 
Agricultural  Schools,  of  129.  Of  these  schools,  37  were  in 
Ulster;  43  in  Munbter;  29  in  Leinster,  and  20 in Connaught* 
Of  the  50  Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools,  13  were  in  Ulster; 
21  inMnnster;  10  in  Leinster,  and  6  in  Connaught.  The 
increase  for  the  year,  of  all  classes  of  Agricultural  Schools  was 
37 ;  the  increase  of  Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools  was  27. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  this  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  National  system  for  the  year  1853 : — 


ItemaofProgTMii 


1863. 


iMa 


InowAM. 


Increase 
per 
1663. 


cent,  per 


Increase 
cent 
1852. 


Agrlcnltoral  Schools  of  all 

Do.  Boarders,  .        .       .       . 

Do.  Day  Pupils  learning  Agricul- 
ture,       

Da  Pupils  reoeiring  Payment  in 
ladnstrial  Glasses, . 


Land  caltinitedas   Model  Flums, 


Amount  paid  for  Labour,. 
Value  of  Labour  of  Pupils     . 
Net  Acreable  Profit  on  cultivation 
of  Model    Farms, 


101 

9,8M 

907 


199 

U8 

9,949 
996 


1,981 


IL  p, 
9    8 


1,780 


B.  f. 
3  14 


£     «.  d, 

L680    6    8 
978  19    0 

9    8    8 


£  «.  d. 
3.944  18  0 
1,770  18    9 

9  18  10 


87 
17 

888 

91 

A.  B.  r. 
506    0  U 

£  ».  d. 
664  7  4 
793  17    9 

0  10    9 


40*9 
17-0 

87-6 

44-0 

80.8 


83-4 
81*9 


38-3 


18-5 
6*3 

8-84 

14-8 

18- 


36-4 
60-7 


41 


1st. 
„     2nd. 
„     3rd. 
Probationers 


This  whole  vast  system  of  National  Education  which  we 
have  placed  before  the  reader  is  carried  on  by  4,882  teachers, 
who  fine  thus  classed  : — 

•••         508 
•••         •••      J,loi 

9S4. 

This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  teachers  in  Workhouse,  Prison^ 
and  Convent  Schools,  tliere  are  103  of  the  latter  schools. 

The  salaries  of  first  class  male  teachers  vary  from  £36  to 
£25,  and  of  females  from  £25  to  £19.  Males,  second  class, 
from  £30  to  £20,  females  from  £17  to  £16.  Males,  third 
class,  £18  to  £15,  females,  £15  to  18,  Probationers  are  paid 
£11  male,  £10  female^  assistant  teachers  are  paid  from  £15  to 
£11  according  to  qualifications,  mistresses  to  teach  needlework 
are  paid  £8.     TL^  sum  paid  Monitors  last  year  amounted 
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to  £2,038  : 1 :  8,  tbeir  number  being  416,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased ;  t«ro4hirds  were  males,  and  one-third  females,  who  are 
paid  at  rates  varying,  according  to  time  of  employment,  from 
£4  to  £8  per  annum.  During  the  year  1853,  28]  teachers 
were  trained — 1 93  males  and  88  females :  these  were  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  but  in  addition,  25  other  teachers,  not 
connected  with  NationalSchools,  and  who  supported  themselves, 
attended,  making  the  total  number  of  trained  teachers  for  the 
year  1 853,  306.  Of  the  281  teachers  trained  at  the  public 
expense  during  the  year,  18  were  of  the  Established  Church ; 
32  were  Presbyterians,  3  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  223 
were  Roman  Catholics.  The  entire  number  of  teachers  trained 
since  the  foundation  of  the  system,  exclusive  of  those  who  du- 
ring the  period  of  training  were  unconnected  with  the  National 
Board,  is  3,701.  The  entire  sum  expended  last  year  in 
payment  of  teachers  was  £90,704 :  1 :  5,  composed  of  the 
following  items : — 

£      s.  d. 

Towards  Principal  Literary  Teachers,    .      •      .      •    81,166  15  8 

„        Assistant  Literary  Teachers,    ....       2,651   11  8 

„         Workmistresses  and  Embroidery  Teachers,       2,259     7  7 
„         Agricultural  Teachers,  Industrial  Classes, 

and  Free  Scholarships, 690  18  7 

„         Teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  ....          218     6  8 

„         Paid  Monitors, 2,038    1  8 

„         Teachers  fur  organizing  National  Schools,          103     9  7 

„         Gratuities  to  Workhouse  Teachers,     .      .           400  10  0 

„         Special  Gratuities, 21500 

„        Premiums  for  •«  Order,"  &c., 960     0  0 

The  books  nsed  in  these  Schools  have  been  most  carefully 
prepared  by  very  able  men  :  Professor  Snllivan's  books  are 
adiiiittedly  excellent ;  Professor M'Gauley's  Leciuren  on  Natural 
PhiloHophif^  have  arrived  at  a  fourth  edition ;  of  his  Treaiue  on 
Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice,  19,000  copies  have  been 
sold  within  the  last  year.  His  Key  to  the  last  named  book 
has  arrived  at  a  fourth  edition,  and  recently  he  has  issued  one 
of  the  most  perfect,  because  the  most  simplified  treatises  on 
Algebra  known  to  us  in  any  language.  Tiie  amount 
received  for  books  sold  last  year  at  reduced  prices  to  National 
Schools  was  £6,439  : 1  :  9  ;  and  the  estimated  value  of  books 
given  as  free  stock,  on  1,993  grants,  was  £6,443  :  14 :  5. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  very  vexed  question  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  selling  books  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  rate  below  that  at 
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which  any  trader  could  supply  them;  we  merely  state  the  facts^ 
showing  the  sales  of  the  Irish  National  School  Books^  as  these 
sales  prove  the  excellence  of  the  work.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1 853  the  sales  of  the  books  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  England,  atnounted  to  £1,411  :  10  :  2 ; 
to  Schools  for  the  Poor,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not 
connected  with,  or  receiving  aid  from  the  Board  in  Ireland,  or 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,£618  :  14  :  5  ;  to  Schools  of  a 
like  description  in  theColonies,£l,257  :  9:  0;  to  theWorkhouse 
Schools  in  England,  £69  :  12  :  0  ;  to  Her  Majesty's  Stationary 
Office,  for  use  of  prisoners  and  convicts,  £51:7:8 ;  to  the 
Public,  through  the  agents  of  the  Board,  £2,418  :  12  :  9— 
making  the  total  amount  of  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1863— £6,827  :  6  :  0. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1853,  a  rule  came  into  operation,  by 
which  the  Board  are  bound  to  sell  only  to  the  National  Schools, 
but  had  the  old  system  been  continued,  and  had  the  demand 
for  Irish  National  School  books  continued  during  the  second 
six  months,  as  during  the  first,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  ne- 
gative the  supposition  that  it  would  have  done  so)  the  sales 
would  have  exceeded  the  sales  of  1852  by  £3,000;  that  is, 
they  would  very  nearly  have  amounted  to  £12,000. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dean  Dawes  very  clearly  stated  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  question  connected  with  the  sale  of  these 
books  when  he  wrote  : — 

*'  The  supplying  our  schools  with  educational  books  of  the  highest 
character,  and  at  the  lowest  prices,  is  no  doubt  a  great  national 
object, — one  which  well  merits,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet 
with  every  attention 'from  the  Committee  of  Council ;  but  whether 
this  can  be  best  effected  by  the  Council  endeavouring  to  put  into 
effective  operation  the  talent  of  the  country,  in  writmg  books  in 
all  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  to  intro- 
duce into  our  schools,  and  be  their  own  publishers ;  or  whether 
it  can  best  be  done  through  private  publishers  and  the  booksellers 
themselves,  may  be  a  matter  of  question.  The  prices  at  which  the 
National  Board  in  Ireland  supply  what  are  termed  poor  schools  in 
this  country,  being  a  remunerating  one,  is  encouraging  to  the  for- 
mer plan,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  books  once  well  estab- 
lished, would  enable  the  bookseller  to  do  it  at  a  small  rate  of  profit ; 
but  under  all  circumstances,  what  the  country  may  reasonably 
expect  from  the  Committee  of  Council  is — school-books  good  and 
cheap." 

Trained  teachers  are  frequently  sent  from  the  Marlborough- 
street  Schools ;  and  a  Board  of  National  Education^  with  a 
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system  similar  aa  ciremnstances  would  pennitto  tbat  which  we 
enjoy,  having  been  formed  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  one  of 
the  Irish  National  Inspectors,  Mr  Davitt,  and  his  wife,  who 
had  acted  as  Mistress  of  the  Female  Drawing  School  in  Marl- 
borough-st,  were  sent  to  Melbourne  as  superintendents  of  the 
Training  Establishments  about  to  be  formed  in  the  Colony. 

"With  one  reference  to  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  oflSoers 
of  the  Irish  National  Board,  we  close  this  history  of  its  rise 
and  progress  in  National  Usefulness.  Doctor  Robert  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Training  School,  wrote,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1854,  to  the  Board,  offering,  if  they  would 
permit  him,  to  place  funds  to  the  amount  of  £20  per  annum 
m  their  hands,  to  be  given  in  premiums  to  the  teachers  of 
National  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who 
should  be  found  by  the  Inspectors,  at  the  general  examination 
held  each  year  in  Belfast^  to  be  best  acquainted  with  "iAe 
knowledge  of  common  ihinga*'  The  Commissioners  agreed  to 
accept  Dr.  Sullivan's  offer,  and  the  excellent  Dean  of  Hereford 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  not  alone  by  his  mind  and 
pen,  but  by  the  agency  too  of  his  pocket,  has  a  Professor  of  the 
Irish  National  Schools  evidenced  his  belief  in  the  importance 
of  what  the  Dean,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  have  so  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  inculcate— the  necessity  of  a  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  "Common  Things."* 

*  We  take  this  opportunKy  of  recommendiDg  to  all  our  readers  the 
following  works :  they  should  be  in  the  hands  and  minds  of  all—they 
are  not  too  simple  for  the  most  learned,  or  too  learned  for  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  deal  with  subjects  upon  which  every  man  should  possess  dear 
and  accurate  knowledge,  at  least  in  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
points.  The  books  are, — "  Suggestive  Hints  towards  Improved  Secular 
Instruction,  Making  it  Bear  upon  Practical  Life.  Intended  for  the  Use 
of  School  Masters  and  Teachers  in  our  Elementary  Schools,  for  those 
Engaged  in  the  Private  Instruction  of  Children  at  Home,  and  for  others 
Taking  an  Interest  in  National  Education.'*  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Dawes,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Hereford.  Sixth  Edition.  London:  Groom- 
bridge,  1 853.  "  Lessons  on  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial  Life  and  the  Con- 
ditions  of  Industrial  Success."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Dawes,  A.U. 
Dean  of  Hereford.    London, :  Groombridge,  1664. 
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The  following  summary  will  shew  the  patronage  under 
which  4,605  schools  exist :-— 
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Of  5,828  teachers,  341  were  members  of  the  Established 
Clmrch ;  4,696  were  Boman  Catholics ;  756  were  Presbyte- 
rians; and  85  were  Protestant  Dissenters;  3,682  teachers 
were  without  residences,  and  there  were  only  284  schools  in 
which  the  fees  for  tuition  amounted  to  £5.  There  were,  to 
1st  March,  1854,  6  Head  Inspectors;  2  were  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  8  were  Roman  Catholics,  1  was  a  Presbyterian. 
The  salary  of  the  Head  Inspector  is  £800  per  annum ;  and 
12s.  6d.  per  day,  and  the  actual  cost  of  locomotion  when  en- 
gaged on  offici<il  business.  There  were  89  District  Inspectors; 
7  were  of  the  Established  Church,  19  were  Roman  Catholics, 

1 0  were  Presbyterians,  2  were  Unitarians,  and  one  Dissenter. 
The  salary  of  the  District  Inspector  is  £275  per  annum,  in- 
cluding travelling  and  all  other  expenses.  There  were  7  Sub- 
Inspectors,  2  being  of  the  Established,  and  5  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  salary  of  Sab-Inspector  is  £280  per 
annum^  including  travelling  and  all  expenses.  From  these 
figures  it  will  appear  that  there  were,  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  52  Inspectors,  and  their  religions  may  be  thus  stated  : 

11  of  the  Established  Church;  27  Roman  Catholics;  11 
Presbyterians ;  2  Unitarians ;  1  Protestant  Dissenter,  giving  a 
total  of  Protestants  of  all  persuasions,  25 ;  total  of  Roman 
Catholics,  27.  The  rule  is,  that  the  District  Inspectorships 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  by  the  appointment  of  six  District  Inspectors,  since 
the  date  of  these  returns,  the  numbers  are  now  equalised. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  vested  and  non- vested  ;  and 
to  the  following  passages,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cross,  we 
beg  the  calm  attention  of  our  reader : — 

**  In  schools  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have 
contrihuted,  and  which  are  therefore  vested  in  trustees  for  the  porw 
poses  of  national  education,  or  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively 
shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  religious  instruction  there  at  convenient  times,  to  be  ap- 
Eomted  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or  persons  shall 
ave  sigpied  the  original  application  or  otherwise.  In  schools  not 
vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  wa^  of  salary  and  books,  it  is 
for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether  rehnous  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  school-room  or  not ;  but  if  tney  do  not  allow  it  in  the 
school-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must 
be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  n>om  the  school  at  reasonable  times 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere." 
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**  There  are  very  few  applications  from  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  or  from  Presbyterian  clergymen  for  grants  to  vested 
schools.  The  vested  schools  are  principally  under  tne  patronajje  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  have  not,  generally,  the  objection 
which  the  clergy  of  other  persuasions  conscientiously  entertain. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  rrotestant  or  Presbyterian  clergymen 
visiting  their  vested  school  at  convenient  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion. 
That  religious  scruple  is  held  very  strongly  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  by  Presbyterians ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Board  meets  that  difficulty  by  the  distinction  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  schools."* 

^Ae  CommissioQ  now  consists  of  15  members,  of  whom  6 
are  of  the  Established  Church,  6  are  Eoman  Catholics,  2  are 
Presbyterians,  and  1  is  a  Unitarian ;  we  here,  for  convenience, 
insert  the  names  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew ;  Rev.  P.  S.  Henry,  D.D. 
President  Queen's  College,  Belfast;  Right  Hon.  Alexander 
Macdonnell ;  The  Marquess  of  Kildare ;  The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Brady);  Sir  Thomas  N.  Redington, 
K.C.B  ;  Robert  Andrews,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. ;  James  Gibson, 
Esq., ;  James  OTerrall,  Esq., ;  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Meyler, 
D.D. ;  Jeremiah  J.  Murphy,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery  ;  The 
Bight  Reverend  Bishop  Cornelius  Denvir ;  The  Right  Rev- 
erend the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe;  Right  Honour- 
able John  Hatchell,  Q.O. ;  Montifort  Longfield,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

ac. 

In  addition  to  the  other  objections  urged  against  the  Na- 
tional System  by  its  opponents,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is 
ineificient,  and  the  schools  of  the  English  National  Board 
have  been  compared  with  it,  to,  as  the  opponents  of  our  system 
allege,  its  disadvantage :  but  the  fact  does  not  support  this 
statement.  It  will  be  found  that  the  entire  management  of 
our  schools  is  superior,  and  that  the  attendance  of  the  children 
is  more  regular.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  inspec- 
tors are  few,  our  masters  badly  paid,  and  our  efforts  thwarted 
by  a  partizan  and  bigoted  opposition  ;  and  yet,  with  all^these 
facts  before  us,  and  aided  by  the  proofs  adduced  by  Mr. 
M'Creedy  in  his  evidence,  we  can  safely  and  readily^ agree 
with  him  when  he  states : — 

"  If  then,  bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  we  come  to  the  exam- 

*  See  *'  Minutes  of  Evidence  Before  Select  Conunittee  on  National 
Education  (Ireland)."     1854,  Q.Q.  299,  339. 
70 
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ination  of  th«  comparative  efficiency,  aa  tested  bj  the  kind  aad 
amount  of  instruction  given  in  thetn»  of  Britbh  as  contrasted  with 
Irish  schools,  what  shall  we  say  if  it  turn  out  that  the  latter,  though 
labouring  under  every  disadvantage  which  can  arise  from  poverty  of 
means,  can  yet  sustain  the  comparison,  without  appearing,  except  in 
one  or  two  things — that  is,  writing  from  dictation  and  writing  on 
paper,  and,  perhaps,  geography — at  all  markedly  inferior,  while  in 
some  most  important  points  they  prove  fairly  equal,  if  not  superior  ? 
Yet  such  I  believe  to  be  the  fact." 

The  English  schools  are  described  as  in  roauy  case^  dirty 
and  ill-managed.  Canon  Moseley's  Report  for  1850-51,  of 
schools  iiis[)ected  by  him  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire,  proves 
the  Ibllowi/ig  facts  of  a  school  in  which 

••  There  were  82  children,  four  of  whom  were  above  13  years  old, 
four  others  above  12,  and  nine  above  11,  being  more  than  a  usual 
proportion  of  big  children.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture,  and  could  repeat  the  Catechism  ;  but  of  the  first  class,* 
composed  of  14  children,  four  only  could  write  the  Belief  on  their 
slates  correctly  ;  as  to  the  spelling,  only  two  had  any  knouiedge  how- 
ever s/ar/it,  of  geography,  and  seven  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  When  told,  and  asked,  who  governs  our 
country,  they  were  unable  to  tell,  and  appeared  to  attach  no  definite 
idea  to  the  inquiry.  Six  children  only  out  of  82  could  read  with 
tolerable  e<ase  and  correctness  in  books  of  general  information,  and 
seven  others  only  could  read  in  the  Scriptures.  One  boy  was  learn- 
ing the  compound  rules  in  arithmetic,  four  were  in  division,  and  26 
in  addition,  hut  not  one  in  thejirtt  cfast\  could  write  in  figures  the 
number  ten  thousand  and  ten,  and  not  one  oould  multiply  correctly 
3/.  6*.  8rf.  bv  6. 

"  The  children  of  the  tecondX  ^^^  every  lower  class  were  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  facts  in  Scripture  histury  ;  none  of  them  could  read 
correctly  a  simple  sentence^  or  write  in  figures  the  number  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  or  tell  the  product  of  A  hy  9. 

**•  The  school  which  I  have  descrioed  n  taught  by  a  master,  but  the 
number  of  schools  taught  by  masters  is,  in  agricultural  districts, 
comparatively  small.  The  majority  form  a  class  of  schools  below 
these,  taught  by  mistresses,  of  whom  a  few  only  have  been  educated, 
the  majority  being  what  are  called  dames.  About  three-fourtha  of 
the  schools  in  Wilts  appear,  by  the  National  Society's  returns,  to  be 
taught  by  mistresses,  and  two- thirds  in  Berks." 

Of  schools  examined  by  Mr  Watkins  in  Berkshire,  Darliam 
and  Northumberland,  in  1850-51,  we  have  this  unsatisfactory 
account,  that  of  the  Church  Schools  about  40  per  cent,  were 
in  a  promising  state,  and  60  per  cent,  most  unsatisfactory. 


"I 


Irish  Board's  4th  or  5th  Class. 
Irish  Board's  4th  or  5th  Class. 
Irish  Board's  3rd  Class." 
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With  regard  to  attendance ;  of  9  schools  in  London  examin- 
ed in  1850,  the  fluctuation  in  attendance  was  thus  stated : 
left  within  12  mouths,  5,637;  admitted  within  12  months, 
5,366;  in  ordinary  attendance,  3,769.* 

Amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  institutes  connected  with, 
or  arising  from  the  National  Board,  we  must  place  first  the 
Industrial  and  the  Agricultural  Schools.  There  were,  in  De- 
cember,  1853,  43  Industrial  Schools  in  connection  with  the 
Board,  and  of  these  8  were  female  schools  ;  at  the  same  period 
there  were  39  Evening  Schools,  of  which  4  were  female,  and  2 
were  adult  schools.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  dwell  upon 
the  statistics  of  these  institutes,  in  the  advantages  of  which  all 
parlies  agree ;  but  the  great  importance  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools  demands  for  them  some  more  lengthened  notice,  and 
upon  this  point,  no  better  or  more  accurate  information  could 
be  required,  than  that  given  by  two  men  so  able  and  experienced 
as  Mr.  Senior,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  We  give  first  Mr.  Senior's 
evidence : — 

*•  9385.  Have  you  turned  your  attention,  especially  in  reference 
to  those  workhouse  schools,  to  the  advantage  and  the  necessity  of 
adding  an  industrial  education  to  the  literary  education  which  is 
given? 

I  have  from  the  commencement. 

9386.  What  is  yoiu*  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? 
I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance. 

9387.  Has  there  been  agricultural  occupation  given  to  the  young 
in  many  of  those  unions  ? 

In  by  far  the  greater  number.  Almost  every  Irish  workhouse  has 
a  small  quantity  of  land  attached  to  it,  averaging  probably  eight 
statute  acres? 

9388.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  children 
themselves  within  the  school,  and  the  effect  upon  the  means  of  pro- 
curing employment  for  those  children  in  the  event  of  their  being  dis- 
missed from  the  workhouse  as  able-bodied  ? 

The  children  appeared  to  me,  where  they  were  well-trained  indus- 
trially, to  look  more  healthy ;  to  behave  better  ;  they  more  readily 
obtained  employment  outside  the  workhouse,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
even  the  literary  education  advanced  more  rapidly  under  such  a 
system,  inasmucm  as  a  healthy  boy  would  learn  more  rapidly  than 
one  not  so  healthy ;  short  school-hours  and  close  application  are 
better  than  longer  hours  libtlessly  employed. 

9406.  How  far  did  you  reside  from  the  national  School  of  Larne  ? 

About  four  miles. 


*  See  on  this,  and  we  ma^  add  aU  other   points    connected  with 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  Mr.  M'Creedy's  evidence. 
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9407.  Have  you  frequently  visited  the  national  school  of  Larne  ? 

Very  frequently. 

9408.  Will  you  describe  that  school  ? 

It  was  an  agricultural  school,  attended^  as  well  as  I  remember,  by 
about  200  boys  ;  I  believe  the  agricultural  class  was  about  30.  The 
literary  education  in  that  school  was  about  the  best  I  have  ever 
examined,  and  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject. 

9409.  The  agricultural  instruction  was  also  good  ? 
Admirable ;    I  never    went    there    without   learning    something 

myself. 

9412.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  additions  to  the  national 
schools  of  Ireland  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  and  to  continue 
the  defective,  or  as  it  may  be  called  the  miserable  cottier  system 
existing  in  Ireland,  or  to  raise  the  scholars  and  raise  the  peasantry 
above  it  ? 

The  latter. 

9413.  At  Larne,  a  farm  of  four  acres  would  be  evidently  a  very 
small "  one,  and  insuflScient  to  exhibit  any  very  great  agriculturai 
produce ;  upon  what  ground  do  you  consider  beyond  the  facts 
which  you  have  stated  that  such  farms  as  those  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  educated  therein  ? 

The  small  farmers  would  compare  the  results  of  land  deeply  dug, 
kept  clean,  and  well  manured,  with  the,  produce  of  their  own  small 
farms  differing  in  all  those  points. 

9414.  Do  not  you  think  also  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  instruction 
given  there  to  prepare  the  scholars  to  be  useful  farm-servants  upon 
large  farms? 

i  do. 

9415.  Is  not  the  want  of  such  servants  one  of  the  defects  under 
which  the  agricultural  interest  is  labouring  in  Ireland? 

It  is. 

9416.  Also  with  respect  to  the  children  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
is  not  the  tendency-  of  such  establishments  to  prepare  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  to  succeed  their  parents  with  greater  intelligence  and  more 
scientific  knowledge  ? 

It  is." 

Referring  to  this  Scliool  at  Larne,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
asked : — 

'<9513.  Earl  of  Wicklouf.]  Do  the  children  in  the  national  schools 
in  that  neighbourhood  attend  the  agricultural  school  ? 
Not  all  of  them. 

9514.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  attend  the  agricultural 
school  are  upon  a  par  with  the  other  children  in  the  national  schools, 
with  respect  to  literary  education? 

Not  only  upon  a  par,  but  superior  to  them,  generally  speaking. 

9515.  Is  there  anv  selection  made  inconsequence  of  the  ability 
of  the  children   to  be  employed  in  the  agricultural  school? 

Not  on  account  of  ability  ;  merely  on  account  of  their  age. 

9516.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  superiority  in  point  of 
literary  education? 
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1  think  that  industrial  training  is  a  relaxation  to  the  mind,  and 
that  the  alternation  of  literary  and  agricultural  studies  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  literary  attainments  of  the  pupils.  We  invariably  find 
that  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  schools  throughout  Ireland  with  which 
1  am  connected. 

9517.  Lord  Montettgle  of  Brandon.]  Can  you  mention  the  cases 
of  any  particular  boys  who  were  at  once  eminent  in  literature  and 
in  agricultural  training,  and  state  what  their  position  now  is,  as  the 
result  of  the  education  which  they  received  at  Larne? 

lean.  The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  young  men 
who  were  educated  at  the  Larne  model  agricultural  school  since 
1848:  Ml  were  taken  to  the  national  model  farm,  Glasnevin  ;  12 
became  teachers  of  national  schools  ;  3  went  to  college ;  6  were 
appointed  clerks  ;  8  emigrated  to  America  ;  22  went  to  sea;  22 
were  appointed  to  different  trades.  The  following  important  situa^ 
tions  are  filled  by  pupils  from  the  Larne  school ;  agriculturist 
to  the  Munster  model  farm,  Cork  ;  agriculturist  to  the  Balieborough 
mode]  farm,  Cavan  ;  agriculturist  to  the  Bally  money  model  farm, 
Antrim;  agriculturist  to  the  Lismore  union,  Waterford  ;  agricul- 
turist to  the  Clonmel  union,  Tipperary ;  agriculturist  and  school* 
master  to  the  Belfast  union,  Antrim  ;  agriculturist  and  school- 
master to  the  Piltown  agricultural  school,  Kilkenny  ;  agriculturalist 
to  the  Kilwaughter  model  farm,  Antrim ;  assistant  chemist  to  the 
chemico-agricultural  society  of  Ulster.*  Professor  Johnson  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  answering  of  the  boys  in  Glasgow,  that 
he  proposed  to  me  to  take  one  of  the  five  bovs  as  an  apprentice. 
A  young  man,  who  is  now  assistant  to  Professor  Hodges,  in  Belfast, 
was  for  four  or  five  years  with  Professor  Johnson.  A  pupil  educa- 
ted at  the  Lame  school,  is  prosecuting  his  professional  studies  at 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  with  the  most  marked  success,  having 
taken  a  scholarship  in  the  school  of  agriculture  during  his  courses, 
and  the  premium  of  30/.  from  the  Queen's  University.  It  is  not 
only  that  they  hold  these  situations,  but  it  is  their  exemplary  conduct 
also,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Several  of  those  young  men,  from 
the  humblest  classes  of  society,  are  now  filling  important  and  res- 
ponsible  situations,  and  their  conduct,  in  every  respect,  is  most 
praiseworthy  and  gratifying. 

9518.  Viscount  Clancart^.]  Those  are  scholars  from  the  Larne 
model  agricultural  school  ? 

Yes. 

9525  Have  you  had  occasion  to  erect  new  farm  buildings  at 
Glasnevin  ? 

Yes. 

9526.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  their  nature  and 
extent  are  ? 

There  are  very  extensive  buildings  erected,  both  for  the  pupils 
and  as  farm  ofiiccs  ;  apartments  for  pupils,  consisting  of  dining-hall, 
washing-room,  school-room,  and  dormitories  ;  cattle-sheds,  and  all 
the  requifeite  farm  offices,  on  a  very  large  scale. 

9527.  ^^  hat  is  the  nature  of  the  training  which  is  given  at 
Glasnevin  ? 
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A  very  extensive  coarse  of  literary  iniitmotioii  combing  with 
ligricultural  training,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

9528.  What  teachers  have  yon  at  QIasnevin  ? 

There  is  one  literary  teacher  at  present ;  there  are  to  be  two ;  the 
class  of  pupils  now  numbers  75,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
literary  teachers  ;  a  second  has  been  appointed  bat  be  has  not  yet 
commenced  his  duties.  Mr.  Donaghy  is  the  superintendent  and 
manager  of  the  farm  and  lecturer  on  agriculture.  There  is  a  resideat 
practical  gardener  ;  and  Mr  Campbell  is  the  lecturer  on  horticulture. 
There  is  now  a  very  valuable  course  of  instruction  imparted  at 
Glasnevin,  one  of  the  most  complete,  perhaps  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  hold  in  my  hands  the  *  General  Time  Table'  of  the  Albert  Training 
Institution,  and  also  a  synopsis  of  the  general  coarse  of  imtroetioo. 
The  first  is  the  course  of  English  education,  reading  writing. 
English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  elements  of  astrono- 
my and  the  use  of  the  globes,  book-keeping,  outlines  of  general 
history  and  English  literature.  The  leading  principles  of  musac, 
drawing  and  perspective.  The  elements  of  political  economy  and 
logic,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  surveying,  levelling,  use  of  geometric  instruments,  &c. 
&c.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  with  their  practical 
application.  On  <  vegetable  physiology  and  botany,*  there  are 
lectures  delivered  by  David  Moore,  Esq.,  m.r.i.a.,  and  Curator  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Oardens,  of  which  the  following^ 
is  the  synopsis  :  '  Introductory  remarks  and  general  descriptioD 
of  a  plant.  Internal  structure  or  elementary  organs  of  plants. 
Growth,  forms  and  functions  of  roots.  Growth,  forms  and  fanc> 
tions  of  stems.  Growth,  forms  and  functions  of  leaves.  Forma- 
tion of  leaf-buds  and  propagation  of  plants  by  same.  Infloreccence 
and  the  floral  envelopes,  calyx  and  corolla.  Forms  and  functions  of 
the  reproductive  organs,  stamens  and  pistils.  Growth  and  matura- 
tion of  the  seed  vessels  and  seeds.  Formation  of  the  embryo  and 
germination  of  plants.  Circulation  of  sap  and  vegetable  irritability. 
Application  of  principles  in  morphology  or  the  change  of  parts. 
Application  of  principles  in  propagation.  Application  of  principles 
in  the  improvement  of  races  of  plants.  Application  of  principles  in 
growtli  of  plants.  Systematic  and  geographical  botany.  Definition 
of  classes,  orders  and  species,  their  fixity  and  distribution.  The 
Linnsean  classification  of  plants.  Outlines  of  the  natural  classifica- 
tion. Illustrations  of  the  natural  orders.  Ditto,  including  the 
ranunculus  and  cabbage  tribes.  Ditto,  including  the  leguminous 
plants,  roses,  Sec.  Ditto,  including  the  dahlia  and  thistle  tribes,  &c. 
Ditto  diclinous  plants,  including  the  willows,  &c.  Ditto,  endogen- 
ous plants,  including  the  grasses,  &c.  Preservation  of  races  by  seed. 
Principal  plants  which  produce  human  food.  Principal  plants  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Outlines  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  plants.  Meteorological  phenomena  connected  with  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants.  Resume,  with  observations  on 
fos.sil  plants.  &c.*  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan  lectures  on  *  chemistry 
^nd  geology  in  their  relations  to  agriculture.'  Professor  J,  F. 
{iodgcSjM.D.,  on  '  the  history,  structure  and  diseases  of  the  animals 
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of  the  farni.'  Mr.  John  Donaghy  on  '  practical  agricultare.'  Mr.  A. 
Campbell  on  *  horticulture.' 

9529.  Does  the  system  of  agriculture  comprehend  the  best 
system  of  keeping  farm  accounts  ? 

Decidedly. 

9531.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  results  from  the  Glas- 
neTin  school  analogous  to  those  you  have  already  given  them  with 
respect  to  the  Lame  school,  showing  whether  all  those  educational 
appliances  have  led  to  the  practical  absorption  of  the  pupils  in 
pursuits  of  honest  industry,  or  what  have  been  their  future  occupa- 
tions in  life  ? 

I  can.  I  have  here  a  return  showing  the  present  occupation  of 
the  young  men  educated  at  the  Albert  National  Agricultural 
Institution  at  Olasnevin,  from  the  1st  of  January  1847  to  the  15th 
of  June  1854.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  return,  showing, 
ifirst,  the  number  who  followed  up  the  profession  of  agriculture  m 
after-life:  'Assistant  Agricultural  Inspector,  1.  Clerki^hip  in 
Education  Office,  1 .  Land  stewards  and  agriculturists,  59.  Private 
farmers  (either  for  themselves  or  parent^,  18.  Land  surveyors 
(civil  service),  and  valuators,  &c.,  8.  Editor  of  an  American 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  I.  Lecturer  on  agriculture  to  the  Normal 
Institution,  Edinburgh,  1.  Teachers  of  model  and  ordinary  agri. 
cultural  schools,  24.  Making  a  total  of  11 3.'  Secondly,  it  states 
those  who  have  followed  miscellaneous  employments,  namely, 
•'  Clerks,  7.  Literary  teachers,  8.  Kilmore  Academy,  Cavan,  1. 
Makinga  total  of  16.'  Thirdly,  '  Emigrated  and  unknown  (finished 
their  full  course),  5.  Spent  more  than  18  and  less  than  24  months 
at  the«institution,  4.  S]>ent  more  than  12  and  less  than  18  months, 
3.  Spent  more  than  6  and  less  than  12  months,  8.  Spent  under  6 
months,  but  more  than  one,  12.  Spent  one  month  and  under,  4. 
Making  a  total  of  36.'     The  entire  number  beln^  165. 

9534.  Lord  Bishop  of  DiumJ]  What  means  have  you  of  tracing 
the  further  career  of  those  young  men  after  they  leave  the  agricul- 
tural school  ? 

We  generally  endeavour  to  ascertain  as  full  particulars  respecting 
them  as  possible,  either  from  themselves  or  from  their  friend?. 

9535  bo  any  of  them  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  you  or  any 
of  the  otber  persons  connected  with  the  school  ? 

Yes.     The  correspondence  which  is  kept  up  is  very  gratifying. 

9536.  Lord  Monteagla  of  Brandon.]  Do  they  often  vii»it  the  place 
of  their  education  ? 

They  often  do.  The  day  before  I  left  Dublin  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  fiterary  teacher,  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  a  very  huperior 
yonng  man.  Hi's  history  I  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  make 
some  allusion  to.  Pie  was  a  pupil  at  a  national  school  in  the 
County  of  Water  ford,  a  very  young  lad,  and  he  there  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Inspector  of  that  district,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  come  to  Ghisnevin.  His  patron  made  application  ; 
he  was  admitted,  and  during  the  period  of  his  training,  the  literary 
teacher  left  the  establishment.  Mr.  Donaghy  and  myself,  seeing 
that  Baldwin   was  a  remarkable  young  man,  recommended  that  he 
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should  be  appointed  aa  a  successor  to  the  literary  teacher ;  and  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  the  way  in  which  he  is  now  conducting  the 
literary  department.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  a  young 
man  who  nad  been  at  the  training  establishment,  but  had  only 
remained  there  a  short  time.  I  should  state  that  Mr.  Baldwin  keepe 
up  a  correspondence  with  them  all ;  he  had  written  to  this  young 
man,  and  this  was  the  reply  to  his  letter ;  '  My  dear  sir, — With 
regard  to  the  improvements  I  have  made  on  my  farm  since  I  came 
home,  I  beg  to  state  (although  you  may  consider  it  egotism),  that 
they  would  not  disgrace  the  Albert  farm.  I  have  systematically 
thorough  drained  30  acres.  I  now  intend  subsoiling  about  20  acres 
of  last  year's  drained  division.  I  have  15  acres  of  ffreen  crops 
growing  well  at  the  present  time.  The  green  crops  I  raised  hut 
year  were  most  excellent,  though  the  field  I  raised  them  off  was  the 
most  exhausted  in  my  possession^  and  the  most  foul  with  weeds. 
On  this  same  land  I  have  at  present  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  oals 
and  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  almost  entirely  attribute  my 
success  to  the  deep  ploughing  and  after-culture  I  gave  the  green 
crops  on  this  land.  I  have  sown  the  proper  grasses  for  permanent 
pasture  ;  they  are  likely  to  do  well.  I  have  also  greatly  improved 
my  kitchen  garden  and  flower  .plot.  The  live  stock  I  intend 
breeding  from  are  of  superior  Quality.  I  have  an  imported  boar  and 
sow  of  the  larffe  Yorkshire  oreed^  and  a  thorongh-bred  Leicester 
ram  :  these  I  have  kindly  got  from  Mr.  Campion  (my  patron),  a 
gentleman  of  prize-taking  celebrity.  I  am  also  breeding  from  a 
thorough-bred  short-horn  bull.  Rowland  Campion,  Esq.  Old- 
town  ;  Rev.  G.  Gwynne,  Wallstown  Glebe  ;  Bernard  Smith,  agri- 
cultural  teacher,  Farrahy,  &c.,  will  bear  testimony  to  this  state- 
ment. With  regard  to  my  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  improved 
agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood,  suffice  it  to  sav  that  I  am  doing 
my  endeavours,  both  by  admonition  and  example.  Some  of  ray 
neighbours,  in  many  respects,  have  taken  mv  advice ;  but  the  great 
barrier  to  improvement  is  the  insecurity  oi  tenure,  no  leases  being 
given.  I  am  earnestly  studying  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
agriculture,  for  which  I  have  purchased  all  the  necessary  books.' 
What  lam  now  going  to  read  he  marked  emphatically:  *Allthb 
spirit  of  improvement  I  attribute  to  my  short  sojurn  at  the  model 
farm.' 

9537.  Earl  of  Wichlow,'}  The  farm  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  his 
own? 

Yes  ;  his  father  is  land  steward  to  Mr.  Campion. 

9538.  Lord  Monieagle  of  Brandon.]  Without  assuming  that  all  the 
letters  are  identical  with  that  which  you  have  read,  does  that  furnish 
an  exponent  of  the  general  class  of  communications  which  are 
received  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  it  does. 

9539.  Is  it  above  the  ordinary  mark  or  below  it  ? 
As  regards  the  farming,  I  should  say  it  is  on  a  par." 
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English  readers,  or  those  unacquainted  with  recent  events 
connected  with  Irish  Educational  affairs  might  reasonably  ask 
why,  if  the  National  System  has  been  found  to  work  so  satisfac- 
torily, have  we  devoted  a  considerable  apportion  of  space  to  a  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  progress,and  to  an  analysis  of  its  last  Annual 
Report  ?     The  answer  to  the  question  would  be,  that  despite 
all  the  advantages,  and  notwithstanding  the  complete  success 
of  the  system,  men,  learned  men,  pious  men,   had  impugned 
the  evidences  of  usefulness,  and  had  attempted  to  worry  the  Legis- 
lature into  the  adoption  of  an  educational  system  of  separate 
instruction  in  secular  learning,  or  to  drive  it  into  the  support 
of  a  system  more  delusive  than  that  of  the  effete  mockery — the 
Kildare  Place  Schools.     The  plan,  the  Charter,  if  we  may  so 
call  Lord  Stanley's  ''  Instructions,''  contemplated  a  system 
guided  by  a  central  Government^appointed  Board ;  it  contem- 
plated an  improved  system  of  education;  it  directed  that  the 
schools  should  be  free  to  all, that  secular  knowledge  should  be 
imparted  in  common  to  all  ;  but  to  insure  this  freedom,  and 
this  knowledge  to  all,  it  commanded  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  separately  to  each  section  of  believers.     It 
was  a  noble,  statesman  system.     When  it  was  proposed  to  the 
country  the  fioman  Catholics  were  just  returning  to  their  calm 
reason  after  the  fiery  enthusiasm  springing  from  their  recent 
enfranchisement  had    subsided,    and  the   panting  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  becoming  every  day  more  plainly  developed.  A 
Nation  was  to  be  instructed,  to  be  trained,  to  be  formed.  In  all 
the  varying  misgovernmeuts  of  the  past-by  centuries  of  misrule, 
education,  save  for  those  of  the  State  Religion,  had  been  with- 
held, nay  prohibited,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Irishman  in  those 
woful  years  was  treated  as  the  American  slave  owner  uses  his 
negro  now.      Knowing  this,  knowing  too  the  quick  and  ready 
minds  of  our  people,  the  Chief  Secretary  saw  that  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  Irish   Nation  lay  within  his  own  guidance 
through  the  acts  or  omissions  of  older  periods.  The  question  to 
be  decided  was  not,  shall  this  people  be  kept  in  ignorance  ? — 
for  that  was  impossible— but,shall  we,  the  Government,  educate 
this  people?— shall  we  teach  them  that  we  and  they  are  of  the 
same  race  and  language,  and  with  common  interests  ?  or  shall 
we  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and  leave  them  to  be 
instructed  by  those  who  may  foster  every   prejudice,  increase 
every  hatred,  keep  ahve  the  memory  of  every  real  or   fancied 
wrong,  making  the  truth  of  history  but  a  shaft  to  rankle  the 
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wounds  of  national  honor,  and  in  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge 
finding  fire  always  but  light  never. 

The  time  and  the  man  were  matched.  Weaker  men  would 
have  faltered,  dallying  to-day  with  the  church,  and  to-morrow 
with  the  people,  the  bully  of  the  Establishment  to-day,  and  the 
flunkey  of  the  Priests  to-morrow.  But,for  Lord  Stanley,the  Board 
of  the  Kildare-Place  Schools  had  as  little  terror  as  in  other  times 
had  the  Bishops,  and  to  his  honor  he  saved  the  country  from 
total  ignorance,  or  from  the  infliction  of  two  separate  systems 
of  instruction,  the  necessary  result  of  which  would  be  the  most 
virulent  religious  bigotry,  and  the  most  rampant  political  in- 
tolerance. 

He  commenced  by  appointing  seven  Commissioners,  all 
men  of  position,  of  learning,  and  of  ability.  These  seven  were 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sadlier,  Protestants ;  Archbishop  Murray  and  A.  R.  Blake, 
Roman  Catholics ;  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Presbyterian ;  and 
Robert  Holmes,  Unitarian. 

The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Lord  Stanley's  "  Instructions" 
clearly  were,  that  secular  teaching  should  be  given  in  common; 
that  religious  knowledge  should  be  imparted  separately.*  True, 
broadly,  honestly  true,  to  the  full  command  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Commissioners  have,  as  far  as  men  can  accomplish  it,  en- 
deavoured to  guard  against  the  slightest  infringt-ment  of  this 
principle  by  the  following  rules,  which  appear  in  Appendix  A, 
of  their  Report  for  1853  :— 

**  As  to  Oovemment  of  Schools  with  respect  to  Attendance  and 
Religious  Instruction, 

1.  The  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  all  children,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to 
embrace  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  day. 

2.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  Children  of  each  School 
for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
approve  of. 

3.  The  Patrons  of  the  several  Schools  have  the  right  of  appoint, 
ing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  School  be  open  to  Cfhildren  of  all  com- 
munions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  comj)elied  to  receive,  or  to  be  present 
at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  ftxed,  that  no  child 
shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
other  advantages  which  the  School  affords.  Subject  to  this,  reli- 
gious instruction  may  be  given  either  during  the  fixed  School-hours 
or  otherwise. 

*  We  have  inserted  these  "  Instructions"  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper. 
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The  following  explanation  of  the  preceding  Rale,  and  observations 
of  the  Commissioners,  accompanied  by  the  new  Ordar  issued  by  them 
in  1850,  in  reference  to  the  9th  paragraph  of  section  %  are  taken 
from  their  Sixteenth  Report. 

*  We  have  recently  issued  an  important  Order,  on  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction,  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  your  Excellency's  at* 
tention.  In  our  Report  for  the  year  1847*  we  stated  that  our 
Secretaries  having  informed  us  that  they  had  been  frequently  con*> 
suited^  both  personally  akid  by  letter,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
following  portion  of  section  2,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Board  with  reference  to  religious  instruction — <  That  due  regard  be 
had  to  parental  ri(^ht  and  authority  ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be 
compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  object;*  and  tnat  they  deemed  it 
desirable  that  we  should  supply  them  with  an  authoritative  answer 
to  such  questions,  we  directed  them,  by  a  minute  bearing  date  18th 
November,  1847i  to  give  the  following  exi^anation  in  reply  to  all 
such  inquiries  in  future  >^ 

*  First — That  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question 
clearly  is,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at, 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ; 
and  that  this  rule  (in  conjunction  with  the  notification  in  the  School- 
room of  the  arrangements  for  giring  religious  instruction  as  required 
by  Rule  9,  section  2)  has  hitherto  been  found  amply  sufficient  for 
the  full  enforcement  of  parental  authority. 

*  Secondly — That  though  all  that  is  required  by  this  rule  (section 
2,  paragraph  3}  is,  that  the  Patron  should  engage  not  to  compel  any 
child  to  be  present  at  such  religious  instruction ;  yet,  should  the 
patron  use  any  means,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any 
child  to  attend  such  religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
his  parents  or  guardians,  the  Commissioners  would  consider  such 
conduct  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  system.' 

It  was  with  aview  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  case 
arising,  that  the  Commissioners  gave  the  following  important  ex- 
planation of  their  sentiments  in  their  Eleventh  Report,  for  the  year 
1644,  dated  the  24th  day  of  April,  1845:-— 

<  It  would  be  found  impossible  to  lay  down  in  detail  any  set  of 
rules  so  accommodated  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  every 
locality,  and  so  guarded  against  all  possible  mistakes  and  misrepre- 
sentations, as  to  be  secure  from  being  violated  in  spirit,  without 
any  tangible  infringement  of  the  letter  of  them.  For  example, 
under  our  present  rules,  the  Patron  of  a  National  School  may 
give  reli^ous  instruction  during  even  the  fixed  School-hours.  A 
Patron,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  might  possibly,  availing 
himself  of  the  letter  of  this  rule,  make  so  unjust  a  use  of  this 
privilege  as  to  drive  from  the  School  all  children  of  a  persuasion 
different  from  his  own,  or  induce  them,  if  they  remained,  to  share 
in  the  religious  instruction  to  which  they  and  their  parents  were 
conscientiously  opposed.  In  such  a  case  we  should  immediately 
interpose,  and  cause  the  Patron  to  abandon  a  course  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system  ;  or,  in  case  of  his 
refusal,  we  should  strike  the  School  off  our  roll. 
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*  The    Order   whi^h  we   have  deemed    it  ngfat   to  make    is  as 

follows :—' That  the  following  arrangement  be  adopted  for 
carrying  out  more  effectually  the  Rule  as  to  the  Doti6cation  of  the 
time  for  giving  religious  instructions,  as  set  forth  in  the  9th 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Rules  and  Begulationa  of  the  Com- 
missioners:— 

'  First — That  the  public  notification  of  the  time  for  religious  in- 
struction shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  *  Time  Table'  sup. 
plied  by  the  Commissioners  to  all  National  Schools  ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners  strongly  recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  also  stated 
on  the  '  Time  Table/ 

'  Secondly — That  the  *  Time  Table*  shall  be  kept  constantly  hang 
up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  SchooUroom. 

'  Thirdly — That,  in  order '  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive, 
or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents 
or  guardians  object,"  the  teacher  shall  immediately  before  the  com> 
mencement  of  religious  instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the 
pupils,  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  daring  the  period  allotted  to  such 
religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notifica- 
tion thereof,  containing  the  words  '  Religious  Instruction,*  printed 
in  large  characters,  on  a  form  to  be  also  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

*  Fourthly — That,  when  the  secular  instruction  shall  precede  the 
religious  instruction,  in  any  National  School,  there  shall  be  a  suf- 
ficient interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of 
the  religious  instruction,  and,  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular 
instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used 
for  the  instruction  first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside  at  its 
termination^  in  the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the 
school-books. 

*  Although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  case  has  ever  yet  occurred 
in  which  proselytism  has  taken  place,  either  on  the  Roman  Cathotic 
or  Protestant  side,  in  any  National  School,  yet  fears  have  been  en- 
tertained that  such  attempts  might  be  made  during  the  time  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction.  The  arrangement  we  have  now 
adopted  will,  we  trust,  go  far  to  remove  such  fears,  and  cannot  be 
objected  to  by  any  one  who  places  his  school  under  us,  with  the 
hone&t  purpose  of  acting  upon  our  leading  principle.  In  founding 
our  system.  Lord  Stanley  announced,  *  that  even  the  suspicion  of 
proselytism  should  be  banished  from  it' — 'that  security  would  be 
afforded  by  it' — >*  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian 
pupils.'  His  language  in  this  respect  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that 
employed  in  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  *  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  all  Schools  on  public  or  charitable  founda- 
tions in  Ireland.'  In  that  Report,  published  in  1812,  and  signed 
by  theArchbishops  of  Armagh  andCashel,by  theBishop  of  Killala,and 
by  Provost  Elrington,  the  Commissioners  declare  their  hope  that  the 
scheme  of  National  Education  proposed  by  them  will  be  cordially  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  they  add  these  memorable  words ; 
*  That  such  will  be  its  acceptance  we  shallindulge  the  more  confident  ex  • 
peclation,  if  aUinterferince  with  the  particular  religious  tenets  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  that  instruction  shallt  in  the  first  instance,  be  unequivo- 
calig  disclaimed,  and  effectually  guarded  against.  We  conceive  this  to  be  of 
essential  importance  in  any  new  establishments  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  classea  in  Ireland :  and  we  venture  to  express  our  unanimous  opinion 
that  no  such  plan,  however  widely  and  unexceptionally  contrived  in  other 
respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country,  unless  it  be 
explicitly  avowed,  and  clearly  understood,  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.^  No  person  who  does  not  from 
his  heart  adopt  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
which  are  emoodied  in  Lord  Stanley^s  Letter,  can  conscientiously  avail 
himself  of  our  grants  ;  cMd  no  one  who  does  adopt  those  sentiments  can 
object  to  the  Order,  which  we  have  issued  on  this  occasion. 

4.  In  Schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners 
have  contributed,  and  which  wre,  therefore,  vested  in  Trustees, 
for  the  purposes  of  National  Education,  or,  which  are  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  Pastors  or  other 
Persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  Children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School- 
room, for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there, 
at  convenient  times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those 
pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  application  or 
otherwise. 

5.  In  Schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way 
of  Salary  and  Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  to  determine  whether 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  Schoolroom  or  not ;  but 
if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  School-room  the  Children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  roust  be  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  School,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  instruction  elsbwhbbb. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  au- 
thorized, or  Douay  Version,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Catechisms, 

^comes  within  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction. 
**^^  7.  The  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  applies   to   Public  Prayer 
and  to  all  other  religious  exercises. 

8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  '  Scripture  Lessons' 
or  book  of  '  Sacred  Poetry'  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools, 
nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
business  (during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they 
may  be,  are  required  to  attend)  in  any  school  attended  by  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their 
children. 

lu  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books, 
except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  the 
ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be 
required  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian 
objects,  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified. 
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public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall  be 
inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time-table  of  the  achool — that  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  condosion  of  the  ordinarj 
school  business  and  the  commenoement  of  such  reading ;  and  that  the 
teacher  shall  immediately,  before  its  commencement,  announce  dis- 
tinctly to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so 
desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the 
time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to 
the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not 
join  in  the  reading  of  the  books,  may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary 
instruction  in  the  school-room. 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  School  for  giving  re. 
ligious  instruction,  must  be  pubHeiy  not^Hed  in  the  School-room, 
in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose 
parents  or  g^nardians  allow  them  * 

IOl  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures^  or  the  Standard 
books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Children  using  them  belong, 
are  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of 
each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners. 

11.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  b  not 
compulsorv  ;  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Con- 
dstctors  of^^  Schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  School  business,  ai«  to 
be  reported  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none  are  to  be  used  to 
which  they  object;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to 
them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  Itself,  or  objectionable 
for  conmofi  instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  partieular 
religious  denomination. 

12.  A  Registry  is  to  be  kept  in  each  School  of  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  Scholars,  and  the  average  attendance,  according  to  the 
Form  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

1 .  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of 
the  Commissioners,  that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  oi  the  different 
religious  denominations  in  the  country  should  co-operate  with  one 
another  in  conducting  National  Schools. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  the  School-roems  to  be  used  «r- 
chuwelyfow  the  purposeB  of  Bducation. ;  and  an^  breach  of  this  Bule 
will  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Naticmal 
Education  System. 

6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  follow- 
ing Lesson,  or  of  a  Lesson  of  a  similsu*  import,  be  strictly  incul- 
cated in  all  Schools  admitted  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be  hung  up  in  each  School. 

'  Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands 
them,  to  *  live  peaceably  with  all  men*  (Rom.  ch.  zii.  v.  17)i  evra 
with  those  of  a  different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples    to  <  love  one 

*  See  the  Order  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  carrying  out  more 
effi?ctually  the  above  rule,  as  printed  after  rule  3,  section  2. 
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another.*  He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemiesj  to  blesa 
those  that  cursed  theo)«  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted 
them.     He  himse^'  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  bate 
or  persecute  them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold 
fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  trnth  ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly 
those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to 
be  forcpd  on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  not  allow  his 
disciples  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to 
them  ;  ibr  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not 
as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the 
way  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a 
Christian  spirit.  We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christy 
who,  *  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again'  (1  Pet.  ch,  ii.  v.  23), 
by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one." 

We  know  not  if  a  more  perfect  method  of  securing  freedom 
of  religion  tlian  this  could  be  suggested ;  or  if  any  words  could 
more  plainly  express  plain  instructions, — ^yet,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  rules,  the  most  lamentable  differences  have 
arisen. 

It  was  fully  agreed  amongst  the  members  of  the  Board,  that 
one  of  the  most  desirable  results  to  be  expected  from  the  work- 
ing  of  the  system  was  the  association  of  the  children  of  different 
religions  during  school  hours.  Doubtless  there  were  men, 
Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics,  who  were  opposed  to  this 
association,  and  in  their  rabid  zeal  for  ezdosiveness,  forgot 
that  the  system  advocated  by  the  Board  is  tliat  which  prevails 
in  all  our  private  day  aekooU,  secular  im^ruetion  in  common, 
reliffiaua  instruction  at  home,  or  in  the  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  manifest  advantages  which 
have  arisen,  in  an  educational  point,  and  despite  the  security 
given  in  all  matters  of  religion,  disputes  and  differences  have 
lately  imperiled  the  integrity  and  future  usefulness,  if 
not  the  very  existence  of  the  Irish  National  Board.  In  all 
matters  of  religious  teaching,  and  when  introduced  as  pointed 
out  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  the  rule  acted  upon 
was,  as  expressed  so  long  ago  as  1 838, by  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  No  COMPULSION  AND  NO  RESTRICTION."  It  was,  however, 
considered  advisable,  that  some  species  of  book,  of  a  religious 
character,  but  unexceptionable  to  any  creed,  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  used  as  a  class-book  during  the  hours  of  combined 
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iustruction.     Accordingly,  a  book  known  as  Scripture  Leuons 
was  prepared,  compiled  in  part  from  the  authorized  version, 
in   part  from  the   Douaj,  as  either  might  be  considered  the 
better  rendering,  and  of  some  passages  a  new  translation  was 
made;  and  by  Archbishop  Murray's  desire, it  was  agreed  that 
the  extracts  should  not  be  in  form  of  chapter  or  verse,  but  of 
School  lessons,  and  have  notes,  not  theological  or  controversial, 
but  relating  to  history,  chronology,  geography,  or  kindred  sub- 
jects, appended.  The  Lessons  consisted  chiefly  of  the  early  his- 
torical parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Subsequently  a  work  entitled  Lessons 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  altered  from  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  Archbishop  Whately,  was  published  by  the  Board, 
and  in  addition  a  compilation  known  as  the  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry  was  issued,  but  no  child,  whose  parents  objected  to  the 
use   of  any  of  these  books    was   compelled  to  read  them. 
Perceiving,  or  supposing,  that  these  books  were  useful.  Dr. 
Whately  had  the  work  as  originally  published,   known  as  the 
Christian  Evidences,  placed  upon  the  list  of  books  recommended 
by  the  Board,  and  considering  the  success  of  these  books  to  be 
satisfactory,  he  published  a  work  entitled  Introductory  Lessons 
on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship^  Beinga  Sequel  to  the  Les- 
sons on  the  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  Author.  In  this  book, 
it  is  stated  by  Master  Murphy,  a  Roman  Catholic  Commissioner, 
"  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tenet,  doctrine,  or  institution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,which  is  not  broadly  condemned."* 
The  objection  now  is,  not  that  this  work  was  recommended  by 
the  Board,  but  that  the  full  title  of  it,  as  above  given,  appeared 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Original,  (or  Parker's)  edition  of  the 
Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  the  latter  being  a  book 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners. 

These  are  the  plain  facts,  as  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cross,  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of  Master  Murphy,  given  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  to  which  we  have  last  referred. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Meyler,  a  Dean  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  Parish  Priest  in  Dublin,  a  Vicar 
General  under  Archbishop  Murray,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
National  Education,  and  in  his  statements  Master  Murphy 


*  See  "  Minuies  of  Evidence  Before   Select  Committee  on  Katiooal 
Education,  (Ireland.)*'    1854.    Q.  8847. 
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fully  agrees^  that  these  Evidences,  being  meant  for  reading  in 
combined  instruction^  were  unsuited  for  Roman  Catholics^  as 
they  appeal  entirely  to  human  reason^  excluding  the  authority 
of  the  Church ;  secondly,  that  if  Soman  Catholics  require 
evidences^  they  have  three  works,  in  English,  on  the  subject, 
written  by  divines  of  their  own  Creed;  and  thirdly,  and  in  this 
Master  Murphy  states  that  many  Protestants  and  rresbyterians 
agree  with  him  and  his  co-religionist  Commissioners,  that 
such  a  book  was  not  at  all  suited  for  a  people  like  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  working  classes,  who  have,  be  their  religion  what 
it  may,  no  doubts  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

It  will,  from  the  foregoing,  have  been  perceived  that  the 
three  books,  Scripture  Leasone,  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
ChristianUy^  And  Booh  of  Sacred  Poetry,  were  printed  by  the 
Board,  and  might  be  used  or  not  as  the  patron  pleased,  but  no 
child,  whose  parents  objected,  could  be  compelled  to  read 
them.  The  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences  were  not 
printed  by  the  Board,  but  were  amongst  the  booksrecommended; 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book,  the  advertisement  of  the 
treatise,  so  obnoxious,  as  Master  Murphy  states  it  to  be,  to 
Boman  Catholics,  appeared. 

The  books  were,  until  the  year  1849,  used,  or  not  used,  as 
the  patrons  placed  ;  but  in  the  latter  year,  the  Commissioners 
being  about  to  erect  a  District  Model  School  in  Clonmel,  they 
dispatched  two  Head  Inspectors,  Dr.  Patten  a  Protestant, 
ana  Mr.  Kavanagh,  a  Boman  Catholic,  to  that  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  chief  Clergy  and  inhabi- 
tants upon  the  subject  of  the  schools ;  and  likewise  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  the  times  for  religious  instruction.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Commissioners  are  the  patrons  of 
all  Model  Schools,  and  like  other  patrons  may  use,  as  they 
please,  any  book  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  that  is,  by  themselves, 
and  at  the  reading  of  which  all  children  must  attend  whose  pa- 
rents do  not  object.  The  Commissioners,  as  patrons,  would  na- 
turally wish  to  see  all  thebooks  which  (convinced  of  their  excel- 
lence,) thej  had  sanctioned,  in  use  in  the  Model  Schools.  But 
lest  through  ignorance  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  may  be  established  mistakes  might  occur,  it  is 
the  usual  course  that  enquiry  shall  be  made  as  to  opinions  held 
on  the  question  of  education  by  the  neighbouring  Clergy  and 
leading  inhabitants  of  all  persuasions.  This,  at  all  events,  was 
the  course  adopted  in  Clonmel,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
71 
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the  Eoman  Oatholio  pastor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  schoob 
were  situated^  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  Extracts^  and  The  Le^WM  en  ike 
Truth  of  Christianity fhy  children  of  his  flock : — ^accordingly^tbe 
books  were,  it  would  appear  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commissioners — the  patrons,— excluded,  until  the  1st  of  July 
1852,  when  the  Archbishop  being  in  Clonmel  visited  the 
school^  and  discovered  that  the  books  above  named  were  not 
in  use.  He  wrote  to  the  Board  forthwith,  announcing  the 
fact  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  1st  July,  1852, 
"  Visited  Clonmel  model  school.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  find  thnt  all  the  books  published  by  the  Board  are  not  used — ^the 
Scripture  Extracts  and  the  Lesftons  on  the  Truih  of  Ckrittiamiif  hemg 
excluded.  It  appears  to  me  most  intportatU  that  in  a//theschoou 
of  which  loe  are  the  patrons,  viz.,  the  model  schools,  aU  our  booka 
should  be  read.  The  inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  not 
being  done  is,  either  that  we  are  insincere  in  recommending  books 
which  we  prove,  by  our  conduct,  we  do  not  think  well  of,  or  eUe 
that  we  suffer  this  or  that  person  to  usurp  our  power  and  dictate  to 
us.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  this,  and  very  unpleattntly. 
We  never  compel  any  patron  to  use  a  book  he  does  not  like,  or  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  any  (sanctioned  by  us)  which  he  does  like ; 
and  we  should  exercise  the  same  right  where  toe  are  patrons. 

"  Rd.  Dcbliw." 

For  some  months  it  was  debated  whether  the  reading  of  the 
books  should  be  enforced,  and  at  various  meetings  of  the  Board 
the  matter  was  anxiously  discussed^  and  all  tiie  attention  of  the 
members  was  directed  to  the  coh^truclion  and  meaning  of  the 
8th  Rule,  which  is  in  these  terms : — 

'*  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  '  Scripture  Iiessoiis,* 
♦  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,*  or  book  of  *  Sacred  Poetry,' 
being  read  in  any  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them 
to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,* in  any 
school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the 
use  of  -them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the 
persons  giving  it  may  use  thes«  books  or  not,  as  they  think  proper." 

This  rule  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Antliony  Bichard  Blake, 
an  active  Roman  Catholic  memberof  the  Board,and  was  published 
in  the  year  1840,as  a  paragraph  in  the  Sixth  Bsport  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  for  1839,  and  appears  in  page  149.  Three  con- 
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structions  have  been  placed  upon  this  rale :  the  literal  one,  in 
which  Mr.  Cross,  Dean  Meyler  and  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners agree  is,  that  any  child  objecting,  by  direction  of  his 
parentsyto  the  use  of  any  of  the  three  books,  named  in  the  role, 
can  exclude  that  book  from  use  daring  the  hoars  of  combined 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  and  in  this, 
Mr.  Blake,  the  framer  of  the  rule,  Mr.  Corballis,  both  Boman 
Catholics,  and  Archbishop  Whately  agree,  that  the  patron  may 
use  the  books,  (even  though  objected  to  by  the  parent  of  any 
child,)  during  the  first,  or  during  hours  of  the  ordinary  school 
teacbdng,  provided  that  no  child  is  compelled  to  remain  against 
the  will  of  its  parent,  and  this  construction  was  put  upon  the 
rule  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Tottenham  of  the  county 
Wexford,  in  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Corballis,  and 
Archbishop  What«Iy,  being  present  at  the  writing. 

Although,  from  the  date  of  the  Archbishop's  complaint, 
July  Ist,  1S52,  many  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held,  it 
appears  that  none  oi  the  members  were  cognizant  of  this  letter, 
or  could  have  been  cognizant  of  it ;  and  when,  on  the  1  st 
of  April,  1853  Mr.  Cross  recollected  and  discovered  it  amongst 
the  archives,it  surprised  the  Board  considerably ,and  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  considered  that  by  this  construction  of  the 
8th  Bule,  the  protection  which  it  afforded  against  injurious 
books  was  destroyed.  After  many  unavailiug  attempts  at 
compromise,  or  satisfactory  construction  between  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  present  effect  of  the  8th  Kule  may  be  thus  stated  ; 
the  two  works  on  the  Evidences  of  Ciristianity areexcludedtrom 
the  list  of  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  the  Board ;  and  the 
Scripture  Lessonsy  and  JBooi  o^  Sacred  Poetry  may  be  read  or 
not,  as  parents  please,  but  the  patron  jcan  have  them  read  by 
those  who  will  attend  during  the  opening  or  closing  school 
hours:  in  all  other  respects, aU  book  and  rules  remain  unaltered. 

These  changes  having  been  agreed  to  and  completed,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1853,  the  Eight  Hon.  F.  Blackburne,  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Hon.  Baron  Greene  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  Board,  and  in  the  month  February,  1854,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  commenced  its  sittings. 

Whether  as  cause  or  as  effect  we  know  not,  but  during  the 
disagreement  of  the  Commissioners,  a  Pastoral  was  issued  by 
Archbishop  Cullen,  in  which  the  following  passage  appeared : — 

*<  Whilst  instructing  and  exhorting  you  to  provide  for  the  religious 
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education  of  your  children,  we  need  scarcely  admonish  yon  of  the 
obligation  you  are  under  of  exercising  the  strictest  vigilance  over 
the  books  which  are  placed  in  their  hands.     All  books  of  an  irreli- 
gious, immoral  and  seditious  tendency,  or  calculated  in  any  way  to 
corrupt  the  heart  and  mind,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.     AU  books 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  should  be  free  from  every  ooutagion 
of  error,  and  those  whichare  destined  for  religious  instruction  should 
be  approved  of  by  your  legitimate  pastors.     There  are  two  little 
works  which  have  been  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  by  Catholic 
children,  which  we  now  wish  to  see  banished  from  their  hands.     The 
first  is  a  little  treatise  on  the  <  Evidences  of  Christianity,*  composed 
by  a  Protestant  dignitary,  who  has  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
his  unprovoked  attiick  on  our  conventual  institutions,  under  the  hy- 
pocritical pretence  of  protecting  personal  liberty.     We  need  scarcely 
state  that  this  treatise,  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  an  author,  is 
Protestant  in  its  principles  and  tendencies,  and  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
the  instruction  of  Catholic  children  in  the  important  question  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion.     The  other  work  is  entitled   *  Scripture 
Lessons.*     It  contains  most  difiicult  passages  from  the  New  and  Old 
Testament,  and  there  are  questions  proposed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  which  would  open  the  way  to  the  teaching  of  false  doctrines, 
and  which  the  unlearned  and  unwary  might  wrest  to  their  own  de- 
struction.*    This  little  work  appears  to  have  been  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  united  religious  instruction  to  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  children  in  the  same  class;  we  reprobate  such  a  project; 
doubtless  if  the  teacher  were  a  Catholic  he  would  endeavour  to  give 
a  Catholic  interpretation  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  submitted  to  him, 
and  Catholic  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  ;  but  a  Protestant 
or  Presbyterian  would  act  in  the  same  way,  and  under  them  a  Ca» 
tholic  child  would  not  be  safe.     Separate  religious  instruction,  as  it 
was  laid  down  by  the  statesman  who  first  introduced  the  national 
system  into  Ireland,  is  the  only  protection  for  Catholics.  *  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  practice  of^our  Holy  Church  to  sanction  united 
religious  instruction.  Or  to  sanction  any  instruction  on  matters  con- 
nected with  religion  given  to  Catholics  by  persons  who  themselves 
reject  the  teaching  of  the   Catholic  church.     In  addition  to  the  ca- 
techetical works,  scriptural  histories,  and  extracts  already  within 
your  reach,  and  with  which  our  schools  abound,  it  will  be  our  care 
to  provide  Scriptural  Lessons  that  mav  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  children^  which  will  be  adapted  to  their  tender  minds,  and 
which  will  contribute  to  build  up  their  faith  instead  of  undermining 
it ;  to  foster  their  piety  instead  of  exposing  it  to  perish  amidst  the 
doubts,  difficulties  and  conflicting  errors  that  are  sure  to  spring  from 
unauthorised  interpretation.     The  injunction  we  now  give  you  to 
remove  the  two  little  works  just  mentioned  from  the  hands  of  your 
children  will  be  the  more  easily  carried  into  effect,  as  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board- do  not  at  all  require  the  use  of  them." 

"We  have  thus  sketched  the  history  of  this  most  lamentable 
secession,  as  we  are  most  anxious  that  our  readers  should  have 


*  Mr.  Butler,  a  Roman  Inspector,  drew  up  these  questions;    be  has 
resigned  liis  inspectorship,  and  is  now  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 

**  Catholic  University." 
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before  them  the  grounds  upon  which  these  most  eminent, 
high-minded,  and  influential  friends  of  the  system  of  National 
Education  abandoned  the  places  at  the  fioard  which  it  will 
be  difficult  indeed  to  fill  as  satisfactorily.  We  lament  this 
secession  too,because  it  has  enabled  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
system,  through  their  partizans  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
attack,  in  every  possible  form,  the  whole  working  of  the  scheme. 
True,  with  little  success ;  even  though,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evir 
dence  before  us,  we  find  that  to  please  this  ecclesiastical 
faction,  spiritual  and  temporal  Peers  have  become  statistical 
charivari — legislative  gropers — ^amongst  the  shreds  and  fig- 
ments of  worthless  records. 

In  all  the  various  plans  suggested  by  the  opponents  of  the 
National  system,  the  only  one  reasonable,  the  only  one 
exhibiting  the  shghtest  gleam  of  reason,  or  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  Ireland  is  that  known  as  the  Bishop  of  Ossory's 
plan.  By  this  it  is  proposed  that  the  Board  should  exist  as  at 
present ;  that  the  inspection  should  be  as  at  present ;  that  these 
Schools  should  be  opened  as  now,  vested  and  non-vested,  but 
that  the  3rd  Bule,  which  stands  at  present  in  these  terms — 

**  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing 
such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  com> 
munions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; 
that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  to  be  present 
at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ; 
and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  school  affords :  subject  to  this,  religious  in- 
struction may  be  given  either  during  the  fixed  school-hours,  or 
otherwise — " 

should  be  read  thus,  "  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have 
the  right  of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may 
think  ])roper  to  be  given  therein,  provided  that  each  School 
be  open  to  children  of  all  communions" — and  to  this  proposal 
it  is  only  necessary  to  reply,  that  it  is  the  most  exclusive  that 
can  be  suggested,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  gives  the  patron 
power  to  teach  religion  when  and  how  he  pleases  to  all  attend- 
ing the  school,  thus  destroying  that  system  which  has  been  so 
well  described  as  one  of  '•  No  Compulsion  and  No  Kestriction  ;" 
a  system  which  secures  to  the  child  the  best  secular  instruction 
without  danger  to  his  faith;  the  Ossory  plan  would  give  good 
secular  knowledge,  but  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  would  be  ihe 
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receiving  instruction  in  religion  mo?t  be  approved  bjthe  patron.* 
All  who  were  examinedbefore  tbeGommittee  andwho  are  at 
all  capable  of  looking  at  the  question  throu^  as  the  Ardi- 
bishop  expressed  it,  other  than  the  ^'  discolored  ^aas  of  their 
own  persuasions,*'  are  entirely  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
present  system,  and  most  especially  opposed  to  any  change 
which  would  directly  consist  in,  or  which  might  directly  leaid 
to,  separation  in  secular  instruction. 

The  Protestant  advocates  for  separation  say, — We  wish  for 
separate  schools,  and  we  wish  this  in  common  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  Hierarchy.  They  have  prochimed,  through  their 
Decrees  made  at  Thurles,  that  they  desire  a  separate  system, 
a  system — "  vel  Gatholicns  vel  nullos.*'  Doubtless  such  a 
system  was  recommended  in  Thurles,  by  a  portion  of  the 
Bishops  there  assembled,  but  the  recommendation  did 
not  refer  to  the  principle  of  the  National  Board.  The  Boman 
Catholics,  like  every  other  religious  communion,  are  entitled 
to  require  and  obtain  the  most  complete  security  for  the  &ith 
of  their  children,  but  when  this  security  is  granted,  then  the 
State  has  the  right  to  make  its  stipulations  securing  the  proper 
secular  instruction  of  the  people.  With  great  labor  and  vast 
attention  was  the  National  System  reared  ;  in  all  the  years  of 
its  fair  and  honest  progress,  enlightening  and  elevating  the 
Nation,the  Board  has  ever  kept  clearly  in  view  that  it  was  a  sys- 
tem of  free  religious  teaching — "No  Compulsion  and  no  Be- 
strictiou" — embracing  scholars  of  all  creeds :  the  intrusion  of 
spiteful  bigotry  was  baulked,  and  our  people  have  proved  the 
justice  of  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  in 
1836,  when  the  system  was  but  developing  its  results — "The 
population  of  Ireland,  in  evincing  as  they  have  done  their 
readiness — nay,  their  anxiety — ^to  receive  education,  have 
shown  that  they  do  not  cling  to  their  errors  from  an  obstinate 
and  stupid  persistence  in  folly  and  wrong-doing,  but  because 
they  have  not  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
habits  of  self-control.  Tliey  are  willing,  and  their  leaders  are 
willing,  to  put  their  doctrines  and  opinions  to  the  test  of  wide* 
spread  knowledge ;  and  this  is  all  that  those  who  sincerely 
desire  to  promote  truth  and  justice  can  demand.     If  the  gates 


*  On  this  point  sse  the  very  able  and  renjarkable  eridesce  of  the  Hoo, 
A*  Macdooaell,  in  the  *'  Minutes  of  iSvidence,*'  commendog  at  <),  20a0, 
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of  the   mind  be  thrown   open,  sound  knowledge  has  but  to 
present  itself  to  find  a  hearty  welcome/'* 

But  can  the  people  give  '^  a  hearty  welcome'^  to  an  altered 
system  which  would  destroy  all  security  as  to  faith  in  par- 
ticular creeds,  by  permitting  the  patron  to  force  upon  tnem 
his  own  belief  if  they  would  accept  the  secular  teaching  of 
his  school;  we  have  found  from  various  sources  that  they 
cannot.  But  can  Government,  a  Government  pledged  for  years 
to  a  system  of  mixed  education,  be  traitorous  to  every  prin- 
ciple and  pay  away  the  money  of  the  commonwealth  to 
support  a  Protestant,  a  Boman  Catholic  and  a  Presbyterian 
system  of  separate  teaching,  rearing  the  future  men  of  these 
Kingdoms  in  antagonism,  in  hatred,  and  in  all  the  evils 
which  ignorance  of  our  fellow  men,  fostered  by  sectarianism, 
can  engender  ?  We  do  not  exaggerate  the  impending  evil :  it  is 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  statements,  and  acts,  and 
expressed  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  separation. 

These  advocates  may  be  divided  into  two  factions,  tlie 
extreme  Protestant  and  the  extreme  Roman  Catholic ;  the 
Bishop  of  Ossor/s  plan  is  not  so  objectionable  in  appearance, 
nor  is  it  really  so  intolerant  as  either  of  them,  but  its  effect 
would  be,  to  lead  gradually  to  that  separation  for  which  these 
other  plans  strive  directly. 

The  Protestant  scheme  is  very  simple,  but  very  decided  : 
its  chief  advocate  before  the  Committee  was  the  Blev.  Morti- 
mer CySuUivan,  and  when  one  reads  his  evidence,  it  seems 
so  weak  in  reasoning,  so  feeble  through  its  stale  iutole< 
ranee,  that  Moore's  lines  descriptive  of  the  witness,  in  his 
younger  days,  arise  to  memory,  and  we  repeat — 

'-  He  comes  from  Erin's  speechful  shore 
Like  fervid  kettle,  boiling  o'er 

With  hot  effusions  — hot  and  weak." 


•  See  "  National  Education ;  its  Present  State  and  Prospects."  By 
Frederic  Hill.  2  Vol.  London:  C.  Knight,  183(3.  These  Volumes 
are  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  evince  all  the  ability  displayed  in  his 
Keports,  as  a  Prison  Inspector,  and  in  his  most  able  book  **  Crime  ;  its 
Amount  Causes  and  Kemedy." 

The  volumes  above  quoted  contain  a  most  perfect  history  of  the 
educational  condition  <^  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  America,  and 
the  United  Rmgdoms,  they  should  be,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Kay^s,  ''Edu- 
cation of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe,"  in  the  hands  of  ail  who 
would  know  the  history  of  the  question. 
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The  opinions  held  bj  his  party  are  thus  expressed  by  Dr. 
O'Sullivan^  and  they  appear  to  as  as  intolerant  as  th^  are 
mischievous*     He  was  asked  : — 

**  9788.  Has  your  atteDtion  been  directed  to  the  national  system  of 
education  whicn  now  exists  in  Ireland  ? 
Very  much. 

9789.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system,  as  a  means  of  edocatiag 
the  people  ? 

I  should  not  wish  to  g^ve  an  opinion  as  to  the  literary  merits  of 
the  system.  In  some  cases  they  are  considerable,  and  in  some  cases 
very  much  the  reverse.  My  attention  has  been  principally  confined 
to  the  religious  part  of  the  Question. 

9790.  Does  it  satisfy  you  m  a  religions  point  of  view  ? 
No. 

9791.  What  are  the  grounds  of  your  objection  to  it  ? 

There  is  a  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  there  is  no  compensat* 
ing  provision  of  them.  The  rule  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures 
is  to  the  effect,  that,  because  scriptural  reading  is  considered  a 
religious  exercise,  it  is  to  be  confined  to  the  hours  of  separate  instruc- 
tion and  the  expression  'confined  to  the  hour  of  separate  instruction,' 
means  no  more  than  'excluded  from  the  hours  of  united  national 
education.'  The  Commissioners  themselves  concur  only  with  the 
prohibition  of  Scripture. 

9792.  You  are  aware  that  a  very  laree  number  of  the  body  to 
which  yon  belong,  the  clergy'  of  the  Estaolished  Church,  have  not 
co-operated  with  that  system,  feeling  that  they  could  not  do  so  with 
a  safe  conscience  ? 

Yes. 

9803.  Lord  Monleagle  of  Brandon  ]  You  consider  the  principle  of 
Lord  Derby's  letter  to  be  clearly  one  of  non-compulsion,  as  regards 
Scripture  reading  ? 

As  the  patrons  should  determine.  Lord  Derby  speaks  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  as  entitled  to  praise,  but  complains  that  it 
laboured  under  one  vital  defect,  '  the  determination  to  enforce  in  all 
their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment.*  The  important  words  are,  'enforcing'  and  'all;*  so  that 
if  the  Scriptures  were  permitted  in  all  the  schools,  but  not  enforced, 
or  enforced  only  in  some,  there  would  not  be  ground  for  bis  Lord- 
ship's complaint.  I  required  no  more  than  this  freedom.  Patrons 
should  be  so  far  free.  They  should  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  to  exclude  from  the  hour  of  united  education 
all  human  formularies  of  religion ;  and  should  have  the  power 
which  I  conceive.  Lord  Derby's  letter  left  them,  to  introduce  into 
all  their  schools  the  reading  of  Scripture. 

9804.  Did  you  consider  that  in  those  schools  in  which,  at  the  wish 
of  the  patron,  the  Scriptures  were  so  to  be  introduced,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  should  thereupon  become  compulsory  upon  the 
children  ? 

That  the  patrons  of  the  schools  should,  If  they  pleased,  render  it 
so.     According  to  Lord   Stanley's   directions,  the  patron  whose 
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applicationa  for  aid  were  to  hare  the  first  preference,  were  to  be 
those  who  consisted  of  persons  of  different  relifl^ious  denominations. 
It  would  have  been  important  to  ascertiun  how  nur  such  partnerships 
could  be  formed.  Where  they  could  not,  patrons  of  one  religious 
denomination  were  to  be  received*  In  either  case,  if  patrons  decid- 
ed that  the  Scriptures  were  not  to  be  read  in  the  school,  the  Com- 
missioners were  not  to  enforce  them  ;  were  they  decided  that  the 
Scriptures  were  to  be  read,  the  Commissioners  were  not  to  interdict 
them. 

•*  9808.  Viscount  Hutchinson.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
fer to  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  in  October  1831,  and  point  out 
the  nassa^es  in  it  upon  which  you  ground  your  views  ? 

There  is  no  expression  in  the  letter  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  scriptural  instruction  is  not  to  be  free.  The  part  of  theletter 
from  which  an  interdict  has  been  inferred  is  this :  *  While  they  do 
full  justice  to  the  liberal  views  with  which  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
was  originally  instituted,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calculated  to  defeat  its  avowed 
objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved  that  it  has.'  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  supposing  that  every  word  in  a  document  of  this 
kind  has  its  precise  value  and  significancy.  '  The  determination  to 
enforce  in  ail  their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken  with  the  purest  motives, 
with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  religious  with  moral  and  literary 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect  by  catechetical  instruction  or  comments 
which  might  lead  to  subjects  of  polemical  controversy.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  principles  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  (to  which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion 
throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong) 
were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle* — may  I  beg  to  say,  that 
this  assumption  on  which  the  national  system  in  Ireland  has  been 
based,  is  altogether  groundless.  The  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  are  not  what  Lord  Derby  imagined  them  to  be—*  and 
that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  comment,  by  children,  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church 
which  denies  even  to  adults  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  volume  in  articles  of  religious  belief.'  The  ob- 
jection which  Lord  Stanley  applies  to  the  Kildare-place  system  was, 
that  it  enforced  in  all  its  schools  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  If 
therefore  the  Kildare-place  Society  had  not  *  enforced,'  but  *  per- 
mitted' the  reading  of  Scripture,  it  would  not  have  been  chargeable 
with  the  defect  which  Lord  Stanley  complained  of. 

9809.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  point  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  any  passage  in  that  letter^ 
or  any  statement  Lord  Stanley  has  ever  made,  which  connected  with 
the  system  introduced  by  him,  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  children  whose  parents  object  to  it  ? 

There  is  no  other  passage  in  this  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scriptures  which  can  be  matter  of  question.  But  Lord  Derby  af- 
terwards mentions  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Com- 
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missioners  shall  be  empowered  to  make  grants,  and  what  are  the 
cases  in  which  thej  shall  refuse  ;  and  he  ooes  not  say  there  that  thej 
shall  refuse  grants  to  a  master  or  to  a  patron  who  decides  upon 
reading  the  ocriptures. 

9810.  You  are  aware  that,  for  several  years  after  the  issue  of 
that  letter.  Lord  Derby  was  still  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  subse- 
ouently  a  Member  of  Lord  Orey's  cabinet.  During  the  whole  of 
tnat  period,  was  any  interpretation  at  any  one  time  siven  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  to  their  system  which  woiud  hare  jus- 
tified  or  authorized  them  in  making  Scripture  reading  obligatory 
upon  a  child  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  it  has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  me  that  where 
there  was  genius  enough  to  contrive  the  system  which  this  letter  de« 
scribes,  there  could  possibly  have  been  permission  or  latitude  given 
to  the  Commissioners  to  mar  and  to  supersede  it« 

9811.  Are  you  aware  that  this  supposed  construction  of  Lord 
Derby's  letter,  which  would  graft  upon  that  letter  founding  the 
national  system,  a  practice  wholly  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Commission,  from  its  orig^  up  to  the  present  time,  has  ever  been 
before  suggested  by  any  one,  under  any  circumstances,  and  if  by 
any  one  by  whom  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  frequently  by  me  at  public  meetings,  on  one 
occasion  at  Liverpool,  where  I  exposed  the  deviations  of  the  system 
from  the  model  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter.  The  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing was  requested  to  write  to  his  Lordship,  and  call  his  attention  to 
their  discrepancies.  Lord  Derby's  answer  to  the  communication 
was  a  private  one,  and  I  have  never  seen  it. 

9812  In  the  various  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
in  the  movements  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  in  petitions 
presented  to  Parliament,  has  it  ever  before,  to  your  knowled^  been 
suggested  that  Lord  Derby's  letter  contemplated  and  authorised  the 
compulsory  reading  of  the  Scriptures^  by  which  I  mean  their  being 
read  against  the  will  of  the  parent  ? 

I  cannot  say ;  I  can  only  state  that  I  have  repeatedly  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  letters  in  the  papers,  made  this  statement. 

9613.  At  any  of  those  meetings  were  any  resolutions  adopted  to 
the  effect  of  the  statement  you  have  now  mad^,  or  were  any  petitions 
embodying  that  statement  agreed  to  be  presented  ? 

I  cannot  call  to  mind." 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  principle  upon 
which  the  extreme  Protestant  party  proceed ;  they  care  not 
whether  the  country  may  be  benefited  by  the  scheme  for 
which  they  contend ;  by  a  woful  straining  of  common  sense, 
by  shameless  wresting  of  words  from  their  ordinary  meaning, 
they  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  present  system  of  **  No 
Compulsion  and  no  Restriction/*  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
"Instructions"  of  1831. 

Than  their  animus  nothing  can  be  worse ;  for  example, 
after  a  pathetic,   and   not   very  appropriate   account  of  the 
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foimdatioii  of  the  ProtestantOrphan  Society,Dr.(y8ullivan  tells, 
as  he  calls  it, ''  a  little  incident  which  took  place  in  Dungannon. 
A  Presbyterian  clergyman  came  to  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
Onardians  there,  and  asked  him  to  bring  for  him  some  parcel 
in  his  gig ;  the  man  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  said,  '  certainly  / 
when  he  saw  the  parcel  (it  was  a  stone  with  the  inscription 
*  National  School  on  it,)  he  said,  *  that  shall  sever  go  into 
my  gig  I' "  Upon  hearing  this  piece  of  astounding,  stnpid 
bigotry  related  with  satisfaction  and  approval  by  Dr.  (^Sullivan, 
the  Eari  of  Wicklow  asked,  (Q.  9B66)  "  Do  you  not  think 
that  denotes  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  want  of  due  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  such  a  person  T''  and  the 
Beverend  witness  replied,  **  I  should  hardly  say  so ;  it  denotes 
a  good  deal  gf  zeal."  "  A  good  deal  of  zeal — '*  it  denoted, 
precisely  the  kind  of  ''zeal"  distinguishing  the  pagan  barber  men- 
tioned in  Ward,  the  Baptist's,  Misdonary  Journal,  who  would 
not  shave  his  brother  savages  because  they  had  become  Christians. 

However  much  one  may  feel  inclined  to  ridicule  this  ab- 
surd tone  adopted  by  Dr.  (ySullivan,  its  result  upon  the 
country  would  oe,  if  it  were  supported  by  Oovernment,  most 
mischievous,  and  might  be  disastrous.  As  to  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  make  the  people  Bible  readers,  it  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  From  Dr.  (ySullivan,  himself,  we  learn 
that  some  Soman  Catholics  of  his  parish  were  about  to  emigrate, 
and  the  school  master  employed  by  Dr.  (ySullivau  offered  to 
open  an  evening  school  for  these  people  if  they  would  attend, 
but  he  made  the  reading  of  the  Bible  during  school  hours  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  attendance.  The  master  said,  according 
to  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  ''  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  instruction, 
but  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  you  will  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Scriptures  every  evening  ;'*  and  the  Doctor  adds,  "  The 
Soman  Catholics  assented  cheerfully,  and  the  account  I 
have  received  is,  that  all  is  proceeding  in  a  most  gratifying 
manner."  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  asked,  '^  Would  they  come 
without  the  inducement  of  secular  learning?"  and  Dr. 
CySullivan's  answer  was,  "  No." 

This  is  simply  the  old  plan  of  attempting,  to  thrust  the  Bible 
upon  the  people  who  do  not  desire  it.  It  is  the  plan  which 
has  made  them  suspicious  of  all  who  endeavour  to  instruct 
them,  as  they  dread  that  the  school-master  is  only  the  a$>sumed 
character  of  the  proselytizer.  Again  and  again  has  this 
scheme  of  Bible  teaching  been  attempted,  and  always  with 
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the  same  failure,  and  the  same  poor  results ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to 
find  men  noir  retarding  the  edacational  advancement  of  the 
Nation  bj  these  weak,  vet  mischievous  projects  of  conversion ; 
projects  which  must  fail,  and  by  failure  bringing  disgrace  npcm 
their  advocates  and  supporters.  Let  us  leave  all  religions  to 
themselves,  at  least  let  ur  cease  all  efforts  to  convert  the 
£oman  Catholics,  and  thus  gain  some  wisdom  by  experience; 
let  Dr.  (ySullivan,  when  pressing  for  the  disastrous  changes 
recommended  by  him,  remember  the  truth  expressed  by 
Macaulay  when  he  said,  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at 
work.     What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  antbority, 
privileffes,  endowments,  which  has  not  been  done  ?    Did  any  other 
set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  so   much  for 
doine  so   little  ?     if  ay,  did  any   other   set  of  bishops  and  priests 
in    tne    world  ever    receive     half   as     much    for    doing    twice 
as  much,  and  what   have  we    to    show   for    all    this    lavish  ex- 
penditure?    What  but  the  most  zealous  Roman   Catholic  popular 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?     Where  you  were  one  hundred  years 
affo,  where  you  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  you  are  still,  not 
victorious  over  the  domain  of  the   old  Faith,  but  painfully,  and  with 
dubious  success,  defending  your  own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale. 
Sometimes  a  deserter  leaves  you,  sometimes  a  deserter  steals  over  to 
to  you.     Whether  vour  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the  greater 
I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.     On  the  great  solid 
mass   of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  you  have  made  no  impres- 
sion whatever.     There  they  are,  as  they  were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one 
against  the  members  of  your  Established  Church.  Explain  this  to  me. 
I  speak  to  you,  the  ssealous  Protestants  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant  principles.     If  I  were  a 
Roman  Catholic  I  could  easily  account  for  the  phenomena.  If  I  were 
a  Roman  Catholic  I  should  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty 
hand  and  the  out-stretched  arm  had  been  put  forth,  according  to  tlw 
promise  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable  Church,  that  He  who  in  the 
old  time  turned  into  blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam  and  smote  the 
host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confounded   the  arts  of  heretic 
statesmen.     But   what   is  a   Protestant  to  say?     He  holds   that, 
through  the  whole  of  this  long  conflict,  during  which  two   genera- 
tions of  men  have  been  bom  and  have   died,  reason    and   Scripture 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Establis^hed  Clergy.     Tell  us,  then* 
what  we  are  to  say  of  this  strange  war,  in  which  reason  and  Scripture, 
backed  by  wealth,  by  dignity,   by  the  help  of  the  civil  power,  have 
been  found  no  match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  fcrror  ?     The  fuller 
our  conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller,   if  we  are 
rational  men,  must  be  a  conviction  that  our  tactics  have  been  wrong, 
and  that  we  have  been  encumbering  the  cause  which  we  meant  to 
aid." 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  these 
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principles  and  views  stated  by  Dr.  (ySullivan,  and  held  bj  his 
party,  because  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  equally 
ultra  Boman  Catholic  section,  he  will  comprehend  the  vast  diffi- 
culties cast  around  the  question,  of  Irish  National  Education, 
and  will,  we  trust,  agree  with  us  in  the  suggestion  we  shall 
hereafter  advance. 

All  who  really  support  the  National  system  for  the  peculiar 
benefit  it  confers  upon  the  country  by  uniting  the  children 
during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  deem  this  association  of 
incalculable  advantage.  But  it  would  seem  that  Archbishop 
Cullen,  and  a  section  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  disapprove 
mixed  education,  and  have  evidenced  this  disapproval  in 
various  ways,  but  most  pointed  by  the  formation  of  an  institution 
called  the  *'  Catholic  University ;"  and  having  elected  them- 
selves into  an  irresponsible  board  of  Management,  nominated 
professors  or  lecturers,  amongst  whom  are  a  very  distinguished 
Oxford  scholar;  an  American  ultramontanist,  who  states  that 
he  has  alwayssubmitted  his  writing  to  the  revi8ion,or  censorship, 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic ;  Mr  D.  F.  McCarthy,  formerly 
a  distinguished  bard  of  the  poetically  rebellious  corps  of  the 
young  Ireland  party,  with  whom  has  been  lately  conjoined,  to 
make  the  professorial  conglomerate  ''  thick  and  slab,''  another 
young  Ireland  gentleman  Mr.  John  O'Hagan,  who  was  the 
volanteer  advocate  of  03rien  and  Duffy  and  their  accomplices 
in  1848,  and  who  not  many  months  since  delivered  a  very 
violent  speech  against  the  Protestant  Beligion  and  the  Church 
Establishment. 

We  have  not  referred  to  this  school  for  the  purpose 
of  decrying  or  supporting  its  foundation  or  its  appointments, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  slate  to  which  this 
country  would  be  reduced  if  separate  systems  of  education 
were  aided  by  the  Government*  Hand  over,  say  the  extreme 
party  on  each  side,  the  entire  education  of  youth  to  us.  That 
is,  let  us  rear  them  as  we  think  proper ;  let  us  teach  them 
history  as  we  please ;  let  us  indoctrinate  them  with  our  own  pecu- 
opinions  of  every  institution  of  the  country  as  we  please. 
Tnat  is,  we  will  tell  truth  when  it  suits  us,  and  suppress  it 
when  against  us.  What  history  useful  to  the  Nation  or  to 
freedom  could  be  taught  in  such  schools  as  Dr.  CySulIivan 
desires  to  see  established?  Could  appointments  be  more  cal- 
culated to  excite  distrust  in  a  separate  system  than  those  of  th<^ 
••Catholic   University." 
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Tliia  ''  University''  daiens  to  rak  and  guide  without  check 
or  control,  teaching  what  it  pleases,  and  rejecting  what  it 
pleases,  and  thus  founded,  and  constituted,  proposing  to  give 
degrees  which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  ike  variona  Boards, 
and  Societies.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  principle  enunciated 
by  Bishop  Denvir,  that  from  childhood  to  puberty  the  cleigy 
should  rule  the  education  of  the  people,  is  extended  to  man* 
hood.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  class  for 
whom  this  "  University''  is  designed,  we  pass  no  opinion  upon 
it,  but  we  cite  the  principle  evolved  in  its  formation  and  con- 
stitution as  plainly  showing  the  intentions,  and  the  hopes  of 
that  party  who  would  make,  and  who  do  make,  common  cause 
in  attempting  to  obtain  a  separate  system  with  the  ultras  of  the 
other  faith,  as  represented  by  Dr.  (ySullivan. 

Their  sentiments  regarding  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  have  been  rather  plainly  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  newly 
published,  and  entitled,  SiUe  Rationalism  in  Education: 
An  Examination  inio  the  Actual  Working  and  BeiulU  qfikt 
System  of  the  Board  of  Qmmistioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland.  With  Copiowi  Notes  and  Appendix^  and  written 
by  the  Bev.  Henry  Formby,  ^'  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Birmingham." 

The  pamphlet,  as  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  in- 
forms us,  is  '^  re-printed  without  material  alteration,  from  the 
columns  of  the  TcAlet  newspaper,  where  they"*^  first  appeared,  in 
the  hope  of  calling  attention  to  a  question  on  which,  as  tune 
advances,  and  political  measures  assume  more  of  shape,  and 
consistency,  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be 
obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  line  of  action  they 
ought  to  choose."  This  EngUsh  redresser  of  Irish  Educational 
errors,  comes  to  Ireland  precisely  as  Mr.  Heald,  a  witness  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee  came,  to  examined  our  National 
Schools ;  the  Priest  is  a  '^  strong"  Boman  Catholic,  the  lay- 
man an  equally  •'  strong"  Wesleyau. 

Some  Englishmen  have,  on  their  first  acquaintaoce  with 
Ireland  been  struck  by  our  connection  with  rags,  some  by  our 
connection  with  jaunting  cars,  pigs  and  ''  peelers,"  but  the 
Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham  is  only  astonished  by  oar 
connection  with  the  National  Board.     He  states : — 

"The  writer  of  the  ensuing  enquiry  was  recently  engaged  (in  Octo- 
ber 1853),  with  a  general  recommendatory  letter  from  his  Oraee 
Dr.   CuUen,    Archbishop  of  Dublin,   in  visiting    various  schools 

*  The  Pamphlet  appeared  in  letters. 
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estabtished  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the  poor»  with  a  view  to 
confer  with  those  practically  conversant  with  their  wants,  and  to 
gain  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  literature  of  a  Catholic 
character,  suited  to  the  means  and  capacities  of  the  poor,  would 
admit  of  circulation.  Wherever  he  presented  himself  at  a  school 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Boards  and  after  dulj  explaining 
the  object  in  view,  began  to  put  the  question:  What  part  the 
authorities  of  the  school  would  feel  disposed  to  take  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  such  Catholic  books  in  the  schoolroom  ? — he  almost 
invariably  met  with  the  uniform  reply :  *  We  are  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board  ;  and  if  the  books  are  intended  to  be  Catholic 
books,  we  should  not  be  permitted  by  the  Board  to  use  them  in  the 
schoolroom.*  *' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  gentleman  who  went  to  the 
schools  with  Archbishop  CuUen's  introduction  in  his  hand, 
and  who  wrote  his  impressions  in  TAe  TMety  a  newspaper 
existing  upon  the  subscriptions  of  the  extreme  ''ruck''  of 
the  extreme  Roman  Catholic  party,  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
system  upon  the  very  point  for  which  all  who  know  the 
requirements  of  the  country  support  it — ^namely — the  exclusion 
in  the  hours  of  separate  religious  instruction,  of  any  books 
of  a  sectarian  character  and  of  any  books  but  those  approved 
by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Formby  objects  to  the  National  system  because  of  the 
"  loss  of  the  name  Caikolic  to  Catholic  education,  and  sub* 
stitution  of  the  name  National i'  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  chance  offered  to  him  he  thus  explains  his  views,  and  puSs 
his  publisher : — 

"  When  any  school  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Board,  the  inscription  National  School,  and  no 
other  (the  capitals  and  italics  are  in  the  ruleji,  shall  be  put  up  con- 
spicuously on  the  school-house.*  And  in  pursuance  of  tnis  mle  the 
fact  throughout  Ireland  is,  that  the  name  *  Catholic  School'  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  heard.  In  the  language  of  the  public  press,  in  conversation, 
and  in  common  parlance,  the  '  National  School*  is  the  sole  object 
of  encomium  and  admiratipn.  The  '  Parish  School/  or  the '  Con- 
vent School,'  or  the  Catholic  school,  is  a  thing  seldom  mentioned, 
and  which  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  have  any  standing  ground  in  popular 
phraseology.  Pass  by  convents,  and  you  see  a  'NATIONAL 
SCHOOL'  to  be  part  of  the  building.  Pass  through  parishes, 
and  you  see  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  to  be  part  of  the  parochial 
system.  Well,  and  what  if  you  do  ?  What  does  this  matter?  asks 
some  good  sensible  Catholic ;  are  the  schools  the  less  Catholic  on 
this  account  ? 

"  Suppose  the  good  sensible  Catholic  who  is  asking  this  question 
in  the  very  best  faith,  to  be  in  the  habit,  as  all  good  Catholics  ought 
to  be,  of  goinff  from  time  to  time  to  visit  Mr.  J.  Duffy's  establish- 
ment, in  7  Wellington- quay,  to  keep  his  mind  alive  to  the  progress 
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of  Catholic  literature,  and  to  take  home  some  of  that  emiiiait 
publisher's  newest  pablicationa, — suppose  that,  instead  of  the  title 
CATHOLIC  PUBLISHER,  which  he  hM  been  accustomed  to 
see  displayed  in  large  letters  over  the  establishment,  his  ejes  were 
to  l}e  met  with  the  title  NATIONAL  PUBLISHER  in  even  still 
greater  prominence,  would  he  not  at  once  be  led  to  suspect  that 
some  great  organic  change  must  have  taken  place  ?  Would  be  aaj 
longer  expect  to  find  the  works  of  Catholic  literature  of  which  be 
came  in  quest  7" 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  separatists  demand  that 
the  schools  shoald  be  called  ''  Catholic/' 

The  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Birmingham  next  attacks  the 
fdrniture  of  the  National  School-room  thus : — 

*'  Now,  if  our  good  sensible  Catholic  should  persist  in  continuii^ 
to  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  the  same  kind  of  difference  between 
the  CathoUc  and  the  Nalionai  school,  he  must  go  and  learn  that  the 
changpe  which  has  been  the  subject  of  his  surprise,  in  the  case  mere- 
ly supposed,  has  become  the  literal  fact  when  the  school^  which  he 
has  heretofore  known  as  a  Catholic  school,  seeks  the  connection 
with  the  Board,  and  submits  to  bear  the  inscription  NATIONAL. 
It  had  formerly  in  each  room  an  imaffe  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  on 
His  cross,  and  of  the  Holy  Mother  holding  her  Divine  Son  in  her 
arms,  with  the  pictures  of  various  Patron  Saints,  St.  Patnck,  St. 
Catherine,  or  St.  Aloysius.  Now  the  honoured  Catholic  symbol  of 
man*s  redemption,  the  sign  of  the  Son-Man,  in  the  strength  of 
which  Constantine  conquered,  and  which  will  be  hung  up  in  the 
Heavens  at  the  last  great  day,  must  be  turned  out,  to  make  way 
for  more  suitable  emblems  of  the  National  spirit.  The  nail,  indeed, 
remains  in  the  wall  from  which  hung  suspencfed  the  Catholic  crucifix; 
it  now  serves  as  the  support  of  the  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's 
projection,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Hoiv  Mother  and  Child  figures 
some  more  befittine  object  of  National  regard, — the  likeness  of  a 
hippopotamus,  or  of  a  whale,  or  of  a  specimen  taken  from  life  of 
the  newest  discovered  species  of  the  baboon.  The  schools  in  short, 
is  now  a  National  School,  and  objects  of  Catholic  Toneration  are 
simply  out  of  place." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  furmture  of  the  room^  the 
author  next  objects  to  the  plan  of  imparting  knowledge;  he 
writes: — 

''A  visitor  then  enters  a  Catholic  school  that  has  no  connection 
with  the  National  Board,  and  the  first  thing  he  will  see  will  be  the 
Madonna  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms,  cluming  the  school  as 
under  her  own  protection.  If  he  asks  the  question,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  that  every  child  has  been  taught,  on  entering  the  school- 
room, to  kneel  down  before  the  ima^ire  to  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  for 
her  blessing  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  Each  time  the  clock 
strikes,  the  school  business  ceases,  every  child  rises,  makes  the  sign 
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of  the  Cross,  and  repeats  the  '  H«dl  Marv*  aloud.  If  the  visitor 
listens  to  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is  g^ven,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  hear  something  of  the  following  kind  : — 

Question. — *  Why  did  Jeroboam  make  so  great  a  point  of  inducing 
the  people  to  worslup  his  golden  calves  ?' 

Answer.—-'  Because  be  was  afraid  if  the  people  kept  their  custom 
of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Temple,  they  might  want  to  place 
themselves  again  under  the  King  of  Juda.* 

Question  — *  Then  King  Jeroboam  was  very  much  afraid  of  his 
people  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  ?' 

Answer. — *  Tes ;  he  was  afraid  it  would  draw  them  away  from 
being  his  subjects.' 

Question. — *  And  was  this  the  reason  why  he  made  a  new  religion, 
and  why  he  set  up  the  golden  calves  ?' 

Answer. — *  Yes,  it  was.' 

Question.—'  Is  any  thing  like  this  the  case  with  the  Government 
of  England  ?' 

The  teacher  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  Government  of  England, 
when  it  broke  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church,  made  a 
Church  of  its  own,  and  required  all  its  subjects  to  conform  to  the 
Church  which  it  established.  But  that  like  the  religion  that  Jero- 
boam made,  which  being  the  work  of  man  and  not  of  God,  could 
not  last ;  so  the  Church  which  the  English  Government  has  set  up 
is  a  mere  work  of  man  without  the  grace  of  God,  and  therefore 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  like  Jeroboam's  religion,  to  fall  in  pieces." 

Upon  the  point,  to  which  Mr.  Formby  here  refers,  some 
very  important  evidence  was  given  by  Bishop  Denvir ;  a  book 
was  placed  in  his  hand,  in  which  one  passage  appeared,  quite 
in  accordance,  in  tone  and  teaching,  with  those  ultra  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  author  before  us.  The  evidence  to 
which  we  refer  is  as  follows  : — 

"8818.  What  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  ? 

The  only  objects  of  it  are  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  to 
assist  in  the  educating  of  children. 

88J9.  In  national  schools? 

In  national  schools,  or  other  schools  if  they  cannot  get  grants 
for  national  schools.  They  endeavour  to  get  up  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  put  them  under  the  National  Board,  if  they 
can  do  so. 

8820.  They  give  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  also  ? 

They  do  ;  they  instruct  in  the  Catechism,  and  in  moral  duties. 

8821.  Will  you  look  at  this  little  book,  and  tell  me  whether  it 
has  been  sanctioned  and  issued  by  that  society  ? 

The  stamp  looks  very  like  the  stamp  belonging  to  that  society. 

8822.  The  society  is  in  the  habit  of  circulating  books  ? 
It  is. 

72 
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8823.  Can  you  tell  whether  that  book  is  used, in  the  Snndaj 

school  ? 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  or  not ;  it  might  be,  mod  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  is  ;  the  stamp  looks  very  like  an  aathentic  one. 

88*24.  I  will  read  to  you  one  or  two  passages  from  this  book : 
*  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Protestant  religion^  we  find  its  vo- 
taries nmning  into  all  manner  of  disorders.  For  example.  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  father  of  the  Protestants  in  this  country, 
after  living  1 9  years  with  his  lawful  wife  Queen  Catharine,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  two  mistresses,  Elizabeth  Talbois,  widow  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbois,  and  Mary  Boleyn,  sister  to  Ann  Boleyn, 
wished  to  put  away  his  oueen  ;  and  because  he  could  not  get  the 
Pope  to  g^ve  his  consent,  he  threw  off  all  shame,  and  married  Ann 
Boleyn,  who  was  his  own  illegitimate  daughter.  As  one  wicked 
action  brings  on  another,  the  King  gives  to  Rowland  Lee  the 
priory  of  8t.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  with  all  its  lands,  revenues, 
and  beautiful  buildings,  without  having  ainr  just  claim  even  to  one 
stone  on  the  premises.  Thus  the  impious  King  robbed  the  Church 
of  God  to  pay  the  sacrilegious  priest  for  performing  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  himself  and  Ann  Boleyn,  though  his  lawful 
wife  Queen  Catharine  was  still  alive,  and  the  King  bad  not  pro- 
cured  a  divorce  either  from  the  Pope  or  Parliament.'  Do  you 
think  this,  and  similar  passages  are  proper  instruction  to  give  to 
children  in  national  schools,  who,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examina- 
tion you  state  you  desired  should  be  brought  up  in  affection  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country  ? 

Your  Lordship  is  leaving  the  Committee  under  the  impression 
that  this  book  is  taught  in  some  national  School ;  but  it  is  not 
taught  in  any  national  school  whatever. 

8833.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  book  I  have  just 
brought  to  your  noticp,  bemg  used  in  a  national  school  at  the  hour 
of  separate  religious  instruction  ? 

It  is  never  used  at  the  hour  of  separate  religious  instruction  in 
any  national  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted*  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  its  being  used  in  any. 

8834.  Can  you  state  that,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief." 

Mr.  Formby  continues, and  his  views  are  certainly  original:— 

"  In  short  here  no  one  disowns  the  crucifix  ;  no  one  is  ashamed  of 
the  Madonna;  rosary  beads  and  catechisms  lie  about  the  school' 
room,  without  fear  of  their  being  reported  to  the  Board,  and  chil- 
dren wear  their  Aneel-Guardian  medals  without  alarm  from  the 
sudden  surprise  of  the  inspector's  visit.  But  then  the  school  is  the 
home  of  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  it  is  its  very  own  ground  and  legiti- 
mate possession.  Not  a  thing  is  done,  nor  a  lesson  given,  which  its 
spirit  cannot  animate  and  its  presence  control.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
Catholic  School. 

"  If  the  school  with  reeard  to  which  the  doubt  is  supposed  to  be 
raised  were  a  Catholic  school,  in  the  place  of  a  National  School,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory   answer.     The  Catholic 
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school  is  alwajSy  strictlj  speakings  under  private  and  reiptrnMe  con* 
troly  and  no  ordinary  visitor  to  a  Oatholic  school  can  have  any  pos* 
sible  ri^ht  or  business  to  be  there,  except  he  is  admitted  in  confidence 
as  a  friend.  If,  therefore,  any  Catholic  were  to  meet  with  a  pub  - 
lished  description  of  a  Oatholic  school  to  which  he  could  justly 
object,  as  hostile  or  injurious,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  allege 
against  its  writer,  first,  that  he  must  have  abused  the  confidence  re-> 
posed  in  him  as  a  fHend,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  school,  and 
this  with  the  sinister  design  of  picking  up  the  materials  of  his  accu- 
sation ;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  still  further 
breach  of  confidence  by  its  publication -»to  all  which  the  unhappy 
visitor  would  have  simply  nothing  to  reply.     A  general  verdict  of 

5uilty  would  be  on  all  sides  pronounced  against  nim.  But  in  the 
iatumal  school  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  This,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  is  not  either  the  Priest's  parish  school,  or  the  school  of  Nuns, 
or  of  Brothers,  or  of  any  private  person,  but  it  is  the  nation's  school, 
and  the  nation,  consequently,  has  a  right  to  come  into  it,  to  see  into 
all  the  details  of  its  management,  to  satisfy  itself  how  all  is  con- 
ducted, and  to  take  notes  of  all  that  is  done  in  it,  and  all  that  u  not 
done  in  it.  A  National  School,  with  a  right  of  privacy  for  its 
proceedings,  would  be  a  solecism  in  the  nature  of  things  of  which  a 
national  system  could  not  be  guilty.  If  you  demand  that  the  privacy 
of  your  proceedings  be  respected,  it  will  be  manifest  what  a  signally 
false  step  you  have  made  m  connecting  yourselves  with  a  nationid 
system,  the  basis  of  whose  constitution  is  necessarily  the  publicity f 
and  not  the  privacy  of  all  its  operations. 

'*  The  National  Board,  then,  true  to  its  principles  as  a  national 
institution,  exacts  the  entire  publicity  of  all  that  is  done  in  its 
schools.  By'ch.  iv.  Inspection  of  Schools,  section  1,  in  the  rules 
that  follow,  the  public  is  guranteed  the  right  of  free  access  to  the 
National  School  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  not,  indeed« 
to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  school,  but  to  see  how  it  is  conducted. 
The  teachers  are  required  to  show  courtesy  to  all  visitors,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  patrons  or  managers  for  any  information  which 
they  are  not  able  to  give  themselves  ;  and  lastly,  a  visitor's  book 
must  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors 
to  write  down  any  remarks  they  may  think  proper  to  make  upon 
whatever  has  fallen  under  their  notice,  which  remarks  are  by  no 
means  to  be  erased  or  altered,  but  to  be  faithfully  shown  to  the 
National  Inspector  when  he  comes  his  rounds. 

Right  of  privacy,  then,  for  the  school  proceedines,  and  a  national 
svstera,  are  simply  contradictory  ideas.  That  which  every  one  can 
claim  the  right  of  going  to  see,  when  it  suits  his  convenience,  every 
one  is  of  course  equally  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  describe.  In  short, 
the  National  School  in  this  respect  stands  upon  no  other  footing  than 
the  National  Picture  Gallery  m  Trafalgar -square,  or  any  thing  else 
besides  which  is  national  property  of  which  every  one  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  consult  his  own  taste,  in  saying  and  publishing  whatever 
he  may  think  fit.  To  talk  therefore  of  breach  of  confidence  and 
the  like  with  reference  to  the  National  School,  can  only  be  childisk 
and  ridiculous. 
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This  preliminary  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  description 
being  thus  disposed  of,  no  further  reason  seems  to  occur  why  it 
should  not  proceed.  With  the  assurance,  then,  that  no  particular 
persons  or  locality  whatever  are  intended  to  be  referreti  to,  the 
visitor  to  the  National  School  may  make  his  report  as  follows : 

He  enters  and  sees  the  same  busy  and  orderly  scene  as  before ; 
his  eye  wanders  along  the  walls  in  search  of  the  crucifix  or  the 
Madonna — but  finds  them  not.  What  2  he  thinks ;  Catholic  teachers 
of  youth  without  the  presence  of  the  crucifix  or  of  the  Madonna ! 
It  is  new  to  him,  and  he  wonders.  He  ventures  to  ask  why  they  are 
not  in  the  schoolroom,  and  is  told,  *  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
a  too  great  familiarity  with  sacred  images,  which  would  be  injurious 
to  the  children.*  He  never  heard  the  doctrine  before;  and  bis 
wonder  is  greater.  The  clock  strikes  ;  the  school  business  seems  to 
stop;  there  is  a  momentary  hush,  and  a  sound  of  something  being 
muttered  by  all  present  through  compressed  lips.  It  turns  out  to  be 
the  Hail  Mary  that  is  being  murmured  in  this  way,  for  fear  of  the 
Board,  and  without  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  The  stir  recommences, 
and  the  visitor  is  invited,  after  listening  to  a  number  of  creditable 
examinations,  on  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  except  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  ask  a  few  questions  himself.  He  discovers  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  pupils,  who  are  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  are  almost  without  knowledge  on  all  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  scarcely  to  be  aware  that 
their  Church  has  a  history  at  all,  certainly  not  that  it  has  played  a 
part  in  the  fate  of  nations  in  comparison  with  which  the  history  of 
the  Jews  sinks  into  insignificance.  He  finds  also  a  like  absence  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  inquires  the 
cause,  and  discovers  that  these  are  branches  of  history  that  form  no 
part  of  the  reading-books  of  the  Board.  He  asks  if  the  children  sing, 
and  finding  that  they  do,  he  requests  to  be  allowed  to  hear  them. 
A  hymn  is  called  for  ;  and  listening  attentively,  he  makes  out  some- 
thing in  a  general  wav  about  salvation  to  be  the  subject  of  the  hymn  ; 
and  at  last  he  says,  *  6h  I  surely,  in  a  Catholic  school  you  must  have 
some  hymn  or  other  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  you  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  mere  generalities  about  salvation  ?*  '  We  would  not  be  allowed 
by  the  Board  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,*  is  the  reply.  As 
they  go  round  the  school,  it  might  not  impossibly  happen  that  a  child 
would  come  breathless  with  the  intelligence,  '  If  you  please,  the 
*  Spector's  coming  !'*  and  in  this  case  the  sight  he  would  witness  would 
be  a  certain  general  sensation  and  activity  in  the  schoolroom,  a  busy 
putting  away  and  hasty  concealment  from  inspectorial  eyes  of  stray 
catechisms,  sacred  pictures,  prayer-books,  bejuls,  and  the  like.     He 

•  This  is  Anglo-Irish  pronunciation.  No  Irish  child  begins  by,  •*  If 
you  please;**  and  he  never  abbreviates-^The  "  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Birmingham"  may  have  been  thinking  of  "Tilly  Siowboy's*"  **  Oh,  if  you 
please,  somebody's  been  and  gone  and  killed  himself."  Had  he  read 
Carletoii  as  wuil  as  Dickens  he  would  have  made  the  Irish  child  say, 
**  Th*  Inspectlior's  cummin'  ma*am  ;*'  but  his  dialogue  is  as  fair  as  his 
fancy  sketch  of  the  *'  *Spector.*'  It  may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
monplace reatlcrs,  that  all  the  above  extract,  is  only  Mr.  Formby's  "fun** 
poked  at  the  National  System,  and  is  what  the  Scotch  call  "  blatherin'." 
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would  notice  the  entrance  of  an  important  official  personage,  with  a 
glass  to  his  eye,  taking  his  look  around  with  a  consciousness  becoming 
the  representative  of  the  ruling  power,  and  wearing  an  air  intended 
to  intimate,  that  all  were  now  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  fully 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  regulations  of  the  Board  from  whatever 
infringements  his  survey  should  detect. 

Catholics  however,  find  themselves  placed  in  a  special  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  and  circulation  of  this  rationalist  coin- 
age, which  Catholic  conscience  can  never  suffer  to  pass  by  neglect- 
ed and  unnoticed.  In  the  way  of  formal,  positive,  and  specific 
denial  of  the  truth,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  transgress.  Its  nature  is 
as  much  as  possible  to  lack  the  positive  element  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  specific  and  pointed  denial.  But  it  may  commit  a 
very  grave  sin  against  Catholic  truth  nevertheless  in  the  way  of 
indirect  inference  and  of  direct  suppression. 

An  instance  in  point  demands  attention  as  a  sample  of  a  numerous 
class.  It  occurs  in  Book  III.,  Lesson  XXL,  'The  Grapes;  or, 
the  Temptation  resisted.'  A  brother  and  sister  are  on  the  point  of 
stealing  some  grapes  for  their  mother,  who  is  sick.  However, 
the  boy  recollects  himself  that  the  act  of  stealing  is  forbidden,  and 
reminds  his  sister  ;  the  little  sister  begins  to  cry,  and  to  say,  *  Oh, 
Willy,  will  God  ever  forgive  me  for  having  been  so  naughty?' 
*  Yes,  my  dear,'  observes  the  lady,  the  owner  of  the  grapes,  who 
appears  at  the  exact  time ;  <  God  always  forgives  you  when  you  are 
truly  sorry  for  your  fault.'  Now,  m  similar  circumstances,  no 
Catholic  child  could  possibly  have  ever  raised  the  doubt  about  being 
forgiven,  but  would  nave  said  at  once,  '  Oh,  Willy,  we  have  been 
very  naughty,  and  very  near  committing  a  sin ;  we  must  see  that 
we  go  and  make  a  good  confession.'  And  had  the  lady  been  a 
Catholic,  she  would  have  said,  *  Yes,  my  dear  child,  go  and  make 
a  good  confession  of  your  fault,  and  if  you  are  truly  sorry  for  it, 
God  will  forgive  you.'  The  offence  then  here  is  the  suppression 
and  keeping  out  of  view  the  divine  institution  of  a  sacrament  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sin." 

Such  is  the  system  which  this  "Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Birminghara/'  who  went  through  the  schools^  introduced  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  and  who  publishes  in  TAe  Tablet,  recommends. 
Separation  in  every  thing ;  a  teaching  formed  specially  to  fusier 
prejudice;  a  system  by  which  all  wdl  be  handed  over  tu  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  clergy  \  a  system  which  shall  be 
taught  in  schools  closed  against  all^ — where  none  "  shall  have 
any  possible  right  or  business/'  "  except  he  is  admitted  in 
confidence  as  a  friend."  In  the  name  of  our  country  and  its 
freedom,  is  this  the  system  "  vel  Catholicus  vel  nullus?"  If 
it  be,  well  may  we  apply  to  the  separatists  of  each  side,  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Master  Murphy — "The  Government 
ought  to  do  as  much  as  they  can  to  educate,  and  to  obtain  a 
proper  control  over  the  education  of  the  people." 
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Where  Mr  Pormby  discovered  these  schools,  which  he  has  so 
vividly  describes  as  existing  before  the  introduction  of  the  Na- 
tional System,  we  know  not;  for  neither  in  the  "  Hedge  Schools," 
nor  in  the  Kildare-Place  Schools  had  his  fancied  in- 
stitution any  place.  The  Bible  was  the  grand  featare  of  the 
ktter,  and  The  Lives  of  the  Rappareea  of  the  former  plan. 

That  he,  and  those  whom  he  represents,  are  wrong,  is  proved 
by  the  opinions  of  those  amongst  his  co-religionists  who  can 
see  the  real  interests  of  the  Irish  Nation,  with  eves  uudimmed 
by  the  clouds  and  mists  of  faction,  or  of  prejudice — and  who 
hold  that  in  the  combined  secular  education  of  the  people  is 
the  best  security  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  all  classes  of 
Christians.  Combined  secular  education  can  lead  to  rationalisni, 
only  when  religion  is  excluded  from  the  entire  system  ;  but  in 
the  scheme  of  education  adopted  by  the  Irish  National  Board, 
it  is  a  part,  an  integral,  important  branch,  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly imparted  at  the  appointed  times.  When  Mr.  Formby  and 
his  friends  accuse  the  system  of  being  rationaUstic,  they  attempt 
to  mislead  and  delude  the  people, — the  system  is  one  in  which 
Science  is  proved  to  be  the  handmaid  of  Religion :  one  in  which 
the  great  mysteries  of  Chemistry,  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Geology 
teach  the  pupils  to  receive  the  greater  mysteries  of  Kevelation  in 
the  humble,  tru3ting,obedient  spirit  of  Christians ;  of  Christians 
who,  in  tracing  the  wonders  of  creation,  of  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  disclose  the  sources,  can  estimate 
the  limit  of  human  knowledge  by  the  boundless  extent,  by  the 
countless  number  of  its  secrets  which  are  unknown.  These  were 
the  points  to  which  Dr.  Doyle  referred,  when  he  stated  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  words  should 
never  be  forgotten,  for  he  added  patriotism  and  scholarship  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  wants^  and  was 
of  a  mind  deeply  sagacious,  unwarped  by  any  taint  of  ultn* 
montanisra, — "  I  do  not  see  how  any  man,  wishing  well  to 
the  public  peace,  and  who  looks  to  Ireland  as  his  country, 
can  think  that  peace  can  ever  be  permanently  established,  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ever  secured,  if  children  are 
separated  at  the  beginning  of  life  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  /  do  not  know  any  measure  which  would  prqMre 
the  waif  for  a  better  feeling  in  Irelatidj  than  uniting  children 
at  an  earlif  ape,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  same  school, 
leading  thein  to  commune  with  one  another,  and  to  form  those 
little  intimacies  and  friendships  which  often  subsist  through 
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life.  Children  thus  united  hnoto  and  love  each  other  as  children 
brought  up  together  always  willy  and  to  separate  them  is^  I  think, 
to  destroy  some  of  the  finest  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  men"* 

Let  us  DOW  take  the  evidenoe,  on  this  point,  of  Bishop 
Denvir : — 

"  8643.  Chairman,']  Do  you  see  any  indications  of  the  existence  of 
a  better  feeling  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  arising  from  the 
system  ? 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  can  admit  of  no  donbt  whatever  ; 
It  is  almost  an  instinct  of  hnman  nature,  that  where  boys  are  educa- 
ted together  in  the  same  school  from  their  infancy,  they  will  cherish 
more  or  less  affection  and  friendship  for  each  other  in  after-life. 

8644.  Lord  Ardrotsan  ,"]  Do  you  think  that  the  feelings  which 
subsist  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  now  in  Ireland 
are  more  kindly  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

Indeed  I  do.  Within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation,  I  think 
there  is  a  kindlier  feeling  pervading  the  community  generally 
than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

8645.  Viscount  Cfancarty.']  Arising  from  united  education  ? 

I  certainly  cannot  avoid  ascribing  preat  part  of  it  to  that  cause. 

8760.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  opinions  you  entertain 
on  the  subject  of  national  education,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Murray  and  Dr.  Croly  ? 

I  think  they  are  quite  coincident  with  them. 

We  now  give  the  evidence  of  Dean  Meyler  : — 

**  2136.  Earl  of  Detart.]  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  ojii- 
nion  whether  you  think  the  system  of  separate  grants  would  in 
general  be  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it ;  it  is  very  likely  that  the  feelings 
of  many  might  be  in  favour  of  having  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

2137.  Do  you  think,  or  do  you  believe,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  wish  to  remove  tlie  mistrust  which  they  feel  prevails  sometimes 
between  the  professors  of  different  creeds  in  Ireland,  would  think 
that  the  system  of  separate  grants  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
or  to  increase  the  mistrust  which  so  prevails  ? 

I  will  not  venture  to  speak  for  others  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  union,  which  both  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  and  even 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  I  hope  some  day  or  other  may  be  brought 
about  between  the  Churches  ;  it  is  upon  that  principle  I  give  my 
opinion  ;  I  mean  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  Churches  arises  from  misconception,  and  from  overstrained 

*  Professor  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Macdonnell  stated,  to  the 
Committee  of  1854,  that  amongst  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
trained  in  the  Mariborough-st.  Schools  enduring  friendships  liad  sprung 
up,  even  though  commenced  at  an  v^^e,  between  18  and  23,  when  feelings 
and  prejudices  are  formed  and  strong.  A  trained  teacher  said  to  us  a 
few  days  ago — •*  The  Schools  are  invaluable  in  making  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  honor  and  respect  each  other,  for  what  each  is  really 
worth ;  and  if  the  pastors  of  each  would  attend  more  closely  to  religious 
teaching,  the  system  would  be  perfect." 
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ideas  and  prejudice,  taken  up  in  early  life,  which  make  the  two 
Churches  appear  so  much  more  hostile  in  their  respective  belief 
than  they  are  in  reality :  a  system  of  separate  grants  would  only 
tend  to  increase  that  evil. 

2138.  You  think  a  system  of  separation,  involving  the  aVsence  of 
all  mutual  sympathy  from  the  earliest  youth,  would  nave  a  tendency 
to  confirm  the  mistrust  and  hostile  feelings  which  exist. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  fatal  to  the  country. 

2139.  Would  not  you  also  apprehend  that  some  few  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen,  who  you  would  acknowledge  have  not  always  es* 
poused  the  cause  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  might  sanction  in  some 
instances  the  introduction  of  books  which  might  have  »  directly 
opposite  tendency  from  that  which  you  desire  ? 

Indeed  I  think  they  might. 

2140.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  who 
went  over  to  examine  into  the  subject  in  1825  ? 

I  never  have  read  it  attentively. 

2141.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  the  passage  which  I 
show  to  you  ? 

'  The  evils  with  which  separate  education  is  evidently  pregnant 
necessarily  fixed  our  attention  on  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  a  contrary  course.  A  system  of  united  education,  from  whi<di 
suspicion  should  if  possible  be  banished,  and  the  causes  of  dbtrust 
and  jealousy  be  effectually  removed,  under  which  the  children  might 
imbibe  similar  ideas,  and  form  congenial  habits,  would  tend  rapidly 
to  diminish  instead  of  increase  the  distinctness  of  feeling  which  is 
now  but  too  prevalent.  We  were  led,  therefore,  anxiously  to  seek 
for  the  means  of  establishing  a  system  of  united  and  general  educa- 
tion.*    That  expresses  my  sentiments. 

2142.  You  entirely  agree  with  those  remarks  ? 
I  do. 

2143.  1  may  consider  that  you  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  united 
system  of  education,  as  against  the  system  of  separate  grants  ? 

I  am  always  taking  into  account  that  there  must  be  no  interference 
on  either  side. 

2144.  That  is  the  only  system  which  you  consider  conducive  to 
the  prevalence  of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  different  creeds 
in  Ireland. 

Yes,  it  is*  I  think  the  remark  which  was  made  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  when  this  subject  was  discussed  before  him,  was  exceedingly 
in  point — '  that  during  the  many  years  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
not  even  an  instance  of  corruption  of  faith  or  morus  has  been  al- 
leged/ For  my  own  part,  i  have  heard  of  no  detriment  to  our 
Church,  or  to  any  individuals  of  it,  from  the  system  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  Board  itself,  during  the  few  years  I 
have  been  there,  I  have  witnessed  with  gre&i  pleasure  the  extraordi- 
nary harmony  which  has  invariably  prevailed.  Being,  I  hope,  not 
indifferent  to  my  own  creed,  I  have  met  with  nothing  which  was  not 
perfectly  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  to  my  convictions.  I  thought 
It  woula  have  been  an  experiment  almost  impossible  to  be  earned 
out,  but  I  have  seen  it  realised  for  many  years  most  admirably,  and 
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I  hojpe  nothing  will  be  done  to  prevent  its  future  success  ;  unfortu- 
nately, the  late  contest  which  arose  about  the  books  has  been  to 
some  extent  injurious^  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  still 
carrying  out  the  system  ;  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be 
conferred  upon  the  country.  When  the  system  was  candidly  and 
fully  explained  to  the  late  Pope  by  Archbishop  Murray,  who  ad- 
vocated it  with  all  that  energy  of  mind  which  he  always  displayed 
when  a  great  duty  came  before  him,  yielding  to  no  intimiaation, 
but  with  pity  disregarding  all  mean  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  advocacy  of  the  national  system  of  education,  the  pope,  although 
in  the  beginning  he  had  entertained  a  very  different  opinion,  at 
length  called  upon  the  Bishops  to  thank  the  Government  for  giving 
so  much  of  its  wealth  to  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  their 
country :  let  the  system,  he  said,  go  on,  but  be  cautious  against 
the  use  of  improper  books ;  objections  on  that  ground  having  been 
made  by  the  enemies  of  the  system.  I  believe  that  after  the  renewed 
experience  of  very  many  years  since  the  Pope's  decision,  not  one 
case  can  be  produced  by  any  violent  agitator  upon  the  one  side  or 
the  other  in  which  the  system  has  been  injurious  to  any  one  Catholic 
child. 

2234.  Is  not  it  an  unavoidable  circumstance  that  the  teachers 
must  be  either  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  ? 

I  think  that  the  difficulties  will  be  removed  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  children  being  allowed  by  their  priests  to  be  taught  secular 
learning  at  schools  where  the  teacher  is  a  Protestant,  by  the  Board 
showing  that  there  is  no  disposition  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  faith  of  the  children.  I  think  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
Board,  upon  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Blackburne 
leaving  it,  and  the  books  being  expunged,  will  considerably  contri- 
bute to  allay  those  suspicions,  and  gradually  to  remove  them. 

2235.  Still  there  would  bean  objection,  on. the  part  ot  persons 
of  an  opposite  creed,  to  sending  their  children  to  aiiy  school  which 
was  not  conducted  under  persons  of  their  own  persuasion  ? 

I  should  not  have  any  ODJection  myself  to  have  secular  learning 
taught  by  Protestants,  and  1  do  not  see  that  I  should  suspect  other 
clergymen  generally  of  having  such  an  objection. 

2236.  Earl  of  Harrowby,'\  You  would  not  be  afraid  cf  the  insen- 
sible  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  teacher  generally  ? 

Not  in  secular  learning :  if  the  Protestant  were  the  cleverer  man 
I  should  prefer  his  instruction.  I  would  rather  have  astronomy, 
taught  by  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  than  by  the  eminent  Catholic  professor 
in  the  National  Board  in  Dublin." 

We  now  give  the  evidence  of  Master  Murphy  : — 

"  8897.  Chairman,']  What  is  vour  opinion  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  national  system  in  Ireland  ? 

I  think  it  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  good ;  much  more  good  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  from  it. 

689a  Lord  Beaumont]  It  has  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle 
with  ?    It  has. 
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8899.  Chairmau.^  In  wh*t  respect  do  you  think  it  hia  shown  £ 
failure  ? 

The  only  respect  in  which  it  i^pears  to  me  to  have  shown  a  failure 
is  this  ;  that  it  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Ghurchj  to  the  extent  thai  1 
would  wish  it  had  done. 

8900.  You  think  it  very  desirable  that  their  oo*operation  afaonld 
be  obtained,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  80«  without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
principle,  which  the  minority  of  the  people  in  Ireland  consider  it 
necessary  to  maintain  ? 

I  should  most  ariziously  do  anything  in  my  power  to  effect  that 
most  desirable  object. 

8908.  You  have  referred  to  the  hedge-schools ;  does  your  memory 
extend  sufficiently  far  back  to  remember  the  state  of  those  schools^ 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ? 

1  can  only  speak  of  them  from  hearsay. 

8909.  To  what  conclusion  does  the  tradition  which  may  luMre 
satisfied  your  own  mind,  lead  you  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  national  system  was  the  greatest  blessing 
which  could  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Irish  people. 

8910.  Among  the  traditions  you  must  be  familiar  with  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  the  traditions  of  your  own  profession;  was  not  it  the  fact, 
that  the  teachers  of  those  hedge-schoolsy  which  were  antecedent  to 
the  improved  system  of  education  being  introduced  into  Ireland 
were,  of  all  classes,  the  classes  that  were  most  viewed  with  suspicion 
from  the  character  of  the  men,  both  socially, politically,  and  morally  ? 

1  have  always  heard  so,  and  believe  it. 

8911.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ouoty.}  I  suppose  in  the  same  way  yon 
are  acauainted  with  the  character  of  the  hedge-schoola,  you  are 
aware  that  a  great  imiM-ovement  was  made,  both  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  teachers,  bv  the  training-school  in  Dublin,  and  with 
respect  to  the  books  employed  in  the  general  education  of  the  poor 
by  the  labours  of  the  Kiidare-place  Society  ? 

Assuredly. 

8912.  Lord  Ardroisan,']  Do  not  you  think,  practically,  that  though 
in  the  north,  perhaps  there  is  a  greater  mixture  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  non- vested  schools,  the  non- vested  schools  have  be- 
come denominatonal  schools  ? 

To  a  very  considerable  extent,  I  believe  they  have. 

8913.  Do  you  think  that  even  under  a  system  of  separate  grants, 
they  could  become  much  more  disunited  than  they  are  at  present  ? 

They  could  not,  perhaps,  become  more  denominational  in  regard 
to  numbers  or  the  class  of  persons  who  attend  them,  but  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  become  more  denominational  and  violent  in  feeling  and 
in  hostility  to  the  schools  around  them." 

We  now  adduce  the   evidence  of  Sir  T.  N.  Bedingtoa  :— 

*<  5253.  Earl  of  DeiarL'\  Supposing  it  to  be  impossible^  by  any 
concession  which  you  would  think  it  reasonable  to  make,  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  Board  of 
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National  Education,  do  you  think  that  the  clergy  of  the  E.-^tablisfaed 
Church  have  a  fair  ground  for  asking  for  a  separate  grant  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  their  flocks  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  ? 

1  consider  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  matter  which  not 
only  regards  the  clergy,  but  the  laity  ;  I  should  be  opposed,  in  a 
mixed  country,  to  any  separate  svstem  of  education.  If  such  a  thing 
were  proposed  to-morrow,  1  should  require  that  the  laity  should 
have  the  direction  of  that  gprant,  as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  any  persuasion. 

6255.  Does  not  that  afford  them  a  very  good  ground  for  making 
an  appeal  to  Parliament  to  give  them  a  separate  grant  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  their  flocks,  in  conformity  with  the  religion  ■ 
which  they  esteem  the  true  one? 

That  may  be  a  ground  for  an  appeal,  but  when  I  have  to  decide 
how  that  appeal  should  be  met,  I  can  only  state  that  1  am  opposed, 
in  a  mixed  country,  to  the  system  of  separate  education,  which  would 
teach  a  child  that  he  belongs  to  one  religious  party,  and  is  opposed 
to  another  religious  party,  thereby  handing  down  through  a  whol* 
generation  feelings  of  religious  antipathy  and  party  spirit,  which  are 
the  cause  of  so  much  miscnief.  And  of  all  the  countries  on  earth  in 
which  such  a  system  should  not  be  tried,  Ireland  is  the  country  into 
which  it  ought  last  to  be  admitted. 

5£56.  It  would  be  a  natural  feelings  would  not  it,  on  the  part  of 
membra  of  the  Established  Church,  to  look  upon  the  clergy  in  the 
light  of  directors  of  their  flocks  in  such  matters? 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  do  not  know 
how  far  members  of  the  Established  Church  would  be  willing  to 
concede  that  the  clergy  are  to  be  the  sole  directors  of  the  education 
of  their  flocks.  As  a  Catholic  layman,  I  should  not  hold  that 
doctrine,  as  regards  my  own  Church,  although  I  know  it  is  held  by 
many  Catholic  clergymen  and  members  of  my  own  persuasion. 

5258.  Such  a  grant  would  establish  a  separate  system  of  educa- 
tion^ and  the  result  would  be,  as  you  think,  as  the  youths  grew  up 
in  life,  an  increase  of  alienation,  or  perhaps  exasperation,  of  feeling 
towards  each  other  ? 

I  even  go  so  far  as  this :  I  think  the  feeling  which  results  from 
children  being  educated  in  different  schools,  on  account  of  the  re- 
ligious differences  of  their  parents,  is  most  mischievous.  Looking  to 
the  permanence  of  the  impressions  received  in  childhood,  it  is  a 
great  evil  to  say  to  a  child,  you  go  to  that  school  because  you  are 
a  Roman  Catholic,  or  you  go  there  because  you  are  a  Protestant. 

5259.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  which  establishes  a  separation 
on  the  grounds  of  religion  at  a  giren  hour  of  the  day,  sending  a 
portion  of  the  attendants  upon  the  school  away  from  the  religious 
instruction  which  others  remain  to  receive,  is  not  as  likely  to  pro- 
mote such  feelings  as  their  being  educated  in  diflerent  schools  ? 

No ;  because  that  is  as  inevitable  as  your  Lordship  going  to 
church  and  my  going  to  chapel.  You  cannot  teach  all  religions 
from  one  book. 
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5311.  Lord  Bishop  of  dsory.']  Are  vou  aware  that  it  has  been 
declared  at  Thurles,  and  embodied  in  tne  statutes,  that  the  system 
which  prevails  in  England,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  obtain  funds 
for  carrying  on  their  schools  from  the  State,  is  in  all  respects  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  exists  in  Ireland  ? 

I  believe  something  of  that  kind  is  in  the  statutes  of  Tharles. 

5312.  Do  you  assent  to  that? 

I  consider  that  the  system  could  not  be  established  in  Ireland ;  I 
think  in  that  country  it  is  far  from  a   suitable  system. 

5313.  Do  you  know  that  the  Bishops  go  on  to  say  that  this  is 
their  right,  as  well  as  that  of  their  co-religionists  in  England,  and 
that  they  claim  it  for  themselves? 

Yes,  tbat  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  in  the  statutes  of 
Thurles,  which  I  consider  not  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  prudent 
view  of  what  is  practicable  in  the  country.  I  do  not  conform  to 
the  opinions  of  the  synod  of  Thurles,  in  reference  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges  or  the  national  system.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
authority  of  my  Church  m  maters  of  doctrine  ;  but  with  regard  to 
those  two  systems,  knowing  a  good  deal  about  them,  I  think  those 
regulations  were  framed  under  a  misapprehension. 

5314.  Yiscount  Hutchinson,']  Though  they  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  authority  of  your  Church  ? 

Yes. 

5315.  Chairman,']  Do  those  statutes  contain  any  recommendations 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  have  not  been 
attempted  to  be  acted  on  ? 

At  the  close  or  the  paragraph  upon  the  national  system,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  set  right,  the  four 
Archbishops  are  charged  to  communicate  to  the  ruling  authority 
the  views  of  the  Prelates.  I  was  in  office  for  18  months  and 
upwards,  and  never  heard  of  any  step  being  taken  in  conformity 
with  that  direction." 

In  addition  to  these  Roman  Catholic  opinions  we  next 
give  in  evidence  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Whately  : — 

''HSl.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  throw  out  by  which  you 
think  that  the  scruples  of  Protestants  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  the  other,  could  be  met  ? 

I  certainly  think  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  separate  grants, 
which  is  what  a  very  large  portion  of  both  parties  are  calling  out 
for,  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous,  and  would  ulti- 
mately give  dissatisfaction  to  both  parties ;  and,  as  for  any  other 
modification,  I  do  not  understand  distinctly  what  it  is  that  any  one 
would  wish  for  short  of  that ;  if  they  wish  for  a  system  strictly 
confined  to  secular  instruction  in  the  schools  during  school-hours, 
and  that  any  patron,  he  being  willing  to  receive  ati  the  children  who 
choose  to  apply  for  such  secular  instruction,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
give  religious  instruction  separately  out  of  school-hours  to  those 
children,  and  those  only,  who  choose  to  receive  it,  that  is  just  what 
any  patron  of  a  frchoolmay  do,  now,  and  always  was  at  liberty  to  do ; 
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but  if  it  be  desired  that  the  patron  of  each  school  is  to  enforce  upon 
all  the  children  attending  the  school  whatever  religious  instruction 
he  thinks  fit  to  give  either  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  that  amounts 
to  a  system  of  separate  grants,  which  I  conceive  is  fraught  with 
danger.*' 

"  1435.  Lord  Monteagie  of  Brandon.]  Do  not  yon  consider  that 
if  a  concession  were  made  upon  the  one  side,  namely,  separate 
grants  for  schools  more  or  less  of  a  Protestant  character,  it  would 
be  a  little  inconsistent  if  there  were  not  to  be  grants  also  made  for 
schools  that  were  more  or  less  exclusively  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
character  ? 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  and  I  believe  it  was  thought  difficult  by 
the  Legislature  22  years  ago,  to  carry  on  a  system  of  grants  to  Protes* 
tant  schools  without  makmg  any  allowance  to  Schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patronage.  But  I  think  it  would  be  doubly  difficult  now, 
after  the  principle  has  been  acknowledged  (be  it  right  or  wrong) 
that  the  mass  of  the  population,  to  whatever  religious  persuasion 
they  may  belong,  have  a  right  to  have  education  placed  within  the 
reach  of  their  children  in  the  principles  of  elementary  knowledge, 
without  any  violence  being  done  to  their  religious  scruples. 

1436.  What  effect,  in  your  Orace's  judgment,  would  be  produced 
upon  the  present  national  system,  founded  as  it  was,  according  to 
the  desire  of  its  framers,  upon  the  principle  of  being  a  system  ac- 
ceptable to  both  religious  denominations,  by  the  establishment  on 
its  flanks  of  Protestant  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  on  the  other,  both  supported  by  the  State ;  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  common  system  which  stood  between 
them? 

I  think  that  the  patrons  of  the  existing  schools,  of  both  descrip- 
tions,  would  be  eagerly  and  discontentedly  craving  for  being  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  new  schools. 

1437.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  system  that  would  either  lead  to 
animosity,  contest  and  discontent,  or  else  to  the  establishment  of 
two  separate  and  distinct  systems  of  education,  the  one  Protestant 
and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  ? 

I  think  it  would  lead  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 
There  would  at  first  be  a  ^eat  deal  of  animosity,  heart-burning  and 
disturbance  ;  and  then  at  last  a  concession  would  be  made  avowedly 
to  animosity  and  angry  complaint,  which  would  just  be  considered 
as  the  kind  of  concession  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
myself  both  concur  in  thinking  the  very  last  that  should  be  made, 
the  yielding  of  an  important  principle  to  clamour." 

We  have  adduced  this  very  important  evidence,  as  it  proves 
that  the  opinions  recorded  bj  the  Commissioners  of  181:^, 
and  the  sentiments  so  powerfully  expressed  by  Dr.  Doyle, 
are  still  the  convictions  of  those  who  can  look  to  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  who  can  see  that  in  the  onion  of  all  religions 
of  her  people  consists  the  best  security  for  her  prosperity. 

Mr.  Formby  parades  opinions  given  in  the  year  1837,  upon 
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the  working  of  the  National  System,  before  the  Ck>inmittee  of 
that  year ;  but  he  avoids   any  reference  to  the  various  ReparU 
issued  since  by  the  National  Board  ;   he  re-pablishes  his  book 
during  the   sitting  of  the  Committee  of  1854  ;  he  does  not 
wait  for  its  evidence,  because  it  strikes  down,  and  he  roust 
have  known  it  would  strike  down,  every  frail  proof  he  bad  giv- 
en of  the  dislike  of  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholics  to  the  system; 
he  does  uot  write,  "  I  have  misunderstood,  as  many  an  English 
observer  of  Ireland  before  me  has  misunderstood,  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  people,''  but  he  inserts  a  note  in  this  se- 
cond edition,  which  states  that  he  alone  is  acoountable  for  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  pamphlet ;  but  Archbishop  Culten 
introduced  him  to  the  schools,   TAe  Tabled  published  his  im- 
pressions-^would  it  dare  to  do  so  if  the  "  Priest  of  the  Diooese 
of  Birmingham''  had  not  been  backed  by  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Cullen?  would  it  h^ve  dared  to  print  them  if  the  introduction 
had  not  been  considered  an  imprimatur  P 
The  system,  say  the  Protestant  opponents,  is  unscriptural;  it  is 
'']lationali8tic,"saytheBoman  Catholics:  can  theynot  teach  their 
religions  fully,  during  the  hours  of  separate  instruction?  Can 
they  not  give  this  instruction  as  often  as  they  please ;  and  is  a 
system  rationalistic  which  sanctions  this  course,  and  which,  by 
this  course,  enables  the  scholars  to  comprehend  the  eternal 
wisdom,and  power,  and  the  ineffable  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
as  proclaimed  in  all  the  wondrous  wonders,  which  their  secular 
combined  studies  display  before  their  opening  minds.     Let  the 
children  of  each  faith  oe  made  firm  believers  in  its  truths, by  their 
own  peculiar  pastors;   let  every  dogma  that  churchmen  ever 
deemed  of  importance  be  indoctrinated  at  the  hours  of  separate 
instruction, — but,  when  the  children  come  together  at  the  times 
of  combined  teaching,  then  let  us  adopt  the  principle  asserted 
by  Dean  Meyler,  when  he  said  that  the  best  secular  knowledge 
should  be  imparted,  without  reference  to  the  creed  of  the 
teacher, — '*  I  would  rather  have  astronomy  taught  by  a  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  than  by  the  eminent  Catholic  professor  in  the  National 
Board  in  DubUn."    Let  the  pastor  teach  his  faith  to  his  flock, 
and  be  as  zealous  in  the  teaching,  as  the  lay  professor  is  active 
in  imparting  his  science;  and  then, if  the  bov  marvels  at  the  glo- 
ries of  the  heavens, with  all  their  wonders  of  the  day  and  night ; 
if  he  feels  his  heart  elevated,and  his  mind  enlarged  by  the  power 
of  that  beauteous  thing,  the  fancy,  which  genius  clothes  in 
words,  to  witch  and  charm  the  world,  and  which  we  call  poetry 
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and  eloquence ;  or  if  he  pause  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
deep,*  and  subtilely  wrought  experiment  in  Chemistry,  or 
Mechanics.,  he  will,  in  aU  these,  see  but  developments  of  that 
Omnipotent  Wisdom  of  which  they  are  the  ever-proclaiming 
evidences. 

We  have,  at  considerable  length,  but  not  at  a  length  beyond 
the  importance,  the  vital  importance,  of  the  subject,  endea* 
Toured  to  place, without  leaning  in  the  statement  to  any  side,  the 
opinions  held  by  the  various  parties  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  National  Education;  and  we  have  done  so,  finding,  from  com- 
munications with  many  correspondents,  that  whilst  the  English 
people  were  ignorant  of  the  great  points  in  our  Educational 
system,  the  Irish  people  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  systems 
pursued  in  England,  an  ignorance  in  which  but  too  many  of 
those  examined  before  the  Committee  shared.  We  do  not 
venture  to  push  our  opinions  of  what  is  suitable  for  England 
upon  thepeople  of  England ;  but  we  must  protest  against  au 
English  Wesleyan  like  Mr,  Heald,  or  a  "  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Birmingham,'^  like  Mr  Formby,  presuming  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  system  of  education  suited  to  the  Irish  Nation. 

But  whence  has  all  this  disputing  and  dissension  arisen  ?— 
from  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  combination  in  religious  in- 
struction amongst  the  pupils.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  a 
deplorable  error;  and  the  whole  anxiety  which  at  present 
oppresses  every  man  who  longs  to  see  Lord  Stanley's  plan 
carried  out,  is  caused  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  the 
Aoman  Catholics  will  not  read  books  of  a  religioua  nature 
prohibited  by  their  church.  With  the  common  truths  of 
Christianity,  in  which  we  all  agree,  the  ordinary  reading  books 
of  the  Board  are  fully  imbued.  Mr.  Blackburne's  evidence 
^  upon  this  point  is  plain  : — 

"  979.  Lord  MorUeagle  of  Brandon.]  Independently  of  the '  Scrip- 
ture  Extracts/  with  respect  to  which  you  have  been  examined,  are 
there  not  most  valuable  and  extensive  extracts  from  Scripture  in  the 
ordinary  reading  books,  to  which  no  objection  at  all  has  ever  been 
made? 

Just  so  ;  there  are. 

980.  In  that  respect  alone  (not  exoloding  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  more  important  benefits  derived  from  the  more  complete  study 
of  the  Scriptures),  do  you  not  conceive,  comparing  the  state  of 
these  schools  with  that  of  the  antecedent  schools  which  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  that  great  practical  benefit  has  been  ef- 
fected,  justifying  the  principle  of  combined  religious  and  secular 
education  ? 
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I  think  those  are  invalaable  books,  and  a  coarse  of  iosiractioa  in 
them  must  produce  salutary  conseqaenoes.** 

So  far  the  evideace  is  satisfactory,  bat  here,  we  contend^ 
combined  religious  instmction  should  cease,  and  for  a  reason 
broadly  and  plainly,  and  as  we  take  it,  very  honesUy  stated  by 
Dean  Meyler : — 

'*  2135.  Lord  Monieagle  of  Brandon.]  Taking  the  Irish  peasant 
in  general,  has  he  much  time  and  opportunitv  for  reading  anj  books  ? 

He  has  not ;  if  they  have  time  to  read  the  practicju  explanatioD 
of  the  Sacraments,  &c.  &c.,  it  is  as  much  as  thej  can  do.  More- 
over, it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholic  feels 
himself  in  an  entirely  different  position  from  the  individuals  of  all 
other  creeds  or  Churches,  for  the  Catholic  believes  that  the  meining 
or  sense  of  the  Scripture  has  been,  as  well  as  the  Scripture  itself, 
deposited  with  the  Church,  and  that,  consequently,  he  has  no  need 
of  Scripture  investigations  like  the  individuals  of  other  Churches, 
who  are,  comparatively,  left  to  themselves.  The  Catholic  has  only 
to  hear  and  to  know  the  teaching'  and  doctrines  of  his  Church,  and 
which  is  deposited  in  his  Catechisms,  and  communicated  through 
teaching ;  still,  such  Roman  Catholics  as  desire  the  consolation  of 
reading  and  studying  the  very  words  themselves  of  Scripture  are 
not  prevented ;  they  are  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  yet, 
after  air,  as  the  Catholic  believes  that  he  has  the  meanii^  of  the 
Word  from  the  same  spirit  that  dictated  the  Word  itself,  he  is  un- 
justly reproached  when  he  does  not  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  I  will 
add,  it  will  be  even  a  vain  attempt  to  make  what  is  called  Scripturt 
readers  of  such  believers." 

On  this  evidence  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 
experience  of  years  has  proved  its  foundation. 

But  what,  it  may  be  fairly  demanded  is  to  be  done  to  re- 
concile  all  parties.  On  one  side  is  the  Bishop  of  Ossory^s  plan, 
on  the  other  the  exclusive  Protestant,  and  on  another  the 
equally  exclnsive  Boman  Catholic  party.  Our  suggestion, 
from  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  evidence  would  be,  that  the 
entire  body  of  rules  should  be  remodelled,  and  rendered  plain 
and  simple;  that  all  books  should  be  excluded  from  the  schools, 
during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction,  save  those  known  as 
the  ordinary  class  books ;  that  the  Chrutian  Evidences,  both 
editions  of  The  Scriptwre  Le^savis,  and  the  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry  should  not  be  read  save  during  separate  religious  in- 
struction; that  an  increased  corps  of  a//  classes  of  Inspectors 
siiould  be  appointed ;  that  higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to 
the  Masters,  who  would  thus  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
public  who  trained  them ;  that  an  increased  number  of  District 
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Model  Schools  should  be  erected,  and  the  entire  number  of 
schools  now  non-vested  should  be  changed  into  vested, — none 
bat  vested  schools  to  be  for  the  future  recognized,  but  all 
patrons  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  schools,  ou 
repaying  the  money  advanced  for  building  by  the  Board,  should 
ike  rules  of  ike  Board  be  hereafter  changed,  and  the  patrons 
be  unwilling  to  continue  in  connexion  with  it,  after  these 
changes  should  be  made. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  attention  of  tlie 
Committee  was  not  more  fully  directed  to  an  examination  of 
the  internal  and  administrative  departments  of  the  Board  and  of 
its  officers.  Not  that  we  have  reason  to  suppose  anything  is 
wrong  in  these  branches;  but,  the  space  of  23  years  is  more  than 
sufficiently  long  to  render  such  an  examination  as  we  suggest 
advisable  in  any  case  of  any  Board  ever  yet  formed. 

If  a  system  founded  on  these  fair  principles,  and  giving,  at 
the  same  time^  the  fullest  power  to  the  pastor  of  the  children 
of  any  religion  who  might  be  pupils  in  the  school  the  perfect 
right  of  securing  their  attendance  on  as  many  days  in  each 
week,  and  at  such  fixed  hours  as  he  might  think  proper 
to  appoint  for  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  his  flock,none 
could  complain,  provided  that  fhs  time  appointed  for  religious 
instruction  was  such  as  to  allow  the  children  not  less  than  four 
hours  each  day  for  combined  secular  instruction. 

We  have  no  crotchets  or  fancies  of  our  own  to  serve  in 
advancing  these  suggestions.  We  believe  our  plan  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  would,  we  think, 
meet  the  wishes  of  all,  save  those  of  the  O'SuUivan  or  Formby 
party  of  impracticables. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  the  whole  number  of  schools  should 
be  vested,  and  the  patrons  rendered  secure  in  the  future  pos- 
session of  them.  On  this  point.  Bishop  Denvir,and  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  are  clearly  and  expressly  with  us.  Dr.  Denvir's  evidence 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  8726.  Earl  o£  Harrowbv.']  What  is  the  ground  of  objection  that 
ia  entertained  to  vesting  schools  in  the  Commissioners  ? 

The  objection  is  this :  suppose  that  a  Catholic  patron  builds  a 
school  with  money  collected  or  supplied  by  himself,  and  that  he  vests 
the  school  in  the  Commissioners.  In  tiroes  past  many  changes  of 
governments  have  taken  place  in  Ireland ;  some  of  them  adverse  to 
national  education,  and  some  of  them  favourable  to  it.  If  the 
Catholic  patron,  above  supposed,  had  vested  his  school  in  the  Com- 
78 
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missioners ;  and  if  a  eoTemment  advene  to  the  present  national 
system  abolished  it,  or  forced  a  system  of  religious  instruction  into 
the  school  of  which  he  disapproved,  he  would  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  children  from  the  school  on  which  he  expended  his  own 
money  or  that  collected  by  him  ;  then,  on  withdrawing  the  children 
from  this  school,  where  was  he  to  place  them  ?  The  Commissioners 
had  possession  of  the  school,  and  it  being  theirs  bv  law,  they  would 
retain  it ;  so  that  the  Catholic  patron  would  be  ooliged  to  take  the 
children  to  be  taught  into  the  chapel,  if  there  were  one,  or  to  have 
them  taught  under  a  hedge,  as  they  were  taueht  in  old   times. 

8727.  The  objection  felt  is,  that  there  would  be,  under  the  system 
of  transfer  to  the  Commissioners,  less  security  that  within  the  walls 
of  the  school  a  system  should  be  pursued  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  feelings  and  consciences  or  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  origmal 
contributors  to  the  building? 

Certainly. 

6728.  Does  any  objection  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
vested  schools  there  is  the  necessity  of  making  provision  that  the 
pastors  of  all  religious  persuasions  should  have  the  use  of  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction? 

In  vested  schools  1  conceive  that  the  pastors  have  the  right  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own  flocks,  apart  from 
the  others. 

8729.  Does  the  objection  arise  partly  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  vested  schools  access  for  such  purposes  would  be  secured  ? 

No,  that  was  not  the  ground  of  objection. 

8730.  Lord  Beaumont,']  It  aro^  entirely  from  the  fear  of  a  change 
of  the  system? 

A  fear  of  a  change  of  the  system,  and  of  losing  the  schools  at  some 
time  or  other." 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Blackburne  : — 

'*  1051.  Lord  FingiUl,']  Are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  vested 
schools  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  non-vested 
schools  ? 

I  believa  so. 

1052.  Do  not  you  consider  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  there 
were  more  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  ? 

I  should  think  so.  They  have  more  control  over  them,  and  I 
think  there  is  mure  securitv  for  their  eood  management. 

1053.  Do  not  vou  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ^srelish  towards  the 
vesting  of  schools  is  caused  by  the  uncertainty  which  for  some  years 
has  hung  over  the  system  of  national  education  ? 

I  think  so.  1  think  the  schism  with  respect  to  it  has  greatly 
prevented  the  increase  of  the  number  oi'  vested  schools." 

Having  placed  the  opinions  of  men  of  so  great  position  in 
their  respective  spheres  before  the  reader,  we  here  insert  a 
summary  of  vested  and  non-vested  schools  as  they  stood  for 
the  half-year  ending  March  31st,  1853 : — 
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We  here  close  our  case  for  the  continaance  of  the  National 
System  on  a  plan  such  as  honest  Irishmen  of  all  religions 
may  support.  We  regret  that  those  tables  of  united  vested 
schools  are  not  more  numerous^  but  that  in  many  places  the 
schools,  vested  or  nonvested,  must  be  exclusively  Boman 
Catholic  in  attendance  is  a  circumstance  arising  from  the  fact, 
that  in  these  places  there  are  no  Protestants  to  attend  them. 
But  the  whole  bearing  of  this  question  has  been  thus  ably 
and  briefly  stated  by  Mr.  Cross  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  by  tbe  Committee  to  state,  as  a 
conclusion  to  my  examination,  that  I  have  frankly  admitted  in  the 
course  of  it,  that  the  national  svstem  of  education  as  a  united  system 
has  failed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  various  causes  of  that 
failure  I  have  stated  with  honesty  and  candour.  I  lament  that  such 
has  been  the  result.  I  cannot  forget,  however,  and  J  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  remember  it,  that  the  great  and  primary  object,  as  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  national  system  of  education,  as  laid  down  in  the  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Stanley,  was  to  educate  the  children  of 
tbe  poor  of  Ireland  of  all  religious  persuasions  upon  a  plan  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  which  would  preserve  inviolate, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  difficulties,  tbe 
sacred  rights  of  conscience.  The  national  system  of  education,  I 
boldly  assert,  has  not  failed  in  effecting  that  noble  purpose  ;  it  has 
succeeded  triumphantly,  especially  when  your  Lordships  consider, 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  20  years ;  that  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  clergy  of  various  religious  denomi  • 
nations  ;  and  that  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of  prejudice  and 
misconception  has  prevailed,  and  continues  to  exist,  with  regard  to 
its  objects  and  principles,  amongst  a  great  number  of  the  roost  in- 
telligent people  of  the  community.  There  is  one  remarkable  fact 
which  I  am  desirous  of  impressing  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  ;  it  is  this,  that  no  case  of  actual  proselytism  has  been 
proved  during  that  Ion?  period  ;  that  no  religious  zealot,  no  matter 
to  what  Church  he  might  belong,  has  dared  to  violate,  or  could  do  so 
with  impunity,  the  impartial  and  tolerant  principle  of  the  national 
system,  which  respects  alike  and  protects  from  interference  the  re* 
ifgious  faith  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  possible 
that  changes  may  be  devised  in  the  national  system  of  education,  by 
v^  hich  it  may  be  improved  in  its  administration,  and  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  The  Commissioners  may  not  (in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Committee)  have  always  exercised  a  sound  judgment, 
or  been  sufficiently*  firm  ;  and  that  their  officers  may  have  committed 
errors  in  carrying  out  parts  of  the  system  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
confided  to  them.  But  this  I  confidently  affirm,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  evinced  the  strongest  desire  to  administer  the  system  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  meet  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  who  have  been,  and  still 
are,  unfortunately,  opposed  to  it.  1  stated  deliberately,  on  a  formv 
day,  that  if  any  safe  or  just  arrangement  could  be  made  in  order  to 
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remove  those  objectionsy  without  abandoning  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  non»compulnan,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  object  to  ac- 
complish, and  the  result  would  be  a  happy  one  for  the  nation  at 
laree  ;  but,  my  Lords,  any  change  which  touches  the  comprehensive 
basis  upon  which  the  national  system  rests  will  produce  disastrous 
results.  If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  it  in  any  of  its  essential 
parts,  or  to  encroach  on  its  original  principles,  the  whole  edifice 
will  crumble  to  pieces.  If  any  party  in  the  State  succeed  in  sub- 
verting  the  system,  they  will  destroy  a  noble  work,  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  labouring  to  build  up  and  complete  during  a 
period  of  23  years,  in  the  midst  of  greater  difficulties  than  any 
general  system  of  education  for  the  poor  ever  encountered  in  Ireland 
or  in  any  other  countrv.  I  trust,  my  Lords,  I  have  not  gone  beyond 
the  limits  within  whicn  I  ou^ht  to  have  confined  myself  as  an  humble 
witness,  by  expressing  my  individual  opinions  so  strongly  on  the 
great  question  now  placed  in  your  hands — opinions  not  hastily  formed, 
but  the  result  of  much  thought  and  g^eat  experience." 

That  the  Protestant  Clergy  have  checked  this  movementy 
just  as  the  ultra  Romau  Catholic  party  would  check  it  now,  is 
admitted :  but  is  the  government  blameless  ?  Clergymen 
who  have  supported  the  National  System  have  been  uicknamed 
"  Whatelyites,''  and  have  been  accused  of  sacrificing  their 
Protestantism  to,  and  compromising  their  faith  by,  joining  the 
Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  in  adopting  the  National 
System,  and  placing  their  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Board.  Yet  how  have  these2men  been  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  They  were  welcome,  doubtless,  at  the  Castle ;  they 
were  received  graciously  at  the  Levee ;  and  whilst  their  breth- 
ren sneered  at  them,  whilst  perhaps  their  Bishop  frowned,  they 
knew  that  in  supporting  theNational  System,they  were  support- 
ing  a  government  measure.  But  when  livings  were  to  be  disposed 
of ;  when  patronage  was  to  be  dispensed,  all  was  for  those  who 
had  opposed,  and  had  bitterly  opposed,  the  establishment 
of  National  schools;  and  when  aColonial  Bishoprick  was  ever  in 
the  gift  of  the  Goverument,it  was  hawked  through  the  ministersr 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  offered  to  those  who,  on  platform  and 
in  pulpit,  by  word  and  pen  had  been  the  bold,  never  ceasing, 
factious  denouncers  of  the  Irish  Board  of  National  Education. 
By  a  strange  infatuation,  Dr.  O'SuUivan  has  convinced  him- 
self that,  as  he  told  the  Committee,  "  some  of  the  clergy  have 
suffered,  what  would  not  improperly  be  called  martrydom,  for 
their  fideUty  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Education."  The 
Doctor's  statentent,  coupled  with  theyac*^*,  proves  that  martyr- 
dom is  not  all  pain — and  shows  that  there  are  occasions  when 
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men  would  be  very  willing  to  cry  with  Mawworm,  "  I  likes  to 
be  despised/'  The  Qovernment  whichy  tyrannically  and  cruelly, 
gives  livings  and  patronage  to  the  opposers  of  its  most 
important  measures  is  but  carrying  out  the  old  governmental 
principle^  upon  which  statesmen  in  Ireland  have  so  frequently 
acted^  and  proves  that  it  is  '^  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed  ;** 
wiser  for  a  viceroy  to  adopt  the  principles  of  a  newly-established 
chapman  who  gains  the  custom  of  fresh  buyers  by  dealing 
with  them  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  with  those  who  stood 
by  him  in  the  days  when  support  was  salvation.  Thus  treated 
the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  of  separatists 
have  grown  firm  and  bold^  and  they  now  press  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  will  make  men  hate  aud  fear  each  other, 
until  distrust  will  become  so  unbounded  that  none  can  say 
what  religious  gathering  may  not  end  as  that  of  Newtowu- 
Limavady;  what  outrage  by  drunken  ruffians  may  not 
produce  unchristian  scenes  like  those  witnessed  at  Trillick. 
Whether  the  future  of  Ireland  is  to  be  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  blessed  with  all  the  advantages  which  crown  the  efforts  of 
an  educated,  united  people,  or  whether  she  is  to  be  crushed  by 
such  ghastly  horrors  as  afflict  the  lands  where  civil  strife  and 
sectarian  rage  madden  men  to  crimes,  at  the  record  of  which 
the  historian  pauses  in  wonder  and  regret  that  amongst  the 
professing  followers  of  a  law  of  love,  and  in  the  assumed 
service  of  that  law.  Faith  seemed  dead  and  Charity  unknown, 
rests  in  the  wisdom  of  that  Parliament  which  will  assemble 
whilst  this  page  is  before  the  reader.  Most  ardently  do  wc 
hope  that  the  National  System  will  be  established  on  a  sure  and 
firm  basis  of  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  education; 
and  one  which  will  secure  the  confidence  of  all  parties  worthy 
of  consideration  :  there  is  no  plainer,  or  better  expressed  tmth 
in  this  important  Report  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
than  that  sentiment  which  Mr.  MK^reedy  proclaimed  when  he 
said — "  The  confidence  of  a  people  is  a  grand,  an  imperial 
object  to  attain ;  a  thing  of  regal  worth,  cheap  at  almost  any 
cost,  except  the  cost  of  principle — the  sacrifice  of  the  just  and 
right ;  and  to  secure  which,  therefore,  we  should  not  higgle 
about  the  terms,  in  the  spirit  of  petty  traffickers,  as  to  the  more 
or  less  of  some  grains  or  scruples,  but  at  once  bid  Uberally 
and  generously." 

If  ever,  in  Ireland,  a  time  was  suited  for  this  experiment 
it  is  tlie  present.    The  agitators  who  in  older  days  clung  to 
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O'Connell  in  his  overwhelming  career  have  passed  away ;  the 
penny  tricksters,  the  political  blacklegs  who,  in  this  day, 
wlien  seeking  the  support  of  a  constituency  pledge  soal  and 
honor,  annihilating  all  that  makes  the  dignity  of  manhood,  to 
gain  the  votes  of  a  faction,  and  to  gratify  an  ignorant,  thought- 
less hood-winked  rabble,  and  then  sell  honor,  and  barter  truth, 
forgetting  all  pledges,  to  gratify  themselves,  have  disgusted 
even  such  constituencies  as  returned  them.  With  all  the 
evidences  of  usefulness  before  us,  as  furnished  by  the  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  ;  with  the  absence  of  outward  disturbing 
elements,  with  every  opportunity  within  our  power  of  adoption, 
with  all  these  circumstances  favorable  to  the  full  developement 
of  the  National  System  of  Education  we  repeat  Mr.  M'Creedy's 
opinion — ''  The  confidence  of  a  people  is  a  grand  and  im- 
perial object  to  attain ;  a  thing  of  regal  worth,  cheap  at  almost 
any  cost,  except  the  cost  of  principle— the  sacrifice  of  the 
just  and  right ;  and  to  secure  which,  therefore,  we  should 
not  higgle  about  the  terms,  in  the  spirit  of  petty  traffickers,  as 
to  the  more  or  less  of  some  grains  or  scruples,  but  at  once 
bid  liberally  and  generously. 

If  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  M'Creedy  be  adopted 
by  those  high  in  official  position  at  the  Board ;  if  they  dare 
to  do  those  things  proved  necessary  before  the  Committee, 
how  noble  a  future  would  these  schools  open  for  Ireland  I 
Faction  baffled  and  bigotry  crushed ;  ignorance  dispelled  and 
learning  advancing ;  uo  rivalry  save  that  mental  emulation 
which  is  to  the  intellect  as  the  exercise  of  the  gymnasium  to 
the  body,  strengthening  and  salutary  ;  the  youth  of  every 
creed  growing  in  friendship,  because  in  the  fellowship,  of 
those  of  other  faiths,  whilst  the  pastor  of  each  would  have 
full,  free,  and  certain  means  of  instructing  his  flock  in  religious 
duty;  and  the  youth  of  each  faith,  by  measuring  mind  with  mind 
amongst  their  coevals  in  the  hours  of  secular  instruction, 
would  discover  that  widely  as  Protestant,  and  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  may  differ  in  religious  convic- 
tions, yet  that  in  genius  and  in  intellect  all  are  equal,  save  when 
God  makes  some  richer  in  those  gifts  than  others  whom  he 
less  favors. 

And  this  association  would  not  destroy  the  emuUtion  by 
which  the  irksomeness  of  study  is  made  supportable  to  the 
young  scholar.  These  schools  would  open  to  all  religions  an 
arena  most  noble  and  worthy  of  the  Nation;  an  arena  where 
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M'isdora  would  preside ;  an  arena  the  prize  of  which  would 
be  more  glorious  than  the  laurel  of  the  warrior,  higher  than 
that  wreath  with  which  the  grateful  city  honors  its  benefactor ; 
but  above  all  these,  and  grander  and  holier  is  the  prize  of 
him  who  is  victor  in  this  arena — the  conquered  city  may  be 
leaguered  and  may  fall  before  the  power  of  the  enemy — and 
the  victor  of  to*day  may  become  the  vanquished  of  to-morrow ; 
the  edifices  which  the  civic  favorite  raised  may  sink  before 
the  tempest  or  the  fire,  column  and  effigy  may  decay,  fortress 
and  citadel  may  fall,  and  all  that  we  fondly  called  eternal  may 
crumble  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  Time's  unswerving 
pace,  but  against  the  prize  of  this  arena,  not  time,  not  war, 
not  all  the  mightiest  power  of  most  potent  monarch  can 
prevail,  blessed  and  blessing  it  is  above  them  all,  and  shines 
in  glory  and  in  radiance  on  all,  for  the  prize  is  that  hope  of 
the  scholar,  that  dream  of  the  sage,  that  luring  witchery 
which  wins  the  mind,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  men  turn  old 
while  life  is  young — the  prize  is  Knowledge.  Knowledge 
such  as  the  Christian  may  possess ;  knowledge  rendering  the 
youth  9f  Ireland  fitted  for  something  nobler  than  to  be  the 
puppets  of  fools  and  knaves ;  knowledge  which  will  rouse  the 
future  men  of  Ireland  from  that  apathy,  or  from  that  mis- 
employed zeal  which  have  been  the  curses  of  past  generations, 
— to  afford  this  kiiowledge  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  watch 
carefully  its  working  and  its  extension  is  the  duty  of  any 
Corporation  caUing  itself  "  Commissioners  of  Nation^ 
Education  in  Ireland/' 

These  schools  can  only  be  successful  in  the  future,  through 
the  full  and  honest  support  of  the  Legislature.  If  they  are 
not  proved  to  be  the  otUy  institutions  of  an  educational  nature 
aided  by  Government,  the  Government  will  be  but  deceivers  of 
the  country,  and  will  enact,  in  a  lesser,  but  more  mischievous 
degree,  the  principle  of  patronage  to  the  opposers  of  the  sys- 
tem so  frequently  adopted,  and  to  which  we  have  already  refer 
red.  If  the  separate  schools  be  admitted  into  a  participation  of 
the  grant,  twenty-two  years  of  active  and  earnest  working  of  the 
National  system  will  be  rendered  nugatory.  But  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  country  shall  not  be  afflicted  by  the  horrible 
results  of  this  separate  system.  Remembering  what  the  state  of 
National  and  popular  education  was,  and  recalling  what  it  is,  we 
may  appeal  to  our  rulers,inthe  noble  words  of  Milton, — "  What 
should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all  this  flowery  crop  of 
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knowledge  and  new  light  sprang  np  and  yet  springing  dailj 
in  this  city  ?  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  twenty  engrossers 
over  it,  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our  minds  again,  when  we 
shall  know  nothing  bat  what  is  measured  to  us  by  their  bushel  ? 
Believe  it,  lords  and  commons  I  they  who  counsel  ye  to  such 
a  suppressing  do  as  good  as  bid  ye  suppress  yourselves.  Ye 
cannot  make  us  now  less  capable,  less  knowing,  less  eagerly 
pursuing  the  truth,  unless  ye  first  make  yourselves,  that  made 
us  so,  less  the  founders  of  our  true  liberty.  We  can  grow  igno- 
rant again,  brutish,  formal,  and  slavish,  as  ye  found  us ;  but 
you  then  must  first  become  that  which  ye  cannot  be,  oppres- 
sive, arbitrary  and  tyrannous,  as  they  were  from  whom  ye 
have  freed  us.*' 


In  our  next  number  we  shall  present,  in  the  second  paper  of 
this  series,  a  full  history  of  those  important  institutions.  The 
Factory  Schools,  gathered  from  books,  and  from  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  Establishments* 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  docaments  are  extracted  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commisnuners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  from  the  year  1834 
to  1845,  Vol.  I.  We  reprint  them  here,  as  they  are  the  most  important 
of  those  referred  to  in  the  coarse  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee.     The  chief  paper  is  Lord  Stanley's  letter. 

LETTER  OF  THE  EIGHT   HON.   E.  G.  STANLEY, 

Chief  Secretary  to  Hia  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Irieh  Office,  London,  October,  I83T. 

Mt  LoRD^His  Majesty's  Government  having  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  constitute  a  Board 
for  the  superintendence  of  a  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  Parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrangement,  as  to 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  in  the  present  year,  as  an  experiment  of 
the  probable  success  of  the  proposed  system,  I  am  directed  by  his 
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Excellency  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  it  ia  his  intentioo.  with 
your  consent,  to  constitute  you  the  President  of  the  New  Board. 
And  I  have  it  further  in  command  to  lay  before  your  Grace  the 
motives  of  the  Government  in  constituting  this  Board,  the  powers 
which  it  is  intended  to  confer  upon  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners,  in  1812,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  this  description,  to  superintend  a  system  of  Education, 
from  which  should  be  banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselyti&m, 
and  which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  The  Government  of 
the  day  imagined  that  they  had  found  a  superintending  body,  acting 
upon  a  system  such  as  was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distri- 
bution of  the  National  Grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kil dare-street 
Society.  His  Majesty's  present  Government  are  of  opinion,  that 
no  private  Society,  deriving  a  part,  howeyer  small,  of  their  an. 
nuaf  income  from  private  sources,  and  only  made  the  channel  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct 
responsibility,  could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish  the 
ena  proposed ;  and  while  they  do  full  justice  to  the  liberal  views 
with  which  that  Society  was  originally  instituted,  as  well  as  to  the 
fairness  with  which  they  have,  m  most  instances,  endeavoured  to 
carry  their  views  into  effect,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calculated  to  defeat  its 
avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved  that  it  has. 
The  determination  to  enforce  in  all  their  Schools  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly  taken 
with  the  purest  motives  ;  with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  religious 
with  moral  and  literary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  wounding  the  peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect,  by  catechetical 
instruction,  or  comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
controversy  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to  which  in  any  system  intended 
for  general  diffusion  throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils 
must  necessarily  belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle  ; 
and  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment, by  children,  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church,  which 
denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  articles  of  religious  belief. 

Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society  prospered  and 
extended  its  operations  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature, 
this  vital  defect  began  to  be  noticed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
began  to  exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success,  against  a  system 
to  which  they  were  in  principle  opposed,  and  which  they  feared  might 
lead  in  its  results  to  proselytisni,even  although  no  such  object  were 
contempl^ed  by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose,  founded 
on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  system  could  not 
become  one  of  National  Education. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  1824 — *25,  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  objection  taken,  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  Teachers 
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in  everj  school,  one  Protestunt,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 
to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children  : 
and  the^  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by 
both  persuasions.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were 
impracticable ;  and  in  1828,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  were  referred  the  various  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  recommended  a  system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afford, 
if  possible,  a  combined  literary,  and  a  separate  religious  education, 
and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views  of  the 
religious  persuasions  which  divide  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a 
system  of  X^ational  Education  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 
For  the  success  of  the  Undertaking,  much  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Board ;  and  upon  the 
security  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  that  while  the  interests  of 
religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  core  should  be 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that  a  portion  of 
the  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal  character, 
and  of  exalted  station  in  the  Church  ;  for  the  latter,  that  it  should 
consist  in  part  of  persons  professing  different  religious  opinions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  that  the  Board  should 
exercise  a  complete  control  over  the  yarious  schools  which  may  be 
erected  under  its  auspices,  or  which,  having  been  already  established, 
may  hereafter  place  themselves  under  its  management,  and  submit  to 
its  regulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid  will  be  ad- 
missible from  Christians  of  all  denominations  ;  but  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different 
creeds,  and  as  much  must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident 
Clergy,  the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar  favor  upon 
applications  proceeding  either  from, 

1st.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Clersy  of  the  Parish  or, 

2nd.   One  of  the  Clergymen,  and  a  certain  numoer  of  Parishioners, 
professing  the  opposite  creed  ;  or, 

Srd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

Whete  the  application  proceeds  exclusively  from  Protestants,  or 
exclusively  from  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Board 
to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  absence  of 
any  names  of  the  persuasion  which  does  not  appear. 

The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid,  whether  granted  or 
refused,  with  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  and  annually  submit  to 
Parliament  a  Report  of  their  proceedings. 

They  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed 
from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the 
public  will  be  dependent. 

They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  following  objects 
are  not  locally  provided  for : — 

1st.  A  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house 
and  furniture. 

2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the  Master,  not  less  than      pounds. 
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3rd.  A  sum  safficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at 
half-price,  and  books  of  separate  religions  instruction  at  prime 
cost. 

4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from  the  Commissioners  for  building 
a  school-house,  it  is  required  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
estimated  expense  be  subscribed,  a  site  for  building,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them,  and  the 
school  house,  when  finished,  to  be  Tested  in  them. 

They  will  require  that  the  Schools  be  kept  open  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only  -,  and 
that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  children,  as  may 
be  approved  of  by  the  Clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions. 

They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  Clergy  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  either 
before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be 
used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  literary,  or  separate 
religious  instruction  ;  none  to  be  employed  in  the  first,  except  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter,  but  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  the  persuasion  of  those  for 
whom  thev  are  intended. 

They  will  require  that  a  Register  shall  be  kept  in  the  Schools, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  each 
child  on  Divine  worship  on  Sundays. 

They  will,  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into  the  state  of  each  School,  and  re- 
port their  observations  to  the  Board. 

They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid,  the 
appointment  of  their  own  Teacher,  subject  to  the  following  restric- 
tions and  regulations  : 

1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  suspended  or  removed 
altogether,  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners;  who  shall, 
however,  record  their  reasons. 

2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  Model 
School,  to  be  established  in  Dublin, 

N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  apply  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools  already 
established,  who  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners, 
nor  of  such  as  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint,  before  the 
proposed  Model  School  may  come  into  full  operation. 

Srd.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of 
general  fitness  for  the  situation,  from  the  Board,  or  the  persons 
employed  by  them  to  conduct  the  Model  School 

The  Board  will  be  intrusted  with  the  absolute  control  over  the 
funds  which  may  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  which  they  shall 
apply  to  the  following  purposes  : — 

Ist.  Granting  aid  for  the  erection  of  Schools,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions hereinbefore  specified. 
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2nd.  Paying  Inspectors  for  visiting  and  reporting  upon  schools. 
3rd.  Oratuitips  to  Teachers  of  schools  conducted  under  the  Rules 

laid  down,  not  exceding  pounds  each. 

4th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  Model   School    in  Dublin, 

and  training  Teachers  for  countrjr  schools. 
5th.   Editing  and  printing  such  books  of  moral  and  literary  edu- 
cation as  may   oe  approved  of  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and 
supplying  Ihem  and  school  necesiaries,  at  not  lower  than^  half- 
price. 
I  nave  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  in  view,  and  the  principal  regulations  by  which  they  think  those 
objects  ma^  be  most  effectually  promoted  ;  and  1  am  directed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  express  His  Excellency's  earnest  wish  that 
the  one  and  the  other  may  be  found  such  as  to  procure  for  the 
Board  the  sanction  of  your  Grace's  name,  and  the  beneiit  of  your 
Grace's  attendance. 

A  full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Board  to  make  such 
regulations  upon  matters  of  detail,  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
these  Instructions,  as  they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Legislature. 
Parliament  has  already  placed  at  his  Excellency's  disposal  a  sum 
which  may  be  available  even  in  the  course  o:  the  present  year ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Board  can  be  formed,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that 
no  time  should  be  lost,  with  a  view  to  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing 
year,  in  enabling  such  schools,  already  estabUshed,  as  are  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  conditions  imposed,  to  put  in  their  claims  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance ;  and  in  receiving  applications  from  parties 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature, 
in  founding  new  schools  under  your  regulations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Tour  Grace's  most  obedient  Servant, 

E.  G.  Stahl£t. 
To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
&c.  &c. 


ThefoUotDxng  Document^  explanatory  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
Conditions^  which  have  been  misunderstood,  having  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  as  containing  their  views 
of  them,  has  received  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  His 
ifafesty*s  Government. 

As  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  Education  committed  to  the  Com- 
missioners, to  be  by  them  carried  into  effect,  have,  as  it  appears, 
been  misunderstood,  the  Commissioners  beg  to  submit  to  Govern- 
ment, the  sense  in  which  they  have  understood  and  acted  upon,  the 
instructions  g^ven  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  the  Government  may  confirm  them  in  their  mode  of  procedure 
where  they  are  right,  and  correct  them  where  they  are  wrong. 

I.  In  giving  a  control  to  individual  members  of  the  Board,  over 
Books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religious  instruction  of  different 
denominations  of  pupils,   the  Board  do  not  understand  ihat  it  was 
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the  intention  of  Hia  M^estj'a  QoTemment  either  to  claisn  for 
themselves,  or  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners,  anj  control  over  the 
use  of  the  Sacred  Seriptores^or  over  the  standards  of  the  Eatablished 
Churches  of  Ireland^r  of  Scotland — or  of  theBoman  Catholic 
Church;  but  only  over  books  composed  by  private  authors ;  and  that 
the  control  over  these  isreouired  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  introduction  of  books  of  injurious  tendency. 

II.  The  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  is  imperative  upon  them 
to  edit  all  Books  used  in  the  schools  receiving  grants  from  them  ; 
but  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sanction  such  Books  as  may  previously 
be  in  use  in  schools,  in  behalf  of  which  applications  are  made ;  or 
such  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and  oondactors  of 
schools,  provided  that  they  find  nothing  objectionable  in  them. 
Under  this  view  of  the  duty  asbigned  to  them»  they  require  a  list  of 
the  Books  used  in  the  schools  which  they  are  requested  to  aid,  and 
have  already  frequently  sanctioned  the  school-books  issued  by  the 
Kildare-place  Society — and  also,  after  certain  alterations,  the  S4%ool 
books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.  The  Board  wish  to 
remark,  that  they  have  never  conceived  it  would  he  expedient  to 
render  the  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative. 

III.  The  Board  understand  that  the  control  over  teachers  of 
schools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  Local  Patrons  and  Ccmdoctors ; 
and  that  the  power  required  by  the  Qovemment  to  be  conceded  to 
the  Board,  of  fining  and  dismissing  TeacfaerSf  is  to  be  exercised  only 
in  case  of  such  Local  Patrons  and  Conduotors,  after  receiving  grants, 
seeking  to  protect  Teachers  in  violating  the  rules  of  the  Board ; 
or  retaining  Teachers  fotmd,  on  trial,  to  be  incompetent. 

IV.  The  Board  understand  that  Uiey  are  to  require  a  permanent 
submission  to  its  regulations,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  grants 
ha?e  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school-bouses,  to  be  vested 
in  trustees,  according  to  the  directions  of  Government ;  and  that  in 
schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as  salaries  for 
the  Teachers,  &c.y  they  are  to  require  submission  to  their  re^gulations 
only  during  the  period  for  which  grants  are  made. 

V .  By  encouraging  the  Pastors  of  different  dien'ominations  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks,  out  of 
school  hours,  the  Board  understand,  merely  affording  to  such 
Pastors  facihty  of  access  to  the  nupils  at  the  times  specified,  and 
not  employing  or  remunerating  them.  And  they  understand  that 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what 
denomination  they  respectively  belong — ^the  Board  taking  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter. 

y  I.  The  Board  understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Local  Patrons  and  Conductors  of  Schoob ; 
the  power  vested  in  the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see 
that,  at  least,  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose ; 
they  also  understand,  that  the  religious  instruction  given  may,  or 
may  not,  be  in  the  school-room  ;  the  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to 
the  Pastors  of  the  children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them 
to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school-room, 
if  they  see  fit. 
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VII.  The  Board  nnderstaod  that  they  are  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  exercise  control  over  the  nae  of  the  school-rooms  on  Sundays, 
that  control  beii^  left  to  the  Local  Conductors  of  the  school ;  but 
that  if  any  use  be  made  of  them,  tending  to  contention  and  well- 
founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent  for  the 
Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil. 

The  Board  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  do  not  regard  these 
observations  as  altering  or  modifying,  in  any  degree,  the  original 
instructions  communicated  to  them  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Letter, 
of  October,  1831 ;  they  offer  them  as  containing  views  which  they 
have  always  entertained  of  their  instructions,  and  upon  which  they 
have  uniformly  acted  since  the  commencement  of  their  labours. 
By   desire  of  the  Commissioners, 

Thomas  F.  Kellt,  Secretary, 


Four  Propositions  submitted  by  the  General  S^nod  of  Ulster 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Commissioners' 

Rxf  OLTBD  : — 

Istly.  That  the  Ministers  and  people  of  this  churcK,  tcri^Aou/ /^ 
neceuary  concurrence  of  the  nuituters  or  members  of  any  other  churchy 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid 
to  schools,  by  a  statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the 
schools,  accompanied  with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them  ;  but 
in  this  proposition  recognising  the  right  of  the  Board  to  consider 
the  regulations,  and  to  decide  accordingly. 

2ndiy.  That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  of 

Ektrons  and  managers  of  schools,  to  set  apart  for  reading  the 
oly  Scriptures  a  convenient  and  sufficient  p9rtion  of  the  stated 
school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some  other  whom  the 
parents  ma^  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the  reading. 

Srdly.  That  all  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  shall  so 
direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period  ap- 
pointed, but  that  no  compulsion  whatever  be  employed  to  induce 
others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the  reading. 

4thly.  That  every  use  of  school-rooms  be  vested  in  the  Local 
Patrons  or  Committees,  subject  in  case  of  abuse  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Board.  

Extract  of  the  Board's  Minute  thereon,  dated  August  26,  1833. 

The  Commissioners  having  considered  the  propositions  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  thus  submitted  to  them,  are  of  opinion  that  these 
propositions  do  not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  system  of  Education*  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  His 

*  The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
will  further  explain  the  previous  views  of  the'  Commissioners  on  the  sub- 
stance of  these  propositions  i^ 

Education  Office,  July  25,1833. 
Sib, 

I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  your 
letter  of  the  IGth  instant,  in  which  you  desire  to  know  whether  aid  can 
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Excellencj  the  Lord  Lieutenant  haTing  wproved  thereof,  thej  viU 
receive  applications  from  the  patrons  of  schools  in  conformitj 
thereto,  ana  gprant  aid,  upon  having  such  queries  as  thej  shall  deem 
necessary  to  put,  satisfactorilj  answered.* 

T.  F.  Kxu.T,  Secretary. 

he  extended  hy  them  towards  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school,  the 
husiness  of  which  you  state  to  he  conducted  in  the  following  maoner, 
namely,  that  it  opens  at  ten  a'clock  and  closes  at  three ;  that  the  attentioo 
of  the  pupils,  until  two  each  day,  is  confined  to  the  usual  literary  edu- 
cation ;  that  the  books  used  by  the  children  are  those  formerly  supplied 
by  the  Kildare^place  Society ;  that  the  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading 
and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  such  pupils  as  are  advaooed 
to  an  Old  and  New  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to 
join  in  such  an  exercise ;  that  those  who  are  not  so  advanced,  or  who 
are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  maj  either 
pursue  the  usual  routine  of  business  of  the  school,  or  retire  if  they  please^ 
and  that  Saturday  is  employed  in  directing  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  not  entered  a  Scripture  class,  to  what  they  m^  have  h€ai  doing 
during  the  week,  and  in  catechising  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioners  having  considered  your  letter, 
desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting  school 
appear  to  them  to  agree  in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are 
governed.  The  rule  that  the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day, 
except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  with  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, provided  that  such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their 
parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  conttnae  in  the  school,  and  that 
all  others  do  then  retire  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  exercises  on  Saturday, 
it  also  is  compatible  with  their  rules,  provided  that  those  children  only 
shall  attend  upon  that  day  whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  join  in 
reading  or  receiving  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  so  that  an 
opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for  all  others  to  receive  such  religioos 
instruction,  at  that  time,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  for 
them.  As  you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  marie 
the  progress  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the  circumstance  and 
capacity  of  the  children  may  require,  the  Commissioners  desire  me 
to  observe,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  only  at  the  time  specifically  appomted  for  that 
purpose ;  and  that  children  whose  parents  do  not  lUrect  them  to  be 
present  at  it,  should  previously  retire.  The  Commissioners  having  thus 
explained  their  views,  and  anticipating  that  you  will  conform  to  them, 
direct  me  to  signify  their  readiness  to  make  a  grant  towards  the  support 
of  the  Temple  Meeting.house  school  on  your  returning  the  paper  which 
I  herewith  transmit,  properly  filled  and  signed. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  F.  Kbllt,  Seeretttry. 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  will  be  found  the  regulations 
and  directions  to  be  attended  to  in  making  application  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  aid,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  them,  in  coofor- 
mity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  documents,  wbich 
reguUtions  and  directions  were  laid  before  Government,  and  approved, 
previously  to  their  being  issued. 


Art.  VI.— the  CENSUS,  PART  III.  v.  THE  DUBLIN 
HOSPITALS. 

1.  The    Census    of  Ireland  for  the  Tear  1851.     Part  IIL 

Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease.  Presented  to  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 
Dublin :  Alexander  Thorn.  1854. 

2.  Report  from   the  Select  Committee  on  Dublin  Hospitals  ; 

Together  taith  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.  Ordered, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  39th  June, 
1854. 

3.  The  Irish  Quarterly  Review.    Vol.  IV.  No.  15,  Art.  The 

Dublin  Hospitals,  and  the  Blunders  of  the  Census. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Irish  Quarterly  Eevikw, 
we  printed  a  paper  commenting  upon  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Hospitals  of 
Dublin,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  paper  corrected  and  exposed 
some  very  serious  and  mischievous  blunders,  appearing  in  that 
p(;rtion  of  the  Irish  Census  of  1851,  entitled.  Report  on  the 
Status  of  Disease, 

It  would  seem  that  in  adopting  this  course  we  have  caused 
some  parties  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  three  Dub- 
lin Newspapers — The  Evening  Pockety  The  Daily  Express, 
and  The  General  Advertiser,  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  vio- 
lent abuse,  proving  tlieir  complete  qualification  for  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  given  to 
the  readers  in  a  form  of  literary  composition  worthy  of  one  of 
that  class  of  literary  mercenary  hacks  described  by  Macaulay,as 
"  venal  and  licentious  scribblers  with  just  sufficient  talent  to 
clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bellman." 
Because  we  wrote,as  all  writers  in  Reviews,  without  our  name  ap- 

E ended  to  our  contribution,  we  were  called  anonymous  scribblers; 
ecause  we  exposed  the  absurd  figures  relating  to  Hospital 
accommodation  in  Dublin,  we  were  called  slanderers;  because, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  we  gave  just 
merit  to  Doctor  Corrigan,  we  were  called  his  *'  fulsome  be- 
slaverer,"  his  "  thoroughly  unscrupulous  panegyrist ;"  and 
The  General  Advertiser,  after  inserting  its  version,  either  ori- 
74 
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ginal  or  supplied  to  it,  exceeds  them  all  by  advising  its  con- 
temporaries to  *'  denoiiDoe''  us.* 

We  should  not  refer  to  these  journals  at  all,  but  that  their 
abuse,  and  threats,  and  general  tone  of  Donnjbrook  heroics 
seem  all  formed  upon  some  preconcerted  plan,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  readers  tliat  we  had  written  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
Surgeon  Wilde — the  gentleman  under  whose  inspection,  or 
direction,  the  portion  of  the  Census  under  notice  Was  compiled. 
We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Wilde,  we  have  passed  no  opinion 
upon  him ;  he  maj  be  a  Crampton  or  a  Dulcamara  for  anj 
thing  we  know  or  care ;  nay  more,  we  give  him  credit  for 
being  all  his  most  earnest  friends  can  claim  for  him,  but  if 
he,  in  addition  to  the  newspapers  named  above,  were  to  tell 
us  that  the  figures  of  the  Census,  which  we  are  about  to 
correct,  need  no  corrections,  we  should  still  eiposethe  errors,  well 
knowing  that  the  more  impudent  and  offensive  the  iteration  of 
o<HTectness  the  more  likely  that  the  error  was,  to  their  knowledge, 
senous. 

Neither  for  fear  or  favor  shall  we  ever,  in  these  pages,  per- 
mit errors  injurious  to  the  people  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unexposed.  We  detest  the  cliquish  system  which  exists 
amongst  the  poor  coteries  of  those  who,  in  Dublin,  call  them- 
selves literary  men ;  two-penny-half-penny  clubs  where  book- 
sellers, and  newspaper  editors,  and  paper  dealers  all  bepraise 
each  other,t  and  produce  such  wretched  ^representatives  of 
literature,  with  minds  so  warped  from  justice  and  truth,  and 
indeed  from  common  sense,  as  his  who  wrote,  in  Tie  General 
Advertiser,  that  even  if  our  proofs  of  blunders  in  the  Ceiuus 
were  complete,  he  questioned  ^'tHB  judiciousness,  ths  lus- 

TICB  OF   PA&ADINO   THE   BERORS   OF  A    GRAVfi  PUBUC   DOCD- 

MBNT  tN  THIS  MANNER.''  Why  its  gravity,  coupled  with  its 
errors,  are  the  very  points  which  forced,  and  which  force  us  to 
the  exposure.  Are  we  to  permit  these  ridiculous,  shamefully 
incorrect  returns  of  Hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin  to  stand 
as  recorded  facts,  silencing,  when  quoted,  the  advocate  of  the 
Hospital  Grants  ?  Are  we,  because  these  three  writers,  or 
whoever  supplied  them  with  information,  demand  it,  to  permit 

*  An  exceM  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  this  Scotch  pet  of  the  Incanibered 
Estates  Court,  reminding  us  of  Voosden^s  Scotchman,  who,after  drinking 
the  Whiskey,  tries  to  "  swaUy  the  jug." 

t  For  an  account  of  DubUn  Literary  cliques,  see  Irish  Qvartkelt 
Retibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  Art.  *'  Literature  and  Poetry  in  IielaBd.** 
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the  poor  of  Dublin  to  be  deprived  of  Hospital  aid  through 
bhinders  in  a  "^ve  public  document;"  are  we  to  do  this 
because  some  ftnend  of  these  parties  may  be  accountable  ? 
We  think  that  Surgeon  Wilde,  a  resident  Dublin  Physician, 
is  accountable  for  the  figures  as  they  stand,  and  he  is  account- 
able for  not  having  explained  their  errors  to  the  Committee, 
because  every  error  which  we  shall  now  detect ;  every  blunder 
in  all  its  aosurdity  and  in  all  its  mischievous,  disastrous 
effect,  was,  as  we  have  heard,  on  good  authority, 
fully  explained  to  him,  in  writing  and  verbally,  before 
his  examination  by  the  Committee.  He  was  examined, 
be  explained  nothing,  corrected  none  of  the  false  figures, — 
he,  as  was  said,  "  mystified  the  members/*  The  Hospital 
Grants  might  be  imperilled  by  his  silence,  but  he  was 
silent  because  he  would  not  expose  the  blunders  of  the 
Census  for  which  he  was  accountable ;  he  left  the  room,  and 
the  case  then  stood,  The  Status  of  Disease  v*  The  Dublin 
Hospitals,  Perish  the  Hospitals,  but  live  the  Census;  he 
may  have  thought  thus,  and  may  have  held  the  opinion,  in 
common  with  his  ipartizan,  or  with  whoever  incited  that  par- 
tizan,  and  may  have  questioned  **  t\it  judiciousness^  the  justice 
of  parading  the  errors  of  a  grave  public  document  in  this 
manner."  We,  however,  do  not  hold  these  opinions;  we 
shall  not  be  tunied  from  our  course  by  slanderous  imputations, 
or  by  vulgar  abuse :  as  for  protestations  of  correctness  made 
by  those  interested  in  the  assumed  accuracy  of  the  Census^ 
with  us  they  weigh  nothing ;  we  remember  that  the  prince 
of  impostors,  Mahomet,  commences  that  tissue  of  lies,  blun- 
ders, and  errors — The  Koran,  with  the  protestation — '*  There 
is  no  falsehood  in  this  Book." 

Our  objection  to  the  returns  of  the  Census^  so  far  as  Dublin 
is  concerned,  are  two-fold — first,  that  available  Hospital  accom- 
modation is  most  absurdly  overstated  ;  second,  that  the  figures 
of  the  sick  in  Dublin  are  most  blunderingly  understated.  To 
these,  and  to  these  two  points  only  shall  we  direct  attention, 
as  in  a  former  paper  the  history  of  the  foundation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Hospitals  was  sketched  at  sufficient  length.*  We 
turn  to  this  subject  of  Hospital  accommodation  now,  as  the 
question  of  Grants  or  their  withdrawal  will  be  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  approaching  session,  and  although  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  a  continu- 

•  See  Vol.  IV.  No.  15,  p.  635. 
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ai)ce  of  the  annual  Grants,  to  the  amount  £16,000,  exdasiTC 
of  such  sum  as  may  be  voted  to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
yet  whilst  these  blunders  of  the  Census  remain  on  record, 
backed  by  the  friends  of  those  responsible,  whether  at  the  in- 
stigation or  contrary  to  the  desire  of  these  parties — it    befits 
every  man  in  our  position  to  place  accurate  information  before 
those  who  may  be  driven,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  defend 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  from  the  arguments  which  may 
be  urged  against  it,  as   furnished  by  the  Slalus  of  Disease. 
IVue,  the   Select    Committee  reported  that   "The   City   of 
Dublin  is  in  a  position  peculiar  to  itself,  as   compared  with 
other  towns  of  the  empire.     It  is  a  metropolis  for  the   poor 
but  not  for  the  rich.    The   value  of  its  property  has,  within 
the  last  14  years,  decreased,  while  local   taxation,  population, 
and  pauperism  have  increased.     It   has   been  shown  that  the 
ability  of  Dublin  to  support  charitable  institutions  is  less  than 
it  was  when  the  Commissioners  reported  in    1H42.     Almost 
every  witness  has  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  to  preserve  the   Hospitals  in  an  efficient  state, 
either  by  voluntary  subscription  or  local  taxation  ;  a  withdrawal 
of  the  grant   would,   therefore,  have   the  effect  of  entirely 
closing  some,  and  of  impairing  materially  the  efficiency  of  all 
these  valuable  institutions  ;"  but,  although  the  Committee  re- 
ported thus,  their  recommendation  would  be  useless  if,  be- 
cause it  is  a  grave  public  document,  we  refrained   from  cor- 
recting  the  blunders  of  the  Census,  thus  exposing  the  supporters 
of  the  Grants   to  the  certainty  of  being  silenced  by  any  op 
posing    member   who  might   argue, — "  How  can  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  continuance    of  these  Grants,  when, 
by  the  figures  of  the  Census,  a  grave  public  document,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of   a  Dubhn   Surgeon,  and  who 
was   examined    by  the  Committee,  I  find  that    Dublin  has 
available    Hospital    accommodation    to  the  extent  of  1,616 
beds;  whilst  only  1,053  were   sick  in    Hospital,  and   only 
676  sick  in  their  own  homes  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851?'* 
If  any  member  please  he  is  quite   warranted  by  the  Census 
in  arguing  thus.     And  what  answer  can  be  given  to    these 
arguments,  how  can  the  recommendations  embodied   by  the 
Committee  in  their  Report  be  supported? — Simply  by  declaring, 
and  proving,  that  the  returns  of  Hospital  accommodation, — 
as  given  in  the  portion  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  are  false  ; 
false  too,  though  prepared  under  the   direction   of  one  who 
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has  been,  according  to  his  own  evidence*  educated  entirely 
in  Dublin  ;  was  a  resident  pupil  of  Steevens'  Hospital — and 
jet  gave  an  inaccurate  report  even  in  respect  of  this  institution  ; 
who  is  a  Surgeon  resident  in  Dublin ;  wlio  is  a  resident  of 
Dubhn  for  twenty  years ;  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons ;  who  has  written  of  some  of  the  Great  Con- 
tinental Hospitals ;  who  was  a  Census  Commissioner  for 
Ireland  in  1841,  and  who  thinks  he  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland ;  this  is  Surgeon 
Wilde's  own  account  of  himself,  as  given  at  pages  17S,  and 
174  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  we  are  forced  to 
write  this  paper  in  continuation  of  our  last,  because,  backed 
by  all  the  authority  which  this  ruU  of  qualifications  can  give,  his 
friends  have  attempted  to  contradict  our  statements  impugn- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  Census,  Part  III. 

It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  all  our  exposures 
of  these  blunders  are  founded  upon,  and  the  necessity  for  them 
arises  from,  the  statements  contained  in  the  following  passage, 
at  page  100,  of  that  Part  IIL  of  the  Census  now  before 
us: — 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the 
population,  the  proportions  have  been  made  upon  the  number 
of  beds  actually  available,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  upon  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  and 
not  upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings,  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accommodation 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  their  incomes 
could  at  the  moment  support. 

With  this  passage  in  mind,  we  beg  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  tabic,  from  the  Report  on  the  Status  of 
Disease,  and  corrected  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Dublin  Hospitals,  and  from 
our  own  inquiries  :  — 
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This  table  gives  a  total  of  1,616  in  the  figares  of  the  Cemui, 
and  if  from  this  the  deductions  marked  be  taken^it  gives  a  correct 
total  of  1,102,  and  leaves  a  difference  of  514  between  the  calcu- 
lations.  From  this  same  table  it  will  appear  that  in  this  ^' grave 
pubiie  document/'  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  I^eilow 
of  the  fioyal  CoUejge  of  Surgeons,  resident  these  20  years  in 
Dublin,  and  believing  that  he  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland,  no  less  than  18  ridiculously 
patent  blunders  appear;  appear  too  in  a  table  referring  to  In- 
atitutions  under  Surgeon  Wilde's  own  cognizance,  one  error 
indeed  occurring  in  the  return  for  his  own  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital.* 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  blunders  in  the  above 
inserted  table  is  that  which  introduces  into  the  list  of  Hospital 
accommodation,  open  to  the  poor  of  Dublin,  the  Boyal  Hospital 
and  Infirmary,  at  Kilmainham,  an  institution  reserved  solely 
for  tiie  reception  and  use  of  the  military,  and  into  which  a  sici 
civilian  never  enters ;  and  this  swelled  the  leturn  of  Hospital 
accommodation  by  42  beds;  and  the  blunder  appeared  in  a 
''grave  public  document"  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a 
resident  Dublin  surgeon,  who  ''  thinks  he  has  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland.'' 

The  second  blunder  consists  in  inserting  amongst  the 
Hospitals,  affording  accommodation  to  the  poor  of  DubUn,  the 
Mauon  de  SaniS,  George's-Flace.  This  is  an  Institution 
intended  for  the  relief  of  those  who  cannot  afford  i/opay  the 
ordinary  rent  of  lodgings,  during  sickness,  c^  the  various 
expenses  of  doctors^  nurses,  medicine,  and  other  incidental 
charges.  To  call  this  estabUshment  an  Hospital  open  to  the 
poor  of  Dublin  is  an  absurdity ;  it  is  meant  for  thos^  who  can 
pay  iot  accommodation,  and  Morrison's,  or  the  Bilton  Hotel 
mi^t,  with  fully  as  much  reason,  be  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
Hospitals,  because  sick  wealthy  peoole  occasionally  reside  in 
those,  under  the  attendance  of  Dublin  physiciai)s.  Anybody 
who  pleases  to  consult  Thames  Mreetory,  for  the  year  1H54, 
will  find,  at  page  797^  the  following  accurate  description  of 
this  establishment : — ''  This  Institution  is  conducted  after  the 
plan  of  the  MaUan  de  Sanle  at  Paris.  Its  object  is  to  afford 
an  asylum  to  respectable  persons,  who,  when  iU,  are  unable  to 


•  See  **  Mioutes  of  Evidence,"  Appendix,  No.  15,  p.  350. 
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command  the  services  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  Hereihey 
can  have  c<mf<yrtable  accommodation  and  professional  otiendaMe^ 
for  a  fixed  weekly  payment,  in  advance  J" 

This  blunder  gives  a  false  return  of  accommodation  amount- 
log  to  20  beds^  and  despite  even  the  evidence  of  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Institution,  the  blunder  occurs  in  a  return  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a  resident  Dublin  surgeon,  who  thinks 
he  has  *'  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Institutions  in 
Ireland." 

The  next  most  astonishing  blunder^  is  that  which  gives  the 
Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drnmcondra,  as  containing  accom- 
modation for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin,  to  the  amount  of  56 
beds;  but  what  is  the  fact? — that  since  the  year  1H48,  this 
Hospital  has  been  closed  as  a  charitable  Institation,  and  is 
used  as  an  Hospital,  by  Surgeon  Elliot,  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  suffering  under  bodily  deformities,  and  who  support 
themselves  whilst  under  treatment,  and  during  the  same  period, 
pay  two  shillings  per  week  towards  the  expenses  of  washing, 
and  other  such  matters.     That  is,  Surgeon  Elliot  having 
devoted  his  attention  to  bodily  deformities,  has  most  humanefy 
resolved  to  extend  his  aid  to  those,  who  might  be  too  poor  to 
obtain  his  assistance  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  yet  not  so  poor 
as  to   require  the  common   Hospital  relief :  he  found  that 
this  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  after  a  very  embarrassing 
attempt  at  usefulness  as    a  Fever  Hospital,  was  closed  in 
1848,  and  he  obtained  possession  of  it  at  a  fixed  rent;  he 
open^  it  for  country  and  town  patients,  who  might  need  his 
assistance  and  advice,  and  he  admitted  them,  and  gave  them, 
and  still  gives  them,  his  assistance  and  advice — gratis,  upon 
condition  that  they  support,  that  is  feed,  themselves,  and  pay, 
in  addition,  two  shillings  each  per  week  towards  the  funds  of 
the  Hospital.     In  fact  tliis  Institution  is  very  mucli  like  the 
Maison  de  Sante,  with  this  diil'erence,  that  the  sum  charged 
per  week  is  less,  as  the  expenses  of  the  patients  are  generally 
lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  establishment.     From 
the  manner  in  which  these  returns  are  made,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  these  establishments  into  the  list  of  Hospitals, 
aflbrding relief  to  the  poor  of  Dublin, one  would  not  be  surprized 
to  find  the  Shelburue  and  Imperial  Hotels  included  in  the  same 
table  with  the  North  and  South  DuWin  Union  Workhouses, 
as  affording  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  city;  they  do  relieve  those 
who  want  food  and  lodging — but  who  are  uble  to  pay  for  both. 
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just  as  thtMaisan  de  &i»^/^andDr.  Elliot's  institution  atDrum- 
condra,  offer  aid  to  those  who  require  it,  and  can  pay  for  it.  We 
should  also  add,  that  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  Select 
Committee,  at  page  826 — this  Whitworth  Hospital,  Drum- 
condra,  is  stated  to  be  "  a  small  hospital  for  cases  of  deformity;  has 
no  funds  from  any  public  sources/'  Yet  this  is  the  Hospital, 
which  the  Census,  The  Daily  Express,  The  Evening  Packet, 
and  The  General  Advertiser,  declare  to  have  contained  poor 
patients,  on  the  80th  of  March,  1851  ;  this  is  the  blander; 
giving  an  accommodation  of  36  beds  to  the  poor  of  Dublin, 
and  this  blunder  appears  in  a  ''grave  public  document,'' 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  resident  Dublin  surgeon, 
who  thinks  he  has  ''a  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical 
Institutions  in  Ireland."  These  are  the  three  Hospitals  included 
amongst  those  affording  accommodation  to  the  sick  poor  of 
Dublin;  and  by  this  blunder  an  excess  of  accommodation 
is  given,  to  swell  the  total  of  real  accommodation,  amounting 
to— 

Tot  The  Maison  de  Sante       20  beds. 

„  The  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drumcondra,      36  beds. 
„  The  Boyal  Hospital  Infirmary,  Kilmainham,         42  beds. 

Blundering  Total  Excess, 98 

Thus  it  appears  that  98  beds  were  stated  to  be  open,  as  avail- 
able  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin,  in  esta- 
blishments not  open  to  them  at  all,  and  this  blunder,  as  mischie- 
vous as  it  is  absurd  and  careless,  appears  in  the  return  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  a  Census  Commissioner  of  1841,  and 
1851,  and  who  believes  himself  to  have  ''a  general  knowledge 
of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland."  *  Blunders  occurring 
too,  in  "a  grave  public  document"  in  which,  as  Surgeon 
Wilde  himself  tells  the  Committee,  in  reply  to  Query  2902, 

a  ''CORRKCT  ACCOUNT  WAS  TAKEN  OF  EVEUY  HOSPITAL  IN 
IKSLAND,   ON  THB  NIGHT  OP  THE   SOtH    OF   MARCH." 

Thus    far  we    have  written  in  exposing  the  blunders  of 
returning  accommodation  in   Hospitals  not  at  all  open  to  the 


•  See  "  Minutes  of  Evidence,"  p.  175.  "Examination  of  Dr.  William 
Bobert  Wilde,  Queries  2876  to  2901. 
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public ;  we  now  chauge  to  an  exposure  of  those  blonden  in 
excessive  returns  of  accommodation  in  the  InsUtutions 
really  open  to  the  sick  poor. 

One  might  expect,  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  few 
of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  would  be  less  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  a  surgeon,  resident  in  Dublin    £0  years,  and 
believing    himself  to    '  have  a  general  knowledge    of   the 
Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland/'    than    the  Westmoreland 
Lock  Hospital.    Every    body  seemed    to  know   somethiiig 
about  it ;   all  seemed  to  desire  that  it  should  be    supported, 
and  that  its  usefulness  should  be  extended — aud  we  might 
suppose  that,  under  the  drcnmstanoes,  the  returns  of  accom- 
modation given  in  the   Census  would   be  correct.       Such 
is  not  the  fact.    The  accommodation  there  given  is  101  beds^ 
and  when  we,  in  the  last  number  of  Thb  Irish  QTiAnB£i.T 
Eevikw,  excepted  to  this  return.  Tie  Eoemng  Paeiel,  Tie 
General  Acherlieer,  and  l%e  Daih/  JEspreu,  most  baisteroud; 
abused  us,  and  declared  that  just  101  beds  were  occupied  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1851.     But  what  is  the  fact,  as  proved 
by  the  admirable  evidence  of  Dr.  Byrne,  the  Senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Hospital,  (Query  326.  p.  21,  of  the  Minutes  <}f  En- 
denee,)  that  in  1851  only  80  beds  were  available;   and  this 
blunder^  gives  an  excess  of  accommodation  of  21  beds  in  an 
Hospital  proved  to  require,  according  to  Surgeon  Tu&ell, 
from  200  to  250  beds ;  yet  this  blunder  of  giving  an  increase 
of  21  beds  more  than  the  Hospital  could  support  occurs  in 
"  a  grave  public  document,''  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  who  believes  that  ''he  has  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland  /' 
and  who,  according  to  his  reply  to  Query  2992,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  existence  of  a  Lock  Hospital  in  Dublin  ''  is  most 
necessary.*' 

The  next  most  extravagant  blunder  of  the  Beparl  on  lie 
SCahts  of  Disease  is  that  which  gives  the  available  beds  in 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  as  120,  when,  in  reality,  it  is 
able  to  support  only  60.  It  has  three  professorships  endowed 
with  salaries  of  £100  per  annum  each ;  these  professorships 
are.  Practice  of  Medicine,  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Materia 
Medica,  and  until  the  Hospital  estate  shall  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting 100  beds,  no  otiier  professorships  can  be  endowed  from 
the  funds — ^and  these  professorships  are  founded  partly  upon 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  will,  and  partly  under  the  Sdum  of  Phyaac 
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Act.  It  was,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  Hos- 
pital perfect  as  a  school,  that  a  Professor  of  Midwifery  and 
one  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  should  be  appointed,  and  as 
Doctor  Montgomery  now  holds  the  former,  and  Dr.  Brady 
the  latter  office  without  salary — we  may  feel  quite 
satisfied  that  Sir  Patrick  Dun^s  Hospital  does  not  support 
120  beds,  as  stated  in  the  Census — it  really  supports,  on  its 
present  income,  according  to  the  JReport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee (page  S55)  no  more  than  60  beds,  being  40  under  the 
number  entitling  the  extra  professors  to  salary,  and  60  under 
the  number  of  beds  returned  by  the  Esport  on  the  Status  <{f 
Disease,  There  is,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  not  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  Dublin,  who  is  not  aware  that  the 
Professorships  we  have  named  are  without  salary,  because  the 
funds  left  by  Sir  P.  Dun  are  not  adequate  to  support  100  beds. 
Dr.  Wilde's  error  isi,  as  regards  the  Hospital,  quite  inexcusable. 

This  is  certainly  a  blunder ;  it  makes  an  Hospital  contain 
just  twice  as  many  beds  as  it  can  support,  and  the  blunder 
t)ccurs  in  a  Eeport  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  a  resident  Surgeon  of  Dublin  for  20  years,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  who  believes  that  he  has 
a  "  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland.'' 

These  are  the  chief  blunders  ofilmCensuSyS^d  notwithstand- 
ing the  protestations  of  its  accuracy,  so  abusively  and  violently 
urged  by  the  three  Newspapers  already  named,  we  feel  that  in 
exposing  the  errors  of  this  ''grave  pubUc  document''  we 
have  adopted  the  only  means  now  left  by  which  the  mischiev- 
ous blunders  of  The  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease  can  be 
rendered  comparativel;^  harmless.  Those  Newspaper  writers, 
who  are  so  ready  in  vituperation,  should  remember  that  how- 
ever much  our  exposure  may  offend  themselves  or  their  friends, 
that  railing  at  us  will  not  correct  the  false  returns ;  and  as  to 
declarations  of  their  belief  in  the  returns,  the  declarations 
matter  nothing — ^such  evidence  is  like  that  to  which  Gibbon 
referred  when  he  wrote — ^''Abu  Bafe  may  say  he  will  be 
witness  for  this  fact,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Eafe.'' 

What,  however,  are  the  broad,  plain  facts  of  this  case  of 
The  Census,  Fart  III.  v.  The  Dublin  Hospitals,  regarding  the 
blundering  returns  of  excess  of  accommodation  ?  The  following 
table  wiU  show  the  case  as  it  really  stands,  and  as  we  have 
proved  it : — 
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£xee«  of  ac. 

Hospitals. 

According  to 
Ceiuiu. 

Corrected  b7 
Hlnutea. 

MgiTeiibj 
Ctaasaa. 

Boyal  Hospital  Infirraarj      . 

42 

none 

42 

Charitable  Infirmary,  JerTU-street 

80 

30 

ao 

Steevens' 

200 

120 

80 

Mercer's        .... 

70 

60 

10 

St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic 
Lock  Hospital 

20 

16 

4 

101 

80 

21 

Meath  .... 

100 

100 

— 

Hardwicke  Fever 

1>0 

120 

— 

Cork-street  Fever 

1-20 

120 

— 

RichmoDd  Surgical 

110 

110 

— 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's 

120 

60 

CO 

Whitworth  Chronic 

82 

82 

— 

Maison  de  Sante   . 

20 

none 

20 

Whitworth,  Drumcondra 

86 

none 

36 

City  of  Dublin     . 

100 

60 

40 

Coombe  Lying-in 

40 

21 

19 

Anglesea  Lying-in 

15 

none 

15 

St.  Vincent's 

100 

— 

100 

Rotunda  Lying-in 

140 

103 

SI 

Total 

• 

1,616 

1,102 

514 

In  weighing  the  full  force  of  these  blunders  the  reader 
should  remember  that  they  appear  in  a  very  "  grave  public 
document ;"  that  they  are  recorded  as  facts  in  a  report  upon 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Dublin 
Hospitals  in  great  part  depends ;  that  all  the  respect  due  to 
the  statements  of  a  *'  grave  public  document''  is  in  this 
instance  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  under  whose  direction  it  was  prepared  is,  upon 
his  own  evidence,  a  resident  Surgeon  of  Dublin  for  20  years, 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  he  was  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Census  of  1841,  and  believes  himself  to  possess  a 
"  general  knowledge  of  the'Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland." 
We  have  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  these  self-stated  qualifica- 
tions of  Surgeon  Wilde,  because  upon  them  the  advocates  of 
the  Report  on  the  Status  of  JDUease  have  rested  a  great  por- 
lion  of  their  attack  on  our  former  paper.  We  do  not  deny 
that  Surgeon  Wild  may  possess  all  the  qualifications  to  which, 
in  his  evidence,  he  lays  so  decided  a  claim — ^but  we  deny 
emphatically  the  correcmess  of  the  returns  regarding  DubUn 
Hospital  accommodation.  We  are  bound,  as  public  writers,  to 
take  this  course,  or   forfeit  that  claim  to   be  the  advocates  of 
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all  good  measures  for  Ireland  which  we  endeavour  to  secure. 
The  Hospitals  must  fali^  or  the  returns  in  the  Report  on  i/ie 
Status  of  Disease  must  be  exposed  in  all  their  open^  shame- 
ful blundering.  We  are  the  more  imperatively  called  upon 
to  make  this  exposure^  because^  in  addition  to  the  force  given 
to  the  returns  by  the  stated  qualifications  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  blunders  appear  in  a  table  to  which  the 
following  passage  is  appended  : — 

*'In  calculating  the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation 
to  the  population,  the  proportions  have  been  made  upon  the 
number  of  beds  actually  available  and  supported  by  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  upon  the  night  of  the  80th  of  March,  1861, 
and  not  upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings, 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accom- 
modation to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  their 
incomes  could  at  the  moment  support.'* 

This  passage  we  tiave  already  quoted,  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
remembered,  because  it  is  the  passage  which  has  forced  us  to 
"parade  the  errors  of  a  grave  public  document" — a  document, 
too,  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioner  told  the  Committee, 
a  "correct  account  was  taken  of  every  Hospital  in  Ireland  on 
the  night  of  the  SOth  of  March  -*'  and  yet,  with  all  our  knowledge 
of  these  blunders,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  their  disastrous 
effect, if  uncontroverted  and  unexposed,  upon  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  the  Hospitals,  three  malignant  slanders  have  been  written 
against  us,  because  we  exposed  the  blunders,  regardless  of  the 
parties  accountable.  If  the  Government  think  it  right  to 
appoint  careless  or  incapable  persons  to  fill  offices  requiring  close 
attention,  and  an  almost  complete  devotion  of  time,  coupled 
with  knowledge  and  rare  power  of  combining  and  condensing 
facts,  doubtless  it  can  do  so ;  but  so  long  as  a  single  error  or 
blunder  injurious  to  any  meritorious  institution  of  this  country 
shall  stand  on  record,  in  the  reports  or  returns  of  the  parties 
so  appointed,  be  the  appointment  what  it  may,  so  long  will  we 
make  known  the  blunders  and  errorsto  our  readers.  Had  Surgeon 
Wilde  taken  advantage  of  the  explanations  given  to  him,  as  we 
have  heard,  before  his  examination;  had  he,  as  he  could  have  done, 
pointed  out  to  theCommittee  the  blunders  in  the  returns  of  Hos- 
pital accommodation,  given  in  the  Beport  on  tie  Status  of  Disease; 
had  he  said  the  Boyal  Hospital  Infirmary  is  not  an  Hosoital  for 
the  poor  of  DubUn,  it  is  entirely  for  the  military— ana  there- 
fore the  return  must  be  reduced  by  42  beds;  had  be  said  Jervis-. 
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Street  Hospital  is  stated  to  support  80  beds,  it  srapports  onlj  50j 
therefore  the  return  mast  be  reduced  by  80  beds;  had  he  said 
Steeveu's  Hospital  is  returned  as  supporting  £00  beds — but  of 
these  only  120  are  open  to  the  poor,  therefore  the  r^urn  must  be 
redaced  by  80  beds;  had  he  said  Mercer's  Hospital  is  returned  at 
70  bedsit  supports  only  60,  therefore  theretum  must  be  reduced 
by  10  beds ;  had  he  said  my  own  Hospital,  St.  Mark's 
Ophthalmic,  is  returned  as  supporting  20  beds,  it  only  support- 
ed 16,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by  4  b«ls  ;  had  he 
said  the  Lock  Hospital  is  returned  as  supporting  101  beds,  it 
only  supported  80,  therefore  the  retuni  must  be  reduced  bj  21 
beds  ;  had  he  said  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  is  returned  as 
supporting  120  beds,  but  it  only  supports  60,  therefore  the 
return  must  be  redaced  by  60  beds ;  bad  he  said  the  Maiso» 
de  Sanle  is  stated  to  support  20  beds,  but  it  is  not  an  Hospital 
for  the  poor  of  Dublin,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced 
by  20  beds ;  had  he  said  the  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drum- 
condra,  is  stated  to  support  86  beds,  but  it  is  not  an  Hospital 
for  the  poor  of  Dublin,  therefore  the  return  must  be  reduced  by 
86  beds ;  had  he  said  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  is  stated  to 
support  1 00  beds,  it  only  supports  60,  therefore  the  retuni 
must  be  reduced  by  40  beds ;  had  he  said  the  Coombe  Lying- 
in  Hospital  is  returned  as  supporting  40  beds,  it  only  supports 
21,  therefore  the  return  must  be  redaced  by  19  beds ;  bad  he 
said  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital  is  stated  to  support  140 
beds,  it  only  supports  103,  therefore  the  return  must  be 
reduced  by  87  beds — and  all  the  reductions  show  an  error  in 
the  returns  of  the  Report  on  the  Status  tfDiteaae,  by  which 
Hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin  is  recorded  to  be  514  beds 
more  than  are  really  supported — had  Su^eon  Wilde  thus  cor- 
rected the  blunders  of  the  Census  we  should  have  had  less  cause 
of  complaint.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  could  have  made 
all  these  corrections  in  his  evidence — all  these  blunders  had,  we 
believe,  been  clearly,  verbally  and  in  writing,  explained  to  him, 
previous  to  his  examination,  yet  whilst  he  claimed  all 
the  respect  due  to  a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  to  a 
resident  of  20  years,  to  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  to  a  Census  Commissioner  of  1841,  to  a 
medical  writer  who  thinks  he  has  '*  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland/'  the  only  reference  made  by 
him  to  the  errors,  the  only  attempt  made  to  explain  them,  is 
contained  in  the  following  passage  of  his  evidence  :^- 
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*'  8929.  How  many  hospitals  are  there  at  present  open  in  Dublin  ; 
will  yon  state  their  names  to  the  Committee  ?>-Jer vis- street  Hospi- 
talf  Steerens*  H^Mpital,  Mercer's  Hospital^  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hosnitali  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital^ 
the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  the  House  of  RecoTery,  Cork-street, 
the  Richmond  Sui^oal  Hospital,  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital,  the 
Whitworth  Chronic  Hospital ;  the  Maison  de  Sante  is  mentioned 
among  the  hospitalSf  but  it  is  a  private  one,  it  receives  no  grant 
whatever;  the  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  Drumcondra,  is  now 
closed,  it  existed  in  1851 ;  the  Coombe  Lying-in-Hospital ;  the  An« 
glesea  Lying-in-Hospital,  which  I  believe  at  present  does  not  receive 
patients ;  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

2&48.  Which  are  the  new  hospitals? — The  Hardwicke  Fever 
Hospital,  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  the  Richmond  Surgical 
Hospital,  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital,  the.  Whitworth  Chronic 
Hospital,  the  Maison  de  Sant6,  which  is  a  private  hospital ;  the 
Whitworth  Fever  Hospital,  at  Drumcondra,  which  no  longer 
exists  ;  the  Coome  Lying-in- Hospital,  the  Anp^lesea  Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  and  St.  Ymcent's  Hospital.  It 
IS  necessary  to  explain,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those  hospitals  were 
established  by  the  Government,  others  by  the  private  means  and 
private  energies  of  individuals." 

There  is  not  one  word  in  this  evidence  explaining  those 
errors.  It  states  "  the  Maison  de  Sante  is  a  private  hospital,'* 
it  was  always  one — it  should  never  have  been  returned  amongst 
the  Hospitals  of  Dublin.  The  evidence  states  that  the  Ang« 
lesea  Hospital  does  not,  the  witness  believes,  now,  May  16, 
1854,  receive  patients — but  it  is  entered  in  the  Census  as 
having  15  patients  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  and  what  is  the 
fact,  as  proved  by  the  returns,  that  it  had  five  patients  in  1854, 
and  that  no  return  of  income  was  made  in  1851,  and  that  it 
is  a  private  institution.  There  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  blunders,  in  the  amount  of  accommodation,  as  given  for 
the  Dublin  public  Hospitals,  in  the  Bepart  on  tie  Status  of 
lyieease — No  such  correction  as  we  have  shown  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  was  bound  to  give.  He  refers  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Whitworth  Hospital,  Drumcondra,  no  longer  exists — bat  it 
exists  just  as  completely  as  when,  in  March,  1851,  it  was  re- 
turned as  having  86  patients ;  a  reference  is  also  made  to 
the  Maison  de  Sante^  as  oeing  a  private  institution,  but  all  the 
other  blunders — ^the  60  beds  of  Dun's,  the  80  of  Jervis-st,  the 
80  of  Steevens',  the  10  of  Mercer's,  the  4  of  Mark's,  the  21  of 
the  Lock,  the  40  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  the  19  of  the  Coombe, 
the  87  of  the  Botunda,  are  silently  passed  over,  and 
we  are  treated  to  such  information  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  following  passage  ; — 
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2929.  Have  tou  prepared  any  statement  to  show  the  amount  of 
hospital  relief  now  given  in  Dublin  in  proportion  to  the  raieral  po- 
pulation ? — The  hospitals  have  altered  in  their  amount  of  accommo- 
dation consequent  upon  the  still  greater  depression  of  their  fiinds 
even  since  this  Census  return  upon  the  '  Status  of  Disease'  was 
given  in  ;  and  moreover,  you  cannot  infer  from  the  number  of  pa- 
tients in  an  hospital  any  one  night,  the  amount  of  accommodation 
afforded  by  that  hospital,  because  certain  wards  are  closed  for  osefol 
purposes  ;  they  are  seldom  quite  full.  I  thinic  the  hospital  acoom- 
moaation  of  Dublin  at  present  is  about  1,200  beds,  including  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  and  excluding  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham, 
which  would  be  about  one  bed  to  every  200  of  the  population,  which 
is  insufficient." 

The  question  now  before  us  is  not  what  the  accommodation 
at  present  mfiy  be,  but  did  we  slander  Surgeon  Wilde  when  expos- 
ing the  errors  of  the  Cemua — we  rely  upon  his  own  evidence  as 
our  full  justification.  It  is  not  that  he  has  closed  wards  "  for 
useful  purposes,'*  but  that  he  has  set  up  beds,  which,  to  the 
amount  of  5li,  had  no  place  in  hospitals  for  the  poor  of 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851.  Why  did  not  Surgeon 
Wilde  correct,  even  the  blunders  to  which  he  refers,  when 
issuing  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  If  the  returns 
were  prepared  in  1851,  surely  a  resident  Dublin  surgeon,  and 
who  thinks  he  has  "  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Medical 
Institutions  in  Ireland,"  should  have  been  able  to  detect  a 
blunder  which  would  place  private,  or  closed,  institutions 
amongst  the  Hospitals  affording  relief  to  the  poor  of  Dublin. 
If  these  returns  were  made  on  the  80th  of  March,  1851, 
Surgeon  Wilde  had  from  that  period,  until  the  30th  of  March, 
1854,  the  day  on  which  the  Report  on  the  Status  oflHieate 
bears  date,  to  detect  these  blunders  ;  let  the  reader  remember 
too  that  this  Repart  is  stated,  by  Surgeon  Wilde  himself,  to  be 
correct — "  a  correct  account  was  taken  of  every  hospital  in 
Ireland,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March ;"  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Report  states,  *'  In  calculating  the  amount  of 
Hospital  accommodation  to  the  population,  the  proportions 
have  been  made  upon  the  number  of  beds  actually  available^ 
and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  institution,  upon  the  night 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  and  not  upon  the  extent  or  area 
of  the  different  buildings,  which,  in  many  instances,  were 
capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  their  incomes  could  at  the  moment  support." 
let  Surgeon  Wilde's  own  Ophthalmic  Hospital  is  returned  as 
supporting  20  beds,  and  from  the  30th  of  March,  1851  to  the 
80  of  March,  1854,  and  even  to  the  16th  of  Maj,  1854,  he 
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never  discovered,  with  all  his  "  general  knowledge  of  the  Medi . 
oal  Institutions  in  Ireland/'  that  this  return  exceeded  the  ac- 
commodation by  4  beds^and  exceeded  it  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1854.  What  hospital  accommodation  is  now  we  shall  presently 
state,  but  we  beg  each  reader  to  remember  that  this  paper  is 
not  an  attack  on  Surgeon  Wilde,  but  a  defence  of  our  exposure, 
made  in  a  former  paper,  of  these  blunders.  These  were  the 
errors  which  we  were  to  pass  in  silence,  because  they  appeared 
in  a  "grave  public  document/'  for  exposing  tliem,  as  being 
injurious  to  the  friends  of  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin,  we  were 
called  the  enemies  of  Surgeon  Wilde,  "desperate  writers" 
who  should  be  "denounced" — and  why  ? — because  we  ventured 
to  write  that  the  Census  returns  were  false  in  very  important 
particulars. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  reply  to  query  2,929, 
last  above  quoted.  Surgeon  Wilde  appeared  most  anxious  to 
place  before  the  Committee  the  present  amount  of  Hospital 
accommodation.  The  present  amount  was,  doubtless,  then 
before  them ;  but  in  giving  a  reply  to  the  query  Surgeon  Wilde 
afforded  no  argument  to  those  who  might  heres^er  defend 
the  Hospital  Grants,  by  explaining  these  blunders  of  Hospital 
accommodation  in  the  Census,  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Grants  might  rely,  and  quote  as  undoubted  facts  from  a  grave 
public  document.  He  did  not  say — the  amount  of  Hospital 
accommodation  given  in  that  Report  on  the  Status  of  Dis- 
ease exceeded  the  amount  really  available  in  March,  1851,  by 
514  beds — and  it  exceeds  the  present  available  accommoda- 
tion by  554  beds,  as  the  accommodation  in  the  Lock  Hospital 
has  ^een  reduced  from  80  to  40*  beds.  He  did  not 
make  this  statement,  although  fully  aware  of  every  fact; 
he  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Censv^  blunders,  and 
aaid— "  I  think  the  Hospital  accommodation  of  Dublin  at 
present  is  about  1,200  beds,  including  the  Lying-in-Hospital, 
and  excluding  the  Boyal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  which  would 
be  about  one  bed  for  every  200  of  the  population,  which  is 
insufficient.''  This  answer  mystified  Mr.  Grogan,  and  he 
asked— Query  2,9S0 — "  By  1,200  beds  do  you  mean  the  num- 
ber of  beds  actually  open  now  under  the  Grants,  or  the  beds 
which  the  Hospitals  are  capable  of  having  open  ?''  To  this  plain 
question  Surgeon  Wilde  gave,  the  following  reply  : — "  Alto- 
gether the  Hospitals  had  upon  the  night  of  the  Census  l,05t^ 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,    p.  21. 
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patients  within  them ;  that  number  inclades  Hospitals  of  eveiy 
description^  and  the  constabulary  department  of  Steerens's 
Hospital/'  Now  what  was  the  object  of  this  answer,  that  is 
if  anybody  can  understand  it — simply  this — ^he  was  asked  a 
question  the  correct  reply  to  which  would  have  exposed  all 
the  blunders  in  tlie  returns,  and  instead  of  replying  as  one 
might  expect  a  resident  Dublin  Surgeon,  who  thinks  he 
has  ^'a  general  knowledge  of  the  medical  Institutions  in 
Ireland/*  Surgeon  Wilde  tells  Mr.  Grogan  not  what  lie 
wished  to  know,  but  something  which  gave  him  no  information 
whatever,  for  he  could  not  unilerstand  it.  What  is  he  to  un- 
derstand :  he  asks ;  do  1,200  beds  represent  the  number  really 
available  and  supported?  The  proper  answer  to  this  question 
would  have  been,  had  Surgeon  Wilde'wished  to  explain  the  blun- 
ders in  the  Ileport  an  the  St-atns  ofJUUease,  "it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  there  are  now  1,200  beds  available;  there  are  really  but 
1,062  beds ;"  but  here  Mr.  Grogan  might  have  said,  "  Do 
you  mean  that  since  March,  1 851, 554  beds  have  been  rendered 
useless  for  want  of  support?*' — But  then  Surgeon  Wilde  would 
have  been  forced  to  explain  that  he  had  been  altogether  in  error 
in  stating  this,  as  from  1S51  to  1854  only  40  beds  had  been 
rendered  useless  for  want  of  sup])ort,  viz.  40  in  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital, and  that  the  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  in  March 
1851  was  only  1,102,  instead  of  1,616  as  returned  in  the 
Ce}wi8,  being  an  excess,  in  error,  of  514  beds ;  that  is,  since 
1851,  40  beds  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  have  been  closed — which 
gives  Dublin  but  1,062  available  beds  for  its  sick-poor — 654 
less  than  stated  in  the  CenswB.  This  would  have  been  a  plain 
reply,  but  in  place  of  it,  he,  to  the  question,  do  1,2  OU  beds  re- 
present ^\^pfe^ent  available  Hospital  accommodation  open  to 
the  sick-poor  of  Dublin,  said  that  all  the  Hospitals,  including 
the  Constabulary  department  of  Steevenaf*,  had  within  them  on 
the  80th of  March,  1851,  1,053  patients!  And  not  content 
with  this  specimen  of  clear-as-mud  evidence,  in  the  Appendix 
No.  5,  to  the  Minutes,  Surgeon  Wilde,  still  adhering  to  the 
mystic  numbers  of  the  fancy  tables  of  the  Sepor^  on  the 
Status  of  Disease,  even  after  they  had  been  fully  explained  to 
him,  re-calculates  Hospital  accommodation,  excluding  only  the 
Royal  Hospital,  and  the  Constabulary  wards  of  Steevens.' 

We  know  not  whether  the  Assistant  Commissioner  con- 
siders that  he  corrected  all  mistakes,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Committee  were  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he  had  ''  a 
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general  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Institutions  in  Ireland/*  or 
that  in  the  Cetmis  of  1851,  f^  "correct  account  was  taken  of 
every  hospital  in  Ireland,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March/' 
and  they  accordingly,  on  th«  next  day  of  sitting.  May  ISth, 
called  in  Doctor  Gorrigan,  who  was  thus  examined  by  the 
Chairman,  Lord  Naas  : — 

<<3288.  CluarmauJ]  Have  you  seen  the  Census  of  Dublin  for 
1851  ?— I  have. 

3289.  Is  that  return  correct  as  regards  the  Dublin  hospitals  ?— « 
I  think  it  is  not. 

3290,  Will  you  state  in  what  respect  it  is  inaccurate? — If  you 
will  turn  to  page  96  and  page  100, 1  will  point  out  the  mistake  ;  ^ou 
will  observe,  that  the  returns  of  the  Dublin  hospitals  are  comprised 
under  two  principal  heads :  the  amount  of  accommodation,  and  the 
number  in  each  institution  on  the  SOth  of  March  1851.     The  head- 
ing of  the  column  *  Accommodation'  has  been  interpreted  in  t\\  o 
ways  by  the  authorities  of  the  hospitals  who  sent  in  the  an&wers. 
At  page  lOOy  there  is  this  sentence:  *  In  calculating  the  amount  of 
hospital  accommodation  to  the  population,  the  proportions  have  been 
made  upon  the  number  of  beds  actually  available  and  supported  bv 
the  funds  of  the  institution  upon  the  night  of  the  SOtlt  of  March 
1851,  and  not  upon  the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings, 
which  in  many  instances  were  capable  of  affording  accommndation 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  pei*sons  tlian  their  income:}  could  at 
the  moment  support.*     The  ei*ror  lias  arisen  from  the  Conniiis&ionors 
attributing  one  meaning  to  the  word  '  nccommodntion*  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  institution  attributing  another  mernlno:  to  it.     It  may 
seem  very  simple,  but  I  have  had  practical  experience  myself  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  such  retunis  withoui  adding  another  column 
after  <  Accommodation ;'  namely,  *  tlio  number  of  beds  whii  h  the 
ftmds  are  capable  of  supporting ;'  for  the  word  *  accommodation'  is 
interpreted  m  the  returns  either  to  mean  the  number  of  beds  which 
the  institution  could  receive,  or  the  number  it  could  support.    Yov 
instance,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  Jervis-street,  is  returned  as  hav- 
ing accommodation  for  80  patients,  and  with  onl^  32  in  it  $  and  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  statement  I  Ii.ive  quoted,  it  would  appear 
as  if  they  had  funds  for  supporting  80.     Now  I  have  been  a  nicdic<il 
officer  of  that  institution,  and  I  am  a  governor  at  present,  and   I 
know  til  at  at  no  time  was  it  ever  capable  of  supporting  80  patients 
through  the  year  ;  it  supports  about  70  in  the  winter,  and  its  number 
in  the  summer  is  reduced  to  about  30,  when  mcdic:vl  education  is 
not  required.     Steevens's  Hospital  is  returned  as  having  *200  beds 
available ;  but  of  those,  80,  at  least,  are  occupied  by  the  consta)iulavy, 
who  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in   the  hospital.     Mercer*s 
Hospital  is  returned  as  having  funds  for  70  ;  I  believe  it  has  not. 
The  Dublin  Lyins-in  Hospital  is  returned  as  liaving  beds  available 
for  140.     I  culled  upon  Dr.  Shekleton  a  short  time  a^o,  and  inquired 
of  him  as  to  tlie  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  m  that  hospital, 
and  he  told  me  that  those   140  beds  include  all  the  beds  in  the  insti- 
tution, inoludiag  those  oecupied  by  him  axid  his  family,  by  the  ma- 
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tron,  and  the  nurse-tenders^  and  I  believe  by  the  clinical  pupils  * 
I  know  that  it  has  accommodation  available  for  only  100  patients. 
The  Meath  Hospital  is  returned  at  100«  and  here  is  an  instance  of 
the  different  meaning-  attached  to  the  word  '  accommodation/  for 
the  Meath  Hospital  has  returned  correctly  the  number.  The  return 
of  the  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital  is  correct ;  the  return  of  the 
Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery,  120,  is  I  believe  correct; 
the  return  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  110,  is  correct. 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  is  returned  here  as  having  beds  available 
for  120  patients  ,  its  funds  are  only  capable  of  supporting  50.  The 
Maison  de  Sante  is  introduced  here  in  the  Dubhn  Hospital  accom- 
modation ;  that  is  a  private  establishment,  got  up  by  a  medical  officer, 
who  receives  patients  into  it  who  pay  so  much  a  week. 

3291 .  C/iairman,']  Is  it  a  charitable  institution ?— -Not  in  the  least; 
it  is  a  private  speculation.  The  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital  I  see 
returned  at  36  beds ;  it  has  room  for  them,  but  it  has  been  closed 
altogether  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  public  hospital. 

3292.  Did  you  say  that  the  Whitworth  Fever  Hospital  has  been 
closed  for  a  number  of  years ;  this  return  gives  the  number  of  eig^t 
persons  in  the  institution  on  the  30th  of  March  1851  ? — ^It  has  b^ 
closed  as  a  public  hospital  since  the  year  1848 ;  they  were  merely 
care-takers,  or  persons  who  supported  themselves.  The  Coombe 
Lyiug-in  Hospital  is  returned  at  40  beds  ;  its  medical  officer  men- 
tioned to  me  within  the  last  fortnight  that  it  was  only  able  to  support 
31.  The  Anglesea  Lying-in  Hospital  is  altogether  a  private  specu- 
lation, and  no  patients  whatever  are  returned  from  it ;  it  returns 
accommodation  for  15,  but  it  is  a  purely  private  speculation.  The 
City  of  Dublin  Hospital  is  returned  as  having  accommodation  for 
100  patients.  Mr.  Tufnell,  one  of  its  officers,  and  a  roost  active 
man,  mentioned  to  me  at  the  Hospital  Ck'ants  Committee  in  Dublin, 
that  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  never  was  able  to  support  more 
than  about  70  in  winter  and  30  in  summer.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
is  a  private  hospital,  and  it  is  sometimes  closed ;  I  remember  its 
being  closed  for  two  or  three  months. 

3293.  Is  it  a  private  institution,  and  attended  by  the  Sisters  of 
Merc)'  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  observe,  that  this  column  is  incorrect,  from 
the  circumstance  that  I  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  of  the 
double  meaning  attached  to  the  phrase  *  accommodation  ;'  and  I  am 
afraid,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  returns  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  their  inquiry  within 
the  last  five  or  six  months,  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  or  the  re- 
turning bodies  have  fallen  into  the  same  error. 

3294.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  actual  hospital  accommodation 
in  Dublin  ? — I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  I  believe  I  am  very 
little  wrong  in  stating  that  it  is  about  920  beds  actually  available  ac- 
commodation as  at  present  constituted. 

3295.  So  that,  in  reality,  the  hospital  accommodation  in  Dublin 
ought  to  be  put  at  920  beds  rather  than  1616,  as  it  is  put  in  tbe 
Return  now  before  the  Committee  ? — I  think  so.  I  will  mention 
another  instance  :  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Kilmainham  is  introduced 
into  that  total ;    that  is  exclusively  for  soldiers, 

3296.  Lord  A,  Hervty.']  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  result  of  your 
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calculation  that  there  is  accommodation  for  920  ? — Steevens's  Hos- 
pital has  available  accommodation  for  1 20,  the  Meath  Hospital  for 
100,  the  Cork.street  Hospital  for  120,  Mercer's  Hospital  for  about 
60,  Ba^ot-street  for  about  60,  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  for  50,  Jervis- 
street  for  about  60,  the  Richmond,  Whitworth,  and  Hardwicke  for 
310,  and  the  Westmoreland  Lock  for  40. 

3297.  Where  do  you  get  those  numbers  from  ? — From  actual  re- 
turns received  from  the  hospitals,  and  from  my  own  personal  inquiry. 

3298.  Is  that  the  number  that  the  funds  are  capable  of  support, 
ing  ? — Yes." 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  the  case  for  the  Hospitals  against 
the  false  returns  and  arrant  blunders  of  the  Report  on  the 
Status  of  DiseaaOi  and  this  evidence  of  Doctor  Corrigan,  com- 
bined with  the  admissions,  we  might  add  the  evasions  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  fully  support  us.  When  writing  our 
last  paper,  we  had  to  guide  us  merely  such  portions  of  the 
evidence  as  we  ourselves  had  heard^  and  such  other  portions  as 
we  had  read,  testing  the  accuracy  of  each^statement  with  tliose 
facts  known  to  us  from  personal  observation  and  enquiry.  Now 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  are  before  all  viho  desire  to  read 
them,  and  oui  charges  of  blundering  in^  the  Cenms  returns 
of  Hospital^accommodation  in  Dublin  are  more  than  sup- 
ported, they  are  completely  proved  by  the  witnesses  examined. 

We  knew  last  August,  when  inserting  the  paper  entitled 
Tie  Dublin  Hospitals  and  the  Blunders  of  the  CensuSyXiM  that 
the  general  reader  has  now  before  him ;  we  knew  then  all  the 
blunders  of  the  Report  on  the  Statics  of  Disease,  and  we  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fact,  so  far  as  reHable  assertion  could 
make  us,  that  Surgeon  Wilde  had  been  informed  of  the  blun- 
ders, and  of  their  eflFects,  if  uncontradicted,  upon  the  Hospital 
Grants;  as  he  did  not  explain  these  errors  we  were  forced  to 
do  so,  and  for  this  we  have  been  violently  abused. 

Knowing  the  very  great  service  done  to  the  Hospitals  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Corrigan ;  perceiving  that  upon  many  points,  such 
as  the  proportion  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the  population 
in  other  countries;  such  too  as  the  amount  of  support  raised  in 
these  Kingdoms  by  private  subscription, and  various  otherimpor- 
tant  matters  of  this  nature  on  which  he  alone  gave  precise  infor- 
mation ;  seeing  also  that  he  was  the  only  witness  able  to  correct 
the  blunders  of  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease,  and  find- 
ing moreover  that  the  Committee  in  their  Report  make  not  less 
than  fifteen  references  to  his  evidence,  as  guiding  them  in  their 
recommendations,  we  did  praise  his  efforts  at  usefulness,  finding 
that  he  was  the  authority  for   most  of  the  grave  points 
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urged  in  the  B^oH  ;  and  we  quoted  also,  a  very  ^e  pemphkt 
written  by  him  in  the  year  1>46 — because,  upon  aU  theae 
fair  grounds  we  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  I>r.  Corrigan's 
services  to  the  Hospitak,  we  have  been  called  liis  **  fulsome 
beslaverers."  We  never  wrote  that  other  men  examined  did 
not  deserve  as  high  praise  as  Dr.  Corrigan^  bat  we  praised  his 
efforts  in  a  jpecrillar  line  of  eridmicey  and  the  Minnies  prove 
our  complete  right  to  do  so ;  and  in  our  mind,  to  have  denied 
Dr.  Gorrigan  that  approval  which  we  gave  would  have  been  as 
dishonest  as  is  that  support  given  to  the  Report  on  ihe  Siaiiu 
of  Dhea^e  by  those  who  call  us  the  eluqtteurs  of  Dr.  Corrigan. 
We  state  these  things  here  broadly  because  there  are  stupid 
people  who  read  our  pages,  and  who  read  newspaper  critidsms, 
and  who  may  fancy  that  vulgar,  partizan,  violent  abuse,  and 
possibly  abuse  not  altogether  disinterested,  is  but  the  expression 
of  rough  honest  truth ;  when  in  fact  the  supporters  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Census  are  but  adopting  a  course  of  weak  evasion, 
not  at  nil  unlike  that  style  of  evidence  with  which  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  astounded  the  common-sense  of  the  Coiiiinittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  question  now  suggests  itself — what  is  that  present  aeooiB* 
modation  to  which  Surgeon  Wilde  referred.  Hospital  acocfm- 
modation  for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin  is  now  available  to  the 
foUoiving  extent : — 


Hospitals. 

AvallaUe 
Leds. 

Beds  not  m 

me  for  wont 

of  funds. 

Touatodafei 
HoqilUl. 

Steevens' 

120  &  80 

for  constabulary 

none 

200 

Mercer'8      ,        .        .        .        - 

60 

20 

80 

Rotunda     .        .        ,        .        . 

103 

24 

127 

St.  Mark's          .        .        .        . 

16 

4 

20 

^lentil 

100 

15 

115 

Cork  street         .        .        .        . 

120 

30G 

426 

Lock 

40 

210 

250 

Sir  P.  Dun'8       .        .        .        . 

GO 

40 

100 

AVhitworth  Chronic    . 

82 

none 

02 

Richmond  Surgical    . 

110 

10 

lao 

Hiirdwick  Fever         .        . 

120 

24 

144 

Coombe  Lying-in 

21 

10 

31 

City  of  DubUu  .        .        .        • 

60 

40 

100 

Jerris  street       .        .        .        . 
Totals    . 

50 

80 

^^ 

1,062* 

733 

1,873 

♦  If  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  be  added  it  will  give,  according  io  tkt 
Census,  an  additional  hundred  beds ;  but  deducting  the  two  l^fm^ 
Hospitals,  and  excluding  St.  VincenVs,  the  number  of  bedi  will  be  988. 
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For  the  various  questions  arising  upon  this  limited  accommo- 
dation, and  for  the  analysis  of  the  Hospital  accommodation 
afforded  to  tlie  sick  poor  of  these  Kingdoms^  and  in  foreign 
countries,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  former  paper,  in 
which  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 

In  the  paper » to  which  we  have  just  referred  we 
placed  the  population  of  Dublin,  taking  Dublin  in  its 
generally  received  meaning,  and  not  confining  it  to  the 
municipal  boundary,  at  about  278,000,  and  the  news- 
paper advocates  of  the  Ceii9U8  returns  accused  us  of  having 
added,  for  "our  own  purposes,''  about  20,000  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  ;  but  what  is  the  population  as  stated 
by  Surgeon  Wilde — 293,000  souls — and  in  this  return  of  the 
Report  on  the  Status  of  Diaease,  it  is  recorded  that  of  this 
great  population,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  there  were 
sick  in  tlieir  own  homes,  only  57G  persons  :  comment  upon 
this  absurd  blunder  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  figures  of 
a  column  in  the  same  table  (Table  I.  p.  110,)  which  most 
ridiculously  records — that  from  amongst  the  entire  ot  these 
293,000  souls,  of  the  children  under  five  ye<^vs  of  age  only 
17  males  and  14  females,  giving  a  total  of  31,  were  sick  in 
their  own  homes  on  the  night  of  the  Census ! 

ITiere  are  other  blunders  in  this  "  grave  public  document,'' 
but  with  these  we  have  no  conceni.     We  have  not  written 
to  '*  parade"  its  errors ;  we  have  written  to  defend  ourselves 
from  the  charge  of  injustice  to  Surgeon  Wilde,  or  the  other 
persons,  if  any,  concerned  in  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  in 
the  Report  on  the  Slatvs  of  Disease,     We  are  quite  willing 
to    admit    that,    in    his  evidence,  Surgeon   Wilde    is    tlie 
advocate   of   the  Hospitals,   yet    he    did    not    explain    the 
blunders  of  the  returns,  even  whilst  commanding  attention 
for  these  returns  by  stating  himself  to  be  a  Surgeon  resident 
in  Dublin  20  years,    by  stating  that  he  was  a  I'^ellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  he  had  been    a  Census  Commis- 
sioner in  1841,thathe  believed  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Medical  Inslitutions  in  Ireland — that  '*  In   calculating 
the  amount  of  Hospital  accommodation  to  the  population,  the 
proportions  have  been  made  upon  the  number  of  beds  actu- 
ally available,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  Institutions, 
upon  the  night  of  tlie  30th  of  March   1^51,  and  not  upon 
the  extent  or  area  of  the  different  buildings,  which  in  manv 
instances,  were  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to  a  much 
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greater  number  of  persons  than  their  incomes  could  at  the 
moment  support;"  that  in  the  Census  of  1851  a  "correct 
account  was  taken  of  every  Hospital  in  Ireland  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  of  March ;"  even  whilst  thus,  by  all  these  high 
pretensions,  and  emphatic  statements,  giving  authority  to 
tlie  opponents  of  the  Hospital  Grants — even  whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  render  the  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disecae  "a  grave 
public  document,^'  Surgeon  Wilde  is  silent  as  to  its  blunders 
in  the  returns  of  Hospital  accommodation,  although,  as  we  are 
informed,well  aware  that  the.number  of  beds  there  stated,16]  6, 
exceeded  the  real  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  of  Dublin 
by  514  beds— or,  at  the  time  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  16th 
May,  1854,  by  654  beds. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  Surgeon  Wilde's  evidence  to 
which  we  feel  bound  to  refer,  at  this  particular  time,  not 
only  as  an  additional  instance  of  his  carelessness  and  inaccuracy 
in  dealing  with  facts  but,  more  especially,  as  it  is  important  that 
correct  notions  should  prevail  upon  the  subject  of  which  he 
spoke.  The  examination  turned  upon  Epidemics,  and,  forth* 
with.  Surgeon  Wilde  volunteered  a  statement  upon  Cholera, 
which  is  as  much  at  variance  with  facts  as  his  statements 
upon  Hospitals.  In  reply  to  Query  8,069  Surgeon  Wilde 
observed : — 

**  One  of  the  most  healthy  places  about  Dublin  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Castleknock  ;  it  is  a  rural  situation  ;  it  is  on  a  hill  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  grass  and  trees ;  there  is  no  bad  sewerage,  nor  aoj- 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  said  of  itself  to  produce  or  originate 
epidemic  disease ;  and  in  the  last  outbreak  of  cholera  this  curious 
circumstance  occurred ;  a  portion  of  the  household  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  'who  of  course  were  persons  well  fed  and  clothed,  and 
housed*  went  to  the  church  at  Oastleknock  ;  they  were  stricken 
with  cholera  ;  the  comptroller  of  the  household  died  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  the  disease  ravished*  the  little  village. 

3670.  Mr.  Percy,]  Is  not  that  an  exceptional  case  ? — It  is  one  of 
the  cases  which  occur ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  exception.** 

There  is  indeed  no  subject  in  which  there  should  be  more 
scrupulous  accuracy  evinced  than  in  dealing  with  facts  having 
reference  to  the  propagation  or  generation  of  cholera,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  another  individual  who 
would  have  thus  so  rashly  perverted  or  mis-stated.  Surgeon 
Wilde,  in  the  above  quoted  passage  asserts,  that  there  is  no  bad 
sewerage  in  Castleknock,  but  he  omitted  to  observe  that  there 

*  A  typographical  error  we  presume,  but  thus  in  the  "  Minutes." 
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was  no  sewerage  at  all.  It  would  be  a  puzzle  indeed  to  find  a 
village  in  Ireland^  or  any  where  else,  of  200  inhabitants  with 
any  sewerage.  His  most  serious  mis-statement  is  however, 
relative  to  the  household  of  the  Lord  Lieatenant,  and  to  the 
death  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 

Cholera  broke  out  in  Castleknock  in  the  month  of  August, 
1849 ;  the  following  is  the  account  of  the  outbreak  from  the 
Seport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  p.  S2. 

^'In  the  small  village  of  Castleknock,  about  two  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Hibernian  School^ 
also  in  a  healthy,  high,  and  dry  locality,  containing  about  200 
inhabitants,  the  disease  suddenly  broke  out  at  2  o^clock  p.m., 
on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  1849,  and  between  that 
hour  and  2  o'clock,  a.m.  on  Monday,  27th,  a  period  of  86 
hours,  25  deaths  occurred.  During  the  remainder  of  the  27th 
no  new  case  appeared;  occasional  cases  appeared  up  to  19th 
September,  when  the  disease  totally  disappeared.'' 

We  felt  very  much  surprised  by  the  evidence  of  Surgeon 
Wilde ;  because,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  appear  to  establish  a 
dear  and  unquestionable  argument  for  contagion,  and 
if  the  Commissioners  of  Health  had  passed  by  in  silence 
a  case  so  remarkable  as  that  of  the  late  Major  Turner, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household, "  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  very 
gross  and  mischievous  suppression  ;  particularly  as  they  refer 
to  the  very  spot  in  which  the  infection  is  alleged  by  Surgeon 
Wilde  to  have  been  taken.  Thinking  thus  we  have  enquired 
into  the  facts,  and  find  them  to  be  as  follow,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  their  accuracy,  from  the  relation  of  persons  most  fully 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances.  Indeed 
we  may  observe  that  the  shock  of  his  short  illness  and  death, 
the  station  which  he  filled,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
all  combined  to  leave  a  painfully  vivid  recollection  of  the  details 
of  Major  Turner's  attack  upon  the  minds  of  many,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  our  information. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  August,  1849,  Major  Turner 
breakfasted,  at  nine  o'clock,  with  the  Council,  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  He  was  then  in  perfectly  good  health;  and  the 
conversation  turning  upon  the  subject  of  the  Cholera,  which  had 
appeared  in  scattered  cases  that  morning  about  Castleknock, 
Major  Turner  ob8erved,that  although  he  had  himself  no  fears  on 
the  matter,  y^  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Turner,  he 
would  not  attend  Castleknock  Church  the  following  day— 
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Sanday,  and  acconlinglv  he  did  not  attend  that  chnrchybnl  went 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  nibeniian  School,  aad  there  a  circumstanre 
occurred  which  fixed  remarkably  the  fact  of  Major  Turner's 
having  been  at  Church  on  that  day  at  the  Hibernian  School 
and  not  at  Castleknock.  After  the  service,  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
CSulUvan,  then  the  Chaplain,  observed  to  thi*  governor  ot  the 
Hibernian  School,  that  when  in  the  pulpit,  as  Major  Turner 
walked  up  the  chapel,  he  was  riiod^ed  at  his  appearamce  of 
extreme  illness. 

Major  Tomer  returned  to  his  house  from  the  cha- 
pel, not  having  gone  at  all  to  Castleknock  Church; 
on  arriving  at  home  he  was  prostrBted,  and  he  died, 
universally  regretted,  at  five  o*cloek  the  following  mor- 
ning, Monday,  the  27th  of  August.  Surgeon  Wilde 
says  ''a  portion  of  the  Hons^oid  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  went  to  the  Chuieh  at  CasTlekiiock ;  thej  were 
stricken  with  Cholera*''  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
this ;  with  the  exception  of  the  lamented  Major  Tnm«,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Hooaefaold  was 
"  stricken  with  cholera." 

Ndther  Lord  Clarendon,  nor  his  household  attended 
Castleknock  Church,  as  Surgeon  Wilde  has  stated;  tk^ 
*attended  divine  worship  every  Sunday  at  the  Castle  Ohapel, 
in  Dublin,  and  especially  avoided  Castlekaock  at  the  period 
mentioned. 

Tims  we  have  shown  the  entire  of  Surgeon  Wilde's  reply 
to  Query  8069  to  be  as  fanciful  in  its  facts,  as  any  of  the 
returns  in  the  ii^por/  on  the  Siains  ofSUease*  Itsglanjtg 
recklessness  of  assertion,  and  its  probaUe  mischievous  resmlts 
'  on  the  minds  of  those  ignorant  of  the  neal  facts,  have  induced 
as  to  refer  to  it  at  so  considerable  a  length.  We  suppose 
from  the  above  that  Surgeon  Wilde  is  a  oontagionist — with 
his  opinions  either  way  wehave  nocoDcem,  nor  shall  we  de- 
cide whenDoctors  difier,but  his  statistics  and  CiMsts  appear  to  be 
in  perfect  keeping  of  fandfcdness. 

We  felt  bound  to  c(»itrovert  the  authority  of  these  blonder- 
ing  returns,  which,  if  permitted  to  stand  on  record  nnexplained, 
might  beoome  the  strong  arguments  of  these  who  support  all 
measures  of  just  and  unjust  retrenchment  of  the  National  ex- 
penditure :  whether  we  have  ''  paraded"  vnaeoesaarily,  or  us- 
fairly,  the  errors  of  this  *'  grave  pubho  ^ocaraent,'^  is  now 
in  the  judgment  of  every  reader.     But,  in  forming  an  opinion 
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of  ike  jastioe  of  oar  exfK)8fire  of  these  blunders,  let  the  retd^r 
remember  that  ibe  repatation  iEtnd  feelings  of  any  individual, 
be  be  a  Census  Commissioiier,  or  a  Sui^eon,  or  anything 
else  the  reader  please  to  fancy,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  competition,  or  in  equality  of  interest  with 
the  poor  of  Dublin,  or  the  advancement  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  Science,  or  the  existence  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals* 
We  do  sincerely  hope,  notwithstanding  the  blunders  of  the 
Cemus,  that  the  Dublin  Hospital  Grants  shall  be  continued  ; 
we  found  this  hope  upon  these  passages  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  which  declared  that  "  The  City  of  Dublin 
is  in  a  position  peculiar  to  itself,  as  compared  with  other  towns 
of  the  empire.  It  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor  but  not  for 
the  rich.  The  value  of  its  property  has,  within  the  last  14 
years,  decreased,  while  local  taxation,  population,  and  pauper- 
ism have  increased.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  ability  of 
Dublin  to  support  charitable  institutions  is  less  than  it  was 
when  the  Commissioners  reported  in  1842.  Almost  evei^ 
witness  has  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  preserve  the  hospitals  in  an  efficient  state,  either 
by  volimtary  subscription,  or  local  taxation ;  a  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  would,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  entirely  closing 
some,  and  of  impairing  materially  the  efficiency  of  all,  these 

valuable  institutions. 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  • 

A  medical  school  of  the  highest  repute  has  been  established 
in  Dublin,  which  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  indirect 
mode  of  support  by  Parliamentary  Grants  to  these  hospitals. 
The  system  of  instruction  pursued  appears  to  possess  many 
advantages.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  stated  in  his  evidence, 
that  its  continuance  is,  ^  asa  national  object,^  very  important. 
The  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Dublin  devote 
a  great  portion  of  their  time  to  instruction  and  hospital  at- 
tendance. Separate  schools  are  attached  to  the  different 
hospitals,  which  has  the  salutary  effect  of  creating  emulation. 
Museums,  founded  at  great  expense,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  exist.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases  the  salaries 
of  the  medical  officers  are  not  derived  from  the  funds  of  the 
institutions.  Their  emoluments  arise  from  pupils'  fees.  This 
system,  thus  nearly  self-supporting,  has  hitherto  been  most 
successful.  Ireland  has  been  furnished  from  Dublin,  even  in 
its  remote  districts,  with  medical  men  of  sound  education. 
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96  8  Dispensaries  have  now  to  be  supplied  with  properlj- 
qaalified  attendants :  the  withdrawal  of  these  Hospital  grants 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr  Committee,  occasion  the  rain 
of  this  great  educational  system ;  and  at  a  time  when  Parlia* 
ment  has  shown  so  munificent  a  disposition  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art, 
your  Committee  hope  that  it  wUl  not  hesitate  to  provide  an 
adequate  sum  for  the  developement  of  that  science  which  is 
most  beneficial  to  mankind/' 


QUABTEELY  EECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

This  paper  forms  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  devoted  to  the 
recordiDg  of  such  facts,  to  the  analyzation  of  such  statistics, 
to  the  reproducing,  for  general  readers,  such  lectures,  speeches 
judicial  cnarges,  or  School  or  Prison  Reports  as  may  seem  to 
us  so  important  as  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Reformatory 
School  Movement,  or  to  the  cause  of  the  friends  of  improved 
Prison  Discipline. 

We  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  of  a  Quarterly 
Record  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most 
important  Reformatory  School  and  Prison  Reports  are  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  even  those  who  take  a  lively  and 
christian  interest  in  the  cause.  For  example  ;  in  this  Quar- 
ter's Record  we  introduce  a  Report  from  the  Kingswood 
School ;  and  an  account  of  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Lady 
Noel  Byron  :  we  are  enabled  to  report  the  opinions  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Field  on  the  Separate  System,  showing  that  be  is 
more  fully  persuaded,  now,  of  its  efficacy,  than  when,  seven 
years  ago,  he  published  his  admirable  work  on  Prison  Discipline, 
and  we  analyze  the  various  publications  of  the  quarter  bearing 
on  these  questions.  And  turning  to  our  own  country,  we  can 
proudly  state  that  though  last  in  the  active  working  of  the 
Reformatory  School  movement,  yet  now  we  can  record,  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Senior — from  the  evidence 
and  reports  of  Mr.  Corry  Connellan ;  from  the  recent  charge 
of  Mr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  to  the  grand  jury  of  his  county ; 
from  the  expressed  and  able  adherence  of  The  Daily  Expreis^ 
of  the  Northern  Whig,  of  the  Tipperary  Free  Press^  and  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Gazette,  that  Ireland  shall  not  be  long 
without  the  protection  afforded  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
passing  of  the  Youthful  Offender^  Act. 

In  the  Thirty  First  Report  of  the  Inspectors  General  of 
Prisons  on  the  General  State  of  the  Prisons  oflrelnd^  1852,  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  was  powerfully  and  emphatically 
claimed  for  the  juvenile  criminal  population  of  the  couutry. 
The  condition  of  the  various  gaols  throughout  the  country  was 
analyzed  ;  their  woful  inappropriateness  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  separation,  or  even  division,  was  pointed  out.    The 
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associated  system  which  prevails  in  bat  too  many  gaols,  the  total 
want  of  all  selection,  the  terrible  negligence  which  aUows 
the  bold  and  hardened  male  criminal,  or  the  fallen  woman 
whom  sin  and  the  world's  scorn  have  seared  and  degraded  to 
brutishness  in  mind,  to  associate  with  the  yonng  and  com- 
paratively guiltless  prisoners,  were  all  clearly  and  vividly 
proved.  Tlie  want  of  proper  educational  arrangemenla^ 
and  the  imperfect  industrial  system  discoverable  in  many 
prisons  were  reported ;  and  having  placed  these  facts  before 
the  country,  the  Inspectors  thus  conclude : — 

'' Under  these  circumstances  of  wide  spread  evil  and  imperfect 
means  of  correction,  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  rather  than  woo* 
der,  that  the  moral  status  of  our  yonth  is  not  worse,  and  that  not 
more  than  a  twelfth  (on  an  average)  of  the  annual  committats  ia 
«upplied  hy  juveniles  at,  and  under  the  aee  of  sizti'en  jear8«  This 
nmnher,  faiowever,  is  sufficiently  formidable  to  call  for  immediate 
measures  of  prevention  and  repression,  representing  as  it  does,  tha 
springs  of  crime,  which  soon  expand  into  a  wider  and  stronger 
stream^f  pollution.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  <  one  thief 
makes  three,'  i.^.,  that  the  contaminating  example,  or  the  seducdre 
persuasion  of  one  offender  involves  two  others  m  similar  guih,  and, 
if  we  examine  the  next  classification  in  age  to  that  above  stated, 
namely  the  period  between  16  and  21  years,  we  shall  find  this  calcu- 
lation borne  out  approzimatively ;  so  rapid  and  certain  is  the  pro- 
gress of  corruption. 

Age  of  Pergans  Committed. 

1849.  1850.  1851. 

Age  at  and  under  16,     .    2,720  2,419  2,003 

Age  at  and  under  21,    .     7,969  6,571  5,781 

The  above  average,  namely,  a  twelfth  of  the  committals,  is  to  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  totidg  of  the  kingdom  collectively> 
but  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  idle  population  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces is  naturally  attracted  by  the  greater  means  of  livelihood,  both 
honest  and  dishonest,  &  fifth  is  furnished  by  youthful  delinquents ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  categorv  of  *  vagrancy* — which  is  the  fertile 
source  of  iniquity^  we  find  that  even  a  larger  proportion  is  derived 
from  juveniles  under  21  years. 

In  1852,  the  committals  for  vagrancy  to  Richmond  BrideweU 
(the  city  gaol  assigiied  to  male  prisoners)  amounted  to  3,481,  divi- 
sible thus  as  to  their  localities  and  their  ages. 

From  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  .         459 

From  different  parts  of  Ireland,  3,022 

8,481 
Of  these  there  were  under  16  years  of  age,  1,136 
Above  16  and  under  21,     ....        767 

1,003 
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the  majoritj  heing  utter Ijr  destitute,  and  living  uuprotacted  in  night 
cellars,  and  in  other  haunts  of  depravity. 

The  annexed  analjrsia  of  the  condition  of  juveniles  committed  to 
the  above  prison  during  the  month  of  January  in  this  year,  is  given 
here  as  presenting  a  melancholy  substantiation  of  the  necessity  for 
vigorous  interposition. 

'  Of  338  prisoners  committed  in  the  month  of  January,  1853, 109 
are  of  the  age  of  17  to  20,  and  67  of  16  years  and  under.  Of  this 
latter  number  34  are  from  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and  33 
from  other  parts  of  Ireland — 8  have  father  only,  16  mother  only« 
and  20  are  orphans^  8  have  been  twice  in  prison )  6,  3  times;  5,  4 
times ;  5,  5  times ;  and  14,  6  times  and  upwards. 

'  Of  61  boys  in  the  school  class,  of  16  years  and  under,  committed 
for  criminal  offences^  32  were  born  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin, 
and  29  in  tlie  provinces. — Munster,10;  Lein»ter,  12;  Ulster,  5  ;  and 
Connaught,  2._*24  have  parents :  2,  father  only,  14,  mother  only, 
and  21  are  orphans,  of  whom  16  are  destitute— 12  are  in  prison  for 
the  first  offence,  8  for  the  second,  7  for  the  third,  4  for  the  fourth^ 
4  for  the  fifth,  and  26  for  the  sixth  and  upwards.  Included  in  the 
number  of  boys  from  the  provinces,  7  were  originally  committed  for 
begffing,  and  now  are  coiifined  for  petty  thefts. 

*In  another  class  formed  of  juvenile  vagrants,  committed  for 
periods  of  7  and  14  days,  there  are  38  boys  not  above  16  years  of 
age  ;  of  these,  5  only  are  from  the  cit^  or  county  of  Dublin,  and  33 
are  from  the  provinces— being  from  ulster,  5;  Connaught^  5  ;  Leia« 
ster,  9 ;  and  Munster,  14.  ouch  as  have  both  parents,  1 ;  father 
only,  4 ;  mother  onl^,  10  ;  and  orphans^  23.  9  can  read^  6  read  and 
write,  and  23  are  illiterate.  3  are  confined  for  the  first  time,  4  for 
the  second^  7  for  the  third,  2  for  the  fourth^  2  for  the  fifth,  and  20 
for  the  sixth  and  upwards.' 

We  further  subjoin  some  interesting  tables  which  throw  light 
upon  the  circumstances  of  youthful  delinquents,  upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  their  offences,  and  of  the  legal  process  affecting  them^ 
not  only  in  Dublin  but  in  the  whole  of  Ireland, 

Ab.  10. — Tttbie  showing  the  Ages  of  Juvenile  Persons  Discharged, 
Sumnuarihf  Convicted,  and  Committed  for  Trials  for  Four  Years  ended 
1852,  as  reported  by  ike  DuhHn  MetropoUtan  Police, 


Ta*as. 

Total  of  all 

Ages  iaJtao 

into 
Custody. 

lV>ta1 
Juveniles 
Uken  into 
Giutodj. 

Committed  for  Trial.- 

Under!  0  years 
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10  years 
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M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 
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F. 
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9 
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Years. 

Summarily  GonTidied. 

J6  years 
and  under  20. 

Under 

10  years 

nd 

under  16. 

16  years 
ft  under  30i 

Total.    \ 

U. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

'!'• 

IL 

F. 

X. 

F. 

1849 
1850 
1861 
1862 

Total, 

871 

640 
743 

m 

2,478 

438 
588 
682 
956 

2,663 

1,746 
2,866 
2,891 
1.967 

8,949 

649 

727 

1,183 

1,3CS 

6,sa* 

6,345 
6,187 
8,566 

1,66^     92 
1,868    157 
2,181   210 
2,706    156 

8,810   614 

78 
23 
188 
10^ 

7i9 

168   1,876!    683 
199*  1.768;    738 
2:^6   l,602i    697 
283    1.4M{    749 

10,474   3,56.^ 
I2;«SS.  4^f4 
12,592:  i,\i>i 
8^879|  6,15.. 

8.711 

21,830 

841  2,924 

8«   6,669  2,8«7 

f4^l9,oJ 

No.  IL — Table  ihoming  the  Agee  and  Number  of  Pereon*  C&mmitteJ. 


Tears. 

Total  No. 

of  Com- 
mittals of 

aUages. 

Total  Na 
of  Com- 
mittals at 
and  under 
21  years. 

Aged  16 
years  and 

onder. 

A«ed21 
years  and 
aboye  16. 

Rate  per  Cent,  on 
CoaunittaltL 

Aged  16 
Annder. 

aodabore 
16. 

1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  ..        . 

1849  . 

1860  ..        . 

1861  ..        . 

Total,      . 

18,492 
31,209 
88,622 
41,989 
81,326 
24,684 

3,831 
7,662 
9,338 
10,689 
8,990 
7,784 

48,294 

1,007 
2,382 
2,962 
2,720 
2,419 
2.003 

2,824 
5,280 
6.876 
7,969 
6,671 
6.781 

5^4 
7« 
7-68 
6-47 
7T2 
811 

15-27 
16-92 

16-M 
18-98 

23-46 

186,222 

18,498 

84,801    j      7-25      1 

18« 

Policy  therefore,  and  economy  obviously  dictate,  if  we  set  aside 
higher  considerations,  and  the  observance  of  the  duties  which  attach 
to  a  state,  that  the  enormous  expense  annuallv  incurred  in  dealing 
with  crime,  which  is  thus  permitted  to  reach  rail  maturity,  should 
be  abated,  and  that  the  youthful  energy,  which  is  now  wastefullj 
and  dangerously  employed  in  the  destruction  of  property,  should  be 
directed  to  self-support,  and  in  the  production  of  national  wealth.** 

With  these  opinions  all  who  know  the  position  of  our 
criminal  juveniles  must  agree.  Indeed  no  country  needs  the 
extension  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  more  than  Ireland. 
If  this  statement  be  doubted^  the  fullest  proof  of  its  truth 
is  found  in  the  following  tables  from  the  Annual  Report  of* 
the  Inspector  of  Government  Prisons  in  Ireland  for  tie  Tear 
ending  Slst  December,  1852.  We  learn  that  in  six  of  the 
Convict  Prisons  of  Ireland  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  of 
ages  not  exceeding  20  years,  was  about  1^910,  maintained  at 
a  cost  to  the  country  of  £20,000  :  6  :  3.  That  the  facta,  in 
all  their  bearings,  may  be  fully  and  plainly  before  the  reader, 
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we  have   prepared,  from  the   Report  of  Mr.   Hiichins,  the 
Inspector  of  Government  Prisons,  the  following  tables : — 

Spike  Island  Prison, 

Total  number  of  Convicts  2,085. 

Under  16  years  of  age,        -        139\    ,  070 

16  and  not  more  than  25,  -     1,139/    ^'^'^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £10  8*.  llrf. 

Total  cost  of  1,275,  under  25  years  of  age,  £13,44.4.  11*.  Qd. 

Newgate  Prison, 

Total  number  of  Convicts  513. 

Ten  years  of  age,  and  under  16,  -  ®  1    ooi 

16  and  under  20, 212/    ^"^^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £9.  7s.  Sd, 
Total    cost    of  221    Convicts    under    20     years    of     age, 
£2,887.  2*.  4rf. 

Mounijoy  Prison. 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  519. 

Under  15  years  of  age, 31     ^^^ 

15  and  under  20,        - 202/    ^^^ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £12.  5*.  8rf. 
Total    cost    of    205    Convicts     under    20  years    of     age, 
£2,524.  1*.  8rf. 

Smithjield  Prison. 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  195, 


78 


Fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  16,     -     -       9) 
16  and  under  20,        69/ 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £11.  16*.  \ld. 

Total  cost  of  78  Convicts  under  20  years  of  age,  £923. 1 9*.  6rf. 

Ennis  Temporary  Depot. 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  190. 

Fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  16,     -     -     IS")    -^ 

16  and  under  20, 55/    ' 

Net  cost  of  each  Convict,  £8.   12*.     M. 
Total    cost    of    70     Convicts    under     20    years    of    age, 
£563.  10*.  Orf. 
76 
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Marybortrngh  Priion. 

Total  number  of  Convicts,  76 

Fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  16,     -    -      81^- 

16  and  under  20, 24/    *' 

Net  cost  of  each  convict,  £10.  19*.  8rf. 
Total    cost    of    27     Convicts     under    20    years    of    age, 
£296.  11*.  2rf. 

The  calculations  give  a  total  of  1,879  Convicts  under  20 
years  of  age  (some  in  Spike  Island  being  rated  to  25  years) 
whose  annual  cost  of  maintenance  amounts,  in  the  grand 
total,  to  £20,580.  15*.  Id.  In  considering  this  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  1,879  Convicts  are  more  than  ordinary 
prisoners — they  are  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  trans- 

Eortation,  or  to  long  periods  of  penal  labor.  They  have 
een  the  "  City  Arabs,*'  "  the  Home  Heathens,"  the  cast- 
away  human  weeds,  whose  existence  society  has,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  *'  ignored.''  They  were  vag- 
rants who  became  pilferers ;  they  were  committed,  and  prison 
association  made  them  robbers ;  conviction  may  have  followed 
conviction  in  many  of  the  cases,  and  when,  at  length,  justice 
grew  weary  of  reprieving,  when,  from  repeated  crimes,  the 
offender  had  grown  bold  and  careless — he  was  sentenced 
for  a  felony — and  society  vindicated  its  wrongs  by  punishing 
him  for  those  offences  into  which  by  his  ignorance,  and  iU 
own  neglect,  it  had  driven  him. 

The  Nation  pays  now  £20,589  for  the  annual  support  of 
these  1,879  convicts — but  how  much  has  been  paid  for 
former  prosecutions,  for  former  prison  support,  of  these 
youths  ?  How  much  has  the  country  lost  by  their  peculation  ? 
How  much  morality  has  been  wasted  in  all  these  years  when 
Beformation  might  have,  nay,  would  have,  been  accomplished 
— but  now  they  are  convicts ;  indurated  in  heart,  callous  in 
conscience,  and  thus  degraded  we  are  forced  to  support 
them  in  our  own  defence.  We  have  been  careless  of  the 
great  moral  waste  around  us,  and  in  paying  £20,589  per 
annum  for  the  support  of  1,879  young  Convicts,  we  are  out 

E roving  "  the  electrical  contamination  of  gaol  association ;" 
ut  proving  how  heavily  we  are  taxed  because  we  have  for- 
gotten that  grave  thought  of  Channing  which  teaches  that 
we  ''should  supply  moral  wants,  snatch  every  child  from 
perdition,  and  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  and  power  of  a  man.*' 
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To  understand  folly  the  necessity  for  Beformatory  Schools 
in  Ireland,  the  reader  need  only  examine  the  following 
tables  which  we  extracted  from  the  most  able  and 
valaable  section,  on  Dublin  Prisons,  appearing  in  Mr. 
Corry  Connellan's  Report  on  the  North  District  of  In- 
spection, and  published  in  the  Thirty-second  Report  of  the 
inepectorH  General  on  the  General  State  of  the  Prisons  of 
Ireland^  1858.  The  returns  refer  to  the  Bichmond  Bridewell 
alon  e: — 


NwKihtf  of  Male  Jwenileg  in  Con 
a*  to  Parentage,  . 


inemeni  on  the  2Uh  of  January,  1854, 
Religion,  (fc. 


Clanifleatlon. 

Cboosalb. 

VAOBAxra 

i. 

S 

1. 

II 

1 

1 

II 

1 

^ 

1 

o 

^ 

o 

3 

^ 

Total  Na  in  Custody      

1 

83 

84 

4 

50 

54 

138 

Pabkktaob : 

Having  Parents           

•  •• 

24 

24 

3 

15 

18 

42 

Without  Parents          

•  a. 

21 

21 

... 

21 

21 

42 

Without  Father           

1 

18 

19 

1 

10 

11 

30 

Without  Mother          

•  •• 

9 

9 

.•• 

4 

4 

13 

Step-children    

■  •• 

11 

11 

••* 

... 

... 

11 

Abandoned  by  Parents, 

•■• 

7 

7 

•  a. 

4 

4 

11 

Absconded  from  Parents 

... 

18 

18 

... 

7 

7 

25 

Belonging  to: 

Dublin  City  or  County 

1 

47 

48 

2 

11 

13 

61 

Other  localities 

.*• 

36 

36 

2 

89 

41 

77 

Education  : 

WhoUy  Uliterate          

... 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

8 

Know  Alphabet  and  Spelling... 

•  •• 

24 

24 

3 

20 

23 

47 

Bead  imperfectly         

Bead  and  Write           

... 

16 

16 

... 

11 

11 

27 

1 

39 

40 

... 

16 

16 

56 

Bblioion  : 

Protestants       

... 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

4 

Boman  Catholics         

1 

81 

82 

4 

48 

52 

134 
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Offences  of  the  foregoing  Number  of  JmeniUe, 


QxaUMAJM. 

\AawLMm. 

1 

• 

«$ 

CUusiflcatlon. 

s 

s 

1. 

5 

3 

II 

s 

1 

i 

2^ 

o 

i 

1 

II 

Total  Na  in  CuBtody      

1 

83 

84 

4 

50 

54 

138 

Felons  untried      

••• 

4 

4 

... 

4 

Misdemeanants  untried 

•  ■• 

1 

1 

■•• 

... 

1' 

Felons  convicted  ..          

».. 

12 

12 

... 

... 

12 

Misdemeanants  convicted 

1 

4 

5 

••• 

••• 

5 

Summary  convictions    '^ 

•  ■• 

61 

61 

... 

... 

61 

Workhouse  offenders       

•  •• 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

Vagrants ^ 

... 

... 

... 

4     50 

64 

54 

How  often  Impri$oned, 


Once          

I 

19 

20 

4 

4  '  24 

Twice         

*.. 

17 

17 

1 

7 

6  !  25 

Thrice         

«.. 

10 

10 

... 

I 

1  i  11 

Four  times            

... 

2 

2 

1 

a 

4       6' 

Five  times  and  upwards 

35 

- 

85 

2 

35 

37     72; 

These  tables,  it  will  be  remarked,  are  returns  of  those  not 
more  than  16  years  of  age  in  confinement  on  the2^4ith  of 
January  1854; ;  and  the  return,  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  of  all  ages,  gives  this  result — not  more  than 
16  years  of  age  138,  all  ages  over  16,  861.  The  total  number 
of  persons,  not  more  than  16  years  of  age,  committed  from 
1st  July  to  Slst  December,  1858,  was  1,570,  and  the  total 
number  not  exceeding  20  years  of  age  sentenced  daring  the 
year  1858,  to  transportation,  or  imprisonment  was  : — 

To  Transportation  not  exceeding  10  years     ...  1?1 
To  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  2  years,  and 

not  less  than  12  months  ...         •••         •••  85 

All  periods  under  12  months           3,568 


Total  sentenced 


3,639 
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Of  these,  725  were  orphans  ;  469  were  without  father ;  158 
without  mother;  21  were  step  children;  64  had  been 
abandoned  by  parents ;  87  had  absconded  from  parents ;  599 
belonged  to  the  county  and  borough  of  Dublin ;  and  1 ,071  to 
other  localities. 

With  regard  to  education ;  778  were  wholy  illiterate ;  74 
knew  the  alphabet  aud  spelling;  150  read  imperfectly^  and 
669  could  read  and  write. 

In  religion;  76  were  Protestants ;  6  were  Presbyterians, 
and  1,485  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Referring  to  these  figures  Mr.  Connellan  writes : — 

*'  In  comparing  the  number  of  juTeniles  (including  in  that  category 
all  below  the  age  of  twenty>one  years,  the  legal  determination  of 
minority),  with  the  adult  offenders  committed  during  the  same 
period^  the  proportion  stands  thus  : — 812  juveniles  to  997  adults  in 
the  criminal  offenders  ;  and  785  to  259  in  the  vagrants. 

Of  the  former,  464  were  from  the  city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and 
348  from  other  localities  ;  and  of  the  vagrants,  135  were  found  to 
be  derived  from  Dublin,  and  623  from  other  Quarters,  principally 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  total  number  of  both,  representing  1,570  committals,  418 
had  parents,  607  had  none,  359  had  fathers,  165  mothers,  and 
twenty- one  were  step- children  ;  sftty-four  had  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents,,  and  eighty -seven  had  absconded  from  them. 

Of  the  criminal  offenders,  sixty-eight  were  twice  committed  within 
the  half-year,  fourteen  three  times,  and  three  four  times  ;  while 
of  the  V2^rants  fifty-seven  were  committed  twice,  twenty-eight  three 
times,  thirteen  four  times,  and  forty-one  five  times  and  upwards.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  these  boys  are  habitual  inmates  of  this  prison  ; 
a  condition,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  most  of  them 
have  no  homes,  nor  any  shelter  except  the  workhouse.  Numerous 
instances  are  known  to  exist,  and  manv  are  at  present  to  be  found 
in  this  bridewell,  of  well-conducted  ancl  right<.principled  children  who 
manifest  a  sincere  desire  to  go  into  the  poorhouse,  but  are  debarred 
from  this  relief  by  their  dissolute  parents,  who  prefer  a  life  of 
license,  and  are  impatient  of  restraint.  Again,  many  of  the  utterly 
destitute,  who  are  ttever  committed  but  for  begging,  are  proved  to 
possess  the  fortitude  of  resiisting  the  temptations  of  crime,  and  the 
contamination  of  those,  with  whom  they  are  unavoidablv  intermixed 
in  the  prison,  and  in  the  haunts  of  vice  to  which  the  wretched 
resort  outside  Means  are  provided  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ence, in  such  cases,  for  sending  home  those,  whose  locality  aud  claims 
are  ascertained,  and  some  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  aid,  which, 
however,  is  necessarily  of  limited  operation. 

All  the  juvenile  criminals  and  vagrants,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  attend  school  from  ten  to  half-past  one  daily,  and  receive 
religious  instruction  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  who  are  hardened  in  crime  aud  incorrigible,  are  excepted. 
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as  theT  not  only  reject  all  moral  and  religiooft  instruction,  bat  create 
mischief  by  their  presence,  and  lead  the  better  disposed  into  dis- 
order. These  Youths  are  confined  in  single  cellsy  except  daring  the 
time  set  apart  K>r  exercise,  meals,  and  working  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
have  been  freauently  re-conunitted,  they  are  kept  separately  daring 
the  first  and  last  week  of  their  sentence,  except  during  the  time  m 
exercise  only/* 

The  returns  from  the  GraDgegorman  Pemale  Penitentiaij 
afford  evidence  equally  strong  of  the  necessity  for  Eeformatoiy 
Schools;  8,290  females,  not  exceeding20yearsof  age,weiecom- 
mitted  during  the  year,  as  appears  by  the  following  table: — 


Ages. 

10  Tews  and 

under. 

ISTemand 
abore  10. 

•bore  IS 

Felons  couYicted 
Misdemeanants  convicted     . 
Felons  committed  for  trial  at  As- 

sizes  and  Sessions 
Summary  conrictions  . 
Vagrants 

Total                .       • 

Twice  imprisoned 

Three  times  imprisoned 

Four  times  imprisoned 

FiTc  times  imprisoned  and  upwards 

"i 

10 
251 

26 
134 

52 
117 

781 

88 

438 

104 

125 

1,161 

264 

1,110 

K916 

23 

17 

14 

6 

81 
23 
23 
63 

137 
47 
30 
59 

Let  U6  now  consider  the  sentences  of  these  8^290  female 
prisoners : — 

Sentencet  of  TVafUportation  and  of  Immriionment  of  the  Jbial 
A'umber  of  Juveniles  Committed  during  the  fear. 


Ten  years,  and  aboTe  seren 

Seven  years 

Two  and  four  years 

Twelve  months 

Six  months 

Three  months 

Two  months 

One  month 

Fourteen  days 

ScTcn  days 

Forty-eight  hours 

Twenty-four  hours 

Unlimited    . 

Total 


9 

190 

48 

17 


264 


8 

14 

35 

97 

679 

169 

79 

9 

17 

IJIO 


I 

3 

2 

4 

9 

57 

89 

261 

865 

808 

236 

25 

36 

1,916 
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GmdUion  of  Juveniles  as  to  their  Parentage,  Residence,   Education, 
and  Religion, 


[Agea- 
TV'ithont  parents 

10  A  under. 

16  A  above  10. 

30Aalx)Yel6. 

9 

197 

308 

Without  lather     .        .        .        . 

37 

109 

127 

Without  mother          • 

3 

54 

106 

Step-chiidren       .        .        .        . 

3 

15 

9 

Illegitimate          .        .        .        . 

— 

2 

— 

Abandoned  by  parents 

3 

25 

20 

Absconded  from  parents 

— 

49 

228 

Belonging  to  county  or  borough  . 

38 

146 

228 

„           other  localities 

33 

867 

512 

Wholly  ilUterate 

67 

323 

335 

Know  alphabet  and  spelling 

— 





Read  imperfectly 

2 

147 

247 

Bead  and  write    .... 

2 

43 

158 

Religion—Protestant 

2 

27 

59 

„          Presbyterian 

— 



— 

„         Roman  Catholic  . 

69 

486 

681 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  position  of  Dublin 
with  regard  to  juvenile  criminalty,  we  give  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  the  returns  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
for  the  year  1853.  The  table  shows  the  numbers  of  those 
under  15  years  of  age,  and  the  sexes,  committed,  summarily 
convicted,  or  discharged  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  for  the 
five  years  ending  1853. 


Committed  for 

Sammarlly  Convicted. 

Discharged  by 
Magistrates. 

Gross 
Total 
Males 
and 
Fe- 
males. 

Under 
10  Tears 
of  age. 

10  Years 

and 
under  16 

Under  10 
Years  of  age. 

10  Years  and 
under  16. 

Under 
10  Years 
of  Age. 

10  Years  and 
under  16. 

Total. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

IL    ;    F. 

1849, 

— 

1 

66 

13 

371 

438 

1,746 

649 

92 

78 

722 

168 

2,986    1,242 

4,227 

1850, 

~ 

— 

48 

10 

640 

688 

2,866 

727 

157 

28 

749 

199 

3,960 

1,647 

6,497 

1861, 

- 

— 

68 

11 

743 

682 

2,891 

1,183 

210 

188 

,« 

226 

4,621 

2,189 

6,810 

1852, 

— 

— 

36 

9 

724 

966 

1,967 

1,802 

166   102 

.n 

233 

8,600 

2,601 

6,201 

1858, 
Total 

2 
2 

2 
8 

66 
247 

18 

479 

466 

1,866 

746 

102 
717 

67     646 

1 

186 

3,161 

1,484 

4,686 

61 

2,967 

8,129 

10,814 

4,467 

408  3,570  '  1,006 

>        '            1 

18,8071  9,063 

27,870 

1200 
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Thus  far  we  have  written  of  Dublin  alone,  bnt  we  now  turn 
to  the  tables  showing  the  classification  of  juvenile  offenders, 
not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  as  given  in  the  BqpoH  of  the 
Irish  Prison  Inspectors  for  1853  : — 


10  years  and 

16  yea 

nand 

under. 

abore  lo. 

Total 

ToUd 

Offenoes  Classified. 

Ift)^ 

Femaks. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

FcioDs  ooovictod,      -       -       . 

9 

3 

583 

181 

591 

188 

17 

13 

804 

879 

831 

891 

Felons  committed  for  trial  at 

assizes  and  qaari«r  seasions,  - 

ft 

8 

491 

SOT 

49S 

919 

trial  at  asslxes  and  qoarter 

sessions,          .... 

1 

1 

aoft 

90 

808 

91 

Summary  convlctiona, 

161 

41 

3,836 

631 

3,9W 

988 

Vagrants           -       -       -       . 

7fi7 

583 

2,700 

M60 

8,457 

1,7« 

Workhouse  offenders, 

U 

14 

866 

75 

933 

89 

7 

_ 

293 

51 

899 

51 

Twice  Imprisoned.     .       .       . 

fil 

46 

633 

969 

673 

80S 

Three  times  imprisoned,    - 

98 

33 

394 

116 

839 

144 

Four  times  imprisoned,     - 

4 

16 

175 

81 

179 

97 

Five  times  imprisoned  and  up- 

wards,       

Total.       -       - 
Qrois  Total  of  Males  and 

4 

10 

989 

189 

893 

11,846 

149 

1,000 

705 

10,346 

8,449 

' 

Females,    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lft,600»          j 

The  next  table  shows  the  sentences  of  the  total  number  of 
juveniles,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  committed 
during  the  year,  and  we  beg  attention  to  it,  and  the  last  table, 
as  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  of  a  very  im- 
portant character,  in  support  of  the  views  held  by  the  friends 
of  the  Beformatory  School  movement : — 


See  *«  Report"  p.  15. 
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10  Tears  and 

16  Tears  and 

under. 

above  10. 

SBNTBKOBfl. 

TotaL 

>«• 

'• 

M.      1 

F. 

Death, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

For  life, 

.. 

.. 

— 

_ 

«. 

Above  fifteen  Tears,         -       -       . 

— . 

... 

_ 

_ 

__ 

Fifteen  Tears  and  above  Ten,     - 

_ 

.. 

8 

— 

.. 

Ten  and  above  Seven,         ... 

-^ 

_ 

28 

2 

_ 

Seven  years,       ----- 

_ 



61 

7 

_ 

Two  Tears  and  upward^.    ... 

_ 

... 

14 

— _ 

__ 

Eighteen  Months.       -       -       -       - 

— 

-^ 

16 

1 

— . 

Twelve  HontbB,         .... 

Total,       -       -       . 

Nine  Months, 

— 

1 

118 

8 

— 

- 

1 

245 

18 

864 

__ 

, 

60 

17 

_ 

Six  Months, 

— 

.. 

237 

79 

.. 

Three  Months,    .       -       -       -       - 

10 

8 

524 

171 



Two  Months,      .       .       .        .       - 

18 

3 

585 

184 

_- 

One  Month, 

S88 

149 

2.126 

480 

— _ 

Fourteen  Days,  -       -       .       -       - 

857 

294 

2,186 

1,037 



Seven  Days, 

Forty-eight  Hours,     -       ,       .       - 
Twenty-four  Hours,   -       -       -       - 

Sd9 

135 

1,180 

896 



46 

48 

262 

165 

—_ 

16 

18 

194 

54 

_ 

Unlimited          ..... 

fi7 

88 

822 

182 

_ 

Other  periods, 

Total,       .       -       - 
Gross  Total,      - 

1 

— 

85 

11 

— 

1,088 

856 

7,611 

2,676 

11,974 

1.088 

656 

7,866 

2,694 

12,288' 

This  is  important  evidence  proceeding  from  a  governmeut 
officer,  and  proves  that  if  the  legislature  is  apathetic,  the 
apathy  cannot  arise  from  ignorance  of  facts,  and  wants,  and 
of  feelings.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the 
juveniles  as  to   parentage: — 


10  Tears  and 
under. 

16  Tears  and 
above  10. 

TotaL 

M.      1      F.      1      M. 

F. 

Without  Parents,        -       -       .       - 

Without  Father,          .       .       -       - 
Without  Mother.         -       -       .       - 
Step-children,     -       _       -       .       . 
Illegitimate, 

Total.       -       -       - 

89 
87 
6 
107 
88 
88 
15 

83 
14 

1 
67 
87 
88 

5 

1,455 
824 
816 
808 
676 
181 
78 

888 
86 
103 
898 
U8 
64 

81 

• 

1,909 
461 
425 

1,274 
793 
i50 
118 

- 

- 

- 

6,186* 

Sec  •'  Report"  p.  16. 
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Referring  to  these  tables,  Mr.  Connellan  writes : — 

*•  An  analysis  of  these  Tables  supplies  not  only  the  strongest  ar- 
guments for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  but  traces  to 
their  source  the  origin  of  most  or  the  evils  which  beset  the  children 
of  the  humblest  classes  at  the  threshold  of  life. 

When,  for  instance,  upon  taking  the  total  of  juvemlcs  »enieneed 
during  the  year,  at  12,238,  we  find  that  no  less  than  5,225  are  without 
due  and  complete  parental  care,  nearly  two  ihoutaiui  being  ahsobtie 
orphans,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  aggregate  of  delinquency  should 
reach  so  high  an  amount,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  the  nature  of 
the  olfences  is  considered,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  watchful 
and  constant  supervision  over  those,  who  at  so  tenaer  an  age  are  now 
exposed  to  the  unchecked  promptings  of  ignorance  and  want,  would 
largely  counteract  this  ereat  and  growing  social  difficulty  ;  for  it  ap- 
pNearsjthat  264  only  of  those  sentenced  have  incurred  the  A^^Aer  penal- 
ties ;  while  under  the  terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  seven 
days  to  one  monUi,  inclusive,  8,757,  being  connderably  more  lion 
three-fourthi  of  the  whole,  have  been  punished  in  ow  gaols,  un- 
provided, as  they  are,  with  means  of  coercion,  education,  and  re- 
formation applicable  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  such  juveniles.'** 


*  To  the  observations  thus  made  by  an  Irish  Prison  Inspector,  con- 
siderable force  is  added  by  the  following  passage,  in  Mr.  Field's  Report 
on  Reading  Gaol,  for  1853 : — "Amongst  re-committed  prisoners,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  there  were  many  juvenile  offenders;  and  table  No  10 
shows  that  not  less  than  70  of  our  old  offenders  had  been  convicted  before 
they  had  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  whilst  the  aggregate  number 
of  their  imprisonments  amounts  to  2M,  or  an  average  of  more  than  four 
to  each.  Such  statistics  are  well  calculated  not  merely  to  excite  sorrow 
and  regret,  but  to  increase  thankfulness  that  our  endeavours  for  tiie 
amendment  of  the  law,  as  respects  the  treatment  of  this  pitiable  chus, 
have  been  sucoessfuL  Allow  me,  then,  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  recent  act,  properly  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Better  Care  and 
Reforssation  of  YouthM  Offenders,'  may  receive  due  consideration  at 
the  present  sessions,  with  a  view  to  providing  for  its  speedy  opeimtion  in 
this  county.  From  the  communications  that  I  have  maintfcined  with 
the  Directors  of  Reformatory  Schools  at  present  established,  there 
appears  to  be  no  hope  that  our  jwFenile  convicts  can  be  received  into 
them.  I  think  it  right,  tketcfore,  to  submit  to  the  Court,  the  pro- 
priety of  originating  an  institution,  which  may  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  county,  in  accordance  with  the-  first  clause  of  the  recent  Act. 
The  tables  to  which  I  have  referred,  further  tend  very  forcibly  to  ood- 
flrm  the  wisdom  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  that  Act,  which  provide 
that  the  cost  of  the  convicted  child's  maintenance  whilst  in  a  Reforma- 
tory School,  shall  be  partly  recovered  from  the  pszentt.  Of  the  70, 
whose  case  I  have  described,  not  less  than  81  were  the  chUdxen  of 
criminals,  in  several  instances  both  parents  having  been  repeatedly 
convicted.  Others  have  been  the  victims  of  most  coipable  negUg^ice, 
very  many  were  encouraged  in  pilfering,  whilst  some  were  driven 
hungry  from  their  home,  plainly  taught  that  they  must  either  steal  or 
starve.** 
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To  these  sentiments  there  can  be  few  objectors ;  but  at  once 
the  question  arises^  how  can  these  evils  be  remedied  P  and  here 
we  can  again  claim  the  aid  of  ofBcial  evidence  in  support  of 
our  arguments  for  Beformatory  Schools  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
Connellan  was  examined^  in  April,  1853,  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Criminal  and  Des- 
titute Children,  and  in  the  course  of  his  eiamination,  thus 
expressed  his  opinions  upon  the  entire  question  of  Irish  Befor- 
matpry  Schools : — 

'*  4185.  Are  there  any  causes  of  juyenile  crime  peculiar  to  Ireland 
within  the  province  of  leffislation  which  you  can  point  out  to  the 
Committee  ? — I  have  already  stated,  as  one  cause,  the  extraordinary 
disproportion  of  orphanage.  There  is  another  point  which  I  think  is 
quite  peculiar  to  Ireland,  namely,  the  extent  of  vagrancy  and  larceny, 
as  it  prevails  among  females,  who,  of  course,  must  he  considered  as 
having  charge  of  the  education  of  juveniles  infinitely  more  than  males. 
In  the  year  1851  there  were  5,334  females  committed  for  larceny 
alone. 

4186.  Those  are  women? — All  females;  there  is  no  division 
given  as  to  age.  There  are  very  few  female  juveniles  committed  for 
larceny.  The  ahove  aggregate  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
numher  of  females  committed  in  England  in  the  same  year  for  every 
species  of  offence.  To  show  the  amount  of  vagrancy  which  exists 
among  female  juveniles,  I  have  a  return  of  the  juvenile  prisoners 
committed  to  Grange  Gorman  Prison  in  the  years  1850,  1851  and 
1852.  In  1852  there  were,  of  the  age  of  10  years  and  under,  and 
up  to  15,  inclusive,  1,878  female  children  committed  under  the 
Vagrant  Act.  If  we  take  these  three  years,  we  find  there  were 
altogether  5,989  juvenile  females  committed  to  this  prison,  of  whom 
1,119  belonged  either  to  the  county  or  city  of  iJublin,  and  the 
remaining  4,870  to  the  provinces.  Of  this  number  three-fourths  had 
been  committed  from  six  to  20  times  in  each  year,  and  the  remaining 
one-fourth  from  one  to  six  times. 

4190.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  institutions,  educational  or 
reformatory,  might  be  established  with  advantage  for  the  diminution 
of  juvenile  delinquency  ? — Unquestionaby.  It  is  a  subject  which 
requires  such  a  very  comprehensive  consideration,  that  we  must 
begin  from  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place,  the  gaols  of  Ireland 
are  peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  have  not  the  same  advantages 
that  English  gaols  possess  with  regard  to  their  financial  position. 
In  England  every  prisoner  convicted  hj  a  jury  is  paid  for  by  the 
State,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  in  Ireland  only  male  trans- 
ports are  so  paid  for  ;  an  allowance  being  made  for  them,  but  not 
for  females.  This  matter,  I  believe,  will  be  brought  before  the 
House  very  shortly  ;  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  that  into 
consideration  when  we  come  to  adopt  any  scheme  for  fixing  a  further 
expenditure  upon  the  country  ;  I  mean  that  if  the  localities  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  erect  penal  or  reformatory  institutions,  that  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account. 
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4]  91.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  institutioD  joa  would  recom* 
mend  ? — I  should  certainly  recommend  an  indtitution  embracing 
under  the  same  direction,  although  separate,  a  Parkhurst  and  a  Bed 
Hill.  I  think  that  you  require  absolutely  a  penal  institution,  in 
which  the  punitive  principle  shall  be  carried  out ;  and  you  abo 
require  a  reformatory  institution  with  something  of  a  penal  character. 
The  great  object  is,  to  avoid  multiplying  establishments  and  to  save 
expence.  I  think  that  if  there  were  two  such  institutions  placed 
side  by  side,  they  would  each  favourably  affect  the  other;  and  that 
the  youths  confined  in  the  Parkhurst,  or  more  penal  side,  would 
feel  that  there  was  close  at  hand  an  institution  in  which  there  would 
be  some  relaxation  of  penal  discipline,  if  they  deserved  it  by  stood 
conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  check 
upon  the  occupants  of  the  reformatory  department,  if  they  knew 
that  in  the  event  of  their  being  refractory,  they  could  be  removed  to 
the  penal  institution. 

4li)2.  Would  you  have  two  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Dublin,  and 
others  in  different  parts  af  the  provinces  ? — I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  look  at  the  averages  of  gaols,  and  to  form  groups.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  four  institutions  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  Ireland; 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  one  erected  in  the  first  instance,  in 
order  to  test  the  effect  of  it.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  evidence  I 
have  given,  that  there  were  local  congestions  of  juvenile  criminals ; 
in  fact,  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  total  of  the  juveniles 
confined  in  the  gaols  of  Ireland,  are  in  the  prisons  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  Limerick. 

4193.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  advantageously  tried  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  experiment  ? — Y  es.  I  should  like  not  to  get  too  far  in 
the  first  instance,  because  it  is  an  experiment  which  may  affect  not 
only  our  ordinary  prisons,  but  our  convict  depots  or  the  district 
prisons,  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  as  substitutes  for  transporta- 
tion. I  have  made  a  calculation  for  an  institution  to  contain  4U0 
boys.  [  take  the  number  at  400,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
convenient  number  ;  as  a  mean  between  Red  Hill  and  Mettray,  both 
of  which  I  have  visited.  I  have  taken  as  a  fair  basis  two  of  the 
county  gaols  of  Ireland,  in  which  I  find  that  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  was  about  this  number  during  the  year  1851.  In  the  count/ 
of  Gal  way  gaol  the  daily  average,  in  the  year  1851,  was  404,  and 
in  the  gaol  of  Nenagh,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary, 
there  were  exactly  400.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  total  cost  ot 
each  prisoner  (we  have  no  power  of  distinguishing  the  cost  of 
juveniles  as  they  never  keep  the  account  in  gaols,  although  it  might 
be  done  in  future)  is  £6.  lis.  lOd.  per  head  in  Gal  way,  and  £6  14«.  4d^ 
per  head  in  Nenagh.  The  expense  of  the  staff  of  officers  in  Gal  way  is 
£1,130,  and  in  Nenagh  £955.  The  difference  is  created  by  the  higher 
salaries  of  the  governor  and  local  inspector  in  Galwav.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  includes  everything,  except  tlie  interest  of 
money  which  the  gaol  cost  in  building.  I  presume  that  grouping 
boys  employed  in  agricultural  labour  and  worked  hard  would  require 
a  more  generous  diet  than  our  prison  diet,  which  is  brought  as  low 
as  is  compatible  with  health.     I  think  also  you  would  require,  if  the 
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reformatory  establishment  were  carried  out  on  the  prncipleof 
Mettray,  a  larger  staff  than  exists  at  the  two  gaols  I  have  named  ;  I 
woald  therefore  give  £6  for  each  of  the  400  boys,  which  would 
amount  to  X3,200. 1  next  give  the  cost  of  the  building;  and  here  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  made  a  most  extravagant  estimate,  for  building  is 
very  cheap  in  Ireland.  I  have  put  it  at  £10,000^  but  I  really  feel 
great  certainty  when  I  state  that  the  sum  of  £6,000  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  building,  which  necessarily  would  be  very  plain  and 
simple.  We  will  take  it  at  £10,000,  and  the  interest  of  that  amount, 
at  four  per  cent.,  would  be  £400. 

4194.  Mr.  Atiderley.']  Including  the  purchase  of  the  site? — I  take 
a  rent  for  the  land  ;  I  take  200  acres,  at  £1  per  acre,  £200. 

4195.  Mr.  J,  Ball,'}  Do  yon  include  the  rent  in  the  average  of 
X8per  head?— No. 

4196.  Mr.  Fitzroy,]  You  include  nothing  but  diet  in  the  £8? — 
I  include  everything  in  the  £8  per  annum,  which  represents  the 
400th  part  of  the  total  expenditure.  I  will  g^ve  <£200  for  contin- 
gencies, so  as  to  make  a  round  sum  of  £4,000.  If  we  take  the  laboui' 
of  400  boys,  for  50  weeks,  striking  off  two  weeks  for  interruption  of 
weather  and  illness,  I  put  the  worth  of  their  labour  at  6J.  per  day,  or 
Ss,  per  week.  I  apprehend  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not 
be  worth  that  amount ;  but  that  after  the  institution  had  been  a 
year  in  operation,  we  might  safely  calculate  upon  that  amount.  At 
Mettray,  they  profess  to  give  £8  per  annum  as  representing  the 
earnings  of  the  boys.  These,  by  my  calculation,  would  amount  to 
j£7.  ]0«.  ;  so  that  there  would  be  a  balance  of  £1,000  as  against  the 
institution  chargeable  upon  the  State.  I  conceive  that  the  estimate 
for  the  building  is  at  least  £4,000  too  high,  and  that  £140  (at  four 
per  cent.)  might  consequently  be  deducted  from  the  £1,000. 

4197.  Mr.  J,  Ball.]  The  recommendation  which  you  made  to 
the  Committee  was,  that  in  the  first  instance  twin  institutions, 
one  more  severe,  and  the  other  of  a  milder  nature,  should  be 
established  ?— Yes. 

4198.  Does  your  estimate  refer  to  one  of  those,  or  do  you  pro- 
pose that  two  similar  institutions  should  be  established  ? — I  merely 
wish  it  to  apply  to  the  reformatory  institution,  to  the  Bed  Hill  or 
Mettray  section. 

4)99.  Would  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  Parkhurst  be  more 
expensive  ? — Yes. 

4200.  You  are  aware  that,  with  reference  to  the  estimate 
with  which  you  have  favoured  the  Committee,  the  sum  of  110,000 
does  considerably  exceed  the  cost  of  buildings  which  have  been 
recently  erected  in  Ireland  for  the  accommodation  of  a  similar 
number  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  this  includes  farm  buildings  and  general 
outfit. 

4201.  And  therefore  you  conceive  that  you  are  perfectly  safe  in 
representing  £400  as  the  interest  of  the  money  to  be  expended  on 
an  institution  to  accommodate  400  boys  ? — Yes. 

4202.  Have  you  formedja  similar  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  an  in- 
stitution on  the  plan  of  Parkhurst  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4'i03.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  class  of  boys  who  are  to  be 
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dealt  withy  do  70a  think  it  necessary  that  soch  an  inatitation  as 
Parkhurst  should  provide  for  an  equiu  number  ? — ^No ;  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  a  building  calculated  for  infinitely  less  number  vould 
be  quite  sufficient. 

4204.  What  number  ?— I  should  think  150. 

4205.  Supposing  that  your  suggestion  were  ultimately  to  be 
carried  out,  and  that  four  such  establishmeots  were  set  up  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  do  you  conceive  that  the  numbers  of  400  and  150 
would  represent  the  most  advantageous  numbers  to  pUoe  in  the 
institutions  to  be  established  in  each  of  such  four  districts  ?-.Per- 
haps  you  might  raise  it  to  600  for  the  two ;  I  would  ruse  the 
Parkhurst  side  of  it  to  200. 

4206.  Ton  propose  that  in  one  there  should  be  200,  and  in  tiM 
other  400  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  would  rather  b^n  with  150. 

4207.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  experiment  could  be  fairly  tried* 
unless  at  the  same  time  there  were  a  reformatory  schooU  on  the 
plan  of  Red  Hill,  established  ? — No  ;  I  nropose  that  an  experimen- 
tal building,  containing  these  two  establisnments,  should  be  tfrst 
attempted. 

4208.  Mr.  FUxray.']  Both  in  the  same  locality  ?-»Ye8 ;  because 
there  is  an  obvious  saving,  as  the  same  governor,  'the  same  chap- 
lain, the  same  medical  officer,  and  the  same  agricultural  instmctora, 
would  do  for  each. 

4209.  Do  you  contemplate  the  whole  of  them  passing  throqg^ 
the  Parkhurst  portion  of  the  establishment  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  a 
discretion  as  to  which  of  the  institutions  youthful  prisoners  should 
be  committed  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  or  the  assis- 
tant barrister  ;  for  I  would  not  give  so  important  a  power  to  the 
magistrates  at  petty  sessions. 

4210.  ChairmaiL]  That  would  require  l^slation? — Yes. 

4211.  Mr.  Fitzroy*^  Would  you  allow  those  who  were  committed 
to  the  Parkhurst  portion  of  the  establishment  to  be  transferred  to 
the  reformatory  portion,  when  their  conduct  entitled  them  to  it  ?«- 
Undoubtedly;  I  think  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  good  conduct; 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  a  useful  corrective  upon  the 
youths  on  the  Bed  Hill  side,  if  they  knew  there  was  a  penal  esta- 
blishment adjoining,  to  which  they  could  be  at  once  transferred. 

4212.  Mr.  J,  Bw."]  Do  the  grounds  on  which  you  propose  that 
only  one  pair  of  such  institutions  should  now  be  established  r^er  to 
any  supposed  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  or  to  your 
idea  of  its  being  an  experiment  ?..Merely  in  reference  to  its  b^ng 
an  experiment. 

4213.  Would  ^ou  wait  the  result  of  that  experiment  before  esta- 
blishing similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4214.  Would  you  confine  such  institutions,  if  they  were  now 
established,  to  a  certain  portion  of  Ireland ;  or  would  you  give  a 
general  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  prisoners  from  all 
parts  of^Ireland? — From  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  first  instance. 

4215.  As  it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  probably  to  ascertain 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  what  accommodation  existed  at  the  central 
establishment,  and  what  the  means  were  of  receiving  prisoners  if 
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they  w^re  sent,  can  jou  make  any  practical  suggestion  aa  to  the  hest 
mode  of  providing  for  that  difficulty  ? — I  should  first  of  all  confine 
myself  solely  to  cases  which  were  sent  to  the  assizes  and  to  the 
quarter  sessions. 

421 6.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  six  circuits  going  together  ? 
— Yes. 

4217.  How  would  yon  provide  for  the  case  of  a'  number  sent 
from  one  circuit,  filling  the  number  of  vacancies  in  such  an  establish- 
ment ? — There  would  be  no  more  difficulty  than  now  exists  with 
regard  to  Parkhurst  or  Red  Hill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
limit  the  area  from  which  juvenile  prisoners  miffht  be  committed 
to  this  first  experimental  institution,  I  apprehend  that  magistrates 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  would  take  means  of  transferring  their 
juveniles  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  within  that  area.  ' 

4218.  From  the  facta  you  have  laid  before  the  Committee,  is  it 
not  apparent  that  the  accommodation  at  present  in  gaols,  and  the 
discipline  of  gaols,  is  extremely  ill  adapted  for  the  treatment  of 
JQveniles  ?«-Seyond  all  question. 

4219.  Would  not  your  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  sending 
of  juvenile    prisoners,  from    quarter  sessions  and  assizes,  to  the 

'  central  institution,  entail  a  previous  confinement  in  gaol  of  such 
persons,  and  would  not  that  be  calculated  to  injure  young  prisoners  ? 
— This  must  be  part  of  a  great  and  general  scheme  of  reformation. 
I  think  that  if  such  reformatory  institutions  were  established  by 
the  Government,  they  would  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  localities 
to  provide  fitting  accommodation  for  carrying  out  discipline  with 
regard  to  juvenues,  so  that  separation  should  be  moat  strictly  ob< 
served  during  the  short  period  of  their  confinement  in  gaol  previous 
to  their  trial. 

4220.  That  would  include,  therefore,  a  power  to  require  the 
localities  to  add  to  the  existing  acommodation,  where  it  is  not 
sufficient? — Yes. 

4221.  And  to  alter  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  gaol? — 
Yes. 

4225.  In  case  it  should  be  considered  desirable  to  try  fairly  the 
experiment  of  the  separate  mode  of  treatment  and  management  of 
young  prisoners,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  vour  opinion,  to  give 
an  increased  power  of  control  to  the  central  authorities  ? —  Yes ; 
I  propose  that  a  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as 
representing  the  Executive ;  or  in  the  Central  Board,  to  dismiss  by 
warrant  officers  of  gaols  and  houses  of  correction ;  and  that  all 
inferior  officers  of  gaols  and  keepers  of  bridewells  should  be  appoint* 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Superiutendence,  which  is  a  body  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  tne  visiting  justices  in  Eng^land;  at  pre- 
sent they  are  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  and  in  many  instances  with- 
out the  smallest  reference  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  the 
office  he  has  to  undertake.  In  fact,  the  sheriff  has  the  appointment 
of  every  officer  in  the  gaol,  except  the  local  inspector  (an  officer 
unknown  in  EnglandJ,  the  chaplain,  and  the  medical  officer. 

4226.  You  would  add  to  those  powers  the  power  of  requiring 
either  an  addition  to  existing  gaols  or  the  establishment  of  new 
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ones,   in  which  classification  could  be  made  ? — Tes ;   m  teJUeft  the 
separate  system  should  be  carried  out  most  strmgentlv, 

4227.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  a  power  would  encounter  a  verjr 
considerable  amount  of  local  opposition  in  Ireland? — I  think  it 
would,  unless  you  ffave  them  an  equivalent.  I  have  just  mentioned 
that  the  gaols  of  Ireland  were  most  disadvantageously  circunu 
stanced,  in  consequence  of  their  having  to  bear  the  expense  of  all 
prisoners  convicted  by  a  jury. 

4228.  Do  you  think  that  the  assimilation *of  the  system  in  Ireland 
to  that  which  exists  in  England,  would '^be '  considered  a^sufficient 
equivalent  for  the  increased  expense  which  would  attend  the  ^  im- 
provement of  existing  gaols  ? — Yes. 

4229.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  legal  power  for  the  purpose, 
money  could  be  raised  upon  the  securiy  of  the  county  rates,  to  a 
sufHcient  extent  either  to  build  new  gaols  or  to  add  to  the  exbtiog 
gaols  ? — Yes. 

4239.  In  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  another  witness  on 
the  subject,  do  you  object  to  the  committal  to  prison  of  juvenile 
persons  as  criminals,  upon  the  charge  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes.  There 
were  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  four  years,  above  5,000  infants,  I 
may  call  them  (that  is,  children  of  10  years  of  age),  committed  to 
prison. 

4240.  Were  those  5,000  committals,  or  5,000  separate  individuals  ? 
— Five  thousand  summary  convictions  of  separate  individuals. 

4241.  Five  thousand  separate  individuals  ? — Yes. 

4242.  Lord  Lovaine,']  Is  not  the  vagrancy  of  which  you  have 
drawn  so  fearful  a  picture,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  misconduct, 
or  at  all  events,  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  authorities  ? 
— I  am  afraid  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  have  called  at 
different  times  for  returns  from  the  governors  of  gaols  with  regard 
to  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  juveniles  who  had  been  com- 
mitted from  workhouses  ;  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  very 
generally  represented  to  be  full  of  mischief,  very  impracticable,  and 
much  more  refractory  than  other  juveniles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  but  justice  to  state,  that  from  some  of  the  gaols  rather  more 
favourable  accounts  have  been  returned. 

4243.  Would  not  the  measures  that  you  have  recommended  be 
rendered  unnecessary  by  good  management  of  workhouse  schools  ? 
— I  must  say  that  I  think  so .  Some  improvement  in  management 
has  already  begun  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  it  has 
been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  guardians  very  much  by  an  admi- 
rable circular  issued  from  the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  reference 
to  the  extension  of  agricultural  schools  as  attached  to  workhouses. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  that  system  were  fully  carried  out,  if  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  juvenile  department,  or  if  there  were 
created  a  department  of  juveniles  in  workhouses,  subject  to  more 
discipline  and  more  moral  supervision  than  at  present,  a  vast  deal  of 
this  evil  could  be  cut  off  at  tne  source. 

4244.  And  at  a  very  much  less  expense  ? — Obviously ;  because 
the  institutions  are  already  in  existence.    It  would  be  necessary. 
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of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, otherwise  jou  could  scarcely  have  anything  like  an  uniform 
or  proper  system  carried  out  by  such  variable  bodies  as  guardians. 

4253.  Mr,  «/.  Ball.'}  Do  you  cbncup  with  the  opinion  which 
has  been  given  by  another  witness,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bave  the  power  of  retaining  for  two  years  orphans  who  are  admit- 
ted to  a  workhouse,  and  not  allowing  them  to  take  their  discharge 
until  they  have  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  ? — I  do. 

4254.  Would  you  compulsorily  detam  them  in  workhouse  schools  ? 
— I  would,  until  they  were  of  an  age  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

4255.  Chiairman.']  And  so  of  deserted  children  ? — Yes,  and  so  of 
all  children  who  have  no  relation  with  their  parents ;  those  who 
have  absconded  from  their  parents,  and  those  whose  parents  have 
no  settled  home,  are  very  much  in  the  same  condition,  for  they  do 
not  know  where  their  parents  are. 

4256.  Mr.  Adderley.]  In  the  gaols  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
are  the  children  mixed  with  the  adults  on  the  present  system  in 
Ireland? — In  some  of  the  gaols  they  are  mixed  with  the  adults. 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  occasion- 
ally from  want  of  accommodation.  We  sometimes  have  mixed  the 
tried  with  the  untried,  and  juveniles  with  adults,  and  have  thus 
violated  two  principles  of  classification  in  order  to  prevent  greater 
contamination.  1  will  take  such  a  case  as  that  whicn  Mr.  Berwick 
described,  of  a  boy  committed,  we  will  say,  for  stealing  a  turnip  ; 
he  is  sent  to  prison ;  and  if  we  were  to  place  him  among  juveniles, 
perhaps  among  young  pickpockets  or  boys  precocious  and  har- 
dened in  crime,  he  would  be  corrupted  ;  we  should  infinitely  prefer, 
therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  putting  him  into  a  cell  with 
two  adults  who  had  been  convicted  of  some  offence  which  does  not 
argue  any  great  moral  depravity,  such  as  an  assault.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  have  issued  the  strictest  orders  to  governors  of  gaols,  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  give  juveniles  the  benefit  of  sepa- 
ration. 

4257.  What  is  the  mode  of  education  of  children  resorted  to  in 
prisons  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  both  industrial  training  and  literary 
instruction  in  almost  every  gaol.  In  some  gaols,  however,  the  liter- 
ary education  is  very  defective  ;  and  the  gaols  are  so  crowded,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any  system  of  industrial  occupa- 
tion. 

4258.  Are  there  school -rooms? — Yes.  When  I  say  there  are 
school-rooms,  I  should  state  that  the  day-rooms  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  school-rooms,  but,  generally  speaking,  there  are  school- 
rooms. 

4259.  And  a  schoolmaster  ? — Not  always,  but  the  exceptions  are 
very  few.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  at  our  instance,  the  judges  have 
strongly  taken  up  that  question  lately,  and  have  insisted  on  school- 
masters being  appointed  before  they  will  fiat  the  presentments  of 
grand  juries. 

4268.   Chairmcm,']  Have  you  considered  the  subject    of  making 
provision  in  any  way  for  children  after  they  are  discharged  from 
institutions  of  this  kind,  and  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on 
77      • 
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that  point  ? — ^I  was  very  much  struck  last  year  in  Paris  by  the  oper- 
ations  of  the  *  Societe  pour  le  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Liberes  de  U 
Seine  ;'  it  is  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Beranger,  and  it  has  been 
wonderfully  successful,  according  to  their  own  returns.  They  select 
from  La  Maison  Centrale  d'Education  Correctionelle  de  Paris  (which 
is  the  juvenile  prison  of  Paris)  as  many  boys  as  they  have  room  for. 
Some  of  them  are  taken  out  immediately  on  their  discharge,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  and  others  are  taken  out  conditionaiW , 
precisely  as  at  Parkhurst.  The  society  have  the  power,  on  re<^uisi- 
tion  to  the  government,  of  remitting  such  juveniles  to  the  peniten 
tiary  from  which  they  are  taken,  in  the  event  of  any  dereliction  of 
duty,  however  trifling  the  offence ;  and  although  the  scene  of  their 
operations  is  confined  to  Paris,  they  appear  to  have  succeeded  better 
than  any  other  institution.  The  number  of  cases  of  relapse  only 
amount  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  society  has  been  in  operation 
several  years.  Being  confined  in  its  operations  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
it  consequently  educates  in  trades  and  handicrafts  the  greater  portion 
of  its  pupils,  who  are  selected,  under  the  authority  of  the  executive 
government,  from  La  Maison  Centrale  d'Education.  In  a  report  of 
this  institution  for  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  made  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Oarlier,  prefect  of  police,  remarks, 
*  I  will  not  close  this  report  without  making  mention  of  the  Societe 
pour  le  Patronage,  &c.,  a  society  which  continues  and  completes  the 
work  of  the  administration  in  receiving  juvenile  prisoners  upon  their 
discharge,  in  devoting  itself  to  procuring  for  them  a  suitable  mode 
of  existence,  and  in  watching  over  their  future  condition,  both  moral 
and  industrial.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  of  little  value  to  the  greater 
number  of  these  children  to  have  imbibed  in  La  Maison  Centrale, 
during  a  sojourn  of  some  years,  principles  of  order  and  virtue,  if 
they  found  themselves,  in  taking  their  first  steps  in  the  world,  ex- 
posed to  a  relapse  into  their  former  irregularities  from  want  of  ex- 
perience and  support.'  Again,  M.  Beranger,  in  writing  upon  this 
institution,  says,  '  It  would  be  presumptuous,  however,  to  attribute 
these  successes  to  our  own  merits  alone,  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  ever-active,  zealous,  and  humane  co-operation  of  the 
master  tradesmen  of  Paris.* 

4269.  When  you  speak  of  establishing  two  kinds  of  twin  institu- 
tions, do  you  contemplate  that  as  many  Parkhursts  as  Bed  Hills  will 
be  necessary  ? — I  think  so,  but  they  might  be  very  small ;  they  mi^ht 
be  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  the  penal  department  of  the  refor- 
matory school.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  punitive  principle  dis- 
regarded ;  for  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  s^ee  with  some  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee.  I  think  the 
value  of  the  punitive  principle  has  been  very  much  under-rated. 
We  have  reports  from  every  gaol  in  Ireland,  stating  i\^hi  since  a 
severer  system  has  been  adopted,  particularly  with  regard  to  juven- 
iles (for  instance,  the  introduction  of  the  shot-drill  punishment^,  the 
diminution  of  offences  has  been  very  considerable,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  workhouse  offences  in  particular  has  greatly  declined,  which 
is  an  additional  argument  for  establishing  a  more  stringent  discipline 
among  juveniles  in  workhouses. 
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4270.  Lord  LovaineJ]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  punishment  and 
reformation  should  eo  hand-in-hand  ? — Tes. 

4271.  Mr.  J.  Bau.]  With  reference  to  any  possible  provision  for 
young  persons  discharged  from  eaol  or  from  a  reformatory  school, 
do  YOU  see  anything  else  than  reliance  upon  the  voluntary  support 
of  mdividuals,  as  soon  as  public  attention  is  sufficiently  called  to 
ity  and  that  necessity  for  exertion  is  broug^ht  before  the  minds  of  the 
upper  classes  ? — 1  think  that  orphans,  who  may  be  considered  the 
children  of  the  State,  might  be  very  often  advantageously  disposed 
of  in  the  army  and  navy. 

4272.  Would  you  have  a  special  mode  of  training  directed  to  that 
object  ? — ^Ko ;  as  there  must  be  discipline  officers,  such  boys  mieht 
easily  be  drilled,  but  they  would  require  but  little  preparation  for 
the  army. 

4273.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
dearth  of  labour  in  Ireland  ? — I  hear  of  it  universally  in  making  my 
tours  of  inspection,  and  1  traverse  every  part  of  the  country. 

4274.  Does  not  that  of  itself  furnish  the  surest  and  best  prospect 
of  providing  for  the  juvenile  criminal  population,  if  they  can  be 
reformed  ? — Tes ;  I  consider  that  their  absorption  in  a^icultural 
employment  holds  out  the  best  prospect  of  their  reclamation.'* 

We  have  inserted  this  testimony  at  Iength,and  consider  it  most 
important  in  supporting  our  views.  In  its  main  featares  it 
has  the  support  of  Mr.  Senior,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 
who  was  examined  on  the  29th  of  April,  1854,  and  gave  the 
following  evidence : — 

^'  4566.]  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with  any  suggestions  you 
have  to  make  with  regard  to  the  establi^unents  of  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  the  plan  upon  which  they  should  be  conducted  ? — The 
great  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  consiist  in  making  an  eatublishment, 
especialW  in  Ireland,  reformatorv*  which  ahall  also  keep  up  any  de» 
terring  features.  If  you  establisn  a  perfectly  healthy,  happy-looking 
school,  with  well-fed  children,  doing  light  agricultural  work,  the 
ereat  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  would  consist  in  such  an  a&ylum  not 
being  an  object  of  hope  rather  than  fear.  I  think  that  you  must 
endeavour  to  provide  against  that  danger,  by  making  the  first  ro  pro- 
bationary period  more  irksome,  by  gradually  advancing  the  position 
of  the  boy  after  a  certain  time,  dependent,  of  course,  upon  good 
behaviour,  by  making  the  dietary  as  low  as  may  be  consistent  with 
health,  and  by  making  the  work  as  hard  as  may  be  consistent  with 
U)e  ^ysical  development  of  the  child. 

4567.  You  propose  a  reformatory  school,  midway  between  a 
penal  and  aome  other  kind  of  school  ? — I  had  contemplated  that  you 
would  have  a  penal  school  into  which  juvenile  offenders  would  be 
taken  ;  and  that  in  addition  you  would  have  a  ragged  school,  or  any 
other  name  you  may  give  it,  for  such  as  are  unconvicted  of  crime. 

4568.  Would  you  have  a  penal  school  and  a  reformatory  school 
for  boys  who  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  and   a  third  school    for 
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those  who  had  not  been  convicted  of  crime  ?•*!   only  anticipate  the 
formation  of  a  penal  school,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned. 

4569.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  penal  treatment  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  reformatorj 
treatment  ?~ I  anticipated  that  they  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  institution,  by  progressive  steps. 

4570.  And  that  both  those  processes  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  institution  ? — Yes.  The  chief  expense  of  an  institution  of 
that  sort  consists  in  its  staff  of  officers;  besides,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  get,  as  the  Committee  must  feel,  highly  qualified  officers  for 
such  an  institution.  I  think  that  if  yon  multiplied  their  number,  you 
would  have  additional  difficulty  in  finding  persons  qualified  for  so 
exceedingly  difficult  a  duty. 

4571.  lou  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  duty? — 
Verv  difficult ;  I  think  that  it  requires  a  combination  of  very  rare 
qualities. 

4572.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  desirable  to  g^ve  magistrates 
a  power  of  committing  to  the  school  you  have  described,  for  longer 
periods  than  they  can  now  commit  to  a  prison  ?— It  appears  to  me  to 
oe  essential  to  any  prospect  of  reformation. 

4573.  For  what  kind  of  periods  ? — ^Not  less,  I  apprehend,  than 
two  years. 

4574.  At  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that 
the  period  should  be  much  longer  than  that,  but  capable  of  being 
shortened  on  certain  conditions. 

4575.  Mr.  Adderley.']  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  maximum 
time  ? — I  should  say  four  or  five  years. 

4576.  Chairman.]  Are  you  of  opinion  that  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  institutions  could  be  obtained  in 
Ireland  from  private  sources  ? — I  apprehend  not. 

4577.  To  whom  would  you  entrust  the  local  government  and  the 
inspection  ? — The  Government. 

4578.  The  education,  you  are  of  opinion,  should  be  industrial ;  of 
what  character  ? — Agricultural. 

4379.  Would  you  have  the  institutions  situated  in  agricultural 
districts  ? — Yes, 

4580.  How  many  such  institutions  do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
have  in  the  first  instance  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  say  that  four  would 
be  a  sufficient  number. 

4581.  You  agree  in  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  on 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Gonnellan  f — Yes ;  it  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  Mr.  Gonnellan  has  rather  under-rated  the  number  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
struck  him,  that  as  you  increase  the  period  of  detention,  yon  practi- 
cally have  a  larger  number  at  one  time  in  a  house  of  detention. 
But  supposing  tne  average  period  of  imprisonment  at  present  to  be 
three  months,  and  that  a  period  of  two  years  is  necessary  for  the 
reformation  of  an  individual,  you  would  require  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  beds. 

4582.  You  would  have  an  accumulation  ?— Yes. 
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4583.  Mr.  Adderley,'\  Do  not  you  expect  that  the  system  will  re- 
duce the  number   of  offenders  ?^Gradually. 

4584.  Not  within  the  four  or  five  years  you  have  talked  of? — It 
would  not  begin  to  be  felt  for  three  or  four  years,  I  should  think. 

4585.  Chairman,']  Will  you  proceed  with  any  other  suggestions 
that  you  have  to  make  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  direct 
ing  your  particular  attention  to  Ireland,  with  which  you  are  parti- 
cularly conversant? — The  difficulty  with  an  English  juvenile* 
criminal,  I  apprehend  to  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  his  want  of 
intellectual  developement.  I  think  that  with  an  Irish  child,  the  dif- 
ficulty consists  rather  in  dislike  to  labour.  I  have  fouu'l  for  instance, 
in  workhouses  in  England  aud  Ireland,  that  the  children  attained  a 
much  higher  state  of  education  by  the  same  system  in  Ireland  than 
in  England. 

4586.  What  is  the  next  suggestion  you  have  to  make .?— If  I  am 
not  considered  as  travelling  out  of  the  subject  of  examination,  I  beg 
to  remark,  that  1  cannot  concur  with  some  previous  witnesses  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  a  vagrant  law,  or  rather  a  mendicant  law.  I  find 
that  in  all  civilised  parts  of  Europe  mendicancy  is  treated  as  a  crime. 
If  that  be  necessary  in  other  part  of  Europe,  1  apprehend  it  to  be 
especially  necessary  in  Ireland.  I  remember  that  such  an  enactment 
was  very  much  desired  by  all  classes.  It  has  now  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  operation.  I  have  never  noticed  in  the  press,  or  on 
the  part  of  public  bodies,  acontplaint  of  its  existence.  It  appears  to 
me,  so  far  as  I  am  a  traveller  and  an  eye  witness,  to  have  diminished 
mendicancy  materially  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  if  it  has  worked  ill  in 
particular  localities  in  Ireland,  that  must  have  arisen  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  want  of  due  discretion  on  the  part  of  those  who 
administered  it,  rather  than  from  the  law  itself. 

4587.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  could  be  altered  with  advantage 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  before  this  Committee  ? — 
I  think  that  more  efforts  should  be  taken  to  catch  the  parents  of  the 
juvenile  beggar  than  the  child  itself. 

4588.  What  can  you  suggest  with  reference  to  that  object ? — At 
present  the  law  makes  it  penal  on  the  part  of  a  parent  to  send  out 
his  child  to  beg.  I  think  that  you  might  carry  that  a  little  further, 
by  requiring  the  constabulary  to  arrest  children  in  the  first  instance, 
making  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  the  residence  of  the  parents ;  and, 
in  fact,  to  work  out  the  law  a  little  more  than  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  They  now  consider  their  duty  to  be  the  reception  of 
the  mendicant  when  he  is  arrested,  but  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  ar- 
rest him. 

4589.  Do  you  conceive  that  new  legislation  would  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  ? — it  might  be  necessary  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
that  I  should  leave  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  trust  to  the  operation 
of  a  more  active  execution  of  it. 

4590.  To  a  better  and  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  existing 
law  ? — Yes.  I  find,  upon  looking  at  returns,  that  the  number  of 
juveniles  in  workhouses  who  have  ever  been  in  gaol  is  exceeding 
small ;  but  that  it  is  much  larger  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  than  in 
others.     I  find  almost  none  in  Ulster,  with    a  larger   proportion  in 
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Munster.  The  number  of  children  from  9  to  15  years  of  age,  who 
have  ever  been  in  prison,  consists  of  770  persons  ;  of  these  487  have 
been  committed  to  gaol  for  offences  occurring  in  the  workhouse;  182 
under  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  101  for  other  offences;  making  a  total 
of  1  *5  per  cent,  of  the  existing  children  in  workhouses  under  the  age 
of  15  who  have  ever  been  in  gaol* 

4593.  Chairman,']  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  establishments 
of  this  kind,  have  you  had  experience,  as  a  Poor-law  Oommissioner,  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  building  ? — I  have  had  considerable  experience. 

4594.  From  the  result  of  vour  experience,  what  should  be  the 
cost  of  a  building  like  that  which  you  have  stated  you  would  re- 
commend for  the  first  cla^s,  penal  or  reformatory  ?-»I  should  think 
that  15/.  would  be  ample  provision  for  each  person.  I  am  takiiv 
by  that  answer  the  highest  estimate  for  providing  workhouses,  which 
require  a  very  larse  amount  of  separate  classification,  which  no  ' 
doubt  forms  the  chief  expense  in  buildings  of  this  nature. 

4595.  What  number  of  inmates  are  you  calculating  upon  as 
most  advisable  under  all  the  circumstances  ? — Considering  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  I  have  anticipated  a  number  something 
approaching  to  500 ;  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  one's  command  of 
funds  were  unlimited,  other  thinn  remaining  the  same,  a  smaller 
number  would  give  more  hope  of  reformation  than  a  larger  number, 
but  you  meet  with  great  practical  difficulties  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber ;  and  it  is  not  merelv  necessary  to  consider  that  which  is 
theoretically  the  best,  but  that  which  is  practically  within  your  reach. 
The  very  larse  number  of  servants  and  other  empioyU  in  foreign 
reformatory  mstitutions  appears,  in  some  measure,  to  have  arisen 
from  the  buildings  which  they  occupied  not  having  been  intended 
for  their  present  use.  Being  unprovided  with  means  of  classification 
in  the  building,  they  established  a  surveillance  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  servants,  who  evidently,  from  the  class  from  whom  they 
were  selected,  were  not  persons  capable  of  giving  much  mor^  or 
religious  instruction  to  the  children. 

4596.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  add  with  regard  to 
criminal  children  ? — Nothing  else  occurs  to  me. 

4597.  Mr.  Mile$,'\  You  have  stated  that  you  would  put  the 
minimum  commitment  to  these  reformatory  schools  at  two  years, 
and  the  maximum  at  five  or  six  years ;  who  should  determine  upon 
the  actual  stay  of  an  inmate  in  these  reformatory  schools  ?^-The 
local  governor. 

4598.  How  would  you  form  your  local  board  ? — I  fear  that  in 
Ireland  you  must  relv  almost  entirely  upon  Government  inspection  ; 
one  is  exceedingly  glad  to  avail  oneself  of  the  voluntary  principle 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  you  can  get  it ;  but  I  fear  that  the 
elements  for  good  local  government  in  Ireland  are  few. 

4599.  Do  you  think  you  could  allow  a  committee  of  magistrates 
to  determine  upon  the  duration,  as  to  good  behaviour  or  bad  be- 
havour,  of  a  person's  stay  in  the  reformatory  school  ? — I  think  that, 
at  all  events,  they  should  have  full  power  of  inspection,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  discretionary  power. 

4600.  If  you  leave  it  entirely  to  a   Qovernment  inspector,  must 
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not  thai  Government  inspector  reside  on  the  spot  ? — The  local 
governor  must  of  course  be  resident.  He  would  act  on  general 
rules  prescribed  to  him  by  a  higher  authority,  and  would  report 
upon  the  progress  of  each  child.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  a  penal  reformatory  school  is  the  absence  of  hope  and 
fear ;  1  can  only  look,  therefore,  to  the  boy's  improving  in  suc- 
cessive stages  as  he  advances  in  good  conduct,  and  to  the  power  of 
the  governor  of  stopping  altogether  the  period  of  imprisonment 
when  he  believes  a  boy  to  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and  has  an 
opening  for  obtaining  employment  offered  him. 

4601.  Then  in  the  Irish  reformatory  school  which  you  propose, 
you  would  carry  out  a  term  of  imprbonment,  as  well  as  a  long 
term  of  reformatory  action  ? — Yes. 

4602.  Who  should  determine  the  length  of  the  imprisonment  ? — 
The  persons  by  whom  the  juvenile  was  sentenced.  The  sentence 
would  be  a  long  one,  and  there  should  be  a  power  of  commuting  it 
to  a  short  period  ;  in  fact,  that  which  we  have  now,  I  apprehend, 
"with  reference  to  adults.  I  believe  the  Government  a.Hsume  the 
power  of  discharging  prisoners,  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient. 

4603.  Then  one  part  of  your  establishment  would  necessarily  be  a 
prison,  and  the  rest  would  be  a  reformatory  school.  Do  you  think 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  the  two  buildings  contiguous,  and  under  the 
same  management? — The  whole  would  be  a  prison  ;  that  is,  a  place 
of  detention,  as  well  as  of  reformation. 

4604.  You  would  only  soften  the  treatment  ? — Yes ;  for  instance,  the 
first  period  might  consist  in  remaining  in  the  yard,  and  the  employ- 
ment irksome,  such  as  stone-breaking,*  or  at  a  corn  mill ;  the  second 
stage  might  consist  in  agricultural  work,  thorough  draining,  the  less 
interesting,  or  more  laborious  occupations ;  and  by  degrees  you 
would  give  more  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agriculture.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  work  out  a  perfect  plan,  but  1  am  endeavouring  to 
sketch  imperfectly  the  system  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend 

4605.  Would  you  confine  500  boys  under  one  roof  ? — All  under 
one  roof,  with  separate  places  for  working ;  they  should  go  together 
in  distinct  bodies. 

4606.  Always  under  the  same  superintendents? — Different 
superintendents.  I  would  use  the  word  'ganger,*  not  as  making  use 
of  a  penal  term,  but  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a 
party. 

4607.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  French 
system,  and  likewise  with  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Tamer  on  this  point  ? — I  have  read  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  before  this  Committee,  with  much  interest. 

4608.  Does  not  Mr.  Turner  say  that  he  thinks  the  more  we  adopt  the 
family  system,  the  better  it  will  be  in  working  out  the  reformation  of 
these  children? — I  ought  hardly  perhaps  venture  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  Mr.  Turner,  but  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
almost  too  much  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  as   compared  with 

*  See  post  on  this  point. 
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the  penal  question  ;  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  altogether  of  the 
deterring  principle. 

4609.  Is  not  tne  very  object  of  the  imposition  of  pimitfhment  for 
crime  to  work  out  reformation  ? — Yes;  and  to  prevent  other  per- 
sons committing  the  same  crime. 

4610.  If  it  has  been  found  that,  at  Mettra;  and  other  places,  the 
family  system  has  worked  out  great  good,  and  if  Mr.  Turner  has  tried 
the  associated  system,  and  the  family  system,  and  has  eventually  come 
to  the  determination  that  the  family  system  is  best,  do  not  you  think, 
from  his  experience,  that  is  the  better  system  to  introduce,  suppos- 
ing these  reformatorv  schools  were  adopted  ? — That  which  I  propose 
would  very  much  soften  the  punishment  for  juvenile  crime.  I  would 
rather  begin  step  by  step.  I  should  fear  that,  if  at  once  the  Mettray 
system  were  adopted  tor  all  juvenile  criminals^  you  might  break 
down.  You  can  easily  soften  it ;  you  can  easily  make  it  more 
domestic ;  but  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  recommend  a  total  and 
startling  change  at  first. 

4611.  The  schools  which  you  now  recommend  would  be  only 
initiatory  of  a  milder  system  ? — Possibly.  I  propose,  at  first,  that 
the  juvenile  should  be  placed  in  an  institution,  as  it  were,  half-way 
between  a  gaol  and  perfect  liberty,  and  that  it  should  ret^n  much 
of  the  power  of  detention  which  exists  in  a  gaol,  with  refonuAtorj 
agency. 

4612.  Then  the  mild  and  parental  system,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  carrying  out  the  reformation  of  these  young  people, 
is  not  the  system  which  you  would  adopt  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  not 
the  system  which  I  would  adopt  in  Ireland. 

4613.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  class  you  would 
place  under  more  penal  restraint  than  others  ? — I  should  propose  to 
commence  by  placing  the  whole  in  the  reformatory  ;  not  to  have 
two  institutions,  but  one  institution. 

4614.  What  description  of  people  would  you  make  use  of  as 
warders  ?— Much  of  the  success  of  the  system  would  appear  to  me 
to  depend  upon  whom  you  selected  as  warders,  in  which  I  should 
be  more  guided  by  the  character  of  the  man  than  by  his  attain- 
ments or  rank  in  society.  He  must  be  looked  for  with  a  lighted 
candle. 

4615.  Have  you  determined  in  your  own  mind  the  description  of 
men  who   would  be  the   better  men  to  select  as   warders  ?^I  can 


hardly  represent  to  the  Committee  my  impression  of  a  good  i 

There  should  be  great  intellectual  development,  with  the  utmost 
amount  of  benevolence,  and  the  utmost  amount  of  anxiety  ;  really 
to  consider  much  more  the  interest  of  the  children  as  a  body  than 
his  own.     Such  persons  are  rare,  but  they  are  to  be  found. 

4616.  In  the  school  which  you  have  recommended,  in  which  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  directly  you  come  to  the  reformatory  system,  are 
to  be  the  sole  employment,  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  great 
intellectual  development? — I  think  that,  other  things  being  the 
same,  talent  is  always  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  are  committed  to  him ; 
not  necessarily  education,  but  natural  talent.     I  think  that  a  man 
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who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  higher  sphere  than  the  migorily  of 
the  children  committed  to  him  is  not  desirable. 

4617.  What  size  would  vou  have  the  farms  ^attached  to  these 
schools? — Much  smaller  than  appears  to  have  been  considered 
necessary  by  the  great  majority  of  witnesses  who  have  been  examined 
before  this  Committee. 

4618.  Why  would  you  diminish  the  size  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  other  witnesses  ? — I  would  cultivate  it  entirely  by  spade 
labour.     It  should  be  a  model  garden  farm. 

4619.  Have  you  calculated  how  many  children  would  be  necessary 
per  rood  or  per  acre  to  cultivate  it  properly  ? — 1  doubt  your  being 
able  to  cultivate  with  advantage,  with  a  school  consisting  of  500 
boys,  more  than  50  acres  entirely  by  spade  and  manual  labour,  and 
without  horse  labour  or  the  plough. 

4620.  How  many  would  you  suppose  to  be  in  confinement  at  any 
one  time,  undergomg  the  first  process  of  their  sentence  ?-^On6-fifth 
probably  of  the  number. 

4621.  Then  you  put  about  eight  boys  to  an  acre  ? — Tes. 

4622.  Do  you  think  that  would  give  them  enough  to  do  through 
the  year  solely  in  agricultural  pursuits  ?— I  should  begin  by  draining 
the  land  very  deeply,  by  processes  which  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  so  much  more  familiar  with  than  myself.  You  might 
carry  out  your  liquid  manure,  and  have  everything  done  by  man 
which  is  usually  done  by  horse  labour,  and  you  would  find  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  land  necessary. 

4623.  Would  YOU  work  all  the  boys  together,  or  in  separate 
ffangs,  inspected  by  the  same  persons  daily  ?— In  separate  bodies, 
but  each  body  should,  I  apprehend,  be  under  one  and  the  same 
person,  in  charge  of  that  party,  who  should  remain  with  them', 
work  with  them,  live  with  them,  sleep  with  them,  and,  in  fact,  be 
their  father,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  domestic  principle. 

4624., Mr.  AdderUy,}  You  were  understood  at  first  to  propose 
that  the  reformatory  school  which  you  suggest  should  be  an  inter- 
mediate institution  between  a  prison  and  a  ragged  school  ? — Bather 
as  between  a  prison  and  a  school ;  a  place  in  which  the  reformation 
of  a  criminal  should  be  considered  together  with  his  admission  not 
being  an  object  of  desire. 

4625.  Do  you  mean  that  the  character  of  the  institution  should 
be  an  intermediate  character,  or  that  there  shimld  be  three  institu- 
tions, and  that  this  should  be  an  intermediate  institution  ? — Only 
one  institution  established  by  the  State. 

4626.  When  you  used  tne  word  *  intermediate*  you  meant  an 
institution  of  an  intermediate  character  ? — Yes. 

4627.  When  you  propose  commencing  the  treatment  at  this 
institution  more  severely,  and  softening  it  gradually,  do  not  you 
think  that  the  first  character  would  always  stamp  the  institution 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country  ?—  I  do  not  contemplate  anything 
much  more  repulsive  than  we  have  long  had  established  in  the  work- 
houses, both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  for  adults. 

4628.  You  mean  that  the  institution  should  not  be  more  repulsive 
than  a  workhouse  ? — Not  much  more  repulsive.     There  should  be  a 
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power  of  detention,  which  does  not  exist  io  the  workhouse  ;  but  tbe 
mode  of  laboor  should  be  very  much  the  same. 

4629.  Upon  the  whole,  m  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  criminals,  would  this  institution,  as  first  established, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  reformatory  or  a  school  ? — I  hope  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  place  of  reformation  ;  a  place  which  a  boy  would 
rather  dislike  entering,  but  when  in  it,  would  leave  very  much 
benefited. 

4630.  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you  propose  such  an 
institution  in  preference  to  a  prison,  to  which  children  are  now 
sent  ? — Prison  discipline,  I  apprehend,  has  at  present  scarcely  tbe 
means  of  being  thoroughly  reformatory.  The  modes  of  employment 
are  all  penal ;  the  children  do  not  work  in  the  open  air ;  there  is  leas 
tenderness  and  less  kindness  than  I  belieye  to  be  essential  to  the 
reformatory  system  in  a  gaol. 

4631.  If  you  propose  maintaining  so  penal  a  character,  would  not 
some  slight  alteration  in  prison  discipline  attain  your  object,  without 
a  separate  institution  at  all  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
possible.  My  answers  have  particular  bearing  on  Ireland,  as  I 
consider  myself  an  Irish  witness.  Ireland  contains  no  fit  establish- 
ments. A  gaol  is  an  ill-contrived,  over-crowded  building,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  a  vast  town ;  the  child  himself  lives  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  crime  ;  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  returns 
to  his  former  associates  ;  whereas,  if  you  established  institutions 
such  as  I  have  recommended,  by  which  you  might,  if  necessary,  send 
children  to  most  opposite  points  f^om  those  to  which  they  originally 
belonged,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  they  mi^t  be 
unknown  to  their  former  associates  in  crinte,  I  hope  that  jou  might 
cut  off  the  stream  of  crime. 

4632.  Then  all  your  objections  to  a  prison,  are  the  character  of 
the  building  and  the  length  of  the  sentence  >^To  all  its  features. 

4633.  You  do  not  object  to  a  prison,  qaa  prison,  fbr  children  ?— 
I  do  indeed  ;  I  call  it  a  reformatory  institution,  not  a  school ;  a 
school  seems  to  me  to  be  a  place  where  children  are  taught ;  I  wish 
for  a  place  where  children  would  be  rather  trained  than  taught. 

4634.  If  training  and  education  are  your  objects,  and  not  simple 
correction,  why  do  you  propose  the  preliminary  penal  period  in  your 
reformatories  ? — Lest  children  should  commit  slight  ofi^ences  with  a 
view  to  admission  to  such  institutions, 

4635.  Do  not  you  injure  your  reformatory  system  by  giving  it 
that  preliminary  penal  character  ?-^To  a  certiun  extent  I  apprehend 
that  you  do,  but  that  seems  to  be  an  essential  difficulty  connected 
with  punishment. 

4636.  Do  not  yon  think  that  deterring  parents,  by  inflicting  tbe 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  their  children  upon  them,  would  attain 
your  object,  and  avoid  the  objection  which  you  have  just  allnded 
to  ? — I  fear  not,  with  our  English  views  as  to  punishment ;  with 
the  continental  doctrines,  1  apprehend  that  it  would  be  easier  tn 
punish  the  parent  for  the  misconduct  of  the  child.  If  a  child  were 
wandering  and  begging  in  Switzerland,  or  committing  an  offence 
against  propery,  the  police  would,  I  apprehend,  lay  hold  of  the  child, 
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and  cause  inqoirj  to  he  made  where  his  parent  lived  ;  and  if^his 
parent  could  not  give  a  perfectl;^  good  account  of  how  he  supported 
himself,  and  how  he  provided  the  means  of  support  for  the  child, 
the  parent  would  himself  be  sent  to  prison.  1  do  not  think  that» 
with  our  English  view8>  we  should  fully  carry  out  the  same  prin- 
ciple* 

4637*  The  question  was  whether,  in  your  opinion, *inflic ting  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  children  in  reformatories  upon  their 
parents^  would  not  be  a  sufficient  check  on  juvenile  crime,  without 
inflicting  a  preliminary  penal  treatment  upon  ;^the  children  ?-^ 
Parents  of  that  class  in  Ireland  have  no  funds,  and  in  England 
very  seldom ;  so  that  you  actually  must  fall  back  on  the  person  of 
the  parent,  and  not  on  his  purse,  in  my  opinion  ;  if  the  tradesmen 
class  furnished  criminals,  it  would  be  easier  to  do  so;^but'as  the 
parents  of  criminals  are  the  very  lowest  class  of  society,  I  think 
that  you  could  only  get  the  person  of  the  parents. 

4638.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  majority  of  juvenile 
criminals  in  Ireland  spring  from  the  very  poorest  class  ?i— Quite. 

4639.  Mr.  •/.  Bail]  With  scarcely  an  exception  ? — I  am  quite 
readv  to  add,  with  scarcely  an  exception  ;  I  do  not  think  that 
you  have,  properlv  speaking,  a  class  of  criminals  in  Ireland. 

4640.  Mr.  Adaeriey*']  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  classes  m  both  countries, ,  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  that  is  more  the  case  in  Ireland  than  in  England? — It  is 
more  the  case  in  Ireland,  certainly. 

4641.  Do  YOU  think  that  imprisonment  has  much  terror  to 
juvenile  crimmal  classes  in  Ireland  P-^I  think  that  it  has. 

4642.  And  you  hope  by  this  preliminary  penal  period  to  gain  the 
same  deterrent  effect  to  your  reformatory  institution  ? — Yes  ;  I  find 
that  juvenile  criminals  <a  all  classes,  and  especially  Irish  ones,  have 
great  dislike  to  labour  and  discipline,  and  I  hope  that  those  prin- 
ciples, even  though  kindly  carried  out,  may  be  looked  upon  with 
dislike  bypc^ics  who  have  not  yet  committed  crime. 

4643.  You  think  that  the  mere  deprivation  of  liberty  and  infliction 
of  work,  may  be  used  with  more  effect  as  a  penal  treatment  in 
Ireland  than  it  can  be  in  England  ? — Upon  the  whole,  I  should  say 
so. 

4644.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  this  first  penal  stage  would 
consist  of  a  treatment  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  children ; 
as,  for  instance,  employment  in  stone-breaking  which  you  have 
alluded  to,  and  similar  employments,  are  they  not  rather  obstruc- 
tive of  the  proper  education  of  children  f — Education  may  still  be 
carried  on  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day :  I  think  that  even 
a  child  who  commits  an  offence  against  society,  should  receive  soon 
after  it  something  in  the  nature  of  punishment ;  something 
which  he  very  muoh  dislikes,  and  wished  to  get  over. 

4645.  In  your  remarks  upon  mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  you  were 
understood  to  state  that  you  thought  no  alteration  of  the  law  was 
necessary,  but  that  the  present  law  should  be  carried  out  moire 
strictly? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
alter  the  vagrant  law  with  advantage ;  but  I  believe  that  the  law  as 
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it  stands,  if  judiciously  carried  out  (and  in  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land I  believe  that  it  is  judiciously  carried  out),  would  be  sufBcient. 

4646.  Vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  according  to  the  present  law, 
are  crimes  ? — 'i'hey  are. 

4647.  Mr.  J,  Bali.'i  The  Committee  understood  Mr.  Gonnellan 
to  recommend  that  institutions  should  be  established^  which  should 
contain,  either  under  the  same  roof  or  immediately  contiguous  to 
each  other,  two  separate  compartments,  in  one  of  which  a  severer 
discipline,  analogous  to  that  of  Parkhurst,  should  be  enforced,  and 
in  the  other,  very  similiar  to  that  which  is  enforced  at  Red  Hill, 
with  which  probably  you  are  acquainted  from  the  evidence  ;  does  that 
substantially  concur  with  your  recommendation  ?— it  is  very  much 
the  same. 

464B.  In  this  respect,  however,  you  differ ;  that  you  think  all  the 
children  committed  to  such  institutions  should,  in  the  first  plaee, 
pass  through  a  severe  discipline  ;  and  that  in  consideration  of  good 
conduct  and  general  progress,  they  should  be  advanced  to  a  milder 
department  *•' — Precisely. 

4649.  With  reference  to  an  answer  you  have  already  given  upon 
the  subject  of  va^ancv,  you  are  understood  to  be  of  opinion  that 
voung  persons  guilty  of  vagrancy  should,  when  they  are  apprehended, 
l>e  placed  in  such  a  penal  reformatory  institution  as  you  recommend  ? 
—Yes. 

4650.  Then  this  difficulty  occurs,  that  young  children  who,  if  the 
parents  thought  proper  to  apply  for  relief,  would  be  admitted  to  a 
workhouse  school,  would,  without  anything  that  could  be  considered 
a  moral  fault  on  their  part,  without  a  knowledge  that  they  were 
breaking  the  law,  and  in  consequence  of  the  demult  of  the  parents, 
either  to  take  proper  charge  of  them,  or,  if  destitute,  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse,  become  inmates  of  a  much  more  penal 
institution;  does  any  answer  to  that  occur  to  you? — The  remedy 
for  that  evil  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  endeavouring  to  get  at  the 
parent,  which  tne  Vagrant  Act  seems  to  contemplate. 

4651.  From  the  answer  you  gave,  you  were  understood  to  be  of 
opinion  that  no  practical  good  would  be  obtained  from  sending  chil- 
dren to  such  an  institution,  unless  they  were  detained  there  aeon- 
siderable  period  ? — Yes. 

4656.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  vagrant  children,  or  children 
of  beggars^  are  a  class  whom  it  is  practicable  at  present  for  the 
State  to  take  charge  of,  with  a  view  to  their  education,  and  to  res- 
cue them  from  the  temptation  to  crime  in  which  they  are  brought 
up  ? — At  the  present  moment,  their  number  appears  to  me  too  lar^ 
to  grapple  with.  I  do  not  think  that  the  State  could  take  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  mendicant  and  criminal  classes,  and  separate  them 
from  their  parents,  and  provide  for  them.  Neither,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  do  I  apprehend  that  that  would  be  considered  a 
punishment,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

4663.  You  would  not  consider  repeated  convictions  for  vagrancy 
or  mendicancy  a  ground  for  removing  such  children  to  a  reformatory 
institution  ? — I  should. 

4664.  With  reference  to  the  management  and  government  of  re- 
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formfttory  institutions,  would  you  recommend  that  they  should  be 
exclusively  under  Government  control,  and  allow  the  visitation  of 
local  bodies  ? — Certainly  ;  of  course  providing  religious  administra- 
tion, to  which^I  should  attach  the  utmost  importance. 

4665.  You  would,  as  a  consequence  of  retaining  the  exclusive 
control  and  management  of  the  institution,  think  it  necessary  that 
Government  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  establishment  f — The 
building  and  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  but  not  what  is  called 
maintenance  ;  I  should  wish  that  to  fall  as  a  local  charge. 

4666.  Can  ^ou  make  a  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
that  chargeability  should  be  imposed  f — I  think  the  present  Irish  poor 
law  statutes  enable  you  with  great  ease  to  carry  out  that  system. 

4667.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  maintenance  of  young 
persons  in  a  reformatory  institution  should  be  charged  exactly  as  if 
they  were  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  f — I  should  carry  out 
that  principle. 

4668.  Would  you  impose  the  charge  upon  a  particular  district  f — 
I  should  endeavour  to  localise  it  as  jfar  as  possible. 

4669.  With  reference  to  parental  responsibility  for  criminal  chil- 
dren, it  is  vour  opinion  that  in  general,  in  Ireland,  that  responsiblity 
could  not  be  enforced  against  the  property  of  the  parent  f — Property 
does  not  exist. 

4670.  Admitting  such  cases  to  be  rare,  do  not  you  consider  that 
it  would  be  a  just  provision  of  the  law,  that  where  the  parents  of 
criminal  children  had  property,  they  should  become  responsible  for 
their  maintenance  in  a  reformatory  institution  ? — It  would,  at  all 
events,  be  harmless,  and  in  some  rare  cases  might  be  practically 
useful. 

4671.  With  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  children  to  be  admitted 
into  a  reformatory  institution  in  Ireland,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it 
would  be  practicable  and  desirable  that  any  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  labour  of  the  children,  when  advanced  from  the  penal 
department  to  the  training  department  of  such  a  reformatory  msti- 
tution,  should  be  set  apart  for  their  future  outfit,  either  at  home  or 
abroad  f — It  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  ;  trifling  variations 
might  be  made  whilst  they  were  in  the  institution  ;  there  might  be 
slight  rewards  in  the  nature  of  food  or  treatment,  with  deferred 
pecuniary  advantages  on  quitting  the  asylum. 

4672.  From  your  knowledge  of  Irish  children,  do  not  you  con- 
ceive that  the  element  of  hope  is  very  active  in  their  minds  f — Yes, 
it  is  very  strong. 

4673.  And  that  a  prospect  of  beine  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
after  leaving  the  estaoliuhment  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  good 
conduct  f — That  might  possibly  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  a 
hope  of  a  passage  to  America  as  a  free  emigrant. 

4690.  Mr.  J.  Ball,"]  You  are  of  opinion  that  education  in  Irish 
workhouses  might  be  made  considerably  more  efficient  if  a  superior 
class  of  teachers  were  appointed  9 — Yes. 

4691.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  at  least  throughout  a  part  of  Ireland, 
the  guardians  are  not  yet  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
securing  the  services  of  efficient  teachers,  and  are  unwilling  to  give 
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the  salaries  which  such  teachers  would  require? — It  ieso;  and, 
moreover,  where  they  employ  efficient  teachers,  they  are  too  oAcn 
disposed  to  employ  an  insufficient  number. 

4692.  Is  there  a  di£&culty  at  present  in  Ireland  in  enforcing,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  selection  of  masters  of  a 
high  class,  and  with  good  salaries? — There  is.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  very  important  aid  indeed  has  been  derived  from  the  National 
Board  granting  small  sums  of  money  in  thenature  of  a  premhira, 
to  schoolmasters  whom  they  may  deem  most  deserving^,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  salary  fixed  by  the  guardians. 

4693.  Yon  are  aware  that  in  England  the  salaries  of  the  masters  of 
workhouse  schools  are  paid  by  Oovernment  f^-d  am. 

4694.  Do  yon  believe  that  it  would  materially  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  the  education  in  Irish  workhouses  if  the  sane 
rule  were  applied  in  Ireland?—!  do.  I  do  not  know  any  single 
change  which  would  be  attended  with  a  greater  advantage,  and  with 
less  proportionable  cost. 

4695.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  .whether,  in  the  unions  of 
the  south  and  south  west,  where  the  number  of  paupers  for  aerenl 
years  was  very  large  indeed,  and  greatly  exceeded  the  ori^mal 
estimate  upon  which  the  workhouse  was  built,  additional  buildngi, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  'Auxiliary  Workhouses,'  are  still 
found  to  be  necessary  f — The^  are  diminishing  in  number. 

4696.  Are  there  still  a  considerable  number  of  them  f-^There  are. 

4697.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  some  cases  the  original  work- 
houses are  not  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  districts  ? — 
Yes. 

4698.  Would  you  avail  yourself  of  the  circumstance  that  the  present 
buildings  are  not  adequate,  to  endeavour  to  establish  in  those  unioBS 
separate  buildings  for  local  purposes  ^— «In  certain  unions  this  might 
be  attended  with  great  advanta^. 

4699.  la  it  your  opinion  that  the  guardians  would  be  able,  from 
their  existing  funds»  to  establish  such  schools  without  assistanoe  f — 
Not  without  assistance  as  regards  building,  supposing  theoi  to  be 
built 

4700.  Do  vou  think  it  is  very  desirable,  as  these  imions  ore, 
generally  speaking,  the  poorest  unions  in  Ireland,  that  some  aasbtance 
should  be  provided  for  the  nurjiose  of  aiding  them  to  build  separate 
school  buildings  f — ^I  think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

4701.  Are  there  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  in  workhouses  for  whom 
the  ordinary  discipline  and  rules  of  punishment  seem  to  be  inade. 
quate  f — My  attention  has  been  much  drawn  to  that  subiect  of  late 
by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  this  Committee*  I  apprehend 
that  the  necessity  which  is  complained  of,  arises  not  from  the  punish- 
ment itself  being  inadequate,  but  that  they  have  looked  to  it  rather 
than  to  a  higher  and  more  proper  system  of  management ;  and  that, 
89  you  make  the  punishment  more  severe,  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  more  the  parties  in  charge  of  them  would  lode  to  that  punishment 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  place  in  order ;  and  therefore  that  the 
result  of  the  change  would  be  injurious.  I  never  knew  any  good 
schools  where  the  punishments  were  frequent  and  severe*  The 
milder  the  system,  the  better  the  discipline. 
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4702.  Still  in  oaqes  wher«  there  are  children  who  are  found 
unmanag^ble,  do  not  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  penal  institution  ?— When  establisbedt  certainlv  ;  with  a  power 
of  charging  their  maintainance  to  the  unions  from  whence  they  were 
sent." 

We  have  inserted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Connellao  and  of  Mr. 
Senior,  almost  in  fall>  as  we  believe  that  from  both^  the  true 
principlea  upon  which  Irish  Reformatory  Schools  should  be 
established  can  be  learned.  To  these  evidences,  however,  we 
must  add  that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  who,  to  sixteen  years' 
experience  as  a  Prison  Inspector,  experiences  most  ably  devel- 
oped in  his  valuable  work.  Crime,  its  Amount,  Causes,  and 
Bemedy,  has  superadded  very  great  knowledge,  gathered  frqm 
reading  and  observation,  of  the  Penal  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions of  other  countries.  Mr.  Gonnellan  and  Mr.  Senior 
have  expressed  their  opinions  of  the  classes  of  schools  required 
by,  and  suited  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Hill 
states  the  plan  upon  which  all  Reformatories  should  be  estab- 
lished :— 

**  The  loss  of  liberty,  with  the  certainty  of  being  subjected  to 
punishment  for  persistence  in  misconduct,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sufficient  rairantee  against  a  reformatory  school  becoming  a  place 
of  attraction.  At  the  same  time,  1  thmk  it  is  desirable  that  the 
school  should  be  open  to  any  children  who  may  desire  admission^ 
and  whose  parents  may  he  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, in  order,  among  other  reasons,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  quantity  of  labour  to  be  done  is  too  small,  or  the  scale  of  living 
too  bigiiy  the  ikct  may  at  once  beoorae  apparent  by  the  number  and 
character  of  the  appUeations  for  admission.  With  respect  to  the 
different  arraagemeats  for  managing  and  prcvid&nff  refbrmatory 
schools,  I  qui^e  concur  in  the  importance  of  seeunng  voluntary 
assistanoe  as  much  as  possible.  I  always  recommended  in  my  own 
district  that  well-selected  visitors  should  be  axtmitted  into  prisons. 
I  would  point  out  that  sueh  aid  is  quite  consistent  with  Government 
direction,  as  shown,  ibr  instance,  by  the  reports  cf  the  State  reform 
school  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  ofBeers  ave  appointed  bv  Oo- 
vernment.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  plan  would  be  for 
Goveniment  to  encourage  the  ft>rmation  of  societies,  with  liipited 
liability,  but  without  a  view  to  profit,  for  the  purpose  of  ebtablish- 
iog  reformatory  schools,  and  then  to  enter  into  contracts  with  them 
at  a  given  charge  per  head;  the  period  of  Kberation  being  subject 
to  the  veto  of  a  Qov^mment  officer,  and  the  society  undertaking  to 
bear  the  eo^t  of  the  child's  subsequent  eon^nement,  if  after  libera- 
tion  he  should,  within  a  given  period,  relapse  into  eHme ;  the  pecu- 
niary responsibiKty  of  the  parent  to  be  enforced  by  Qt>vemment  in 
the  way  of  repayment.  Into  such  societies  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  men,  earnettly  bent  on  the  adoption  of  eflfective  means  for  re- 
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claiming  juvenile  offenders,  and  stopping  the  sources  of  crime,  and 
who  combine  high  intelligence  and  sound  judgment  with  zeal,  would 
gladly  enrol  themselves ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  country  to 
obtain  their  services.  Contracts  actually  exist  with  regard  to  the 
Philanthropic  farm  at  Beigate,  and  so  far,  therefore^  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  is  such  a  society  as  [  would  propose.  Captain 
Williams  recommends  an  extension  by  Government  of  this  contract 
system  with  the  Philanthropic  farm,  and  in  the  principle  of  that  recom- 
mendation I  quite  concur.  The  contract  system  is  also  in  use  at 
Mettray,  and  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburgh.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  societies  for  relieving  the  destitute 
and  reclaiming  criminals  to  look  more  and  more  to  Qovemment  for 
Hid,  the  object  being  felt  to  be  not  of  private  but  of  national  concern. 
Thus  the  society  at  New  York  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  d«*- 
linquents,  which,  probably,  was  at  first  supported  wholly  by  volun. 
tary  contributions,  is  now  entirely  dependent  upon  municipal  and 
state  government. 

3146.  You  think  that  the  contract  obviates  risks  or  dangers 
which  would  otherwise  result  ?->-Yes ;  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 
principle  for  funds  which  are  supplied  by  Government  to  be  ad- 
ministered  by  other  hands.  Persons  may  try  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  management  for  dishonest  purposes ;  but  the  plan  of  contract 
seems  to  me  to  obviate  those  dangers,  and  yet  to  give  full  scope  to 
voluntary  action. 

3147.  Then  that  is  the  plan  ^ou  would  sngeest? — Yes;  but  I 
think  that  in  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  sucn  a  great  variety  of 
opinion,  it  would  be  expedient  to  try  several  plans.  The  plans  to 
which  I  am  now  referring  are,  first,  reformatory  schools  under  the 
sole  management  of  officers  of  Government ;  secondly,  reformatory 
schools  such  as  have  been  proposed  by  several  witnesses,  supported 
partly  by  private  contribution  and  partly  by  Government,  but 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  Government  officers;  the  managers 
being  appointed  by  the  societies  founding  them  ;  thirdly,  reforma- 
tory schools  belonging  to  societies  such  as  I  have  described,  these 
societies  being  invested  with  full  power  of  management  (subject  to 
Government  inspection),  undertaking  all  pecuniary  liabilities,  and 
receiving  a  certain  sum  from  Government  with  every  boy  op  girU 
under  securities,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  for  the  effective  and 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
trying  various  experiments,  I  think  there  would  be  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  emulation  created.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
for  any  general  course  to  be  adopted  until  every  plan  which  has  a 
fair  promise  of  success  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  tried. 

3148.  By  way  of  experiment?  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
by  care  in  placing  boys  of  similar  ages,  occupations,  and  characters 
in  each  school,  and  by  taking  means  for  obtaining  information  of 
their  subsequent  career,  the  comparative  success  of  each  plan  would 
be  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  think  it  important  that  where  a  parent 
who  is  unable  to  control  his  child,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  crime,  is 
willing  to  pay  the  expense,  he  should  be  allowed  to  aend  him  to  such 
a  reformatory  school  as  has  been  proposed,  according  to  the  practice 
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in  America,  without  waitinff  until  the  child  is  disgraced  by  public 
trial  and  conviction.  I  would  aay,  lastly,  that  it  is  the  practice  in 
many  ragged  schools,  industrial  schools,  houses  of  refuse,  and  other 
similar  institutions,  to  make  the  degree  of  destitution  the  ground  of 
admissiony  and  this  without  enforcinK  parental  responsibility 
(which  indeed  they  have  no  power  to  do^,  thereby  removing  the 
motives  in  parents  to  industry  and  frugality  ;  but  there  would  be 
no  danger,  on  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  of  the  Government  funds 
being  so  applied. 

The  chief  evidence  relating  to  Ireland  is  now  before  the 
reader :  the  cost^  the  supervision^  the  entire  plan  upon  which 
the  Schools  should  be  conducted  is  within  his  knowledge,  and 
all  gathered  from  the  evidence  and  experience  of  those  who 
should  be  best  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  country — 
Mr.  Conncllan  speaking  from  his  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
population,  Mr.  Senior  forming  his  opinions  upon  long  acquain- 
tance with  the  necessities  of  the  pauper  class. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Eeformatory 
School  Movement  in  England  will  feel  surprized  at  the  almost 
total  ignoring  of  all  voluntary  agency,  in  the  conduct  of 
Beformatorv  Sciiools,  plainly  perceptible  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Connellan  and  of  Mr.  Senior ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact, 
that  these  two  most  able  and  excellent  witnesses  express  most 
clearly  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
capable  of  forming  opinions  upon  the  subject^  when  they 
speak  of  the  entire  principle  as  one  which  must  be  chiefly 
aided  and  carried  on  by  the  Legislature.  We  do  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Connellan  and  Mr.  Senior  contend  that  there  shall 
be  no  voluntary  agency ;  indeed  Mr.  Connellan,  in  his  Repoit 
for  1858,  appeals  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  refers  to 
Mr.  Pirn's  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
in  aid  of  these  young  criminals'  reformation,  but  they  consider 
that  in  Ireland  the  State  must  be,  from  the  peculiar  position  of 
tiie  country,  more  active  in  interposition  and  in  supporty  than 
in  England.  The  witnesses  do  not  by  their  evidence  imply 
that  we  are  less  charitable  than  our  English  brethren,  but 
simply  that  we  are  less  wealthy.  ^'  Dublin,"  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Dublin  Hospitals, 
"  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor  but  not  for  the  rich,"  and  as 
these  hospitals  cannot  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
so  neither  could  the  Reformatory  Schools  be  carried  on  without 
considerable  aid  from  the  Legislature.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
it  would  be  well  if  in  Ireland  each  of  the  points  urged  by  Mr. 
78 
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Frederick  Hill'd  evideDce^  in  ansfwer  to  query  5^,147,  and  orged 
still  more  strongly  thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Birmingham  Conference  of  1853  : — 

"  I  earnestly  hope  that  each  of  the   chief  plans  bow  before  the 
country  for  the  reformation  and  proper  training  of  ehildrea,  who 
have  either  actually  fallen  into  crime,  or  are  in  circametasees  likely 
to  lead  them  into  it,  will  be  put  to  the  teet  of  experience  before  any 
plan  is  chosen  for  general  adoption ;  and  that  we  fiball  aee  in  opera^ 
tion  at  the  same  time,  and  in  direct  comparison  with  each  other — 1st, 
Juvenile   Reformatory    Schools*    under  the  direction   of  persons 
voluntarily  associated  for  the  purpose,  and  who  receive  State  support 
in   the  form  of  payment  for  each  inmate  sent  to  them  by  official 
authority,   and  2ndly,   Government  Juvenile   Prisons   like  that  at 
Parkhurst,  with  Industrial  Schools  in  connection  with  Workhouses ; 
some  of  these  prisons  and  schools  under  official  roanagenaent  only, 
and  some  under  official  management  aided  by  the  voluntary  exertions 
of  persons  able  and  willing  to  afford  assistance ;  such  assistance  as  1 
used  to  witness  with  ereat  pleasure  in  several  of  the  prisons  formerly 
under  my  superintenaence.     The  success  of  several  of  the  Reforma- 
tory Schools  in  America  under  an  arrangement  similar  to  what  1 
have  mentioned,  and  the  success  of  the  Juvenile  Prison  at  Mettray, 
of  the  farm  at  Reigate,  belonging  to  the  Philanthropic  Society,,  (so 
far  at  least  as  there  has  been  time  to  judge,)  and  the  great  success  of 
the  Asylum  for  Boys,  (chiefly   delinquents,)  that  existed  at  Hackney 
Wick  until  the  death  of  Captain  Brenton,  its  excellent  founder,  afford 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  principle  of  action  ;  while 
the  superiority  of  Parkhurst  over  the  juvenile  department  of  most 
other  prisons,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  Industrial  Workhouse 
School,  near  Bridgnorth,  and  of  several  other  similar  schools,  speak 
very  favourably  for  certain  principles  of  official  direction.  Perhapi  it 
maif  ajypear  Utat  a  combination  of  the  two  plans  it  better  than  either,  or 
at  any   rate,  thai  if  the  voluntary  principle  ie  to  Ite  chirfiy  acted  <w, 
Government  inspection  should  be  superadded,  as  indeed  is  proposed  Ay 
most  of  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  principle.*' 

In  this  extract  Mr  Hill  has  epitomized  the  principles  upon 
which  Reformatory  Schools  have  been  founded,  and  to  Ireland, 
those  words  which  we  have  italidaed  are  of  very  pertinent 
application.  If,  for  example,  the  Government  were  to  say,  we 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  AH  to  Ireland, 
and  will  adopt  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Senior^  and  forming  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  into  districts  for  Reformatory  School  pur- 
poses, we  will  prepare  certain  of  the  Auxiliary  Workhouses, 
and  make  them  lleformatary  institutions,  and  place  them  under 
the  care  of  those  who  may  be  most  active  in  the  movement — 
contributing,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Irish  Board  of  National 
Education,  a  sum  of  like,  amount  to  that  which  can  be  raised 
by  local  subscriptions^  the  institution  to  be  under  the  full 
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inspection  of  an  appointed  officer — if  this  system  were  adopted 
for  our  criminal  juveniles^  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to 
power  of  committal.  Parental  Responsibility,  &c.,  we  have 
little  donbt  that  the  Reformatory  Principle  woald  be  warmly 
supported  iu  this  country,  and  actively  tested  in  Reformatory 
Schools. 

We  have  shown,  from  unquestionable  sources,  the  great 
necessity  for  these  Schools  in  Ireland ;  we  have  placed  before 
the  reader  the  opinions  of  two  most  excellent  authorities  upon 
the  subject;  and  amongst  the  progresses  of  the  quarter,  we  may 
state  as  a  fact,  that  every  Judge,  and  every  Assistant  Barrister, 
every  Poor  Law  and  Prison  Inspector  in  Ireland,  is  anxious 
to  see  the  Juvenile  Offenderi  Act  extended  to  this  country. 
What  that  Act  is,  the  reader  shall  learn  from  the  following  able 
charge,  delivered  by  the  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  County  of 
Longford,  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Longford,  October,  1854: — 

**  Mr.  Forkhak  aud  Gbnti^smbm  of  tbb  Grand  Jury — It  is 
■ot  my  custom  to  address  yoa  at  any  length.  Yua  are  weU  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  your  duties,  and  efficient  in  discharging  them ;  and 
I  should  content  myself  by  offering  to  you,  once  more,  my  sincere  con« 
gratulationson  the  increasing  quiet,  order,  and  morality  of  your  county, 
as  attested  by  the  calendar  before  me ;  but  that  I  think  I  may  usefully 
fefer  to  a  subject  which  has  long  appeared  to  me  of  much  public  im< 
portance*  and  to  which  a  Statute  of  the  last  Session  stiouid  compel  the 
attention  of  all,  who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Cri- 
miaal  Law  in  Ireland.  I  allude  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  I  desire  to  inform  you  as  to  the  provisions  of  that  Statute.  From 
time  to  time,  as  many  of  you  are  aware^  I  hare  had  occasion,  in  this 
place,  to  lament  the  condition  of  our  penal  system,  which  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  erring  child  and  the  depraved  adult,— providing 
the  same  prison  and  tiie  same  discipline  for  the  one  and  for  the  other — 
too  often  making  punishment  the  creator  of  the  crime  which  it  is  de« 
signed  to  eztingmsh,  and  hardening  young  hearts,  whose  innocence, 
but  lightly  tainted,  might  have  been  purified  and  confirmed  bv  the  exer- 
cise of  a  wise  humanity.  Frequently  I  have  seen  in  this  court,  little 
ohildi«n«*-so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  (Ustinguishable  in  the  dock — victims 
of  neglect  and  utter  penury — convicted  on  some  trivial  charge,  the  na- 
ture oif  which  they  were  scarcely  competent  to  understand  ;  and  I  have 
felt  it  deeply  embarrassing  and  painful  to  deal  with  them  judicially  at 
all.  Very  often,  without  father  or  mother,  or  friend,  or  shelter  in  the 
world — sometimes,  with  parents,  whose  principles  and  conduct  put  them 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  orphanage — such  children,  if  dismissed 
with  a  rebuke,  quickly  commit  new  offences,  and  come  again  before  the 
magistrate,  whilst,  if  they  are  sent  to  prison,  we  have  no  effectual 
provision  for  their  moral  training,  and  no  ground  of  assurance  that  they 
will  not  be  contaminated  there.  The  atmosphere  of  the  gaol  is  noxious 
to  them.  Its  educational  arrangements  are,  at  best,  imperfect.  Its 
inmates  are  not  often  fitly  classified.  Evil  communications  continually 
take  place,  and  the  young  oifonder  becomes  confirmed  in  vice  and  irre- 
daimable.  Again  and  again,  he  returns  to  receive  punishment,  which 
if  of  no  profit  to  himself  or  to  society.  Every  new  imprisonment  makes 
him  leis  leaifiil  of  its  repetition^  removes  him  further  from  the  ways  of 
honest  people,  and  increases  his  fEimiliarity  with  crime  and  criminals. 
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And  if  it  chance — as  chance  it  may — that  some  lingering  seatiment  of 
virtue,  or  some  religious  grace,  should  touch  his  soal,  and  awaken  in 
him  a  longing  to  do  well,  how  is  he  to  obey  the  saying  impoUe  ?  Hit 
incarceration  is  over,  and  he  is  in  the  world  again ;  but  the  paths  of  in* 
dustry  are  closed  against  him.  Who  will  trust  the  thief,  or  employ  the 
felon,  or  dwell  with  the  convicted  outcast?  He  knows  no  means  of 
living  permitted  by  the  hiw,  and  has  no  friends  who  are  not  among  the 
wicked.  And,  so,  the  homr  of  redemption  passes — the  good  purpose 
fails — the  abandoned  and  despairing  boy  seeks  his  old  haunts  and  his  old 
companions — sustains  his  wretched  existence  by  warring  upon  that  so- 
ciety  which  he  knows  only  as  an  avenging  enemy,  and  finds  the  gaol  his 
frequent  home,  until,  perhaps,  he  exchanges  it  for  the  convict  ship,  or 
passes  from  it  to  the  scaffold.  The  picture  is  a  sad  one,  and  his  its 
living  originals  perpetually  reproduced  in  these  countries.  It  behoves  as 
to  amend  a  state  of  things  so  fearful.  If  we  would  extirpate  the  roots 
of  crime  we  must  regard  the  condition  of  the  youthful  criminal ;  and 
whilst  we  repudiate  the  morbid  sensibility  which  shrinks  from  the  just 
infliction  of  necessary  pain,  we  should  hold  it  an  equal  duty  to  reform 
when  we  can,  and  to  punish  sternly  when  we  must.  Continental  nations 
have  in  this  matter,  been  greatly  in  advance  of  us.  The  distinction 
between  the  child's  crime  and  the  man's  has  been  recognised  for  fi>rty 
years  by  the  law  of  France,  and  individual  benevolence  and  the  wi^om 
and  liberality  of  governments  have  united  in  that  country  to  create 
establishments  for  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Europe  hiis  admired  the  success  of  Mettray  and  hcnoured  the  devotion  of 
its  beneficent  founders.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  have  all  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  America  has  long 
possessed  its  admirable  Houses  of  Refuge  which  have  worked  effectively 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  the  prevention  of  offences.  Much 
also,  has  been  accomplished  in  Great  Britain — Eoyal  Commiasioiu  and 
Committees  of  Parliament  have  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  a  change 
in  the  penal  treatment  of  the  young  ;  Reformatory  Schools  have  beoi 
maintamed  in  England  and  Scotland,  through  the  voluntary  efforto  of 
generous  men,  who  have  devoted  their  money  and  their  labour  to  this 
noble  service ;  and  many  of  the  highest  names  which  the  Empire  can 
boast  amongst  its  legislators,  its  judges,  and  its  lawyers,  have  lent  them 
cordial  sanction  and  support.  But,  until  this  year,  otxr  legislatiupe  had 
made  no  authoritative  admission  of  the  distinction  between  the  young 
and  the  julult,  which  had  been  established  in  almost  every  otiier  Euro- 
pean State.  The  law  gave  no  help  to  the  endeavours  of  good  men,  in 
this  direction,  and  judges  had  no  power  to  advance  and  apply  them  for 
their  great  purpose.  At  last,  when  discussion  had  directed  general  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  and  after  such  resistance  as  usually  encounters 
novel  proposals,  however  excellent,  in  a  country  where  the  action  of 
cabinets  and  parliaments  habitually  halts  behind  opinien,  the  act  of  the 
last  session,  (17  and  18  Vic,  c.  86,)  was  passed*  It  is  entitled,  •  An 
act  for  the  better  care  and  reformaUon  of  youthful  offenders  in  Great 
Britain,'  and  recites  that  reformatory  schools  for  the  better  training  of 
such  offenders,  have  been,  and  may  be  established  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution,  '  in  Great  Britain,'  and  that  more  extensive  use  should  be  made 
of  them.  The  first  section  provides,  that,  on  application  from  the  di- 
rectors  of  any  such  institution,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  shall 
report  upon  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
if  it  appear  to  him  to  be  efficient  for  its  purpose,  and  if  he  shall  so  cer- 
tify, it  shall  l>e  held  to  be  a  reformatory  school  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute,  the  power  of  inspection  continuing,  and  the  Seoetary  of 
State  having  authority  to  withdraw  his  certificate.  The  second  section 
authorises  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  before  whom  any  penoQ  under 
the  age    of  sixteen  years  shall   be   convicted,    in   addition  to  the 
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sentence  passed  upon  him,  to  direct  him  to  be  sent,  at  the  expiration  of 
it,  to  one  of  the  reformatory  schools,  the  directors  of  which  shall  be 
willing  to  receive  him,  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  not  less 
than  two  years,  and  not  exceeding  five  years,  provided  that  no  offenders 
shall  be  so  sent  and  detained,  whose  sentence  of  imprisonment  shall  not 
be  for  fourteen  days  at  the  least.     By  the  third  Section,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  are  authorised  to  defray,  out  of  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  either  the  whole  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  offender  so  detained,  or  such  portion  as  shall  not  have 
been  recovered  from  his  parents  or  step-parents,  or  such  other  portion 
as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Home  Secretary.    The  fourth  section 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  any  juvenile  offender  absconding  from 
the  reformatory  school,  or  refusing  to  conform  to  its  rules  during  the 
period  of  his  detention.    The  fifth  section  authorises  the  court  directing 
the  detention  of  the  criminal  child  to  charge  its  parents  or  step-parents, 
if  of  ability  to  pay,  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  week, 
for  his  maintenance  in  the  school,  that  payment  to  be  in  relief  of  the 
charges  on  the  Treasury,  when  it  shall  have  defrayed  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  costs  of  maintenance,  and  in  all  other  cases  to  be  made 
to  the  directors  of  the  school.    The  sixtli  section  applies  the  machinery 
of  the  poor  law  to  compel  the  parents  or  step  parents  to  support  the  child 
whilst  in  the  reformatory  school.    The  seventh  section  empowers  the 
Home  Secretary  to  remove  the  offender  from  one  reformatory  school  to 
another ;  and  the  eighth  provides  that  the  act  *  shall  not  apply  to  Ire- 
land.'    Now,  this  Statute  may  not  be,  in  some  respects,  such  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  is  not  fuUy  satisfactory  to  many  Englishmen,  who  have 
most  earnestly  asserted  the  principles  which  it  partially  adopts,  and  its 
provisions  should  be  well  considered,  with  a  view  to  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  Ireland,  before  it  be  extended  to  this  country.    But, 
it  has  made  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.    It  recognises  the  neces- 
sity of  special  training  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  acknowledges  that 
courts  of  justice  should  treat  the  child  and  the  man  on  different  prin- 
ciples, and  by  different  agencies.    It  admits,  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  reformatory  institutions ;  and  it  esta- 
blishes the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  support  of  the  young  delin- 
quents whose  misdeeds  have  been  the  consequence  of  their  own  evil 
teaching,  or  corrupting  example,  or  criminal  neglect.    We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  these  legislative  declarations.    They  speak  a  doc- 
trine as  sound  as  it  is  novel,  and,  carried  wisely  out  in  practical  de- 
tail, their  influence  must  be  of  the  largest  social  benefit.    It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  are  without  force  in  Ireland.    We  cannot  greatly 
blame  the  authors  of  the  Statute,  for  it  deals  with  and  through  refor- 
matory schools  established  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  they  have 
yet  no  existence  here.    The  fault  is  very  much  our  own,  and  we  should 
make  haste  to  put  it  from  us.     For,  Ireland  greatly  needs  such  institu- 
tions, and  such  a  law.    Her  juvenile  offenders  bear  a  formidable  relation 
to  the  mass  of  her  criminals ;  they  are  not,  we  arc  told  by  an  Inspector- 
General  of  our  prisons,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.    From  the  returns  furnished  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  in  a  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
it  appears,  •  that  from  the  year  1845,  to  the  year  1852,  the  number  of 
committals  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  number  of  commitials  for  those  years,  has  increased  from  flve- 
one-fourth  to  nine-seven- tenths  per  cent.,  or  a  relative  increase  of  85  per 
cent  in  seven  years.*  This  is  a  very  startling  and  painful  state  of  things. 
And  it  becomes  doubly  so,  when  we  remember,  that  whilst  young  cri- 
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minals  thus  crowd  our  g^aols  more  and  more,  from  year  to  jear,  and,  of 
course,  prepare  for  a  corresponding  Increaae  in  the  general  crime  of  the 
country,  these  gaols  are,  and  must  oontinue  to  be,  in  the  words  of  those 
to  whom  the  inspection  of  them  is  intrusted  by  the  GoTermnent,  ud- 
proTided  with  means  of  coercion,  education  and  reformation,  applicable 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  such  offenders ;  and  if  the  necessity  for 
nuch  institutions  and  such  a  law  be  thus  manifest,  we  should  be  en- 
couraged  to  achieve  them  for  ourselves,  because  there  are  good  grounds 
of  hope,  that  we  may  use  them  with  peculiar  profit  in  Ireland.  The 
nature  of  our  people  is  plastic  and  manageable,  susceptible  of  good  im- 
pressions and  very  sensitiye  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  kindness. 
We  have  not,  amongst  us,  nearly  so  much  of  hardened,  ingrained,  he- 
reditary criminality  as  prevails  in  aome  other  countries,  and  resists,  too 
sucoesefuliy,  the  force  of  discipline,  and  the  pleadings  of  religion.  And 
the  experience  of  some  of  our  work-houses,  though  their  training  for 
the  young  has  been  necessarily  uncertain  and  insufficient,  has  given 
cheering  proofs  that  very  many  of  our  pauper  children  are  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  good,  they  may  be  allow^  to 
enjoy.  These  considerations,  and  this  experience  assure  us,  that  refor- 
matory schools  may  be  fairly  expected  to  nave  eminent  moral  usefulnea 
amongst  us.  liightly  ordered,  they  will  lessen  taxation,  whilst  they 
diminish  crime  ;  and  we  can  here  at  least,  apprehend  no  valid  economic 
objection  to  them,  for  skilled  and  honest  workers  are  needed  in  Ireland, 
and  we  run  no  risk  of  overstocking  the  labour  market,  by  training  to 
productive  industry  tlie  multitudes  of  wretched  children,  who  must  con- 
tinue to  infest  our  prisons,  consume  our  substance  and  disgrace  our 
country,  il'  they  are  left  in  their  ignorance  and  abandonment.  I  have 
not  discussed  conflicting  theories,  or  adverted  to  possible  difficulties 
which  may  demand  grave  consideration  from  the  founders  of  a  reforroa- 
tory  system.  Neither  is  this  the  occasion  on  which  I  could  properly 
consider  the  nature  of  its  details.  But,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  theories 
may  be  reconciled  and  the  difficulties  overcome,  and  the  experience  af 
other  communities  will  guide  us  safely,  if  we  resolve  to  establish  such  a 
system  in  our  own.  My  present  object  is  merely  to  invite  attention  to 
a  good  work,  which  has  found  many  to  toU  at  it  elsewhere,  but  has  not 
yet  been  begun  amongst  us.  And  I  have  used  this  legitimate  opportu- 
nity of  my  office  for  adverting  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  eminently 
a  work  of  social  necessity  and  Christian  mercy,  and  because  I  desire 
tliat  Ireland  should  ceat^e  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  the  single  civilized  nation  in  wliich  it  is  neglected.'** 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  advocates  of  Reformatory  Schools 
consider  the  Keforraatory  Principle  as  inapplicable  to  adults  ;  indeed  the 
sepivrate  system  of  Imprisonment  is,  when  properly  administered,  as  at 
Reading,  not  very  much  unlike  the  Reformatory  SchDol.  The  hopes 
and  intentions  of  the  advocates  of  Keformatioo  were  thus  Christianly  and 
eloquently  stated  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions,  held  in   Birmingham,  last  September  : — 

"^'or,  gentlemen,  while  congratulating  myself  upon  what  has  been 
gained,  can  I  repress  the  desire  to  look  upon  the  position  we  have 
reached,  more  as  an  earnest  of  further  progress  than  as  a  place  of  rest. 
Providence  has  endowed  children  with  an  influence  upon  cmr  sym- 
nathies,  wliich,  as  they  advance  to  manhood,  drops  unawares  from  their 
hands  ;  and  as  public  opinion  is  more  easily  won  over  when  approached 
by  sentiment  than  by  argument,  it  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the  ^laa- 
thropist  to  put  into  the  front  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  the  yoong,  and 
to  keep  back  that  of  the  adult  until   vantage  ground  had  been  eecared. 
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If,  however,  this  Act  were  extenrled  to  Ireland ;  if  the  entire 
priaciple  were  admitted.  Voluntary  and  Governmental,  still 
the  Religious  Difficulty  question  would  arise.  It  would  be, 
doubtless,  a  vwy  serious  question — religion,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, should  enter  into  and  pervade  the  entire  system — without 
it  there  might  be  secular  teaching,  and  advancement  in  secular 
knowledge,  but  without  it  there  could  be  no  Reformation ; 
and  after  years  of  toil,  of  wasted  care,  we  should  have  these 
children  crying  to  us,  as  CaliAan  to  Prospero^ 

'•  You  tauglit  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't. 
Is,  1  know  how  to  curse." 

Ttiat  tlie  treatment    of  children  must  differ  from  the  treatment  of  men 
is  obvioas,  whether  the  children  and  the  men  are  at  large  or  under  legal 
coercion.    But  as  regards  the  duty  of  applying  the  same  principle  of 
punishment  to  each  class,  no  valid  distinction  between  the  two  can  be 
establiahed.     The  ^oUd  foundation  on  wfaic.i  the  claims  of  the  young  to 
Reformatory  treatment  must  be  based,  is  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
advantageous  not  merely  to  youthful  offenders,  but  to  the  community  at 
large — not  to  a  part  only,  but  to  the  whole.     Yet  this  ground  being  onoe 
conceded  to  the  young,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  adult   to  similar  treatment.     That  greater  difficulties  wUl 
have  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  the  incurable  will  constitute  a  larger 
proportion   in   the  latter  class   than   in  the  furmer,  may  be  admitted. 
Tet  tlieae  admissions  can   safely  be  made  without  at  all  disturbing  the 
general  conclusion,  which  is,  that  as  to  both  classes  Reformatory  Discip- 
line ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  leaving  the  exceptions  to  be  dealt 
with  as  beat  they  may.  But  the  claim  of  the  adult  portion  of  the  offend- 
ing classes,  even  upon  our  sympathy,  wiU  be  strongly  felt  by  all  whose 
clarity  can  be  awakened  by  reflection,  and  is  not  altogether  dependent 
on  outward  impressions  or  instinctive  impulse.    The  little  outcast  of  ten- 
der  years,  standing  at  a  criminal  bar,   over  which  be  can  scarcely  lift 
his  eyes,  becomes,  upon  the  instant,  and  without  time  given  for  thought, 
the  object  of  our  compassion.     But  sappose  years  to  pass  away  ;  suppose 
him  still  to  remain  the  ci-eature  of  ignorance  and  abandonment;  all  this 
time  will  evil  habit  be  doing  its  work  ;  slowly  but  surely  reducing  hioi 
to  a  slavery  hopeless  of  redemption.      Let  us  now  suppose  the  period  of 
life  to  have  arrived  wlien  appetites  and   passions  which  had  slumbered 
through  his  adolescence,  awake  to  urge  him  on  to  his  ruin,  with  a  force 
which  his  unhappy  training  has  deprived  him  of  all  jiower  to  resist, 
even  if  the  desire  for  better  things  slionld  still  survive.     Is  such  a  being, 
I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  less  an  object  of  commiseration  to  the  thoughtful 
Christan  than  the  neglected  child  ?     If  pity  in  minds  well  regulated  has 
relation  nither  to  the  depth  of  the  misery  which  calls  it  forth  than  to  the 
aspect,  winning  or  repulsive,   which  that  misery  may  chance  to  wear, 
the  neglected  and  ill-trained  man  has  even  a  stronger  claim  on  our  good 
feelings  than  belongs  to  his  younger  competitor.      And  if,  as  it  has  now 
been  solemnly  admitted,  the  community  is  bound  to  t^ike  charge  of  the 
child,  with  the  intent  to  reform  him.  can  it  l)e  relieved  from  that  re- 
sponsibility by  permitting  him  to  remain  in  his  vicious  courses  until  he 
grows  up  a  man  ?    Surely  if,  by  our  imlifference  we  have  sinned  against 
the  youth,  so  far  from  expiating  our  oflfence  we  double  it,   if  we  persist 
in  our  apathy  until  he  is  mature  in  yean  as  well  as  in  crime." 
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Aeligion^  therefore,  must  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
— it  must  be  the  soul  of  the  system— and  hence  arises  the  diflB* 
culty — how  are  the  schools  to  be  conducted ;  are  they  to  be 
for  Boman  Catholics  alone^  or  are  they  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  united  system  ?  Here,  however,  as  on  aU  other  points 
connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  schools^  Miss 
Carpenter  comes  to  aid  us,  iKith  her  noble  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  her  fine  observant  mind.  We  quote  from  her  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  1862,  on  Criminal  and  Destitate 
Juveniles ;  she  had  stated  that  in  any  schools  of  which  she 
was  the  manageress,  or  patroness,  she  would  require  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  asked, 

869.  "  How  would  yoa  provide  for  those  parts  of  the  popnlatioD 
which  consist  of  a  great  proportion  of  Roman-catholics,  whne 
their  own  particular  views  of  reading  the  Scripture  are  very  pecii« 
liar  ? — In  the  way  I  suggest  only.  Of  course,  when  carrying  oat 
such  a  school  as  I  am  proposing,  I  would  not  be  so  strict  as  I  would 
in  the  day-school  in  controlling  the  master.  I  would  let  him  freely 
give  his  religious  views,  with  the  general  direction  that  his  teaching 
should  be  practical. 

870.  But  still  there  would  be  a  compulsory  attendance  of  children, 
would  there  not,  upon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ? — Yes. 

871.  So  that  you  could  not  obviate  the  objection  which  ought  be 
taken  by  a  Roman-catholic  parent  ? — No,  but  that  would  be  re- 
medied according  to  my  own  plan  by  Roman-catholics  themselves 
establishing  a  school  of  their  own. 

872.  But  do  you  not  propose  that  these  Reformatory  Schools 
should  be  supported  by  a  general  rate,  in  the  event  of  a  subscrip- 
tion fund  not  being  adequate  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ;  but  the  rate 
ia  levied  for  them  as  Reformatory  Schools.  The  rate  would  be 
levied  in  order  to  support  reformatory  action  upon  certain  children 
who  were  vicious  citizens,  and  whom  it  was  wished  to  transform  into 
useful  and  good  citizens.  1  think  that  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  control  their  consciences  more  than  can  be  helpeiL  We  aU 
agree  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in  considering  them  as  contun- 
ing  the  rule  of  life  ;  we  know  that  the  Catholics  do  not  24)prove  of 
the  kind  of  use  of  the  Scriptures  that  we  may  adopt,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  have  authorised  in  Ireland  selections  n-om  the 
Scriptures.  If  Catholics  felt  an  objection  to  the  children  being 
confined  in  such  Reformatory  Schools  (because  they  might  justly 
say  children  who  are  sent  to  prison  are  only  sent  for  a  certain  time, 
but  when  they  are  placed  in  these  schools  they  may  be  detained 
there  for  many  years,  until  their  minds  are  entirely  moulded),  then 
let  them  establish  a  Reformatory  School  themselves,  only  taking 
care,  as  at  Mettraj,  which  we  have  quoted  as  the  especial  type  of 
one,  and  which  is  a  Catholic  School,  that  the  Reformatory  action 
is  thoroughly  carried  out  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Qovemment  inspector ; 
and  if  so,  I  do  not  see  why  Catholic  children  should  not  be  sent  to 
Catholic  Reformatory  Schools,  if  they  feel  the  matter  of  sufficient 
mportance  to  establish  them. 
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999.  Mr,   MofuelL^    In  a  commumty,  sucb  aa  Manchester .  for 
instancey  inrhich  is  very  much  divided  in  religious  opinion^  how  da 
you  conceive  that  the  initiative  would  be  likely  to  be  taken   with 
reference  to  these  schools ;  do  voh  contemplate,  for  instance,  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  £»ng1and  should  establish  a  school  if 
tbey  pleased,  that  the  Roman-catholics  should  establish  a  school  £f 
they    pleased,  that  the  Unitarians,  and  so  on,  should  establish  a 
school  if  they  pleased,  and  that  then  the  school  should  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a  reformatorv  school,  upon  bein^  inspected  by 
a  aub-Government  authority,  and  declared  to  be  suited  for  that 
purpose  ? — That  is  mv  idea.    I  believe  that  if  voluntary  action  is 
enlisted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the  religious  question  to 
the  consciences  of  those  who  establish  the  school*  and  that  the  only 
aim  of  Qovemment  is  to  reform.    It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  such  or  such  a  religious  belief  upon  such  and  such 
children,  but  it  is  its  aim  to  transform  vicious  children  into  useful 
members  of  society.     The  religious  difficulty  will  be  entirely  avoid- 
ed if  such  a  course  is  adopted,  because,  as  m  the  dissenting  schools 
at  present,  the  inspector  would  solely  look  into  the  management  of 
the   school,  and  investigate  whether  it  carries  out  the  objects  in- 
tended by  the  Government,  in  granting  the  money  and  certificate, 
and  would  merelv  inquire  from  the  conductors  of  the  school  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  religious  teaching.     That  plan  has 
answered  perfectly  in  the  case  of  the  schools  at  present  aided  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  and  I  do   conceive  that  that  would  be 
the  only  way  of  effectually  carrying  out  such  schools  as  these. 

1000.  In  point  of  fact,  a  school  would  become  capable  of  Govern- 
ment  or  of  municipal  assistance  upon  the  certificate  of  the  inspec- 
tor?—Solely  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Government  inspector  that 
such  school  was  really  carrying  out  the  objects  intended,  and  I  think 
that  great  injustice  would  be  avoided  by  taking  such  a  course.  A 
very  large  proportion,  as  you  may  possibly  be  aware,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Bristol,  of  the  lower  classes,  are  Irish  Catholics.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  juvenile  offenders  will  consequently  be  Irish. 
Now  1  think  there  is  no  reason  for  our  controlling  their  consciences, 
and  that  if  the  Catholics  of  Bristol  should  think  proper  to  esta- 
blish  a  reformatory  school,  the  only  enauiry  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  whether  it  is  carrying  out  the  object  intended ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  optional  with  the  magistrates  to  commit 
children  to  one  school  or  to  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Probably  you  would  think  proper  to  consult  the  parents  whether 
tbey  had  any  distinct  religious  convictions  on  the  subject." 

We  have  quoted  this  evidence  of  Miss  Carpenter,  as  it  proves 
to  car  Irish  readers  that  the  friends  of  Reformaton^  Schools 
do  not  wish  to  render  them  scenes  of  prosely  tism,  and  are  quite 
willing  that  each  religion  should  possess  a  Eeformatory  School 
for  the  young  criminals  of  its  own  communion,  provided  the 
legal  requirements  be  fulfilled.  We  do  not  labor,  ourselves, 
to  prove  this  fact,  but  we  know  that  the  Reformatory  system, 
before  all  others,  requires  public  confidence  in  its  sustainment. 
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and  in  Ireland,  it  must  fail  to  secure  voluntary  support,  unless 
it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  children  are  to  be  reared  in 
thai  faith  to  which  their  parents  bdong. 

Our  honored  friend,  Mr.  Recorder  HiH,  has  said  that  this 
Beligious  Difficulty  Question  is  one  of  little  consequence  to  the 
criminals  themselves  :  his  words  are — 

*<  The  only  difficulty  I  apprehend  ezi«ts  among  those  wbo,  like 
yourself  and  your  claAs  of  society,  are  discussing  it.  With  regard 
to  these  poor  creatures  themselves,  thej  have  scarcely  any  reli^out 
differences,  and  I  rather  think  that  if  inquiry  w«re  onde  among  the 
governors  and  chaplains  of  gaols,  the  Committee  would  'fiod  this 
provision  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  ministers  of  other  deaouiinatioDS 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  Englaod,  very  rarely  indeed  put  in  ac- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  the  ohss  from  which  criminalB  are  drawa 
have  no  religion  at  all ;  they  are  not  divisible  into  Boman  Catholics 
and  Protestants ;  they  are  tor  the  most  part  practical  hoatbeDS." 

He  would  giTc  them  erery  option  as  to  $dection  of  their 
religious  teachers,  but  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  i&  Ire- 
land ? — ^Nothing  more  nor  less  than  continued  sqoabUes,  as  to 
whether  Father  A.  had  induced  Billy  Smith  to  bless  faimself ; 
or  whether  Parson  B.  bad  tried  to  make  Paddy  Murphy  eat 
meat  on  a  Friday 

Differences  between  the  chaplains  would  not  be  the  only  evils 
attendant  upou  associated  schools  in  Ireland.  Parents  whose 
children  might  be  so  vicious  as  to  make  home  caltnreimpossiUe, 
would  have  the  tight  to  send  them,  upon  payment,  to  these 
schools,  as  has  been  frequently  done  at  the  Philanthropic,  but 
they  would  not  do  so  in  Ireland,  if  they  doubted  the  security 
as  to  religious  teaching  in  their  own  creed. 

But  it  will  be  said,  even  if  all  for  which  we  contend  were 
granted,  the  expense  would  be  enormous ;  let  tis,  however,  hear 
the  Rev.  John  Clay,  and  Sergeant  Adams,  upou  tliis  point* 
Mr.  Clay  states  : — 

**  Looking  to  the  erimhial  statistics  published  hy  Captain  Willis, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  and  to  the  details  which  are 
given  in  the  Liverpool  calendars,  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of 
transports,  generally,  are  represented  in  those  returns,  it  would 
appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  have  mentioned,  43  per  cent,  are  under 
21  years  old — 1,333;  45  per  cent,  are  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty  years  of  age— 1,395:  and  12  per  cent.,  or  372,  are  above 
thirty  yeaa-s  of  age.  Now,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to 
sa^  that  criminals,  sentenced  to  transportation  beibre  they  reach 
thirty -one  years  of  age,  have  commenced  their  criiuinal  career  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  should  have  been  learnii^  a  better  way.  But 
socie^  has  ignored  their  very  existence.  Let  as  see  what  society 
pays  for  its  inififierence.    Offenders,  generally,  are  not  seatmiced  to 
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transportation  until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five 
times.  I  will,  therefore,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and 
four  prosecutions,  at  Assizes  or  Sessions,  to  be  £50.  The  average 
imprisonment  of  each  offender  before  transportation  may  be  taken 
at  three  years,  and  the  expense  of  it  at  £65  ;  three  years'  probation 
in  separate  confinement,  at  Parkhnrst,  or  public  works,  £50; 
removal  to  the  Colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  £85  ;  total,  Jt200.  So  that  when 
8,000  sentences  of  transportation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may 
consider Jthem  tantamount  to  a  notification  to  the  public  that  a  last 
instalment  of  a  sum  exceeding  half  a  million  sterling  is  about  to  be 
called  for  !  To  be  as  precise  as  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  will  allow, 
the  2,728  convicts  under  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded  as  having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality, 
represent  a  cost  wu9te  of  £545,600 !  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  felonry  of  this  Kingdom — and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it 
belongs  to  this  question  to  consider  the  fact — is  not  maintained, 
while  at  large,  for  nothing.  Having  investigated,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  rates  of  income  derived  by  thieves  from  their  practices, 
and  having  obt^ned  estimates  of  the  same  thing  from  intelligent 
and  experienced  convicts  themselves,  I  believe  myself  to  be  witfcin 
the  real  truth,  when  I  assume  such  income  to  be  more  than  £100 
a-year  for  each  thief  I  Well,  then,  allowing  only  two  years*  full 
practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous  class  previous  to  his  sentence  of 
transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  concinsion  can  be  escaped 
that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  public — the  easy,  indifBerent,  callous 
public — ^faas  been,  and  is,  mulcted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a 
million  sterling,  by,  and  on  account  of  its  criminals  annuallv  tran- 
sported !  But  its  criminsls  who  are  not  transported — still  living  on 
their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons  I  We  must  not  forget 
them  in  our  calculations  of  the  cost  of  crime,  though  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  my  present  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  say 
that  I  am  convinced  that  their  cost  to  the  community  in  and  out  of 
prison  amounts  annually  to  some  millions !  This  assertion  may  be 
somewhat  startling :  I  will  only  state  one  fact  in  support  of  it. 
Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  annual  depredations 
of  the  Liverpool  thieves  stated  the  amount  of  those  depredations  at 
9tten  hundred  tAt»usand  pounds  /  Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical 
part  of  this  momentous  question  ?  Need  I  ask  you  to  balance  be- 
tween the  charge  of  trfuning  the  young  outcasts  of  the  country  to 
godly  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  waste  of  money,  time,  and 
flooLs,  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of  an  undeniable  Christian 
4uty?" 

Sergeant  Adams,  however^  bas  given  some  cases  which 
clearly  prove  the  necessity  for  the  schools,  and  the  absurdity 
of  short  imprisonments :  the  reader  toj  should  ask  himself, 
how  many  of  the  12,288  juveniles,  not  fnore  than  \^  years  of 
age,  committed  during  the  year  1853,  may  not  have  been  as 
woful  cases  as   those  two  related  by  Sergeant  Adams  thus : 

'*  Thomas  Miller,  aged  8  years,  was  tried  at  Glerkenwell,  at  the 
August  Sessions,  1845,  for  stealing  boxes,  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
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prisoned  for  one  calendar  month,  and  once  whipped.  At  the  Jaim* 
ary  Sessions,  1846,  he  was  again  tried  at  the  Cler  ken  well  Seswons, 
for  robbing  a  till,  and  enquiries  bein^  then  made^  it  appeared  that, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  trial*  he  had  alao  been  twice  sqih- 
marilj  convicted,  and  once  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
during  the  year  1846.  He  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  7  yun* 
transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  conmiuted  to  3  months*  impri- 
sonment. On  March  14,  1846,  he  was  again  convicted  of  larceny, 
before  the  Common  Sergeant ;  and  in  the  printed  sessions  cases  it  a 
stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  custody  8  or  10  times.  He  was 
i^ain  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  on  this  occa- 
sion  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  2  years.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  13,  1848.  In  July,  1848,  he  was  summarily  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  14  days'  imprisonment.  From  that  period  he  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Middlesex  prisons,  until  the  4th  day  of  this  month 
(June,  1862),  when  he  was  sentenced,  under  the  Larceny  Act,  to  be 
whipped  and  imprisoned  2  days.  He  is  now  mdy  12  years  uf  age, 
and  not  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  in  height." 

**  Edward  Joghill,  aged  10  years,  has  not  been  yet  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  he  has,  wUhin  the  last  2  years,  been  8  times  summarify  comictedt 
VIZ : — 

1847. 
Feb.  13.  For  possession  of  7  scarfs,  &C 2  months'  imprif. 

May  10.  Rogue  and  vagabond  • 1  " 

July  10.  Possession  of  a  half-sovereign 1  '* 

Sept.  13.  Simple  larceny 1  day's  impris. 

and  whipped. 

Sept.  27-  Bogue  and  vagabond   2  months'  impris. 

Dec.  31.  Simple  larceny   • 1  months' impris. 

and  whipped. 
1848. 

May  23.  Ditto    1  «' 

1849. 

April  15.  Ditto 8  " 

This  return  relates  to  the  committals  of  this  boy  to  one  prison 
only." 

As  this  topic  of  expense  is  one  much  misunderstood^  we 
shall  here  insert  a  table  kindly  drawn  up  for  us  by  a  friend; 
it  shows  the  entire, 

Estimated  cost  of  maintaining  185  Boys  in  Beformatory   School. 

£  s.  d. 
Committal  of  185  Boys  to  prison  preparatory  to  confine- 

mentat  Beformatory, at  12 j.  each    Ill     0    0 

Conveyance  to  prison  185  times     52    0    0 

Maintenance  in  prison— 185  Boys  for  one  month  each 

15«6r<.  per  month,  at  £15per   annum  232  10    0 

Maintenance  in  Beformatory — supposing  the  average 

spent  there  by  each  Boy  to  be  3  years  185x^—555 

years,  at  £15  per  annum 8325    0    0 

8720  10    0 
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j£l5  per  annam  ought  to  cover   all  expenses  of  buildings  and 
repairs. 

See  Parliamentary  Evidence,  Report  on  Criminal  and  Destitute 
Juveniles. 

per  head. 
Answer  185.  Bath  Beformatory  School  cost  per  annum  jglO    0    0 
„        714.  Steward    of    Parkhurst  supposes    gross 

cost  would  be 14  10    0 

„        729.  ,.  „  Nett  „  6    0    0 

9,      2151.  Captain   Williams  for  neighbourhood    of 

l^ondon 17    0    0 

„      2996.  Mr.  Whitmore,  Manager  of  large  Befor- 

matory  at  Quatt 14    0    0 

99     8734.  Bev.  S.  Turner  (Red-hill)  for  number  of  800    20    0    0 
f  J.  Playfair  states  the  actual  cost  of  Glas-^ 
Appendix  14.  J  gow  Kefuge  for  the    year  1852  to  be  I      , .     ^    ^ 
Page     498.   'S  ^4,114  2<.8</.  including  repairs, interest /^ 
(^and  all  charges  ) 

„      730.  Steward  of  Parkhurst  for  the  year  1852 

gives  cost... 16  18    8 

That  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  Marlborough-st.  Training 
Scliool  there  are  young  men  fully  competant  to  become  masters 
in  those  schools  is^  we  are  assured,  a  very  certain  fact.  In 
our  paper  entitled.  Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools^  we  gave 
the  Beport  of  a  Bagged  School,  attached  to  the  National  Schools 
of  St.  Andrew's^  Boman  Catholic,  Parish.  The  school  is  di- 
rected by  a  master,  who  is  of  the  1st  division  of  the  2nd  class 
of  Trained  Teachers ;  it  is  essentially  a  Bagged  Feeding  School, 
and  the  Beport  for  the  present  year  is  as  follows  :— 
To  Rev.  J,  P.  FarreU^  Manager  and  Superintendent  of  the 

Andrean  Male  ^rational  Schools^  Cumberland-street^  South. 

Sib, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  beg  to  submit,  for  your 
information,  the  following  as  my  second  Beport  on  the  Andrean  Free 
National  School: — 

No  Change  Made. — I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  system  which,  in  my  former  Beport,  I  endeavoured  to  convey 
a  rough  idea  of,  as  it  stiU  appears  the  best  calculated  to  meet  the  very 
peculiar  wants  of  the  schooL  But  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood 
from  this,  that  the  organization  of  the  school  is  so  perfect  as  to  require 
no  improvement,  on  the  contrary  I  believe  it  to  be  y^ry  defective,  yet 
I  cannot  see,  from  the  experience  J  have  had,  how  it  could  be  made  more 
perfect  without  incurring  additional  expense. 

TIME  TABLE. 
Special  Instruction,*^ 
From  9  till  9^ — ^Beading,  Spelling,  and  Explanation. 
„  9^  „  lU— Grammar  and  Geography  alternately. 
General  Instruction — 
Junior  Division  (Ist  class).  Senior  Division  (2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes.) 
From  10  till  10|,  Bolls  called-^Arithmetic  (Practical  and  Theoretical.) 
„     11   ,1  II i.  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Explanation. 
„     11|„  12,  Distribution  of  Bread,  Relaxation  in  Play  Ground, 
and  Inspection  in  Cleanliness. 
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From  12  tifl  12^,  Obgect  and  Moml  hetrnxat^WnUng  MentUky. 
„      I2|  „  1,  8peLliDg  and  Explanation — Arithmetic  (Practical  tad 

Theoretical). 
„      1     ,,1^,  Arithmetical  Tables. 
»i      H   f*  2|,  Relaxation  in  Play  Qround. 
II     U   >•  ^ii  Spelliog  and    Reading— Graounar   and  Geognphj 

alternately. 
fi     2|   M  3,  Geography— Writing  fh>m  Dictation  and  Conrena- 
tional  Lecture  aitemately. 
ReRgiotu  iMtruction — 
From  10^  till  1 1,  Cateehimn  or  Lectnve  from  a  Clergyman. 
Stihjects  7a«^A^— First  i*lasa>*-SpelUngr  Reading  and  ExpUmatioo; 
Multiplication  Table;  Outlines  of  Map  of  the  World  ;  Object  Leasoaa. 

Second  Class  ;-  Second  Lesson  Book  (Spdling,  Reading  and  Expla- 
nation);  Addition,  Multiplication,  and  Peace  Tables ;  Simpto  Rules  of 
Arithmetic  :  First  Part  of  Spelling  Book  Superseded ;  Elementary 
notions  of  Grammar  and  Geography  ;  Writing. 

Third  Class:— Third  Lesson  Book;  Compound  Rules  of  Arithmetic, 
with  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic ;  First  Part  of  Spell4ig  Book  Super, 
seded,  with  Rules  for  Spelling;  Maps  of  Ireland  and  Europe;  Dr. 
Sullivan's  Grammar,  First  and  Second  Parts ;  Writing. 

Fourth  Class:^Fourth  Lesson  Book;  Arithmetic  to  Practice,  with 
exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic;  First  and  Second  Parta  of  SpdBng 
Book  Superseded  with  Rules  for  Spelling;  Principal  Maps;  Dr. 
SuUiTan's  Geography  Generalised,  two  diapters;  Dr.  Suffivan^i 
Grammar.  First  and  Second  PiartB:  BleventarTr  Prindpiaa  of  MeBsan- 
tion;  Writing. 

PROFICIENCY  OF  PUPILa 

Learning.  No,  Prqfieiency,  No. 

First  Book  of  Lessons         ...  143 1^  Able  to  read  Second  Book  of 
Second  „  ...    95)      Lessons  correctly  ^ 

rm,;-^  »^>Able  to  read  Thiid   Book    of 

Fo^th     ;:         :::  4  ^^^^^^^^^^-^^^  ^ 

"                            "^y     gence             ...  ...    2B 

r  Acquainted  with  the  principal 

Gramniur                            ...  IS&W     parts  of  speech  ...    43 

(Able  to  parse    ...  ...    11 

'Able  to   write  with  tolerable 

Writing  f«,m  Dictation      ...    36^  ^b'^'^'^te  •;;ith   ease  .IS   " 

correctness     ...  ••     14 

Acquainted  with    outlines    of 
ra/vmHi..ii«  QTn  J     Map  of  the  World  ...    66 

Geography  ...  a7d-{  Acquainted  with  Maps  of  En- 

rope  and  Ireland  ...    28 

Able  to  write  any  number  of 
IKmple  Rules  of  Arithmetic       93  }     not  more  than  seven  pUoes  of 

r     figures  ...    84 

^Able  to  work  correctly  a  sum 
Compound        da  ...    37  f     in  Subtraction  ...    53 

Proportion  ...      5  (Able  to  solve  questions  tuehas 

3    37f  yards  at  3|d  per  yard  ...    42 
Writingon^aates  ...    g }  Abte  to  write  a  fair  h«ui      ..    16 

Draw»Back$, — The  draw-backs  on   improvement   may   be  ranked 
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under  three  betda  i^adolenee  both  phjeieal  and  menial  on  the  part  of 
the  papiU;.iQdiffiarence  and  frequently  opposition  instead  ofi  ce-opeimtion 
on  the  part  of  the  paj^eatB;  and  iaadeqnaoy  of  teaching  power  on  the  part 
of  the  school.  These  are  Tery  weighty  draw.backa,  and  bo  long  as  one 
of  them  ejoBts,  mneh  less  three^  the  improvement  of  the  school  must 
he  considerahy  letairded.  The  immediate  removal  of  all  of  these  is  im* 
possible,  since  the  two  former  are  to  be  removed  only  by  time ;  and 
this  time  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  effective  teaching  power 
hrooght  to  bear  upon  the  pupila'  instrnetion.  The  most  serious  draw- 
back  therefore,  is  the  inadequacy  of  teaching  power,  as  the  otliers  would 
scarcely  be  felt  if  th^re  were  a»  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  schooL 

Table  showing  the  number  admitted,  discharged,  removed,  and  remain- 
ing in  each  of  the  daases,  from  Idth  February  till  dOth  September,  1854. 


Glass. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Removed. 

Remaining 

1 

806 

241 

83 

143 

2 

57 

in 

18 

95 

3 

16 

26 

5 

34 

4 

a 

3 

0 

6 

Total 

381 

381 

106 

278 

The  number  of  Admissions  and  Discharges  exactly  balance  each  other, 
and  consequently  the  number  on  Rolls  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
the  number  remaining  at  the  date  of  the  former  Report.  The  greatest 
attendance  for  any  one  day  was  303,  and  the  highest  average  attendance 
fbr  any  one  month  was  267. 

Cautes  of  Hemoval  of  Pupih  from  Schaol— The  pupn.  teachers  return 
weAly  reports  of  their  respective  classes,  in  which  they  state  the 
cause  of  removal  and  destination  of  every  discharged  pupil.  From  these 
returns  the  fbllowing  imfbrmation  has  been  derived.  Of  the  381  boys 
discharged, 

13  hBfw  been  apprenticed. 
31  gotr  situations  aa  messenffaBS,  A& 
17  workii^  with  theiif  Cafihen. 
43  Faying  for  their  schooling. 
41  Change  of  Residence. 
187  Irregularis  of  Attendance. 
8  Want  of  Clothes. 
8  Died. 

8  Qone  to  the  Foer  House. 
25  Not  known. 

Total  381 
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The  19  boys  apprentioed  and  the  31  who  have  got  ntnatioiis  u 
mesaengen,  making  a  total  of  44,  were  ezclunTelj  taken  out  of  the 
third  and  fourth  claBses,  which  showB  how  aaefnl  eren  a  little  learning 
is  to  poor  children.  Many  very  respectable  parties  hare  applied  to 
nie  from  time  to  time,  for  smart  intelligent  boys  who  ooold  read  and 
write,  and  whom  I  could  recommend  for  honesty.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  children  who  hare  been  provided  with  situations  through  iny 
recommendation  are  giring  the  greatest  satisfaction.  * 

Mid-tMmmer  Examination— At  the  midsummer  Public  examination, 
the  pupils  of  the  most  advanced  class  were  examined  in  Beading,  Spdl- 
ing.  Explanation,  Qrammar,  Parsing,  Geograplty,  (Local  and  Mathe- 
matical) and  Arithmetic  (Practical  and  Theoretical).  The  ladies  and 
gentiemen  who  were  kind  enough  tofaror  us  with  their  presence  appeared 
▼ery  much  pleased  at  their  proficiency  in  these  subjects.  Amongst  the 
number  of  Tiaitors  on  the  day  of  the  examination,  1  had  the  honor  and 
extreme  gratification  of  observing  our  esteemed  Patron,  the  Veiy 
Reverend  Dean  Meyler,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
who  is  truly  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  and  an  able  supporter  of  popular 
education.  Our  venerable  Dean  spared  nothing,  that  lay  within  his 
power,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  an  Institution  capable  of  providing  for 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  immense  number  of  poor  and  destitute 
children  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  his  large  parish.  These  schools  are 
daily  ahedding  the  blessings  of  a  sound  literary,  moral  and  religious 
education  on  upwards  of  one  thousand  children.  To  the  rere  of  the 
parochial  churdi  stands  this  pile  of  building — a  lasting  testimony  of  his 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being,  and  his  inde&tigable  seal  to 
ameliorate  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  class  of  his  parishionerB, 
who  are  morally  incapable  of  making  the  slightest  advance  to  better 
themselves. 

Inspection  in  CleanUneM — ^The  children  are  examined  in  deanliness 
every  morning.  Some  of  these  little  creatures  present  themselves  so 
filthy,  that  it  is  oonsideTed  expedient  to  send  them  home  to  be  washed. 
The  parents  of  the  majority  of  them  are  so  lazy,  and  iU-disposed,  as  to 
bring  them  back  in  the  same  state,  and  abuse  the  teachers,  for  the  na- 
warrantable  liberty,  as  they  say,  which  had  been  taken  in  sending  them 
home ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  have  used  even  threats,  for  the  purpose 
of  intinudation,  to  prevent  the  teachers  from  acting,  in  any  manner, 
contrary  to  their  own  views.  If  cleanliness  were  not  rigidly  enforced, 
the  school  should  very  soon  become,  in  spite  of  our  boasted  thorough 
ventilation,  a  storehouse  of  pestilential  vapor,  threatening  the  hesltii, 
and  even  the  livesf  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.    I  respectfully  suggest 

*  Before  a  pupil  is  discharged,  he  must,  according  to  Bule  6,  be  five 
successive  days  absent  without  making  known  to  the  teachers  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  The  pupil-teachers,  in  order  to  save  time  the  next  day 
in  making  up  their  weekly  reports,  send  erery  Friday  evening  to  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  boys,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  left 
j  the  school,  and,  if  so,  the  reason  of  their  withdrawaL    I  examine  theie 

returns  most  carefully  every  week  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  accorscy, 
and,  should  I  find  even  the  slightest  error,  I  inflict  a  fine  of  one  penny  oo 
the  monitor  as  a  punishment  for  carelessness.  The  above  figures  there- 
fore may  be  relied  on. 

t  Eight  children  died  within  the  last  three  months  out  of  this  school, 
while  in  the  upper  school  there  has  not  been  one  death  fiir  the  last  three 
yeara 
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ther^ore,  that  a  suitable  bath  be  provided  down  stairs— the  expense  is» 
I  ani  aware,  the  only  objection.  Considering  the  great  want  of  proper 
means  to  maintain  cleanliness,  and  consequently  health,  in  a  school  of 
this  description,  and  the  beneficial  results  wliich  must  accrue,  from 
training  children  to  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  I  entertain  no 
doubt — notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution — 
that  you  will,  with  your  wonted  alacrity,  ha?e  this  suggestion  carried  into 
effect,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Distribution  of  Bread-— There  are  three  Bread  Divisions.  Children 
12  years  of  age  and  upwards  constitute  the  first,  those  between  8  and  12 
years  the  second,  and  the  remainder  the  third.  Each  child  of  the  first 
division  is  allowed  a  fourth,  each  of  the  second  a  sixth,  and  each  of  the 
third  an  eighth  of  a  21b.  loaf.  The  loaves  are  cut  up,  by  one  of  themselves, 
befor  J  the  general  business  of  the  day  commences,  so  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  ordinary  business,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the  children 
from  their  lessons.  This  boy  receives,  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  as 
much  bread  as  he  is  able  to  eat,  and  no  more.  At  the  proper  time,  one 
of  the  paid  monitors  stands  upon  the  desk,  and,  having  rung  the  school 
bell  for  silence,  orders  the  special-class  monitors  to  head  their  classes, 
and  lead  them  round  to  their  bread  divisions.  This  is  performed,  like 
their  other  evolutions,  by  marching  in  a  single  file,  keeping  the  step, 
with  their  hands  behind— the  first  boy  of  one  class  falling  in  after  the 
last  boy  of  the  class  going  before  his.  When  all  have  arrived  at  their 
proper  places,  the  bread  press  is  thrown  open,  and  the  first  division 
marches  round  to  the  press.  As  each  boy  passes,  he  takes  what  he 
knows  to  be  his  share  of  the  bread.  The  other  divisions  march,  and  are 
supplied  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  passage  is  obstructed  by 
A  child  trying  for  a  large  cut.  When  this  occurs,  the  superintending 
monitor  rings  the  bell,  which  causes  all  to  stand  and  observe  silence,  and 
directs  the  disorderly  boy  to  lay  down  the  bread  he  had  taken,  and  to 
join  the  children  of  the  next  lower  division,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
confusion  he  was  the  means  of  creating.  The  time  which  the  distribution 
of  bread  takes,  is  about  8  minutes. 

This  is  the  happiest  part  of  the  day.  Children  acquiring  habits  of 
order,  regularity,  and  prompt  obedience,  who,  were  it  not  for  the  bit  of 
bread  they  receive,  would  be  begging  in  the  public  streets,  and  probably 
would,  in  time,  have  recourse  to  more  disreputable  means  of  making  out 
a  livelihood  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  compel  the  state  to  take 
them  up,  for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  public,  and  make  the  public  provide 
for  their  support  in  a  prison.  How  blind  must  the  public  be,  to  their 
own  interests,  to  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  trifling  support  of  an  Insti- 
tution, depending  in  a  great  measure  on  public  charity,  and  calculated 
to  benefit  the  public  so  much,  by  saving  them,  not  only  the  expense 
wliich  they  must  pay  for  the  support  of  thieves  and  robbers,  but,  by 
protecting  them,  more  securely  than  any  police  force,  from  the  incursions 
of  these  pests  of  society  ?  Ignorant  creatures  are  taunted  and  despised, 
by  their  more  enlightened  brethren,  for  the  sad  effects  of  their  improvi- 
dence  ;  in  this  case,  ignorance  pleads  most  powerfully  in  their  behalf, 
but  where  there  is  improvidence,  without  ignorance,  the  crime  is  imuch 
more  reprehensible. 

Distribution  of  Overalls.* — On  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month,  the 
class  rolls  are  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  list  of  boys, 
who  had  not  absented  themselves  a  single  day,  during  the  entire  mouth. 

•  These  are  provided  out  of  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  Etev.  Mr.  Farrell, 
collected  by  himself  from  charitable  individuals. 
79 
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The  pupUB  on  the  day  fbr  the  distribution  of  orerallfl,  nre  so  arranged, 
that  the  youngest  child  has  a  faJX  view  of  every  thing  which  takes  place. 
This  list  is  read  aloud,  and  each  boy,  as  he  hears  his  name  calkd  oat, 
stands  up  and  proceeds  to  the  place,  set  apart  for  those  whose  names 
have  been  taken  down,  for  regularity  of  attendance.  Each  of  these 
children  is  next  examined,  as  to  the  other  qualiflcatlonB  necessary  to 
entitle  him  to  an  overall.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
this  subsequent  and  searching  examination,  after  being  oongratuUted 
on  their  success,  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  press,  in  which  the  over- 
alls are  kept,  and  take  their  time,  in  choosing  the  veiy  best  fittisg 
garments  amongst  theuL  As  soon  as  tdl  are  fitted,  they  are 
led  before  the  others,  with  all  the  gravity  which  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  requires,  and  are  told,  distinctly  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all,  tliat  they  have  gained  the  esteem  of  their  superiors  in  the 
school,  which  they  should  feel  very  proud  of,  and,  that  these  articles 
of  dress,  which  they  have  just  put  on,  so  long  as  the  are  in  wear,  instead 
of  been  looked  upon  as  mean  or  contemptible,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  honor,  by  those  who  know  the  laudable  means,  which  had 
been  adopted  to  procure  them. 

Formerly  the  overalls  were  distributed  amongst  the  most  ragged, 
because  they  were  the  most  ragged,  without  hariug  in  riew  any  other 
object  than  to  *'  clothe  the  naked."  The  effect  was  an  endless  number 
of  fully  qualified  candidates.  Old  coats,  walst-coats  &c.  were  either 
cast  off  altogether,  or  sold  to  rag-men  for  sugarstick.  Axid,  a  child 
who  received  one  had  little  chance  of  possessing  it  very  long  time,  for 
his  unfortunate  mother,  or  some  senior  relative,  knowing  how 
easily  another  might  be  procured,  was  almost  sure  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  have  it  sent  to  the  pawnbrokers  ;  so  that  instead  of  effecting  the 
meritorious  object,  for  wliich  they  were  intended,  their  distributioa 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  scheming,  laziness,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  dissatisfaction— parents  and  children — ^thoae 
who  got  them  and  those  who  did  not.  The  case  is  now  different. 
Every  boy  sees,  before  his  own  face,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
expect  an  overall,  no  matter  how  ragged  he  may  be,  unless  he  attend 
school  every  day,  conduct  himself  with  propriety,  and  become  cleanly 
in  his  habits — no  other  road  is  open  to  Mm — he  must  do  without  one 
until  he  has  worked  for  it  and  has  honestly  earned  it.  Thus  children, 
apparently  so  dead  to  eveiy  good  and  amiable  quality,  can  be  led,  from 
their  perverse  ways,  to  follow  such  a  line  of  conduct,  as  will  greaUy 
conduce  to  their  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  as  well  as  prove  a 
boon  to  society,  to  which  in  all  probability,  they  would  become  pests, 
if  allowed  to  grow  up  in  that  state  in  which  they  had  been  thus  far 
brought  up,  by  their  ignorant  parents.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  it  to 
be  understood,  that  this  or  any  other  system,  can  do  more  Uiaa 
contribute  to  a  reformation,  without  the  all-powerful  aid  of  the  Go^d- 

Grammar  and  Geography, — The  methods  employed,  in  teaching  Gram- 
mar and  Geography,  are  in  strict  conformity  with  those  set  forth  in  the 
begining  of  Dr.  Sullivan's  invaluable  works  on  these  subjects,  to  whidi 
works  I  respectfully  beg  to  direct  your  attention.  I  consider  it  un- 
necessary, therefore,  for  me  to  enter  on  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  manner 
in  which  these  subjects  are  taught,  as  such  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to 
the  above  mentioned  works.  ITie  proficiency  of  even  the  best  pupils, 
in  these  branches,  notwithstanding  the  pains  that  have  been  taken,  falls 
short  of  what  should  be  expected,  from  pupils  attending  a  school  elBci- 
ently  conducted.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  easily  understood.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  make  children,  whose  minds  liave  acquired  strength 
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and  capacity,  fMm  oomfeant  and  regular  exfirciae  of  the  meatal  faeultiei» 
understand  a  leuon  in  GraHmuur  w  Geograpby,  But  these  children, 
being  meet  of  tbem  the  oflkpring  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  have  never 
heard  anything  calculated  to  awaken  thought;  on  the  contrary,  tli^ 
▼ices  which  th^  have  learnt  ftom  the  many  bod  examples  constantly  be- 
fbre  their  eyes,  have,  in  fact,  stunted  their  mental  growth,  by  taking  up 
the  place,  which  ought  to  he  occupied  by  the  natural  enlargement  <^ 
mind,  wiiieh  early  judicious  training  gradually  developes, 

MonUcrial  Instrucium,-^T!he  subjects  entrusted  to  the  instruction  of 
monitors,  are  Beading,  Spiling,  and  ArithmetiG.  Pupils  unable  to 
read  are  taught  Spelling  and  Beading  fh>m  cards  or  tablets,  hung  on  the 
walls,  at  a  proper  height  to  be  seen  1^  the  children,  llie  other  boys 
learn  to  spell  and  read  from  their  respective  lesson  books.  In  the  former 
case,  the  pupil-teacher  or  monitor  stands  at  the  end  of  his  class,  with  his 
right  shoulder  facing  the  wall,  so  that  he  can  have  a  view  (^his  whole 
class,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  his  eye  to  the  card,  and  be  able  to  de« 
teet  the  mistakes  made  by  the  child  engaged  at  the  lesson.  Should  no 
boy  in  the  class  be  fbund  competent  to  correct  another's  mistake,  the 
monitor  himself  does  it,  but  when  this  is  not  thecase^  which  is  ascer* 
tained  by  giving  the  question  round  to  the  class,  the  pupils  themselves 
correct  each  other.  This  keeps  up  the  attention  of  the  class,  as  eac^ 
boy  feels  an  eager  desire  to  excel  his  companions,  and,  as  the  child  en- 
gaged at  the  ciurd  knows,  that  his  class-fellows  are  on  a  sharp  look  out 
for  his  blunders,  he  is  likely  to  bring  his  whole  attention  and  energy  to 
bear  upon  the  lesson,  for  the  very  spirit  which  impels  the  others,  acts 
similariy  on  him.  In  this  way  the  children  are  actively,  though  silently, 
employed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  teaching  is  rendered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent collective — an  object  of  primary  importance,  in  class  teaching  or 
simultaneous  instruction. 

In  teaching  Arithmetic,  the  monitor  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  class, 
and  reads  slowly,  twice  over,  the  question  to  be  wrought.  When  tJie 
majority  of  the  pupUs  have  done  ^e  sum,  the  monitor  gives  the  order 
to  show  slates,  he  then  examines  each  boy's  work,  and  sends  those  right, 
to  the  head  of  the  class,  to  whom  he  dictates  another  question.  WhUe 
these  are  working  the  second,  he  explains  the  first  one  to  those  who 
were  unable  to  do  it,  by  means  of  a  black  board  and  a  piece  of  chalk.  By 
this  time,  tiie  boys  working  the  second  sum  are  ready  to  present  their 
slates  for  examination,  but,  even  if  there  should  be  found  on  examination 
some  boys  working  this  question  wrong,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  as  be- 
fbre,  it  being  one  which  could  be  done,  with  moderate  attention,  by  a 
boy  who  was  competent  to  work  the  first  question.  All  now  commence 
as  when  beginning.  It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  tliat  only  the  first, 
and  every  alternate  one,  in  which  the  pupils  fail,  require  explanation. 
Conversational  Lecture. — To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  absence 
of  early  training,  I  eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
reasoning  powers  into  play.  For  this  special  purpose  I  devote  half  an 
hour  every  alternate  day  to  a  conversational  lecture  in  the  Gallery.  At 
this  lesson  each  child  has  an  opportunity  of  asking  any  question  he  pleases, 
or  of  giving  his  opinion  on  whatever  matter  is  under  consideration.  At 
first  indeed  they  were  ashamed  even  to  speak,  but  after  a  while  the 
bashfnlness  disappeared.  This  mode  of  imparting  instruction  is  attended 
with  excellent  results.  Besides  the  practice  it  affords  the  teacher  of 
drawing  out  and  moulding  the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  eliciting  enquiry, 
it  brings  the  children  on  gradually  to  express  themselves  on  any  subject 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  with  ease  and  facility,  and  on  the  other 
haad,  as  the  principal  subjects  of  conversation  are  those  which  relate 
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to  ChristiAD  yirtue  and  morality,  their  minds  become  atoxed  with  infer* 
mation,  which  mast  proye  of  incalculable  senice  to  them    in  after  life. 

Writing  from  Dictation, — Having  supplied  each  hoy  in  the  clue, 
with  slate  and  slate  pencil,  a  portion  of  a  lesson,  in  one  of  the  reading 
books,  is  read  rery  distinctly  by  the  teacher,  and  just  as  slowly  as  the 
pupils  are  able  to  write  it  down.  When  the  time  for  this  lesson  has 
half  expired,  the  correction  commences.  Thin  is  generally  conducted 
in  the  foliowing  manner : — the  first  boy  spells  the  first  word  on  hit 
slate,  loud  enongh  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  remainder  of  the  dass, 
the  second  boy  spells  the  next  word,  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  oo, 
till  all  hao  been  fioished — the  bad  spelling  being  corrected  by  the  teacher. 
A  boy,  when  he  perceives  that  he  has  written  a  word  with  incorrect 
orthography,  does  not  entirely  erase  it,  but  draws  his  pencil  through  it 
obliquely,  and  writes  the  word,  with  correct  spelling,  immediately  over 
it,  in  order  that  the  difference  between  his  accustomed  way  of  writing 
the  word,  and  its  appearance  with  correct  spelling,  may  be  most  striking. 
These  exercises  are  transferred  to  paper  at  the  ordinaiy  writing  lesson. 

The  number  engaged  at  this  useful  exercise  is  comparatively  small, 
between  30  and  40,  owing  to  their  want  of  writing  small-hand  sufilcieatly 
well,  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  check,  as  the  number  cf  small-band 
writers  is  daily  increasing. 

Why  Grammar  and  Geography  ought  to  be  Taught, — Some  persons, 
amongst  whom  may  be  classed  ^ucated  men  and  even  teachers,  pro&as 
some  contempt  for  those  who  think  it  useAil  to  introduce  Grammar  and 
Geography  into  schools  of  this  description.  1  hey  say,  and  with  truth, 
that  of  all  the  children  attending  even  regularly  to  school  not  more  thsa 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  acquire  a  practical  or  a  really  useful  know, 
ledge  of  these  subjects,  and  that  it  is  extremely  short-sighted  to  lose  so 
much  time  in  teaching  branches  of  which  nearly  all  remain  perfectly 
ignorant.  But  the  time  is  not  lost.  Although  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  pupils  arrive  at  such  perfection  in  Grammar  as  to  merit  the  title 
grammarian,  yet  the  exertion  of  the  mind  in  its  efibrts,  however 
leeble,  to  understand  even  the  most  elementary  parts,  is  well  calculated 
to  draw  the  mental  powers  gradually  into  vigorous  action,  and  from  this 
constant  exercise  the  mind  becomes  stronger  and  stronger,  and  day  aft^ 
day  more  fully  developes  itself. 

Religious  Instruction All  the  children  are  Roman  Catholics.    They 

are  instructed  every  morning  in  the  Christian  Doctrine  by  the  spedfl- 
class  monitors,  superintended  by  the  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  thst 
the  claAses  are  taught  according  to  a  method  recommended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barry,  who  explains  the  Catecliism,  and  examines  the  children  in  it 
himself  twice  a  week,  and  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  by  his  able 
lectures  to  make  them  frequent  the  sacraments  regularly.  Religions 
training  is  the  great  moving  power,  by  which  alone  can  be  ejected  a 
true  genuine  mural  reformation,  and  on  which  is  based  the  whole 
system  of  teaching  and  training  adopted  in  the  school. 

Iq  conclusion,  permit  me  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  attention  towards  me  at  all  times,  but  more  particularly 
lor  your  earnest  and  efficient  co-operation,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  surmount  the  many  obstacles  daily  to  be  met  with,  and  to 
which  the  success  of  the  school  is  almost  entirely  to  be  attributed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  McGadra5. 
1st  Nov.  1854. 
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This  is  simply  a  Ragged  Feeding  School,  and  has,  we  regret 
to  state,  no  Industrial  training,  owing  to  its  Hmited  means  of 
support,  to  offer  to  its  pupils ;  yet  by  care  and  tact  upon  the 
part  of  its  master,  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  produced, 
even  though  the  scholars  come,  in  most  cases,  from  the  meanest 
and  most  ignorant,  perhaps  the  most  vicious,  of  our  poor.  The 
Lurgan-st  Ragged  School,  to  which  in  our  last  named  paper 
we  referred,  has  also  done  good  service ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  Schools  aim  only  at  keeping  the  children  from 
the  streets,  and  teaching  them  the  very  lowest  branches  of 
information,  one  regrets  that  larger  funds  and  some 
greater  legalized  power  over  the  pupils,  is  not  possessed  by 
the  managers.  Referring  to  schools  of  this  class  Mr.  Connel- 
lan  was  asked,  by  the  Committee  of  1853  : — 

4260.  Where  do  those  great  masses  of  children  without  parents  or 
homes, to  whom  you  have  alluded, usually  find  lod^ing,or  pick  up  their 
maintenance  ? — ^In  Dublin  (which  is  tne  only  place  where  thev  are 
very  numerous),  they  live  in  miserable  lodging-houses.  There  is  not 
at  all  the  same  amount  of  debauchery  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase,) 
among  the  juveniles  of  Dublin  which  is  to  be  found  in  London  ;  there 
are  no  penny  theatres  or  low  places  of  amusement ;  it  is  not  the 
sensual  life  which  is  led  in  London  ;  they  live  in  cellars,  and  the  only 
amusement  they  have,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  gambling. 

4261.  And  thiit  probably  is  the  produce  of  thieving  ? — I  fear  so. 
There  are  ragged  schools  now  established  in  Dublin  ;  they  are  of 
recent  institution  ;  and  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have  worked  well. 
1  was  the  other  day  at  one  of  them,  and  I  was  surprised  to  observe 
the  great  attention  and  orderliness  with  which  boys,  two- thirds  of 
whom  were  probably  thieves,  were  attending  to  their  lessons  ;  and 
at  three  o'clock  many  of  these  boys  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  to 
thieve,  and  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  cellars  which  1  have 
described. 

4262.  Chairman,']  Are  they  on  the  feeding  principle,  like  those  of 
Aberdeen  f— They  are  civen  one  small  piece  of  bread.  It  shows  that 
these  boys  are  very  reciaimable,  if  they  voluntarily  spend  five  hours 
a  day  in  study  and  subordination  which  would  generally  be  very 
irksome  to  a  young  thief.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  they  are 
bribed  by  a  single  piece  of  bread,  for  they  could  steal  the  value  of 
that  without  much  difficulty, 

4263.  Mr.  J.  Ball,]  Can  you  mention  any  ragged  school  to  which 
you  allude  particularly  f — The  ragged  school  in  Lurgan-street  : 
and  my  sole  reason  for  visiting  that  in  particular  was,  that  it  has  the 
greatest  number  of  pupils.  There  are  nine  ragged  schools  now  in 
Dublin ;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  police  fthe  commissioners 
having  allowed  me  to  ask  the  inspectors  to  furnish  me  with  a  return 
of  the   daily  attendance)  that  at  these  .schools  there  are  6C4  pupils. 

4264.  Chairman,']  That  is  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the  whole 
of  them  ? — Yes.     Many  of  them  are  of  recent  institution  ;  and  some 
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of  them,  I  believe  are  in  existence  onW  a  few  weeks.  Tliey  tm- 
doubtedlj  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  boys  oat  of  the  street  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day. 

4265.  Mr.  Adderly.']  You  propose,  by  way  of  testing  the  system, 
that  one  or  two  such  institutions  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
established  f — Yes. 

4266.  Of  course  there  must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  law  to  those 
institutions  ;  how  would  you  obviate  the  difficulty,  during  that  trai^ 
sition  state,  of  the  law  being  differently  administered  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  f — It  would  be  a  difficulty,  unless  you  gave  to  every 
judge  on  every  circuit,  and  to  every  assistant  barrister  in  each  county, 
the  power  of  committing  to  this  single  central  prison. 

4267.  Mr.  J.  Ball.']  Would  you  recommend  that  the  judge,  or 
assistant  barrister,  should  have  the  power  of  sentencing  juvenile 
prisoners  to  such  an  institution  if  there  were  accommodation,  and 
otherwise  to  give  the  option  of  imprisonment  in  the  ordinary  way 
during  the  transition  period  f — That  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

These  observations  apply  to  Ibe  St.  Andrew's  and  Lurgan- 
street  schools  with  equal  force,  and  we  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Managers,  or  patrons  of  these  schools  to  the  following 
notice  of,  and  Memorial  from,  the  Managers  of  the  St.  James's 
Back  Bagged  Schools,  Bristol,  as  forming  a  most  admirable 
model,  and  most  suggestive  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
our  Dublin  Schools.  The  St.  Andrew's  School  is  not,  we 
believe,  very  much  in  debt,  but  by  the  Mepari  of  the  Largan- 
street  School  for  1852,  it  appeaiied  that  the  Institution  was 
£329  :  8 :  0  in  debt,  showing  a  deficit,  on  the  year's  income,  of 
£41:9:   11* 

With  these  evidences  of  the  necessity  for  pecuniary  aid, 
with  the  evidences  of  usefulness  furnished  by  the  £eporU, 
and  with  claims  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  a  Pfiaon 
Inspector  as  to  their  satisfactory  working,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Memorial  which  we  subjoin  should  be  generally 
adopted  by  these  institutions ;  the  ilecord  and  Memorial  are 
as  follows : — 

Si,  Jameis  Back  Ragged  School,  Bristol. 

'*  This  school,  commenced  August  1st,  1846,  maj  he  permitted  an 
especial  notice,  because  it  is  probably  Uie  only  one  in  England, 
which  being  restricted  to  such  children  as  are  prevented  bj  vice  or 
poverty  from  attending  any  other  school,  has  been  striving  for  the 
last  six  years  to  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  order  to  obtain  government  grants. — Chil- 
dren as  low  and  degraded  as  can  be  found  within  the  walls  of  any 

*  For  an  account  of  tiie  various  Ragged  Schools  of  Dublin,  see  Ijusb 
QuARTBBLT  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.  14,  p.  886,  424. 
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school  may  be  seen  here,  yielding  to  a  firm  but  kind  discipline. 
In  the  Morning  Juvenile  School,  there  are  about  80  bojs  andg'rls  ; 
in  the  Infant  department  above  100.  In  the  Afternoon  School, 
which  is  Industrial,  are  classes  for  tailoring  and  shoe- making.  The 
Eivening  School  is  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  occupied  during  the 
day,  or  otherwise  unable  to  attend  except  at  night ;  during  the 
winter  there  are  usually  40  boys  and  as  many  girls  ;  on  especial 
occasions  not  fewer  than  300  boys  have  assembled  from  the  different 
departments  of  the  school,  proving  how  many  of  a  very  low  class 
are  thus  being  brought  under  some  degree  of  moral  influence. 
Yet  this  school  remains  almost  entirely  unaided  except  in  the 
industrial  department,  because  the  government  requirements  have 
not  yet  contemplated  the  wants  of  this  class  of  children,  who  are 
more  than  any  other  in  want  of  educational  provision,  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  The  following 
Memorial  has  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  this  school,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  others  will  second  the  prayer  it  contains. 

Memorial  of  the  Managers  of  the  St.  James's  Back  Ragged 
School,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Sheweth — That  this  School  has  been  visited  by  your  Lordships* 
Inpectors  for  six  years,  and  that  favorable  reports  of  its  condition 
have  been  regularly  presented  by  them. 

That  the  Managers  have  used  every  effort  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  made  by  your  Lordships  for  the  awarding 
of  various  subsidiary  grants,  and  to  bring  the  school,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  the  status  of  the 
British  and  National  Schools. 

That  they  have  failed  in  these  efforts  to  a  great  extent,  partly 
from  circumstances  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  families  of  the 
scholars,  which  present  difficulties  that  must  always  necessarily  exist 
in  a  school  of  this  kind,  and  thus  lower  the  educational  status,  and 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  an  effective  staff  of  monitors,  to  look  to 
the  condition  of  the  children,  and  their  consequent  irregular  atten- 
dance when  at  an  age  to  be  so  employed,  and  regularly  trained. 

That  the  last  mentioned  reason  always  presented  a  difficulty  in 
the  selection  of  pupil  teachers  from  the  ordinary  attendants  at 
Bagged  Schools  ;  nor  indeed  would  it  be  your  Lordships*  desire  to 
select  the  teachers  of  the  next  feneration  from  among  children 
whose  early  training,both  moral  and  educational,  has  been  so  defective 

But  that  during  the  last  year  your  Lordships  have  granted  to  this 
school  two  pupil  teachers,  being  young  persons  of  a  superior  class 
who  presented  themselves  as  canifidates.  The  assistance  rendered 
b^  these  to  the  school  is  very  valuable  ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  proves  to  the  Managers  that  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  school  would  be  very  greatly 
improved  by  an  increased  number  of  valuable  monitors,  yet  that 
such  increase  cannot  be  anticipated,  first,  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  children  ;  secondly,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
school  requiring  much  miscellaneous  work,  the  pupil  teachers  find 
it  very  difficult  to  pursue  their  studies  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
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minutes  ;  and  thirfJlUj  because  the  master  of  such  a  school  camiol 
give  the  requisite  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  teachers,  with- 
out neglecting  that  extra  moral  superintendence  of  the  scholars 
which  is  essential  to  the  true  success  of  such  a  schooL 

The  Managers  therefore  pray, — That  your  Lordships  will  grant 
to  this  and  similar  schools  paid  monitors,  of  approved  moral  charae. 
ter,  who  may  be  articled  to  the  master  for  two,  or  for  three  years,  not 
younger  than  10  years  of  age,  with  a  salary  of  from  Is.  to  3a.  per  week, 
the  educational  requirements  being  of  such  a  nature  only  a«  would 
be  necessary  for  their  teaching  in  the  school,  and  bring  them  at  the 
end  of  the  time  to  the  position  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil 
teacher. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  greatly  benefit  the  school  by  secaring 
efficient  monitors,  the  payment  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the 
more  intelligent  to  continue  under  regular  training  ;  it  would  se- 
cure to  the  monitors  themselves  an  education  which  would  render 
them  better  qualified  for  their  future  occupations  in  life,  and  in  case 
any  child  evinced  peculiar  adaptation  for  the  office  of  teacher,  this 
previous  training  would  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  pupil 
teacher  with  greater  facility  and  satisfaction  both  to  himselr  and 
the  master. 

Trusting  that  vour  Lordships  will  duly  weigh  the  prayer  of  this 
Memorial,  the  Managers  subscribe  themselves^  with  respect,  ftc." 

Amongst  the  voluntary  Reformatorj  Schools  of  England, 
and  one  the  example  of  which  is  most  useful  in  its  adaptability 
to  Ireland,  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank  the  Beformatory 
School  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.* 

The  Record  of  this  School  is  as  follows  : — 

<*  The  Kingswood  Reformatory  School  is  in  a  promising  condi- 
tion &c.,  the  past  good  results  under  peculiar  difficulties  giye  great 
hopes  of  future  improvement.  The  numbers  have  hitherto  been 
kept  low  in  consequence  of  an  unavoidable  change  of  masters,  but 
the  managers  now  feel  able  to  admit  graduallv  new  scholars  sent 
under  the  Act  17,  18,  Vic.  cap.  86. — It  was  resolved  by  the  managers 
at  the  end  of  October  no  longer  to  receive  girls  into  the  School, 
those  still  remaining  being  transferred  to  the  Red  Lodge.  It  is 
the  general  remark  of  visitors,  that  they  never  saw  a  healthier  or 
happier  set  of  boys,  and  their  moral  condition  is  almost  eaually 
satisfactory,  no  tendency  to  thieving  appearing,  even  the  neighbour- 
ing orchards  having  remained  perfectly  safe'*  f 

*  For  an  account  of  thip,  and  all  the  chief  English  Schools  of  its  class, 
see  Irish  Qdartebly  Review.  Vol.  IV.  No   15,  |>age74ti  to754. 

t  This  latter  evidence  of  attention  both  to  Reformation  and  to  health 
is  most  satisfactory,  as  it  proves  that  Kingswood  is  not  open  to  the 
observation  made  recently  by  a  lady  whilst  visiting  a  continental 
Reformatory,  in  which  every  thing  was  progressing  admirably  exceptinir 
l\eforroation  :  the  tillage,  the  apartments,  the  out- offices,  all  were  in 
excellent  order— but  the  statistics  of  Reformation  were  not  at  all  excel- 
lent—" What  a  charming  Institution  this  would  be,"  said  the  visitor, 
•<  it"  they  took  as  much  care  of  the  pupils  as  they  do  of  the  pigs  P 
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The  position  of  the  School,  and  the  proofs  of  usefulness  by 
which  its  claims  to  enrolment  uuder  the  Youthfid  Offenders 
Act  appear^  are  thus  recorded,  in 

Answers  to  Government  Inquiries  made  fry  •/.  G.  Peri'y, 
Esq,  H,  M,  Inspector,  respecting  Kings  wood  School,  with 
a  view   to  granting  a  certificate,  September  22»  1854. 

I.  Daily  Routine  fS  o'clock,  rise ;  private  prayers ;  wash  and  dress. 
Half-past  6,  School;  8  o'clock,  break&st  and  family  prayer  with  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  hymns  ;  9  o'clock,  labour,  chiefly  agri- 
cultural ;  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking  also  taught.  Three- 
quarters  past  12,  wasliing.  1  o'clock,  dinner  and  play.  2  o'clock, 
labour.  Three-quarters  past  4,  washing.  5  o'clock,  supper  and  play. 
6  o'clock,  school  and  prayers.    8  o'clock,  bed. 

Secular  Instruction  f— Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  the  simpler 
elements  of  geography,  and  such  general  instruction  as  would  be  useful 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  or  enable  the  children  to  understand 
common  books. 

Religious  Instruction  f  ^Daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  with  explana- 
tions by  the  master ;  singing  hymns ;  and  especial  religious  instruction 
on  Sunday. 

Attendance  at  Divine  Worship  f — ^Twice  on  Sunday  at  the  Chapel  on 
the  premises,  which  is  rented  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

The  instruction  and  general  routine  of  the  girls  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  boys;  they  are  occupied  in  hoi^sework,  needlework,  washing,  &c.» 
for  the  School. 

II.  Extent  of  land  belonging  to  the  School  f^\2  Acres. 
Proportion  tn  Cultivation  f — About  3  acres  in  garden  ground. 
Whether  partly  under  agricultural  tillage  f — Part  of  the  12  acres  is 

occupied  by  a  farmyard,  a  large  playground,  and  the  various  buUdings  ; 
the  remainder  is  at  present  grass,  and  is  rented  out  until  an  increase  of 
numbers  shall  render  it  desirable  to  cultivate  it. 

III.  Number  of  children  of  either  sex  that  have  been  received  since 
the  opening,  S^ember  16,  1852  ^—40  boys  i  15  girls ;  of  whom  3  boys 
and  5  girls  have  been  on  conditional  pardon. 

Number  who  have  died  f     Boys    0        Girls    0 

Number  who  still  remain  9  «      16  „        7 

Number  who  have  escaped  9^        »»       4  •>        0 


*  These  all  escaped  during  the  last  4  months,  and  the  master  has 
been  dismissed.  Of  these,  2  who  had  been  only  a  couple  of  mouths 
in  the  School,  were  shortly  after  committed  for  burglary,  and  are  now  in 
Winchester  Gaol ;  they  are  very  anxious  to  be  re-admitted  to  Kingswood 
School  on  their  discharge; — 1  has  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  is  under  magisterial  observation ;  he  appears  sorry  for  the  step  he 
has  taken ; — 1  who  had  been  about  3  months  in  the  School  after  5 
imprisonments,  is  now  at  large,  certainly  Uving  by  theft,  and  has  not 
been  discovered ;  a  warrant  has  been  taken  out  against  him  for  the 
Sdiool  clothes,  with  a  view  to  find  and  try  to  save  him.  Had  the  mana- 
gers had  legal  detention  of  these  boys,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
might  now  have  been  in  the  School. 
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Number  who  katft  bten  expelled  f  ...        Bojfe 

Ditmiued  on  account  of  repeatedly  abseomdinaf*  „ 
Sent  aioay  at  their  own  wish  after  2  months  f  „ 
Restored  to  respectable  friend*  in  a  satisfactory 

condition  f  ... „ 

Withdrawn  hy friends f*    ...  „ 

Emigrated  under  suitable  escort  f „ 

Sent  to  sea  and  apprenticed  f         ..         ...  fi 

Placed  in  situations  f  ...         ..  ...  ,» 

Remaining  f  ||  „ 

"w"  IT 

Pegulatiom  approved  btf   the  Kiftgswood   School  for  the 
guidance  of  the  bofft* 

The  boys  who  come  to  this  School  must  remember  that  Ihejr  do  so,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  be  honest  and  industrious  members  of  society 
in  tliis  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labour  and  care  of  their  instructors  and  friends 
will  be  of  little  use  to  them,  unless  they  earnestly  strive  also  to  improre 
themselves,  and  endeavour  at  all  times  to  obey  God's  commandments, 
"not with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  fearing  the  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy 
Word,  every  boy  is  required  to  attend  strictly  to  the  foUowing  roles. 

RULSS, 
I.  No  boy  is  to  go  bevond  the  boundary  without  a  pass.  Ke  boy 
must  go  into  any  part  of  the  premises  not  used  by  the  scliolaTs  without 
permission,  nor  into  the  parts  used  by  them  at  improper  times.  Any 
boy  passing  the  boundary  without  leave,  will  be  eonudered  guilty  of 
a  serious  offence,  and  any  boy  who  absconds  to  Bristol  or  elsewhere, 
must,  on  returning,  not  be  permitted  to  assooiate  with  the  rest  of  the 
School,  without  the  consent  of  one  of  the  Visiting  Managers,  when  he 
must  be  considered  as  newly  admitted,  having  lost  by  his  abflco&ding  all 
his  former  privileges  and  property. 

IL  Strict  obedience  must  be  xrnid  to  the  Masters  and  all  l^Bachers; 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consideration  to  companioiis. 

III.  Swearing,  profane  language,  low  and  vulgar  language,  and  nick- 
names, are  ab^ilutely  forbidden. 

jy.  Fighting  and  violence  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden. 

*  These  1 1  might  have  been  retained  until  prepared  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  had  there  been  legal  detention  of  them. 

t  The  friends  of  th«ese  ^ys,  residing  in  Bristol,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  exercise  proper  control  over  them,  while  continually  abscond- 
ing  to  them,  and  this  could  not  be  prevented  without  legal  detention. 
Of  these,  2  are  now  at  Uardwicke,  where  they  are  doing  well ;  the  otiier 
3  are  trying  to  live  by  labour,  which  they  never  did  before. 

X  These  boys  have  been  leading  a  life  of  crime  ever  since,  except 
when  in  prison. 

§  Two  of  these  girls  were  much  older  than  was  anticipated,  and  hsd 
been  repeatedly  imprisoned  in  Liverpool  Gaol.  They  were  notoriomfy 
bad  characters,  and  having  been  only  eleven  months  in  the  school,  their 
fall  was  to  be  anticipated  when  they  returned  to  their  bad  companions, 
which  there  was  no  means  of  preventing  them  from  doing. 

I  The  total  number  now,  November,  1854,  is  18. 
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V.  No  boy  is  to  pottesB  any  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Master. 

VI.  Care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  of  everything 
used  by  the  boys,  especially  of  clothes,  books,  tools,  &c. 

VII.  All  wilful  and  careless  ix^jury  or  destruction  of  the  School  pro- 
perty must  be  paid  for  from  the  boys'  pocket-money, 

VIII.  There  must  be  no  waste  of  food,  and  no  concealment  of  this  or 
anything  else. 

IX.  l^o  letters  must  be  sent  or  receiyed  without  the  approbation  of 
the  Visiting  Manager,  nor  must  any  books  or  papers  be  introduced  into 
the  School  without  their  sanction. 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  rules  are  broken  without  informing  the 
Master  of  the  same,  becomes  himself  an  accomplice,  and  must  expect 
to  share  the  penalty  of  such  offence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  if  the  Touthful  Offender^  Act 
were  extended  to  Ireland,  some  of  our  present  Bagged  Schools 
could,  with  the  powers  and  aid  which  the  Act  would  give, 
be  rendered  excellent  Keformatories. 

Of  the  girls'  school  referred  to  in  the  above  Record,  we  have 
the  following  statement  :— 

<*  Thk    Lodgb    Girls'    Bb  forma  tort    School,    Bristol, 
Commenced  Oct.  10th,  1854. 

Within  the  last  two  months  a  large,  airy,  commodious  house  and 
garden  in  the  outskirts  of  Bristol,  was  purchased  by  Lady  Noel 
Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  employed  as  a  Girls*  Reformatory 
School,  to  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Car- 
penter.* It  is  calculated  to  hold  50  girls.  There  are  at  present  8, 
and  as  soon  as  the  school  is  certified  under  the  new  Act,  more  will 
be  received,  "f 

We  have  made  this  paper  rather  an  argument  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Juvenile  (Menders*  Act  to  Ireland,  than  strictly  a 
Becord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Quarter;  in  all  succeeding 
numbers  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  Becord,  with 
merely  such  short  commentaries  as  may  seem  necessary  to 
promote  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  effect  and  force  of  the  re- 
tams;  but  we  makeno  apology  for  theform  of  our  present  paper, 
as  it  is  designed  to  render  each  of  the  necessities  of  Ireland^ 

•  This  is  only  one  of  Lady  Byron*s  many  acts  of  munilicent  chari^. 
At  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851,  Mr.  Recorder  Hm  stated,  that 
he  was  authorized  to  offer,  anonymously,  £200  for  the  best  essay  ofn 
Jarenile  Delinquency,  and  Reformatory  Schools.  Two,  of  28  essays 
sent  in,  were  considered  of  such  equal  merit,  titat  the  donor  of  the  prise 
—Lady  Noel  Byron,  added  another  £100  to  the  £200  already  offered, 
and  £150  wer  ^  assigned  to  each  of  the  successful  competitors. 

t  See  "Two  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Dennqueacy."  London  t  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.    1853 
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arising  from  the  want  of  power  to  check  javenile  crime,  plain 
to  ally  and  whilst  performing  this  task,  showing  from  the  best 
authority  the  opinions  held  by  those  who  are  most  capable  of 
judging  of  our  position,  and  the  facilities  afforded  in  Ireland 
for  fully  carrying  out  ihe  provisions  of  that  Act  which  Mr. 
(yHas<an  has  so  ably  analysed,  and  of  which  its  earliest  sug- 
gester,  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  thus  spoke,  in  his  Charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Birmingham  Michaelmas  Sessions  of  1854 : 

*'  The  next  great  principle  established  by  this  Act,  is  that  the  State,  while 
it  assumes  as  it  ought  to  assume,  the  parentage  of  the  child»  neglected  or 
perverted  by  those  who  have  brought  him  into  existence,  has  a  right,  and 
is  called  upon  as  a  duty,  to  prevent  the  fiither  and  Uie  raotber  from 
creating  for  themselves  a  benefit  out  of  their  own  misconduct.  To  this 
end  the  Act  invests  the  Court  which  consigns  the  child  to  the  Refor- 
matory Institution,  with  authority  to  Impose  a  weekly  payment  for  its 
sustentation  on  every  parent,  able  to  contribute  to  its  maintenaDcc. 
Doubtless,  in  many  instances,  this  authority  will  be  inoperative,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  which  the  parents  may  have  brought  on  themselves 
by  indulging  in  vice  and  indolence,  or  which  may  have  fallen  upon  tl«em 
by  some  calamity  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  Bat  no  pains 
must  be  spared  to  prevent  the  parent  f^om  throwing  ofT  a  burden 
imposed  upon  him  by  every  Law,  human  and  divine,  imder  any  pretence, 
however  specious. 

The  third  great  principle  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in  this  Act,  is 
that  of  Voluntary  Guardianship.  In  various  parts  of  this  country,  as 
in  others,  earnest  and  benevolent  men  and  women  have  already  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duty,  hitherto  neglected  by  the  State,  of  reforming 
Juvenile  OflTenders.  They  began,  and  they  persevered  in  this  noble 
enterprise,  tmder  circumstances  of  all  but  insuperable  difficulty.  Their 
control  over  their  young  Wards  not  being  recognized  by  Law,  they  have 
had  to  depend  upon  their  power  over  the  hearts  of  such  of  Uieae  poor, 
ilUtrained,  wayward,  and  rebellious  children  and  youths,  as  they  could 
persuade  to  remain  under  their  care  and  guidance.  And  when  we  oon^ 
sider  that  the  end  in  view  is  to  change  the  aspirations  and  the  habits 
of  the  pupil— to  make  him  hate  that  which  he  has  loved,  and  love 
that  which  he  has  hated,~.to induce  him  to  submit  to  wholescMne  control, 
instead  of  indulging  the  caprices  of  an  unbridled  will— to  become 
laborious  where  he  had  been  indolent — and  to  abstain  from  all  gratifica- 
tions inconsistent  with  his  position,  and  consequently  not  merely  ftom 
those  condemned  by  religion  and  morality,  but  also  from  such  as  are 
too  expensive  for  his  narrow  means  and  expectations,  or  dangerous 
from  their  tendency  to  dissipate  his  attention  from  the  imperative 
duty  of  learning  the  art  of  self-support,  we  shall  feel  that  these  fiuthfol 
Guardians  imposed  upon  themselves  a  labor  which  demands  for  its  en- 
durance a  philanthropy  the  purest  and  the  deepest ;  one  perpetually  to 
be  urged  forward  and  solaced  by  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  hope. 

Remember,  Gentlemen,  when  you  estimate  their  toils,  that  n^lect  and 
iU-usage  had  sealed  up,  as  it  were,  all  inlets  to  the  confidence  anU 
affections  of  those  outcasts, — that  profiered  generosity  would  exdta 
suspicion,  and  that  the  objects  of  this  high  benevolence  would  at 
first  be  engaged  in  casting  about  to  discover  sinister  motives  hidden 
as  they  believed  under  such  a  display  of  compassion.    True  it  is»  that 
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this  coldness  after  a  time  thaws  under  the  genial  warmth  of  a  kind- 
ness, which  the  young  person  finds  by  experience,  has  no  motiTC  except 
the  desire  for  his  good.  But  the  conduct  of  this  experiment  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  and  it  has  heen  consequently  found  that  the  hard  problem 
to  be  solved,  is  how  to  retain  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  good  train- 
ing, until  he  can  be  convinced  that  he  is  under  treatment  which  has  his 
-welfare  for  its  object,  unadulterated  with  any  taint  of  selfish  interests. 
That  examples  without  number  can  be  adduced,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  which  these  distressing  impediments  even  under  their  most 
aggravated  forms  have  been  overcome,  is  now  an  indisputable  fact,  but 
that  the  proportion  of  failures  would  have  been  far  less,  had  a  power  of 
legal  detention  been  conferred  on  the  managers  of  private  Beformatories 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  this  power,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under 
consideration,  they  will  now  possess. 

Let  me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain  why  I  do  not 
consider  tlie  absence  of  such  power  up  to  the  present  time  as  altogether 
a  misfortune.  And  I  am  of  this  opinion,  because  tlie  abseuce  of 
coercive  authority  concentrated  the  aims  of  experimentalists,  endowed 
with  the  richest  gifts,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  upon  forcing  a  passage 
to  the  human  heart,  even  in  its  most  depraved  state ;  and  of  bringing 
vicious  habits  and  the  mutinous  will  under  subjection,  with  no  weajmns 
but  those  furnished  by  faith,  by  charity,  and  by  good  sense.  The 
efficiency  of  these  weapons  has  Uius  been  manifested  to  an  incredulous 
world,  too  prone  to  fly  to  coercion  as  the  sole  expedient ;  whereas  we 
have  now  abundant  proof,  that  it  should  only  be  called  into  action  as  a 
last  resort,  and  even  then  employed  with  reluctance  and  reservoi 
And  no  doubt,  caution  and  forb^rance  will  be  requisite  hereafter,  lest 
too  much  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  legal  control  which  the  Act 
supplies.  The  walls  of  the  Gaol  have  not  only  kept  the  bodies  of 
prisoners  in  durance,  but  have  had  a  somewhat  analogous  efiect  on  the 
minds  of  gaolers,  confining  them  within  the  narrow  routine  of  a  dis- 
cipline, whose  only  resources  are  pain  of  body  or  of  mind.  As 
Beformatories  will  not  be  surrounded  by  walls,  the  reliance  on  force 
never  can  approach  the  degree  to  which  it  has  attained  in  prisons ;  but 
should  force  ever  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  an  alliance 
with  the  will  and  the  affections  of  the  patient,  sound  cures  will  cease 
to  be  wrought  For  as  the  discipline  of  the  Reformatory  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  fructifies  into  good  conduct  in  the  after-life  of  the  Ward,  when 
its  restraints  and  artificial  motives  are  withdrawn,  so  the  object  of  the 
Conductors  must  continue  to  be,  first,  to  make  the  Ward  or  patient 
desire  to  do  right,  and  then  to  give  him  habits  of  industry  and  self- 
government  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  up  to  his  convictions. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last,  but,  in  a  practical  sense,  the  most 
important  topic  of  my  Charge.  The  L^islature  has  now  placed  Hefor- 
matory  Schools  established  by  Voluntary  Societies  among  the  recognized 
Institutions  of  their  country,  and  is  ready  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  board 
and  instruction  of  the  inmates ;  or  at  least  so  much  of  Uiat  cost  as  caa- 
not  be  exacted  from  the  parents.  In  furnishing  us  with  these  provisions, 
it  has  offered  us  most  important  facilities  to  the  multiplication  of  such 
establishments.  And  this  is  all  that  can  be  done  without  infringing  on 
the  voluntary  principle,  wliich  is  wisely  kept  sacred  from  intrusion." 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  quarter,  enter  into  a  Tlecord  of  the 
progress  of  the  amendment  of  Prison  Discipline :  indeed  our 
friend  who  has  written  on  "  Convict  Systems,  Past  and  Pre- 
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sent,"  has  very  folly  analysed  the  snfajeet.  With  regard  to 
the  "  shot-driir'  advocatea  by  Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  we  un- 
derstand that  that  gentleman  does  not  conteiid  tliat  the  "  drill*' 
is  to  be  used  generally  by  well  conducted  prisoners,  who  arc 
confined  for  long  periods.  We  have  reason  to  state  that  in 
some  gaols  using  the  **  shot-drill  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  has  ex- 
pressed himself  dissatisfied  ikilh  it,  but  so  long  aa  Oaols  are 
mis-ruled,  as  many  of  the  Irish  prisons  are ;  as  long  as  prisoners 
are  committed  for  short  periods  of  eoiifinenent ;  as  long  as 
Irish  Grand  Juries  refuse  to  allocate  funds  for  the  payment 
of  proper  and  efficient  gaol  schoolmasters,  upon  the  principle 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  Grand  Juror — '^  What  the  devil 
is  the  use  of  teaching  the  blackguards  to  write  threatening 
notices'' — as  long  as  these  things  continue,  so  long  must  the 
''  crank''  and  the  ''  shot-drill"  be  used — and  so  long  must  the 
philanthropist  lamenting,  exclaim  with  Mr.  Hill,  "  Wliat  is 
the  waste  of  gold  or  of  precious  stones^  or  of  aiiy  earthly 
wealth,  compared  with  the  waste  of  hanum  auffering.''  Extend 
the  Separate  System  of  imprisonment,  make  it  such  a  system 
as  Mr.  Field  has  shown  it  can  be  rendered.  Upon  this  point 
we  think  it  desirable  to  give  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pield,  as 
contained  in  a  subjoined  letter.  The  six  years'  experience 
which  he  has  known  since  the  publication  of  his  admirable 
work  on  Prison  Discipline,  have  served  to  strengthen  his  con- 
victions, as  to  the  excellence  of  the  system,  expressed  in  the 
work  just  named.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Geare,  Chaplain  of  Abing- 
don Gaol,  made  his  annual  Report,  to  the  Justices^assembled 
at  Abingdon  last  October,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

Thx  Chaplain's  Bbpobt  of  Abimodok  Gaol. 

Cotmty  Jwly  Abingdon, 

Mt  Lords  and  Gbntlbmen, — ^I  would  willingly  hBve  spared  your 
valuable  time  the  few  minutes  I  shall  occupy  it,  by  forbearing  to  make 
any  Report  beyond  a  few  statistical  taUes,  had  not  the  number  of 
committals  to  the  two  County  Jails  this  last  year  so  confirmed  my 
own  observations  as  Chaplain  on  an  importaut  point,  that,  to  be  sUent 
upon  it,  would  condemn  me  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  ;  neither 
must  I  be  deterred  from  so  doing,  though  I  lav  myself  open  thereby 
in  the  opinion  of  some  to  the  charge  of  intruding  upon  the  office  of 
the  legislator  and  magistrate. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  committals  to  the  gaols  of  Reading  and 
Abingdon  for  this  year  considerably  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year^  for  the  last  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when 
provisions  were  at  an  almost  famine-price,  ^lo  doubt  the  compara- 
tive dearness  of  bread,  for  some  months  of  the  year  preceding,  may 
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be  accepted  as  an  explanation  m  part  of  the  painful  fact  just  stated  ; 
but  the  real  and  prevailing  reason  for  this,  I  conceive  to  be  that,  a 
prison  in  this  conntj  presents  less  and  less  '*  a  terror  to  evil  doers." 
My  experience  aa  chaplain  has  forced  upon  me  this  conclusion. 
If  the  majority,  or  even  a  considerable  part  of  our  prisoners,  were 
peraons  of  cultivated  minds-— keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  shame,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  confinement  within  prison  walls  would  of  itself  be  an 
infliction  of  bitter  punishment,  sufncient  to  effect  the  object  of  all 
penal  sentences — the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  the  prevention 
of  crime  by  way  of  warning  to  others.  But  in  taking  our  estimate 
of  criminal  population,  we  must  come  down  in  almost  every  instance 
to  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  social  life ;  on  the  feelings  of  such  an 
imprisonment  of  a  few  weeks,  such  as  its  discipline  now  is,  very 
rarely  produces  anv  permanent  effect ;  it  presents  nothing  revolting 
to  them,  neither  while  they  are  undergoing  it,  nor  in  the  retrospect 
of  it ;  it  fails,  therefore,  to  operate  afterwards  as  a  restraint  from 
crime ;  hence  it  is,  that  having  no  gloomy  or  painful  recollection  of 
former  punishment,  they  are  nearly  indifferent  as  to  the  risk  of  a 
second  or  third.  This,  I  think,  will  explain  the  fact  of  the  re-com^ 
mittals  being  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount ;  and  also,  in  part, 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  vagrants  imprisoned — it  being  65  this 
year  as  compared  with  29  of  the  vear  preceding. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  face  of  such  returns,  have  the  Chaplains 
been  doing  their  duty  ?  But  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your 
honourable  bench,  that  too  much  is  expected  of  the  Chaplain,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  short  commitments.  My  meaning  is  this, — daily 
experience  confirms  the  Scripture  testimony,  that  even  in  ordinary 
classes  of  hearers,  a  comparative  few  onl^  will  be  led  to  act  under 
the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  divme  truth  ;  they  generally 
do  so  from  mixed  prudential  motives  ;  how  very  few  then  must  we 
expect  to  find  so  actuated  from  amonf];st  the  inmates  of  a  gaol.  A 
general  impression  indeed  may  be  made  on  their  minds,  but  this  of 
ittelf  is  worthless  as  to  any  enduring  effects  ;  if,  however,  in  aid  of 
this  impression  a  real  dread  and  horror  of  imprisonment  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  the  combined  influence  might  indeed  produce  an 
effect  not  to  be  effaced  but  by  some  verv  strong  temptation. 

The  recollection  of  a  prison  should,  I  conceive,  be  such  as  to  make 
them  shudder  at  the  thought  of  re-entering  it ;  others,  too,  among 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  hearing  their  description  of  it  should, 
and  indeed  would,  dread  almost  the  very  sight  of  it.  There  is  much 
wisdom  in  investing  even  the  external  appearance  of  a  gaol  with 
gloomy  horror.  And  if  the  discipline  and  treatment  within  always 
involved  great  discomfort  and  real  hardship  (especially  for  short 
imprisonment)  we  should  find  the  number  of  committals^  I  believe,  de- 
creased as  soon  as  the  change  became  known.  Severity  in  such  cases 
is  the  greatest  kindness :  its  tendency  to  irritate,  it  will  be  for  the 
Cbaplam  to  strive  to  neutralize  by  constant  addresses  to  the  inmates, 
pointing  out  to  them  by  their  own  sad  experience,  the  close  connection 
that  ever  exists  by  the  divine  appointment  between  sin  and  suffering. 
As  the  system  now  holds,  I  have  had,  in  the  instance  of  almost  every 
prisoner,  to  labour   to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,  to  persuade  the  man 
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that  be  is  suffering  &t  all,  by  striving  to  awaken  a  sense  of  shame. 
In  many  cases  I  have  failed  altogether  ;  in  some  I  have  drawn  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  don't  like  to  be  shut  up  ;  but  some  ha?c 
openly  said  that  **  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  well." 

However  pleasant  their  expression  of  comfort  may  be  for  the 
officers,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  likely  to  redace 
our  calendars  of  prisoners. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  lay  before  your  bench  this  my  report 
of  '*  the  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners  '* — that  some  few  have 
manifested  an  entire  change  for  the  better^he  fruits  of  the  truths 
which  they  have  heard  and  received ;  but  that  the  major  part  have 
exhibited  a  lamentable  indifference  to  a  prison  life,  some  even  pre- 
ferring it  to  a  workhouse  or  to  the  privations  of  poverty  abroad.  On 
the  foregoing,  1  beg  leave  with  all  submission  to  make  the  following 
observations : — ^that,  as  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which  our  criminal 
lists  are  chiefly  filled,  there  must  ever  be  a  very  large  number  acces- 
sible only  to  fear  of  punishment,  as  a  deterring  principle — it  were  both 
politic  and  humane  to  make  an  imprisonment  more  emphatically  "  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  "  than  it  is  at  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Senraot, 

October  16,  1854.  EDWARD  GEABE. 

Upon  this  Reporij  Mr.  Field,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
I'Ae  Berkshire  Chronicle,  made  the  following  observations : — 

•*  Sir, — It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  reports  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented  to  our  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  descriptive  of  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 
punishment  and  reformatory  dicipline  to  which  offenders  in  this  county 
are  subjected.  Those  reports  are  read — as  I  have  frequent  proof— 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Berkshire ;  they  are  quoted  in  periodicals, 
and  referred  to  in  Parliament.  The  prison  discipline  they  describe, 
as  pursued  with  such  happy  results  in  this  countv,  has  been  adopted 
to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  they  have  conduced  to  the  improved 
treatment  of  our  criminals  throughout  England.  Further  good  may 
be  anticipated.  In  the  very  last  number  of  the  Irish  Quaricrfy 
Review,  m  an  article  most  ably  written,  hope  is  expressed  that 
*  prisons  similar  to  that  of  Reading  will  be  established  in  every  county 
of  Ireland.*  *  Let  that  of  Reading,*  adds  the  talented  writer,  *  be 
selected  as  the  model,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  if  gaols,  similar 
in  construction  and  discipline,  were  generally  established,  we  might, 
without  fear  of  disappointment,  predict  a  rapid  diminution  of  crime.' 

You  will  then  scarcely  require  an  apology  for  some  reply  to  ob- 
servations  in  the  report  of  my  friend  and  brother  chaplain,  which  ap* 
peared  in  your  paper  of  last  week.  I  appreciate  Mr.  Geare*s  sincerity, 
and  admire  and  desire  to  imitate  his  zeal,  yet  faithfulness  and 
philanthropy  compel  an  endeavour  to  correct  some  mistakes  in  his 
report,  and,  whilst  deploring  them,  to  protest  against  some  senti- 
ments  therein  expressed.     The  duty    is,  indeed,  forced  upon  me 
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since  the  remarks  have  reference  to  'the  gaoU  of  Beading  and 
Abinjj^don^*  and  are  direotly  opposed  to  statements  in  my  own  reports 
of  this  and  preceding  years. 

I  will  not  follow  my  friend's  example  by  commenting  upon  any 
treatment  of  criminals  m  Abingdon  prison,  further  than  to  express 
surprise  at  such  a  total  absence  of  all  proper  means  of  punishment 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  chaplain  should,  'in  almost  every 
instance  labour  to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,'  whilst  '  some  have  openly 
said  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  well.'  But  let  me  earnestly 
deprecate  the  supposition  that  the  system  of  penal  treatment  in  the 
Reading  gaol  is  either  thus  defective,  or  calculated  to  afford  such 
enjoyment  In  several  publications  I  have  expressed  my  conviction 
— founded  upon  no  short  experience  or  very  hmited  enauiries — that 
in  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners  a  punishment  is  provided, 
far  more  severe  than  any  penal  labour  or  other  infliction  which  a 
civilised  community  would  sanction.  For  ten  years  I  have  witnessed 
its  operation,  and  my  opinion  is  confirmed,  whilst  it  is  my  constant 
duty  and  endeavour  to  mitigate,  in  many  instances,  that  intense 
mental  suffering  which  is  so   commonly  produced. 

Such  a  statement  may  seem  to  be  contravened  by  the  reported  ex- 
cess in  the  number  of  committals  to  the  gaols  of  Aeading  and 
Abingdon  during  the  last  year.  I  pointed  out  last  week  that  the 
excess  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  that  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  by  recent  contracts  for  the  reception  of  ad- 
ditional borough  prisoners.  Moreover  it  might  have  been  stated 
that  the  offences  were  so  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment  so  short,  that  whilst  in  neighbouring  counties  all  the 
prisons  were  crowded^  in  the  gaol  at  Reading  there  were  from  twenty 
to  fifty  vacant  cells.  But  as  respects  re-committals,  which  are  af- 
firmed to  be  in  a  proportion  of  ofne^fiflK  it  must  be  observed  that, 
if  this  be  any  test  of  prison  discipline,  it  tells  very  favourably  for 
that  of  Berkshire,  since  criminal  statistics  show  that  the  average 
throughout  the  country  exceeds  one-fourth. 

The  report  proceeds,  '  it  may  be  asked  in  the  face  of  such  returns, 
have  the  chaplains  been  doing  their  duty  V  Now  as  I  do  not  ap- 
peal to  any  statistics  that  my  ministerial  character  may  be  either 
vindicated  or  approved,  I  am  not  at  all  careful  to  answer  that 
question.  But  I  do  protest  agiunst  the  opinion  that  any  increased 
severity  in  the  treatment  of  our  criminous,  which  should  produce 
'  gloomy  horror'  *  sreat  discomforts,  and  real  hardships^'  could  be 
in  the  least  degree  favourable  to  the  mental  instruction  and  the 
moral  discipline  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  chaplain  to  superintend,  or 
have  any  tendency  to  excite  those  penitential  feelings  and  that  per- 
manent improvement  which  he  must  be  ever  anxious  to  promote.  1 
had  too  long  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  miserable  effects  of 
that  corporal  punishment  and  penal  labour  which  has  been  advocated ; 
and  during  that  time  my  own  labour  was  not  only  painful  but  ex- 
pended in  vain  upon  the  wretched  victims  of  such  mistaken  treat- 
ment. God  forbid  then  that  any  miscalculations  or  imaginary  ad- 
vantages should  induce  retrogression  towards  those  barbarous  and 
dark  ages  of  prison  management,  and  so  frustrate  that  vast  improve- 
ment which  has  been  accomplished. 
80 
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But  it  is  assumed  that  increased  severity  would  deter  from  crime. 
The  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  controverted  hy  our  best  writers 
on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  on  the  Criminal  Laws.  Paley  and  Butler, 
and  Romily  and  Blackstone,  deduced  from  reason  that  which  httt 
and  observation  have  confirmed.  Neither  the  hideous  gibbet  de- 
terred the  highwayman  of  past  days,  nor  does  the  frowning  aipect 
of  Newgate  serve  to  frighten  the  London  thief  at  present.  '  I  re- 
member,' said  Baron  Alderson  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords, '  hearing  it  proved  when  people  were  hanged  for  uttering  one 
pound  notes,  that  sucfi  notes  sold  currently  for  twelve  shillii^s.  The 
risk  of  death  was  then  run  for  eijrht  shillings.*  Slowly  enough  did 
we  learn  even  in  Berkshire,  that  the  erection  of  the  sdRoid  £d  not 
scare  the  housebreakers ;  and  that  the  wearying  treadwheel  and 
severe  corporal  chastisement  did  not  repress  crime.  But  its  dimi- 
nution since  such  means  have  been  abandoned,  and  a  better  penal 
system  accompanied  with  reformatory  discipline  has  been  adopted, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  plans  at  once  more 
christian,  more  humane^  and  by  their  corrective  mfluence  more  pre- 
ventive of  crime. 

Greater  punishment  is  insisted  upon  with  an  especial  reference  to 
criminals  committed  for  a  short  imprisonment.  1  heartly  concur  in 
deprecating  short  imprisonments,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  no  offender  will  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  less  than  three  months 
separate  confinement.  Not  that  I  consider  every  offence  should  be 
thus  punished,  or  that  an  unconditional  pardon  should  be  in  any  case 
granted  ;  rather  let  the  first  offence,  if  but  trifling,  be  recorded,  sod 
the  penalty  suspended,  to  be,  however,  inflicted  in  a  cumulated 
manner  and  degree  if  the  offender  become  again  amendable  to  tbe 
claims  of  the  law.  Still  whilst  the  law  appoints  a  term  of  punish- 
ment so  short  as  to  afford  little  hope  of  permanent  correction,  let  as 
not  forbid  improvement,  or  still  further  debase  the  criminal,  by  sub- 
stituting a  vicious  and  depraving  penal  treatment  for  that  which  is 
well  adapted  to  correct  and  reclaim. 

Whilst  I  repeat  an  expression  of  regret  that  this  explanation 
should  have  been  called  for^  yet  if  a  difference  of  opinion  excite  ad- 
ditional inquiry  concerning  the  discipline  of  our  prison  and  the  re- 
sults produced,  I  trust  that  many  may  derive  advantage. 

I  remain^  Sir,  your  iaithfVil  servant. 

J.    PlKLD." 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  letter  we  will  offer  no  comment — 
the  writer's  name  is  safficient.  However,  in  a  recent  number 
of  TAe  Globe  an  article  has  appeared,  so  viralent,  so  ignotast^ 
and  so  absnrdly  one-sided  in  tone,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  that  it  most  be  here  inserted,  in 
its  most  important  parts,  in  this  Quarterly  Becord : — 

'<  When  Howard  exposed  in  his  day  the  loathsome  secrets  of  the 
dungeon,  he  hardly  dreamed  that  he  was  be^nning  an  enquiry  which 
was  to  terminate  in  bringing  our  jails  to  their  present  state  of  de- 
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moralization,  compared  with  which  the  former  dens  of  filth  and 
crime — ap^Uinff  as  thejr  were— >were  schools  of  moral  instruction. 
But  so  it  IS.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  tells  the  people  that  crime  in- 
creases ;  and  well  it  may,  seeing  that  from  the  time  an  offender  is 
committed  to  take  his  trial  (if  even  the  mischief  do  not  begin  ear^ 
Iter),  up  to  his  discharge  from  his  so-called  reformatory  training, 
almost  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  invite  him  to  the  repetition  of 
his  crimes,  and  especially  is  all  done  to  invite  innocent  healthy 
obserTers  to  follow  his  example  and  to  contract  his  moral  diseases. 
When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  London,  the  Qovernment  having 
the  fear  of  the  humanity^mongers  before  its  eyes,  took  the  convicts 
— ^the  gentlemen-convicts — seven  hundred  strong,  from  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  and  sent  them,  without  fatigue,  exposure  to  wind  or 
weather,  or  any  of  those  evil  contii^encies  to  which  honourable 
labourers  are  every  hour  exposedi  to  Dorchester  Barracks,  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  sites  in  the  country.  It  is  said  their  foul  linen 
was  sent  to  a  contiguous  village.  Fordington,  to  be  washed  by  very 
poor  but  very  honourable  women.^not  convicts,  but  honourable 
women— who  were  content  to  earn  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families  by  doing  this  disgusting  work  for  thieves,  rather  than  them- 
selves  turn  thieves.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  condition  of 
the  Dorsetshire  labourers,  and  once  on  a  time  they  broke  out  into 
riot.  What  are  they  likely  to  do  now  the^  can  make  close  compa- 
rison between  thehr  own  existence,  which  is  one  Ion?  seventy  years 
•of  severe  work  and  self  ^denial,  with  the  luxurious  homes  of  these 
gentlemen  convicts  ?  A  Dorsetshire  labourer  has  at  best,  all  per« 
quisites  included,  about  14s  a  week  to  subsist  upon — himself,  his 
wlfb,  and  some  two  or  three  children.  The  common  talk  there  is 
that  the  gentlemen-oonvict  costs  27s  6d  a  week.  If  so,  he  costs  at 
least  double  what  the  labourer  costs,  who  produces  the  meat,  the 
bread,  the  milk,  the  grocery  that  the  other  consumes,  and  who  does 
in  return  nothing  for  his  country  but  mischief.  Is  it  any  exaggera- 
tion or  any  paradox  to  say  that  all  this  is  exquisite,  hard-hearted 
cruelty  ?  The  labourer  gets  bread  flavoured  with  an  onion  for  his 
dinner :  his  drink  is  water,  any  sort  of  water  ;  he  does  not  know 
the  taste  of  butchers'  meat  from  one  harvest  to  another — it  is  a 
great  thing  if  he  can  get  a  bit  of  fat  pork  on  a  Sundav,  or  the  smell 
of  it  in  the  hot  mess  prepared  for  his  supper.  The  gentleman- 
convict  has  m  his  sanitary  mansion  good  butchers'  meat  every  day  ; 
all  the  bone  and  gristle  and  fat  taken  away.  The  refuse  of  his 
cookery,* now  cast  into  'the  hog-tub,'  is  rich,  delicious  animal 
matter,  that  would  make  excellent  food  for  the  honourable  workers 
of  Fordington.  It  is  suggested  by  some  intelligent  people,  that  a 
deputation  of  what  are  called  the '  poor  people'  should  gd  to  the 
governor  and  petition  that  this  refuse  food  of  the  gentlemen-convicts 
should  be  charitably  bestowed  on  them^  or  at  least  on  those  families 
who  are  brought  to  destitution  by  the  cholera.  They  ^et  the  best 
of  bread,  the  best  of  meat,  and  125  (quarts  of  milk  daily.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  country  affiurs  know  that  milk  is  a  very 
scarce  article  ;  *  the  poor'  are  hard  put  to  it  to  get  any ;  the  daily 
supply  is  measured  out  most  niggardly — even  a  few  extra  quarta 
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cannot  be  got.  The  consequence  is  that  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
it  at  all  are  now  paying  exactly  double  what  they  paid  before  the 
gentlemen-convicts  came  among  them. 

At  Portland  the  same  course  is  adopted.  After  having  been  io 
'  refreat'  there  the  appointed  time,  the  convicts  are  liberated^  they 
are  sent  home,  fare  paid,  and  with  some  money  in  their  pockets. 
A  working  man  was  a  short  time  back  witness  of  this.  A  convict 
(one  among  others)  was  taken  by  an  officer  of  the  jail  to  the  rail* 
way,  his  fair  paid  to  Birmingham,  and  nine  pounds!— the  amount  of 
his  earnings — placed  in  his  hands,  and  told  oe  was  a  free  man,  to 
go  where  and  do  as  he  liked.  This  was  talked  of;  the  journeymen 
mechanics  were  sickened  ;  they  said  they  had  little  hope,  after  years 
of  hard  work  on  16s  or  18s  a  week,  of  having  nine  pounds  in  hard 
cash,  really  to  such  persons  a  little  fortune.  The  idea  is  naturally 
suggested  to  them,  if  they  had  not  better  rob  their  masters,  and  be 
sent  to  prison,  and  if  on  the  whole  there  is  not  a  better  chance  of 
having  a  little  money  in  one's  own  hands  by  committing  a  great 
crime  than  by  a  long  course  of  self-denying  labour.  The  condition 
of  the  thief  and  of  the  honourable  labourer — the  hero  of  homble 
life — is  now  one  of  constant  comparison  among  the  working  people 
in  and  around  Dorchester.  If  crime  be  not  pretty  rife  there  tnis 
coming  winter,  it  will  be  attributable  to  the  mnate  moral  di^ty 
of  humble  life.  The  humanity-mongers  have  opened  a  trainioe 
school,  where  real,  visible,  palpable  instruction  is  given,  whi(£ 
will  make  men  forget  all  (though  very  incorrectly  called)  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received  during  the  first  seven  or  ten  years  of  ih&i 
lives.  Pedagogy  is  not  education  ;  pedagogy  onlv  talks,  and  says 
thou  shalt  not  steal,  but  the  national  education  of  this  country ^^ys, 
steal  and  thou  shalt  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  comfortably  provided 
for,  and  thou  shalt  have  more  flesh  meat  and  creature  comforts  than 
thou  canst  earn  by  a  whole  life  of  useful  toil ;  and  this  is  no  vain 
word  of  promise,  but  it  is  literally  kept,  and  examples  without 
number  are  placed  before  men's  eyes  and  put  into  their  mouths  in 
every  college  of  effectual  instruction  in  the  country,  and  such  college 
is  the  Penitontiary  and  reformatory  jail.  Let  a  traveller  just  com- 
pare the  fat  bodies,  the  good  warm  clothes,  the  stout  weather-proof 
highlows  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  Parkhurst  Prison  College, 
with  the  worn-out  rags,  and  especially  the  broken  shoes  of  the 
young  peasant  bov  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  going  to  toil  in  a  wet  field 
or  clay  pit  with  his  father,  and  he  will  see  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  establishments  opened  at  the  public  cost  to  teach  them, 
to  encourage  them,  to  reward  them  in  the  practice  of  crime,  and 
the  wonder  really  is,  not  that  crime  increases  so  fast,  but  that  there 
is  in  fact  so  little  of  it." 

Whether  this  article  reflects,  or  does  not  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  Home  Office  is  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  we  do  know 
well,  and  fully,  that  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill's 
honored  name  is,  to  say  the  least,  disingenuous.  The  verjf 
system  here  abused,  we  cannot  class  the  style  of  the  article  so 
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high  as  ridicule,  is  that  very  system  which  Mr.  Hill  advocates, 
as  may  be  learned  from  any  of  his  Charges,  even  from  that 
which  we  have  in  this  Rt'cord  twice  quoted.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  contends  that  prisoners  should  be  fed  in  the  absurd 
manner  above  stated,  and  which  has  place  only  in  the  fancy 
of  the  writer.  And  surely  if  the  Government,  that  is — if  the 
Commonwealth,  place  convicts  or  convicted  criminals  in  prison, 
they  are  bound  to  provide  such  prisons  as  will  not,  by  their 
unwholesoraeness,  conduce  to  the  deaths  of  those  confined  in 
them ;  therefore  the  Government  was  bound  to  remove  the 
inmates  of  prisons  from  confessedly  unhealthy  to  admittedly 
healthy  prisons.  As  to  the  diet — every  body  knows  that  the 
estimates  of  prison  supply  of  meat  are  taken  generally  for  the 
use  of  the  prison  and  of  the  oificers,  and  the  fancied  legs  of 
mutton,  and  meat  without  fat  or  gristle  arc  intended  for  tlie 
use  of  officers  and  prisoners — and  as  prison  life  and  prison 
labor  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  physical  strength  of  the 
prison  inmates,  they  require  occasionally  nutritious  food — and 
as  the  best  is  the  most  economical — so  tlie  best  is  required 
from  the  contractors. 

In  reading  the  above  quoted  article  it  seems  as  if  the  writer 
wished  us  to  fall,  in  our  prison  management,  into  all  the  atroci- 
ties of  Neapolitan  Prison  Discipline  disclosed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  proved  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  in  his  letters  entitled 
Tuscan  Jurisprudence,  Indeed  one  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  writer  wished  to  revive  the  ignorant,  defunct,  decaying 
fooleries  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  system  of  v  ork  adopted 
in  the  Preston  House  of  Correction  was  decried  as  not  render- 
ing prisons  "  terrible'^ — it  was  contended  that  all  tlic  looms 
of  Preston  Gaol  should  be  banished,  and  that  for  them  should 
be  substituted  the  capstan,  the  tread-mill,  or  some  species  of 
toil  where  the  prisoner  could  not  see  the  result  of  his  labor. 
It  was  further  contended  that  this  labor  should  be  monotonous, 
irksome,  and  dull  as  possible, — all  pulling  and  pushing, 
instead  of  reading  and  writing.  It  was  said  that  although 
irons  should  never  be  put  upon  prisoners  before  trial,  yet 
after  trial,  there  was  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
disgrace  and  humiliation  of  irons  and  of  a  particolored  prison 
dress.  Terror,  and  pain,  and  suffering — wasted,  useless  suti'cr- 
ing  should  be,  according  to  these  public  instructors,  the  founda- 
tion of  every  penal  system.  Reformation  was  never  thought  of; 
it  was  recommended   that  a  prisoner  committed    for    three 
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months  should  pass  a  part  of  that  period  in  complete  darkness ; 
the  rest  in  complete  solitude^  perhaps  in  complete  idleness 
(for  solitary  idleness  leads  to  repentaneej.    The  prisoner  should 
be  exempted  from  cold^  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  have  sufficient 
food  to  prevent  hunger  or  illness^  wear  the  prison   dress  and 
moderate  irons,  have  no  communication  with  anj  body  but  the 
officers  of  the  prison  and  the  magistrates^  and  remain  there  in 
the  most  perfect  solitude.  These,  be  it  understood,  are  the  sy^ 
terns  of  prison  management  advocated  by  TAe  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1821^  and  the  system  is  but  that  indicated  through  sneers 
in  1854  by  The  Globe.     It  is  an  exploded  system,  found  to  be 
useless  for  repression^  and  unproductive  of  if  not  unsuited  to  re- 
formation :  it  was  truly  a  wasteof  suffering — a  waste  well  justifyiag 
that  passage  in  Mr.  Becorder  HilFs  last  Charge,  which  thus  em- 
phatically proclaims^  referring  to  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act, 
his  opinions  in  these  words : — ''But>  if  langus^  did  not  fail  me, 
1  would  ask  to  speak  for  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  and  I  would 
attemptto  convey  to  you  a  due  appreciation  of  the  boon  confened 
upon  us  in  our  release/rom  the  odious  task  qfifffiictingpaiu  to  be 
followed  not  by  good  but  by  evil.     What,  gentlemen,  is  the 
waste  of  gold,  or  of  precious  stones,  or  of  any  earthly  wealth, 
compared  to  the  waste  of  human  suffering  !     If  it  savour  of 
presumption  for  erring  man  deliberately  and  by  Law  to  inflict 
pain  upon  his  brother,  (as  it  assxuredly  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  justified  by  absolute  necessity)  bow  awful  is  the  duty 
cast  upon  him  to  look  well  to  the  consequences  of  such  inflic- 
tion, and  to  abstain  from  an  unprofitable  exercise  of  this  fearful 
prerogative,  as  he  would  abstain  from  self-destruction/' 

So  much  for  the  article  of  The  Globe,  but  a  weak  copy  of 
Charles  Dickens'  caricature  of  a  scene  in  a  separate  prison,  as 
given  in  his  David  Copperfield. 

During  the  past  quarter  many  very  excellent  printed  su^es- 
tious  have  been  placed  before  us,  all  tending  to  prove  that  the 
Keforraatory  System,  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  Penal  Labor 
Question,  are  engaging  the  public  attention.  In  future 
quarters  we  shall,  in  the  Records,  analyze  and  place  before  the 
reader  all  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  these,  and  of  soch 
other  essays  and  pamphlets  as  may  be  published,  bearing 
on  these  subjects.  One  paper  before  us  proposes  that  the 
convicts  should  be  employed  in  stone  breaking,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Senior  suggested  such  employment 
for  the  juveniles.  As  this  paper  is  short,  and  it«  details  rather 
complicated,  we  here  insert  it  uncurtailed. 
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On  Profitable  Labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  Jbr  Convicts  sen' 
tenced  to  imprisonment  or  transportation,  combined  vnth  a 
system  to  induce  self-rejbrmationf  and  Jbr  enabling  them  to 
obtain  employment  after  ejppiration  of  sentence. 

£400,000  sterling,  is  paid  annuallj,  according  to  calculations,  on 
Parliamentarj  Returns,  (see  Turnpike  Trust  Return,  shewing  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditure,  &c.,  in  England  and  North  Wales,  for  14 
years  (1834  to  1847.)  printed  for  House  of  Ck>mmons,  12th  July,  1850. 
Highways  Return,  shewing  receipts  and  expenditure  in  thirteen  counties 
in  one  year,  1845,  (printed  for  House  of  Commons,  13th  July,  1848,) 
for  Labor  in  breaking  stones  for  Turnpike  and  Borough  Roads  and  High- 
ways in  England  and  Wales. 

That  the  required  amount  of  such  labor  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
estimated  at  per  annum,  £600,000. 

That  such  labor  requires  but  little  skill,  and  could  be  learnt  in  a  few 
days  by  male  couFicts. 

That  such  labor  does  not  require  expensive  food,  exposure  to  weather, 
nor  freedom  from  control. 

That  at  such  work  men  can  earn,  and  do  at  present  rates, 
on  an  average  throughout  England  as  supposed,  lis.  per 
week,  (being  average  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire) 

per  annum  £28  12    0 

Deduct  for  tools,    9d.  per  week — per  annum         1  19    0 

Net  value  of  labor  per  annum  ...  ...        26  13    0 

That  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  clothing  convicts  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  an  average  is,  per  annum  ...  9  12    6 

Shewing  a  net  profit  on  labor  per  man  of       ...      £17    0    6 

That  the  total  number  of  male  convicts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  annually  sentenced  to  transportation  is  2800, 
gross  Ubor  at  Us.  each  per  week,  per  annum  ...  £80,080    0    0 

Deduct  for  tools,  9d.  per  week  each— per  annum     6,460    0    0 

£74^620    0    0 
Deduct  cost  of  maintenance  and  clothing  2800, 
at  £9  128.  6d.  each        26,950    0    0 

Net  profit  on  total  labor     ...  ...  ...  £47.670    0    0 

That  if  the  transportation  of  male  convicts  ceased,  the  country  would 
save  the  expense  of  transporting,  amounting  to  £24  per  head— total 
males  sentenced,  2800— £67,200,  besides  deriving  the  profit  upon  their 
labor  during  the  time,  that  if  transported,  is  lost  on  the  voyage,  as  also 
a  great  variety  of  contingent  expenses  in  extra  salaries  to  oflacers  going 
abroad,  &c.  &c. 

Proposed,  1st.— That  Government  should  employ  male  convicts  to 
break  stones  for  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  existing  jails  as  an 
exptiriment.  ^  ,  ^  •  * 

That  the  convicts  should  work  in  shecls  forming  a  circle,  each  convict 
being  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  such  form  would  be  good  for  secu- 
rity and  supervision. 

That  such  sheds  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  taken  to  pieces  lor 
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planting  where  most  convenient  for  materials,  as  near  railwajs  and 
canals. 

That  should  such  experiment  prore  successful,  convicts  sentenced  to 
transportation  be  employed  in  preparing  materials  for  turnpike,  borough, 
and  highway  roads  throughout  the  country. 

That  iron  jails  moveable,  forming  a  square,  would  be  eoonomicai  and 
advantageous  for  such  purposes,  being  fire-proof  and  indestructible, 
and  they  might  be  planted  in  districts  where  stocks  of  oiaterials  are  re- 
quired. 

That  detachments  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  might  encamp  near 
such  moveable  jails,  forming  an  economical  guard  and  satisfactory  secu- 
rity to  the  public,  and  providing  practical  drilling  for  troops. 

2ndly. — That  as  to  give  a  stimidus  to  labor  it  is  essential  to  make  it 
beneficial  to  the  employed,  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  convicts 
should  have  an  interest  in  their  labor. 

That  an  account  be  kept  with  each  convict  shewing  the  absolute  vilue 
of  his  labor. 

That  the  balance  of  his  earnings  beyond  the  cost  of  his  clothing  and 
maintenance  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  convict,  to  be  applied  to  his 
benefit  for  purposes  hereafter  stated,  and  that  such  amount  he  placed  to 
a  separate  account  called  his  *  guarantee  Jund.* 

On  pioviding  convicts  with  emploj^ment  after  expiration  of 
sentence. 

It  is  admitted  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  overflowing  of  jails  is,  that 
when  men  have  besn  once  in  jail  there  is  little  hcpe  of  their  obtaining 
employment,  and  they  are  consequently  driven  to  crime  from  want  or 
desperation  ;  in  «;onfirn)ation  of  which,  returns  shew  that  out  of  120,000 
criminals,  being  the  total  number  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one- 
fourth,  or  30,000,  return  to  the  jails  again,  it  is  therefore  most  desirable 
to  give  an  inducement  to  employers  to  engage  released  convicts. 

Proposed  that  the  following  system  be  tried : — 

1st. — That  at  the  expiration  of  convict's  term  of  punishment,  a  certain 
sum,  sufficient  to  provide  necessaries,  be  paid  him  weekly,  for  say  one 
month  or  some  such  period,  to  support  him  whilst  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain employment,  and  that  such  payments  be  placed  to  the  debit  of  bis 
*  guarantee  fund.* 

2nd — That  on  his  obtaining  employment  a  •  guarantee  ticket'  be  given 
to  his  employer  by  Oovernment  to  the  amount  of  such  convict's  'goa* 
ran  tee  fund,'  obtained  whilst  in  jail. 

3rd — That  on  such  convict  being  convicted  of  crime  against  such 
employer,  the  amount  of  such  '  guarantee  ticket*  shall  be  paid  to  em- 
ployer by  Government. 

4th — That  should  a  released  convict  become  amenable  to  the  laws 
against  other  tlmn  his  employer,  his  'guarantee  fund'  shall  be  forfeited 
to  Government  or  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

5th That  after  the  expiration  of  a  given  time  from  a  convict's  re- 
lease, his  guarantee  fund  shall  become  his  absolute  property  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: — That  it  be  cxpt^nded  in  an  outfit  and  passage  for 
liimself  and  family  to  a  British  colony,  leaving  a  sufilcient  sum  for  ne- 
cessaries on  arrival  there  ;  or,  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  Govern- 
ment annuity  for  his  life  (not  transferable,  to  commence  after  a  certain 
age) ;  or,  to  an  annuity  in  case  of  permanent  disability  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  throngh  accident,  illness,  &c.,  &c. ;  or,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  family  should  he  die  and  leave  one. 
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6th That  if  unahle  to  obtain  employment  the  Government  shall  em- 
ploy released  convicts  on  public  works  on  abore  regulations. 

That  i:600,000  per  annum  is  paid  for  getting  from  quarries,  &c.,  ma- 
terials, for  turnpike,  borough,  and  highway  roads  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  such  work  would  be  an  advantageous  employment 

We  may  also  record  that  a  very  useful  Summary  of  Point s 
in  the  Training  System,  suitable  to  Beformatory  and  Ragged 
Schools,  has  been  extracted  from  Staw*8  Training  System, 
Longman,  10th  Edition,  1854,  and  circulated ;  it  is  eminently 
calculated  to  advance  education  iu  the  schools,  and  makes 
Emulation,  or  the  "Sympathy  of  Numbers,*'  the  great  source 
of  improvement,  and  excludes  all  corporal  punishment;  the 
book  of  which  it  is  a  summary  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here. 

A  very  important  meeting,  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  was  held  in  the  Court  House, 
Wakefield,  on  Wednesday,  15th  November  last — the  following 
Justices  attended  :-^ 

**  Hon.  E.  Lascelles,  M.P.,  chairman ;  the  Bight  Honourable  John 
Parker,  Darring^on  Hall ;  Sir  George  Goodman,  M.P. ;  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rhodes ;  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  T.  Wharton,  Esq. ;  H.  Thomp- 
son, Esq. ;  W.  R.  0.  Stansfield,  Esq. ;  H.  G.  Maxwell,  Esq. ;  J.  H. 
Whitehead,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Leatham,  Esq  ;  Edw.  Tew,  Esq. ;  John 
Rand,  Esq.  ;  E.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq. ;  B.T.  Woodd,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
Joseph  Starkey,  Esq.;  Joseph  Holdsworth,  Esq.;  J.  G.  Smyth, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Col.  Tempest ;  John  Barff,  Esq. ;  Charles  Hardy,  Esq. ; 
J.  B.  Greenwood,  Esq. ;  E.  Akroyd,  Esq.  ;  J.  C.  D.  Charlesworth, 
Esq. ;  John  Got^  Esq. ;  John  Waterhoose,  Esq. ;  E.  J.  Jarratt, 
Esq. ;  F.  Wormald,  Esq. ;  J.  Brigg,  Esq.  ;  W.  Cheesebrough,  Esq. ; 
J.  D.  Dent,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  B.  Bosville,  Esq. ;  J.  T.  Crompton, 
Esq." 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rand,  and  from  papers  now  be- 
fore us,  it  appears  that  of  185  cases  committed  to  the  Wakefield 
House  of  Correction  during  the  year  1848-49,  one  prisoner 
had  been  13  times  committed,  two  had  been  l!i^  times  committed, 
and  in  many  instances  prisoners  had  been  8  or  9  times  commit- 
ted. The  following  observations  of  the  Chairman  are  most 
interesting,  and  they  convey  the  latest  information  upon  the 
admirable  "  Children's  Friend  School,''  founded  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Bengough,  on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwicke,  near 
Gloucester : — * 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  Scliool.  see  Irish  Quartbrlt 
Rbvibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  15.  p.  749  ;  see  also  the  "  Journal  of  Progress," 
No.  3.  p.  3a 
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**  The  Ghairman,  in  opening  the  proeeediogB,  explained  the  circnin. 
stances  under  which  the  meeting  nad  been  called.  Under  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  during  last  session  there  was  no  power  gifen 
to  ma^strates  to  establish  reformatory  schools,  but  simply  to  commit 
to  such  institutions  after  they  were  established.  It  was  for  th« 
magistrates  or  others  to  consider  whether  they  would  adopt  an? 
measures  for  the  establishing  of  an  institution  under  the  sanction  of 

? government  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
nspectors  of  Prison  s^  for  the  admission  of  persona  committed  tor 
offences,  and  to  confine  them  for  two»  three,  or  five  years.  In  carry- 
ing  out  such  an  institution  the  government  were  willing  to  afford 
considerable  assistance.  It  appeared  from  one  of  the  clauses, '  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
upon  the  representation  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  princip&l  Secretaries 
of  State,  to  defray,  out  of  any  funds  which  shall  be  provided  by  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose,  either  the  whole  cost  of  tbe  care  and  main- 
tenance of  any  juvenile  offender  so  detained  in  anv  reformatory 
school  as  aforesaid,  at  such  a  rate  per  head  as  shall  be  determined 
by  them,  or  such  portion  of  such  cost  as  shall  not  have  been  recovered 
from  the  parents  or  step-parents  of  suoh  child,  as  herein  provided, 
or  such  other  portion  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  said  Secretary 
of  State.'  Practically  he  understood  this  power  to  amount  to  thi^ 
that  any  magistrate,  on  the  conviction  of  a  juvenile  offender,  if  he 
thought  the  parent  was  of  ability  to  pay,  would  have  the  power  to 
-make  a  rate  upon  such  parent,  which  would  be  recoverable  by  the 
same  process  as  a  rate  laid  under  the  poor  law  act.  The  extent  of 
the  government  allowance  was  58.  per  week,  and  a  grant  would  be 
made  of  any  smaller  sum  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
Tate  levied  upon  the  parent.  The  probable  cost  of  persons  in  those 
establishments  was  calculated  at  about  £16  per  head  per  annum, 
whilst  the  government  allowance  would  be  about  £13,  so  that  they 
might  estimate  a  deficiency  in  carrying  on  institutions  of  this  kind 
at  about  ;^3  per  head  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  original  cost  and 
furnishing  of  the  btdlding.  In  company  with  Mr.  Wheatley  he  had 
just  spent  a  few  days  with  a  Mr.  Baker  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  established  one  of  these  institutions.  They  had 
looked  over  the  establishment,  and  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain  the 
cost  of  the  building,  capable  of  accommodating  say  30  boys,  had  been 
£420,  and  the  furnishing  £60.  Mr.  Baker  commenced  first  with 
three,  then  he  increased  it  to  12,  afterwards  to  20,  and  now  be  had 
30.  There  were  30  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  building,  16  of 
which  were  under  tillage,  and  the  others  in  grass.  Mr.  Baker,  who 
had  had  something  like  two  years'  experience,  said  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  witn  the  manner  in  whic|i  the  establishment  was 
going  on — he  (Mr.  Baker)  had  made  improvements  during  that 
period,  and  it  was  now  upon  a  better  footing.  By  establishing  small 
institutions  of  this  kind  for  not  more  than  30  boys,  as  far  as  they 
could  in  different  localities,  there  would  be  every  probability  of  suc- 
cess, but  that  would  not  be  so  with  a  larger  institution.  The  Red 
Hill  institution  had  300  acres,  and  they  had  found  that  it  was  not 
convenient,  and  were  now  proposing  to  divide  it  into  smaller  farms. 
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It  WAS  a  matter  requiring  the  greatest  prudence  and  caution,  for  if 
they  had  a  large  establiabment  they  must  have  a  large  staff,  which 
woald  give  to  the  institution  the  character  of  a  gaol  instead  of  a 
school.  He  was  satisfied  from  what  he  saw  that  the  greatest  benefits 
would  result  where  the  institutions  were  small  and  under  the  super* 
intendenoe  of  a  gentleman  who  placed  himself  in  personal  and  fre- 
quent interedurse  with  the  inmates.      Such  a  sujperintendence  was 
ikr  preferable  to  a  large  staff,  which,  though  efficient  perhaps  as  to 
discipline,  failed  to  win  the  affection  of  the  boys.     He  (the  Ohair- 
xnan)  threw  out  these  suffgestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  they  must  take  uiem  for  what  they  were  worth,  but  his  own 
impression  was  in  accordanee  with  that  of  Mr.  Baker,  that  more 
beneficial  results  would  follow  from  a  smaller  institution  than   from 
a  large  one.     Then  as  to  the  expense.     Suppose  the  buildine  cost 
£400,  and  that  there  was  an  annual  loss  of  £100,  he  did  not  think  if 
it  was  taken  up  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  it.     He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  county  for  subscriptions  in  the 
first  instance  unless  they  wanted  a  large  establishment.     If  it  was 
taken  up  in  a  small  way  it  would  be  satisfactory.    It  would,  he  un- 
derstood, be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  he  wished  him  every 
success.    In  conclusion  he  observed  that  the  act  gave  no  power  to 
ruse  money — the  institutions  must  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  that  being  the  case  they  would,  to  some  extent,  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  gentlemen  subscribing. 

Mr.  Wheatley  explained  that  if  it  should  be  the  feeling  of  the  magis- 
trates that  such  a  mode  of  trying  the  experiment  was  the  best,  he  was 
ready  to  establish  one,  but  if  it  was  thought  that  a  central  establish- 
ment would  be  better  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  support  it.  He  in- 
tended to  take  the  institution  of  Mr.  Baker  as  his  modeL  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Stansfield,  he  added  that  he  had  an  unfinished  building  near 
his  own  house  at  Mirfield  which  he  intended  to  imprtmriate. 

Mr.  Maxwell  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wheatley  proposed  to 
allow  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  attend  the  school,  and  give  to 
the  inmates  belonging  to  their  respective  denominations  spiritual  in- 
Btruction  ? 
Mr.  Wheatley  said  he  should  have  no  objection.*' 

These  passages  are  taken  from  2^e  Leeds  Intelligencer,  of 
Saturday,  November  18tb,  aud  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Joornal  we  find  the  following  summary  of  the  result  of  the 
meeting:— 

<*  PbOPOBSD  RsrORMATOBT  ScHOOLB  IN  THE  WbBT  RiDING. — An 

important  and  influential  meeting^  of  the  magistracv  of  the  West 
Riding  was  held  at  Wakefield  on  Wednesday,  a  lengthened  report  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  7th  page.  The  subject  excited  consider- 
able attention  and  discussion  ;  and  though  a  slight  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  manifest  as  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  recent  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  ofienders,  there^  was 
perfect  unanimity  as  to  the  importance  of  reformatory  institutions. 
Generally  the  magistracy  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  the 
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establishment  of  several  small  institutions  throughout  the  riding, 
under  the  superintendence  of  gentlemen  resident  in  their  vicinity,  ia 
preference  to  a  large  central  establiahraent,  which  would  involve  a 
large  staff,  and  assume  the  character  of  a  gaol,  and  thus  deteriorate 
from  its  usefulness.  Takine  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  chairman 
(the  Hon.  E.  Lascelles,  M.P.).  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
appeal  at  present  generally  to  the  county,  as  he  thought  the  experi- 
ment would  prove  more  successiiil  if  tried  by  small  injititution^. 
During  the  meeting  E.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  intimated  hia  intention 
to  establish  an  institution  capable  of  accommodating  about  30  boys, 
near  to  his  residence  at  Mirfield  ;  stating,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  that 
he  should  not  object  to  receive  support  from  other  gentlemen  io  car- 
rying it  out.  Ultimately  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  cost  of  an  institution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  for  the 
accommodation  of  100  boys.  The  subject  was  felt  to  be  oue  of 
great  importance,  and  also  of  great  difficulty,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  report,  it  was  conceded  that  great  caution  and  prudence 
were  necessary  to  ensure  success."* 

As  the  most  important  publication  of  the  quarter  we  mu<t 
place  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Management  and  Disposal  of  our 
Criminal  Population/'  and  printed  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  Convict 
System^  but  touches  also,  in  a  mo^i  able  manner,  upon  the 
questions  of  Juvenile  Reformation,  the  Separate  System,  and 
Penal  Labor.  We  regret  that  the  clearness  and  vigor  shown 
in  arguing  the  Convict  question  were  not  extended  to  a  full 
exposition  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  ;  indeed  the  Edinburgh 
owes  this  to  its  readers,  as  since  the  year  1848  no  paper  has  been 
devoted  in  it  to  this  subject — it  is  promised  in  the  paper 
before  us,  let  us  hope  that  the  promise  may  be  very  soon  ful- 
filled, as  these  Schools  have  great  and  paramount  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  all ;  well,  and  wisely  is  it  stated  in  this  paper — 

'*  We  have  much  more  to  say,  hut  we  cannot  say  it  now.  The 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  ;  the  various  measures  which  might 
he  adopted  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  crime,  by  attacking 
its  sources  and  predisposing  influences  ;  the  economical  or  moral 
ohjections  which  may  possibly  he  urged  against  some  of  our  recom- 
mendations,— these  we  mu.st  defer  for  consideration  to  some  future 
time.  We  have  here  endeavoured  to  explain  the  present  state  of 
matters  as  regards  the  disposal  of  the  prison  population,  and  the 
various  modifications  and  improvements  we  desire  to  effect  in  that 
state, — to  describe  what  is  done,  and  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be 

•  To  the  advocates  of  this  school  we  can  recommend  a  letter  signed 
Barugh  Almack,  and  published  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The  Builder** 
under  the  head  of  *•  Farm  Schools— The  Children  of  London  Streets." 
It  contains  some  admirable  suggestions. 
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done.  We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  our  readers,  as 
assuredly  we  are  convinced  ourselves,  that  by  a  steady  and  systematic 
course  of  action, — which  presents  no  serious  or  insuperable  difficul* 
tins,  which  is  suggested  and  sanctioned  by  long  and  wide  experience, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  no  longer  matter  of  controversy  or 
question^  which  violates  no  philosophic  or  economic  principles,  and 
which  the  highest  interests  of  the  community  imperatively  and  ur- 
gently dictate — we  may  so  manage  while  in  prison,  and  provide  for 
on  release,  the  criminal  classes  of  these  realms,  as  at  once  to  rescue 
themselves  from  the  logical  consequences  of  their  unhappy  antece- 
dents, and  to  secure  society  from  the  inevitable  mischiefs  which 
would  ensue  from  their  relapse.  We  firmly  believe  that,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  beneficent  results  which  we  all,  whatever  be  our  the* 
ories,  concur  in  desiring  to  bring  about,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  tdll 
witU  sufficient  energy,  and  to  act  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  ; 
that  the  evil  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  gigantic  and  clamorous 
as  it  is,  is,  like  all  other  social  evils,  and  more  readily  and  surely 
than  most  others,  curable  on  the  application  of  the  proper  remedies  ; 
and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  lie,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  done,  but  in  our  want  of  resolution  to  grapple  with  and  do  it, 
—in  our  inconceivable  national  inertia ;  in  our  mcurable  habit  of 
eeeing  lions  in  every  broad  path,  and  objections  to  every  comprehen- 
sive scheme  ;  in  our  morbid  tendency — half-laziness,  half-scrupulo- 
sity— always  to  forego  a  g^reat  good  rather  than  encounter  a  little 
evil  or  run  a  little  risk  ;  m  the  over-tasked  energies  of  our  public 
men  ;  in  the  instinctive  alarm  with  which  we  all  shrink  from  novel- 
ties however  salutary — the  people  because  they  are  unprecedented, 
the  officials  because  they  are  troublesome  ;  in  our  paltry  local 
jealousies;  in  our  still  paltrier  and  more  unpardonable  party  strifes/' 

•To  no  portion  of  these  great  Kingdoms  do  these  observa- 
tions apply  more  forcibly  than  to  Ireland — let  ns  have  public 
meetings  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  this  Befor- 
matory  School  movement,  and  of  the  extension  of  the 
Youthful  Offendetif  Act  to  Ireland.  We  can  assemble  readily 
for  all  other  purposes  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  have  their 
advocates,  Tenants  have  their  Leagues,  Religious  Societies  have 
their  supporters.  Pagans  and  Jews,  and  the  wild  hordes  of  far 
off  lands  have  Christian  advocates  of  their  conversion  ;  but 
"the  City  Arab,''  '*the  Home  Heathen,"  has  no  hand 
held  forth  to  effectually,  that  is  by  force  of  law,  reclaim  him ; 
he  may  enter  or  may  leave  the  school,  guided  only  by  his 
wayward,  warped  and  ignorant  will — truly  might  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Banchory  write — "  Surely  Heathens  at  home  have  no  less 
claims  on  our  exertions  than  Heathens  abroad/'  In  the  grave 
command  of  Scripture  we  are  required  to  shield  these  children, 
and  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  serve  even  the  least,  we  serve  not 
God.     If  the  Divine  command  will  not  influence  us,  we  have 
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the  proof  afforded  by  &cta  and  figures,  tkal  we  squander 
money  and  increase  taxation  by  continning  the  present  system. 
In  the  words  of  Talfourd,  uttered  with  the  shadow  of  death 
around  bim^  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  Parliamentary  Bepre- 
sentatives  to  the  evidence  inserted  in  this  Seoord,  showing  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  extension  of  this  Act  of  ParUameDt 
to  Ireland :  "It/'  said  the  dying  Judge,  '^becomes  us  therefore 
who  desire  to  maintain  and  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  people,  to  endeavour  when  the  drcomstaiice 
of  their  early  guilt,  which  very  often  has  arisen  from  some  saddeo 
temptation,  and  does  not  imply  any  greater  depravity  than 
that  which  the  corruption  of  human  nature  spreads  amongst 
all,  that  we  should  take  an  opportunitv,  not  of  yielding  op 
the  educational  discipline  of  the  law — ^that  we  should  take  care 
not  merely  to  punish  but  to  reform,  and  to  seek  to  avail  oar- 
selves  of  that  opportunity  which  that  first  offence  has  given,  to 
bringwithin  the  pale  of  sympathy,  and  within  the  pale  of  religion, 
that  unhappy  person  who  has  a  soul  immortal  as  our  own,  and 
has  entered  upon  a  life — a  life  as  long  in  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come, — and  to  whom  our  warmest  sympathy  rather 
than  our  indignation^  ought  to  be  addressed/' 

And  if  the  beautiful  morality  of  this  sentiment  will  not 
cause  our  people,  with  the  evidence  of  Prison  officials  inciting 
them,  to  demand  the  extension  of  the  Act,  we  ask  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  Bev,  Dr.  Quthrie,  in  his  Plea  fit  Bagged  Sekook^ 
"  do  ^on  fanqy  that  by  refusing  this  appeal,  and  refusing  to 
establish  these  schools,  you  (the  public)  will  be  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  these  outcasts  ?  a  great  and  demonstrable 
mistake.  They  live  iuat  now;  and  how  do  they  live?  Not  by 
their  own  honest  inanstry,  but  at  your  expense ;  they  beg  and 
steal  for  themselvesj  or  their  parents  beg  and  steal  for  them. 
Ton  are  not  relieved  of  the  expeuse  of  their  sustenance  bv  refus- 
ing this  appeal  The  old  man  of  the  sea  sticks  to  the  back  of 
Sinbad :  and  surely  it  were  better  for  Sinbad  to  teach  the  old 
man  to  walk  on  his  own  feet/' 

To  England  and  to  Scotland  we  owe  the  legislative  recogni- 
tion of  the  Beformatory  Principle;  to  ourselves,  by  demanding 
it,  we  must  owe  the  extension  of  the  T(nUhf%l  Offenderi  Ad  to 
Ireland. 


To  the  Managers  of  Reformatory  and    Bagged  Schools,  and 
to  the  Chaplains  of  Prisons. 

The  Editor  of  The  Irish  Quarteblt  Bbtiew  will  feel  most 
gprateful  to  those  gentlemen  holding  any  of  the  above  positions,  who 
will  send  him,  on  or  before  the  1st  February,  1st  May,  1st  Aogust, 
and  I  St  November,  in  each  year,  such  short  statements  of  the  results 
of  the  School  and  Prison  Discipline  as  they  may  consider  useful. 
They  shall  appear  in  the  Becord,  and  thus  important  information, 
which  might  be  known  only  to  a  comparative  few,  will  be  placed  in  a 
concise  form  before  the  general  reader,  and  those  too  who  are  active 
in  supporting  these  questions.  All  communications  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  at  8,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

Offigb  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Beview, 
8,  Grafton-street. 
Dublin,  November  21,  1654. 


APPENDIX. 

ilTABLISSEWENTS  DEDUCATION  CORRECTION- 

NELLE  DE  JEUNES  DfeXENUS. 

La  situation  des  jeunes  dirtenus  envojes  en  correction  en  vertu  de 
rarticle  66  du  code  penal,  et  condanin^  par  application  des  articles 
67  et  60,  derait,  par  Tint^rdt  qtii  s'attache  fi  cet  age,  et  les  esp^rances 
d'amendeinent  qu*il  pr^sente,  oectiper  une  large  place  dans  la  soliici- 
tude  de  votre  Gouvemement. 

La  loi  dn  5  ao(it  1850,  qui  a  d§Toln  a  mon  d^partement  la  tutelle 
administrative  de  ces  enfants,  en  decidant  qu*t]s  seraient  appliaues 
auz  travauz  agricoles  dans  des  ^tablissements  publics  ou  prives,  a 
remis  d  des  reglements  d'administration  publique  le  soin  de  deter- 
miner le  regime  di^ciplinure  de  ces  institutions  et  le  mode  de  pa- 
tronage qui  doit  suivre  et  protSger  les  jeunes  lib^res.  Le  premier 
de  ces  documents,  prepare  par  Je  conseil  des  inspecteurs  gen^raux 
des  prisons,  a  ^te  soumis  aux  deliberations  du  conseil  d*Etat.  Le 
fiecond  lui  sera  prochainement  pr6sent6. 

Ces  etabllssements  ont  et§  Vobjet  d*inspections  iVequentes,  et  tons 
les  renseignements  propres  k  eclairer  cette  question,  au  point  de  vue 
l^gal,  rSglementaire  et  statistique,  ont  ete  recueillis.* 

C'est  qu'en  effet  cette  branche,  d*bord  tr^s-secondaire,  de  Tadmin- 
tstration  p^nttenttaire  prend  chaque  jour  plus  d*importance  par  Tac- 
croissement  de  Teifectif,  et  par  les  graves  questions  qu'elle  soul^ve. 
Naguere  encore  on  ponvait  considerer  la  plupart  des  fondations 
comme  des  experiences  isolees,  tentees  dans  des  Toies  diverses,  et 
que  l*£tat  se  bornait  k  encourager  de  ses  subventions.  La  loi  elle- 
ineme,  en  accordant  un  delai  de  cinq  annees  pour  le  placement  des 
enfaots  dans  des  etablissements  prives,  et  k  defaut  de  ceux-ci  dans 
des  etabllssements  publics,  semblait  reconnai'tre  que  la  p^riode  d'ex* 
perimentation  n'etait  pas  close  en  1850.  Le  moment  est  arrive  de 
donner  k  ce  service  une  organisation  definitive,  et  de  lui  demander 
eompte  des  sacrifices  qu*il  impose  et  des  resultats  qu'il  produit. 

II  y  a  lieu  avant  tout  de  se  preoccuper  d*une  au^entation  annuelle 
de  population  beaucoup  plus  considerable  parmi  les  jeunes  detenus 
que  parmi  les  adultes.  En  I837«  leur  nombre  gtait  de  1,393,  en 
1842  de  2,262,  en  1847  de  4,276  ;  d*apr^s  les  tableaux  statistiques 
ci-joints,  il  s'Slevait,  le  31  dScembre  1851,  ik  5,607 ;  et  le  31  de- 
cembre  1852,  k  6,443.t 

Gette  progression  enorme  ne  reprlsente  pas  absolument  un  mouve- 
ment  corr^laitif  dans  la  criminalite  du  jeune  dge.  Les  comptes  ren- 
das  du  minist^re  de  la  justice  Stablissent  que,  de  1831  a  1850,  le 
nombre  des  enfants  accuses  et  jug6s  annuellement  pour  crimes,  par 
les  cours  d'assises,  est  de  310  a  315,  en  moyenne,  sans  variations 
senubles.  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  pour  les  simples  delits. 
D*une  part,  le  nombre  total  des  jeunes  prevenus  que  des  faits  peu 

*  EtudeB  aur  let  colonies  agricoles,  par  MM.  G.  de  Lurieu  et  H.  Ro- 
mand,  inspecteurs  g4n4raux  des  Etabllssements  de  bientaisance. 

Rapport  de  M.  Louis  Perrot,  inspecteur  general  des  prisons,  sur  Ntab- 
Huement  des  colonies  pinitentiaires  en  Corse  et  en  Afrique, 

Precis  historique  et  statistique  des  colonies  aerieoles,  par  MM.  J.  de 
liUnarque  et  G.  I>ugat,  attaches  k  la  division  des  prisons. 
Tableau  de  la  situation  morale  etmatirielle  desjennes  detenus  et  des  jeunes 
Hhfrh,  par  M.   Paul  Bucquet,  inspecteur  geatfral  adjoint  de  prisons, 
1863. 

t  Au  31  d^mbe  1853,  ce  nombre  atteignait  le  chiffre  de  7.959. 
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graves  appellent  devant  la  juridictioo  correctiuiineIle«  a  doable ;  d» 
Tautre,  fe  resultat  des  poorsuitea  a  ete  beaucoup  plus  teydre.  La 
moyenne  annuelle  des  jugements  prononcaot  I'envoi  en  correctioii, 
qui,  avant  ISSO^  etait  de  215,  s'est  successivement  eler^  jnsqu'i 
celle  de  1,607>  dans  la  periode  qabqnennale  de  1846  a  1850,  c*esU 
a -dire  est  devenue  pr^s  de  huit  fois  plus  forte.  L'exLstence  d*etab- 
lissements  penitentiaires  specialement  destines  k  Tenfaztce  proToque 
et  multiplie  ces  decisions  devant  lesquelles  reculaient  lea  tribunaox 
k  une  6poque  oil  le  sejour  des  prisons  exposait  les  jennes  detenus  4 
des  contacts  et  k  des  enseignements  pires  aue  ceuz  de  la  vie  libre. 

Ces  institutions  ont  done  comble  une  lacune  de  Tancien  etat  de 
choses,  et  repondu  k  un  veritable  besoin  social.  U  y  avait  lieu  de 
penser  qu'une  repression  beaucoup  plus  forte  que  par  le  passe,  tout 
en  elevant  le  nombre  de  ceuz  qu'elle  frappe,  diminuerait  celui  des 
delinquants.  II  n*en  a  pas  Ste  ainsi.  On  a  pu  recoonaitre,  cbez 
certains  parents  n^cessiteuz  et  depraves,  une  funeste  tendance  i 
laisser  ou  mdme  k  placer  leurs  enfants  sous  le  coup  de  ces  jugements 
dans  lesquels  le  bienfait  Temporte  sur  la  peine,  lis  se  debarrasseot 
ainsi  sur  I'Etat  du  soin  de  feur  education,  sauf  a  les  reprendreau 
bout  de  quelques  ann^es,  afin  de  profiter  de  leur  travail,  et  quelque- 
fois  dans  de  plus  bonteux  dessems.  Ces  d^plorables  calculs  soot 
dus  k  la  preponderance  trop  exclusive  donn^  aepuis  quelijues  annees 
aux  idees  d'assistance  et  de  charity  dans  le  regim^  des  institutions 
de  jeunes  detenus,  et  particuH^rement,  des  etablissements  prives.  Le 
caractere  repressif  de  Teducation  correctionneUe  ne  se  fait  pas  asses 
fortement  sentir  dans  ces  colonies,  que  certaines  classes  commencent 
k  consid^rer  comrae  des  colleges  de  pauvres.  C'est  en  vue  de  raffer- 
mir  le  principe  disciplinaire  qu*a  ^t6  conpu  le  projet  de  r^lenient 
soumis  aux  deliberations  du  conseil  d'Etat.  En  m6me  temps*  pour 
dejouer  cette  affligeante  complicite  de  la  famille^  dans  les  actes  qoi 
am^nent  les  enfants  sur  les  bancs  des  tribunaux,  j'ai  decide  que  d^ 
sormais  I'administration  ne  se  dessaisira  des  jeunes  detenus  qu'apr^ 
le  temps  reconnu  necessaire  a  leur  amendement,  et  lorsqu*il  sera 
con&tatc  que  les  parents  ne  se  sont  pas,  par  de  mauvais  conseils  ou 
de  mauvais  exemples,  rendus  indignes  de  les  reprendre.*  Cette 
derniere  mesure  commence  k  porter  ses  fruits,  et,  deja,  les  parents 
se  sont  plus  souvent  pr^sent^  pour  reclaimer  leurs  enfants  au  mo- 
ment dujugement.  J'ai  I'espoir  que  Tapplication  d'un  regime  dis- 
ciplinaire plus  encrgique  ajoutera  a  ces  bons  effets  et  ramenera  cette 
categorieae  detenus  dans  ses  v^ritables  limites. 

Le  mouvement  de  la  population  pendant  le  cours  de  Tann^e  1852; 
a  roule  sur  9,255  enfants,  dont  4,839  appartenaient  aux  Etablissements 
publics,  4,416  aux  etablissements  prives. 

Les  premiers,  au  nombre  de  14,t  comprennent  7  colonies,  3  quar- 
tiers  industrlels  annexes  aux  maisons  centrales  et  7  institutions  de- 
partementales  ;  les  seconds,  au  nombre  de  35,  comptent  16  colonies, 
17  maisons  conventuelles  et2  Societes  de  patronage. 

L'efFectif  de  6,443  restant  au  31  decembre  1852  etait  ainsi  reparti: 

Etablissements  publics 9,490  gar9ons  et  528  filles. 

Institutions  privees 2,912        —        513    — 

Depuis  cette  epoque,  les  jeunes  filles  ont  ete  retirees  des  quartiers 
qui  leur  Etaient  affectes  dans  les  maisons  centrales  et  placees  dans  dn 

*  Circulaire  du,  bJuilUt  1852. 

t  Thia  «houldl>e  17,— Eo. 
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Stablissements  conventuels.  H  ne  reste  plus  que  deux  maiaona  de 
detention  oii  se  trouvent  encore  des  jeunes  dStenues ;  et,  tr§8-pro- 
chainementy  ces  exceptions  disparaltront 

Ainsi  se  trouvera  realise,  pour  les  filles,  et  dans  les  conditions 
les  plus  satisfaisantes,  le  vopu  de  la  lot,  qui  n'admet  Texistence  des 
^tablissements  publics  qu*  d  defaut  d'etablissenients  privSs.  Mais>  pour 
les  garpons,  les  quatre  ann^es  ^coulees  depuis  1850  ne  permettent 
g^^re  d'esp^rer  ni  memo  de  poursuivre  un  r^sultat  semblable. 

Je  n'hisite  pas  a  dire  que^  dans  les  motifs  qui,  en  1850,  ont  deter- 
minS  cette  tendance  de  la  loi,  Tadministration  a  ete  Tobjet  d'iiyustes 
defiances.  L*expirience  a  prouve  que  le  z^le  des  agents  preposSs 
aux  §tab1issements  de  I'Etat  s'est  inaintenu  k  la  hauteur  des  devoue- 
ments  privSs  dans  raccomplissement  de  leur  tache  delicate  et  labori- 
euse.  Un  Stablissenient  d'education  correctionnelle,  destine  a  cette 
classe  d'enfants  sur  laquelle  s'etendent  k  la  fois,  la  loi  penale  et  la  tu- 
telle  de  TEtat,  ofTre  un  des  probletnes  les  plus  difficiles  iiresoudre. 
La  juste  mesure  dans  laquelle  doivent  s'y  combiner  le  regime  peni- 
tentiaire  et  I'element  charitable,  et,  en  meme  temps,  Part  de  diriger 
avec  habilitg,  et  avec  fruit,  une  vaste  exploitation  agricole,  exigent 
bien  des  conditions  et  des  aptitudes  diverses  A  cet  egard,  radmrnis* 
tration  publique  ofFre,  sur  certains  points,  des  avantages  qui,  sans 
doute,  peuvent  lui  manquer  sur  d'autres  ;  mais  les  institutions  privees 
ont  aussi  leur  ecueil.     D'une  part,  elles  peuvent  difficilement  s'or- 

§aniser  d'une  mani^re  eflicace  pour  la  repression  et  I'intimidation  ; 
e  Tautre,  il  est  &  craindre  que  1'  interet  particulier  et  Tesprit  de 
speculation  n'y  tiennent  parfois  une  trop  large  place.  Plus  d'un 
projet  a  ^te  ecarte,  dont  le  resultat,  k  peu  pr^s  unique,  eiit  6te  d'a- 
meliorer  des  ppoprietes  privies  avec  I'argent  du  tresor,  et  les  bras  des 
jeunes  detenus.  Si  TEtat  doit  a  initiative  de  queiques  fondateurs, 
la  pensce  de  ce  sjst^me,  et  la  creation  d'institutions  que  TEurope 
nous  envie,  Tinspection  generale  a  pu  cependant  constater,  dans 
queiques  etabli&sements  nouveaux,  des  irregularites  et  des  lacunes 
regrettables  sous  les  rapports  de  Teducation  morale,  relieieuse  et 
professionnelle,  de  la  garde,  de  la  surveillance,  et  meme  de  I'economie 
agricole  et  domestique.  Mon  administration  met  tous  ses  soins  k 
ccrriger  ces  abus ;  elle  tache  aussi  de  les  prevenir,  en  apportant  une 
extreme  prudence  dans  le  choix  et  Tadoption  des  projets  tendant  a 
constituer  de  nouvelles  colonies  privees ;  elle  doit,  en  outre,  exiger, 
autant  que  possible,  qu'elles  s'etablissent  non  pas  dans  des  pays  ou 
le  sol  est  en  complete  culture,  mais  dans  des  contrees  de  defriche- 
ment,  oil  les  subventions  de  TEtat  et  le  travail  des  enfants  contri- 
bueront  k  accroitre  nos  richesses  agricoles. 

Les  institutions  religieuses  qui  se  vouent  a  ce  difficile  labeur  me 
paraissent  surtout  devoir  obtenir  la  preference.  Entre  les  muns 
de  ces  corporations,  dont  les  membres  se  renouvellent,  et  qui  suryi- 
▼ent  k  leurs  fondateurs,  les  oBuvres  ont  Tavantage  de  n*etre  pas  via- 
geres  et  dcpendantes  de  la  capacite,  du  devouement  d'un  nomme. 
C*est  Ik  une  grande  consideration  pour  TEtat,  qui  ne  pent  subordon- 
ner  le  sort  de  6tablisseraents  importante,  qu'il  contribue  k  fonder  et  k 
rendre  prosperes,  aux  accidents  de  la  vie  et  de  la  fortune,  et  k  la  loi 
des  partages.  Des  projets  con9US  sur  ces  bases  offriront  bientot  de 
nonveaux  refuges  k  cette  population  croissante. 

La  loi  du  5  aoiit  1850  present  Tetablissement  de  colonies  correc- 
tionnelles  d'un  regime  plus  severe,  en  Algerie  ou  sur  le  continent, 
pour  les  condamnis  au-dessus  de  2  ans  et  les  indisciplines.  Jusqu'k 
present,  les  colonies  et  quar tiers  annexes  aux  maisons  centrales  ont 
remplace  ces  institutions  speciales.     D'abord,  il  a  ete  reconnu  que 
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le  premier  element  de  cette  categorie  de  condamn^s  ao-dessiia  de  2 
ana  n'offrait  heureusement  qu'un  contingent  minime  An  31  de> 
cembre,  11  s'^levait  k  144  gar90DS  et  29  filles;  et  encore  j*ai  lieude 
penser  que,  dans  ces  chiffrefty  certains  etablissements  prives»  depoor- 
vus  d'ecritures  r6guliereS|  ont  fait  figurer,  h.  tort,  quelqnes  enfaots 
juges  par  application  de  Tart,  66  du  code  penal.  Qaaat  anx  indi*- 
ciplines,  une  enquete  en  a  porte  le  nombre  probable  k  92.  Ce  chif&e, 
joint  a  celui  des  109  enfants  transferes  des  ^tabliasements  pri?es 
dans  les  quartiers  correctionnels  de  maisons  centrales,  a  la  suite  de 
tentatives  d'evasion  ou  de  faits  graves,  fait  supposer  qu'une  aenle  co- 
lonie  correctionnelle  suffirait  h.  ce  second  degre  de  repression.  Afio 
qu'elle  piit  exercer  une  reelle  intimidation^  elle  devrait  etre  etablie, 
soit  hors  du  continent,  soit  dans  un  departement  eloigne  des  grands 
centres  de  population.  Un  projet  de  ce  genre  est  ea  ce  moment 
Tobjet  d*une  etude  hpeciale. 

La  meme  loi  prescrit  Tapplication  des  jeunes  detenus  k  ragriciJ. 
ture  cu  aux  principales  industries  qui  8*7  rattachenty  et,  dans  de 
certaines  conditions  disciplinaires,  &  des  travaux  s^dentaires.  L'ad- 
ministration  a  dirige  ses  efforts  vers  cebut,  convaincue  ^ue  le  travail 
agricole  exerce  sur  la  morality  des  enfants  la  plus  salutaire  de  toutes 
les  influences.  Cependant  des  consider ationb  d'age«  de  force,  de 
sante,  d'apprentis&age  ant^rieur,  d'aptitude  sp^ciale,  semblaient  Jegi- 
timer  de  nombreuses  exceptions.  Les  jeunes  detenus  proviennent, 
h  peu  pres  par  ^gale  moitie,  des  villes  et  des  campagnes,  c*ebt-A-dire 
de  Tagriculture  et  de  Tindustrie.  II  serait  difficile,  quand  la  fiunille 
existe,  qu'elle  est  vouee  aux  travaux  industriels,  et  onre  encore  poor 
le  jeune  detenu,  a  sa  liberation,  un  asile  honnete,  de  contester  aux 
parents  le  droit  de  replacer  leur  enfant  dans  les  conditions  du  travail 
domcstique.  S'il  en  etait  autrement,  le  but  de  la  loi  se  trouversit 
manque.  Une  education  exclusivement  agricole  aurait  impo^^  a 
TEtat  des  sacrifices  en  pure  perte,  et,  au  lieu  d'attirer  dans  les  casi- 
pagnes  d'babiles  laboureurs,  elle  n'aurait  rSussi  qu'ii  rendre  aux  viUes 
des  jeunes  gens  obliges  de  recommencer  le  tardif  apprentissage  des 
metiers  manuels,  et  destines  ii  faire  de  m^diocres  ouvriers:  D'ail- 
leurs,  les  etablissements  de  TEtait  qui  re9oiv6nt  les  jeunes  detenus, 
k  defaut  d'etablissements  privSs,  avaient,  avant  1850,  une  organisa- 
tion  a  la  fois  agricole  et  industrielle,  qui,  constituee  au  prix  de 
grandes  depenscs,  produit  aujourd'hui  des  r^sultats  d'une  serieuse 
utilite.  II  eut  ete  imprudent  de  detruire  ce  qu'on  avait  eJifie,  avaot 
d'etre  nourvu  des  moyens  de  le  remplacer  d'une  mani^re  satisfaisante. 
Cepenaant,  tout  en  maintenant  dans  ces  maisons  renseigneuient  in- 
dustriel,  on  s'applique  a  j  developper  Tapprentissage  du  travail  rural, 
et  cette  exception  aux  principes  poses  par  la  loi  de  1850  se  renfermera 
dans  les  justes  limites  fixees  par  le  reglement  soumis  aux  delib^rs- 
tions  du  conseil  d'Etut.  Le  nombre  des  jeunes  detenus  industriels, 
qui  au  31  decembre  1852,  etait  de  45  p.  0:0,  devra  decroftre  cbaque 
jour  par  I'extension  dounee  a  Tagriculture  dans  les  etablissements 
publics. 

Quant  aux  ieunes  filles,  elles  sont,  pour  laplupart,  employees  aux 
travaux  de  leur  sexe,  et,  dans  quelques  refuges,  aux  travaux  de  li 
ferme.  L'administration  encourage  ce  dernier  genre  d*education. 
Dejk  plusieurs  maisons  religieuses  ont  acquis  des  dependances  oa 
Ton  apprend  aux  jeunes  filles  a  tenir  un  menage  agricole. 

L'etat  no.  1  de  la  statistique  des  jeunes  detenus  constate  que  le 
nombre  des  entrees,  dans  le  cours  de  Tann^e  1852,  a  ^t§  de  3,646i 
et  celui  des  liberes  de  1,647.  II  convient  d'ajouter  4  ce  nombre  2u 
condamnes  ffracies,  et  d*en  distraire  505  enfanta  detenus  par  correc- 
tion paterneile,  qui  n'ont  fait  que  passer  dans  ces  etablissements ; 
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restent  do&c  1,162  lib^res,  c'est-ft^dire  18  p.  0:0  de  la  population 
moveoDe,  proportion  qui  porte  a  plus  de  cinq  ans  la  durSe  moyenne 
de  la  detention.  Ce  terme  devra  aug^enter,  et  Tcxtension  de  cette 
limite  est  desirable.  La  detention  des  enfanta  a  pour  but  principal 
Tcducation  moralOf  religieuse  et  professionnelle ;  et  ce  bienfait, 
administre  dans  des  conditions  repressives  qui  impliquent  de  iiicheuz 
antScSdents,  et  souvent  des  natures  deja  perverties,  ne  peut  produire 
ses  effets  qu*avec  I'aide  du  temps.  II  est  2i  souhaiter,  sous  ce  rap* 
port,  et  snrtoot  en  vue  de  Vaae  auquel  arrive  la  liberation,  que  Ten- 
fant  soit  naintenu  dans  les  ^tablissements  jusqu'd  vingt  ans  accomplis. 
DIja  plusienrs  tribunaux  ont  adopts  cette  limite  dans  la  plupart  des 
cas,  et  cette  jurisprudence  tend  k  se  gineraliser.  Le  developpe« 
ment  moral  et  physique  est  tardif  chez  ces  enfants,  dont  la  naissance 
et  le  premier  a^e  ont  bien  souvent  siibi  les  influences  du  vice  ou  de  la 
mis^re.  Afin  de  completer  Tapprentissage  des  gardens  et  dans  Tin- 
tSret  de  leur  placemen tj  ii  faudrait  ne  les  livrer  d  Tagriculture,  aux 
professions  industrielles  ou  au  service  militaire  qu*apres  leur  ving- 
ti^me  ann^e.  Des  considerations  de  morality  rendraient  plus  n^ces* 
saire  encore  Tapplication  de  cette  mesure  k  Tautre  seze. 

Sur  les  6,443  enfants  existant  dans  les  etablissements  au  31  di« 
oembre  1862»  3,388  appartenaient  k  la  population  des  villes,  3>055 
h  celle  des  campagnes. 

On  comptait  871  enfants  naturels,  93  enfants  trouves,  121  Aleves 
des  hospices,  et  2,178  enfants  orphelins  de  pdre  et  de  m^re  ou  de  Tun 
d*eux. 

Le  dlpartement  de  la  Seine  a  fourni  786  enfants,  celui  du  Rhdne 
352,  la  Seine-Inf&rieure,  le  Bas-Bhin  et  le  Nord,  chacun  plus  de 
200.  Quinze  departements,  La  Gironde,  Eure^t-Loire,  le  Pas-de- 
Galais,  Seine-et-Marne,  les  Bouches-du-Rh5ne,  la  Meurtbe,  la  Mo- 
selle, la  Loire-Inf§rieure,  le  Haut-Bhin,  le  Loiret,  le  Gard,  TAisne, 
I'Herault,  TOise,  la  Marne,  en  ont  eu  plus  de  100.  Six  denarte- 
ments  en  comptent  moins  de  10  ;  ce  sont,  I'Aude,  la  Lozire,  la  Haute- 
Loire,  Tarn*et- Garonne,  les  Hautes  et  Basses- Alpes. 

Sur  ce  nombre  d*enfants  repartis  en  trois  figes : 
685  avaient  de  7  k  1 1  ans, 

4,823      „      de  11  k  17  ans, 
935       „       de  17  k  21  ans. 

A  Texception  de  92  protestants,  17  israelites  et  18  mahometans, 
tous  appartenaient  au  culte  catholique. 
Avant  leur  detention : 

1,417  appartenaient  aux  professions  industrielles  ; 
565  k  Tagriculture ; 

4,461  etaieot  sans  profession. 
Depuis  la  detention : 

2,797  faisaient  leur  apprentissage  agricole, 

et  3,443  parmi  lesquels  1,022  jeunes  filles,   etaient  occupes  auz 
travaux  d'industrie. 
Consider es  sous  le  rapport  pSoal : 

6,163  appartenaient  k  la  categorie  des  acquittSs  (art.  66  du  code 
penal)  ; 
197  seuleraent,  k  celle  des  condamn^s  (art.  67  et  69). 
81  etaient  detenus  par  correction  paternelle. 

Dans  les  causes  dejugements,  les  attentats  contre  les  personnes 
representent  10  p.  0:0  ;  les  vols  simples,  soustractions,  escroqueries, 
55  p.  0: 0 ;  le  vagabondage  et  la  mendicit§,  35  p.  0:0. 

On  doit  fure  6gurer  en  premiere  ligne,  comme  constatant  les  dif- 
ficttlt^s  et  les  resistances  que  rencontre  T^ducation  correctionnelle, 
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le  traiisfr«iiieiit  de  109  enfants  des  Stablissemento  priv^  dut  In 
maiflons  centrales.  Oes  mesures  avaient  pour  cause  nne  coodmte 
incorrigible  ou  des  tentatives  d*6va8ion.  Ces  derniers  actes  lont 
freqnents :  152  eufants  dans  le  cours  de  I'ann^e  sont  p^rTenos  a 
s'evader,  70  n'ont  pas  ete  repris^  17  settlement,  mr  le^quels  qiutre 
ont  §t^  repris,  c'est-i-dire  an  peu  moins  de  4  ponr  mille,  appartenai- 
ent  auz  etablissements  publics.  Le  reste  c'est-ii«dtre  SO  snr  mille, 
provenait  des  colonies  priv^set  principalementdes  Stabliasements  de 
r^cente  fondation,  oH  la  surTeillance  u'est  pas  encore  fortement  or- 
g^nisSe.  Ces  evasions,  plus  nombreusea  aepnia  aael<^ae  temps,  ont 
eu  lieu  surtout  dans  les  maisons  voisines  des  granaes  villes.  J'ai  du 
decider  que  d^sormais,  les  ^vadSs  repris  seraient  internet  dans  lei 
quartiers  correct! onnels  des  maisons  centrales,*  et  afin  de  atimukr 
la  surveillance,  j'aviserai  prochainement  aux  moyens  d'infliger  one 
retenue  pScuniaire  auz  Stablissements  lorsque  les  Svasions  pourront 
etre  attnbuees  h  la  n^ligence. 

Dans Tinterieur  des  Stablissements,  les  principales  punttions  soot; 
le  cacbot,  la  cellule,  la  mise  au  pain  et  k  Teau.  Les  chitiments 
graves,  dont  la  dur€e  a  d^pass^  quinze  jours,  ont  8te  de  13  poor  le 
oacbot,  et  de  236  pour  la  cellule. 

8ous  le  rapport  de  Tinstruction,  4,236  enfants,  c*esi-i-dire  les  2 
tiers  environ,  ^taient  compl^tement  illettrSs  avant  leur  detention,  et, 
depuis,  les  cinq  sizi^mes  ont  ref  u  I'iastruction  primaire  k  divers  de- 
gres.  1,211  seulement,  qui  representent  une  partie  des  nouveaux 
admis,  ^taient  encore  illettr^. 

Le  tableau  consacr^  k  I'etat  saniture  des  Etablissements  d'^oea- 
tion  correctionnelle  ne  contient  que  des  indications  g^n^rales.  Oette 
partie  du  service  sera  dor^navant  Tobjet  d'une  §tude  approfondie, 
ainsi  que  je  Tai  annoncE  en  parlant  des  adnltes.     En  attendant,  j'ai 

!>u  faire  constater  que  les  maladies  et  la  mortality  n*ont  point  d^paasi 
es  proportions  des  annees  ant^rieures.    Le  nombre  des  d^o^  s'est 
Elev§  k  152  sur  une  population  flottante  de  9,255,  ou,  en  mo/enne, 
d*environ  6000  jeunes  detenus.    Les  dSc^s  ont  done  ite  de  15  snr 
mille  par  rapport  au  premier  chiffre,  et  de  25  pour  le  second.     Cette 
proportion  diff^re  selon  le  genre  des  Etablissements :  dans  le  quartiers 
et  colonies  annexes  auz  maisons  centrales,  elle  est  de  37  sor  mille ; 
dans  les  quartiers  correctlonnels  dEpartmentauz,  de  32  et  de  15  dans 
les  Etablissements  privEs.     Ces  differences  sensibles,  k  Tavanta^  da 
ces  dernieres  institutions,  tiennent  principalement  k  ce  que  ces  Etab* 
lissements  ezcluslvement  agricoles  refoivent  en  plus  grand  nombre 
les  enfants  des  campagnes,  et  k  ce  qu'on  rEserve  pour  les  ateliers 
industriels  des  maisons  centrales  ceuz  que  leur  fige  on  leur  force 
physique  rend  impropres  aux  travauz  des  champs. 

Ueuz  cas  d'alienation  mentale  postErieurs  k  Tadmission  et  an  seol 
suicide  ont  EtE  signalEs. 

Enfin,  le  dernier  tableau:   Rmssignemenii  sw  Ui  J€V»e$  detewMi 
Ubir'es,  permet  d'apprEcier  et  de  comparer,  k  leur  Erard,  les  rEsul- 
tats  gEnErauz  et  pBurtiels  de  I'Education  correctionneUe. 
1,162  libErEs,  aont  20  graciEs,  sont  sortis  en  1852,  savoir : 
Des  quartiers  et  colonies  annexes  des  maisons  centrales     ...    401 
Des  Quartiers  dEpartementauz  ...  ...  ...    151 

Des  etablissements  pri vEs        ...  ...  ...  ...    610 

Sur  ce  nombre,  465  (40  p.  0:0)avaient  appris,  pendant  leur  deten- 

tion,  une  profession  a^icole  • 
697  (60  p.  0:0),     parmi    lesquels  164  jeunes  fiUes, 
un  mEtier  industriel. 

*  Dicisiim  mmUterieUe  du  2  avrU  1853. 
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Les  agrioulteurs  appartenaient  auz  etabliMementB  daoi  les  pro- 
portions 8ui7ante8 : 

Maisons  centrales  ...  ...       167  (36  p.  0:0  da  nombre  des 

agricultenrs), 
Quartiers  departementaux      ...        25  (  5  p.  0:0),  — 

Colonies  privies         ...  ...      273  (59  p.  0 : 0),        — 

Les  industriels  se  rgpartissaient  de  la  mani^re  soivante : 
Maisons  centrales     ...  ...       234  (34  p.  0 : 0  da  nombre  total 

des  industriels), 
.Qnartiers  departementaux     ...     126  (18*5  p.  0:0), 
Etablissements  priv^s  ...     337  (47   p.  0;0). 

844  Staient  en  Stat  de  gagner  leur  vie,  savoir  : 
283  sortis  des  maisons  centrales, 
79  des  Quartiers  departementaux, 
482  des  etablissements  privSs. 
Sur  204  declares  incapables  de  trouver  des  ressources  dans  one  in- 
struction incomplete, 

71  appartenaient  aux  premiers  Etablissements, 
52  aux  seconds, 
81  aux  demiers. 
950  enfants  ont  re9u,  i  lear  sortie,  des  habillements,  dont  le  prix 
s'est  elgvS  &  25,546  fr.  34  c.  (26  c.  15  m.  par  enfant). 
Ont  pris  part  k  cette  dSpense : 

Les  maisons  centrales,  pour  ...  9,208  fr.  35  c.  (374  enfants), 
Les  quartiers  departementaux  ...  1,145  „  (49  —  ), 
Les  etablissements  prives  •••  15,192      99        (537     —    ). 

Presque  tous  ont  re9U  des  secours  de  route.     Sans  compter  ceux 

n*  re^oivent  de  la  prefecture,  k  defaut  des  etablissements,  une  in- 
nite  de  15  c.  par  lieue,  908  enfants  ont  obtenu,  k  ce  titre,  1 1,351 
fir.  11  c,  soit  12  fr.  50  c.  par  tete. 

Ont  contribue  k  cette  depcnse : 

Les  maisons  centrales,  pour      ...     4,518  fr.  81  c.  (366  liberes). 

Les  etablissements  prives         ...     6,832       30      (500    —     ). 

Si  ces  calculs  montrent  que  Tinstraction  pendant  la  detention  et 
les  secours  au  moment  de  la  sortie  sont  distribues  aux  jeunes  dete- 
nus de  mani^re  h  leur  permettre  de  gainer  leur  vie,  je  regrette  de 
ne  pouvoir  constater  les  mdmes  efforts  lorsqu'il  s'agit  du  placement 
de  ces  enfants.  Ainsi,  757  liberes  de  1852  se  sont  retires  chez  leurs 
parents,  c*est-^dire,  bien  souvent,  au  sein  des  tristes  exemples  et  des 
mauvais  conseils.  Dans  ce  nombre  d^enfants  rendus  ainsi  k  leur 
flUjbeux  entourage,  365  sortaient  des  maisons  centrales,  45  des  mai- 
sons departementales,  et  le  reste,  347,  des  etablissements  prives. 
95  seulement  ont  ete  recommandes  k  des  societes  de  patronage,  5 
par  les  maisons  centrales,  26  par  les  institutions  departementales,  et 
64  par  les  etablissements  prives.  Enfin,  148,  dont  18  sortant  des 
etablissements  publics,  ont  ete  places  chez  des  particuliers  par  les 
soins  des  directeurs. 

Le  sort  des  jeunes  liberes,  leur  conduite  dans  la  vie  libre,  ces 
points  important  de  la  question,  sont  ceux  sur  lesquels  Tadministra- 
tion  se  trouve  la  plus  depourvn  de  renseig^ements  precis.  Le  nom- 
bre restreint  des  societes  de  patronage  avait,  en  1847  et  1848,  in- 
spire  au  Governement  la  pensee  d'organiser  une  sorte  de  patronage 
administratif  par  Tentremise  des  maires  des  communes  od  se  retiraient 
les  liberes  ;  ces  magistrats  devaient,  tous  les  six  mois,  transmettre 
k  radministration  des  feuilles  de  renseignements  sur  ces  jeunes  gens. 
Ces  documents,  fournis  avec  z^le  et-intelligence  par  un  certain  nom- 
bre de  ces  fonctionnaires,  n*ont  pu,  cependant,  etre  recueillis  d'une 
mani^re  assez  generale  pour  fournir  les  elements  d'une  statistique ; 
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des  iiistracti<»iis  nouvelies  aaroDt  pour  efbt  de  combler  cette  Ucirae 
pour  1653. 

Mais  je  compte  {Mrticnli^rement,  pour  constater  ka  rdsnltaU  de 
Teducation  oorrectionnelle,  et  la  completer,  sur  le  d^YeloppeoMat 
des  institutions  de  patronage,  dont  le  projet  de  r^lement,  pr^nri 
en  execution  de  la  loi  du  5  aoikt  1850,  va  prochainement  fixer  Vor- 
ganisation. 

Lea  fondations  de  ce  genre  qui  fonctionnent  aotueUemeot  sont  m 
noinbre  de  8,  et  rendent  dej4  des  services  qui,  pour  etre  limites,  u'en 
sont  pas  moins  dignes  de  la  reconnaissance  puoliqae.  Les  oomptes 
annuels,  exactement  rendus  par  la  Societe  pour  le  patronage  des 
jeunes  detenus  et  des  jeunes  lib^res  de  la  Seine,  atteatent  les  bieo- 
faits  que  peuvent  r^pandre  ces  ceuvres  de  derouement.  Sn  1852, 
elle  patronait  305  enfants,  dont  171  appartenaient  k  la  olasse  dei  In 
beres  definitifs,  et  1 34  a  celle  des  Iib6r6s  provisoires.  Sur  ee  nom- 
bre,  28  ont  renonce  au  patronage,  27  ont  etS  abandonn^  comme 
incorrigibles,  2  ont  disparu,  6  lib^res  provisoires  ontSt^  reintegres, 
1 6  seulement  sont  tomb^s  en  r§ctdive. 

II  est  regrettable  que  toutes  les  autres  soci^t^  n'aient  pas,  par  Is 
publication  de  comptes  annuels,  fourni  d'autres  t^moignages  de  leor 
ufluence  tutSlaire ;  il  est  encore  plus  facheuz  que  qaelques-unes, 
dej&  constitutes,  aient  presque  enticement  abandonn^  leor  tacbe, 
k  defaut  d'iinpulaion  et  d*encouragement.  L'ezpectative  da  r^gle- 
uient  administratif  k  intervenir,  Tmcertitude  dee  principes  qui  pr^. 
sideront  k  la  composition  des  soci^t^  et  regleront  leur  action,  ont 
contribu§  k  produire  cet  abandon  qui  ne  doit  pas  se  prolon^er.  Je 
tais  que  cette  matiCe  est  delicate,  que  Tintenrention  administrative 
doit  etre  pleine  de  reserve  dans  ces  questions  charitablea ;  car,  si 
r^ducation  p^nitentiaire  est  un  devoir,  et  doit  etre  una  charge  de 
I'Etat,  le  patronage  ne  peut  etre  que  ToBavre  de  la  bienfaiMiDoe: 
c'est  par  elle  quil  doit  se  soutenir.  Mais  ces  consid^ations  ne  peu- 
vent legitimer  I'abstention  compli^te  de  Tadministratioii.  J'attends 
de  salutaires  effets  d*une  or^^isation  qui  associera,  dans  cette  mis- 
eion  d'assistance,  les  representants  des  diverses  autoritSs  loeales, 
ceuz  de  I'agrioulture,  de  Tindustrie,  et  les  personnes,  nombreuses 
en  France,  toi\)ours  pretes  k  contribuer  de  leurs  soins,  et  de  leor 
fortune  k  de  bonnes  actions.  J 'at  Tespoir  que  Votre  Majeate  daig- 
nera  encourager,  par  d'honorables  rScompenses,  ces  serrtces  utiles  et 
desinteressSs. 

D'ailleurs,  cette  tache  sera  rendoe  plus  facile  par  les  meenres  oae 
j'ai  dejk  prises  pour  le  placement  ezdusif  des  jeunee  filles  dans  lei 
etablissements  relig^eoz,  et  pour  renrdlemeot  de  tous  les  jeunes  gar- 
90ns  aptes,  par  leur  dge,  leur  force  et  leur  amendement,  aa  service 
militaire.  Le  regiment  poor  les  nns  et  le  convent  pour  les  aotres, 
constituent  un  patronage  tout  organist,  et  qui  pr§sente  4  la  soei^t^ 
les  plus  siires  garanties. 

Enfin,  j*ajouterai  que,  sous  ce  dernier  rapport,  I'^ducation  doao^ 
dans  les  StabUssements  spiciauz  de  jeunes  detenus  a  d^jk  port6  les 
fruits.  Le  compte  general  de  radministration  de  la  justice  crimi- 
nelle,  qui  a  r&iumg  les  r^ultats  de  la  pdriode  de  1842  ik  1850,  a 
constat^  que  le  nombre  mojen  des  rScidives,  panni  les  liberes  de 
sept  etablissements  prineipanz  avait  varie  de  10  &  11  p.  0:0.  8i 
Ton  compare  cette  proportion  k  celle  qui  est  signal^  plus  haut  pov 
les  adultes  (35  p.  0:0  pour  les  hommes  et  27  p.  0:0  poor  lei 
femmes),*  on  n'a  pas  k  rmretter  les  sacrifices  que  TEtat  s'hnpoae  pev 
lar^en^ration  morale  de  cette  population. 

•  There  U  some  misteke  here,  u  theae  nnmbers  are  rmrttd  ia  tiut  portion  of  tto 
Report  doToted  to  the  adtUt  crimlnala.— Eo. 
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RAPPORT    DE     M.     DEMETZ,    DIRECTEUR    DE    LA 
COLONIE  AGRICOLE  DE  METTRAY. 

Mb80IEOR8, 

Ce  n'est  pas  vainement  que  vous  avez  honore  Mettray  de  votre 
bienveillant  patronage,  car  chaque  annee  constate,  par  de  nouveaux 
succ^s,  le  triomphe  de  la  pens^e  morale  qui  est  Tame  de  votre  oeuvre  ; 
1e  pass§  et  le  present  garantissent  les  promesses  de  Tavenir.  Lea 
faits  que  nous  allons  porter  k  votre  connidssance  vous  feront  parta- 
ger,  nous  osons  Tesperer,  notre  conviction  a  cet  egard. 

Dans  notre  pr^c^dent  rapport^  nous  avons  pris,  avec  bonheur,  Ten- 
gagement  de  respecter  ce  que  notre  digne  ami,  M.  le  V««  de  Cour- 
■  teilles,  avait  organise  avec  tant  de  devouement^  tant  de  pers6v^rant8 
efforts,  et  souvent  au  prix  de  douloureuses  fatigues.  Nous  avons 
Ste  fiddle  a  notre  parole.  Aussi  n'aurons-nous  a  vous  rendre  compte 
que  de  certaines  ameliorations  dont  Texp^rience  et  le  temps  nous  ont 
r^vele  les  avantages. 

Au  debut  de  la  Colonic,  nous  avons  divis§  notre  jeune  population 
par  families,  et  nous  ne  saurions  trop  le  rep6ter,  c'est  a  cette  organ- 
isation que  nous  devons  le  succ^s  de  Mettray. 

Le  dimancbe,  il  est  rendu  compte,  devant  la  Colonic  assemblee, 
de  la  conduite  et  des  travaux  de  chaque  famille  et,  en  particulier, 
des  membres  qui  la  composent.  Tout  enfant,  qui  I'a  merits,  re9oit 
un  encouragement ;  toute  famille  dont  la  conduite  a  et^  satisfaisante, 
re9oit  une  recompense.  Cette  Emulation  dans  la  famille  a  constam- 
ment  donne  de  bons  resultats.  Mais  ce  n'etait  pas  assez  ;  nous  avons 
cm  qu*il  serait  possible  d'exciter  encore  davantage  cette  lutte  dans 
la  bonne  conduite,  en  la  faisant  passer  de  Tindividu  d  la  famille,  de 
la  famille  k  la  Colonic  tout  enti^re. 

Dans  cette  pensSe,  nous  avons  cree  une  sorte  de  prix  d*honneur 
d^cern§  k  la  famille  qui  s*est  montr^e  irr6prochable  pendant  la  se- 
maine  ecoulee ;  c'est  un  drapeau  aux  couleurs  tiationales,  avec  cette 
simple  l^gende :  Colanie  de  Mettray Honneur  ti  la  Famille  •*•  •. 

Pendant  les  exercices,  la  famille  aui  a  m^rit^  cette  distinction 
marche  a  la  tete  de  la  Colonic  dont  elle  port  I'etendard.  Ce  sym* 
bole,  eclatant  t^moignage  public  d'une  conduite  sans  reproche,  frappe 
les  regards  des  nombreux  visiteurs  venus  a  Mettray  ;  leurs  ^loges  ne 
font  pas  defaut  k  la  famille  meritante,  qui,  joyeuse  et  fi^re,  y  trouve 
la  recompense  du  devoir  accompli ;  les  autres  families  ont  un  ^gal 
desir  de  poss^der  le  precieux  drapeau,  et  toutes  s'efTorcent  a  I'envi 
de  Temporter  sur  leur  heureuse  rivale. 

Cette  lutte  ardente,  k  qui  fera  mieux,  sert  la  pens6e  morale  de 
Tcenvre  dans  des  proportions  que  des  cbifTres  prouveront  mieux  que 
les  plus  eloquentes  paroles. 

Avant  rinauguratlon  de  notre  drapeau,  le  nombre  dev  enfants 


*  Le  nom  de  la  famille  victorieuae  est  inscrit  dans  un  ^usson  attache 
a  la  hampe  du  drapeau. 
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inscrits  au  tableau  d'honneur  etait>  par  rapport  au  chiffire  tota]  de 
nos  colons,  de  66  poar  cent ;  il  est  ai\joard'hai  de  74.69  et  noos 
devons  aj  outer  que,  pendant  le  dernier  trimestre,  il  est  entre  a  la 
Colonic  37  enfants  qui  n'ont  pa  concourir,  puisque,  aux  termes  de 
notre  rdglement,  un  colon  ne  peut  etre  porte  sur  le  tableau  d'hon* 
neur,  que  s'il  a  et6  trois  mois  consecutifs  sans  subir  de  punition. 

Par  les  memes  motifs,  le  nombre  de  nos  enfants  envoy^  au  <}uar. 
tier  de  punition,  et  dont  la  mojenne  ^tait  de  2  pour  cent,  par  jour, 
se  trouve  aujourd'hui  reduit  a  1.25  pour  cent 

Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  croire  que  nous  fussions  arriv^  subitement  a 
un  r^sultat  aussi  satisfaisant,  si  nous  n'eussions  chereb:^,  des  le  prin- 
cipe,  d  raviver  dans  le  cceur  de  nos  enfknts,  par  tous  les  moyens  pos- 
sibles, le  sentiment  de  Thonneur.  Nous  n*avons  cesse  de  leur  dire 
qu*ils  etaient  re9U8  k  Mettray  en  quelque  sorte  sur  parole,  et  que, 
pour  toute  ame  vraiment  genereuse,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  barriere  plus  in- 
iranchissable  ;  ils  nous  ontcompris.  Sur  1679  enfants  admis  a  Met- 
trayjusqu'au  !•'  Janvier  1854,  un  seule  a  deserte,  et  son  nom  est 
I'objet  du  mepris  de  tous  ses  caraarades.  Pas  une  evasion  n*a  eu 
lieu  pendant  I'aQnee  qui  vient  de  s*ecouler.* 

Lorsqu'un  incendie  est  signale  dans  nos  environs,  et  malheureuse- 
ment  ces  faits  ne  se  renouvellent  que  trop  sou  vent  depuis  quelqoe 
temps,  nos  enfHnts  se  portent  au  pas  de  course  sur  le  lieu  du  sinistre, 
oil  lis  font  preuve  dn  plus  grand  courage  ;  mais  nous  avons  eu  soin 
d'inserer  dans  notre  r^glement  que  les  colons  envoyes  au  quartier 
de  punition  soraient  prives  de  marcher  avec  leurs  camarades,  afin  de 
leur  faire  bien  coniprendre  tout  le  bonheur  qu*on  eprouve  a  rendre 
service  a  son  semblable. 

Les  rc;j^iments  qui  sont  en  garnison  a  Tours  dirigent  souvent  leurs 
promenades  de  nos  coiesif  la  precision  des  mouvements,  I'obeissance 
mstantanee  au  commandement,  le  soin,  la  proprete  dans  la  tenue,  la 
vue  de  cet  appareil  militaire  determinent  un  grand  nombre  de  nos 
enfants  a  entrer  dans  les  rangs  de  notre  armee,  Cette  carrifere  a 
I'avantage  de  Roustraire  le  plus  grand  nombre  4  la  facheuse  influence 
de  leurs  families. 

Chaque  semaine  on  donne,  comme  nous  Tavons  dit,  aux  families 
dont  la  conduite  a  cte  tr^s  satisfaisante,  une  recompense  qui  consiste 
le  plus  habituellement  en  une  gravure  representant  un  trait  de  cou- 
rage ou  un  sujet  religieux ;  ainsi,  tantdt  c*est  une  des  bataiUes  qui 
font  le  plus  grand  honneur  a  notre  armee,  tantot  un  combat  naval, 
puisque  nous  avons  chez  nous  des  enfants  qui  se  destinent  k  la  ma- 
rine. {     La  sc^ne  sublime  de  la  mort  du  saint  archeveque  de  Paris, 

*  La  constatation  dc  ce  fait  prouve  que  Mettray  ne  saurait  etre  com- 
pris  dans  Ic  contingent  de  la  statistique  que  vient  de  publier  H.  le  Mi- 
nistre  de  rinterieur  et  qui  constate  qu'il  y  a  eu  pendant  Tann^  1852, 
dans  les  Colonies  agricoles,  34  Evasions  pour  miilc. 

t  C'est  pour  nous  un  devoir  de  constater  qu'a  chacune  de  ces  visitcs 
une  collccte  est  faite  par  MM.  les  oflBciers  en  luveur  de  la  Colonic. 

\  Nous  avons  beaucoup  d'enfants  des  cotes  de  Bretagne,  qui  ont  fiut 
le  cabotage  et  qui  desirent  reprendre  leur  ancienne  occupation.  Les 
nouvelles  dispositions  du  trois-mats  que  nous  derons  k  la  lib^ralit^  de 
M.  le  ministre  de  la  marine,  nous  permettent  de  completer  sur  ce  point, 
rinstruction  de  nos  colons. 
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le  denouement  d'une  soeur  de  charite  sauvant  au  milieu  d*une  ^meute 
un  ofBcier  au  peril  de  ses  jours,  sont  places  sous  les  yeux  de  nos  en* 
fants.  Oes  taoleaux  d'admirables  exemples  forment  Tornement  de 
nos  chambrees,  et  sont  comme  un  mus^e  populaire  de  grandeur, 
d*hcroisme  et  de  saintete. 

C*est  par  la  vue  de  semblables  episodes,  c*est  par  ces  roojens  de 
frapper  les  regards,  d*occuper  la  pensee,  de  passionner  Tame  que 
nous  dlrigeons  de  vives  imaginations  promptes  a  s*egarer,  et  que  nous 
parvenoDS  a  combattre  le  danger  de  cette  existence  monotone  qui, 
dans  les  prisons,  laisse  vivre  Thomme  aux  prises  avec  lui-meme,  c'est- 
d-dire  avec  son  abrutissement  et  sed  rancunes. 

Mais,  Messieurs^  si  nous  nous  faisons  un  bonheur  d*encourager, 
par  tous  les  moyens  possibles,  le  bon  vouloir  de  nos  enfants,  croyez 
aussi  que  ceux  qui  se  montrent  rebelles  &  nos  enseignements  sont 
I'objet,  de  notre  part,  d*uue  extreme  severite,  afin  de  exercer  sur  ces 
derniers  une  salutaire  intimidation.  Aussi  la  moindre  infraction  st 
la  regie  de  la  maison,  est-elle  sev^rement  r^primee. 

Notre  quartier  de  punition  a  ete  constrnit  sur  le  module  de  la  pri- 
son de  Pbiladelphie*  et  nous  permet  de  proportionner  la  rigueur  du 
chatiroent  a  la  nature  de  la  faute.  C'est  en  offrant  tout  a  esperer 
k  ceux  qui  se  conduiront  bien,  et  tout  a  craindre  aux  mauvais,  que 
nous  avons  obtenu,  sous  le  rapport  moral,  les  resultats  que  nous 
sommes  si  heureux  d'avoir  a  constater. 

L*enseignement  religieux,  indispensables  dans  toute  bonne  educa- 
tion moriUe,  occupe  a  Mettra^  la  place  qui  lui  appartient,  c'est-a-dire 
la  premiere.  Pour  vous  inspu*er  toute  conflance  k  cet  egard,  il  suffit 
de  vous  dire  que  nous  agissons  d'apr^s  les  conseils  de  notre  digne 
prelat,  Mgr  le  Cardinal  Archeveque  de  Tours,  qui  ne  cesse  de  nous 
combler  de  ses  bontes. 

A  I'occasion  de  la  fete .  de  Noel,  une  retraite  a  ^te  prechee  par  un 
ecclesiastique  dont  Son  Eminence  avait  fait  cboix.  L*eloquence  de 
ce  missionnaire  a  portS  la  conviction  dans  tous  les  coeurs  ;  quel  beau 
et  toucbant  spectacle  de  voir  toute  la  Colonic,  au  moment  de  la  com- 
munion, se  lever  pour  s*approcher  de  la  sainte  Table  I 

Les  fetes  de  Paques  n*ont  pas  ete  celebrees  avec  moins  de  ferveur. 
Nous  sommes  heureux  d*avoir  k  constater  de  semblables  resultats. 
Ce  serait  deja  beaucoup  si,  pendant  le  sSjour  de  nos  enfants  a  la  Co- 
lonic, ils  faisaient  toujours  preuve  d'une  piete  sincere,  mais  nous 
avons  de  plus  la  joie  de  vous  annoncer  qu*il  resulte  des  bulletins 
adresses  a  la  Oolonie  par  les  patrons,  que  le  plus  grande  nombre  de 
nos  enfants  prouvent  par  lenr  perseverance  dans  le  bien  que  I'educa- 
tion  re9uc  a  Mettraj  a  produit  sur  eux  une  impression  durable. 


*  M.  Blouet,  dont  nous  sommes  toujours  si  heureux  de  prononcer 
le  nom,  a  eu  la  mission  du  gouvernement  d*aller  etudier  aux  £tats- 
Unis  le  systeme  penitentiaire  qui  y  est  applique :  il  a  construit  le 
quartier  de  punition  de  Mettray  sur  lemodele  de  la  prison  de  Cherry- 
Hill,  pr^s  Philadelphie,  c'est  le  premier  etablissement  cellulaire  qui 
ait  6t8  bati  en  France. 
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Sur  480  bulletins,  dans  lesquels  les  patrons  ont  roentionne  les  sen. 
tiDients  religieux  de  leurs  popilles, 

79  ftont  defavorables  ; 
401  sont  favorables. 

Deux  de  nos  colons  sont  meme  entres  dans  une  congreffation  re- 
ligieuse.  Nous  avons  besoin  d*expliquer  les  causes  qui  ont  determine 
cette  vocation,  afin  qu*on  soit  bien  convaincu  de  sa  sincerite.  Ces 
deux  enfants  ont  8t6  employes  a  la  Colonie  comme  infirmier^,  ce  p(.>$te 
leur  a  et6  confie  en  raison  de  la  douceur  de  leur  caract^re  et  de  leur 
empressement  a  obliger  leurs  camarades.  Ces  genereuses  disposi- 
tions n'ont  fait  que  s*accroitre,  encouraeSes  par  I'exemple  de  notre 
SoBur  de  charite  a  laouelle  le  service  de  I'infirmerie  est  confie.  No- 
tre digne  aumdnier,  M.  TabbS  Guirard,  dont  nous  ne  saurions  a&wz 
louer  le  d^vouement,  profite  du  temps  oii  nos  enfants  sont  malades 
pour  rendre  ses  instructions  plus  fr^quentes.  Ce  bienfait  teroporaire 
pour  les  enfants,  qui  ne  sejoument  que  momentan^ment  a  notre  in- 
firmerie,  s*est  perpStue  pour  les  colons  dont  nous  vcdous  de  vous 
entretenir,  et  a  agi  sur  eux  d'une  mani^re  tellement  efficace  qalls 
ont  ^te  juges  di^nes,  comme  nous  Tavons  dit,  d*entrer  dans  un  ordre 
religieux.  Quelle  enorme  distance  entre  le  point  de  depart  et  le  but 
atteint ! 

Get  exemple.  Messieurs^  est  une  preuve  de  plus  de  I'infiuence  des 
milieux,  et  nous  donne  la  conviction  que  vous  partagerez  avec  nous, 
nous  n'en  doutons  pas,  qu'il  y  aurait  peu  de  natures  indomptables  si 
on  pouvait  donner  assez  de  soins  et  de  temps  pour  les  vaincre,  comme 
il  n'y  a  pas  de  terres  qui  ne  puissent  produire  pourvu  qu*on  n'eparie^ne 
aucun  nioyen  de  les  rendre  fertiles. 

Si  tous  nos  enfants  n*ont  pas  realist,  lorsqu'ils  ont  8te  rendus  a  U 
liberte,  les  esperances  qulls  nous  avaient  fait  concevoir  pendant  leur 
sejour  aupr^s  de  nous,  au  moins  est-il  consolant  de  voir  que  le  plus 
grand  nomhre  a  persevere  dans  la  voie  du  bien,  surtout  parmi  les 
colons  maries  et  devenus  p^res  de  famille.  lis  ont  compris  de  bonne 
heure  au*ils  devaient  a  leurs  enfants  Teducation  dont  la-PlrovideDce 
les  avait  appeles  k  jouir  eux«memes,  en  les  envoyant  a  la  Colonie 
pour  laqueile,  nous  sommes  heureux  de  le  dire,  ils  conservent  la  plus 
profonde  reconnaissance.  Qu*il  nous  soit  permis  d'en  citer  un  tou- 
chant  exemple : 

Le  nomme  M....  a  passe  six  ans  a  la  Colonie,  ou  il  est  devenu  an 
bon  ouvrier  menuisier ;  il  retourna  a  la  fin  de  son  temps  dans  son 
pays,  a  Nantes,  oH  il  fut  place  sous  le  patronage  de  M.  Marion ;  il 
travaillait  a  faire  des  cabines  pour  lea  navires  du  port ;  mais,  au  mo- 
ment de  la  revolution  de  fevrier,  tous  les  armements  furent  suspeo- 
dus.  M....  ne  trouva  pas  d'ouvrage,  malgre  les  efforts  de  son  digne 
patron  qui,  pendant  quelque  temps,  lui  fit  faire,  pour  son  propre 
compte,  des  meubles  aont  11  n'avait  nullement  besoin.  M....  avait 
une  femme  et  deux  enfants,  dont  un  etait  a  la  mamelle  ;  cependant 
il  se  decida  a  aller  tenter  fortune  au  loin.  La  femme  se  pla9a  comme 
nourrice  sur  lieux.  La  mere  de  M. ...  se  cbargea  de  I'aine  des  en- 
fants, et  notre  colon  partit  pour  Lima ;  mais  bientdt  par  son  travail 
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il  sut  inspirer  de  la  confiance,  obtint  du  credit,  et  aujourd*hui  il  a 
trente  ouvriers  sous  ses  ordres.  Apr^a  avoir  economise  I'argeiit  ne- 
cessaire  pour  faire  venir  aupr^s  de  lui  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants,  M.... 
a  voulu  disposer  d'une  somme  de  100  francs  afin  de  se  rendre  fonda- 
teur  de  Mettrav  ;  voici  le  contenu  de  la  lettre  qui  accompagnait  cet 
envoi : 

Lima^  ie  8  'tctobr*  1853. 
Lettre  du  colon  Af....  a  M.  DeAfttz. 

CllBR  BlEXFAITEUR, 

C'cst  grice  k  vos  bont^  qae  Je  suls  heureux  Icl  et  qae  Je  peux,  par  mon  travail,  foire  le 
bonheur  de  ma  famiUe.  C*eat  voua  que  m'aves  donnn^  one  partie  des  talents  que  Je  pos- 
sede,  et  le  plus  grand  de  toos  est  le  d^alr  que  J*ai  de  tous  fiaire  plalair  en  von»  montrant 
que  vous  n*arez  pas  semtf  dans  une  mauvaise  terre.  Grace  k  Dieu  et  K  vous,  Je  suls  dovcnn 
homnie  et  ouvrlor  capable  ue  gagner  sa  vie.  Ost  done  du  fond  de  TAm^rique  que  Je 
▼lens  me  rappcler  k  votre  bon  souvenir  et  vous  prler,  Monrtenr,  d'avolr  la  bont^  de  m'ad- 
niottre  au  nombre  dus  fondatcurs  de  Mettray  et  de  me  faire  passer  par  im  navire  I'anneau 
quo  chaque  fondateur  dolt  porter.  La  mfere  de  ma  femme  poiirra  reraettxe,  en  mon  nom, 
h  M.  Marion  la  somme  de  100  fk*.  n^essaire  pour  ce  que  Jo  d^:iire  ni  ardcrament. 

Vous  connalssez  sansdoute  k  Paris  M.  Montanet,  armateiir  a  Bordeaux.  Cast,  grace,  k 
vos  bont^s  et  aux  siennes,  que  J'ai  pu  venir  dans  ce  pai's  tenter,  sinon  la  fortune,  du  moins 
un  avenir  moins  malheureux  ;  Je  pense.  Monsieur,  que,  rcroran>and^  par  voiui,  il  ne  refa- 
serait  pas  de  charger  le  capitaiiie  deTun  de  ses  navires,  qui  viennent  k  toutei  les  ^poquea 
de  Tannine  dans  ces  mcrs,  du  ddpOt  que  vous  lui  confteiier  et  qui  mo  rendniit  bien  heureux, 
ainsi  que  ma  femme  qai  ddsire  uuRsi  vivement  que  moi  que  je  sois  raembre,  iondatcur  de 
r^tablissement  o<^J'ai  rc<;u  dea  eonseils  si  sai^a.  Je  vous  prie,  Mou»ieur,  d'dcouter  ma 
demande,  J  esp^re,  avcc  Talde  de  Wcu  et  du  cotirogc,  ponvoir  dans  quelques  ann^es  revolr 
aroc  ma  famllle,  mon  pays  ct  les  lleux  oi^  se  sent  ^couldes  les  plus  belles  ann^es  dema  vie. 

Je  vous  prie  de  faire  raiilc  compliments  de  ma  part  k  M.  BlHUchard  et  k  tous  les  dignes 
chefti  de  la  Colonic ;  ma  femme  se  Joint  k  moi  pour  vous  souhalter  mille  prosp<Jrit^8  et 
Toas  dire  le  regret  que  nous  avons  dprouvd  de  la  perte  que  Meitray  avait  faite  en  perdaut 
M.  de  Courteilles,  nn  des  hommes  si  dignes  de  conduire  ce^  Jeunes  colons  dans  le  chemin  de 
Ih  vertu.  Mais  nous  devons  penser  que  Dieu  a  rappel^  k  lui  Thomme  de  bien  pour  le  r^- 
compenser  des  peines  qu'll  avait  prises  de  cette  jeunessc  ruuienec  k  la  vertu  par  ses  con- 
seils  et  cenx  de  son  digne  Mre  en  vertu,  en  patience  et  en  bont^.  Je  serai  heureux  de 
pouvoir  d^poser  sor  son  tombeau  le  tribut  du  regret  qu'il  mtfrtte,  et  dire  k  mon  flls  que 
sans  lui  Je  ne  serais  pent  6tre  Jamais  devenu  p^re  de  famille. 

Adien,  cher  Monsieur  DeMetz,  J'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  saluer,  et  ma  femme  se  Joiut  k  moi 
pourprierlMeu devons  oonserver  longtempa  pour  contlnuer  reeuvre  que  tous  avez  si 
bien  commenc<5e. 

Votre  tout  ddvou€  ancien  colon, 
Signe:  M...  Jo(te].h. 

Admirons,  Messieurs,  les  voles  de  la  Providence,  qui  a  perinis  que 
de  tels  sentiments  surgissent  dans  le  coBur  de  pauvres  enfants,  perdus 
sans  vous,  et  qu'une  des  pierres  detachees  de  Vedifice  scrvit  a  le  con- 
solider !  Quel  enseignemcnt  pour  nos  colons,  lorsque  dans  la  cha- 
pelle,  ils  lirunt  sur  les  luura  le  nom  de  leur  camarade  grave  en  le'tres 
d'or,  avcc  Tepithete  de  Fonditteur  de  la  Colonie.  Qu'il  y  a  litu  pour 
eux  k  de  salutaires  re  fluxions  dans  ce  seul  fait  I 


VOICI  LA  STATISTIQUE  MORALE  DE  N08  ENFANTS  PLACKS, 

955 — ^enfants  ont  etc  liberes  depuis  la  fondation  de  la  Colonie 

jusqu'au  l*' Janvier  18.54. 
Le  premier  colon  sorti  de   Mettrav  a  ete  place  par  nos  soins  le 
11  nuveuibre  1840. 

101 — ont  ete  libei'es  pendant  I'annee  1853. 
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Sur  ces  953  colons  liberes, 
614 — etaient  venus  des  viHes. 
339 — etaient  venus  des  campagnes. 

387 — sont  sortis  de  la  Colonie  pour  se  livrer  a  Tagriculture. 
*282 — sont  sortis  ouvriers. 
284 — sont  entres  au  service  militaire  (le  tres-grand  nombre  com  me 

engages  volontaires),  savoir : 
Dans  Tarmee  de  terre — 223. 
Dans  Tarmee  de  mer  —  61. 

Parmi  les  284  soldats  ou  marins : 

1 — est  decore  de  la  Legion-d'Honneur. 

9 — ^sons  devenas  sous>ofiiciers. 
17 — ^sont  devenus  caporaux. 

Un  trSs  grand  nombre  sont  premiers  soldats  ou  font  partie  des 
campagnies  d*elite,  et  plusieurs  sont  dans  la  musique. 

62 — colons  sont  maries  et  presque  tous  bons  peres  de  famille. 

Sur  les  953  liberes : 

774 — sont  Testes  irreprochables. 
58 — se  conduisent  mediocrement. 
18 — ont  8chappe  A  notre  surveillance. 
103 — sont  tombes  en  recidive  depuis  quatorze  ans,   d'apr^s  nos 
bulletins  de  patronage  et  la  statistique  du  ministere  de  h 
justice. 

Ce  chiffire  de  103  recidives  parait  enorme  au  premier  abord;  mais 
en  se  reportant  au  nombre  total  des  enfants  liberes,  et  en  songeaot 
qu*elles  se  sont  produites  dans  le  laps  de  quatorze  annees,  on  recon- 
nait  que  la  moyenne  des  recidives  k  Mettray  est  bien  peu  clev6e, 
puisque  elle  ne  depasse  pas  1 1  pour  cent,  encore  bien  que  la  plas 
grande  partie  des  colons  liberes  aient  ^te  eleves  dans  les  grandes 
villes,  oik  I'enseignement  du  vice  n^est  malbeureusement  que  trop 
fccond. 

Ainsi,  ces  recidives  portent  sur : 

75 — enfants  des  villes. 

28 — enfants  des  campagnes 

La  moyenne  des  recidives  est  done  de  1 1  pour  cent  depuis  la  fon- 
dation.  Elle  serait  moindre  encore,  s'il  ne  fallait  pas  mettre  en  liberte 
des  enfants  ag^s  quelquefois  a  peine  de  douze  ans,  et  si  nous  ne  com- 
prenions  dans  notre  statistique  les  enfants  sortis  depuis  TorigiDe  de 
la  Colonie^  ce  que  ne  font  pas  toutes  les  societ6s  de  patronage* 

*  Si  Mettray  Stablissait  la  statistique  morale  de  ses  liberes  comme 
la  plupart  des  societes  de  patronage,  qui  n'exercent  leur  tatelle  que 
pendant  trois  ans  sur  leur  patrones,  nous  aurions  pour  les  304  enfants 
sortis  de  Mettray,  en  1851,  1852,  1853,  dix  recidives heulement  aeon* 
stater  ce  qui  donne  un  chifTre  de  3,28  pour  cent. 
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Dans  le  principe,  les  recidives  desjeunes  detenus,  ainsi  que  I'atteste 
rhonorable  M.  Beren^er  (de  la  Drome),  etaient  de  75  pour  cent. 

16— enfants  recidivistes  ont  leurs  parents  en  prison. 

II  faut  done  reconnaitre  que  ces  enfants  avaient  re9U  les  plus  fa- 
cheuz  exemples  de  leurs  parents ;  que  quelques-uns  meme  avaient 
ete  encourages  par  leur  famille  a  commettre  les  m6faits  pour  lesquels 
lis  ont  ete  arr^tes. 

Parini  ceux  qui  ont  subi  Tepreuve  d'une  nouvelle  decision  judici- 
SLire,  et  qui  ont  ete  de  nouveau  rendus  a  la  liberte  : 

24 — se  conduisent  bien  main  tenant. 

Nous  ne  saurions  mieux  faire,  pour  constater  les  heureux  resultats 
de  notre  patronage^  que  de  reproduire  les  lettres  suivantes : 

BUdah,  U  27  avrii  1851. 

MO'SIECE  LB  DiftBCTEUS, 

Je  rvois  ai\J0Tird'hai  inSme  en  commaiiication  \k  lettre  dans  laquelle  voos  dexnandez  & 
M.  le  colonel  du  2*  rdglment  da  (Mnle,  des  renseignements  sur  le  nommd  D. . . .,  ancicn 
^16ve  de  laColonie  de  Mettray. 

Comme  commandant  la  compa^ie  dont  fait  partio  D. .  .»  depois  longtempa,  Je  suis  k 
mdme  d'appr^cier  son  caractere,  sa  condoite,  et  Je  suis  hcareux  de  voiia  apprendre  qu'il 
n'a  Jamais  donn($  lien  an  moindre  reproche. 

D'une  tenae  toi^Ooani  rdguUbre,  exact  k  son  aervice,  soumlsk  see  chefs,  D. . .  est  an  de 
CCS  Jeunes  gens  qnl  savent  so  distingaer  de  la  foale  des  trouplcrs  en  appliquant,  ce  qui  ne 
B'onblie  point,  les  bons  prlncipes  d'one  premiere  Education.  Auasl  pcut-on  croire  avec 
ralson  que  D. . .  aurait  pa  parcourir  avec  fhiit  sa  carri«)re  militaire,  sMI  n'avait  mieux  abn^ 
ezercer  la  profession  de  tailleur.  C'est  k  ce  titre  qu'il  est  dans  ma  compagnie.  n  est 
trop  Jeune  poar  6trc  on  artiste,  mais  le  trarail  qu'll  est  appcl^  k  fairc  n'est  pas  au-dessus 
de  sea  forces,  et  11  8*en  acqultte  avec  zMe. 

£n  an  mot,  Mooalear  le  Directeur,  c'est  avec  grande  satisfaction  qne  J'al  Thonneor  de 
vQus  r^pondre :  D. . .  est  un  excellent  svjet,  11  salt  mcttre  h  profit  les  bonnes  lefons  de 
Mettray. 

Veaillcz  agr^,  Monateur  le  Direotenr,  Fexpresslon  de  mes  sentiments  lea  pins  devout. 

Le  Capitaine,  / 

Sign4i  SOULE 

Lexotu,  $0/6orier  1864. 

MOSSIEUK, 

Jem'empressc  de  vous  renvoyer  le  bulletin  qne  vous  m'avez  adress^  aa  sujet  de  R. . . ., 
cordonnier  k  Lezonx,  ci-devant  colon  de  Mettray.  Vous  le  trouverez,  Je  pense,  satlsfaisant 
sous  tons  les  rapports.  Ce  Jeune  oavrler  m*a  int^reas^  d'one  mani^re  tonte  partlculierc, 
depuis  qne  Je  I'ai  connu  k  Toccaslun  de  son  marlage.  Non-seulement  je  lui  ai  confid  une 
fonction  dans  mon  dglise,  mais  Je  1  emploie  cemme  cordonnier,  Je  lui  procure  da  travail  ct 
Je  lui  vlens  en  aide  par  des  pr^ts  d  argent  dont  il  n'a  Jamala  abusd.  J  ignorais  qu'il  f&t  un 
des  enfants  ^gards,  plutot  que  coupaoles,  qu'on  envoie  k  la  Colonic  Agrioolo  que  vous  avez 
ibndde  et  que  vous  dirigez  avec  taut  dc  zble,  d'habilet<^  et  de  succbs;  mais,  loin  dc  perdre 
ma  conflance,  11  n'en  aura  que  pins  de  droits  k  mon  patronage,  atln  quo  votre  oeuvrc,  qui 
lui  a  6t4  si  utile  pour  rdfonner  des  penchants  mauvais,  soit  continude  tout  le  temps  qu'll 
ponrra  en  avoir  besoin.  Ne  soyez  point  inquiet,  Monsieur,  k  cet  e'gard,  je  tachcrai  de 
vona  remplacer  aupres  de  cet  enfant  de  Mettray,  et  aux  soins  que  vous  lui  avcz  prodiguds 
comme  fondateur  ct  directeur  dc  la  Colonic  Agricole  dont  il  a  si  bien  profits,  J'^fouteral 
ceux  de  pastenr  duvoud  et  vigilant  puur  un  parolssien  qui  est  mon  voisin,  en  mdme  temps 
que  le  scrviteur  de  mon  dglise. 

Recevez.  Monsieur,  Texpreasion  des  sentiments  bien  disUnguds  avec  lesquels  j'ai  I'hon- 
neur  d'Stre, 

Votre  trfes-lmmblc  ct  tres-ddvoud  scrviteur, 
Signe:  COl'TUiilEU,  curd. 

Rening,  le  \Sf6oriir  1854. 
Nous  soussignds,  mairc  ct  curd  de  Is  commune  de  Hening,  canton  d'Albcrstroff,  nous  nous 
Joignons  k  tons  les  honn^tes  gciis  de  la  commune  ponr  reraercier  de  tout  notre  coeur  les 
eUarltables,  pleux  et  gdndreux  admlnlstrateurs  et  direct^nrs  quelconques  de  la  Colonic  de 
Mettray,  pour  la  bonne  dducation  qu'lls  ont  dnnnde  au  colon  Z. . .  qui  dtait  un  vagabontU 
nn  enfant  comme  abandonnd  de  Dieu  et  deshommes,  etadoniid  k  tons  les  vices  du  vnga- 
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bondage  ei  da  d^IsMOMnt.  ne  sachant  ni  lire,  nl  ^erira,  nl  aa  reUgton,  <i;oaaA  tt  a  en  la 
bonheur  d'entrer  dans  rheureuse  Colonic  de  Met  tray,  Kl  age  de  11  ana  JvMqa'a  lige  de  18 
ana,  d'od  il  est  sortl  en  ^tat  de  senir  son  Dleo,  sapatrte  et  de  gagner  aa  Tie.  Nonarexncr- 
dona  M.  le  Directour  dea  lirrea  quHl  a  daignd  enToyer  an  maire  et  aa  enrtf  de  Beaiag. 

Nona  avona  rhomieur  d'dtre,  de  Monsieur  le  Dlrecteur,  lea  plu  respectneox,  hunbtaa  et 
reconnalssanta  aerrlteora.  , 

La  cure,  Le  maire, 

J.  PHOUPERT.  F.  RAPP. 

26*  regiment  de  Ugne, 

BwtiUe,  U  97  mart  18M. 

MONSIBDB  LB  DiBBCTXUR, 

En  Toua  accusant  reception  de  voire  lettre  dn  31  mata,  qui  ne  m'eat  porvcirae  qoe  ee 
matin,  J'ai  rtionneor  de  vona  informer  que  le  aergent  U. . .  qui  en  Calt  I  db^ctt  a  4^  lib6^ 
du  service  le  22  Wvrier  dernier. 

IL  . .  a  laiaad  de  bona  souvenirs  an  38* ;  c'etalt  un  excellent  soas-offlder  qol  tftalt  en  prs- 
mlfere  ligne  poor  passer  )l  une  compaguie  d'elite,  et  dont  U  oondnite  a  toi^ours  ^£  wm- 
seulement  trr^prochable,  raoiis  encore  digne  d'^ogos. 

n  eat  parti  presque  sans  punitions. 

Receves,  Monsieur  le  Dlrecteur,  rassurance  de  mes  sentiments  les  pinadiatlngate 

LMCOBnei, 
Signet  A.SENCIER. 

ler  regiment  de  Chatseura  ^  cheval, 

reunite  15  amilim 

UOMBIBUB, 

Je  aula  heureux  de  pouvolr  vous  donner  les  melllenrs  renadgnementa  iiir  lea  nomm^ 
6. . .,  L. . .,  et  R. . .,  chasseurs  dans  le  regiment  que  Je  eonunande.  

Ges  trois  jennes  gens  se  aont  toujours  fort  bien  conduits  depois  lent  admlsaion  an  ecMpa, 
lis  conservent  les  habitudes  d'ordre,  d'^conomie,  de  propretd  et  de  aonmiadon,  rteiltat  das 
bona  principes  et  de  T^ducation  quils  ont  puisd^  dans  votre  maison;  aosai  J'^proave,  je 
Tous  assure,  un  veritable  plaislr  K  leur  donner  ce  t^motgnage. 

Veuillez  agr^r,  Monsieor,  rasauranoe  de  ma  oonaidtfratioo  la  ploa  diattngiKh^ 

L«  a^oneidu  l«r  Ckauew^ 

Signe:  de  GODSSPYCOCKT. 

Nous  ne  croyons  pas  devoir  pousser  plus  loin  ces  citations  et  nous 
nous  con  teutons  de  d6poser  sur  le  bureau  le  releve  de  la  correspond- 
ance  de  nos  patrons. 

M.  Verdier  s'occupe  toujours  avec  un  zfele  infatiguable  et  un  de- 
sin  teressement  qu*on  ne  saurait  trop  louer  de  ceux  de  nos  enfants 
places  k  Paris  ;  sa  tache  a  ete  angment^e  encore  cette  an  nee  par  le 
ralentissement  du  travail  dans  les  ateliers  et  par  Taccroisment  da 
chiffre  de  nos  patrones. 

Quand  nous  pouvons  craindre  que  I'etat  de  chomage  ne  ce  pro- 
longed nous  renvojons  les  enfants  k  la  Colonic,  oik  ils  sont  entidre- 
ment  soumis  a  la  discipline  de  la  muson. 

Ils  viennent  en  ouelque  sorte  se  replacer  sous  IVile  du  chef  de 
faniille  qui  les  a  eleves,  qui  a  etudii  leur  caract^re,  et  qui  a,  de 
longue  date,  merite  leur  confiance- 

Tous  nos  enfants  places  dans  les  fermes  des  environs  viennent  pas- 
ser le  dimanche  avec  leurs  caroarades,  assistent  aux  offices  et  s'assej- 
ent,  k  rheure  des  repas,  4  la  table  commune,  d  la  place  qu'ils  avaient 
occupee  lorsqu'ils  ^taient  colons.  Ceuz  qui  sont  engages  dans  les 
regiments  en  garnison  a  Tours  obtiennent  tr^s  facilement  de  lear 
colonel  de  venir  nous  visiter,  et  am^nent  avec  eux  quelques-uns  de 
leurs  nouveaux  camarades ;  ils  se  font  une  joie  de  leur  montrer  la 
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maisoD  <|u*il8  habttaient,  le  hamac  dans  lequel  tls  ont  conchS.  Rien 
ne  saurait  mieux  prouver  qu'il  ne  reste  dans  ropinion  publique  aucune 
impression  fftcheuse  contre  nos  enfants  car  on  salt  combien  dans 
I'armee  on  est  chatouilleux  sur  le  point  d'honneur. 

Au  surplus  le  ISgislateur  a  pris  le  soin,  lui-meme,  de  definir  la  sit- 
uation morale  de  nos  jeunes  colons,  et  nous  a  trac^  la  conduite  que 
nous  devious  tenir  k  leur  ggard.  Voici  en  quels  termes  s'exprime 
M*  le  Rapporteur  de  la  loi  sur  Teducation  et  le  patronage  des  jeunes 
detenus. 

"  Que  leur  a-t*il  manqu^  k  ces  malbeureux  enfants  ?  Une  f&mille 
qui,  de  bonne  heure,  leur  ait  donne  des  impressions  honnetes,  des 
inspirations  morales  et  religieuses. 

''  C'est  done  une  famille  qu'il  faut  leur  rendre,  au  sein  d'un  ^tab- 
lissement,  oh  des  tuteurs  justes  et  bienveillants  sachent  allier  h  la 
stricte  r^gularite  de  la  discipline,  la  bonte  du  coeur  qui  attire  et 
attache,  et  la  haute  moralite  qui  inspire  le  goAt  et  fait  contracter 
Phabitude  des  choses  honnetes." 

On  voit  done  qu'en  cherchantk  raviver  dans  le  eceur  de  nos  enfants 
les  sentiments  gSn^reux  et  k  les  attendrir  par  de  douces  Amotions, 
nous  ne  faisons  qu*obeir  aux  vceux  du  legislateur,  et  que  montrer  une 
plus  grande  slverit^  serait  aller  contre  ses  intentions. 

Nous  nous  sommes  longuement  Stendu  sur  la  conduite  de  nos 
enfants  rendus  k  la  liberte,  mais  la  preuve  de  I'utilite  de  la  fondation 
de  notre  o&uvre  est  Ik  tout  entidre. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  constater  d'aussi  heureux  r^ultats  sans  en 
reporter  le  mSrite  a  ceux  de  nos  patrons  dont  le  d^vouement  serable 
redoubler  k  mesure  que  le  nombre  des  enfants  soumis  k  leur  tutelle 
angmente. 

Dans  rimpossibilite  de  les  mentionner  tons,  nous  nous  contenter- 
onsde  citer  M.  Marion,  vice-president  du  tribunal  civil  de  Nantes, 
qui  ne  se  borne  pas  k  exercer  son  influence  sur  nos  enfants,.  mais  qui 
I'Stend  encore  sur  leur  famille.  C'est  aux  soins  qu*il  a  pris  d'entre- 
tenir  dans  leur  cceur  le  souvenir  de  la  Colonic,  que  nous  sommes 
redevables  d'un  des  faits  les  plus  touchants  que  nous  ajons  eus  a 
enregistrer.    M.  Marion  §tait  le  patron  de  M.... 

Nous  yous  parlerons  ^galement  de  M.  Crepon,  conseiller  k  la  Cour 
imperiale  d'Angers,  qui,  d  chaque  prestidence  d'assises,  n'oublie  pas 
de  rappeler  {1  MM.  fes  jurSs  qu*apr^s  avoir  rempli  le  mandat  de 
rigueur  que  la  loi  leur  a  confix,  us  doivent  s'estimer  heureux  de 
venir  en  aide,  par  une  coUecte,  k  une  institution  foudee  pour  pre- 
venir  le  retour  des  m^fuits  qu*ils  ont  eus  k  reprimer.* 

M.  Tabbe  Pelletier,  vicaire  genera]  a  Orleans,  ne  recule  malgre 
ses  uombreuses  occupations  devant  aucune  des  demarches  que  reclame 
la  surveillance  des  nombreux  enfants  plac6s  sous  son  patronaK^. 
M.  Christy  de  la  Palliere,  ancien  capitaine  de  vaisseau,  k  Lorient, 

•  Le  meilleur  moyen  de  t^moigner  notre  reconnoissance  k  MM. 
les  pr6sidents  d* Assises  qui  voulent  bien  nous  venir  en  aide,  c*e&t 
d'enregistrer  4  la  suite  de  ce  Rapport  le  nom  des  honorables  magis- 
trats  k  I'initiative  desquels  nous  devons  les  gen§reuscs  ofTrandes  de 
MM.  les  Jur6s. 
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et  M.  le  docteur  Philippe,  medecin  en  chef  de  l^hopital  de  Bordewix, 
qui  en  sa  qualite  de  medecin  et  chef  de  i'anu^e  d'Afrique  a  reoda  de 
si  grands  services  a  nos  colons,  ne  nous  moBtrent  pas  de  moins  vires 
sympathies. 

Nous  aurions  bien  d'autres  documents  a  onregistrer,  si  I'espace  ne 
nous  manquait,  et  si  nous  ne  craignions  de  tomber  dans  une  trop 
longue  enumeration. 

De  toutes  parts,  dans  toutes  les  localites,  m^me  les  plos  eloigneei 
de  Mettray,  nous  n'eprouvons  aucune  difficult^  pour  trouver  des 
patrons  a  nos  enfants  }  et  nous  pouvona  vous  affirmer  sans  exagera> 
tion  que  nous  n'avons  que  I'embarras  du  cboix. 

Nous  vous  devons  quelques  explications  a  cet  egard. 

Nous  recevons  a  Mettray  un  grand  nombre  de  visiteors  auxquels 
nous  faisons  le  meilleur  acoueil  possible,  ainsi  qu*a  leur  famille  dont 
ils  sont  souvent  accompagnees.  On  leur  montre  la  Colonie  daos 
tous  ses  details ;  ils  sont  pour  lo  plupart  touches  de  oes  preveoancfs 
et  protestent  de  leur  bon  vouloir^  dont  nous  profiton*  a  rinstut 
meme,  en  les  priant,  si  quelques-UQS  de  nos  enfanU  retournaieot 
habiter  prds  d*eux,  de  vouloir  bien  en  prendre  soin }  ce  a  quoi  ils 
souscrivent  de  grand  coeur^  sous  Tinspiration  de  Mettray. 

La  magistrature  veut  bien  aussi  ne  pas  oublier  que  nous  n'avong 
quitte  ses  ranes  que  dans  le  but  de  donner  ^  la  lot  une  plus  juste  et 
surtout  une  phis  salutaire  application.  Noun  trouvons  en  elle  un 
puissant  auxiliaire  ainsi  que  nous  venons  de  le  constater. 

Nous  avons  ouvert  un  re^istre  depuis  la  fondatton  de  la  Colonie, 
ou  les  noms  de  tous  les  visiteurs  sont  insorits  avec  Tannotation  det 
offres  de  services  qui  nous  ont  6te  addressees. 

On  faite  le  releve  de  ce  registre  par  dcpartement,  et  nous  1«  con- 
sultons  toutes  les  fois  que  nous  avons  un  enfant  i  placer. 

Nous  nous  sommes  permis  de  vous  donner  tous  ces  details,  afin  de 
vous  convaincre  de  la  sincerite  de  nos  assertions,  quand  nous  vous 
parlions  de  I'empressement  que  nous  trouvions  de  toutes  parts  a  voiu 
veoir  en  aide. 

Si  nous  recontrons  en  France  les  plus  vives  sympathies,  votre 
ceuvre  n'inspire  pas  moins  d*interet  a  Tetranger. 

Jl  est  question,  en  ce  moment,  de  rendre  une  loi  en  Angleterre  sur 
les  jeunes  detenus,  et  les  publicistes  qui  s'occupent  le  plus  speciale- 
ment  d*en  preparer  les  elements,  entre  i^utres  lord  Brougham  qui 
nous  a  honore  tout  recemment  de  sa  visite,*  ont  bien  voulu  nous 

*  Nous  ne  saurons  d^peindre  Timpression  qu'a  produitc  le  scjour 
du  noble  Lord  A  la  Colonic  qui  a  compris  tcutes  les  obligations  que 
lui  imposait  une  demarche  aussi  bienveillante  de  la  part  d*un  aussi 
illustre  personnage. 

Lord  Brougham  a  bien  voulu  entrer  dans  les  plus  simples  details 
et  a  daigne  prendre  place  a  la  table  des  agents  de  la  Colonie  et  s'en- 
tretenir  avec  eux  de  la  nature  de  leurs  difTerents  emplois.  Tout  le 
monde  a  senti  le  prix  d'une  telle  deference.  Nous  n'oublierons 
jamais  Tcmotion  qu  il  a  eprouve  lorsqu'il  a  enteodu  notre  musique 
militairc  executer  le  God  save  (he  Queen  et  en  voyant  le  drapeau 
anglais  hisse  au  mat  de  notre  navire  a  cote  du  pavilion  fran^ais. 
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demander  de  nombreux  documents  sur  le  syat^me  sutvi  k  Mettra^r  • 
nous  nous  sommes  empresse  de  satisfaire  a  ces  deinandes  avec  le  plus 
grand  z§le.  Dans  ce  beau  domaine  de  la  charite,  nous  ne  faisons 
qu'un  peuple,  sana  douaoe,  sans  frontiere,  sans  distinction  d'origine. 

Mais  ii  ne  suffit  pas>  Messieurs,  que  Ton  puisse  trouver  k  Mettray 
d^utiles  renseignements,  vous  devez  desirer  encore  que  parmi  voji 
agents  il  en  sorte  un  certain  nombre  qui  aillent  porter  au  loin  le 
fruit  de  leurs  Studes  et  de  leur  experience : 

Nous  osons  done  esperer  que  vous  approuvez  le  sacrifice  auquel 
nous  avons  consent!,  non  sans  un  vif  regret,  en  nous  separant  d'un 
de  nos  plus  anciens  chef  de  famille,  M.  Leteur.*  Voici  dans  quelles 
circonstances : 

M.  Fournet  a  fond^  sur  sa  propriete,  par  suite  d'un  traite  passe 
avec  les  hospices  de  Paris,  une  colonic  d'orphelins  et  d'enfanta  trou- 
ves  k  Montagny,  pres  Chalons-sur.Saone.  II  a  etefrappe,  en  6tu- 
diant  notre  administration,  des  excellentes  manieres  de  nos  agents  et 
des  bons  sentiments  qui  les  aniroent,  et  il  m'a  demande  s'il  ne  serait 
pas  possible  de  nous  separer  de  Tun  d'eux  pour  le  seconder  dans  sa 
recente  entreprise ;  nous  avons  cm  devoir  acquiescer  a  sa  demande, 
et  nous  sommes  alle  nous-meme,  tout  r^cemment,  installer  M.  Leteur 
dans  ses  nouvelles  fonctions  de  sous-directeur  de  la  Colonie  de  Mon* 
tagny.  Puisse  ce  rameau,  dStaohc  en  quelque  sorte  de  la  tige  de 
Mettray,  pousser  de  profondes  racines  et  porter  de  bons  fruits ! 

Nous  somme  tout  naturellcment  amene.  Messieurs,  en  payant  k 
M.  Leteur  le  juste  tribut  d'eloges  qui  lui  est  du  pour  ses  bons  et 
loyaux  services,  a  vous  parler  des  agents  qui  nous  restent,  et  au  milieu 
desquels  notre  existence  se  passe  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  douce,  et 
pour  ainsi  dire,  en  famille. 

Laperte  de  M.  de  Cour  tellies,  que  le  temps  semble  grandir  en 
lyoutant  a  Tisolement  qu'elle  nous  cause,  nous  a  force  d'etendre  les 
attributions  des  employes  places  sous  nos  ordres,  aiin  de  suppleer, 
autant  que  possible,  a  une  si  puissante  et  si  douce  collaboration. 

Ainsi  M.  Blancbard«  qui  avait  le  titre  de  greffier  en  chef,  est 
charge  de  diriger  la  Colonic  en  mon  absence,  et  il  me  supplee  de 
roaniere  a  ne  laisser  aucun  sujet  de  preoccupation.     Nous  ne  pou- 

Lord  Brougham  n*a  pas  voulu  quitter  retablis&ement  sans  y  laisser 
une  preuve  de  sa  genereuse  sympathie,  et  nons  esperons  pouvoir  con- 
struire  une  maison  qui  portera  au  frontispice  (d  Texemple  des,maisons 
construites  aux  frais  de  nos  departments)  ces  mots :  fonder  par 
Ii'anqleterre. 

Au  moment  ou  nous  Scrivons  ces  lignes,  nous  venons  de  recevoir 
la  visite  de  M.  le  marqnis  et  de  M™  la  marquise  de  Londonderry 
qui  sous  tous  les  rapports  n*ont  pas  montre  de  moins  vives  sympa- 
thies que  leur  illustre  coropatriote. 

•  M.  Leteur  est  parent  de  M.  Leclerc,  savant  economiste,  le  pre- 
mier de  nos  fondateurs,  dont  nous  ne  saurions  trop  deplorer  la  perte. 
Heureux,  si,  en  etant  utile  a  un  des  si  ens,  nous  pouvons  prouver  a  la 
famille  de  cet  homme  de  bien  jusqu'a  quel  point  la  memoire  de  son 
auteur  nous  est  ch^re. 
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vons  rien  dire  qui  lui  soit  plus  favorable.     Nous  lui  avoas  donne  le 
titre  d'lospecteur. 

L*extension  qu'a  prise  la  Colonie,  raugmeDtation  des  iraleurs  qu'elW 
poss^de  donnent  a  noire  comptabilit^  une  nouvelle  importance,  et 
nous  a  conduit  k  nornmer  M.  Mahoudeau  Chef  de  la  comptabilite, 
comma  une  juste  recompense  de  la  capacite  dont  il  fait  preuve,  et 
que  votre  commission  des  finances  salt  si  bien  appr^cier. 

Puisque  nous  vous  avons  parle  du  service  de  notre  comptabilite, 
nous  croyuns  devoir  vous  sienaler  Tutile  concours  que  M.  Mahoa- 
dean  a  trouve  de  la  part  de  Al.  Amoux,  le  plus  ancien  de  tous  nos 
agents,  aujourd'hui  employe  comme  caissier. 

£nfin,  par  suite  de  la  nomination  de  M  Blanchard,  le  poste  de 
ffrefiier  se  trouvant  vacant,  nous  Tavocs  tout  naturellement  confie  a 
M.  Cordier  qui,  en  quality  de  greffier  adjoint,  nous  avait  offert  toutes 
garanties  pour  ces  nouvelles  functions,  il  est  en  outre  charge  de  Ten- 
seignement  de  la  musique  vocale  &  nos  colons  d'apres  la  methcde 
Wnhera  ;  on  ne  saurut  non  plus  trop  louer  son  zMe  a  cet  egard. 

II  est,  Messieurs,  des  valeurs  d'intelligence  et  de  co^ur  qui  ne  se 
remplacent  jamais,  je  suis  cep<2ndant  heureux  de  proclamer  bienhaut 
que  j'ai  trouve  chez  tous  nos  agents  un  redoublement  de  z^le  qu*oo 
ne  saurait  trop  louer  ;  ils  se  sont  efForcSs,  chacun  dans  la  sphere  de 
ses  attributions,  de  prouver  qu'ils  etaient  dignes  de  raffecciou  de 
celui  qu*ils  ont  perdu,  en  cherchant  a  ne  pas  laisser  d^hoir  Tosuvre 
fondle  par  leur  bienfaiteur,  par  leur  pere.  Aussi  depuis  la  mort  de 
M.  de  Courteilles  nous  ne  nous  sommes  pas  vus  dans  la  necessite  de 
nous  separer  d'un  seul  d*entr*eux,  et  pourtant  la  discipline  de  Met- 
tray  nous  impose  le  devoir  d'user  d*une  certaine  rigueur. 

Nous  vous  avons  parte,  Messieurs,  de  I'utile  cooperation  que  nous 
avons  trouv^e  dans  nos  agents* 

Mais  en  constatant  ces  heureux  resultats,  nous  sommes  amene 
naturellement  k  remonter  des  effets  aux  causes,  c'est-a-dtre  k  vous 
parler  de  cette  oeuvre  que  vous  avez  fondle  m^zne  avant  la  Colonie, 
sachant  bien  qu'en  France  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  id^s  qui  manquent, 
mais  bien  les  hommes  capubles  .d*en  faire  une  saine  application. 
Vous  avez  dejk  nomm6  notre  I:,cole  Preparatoire.  Nous  nous  som- 
mes montre  plus  sev^rcs  que  jamais  dans  Tadmission  de  nos  ei^ves, 
aussi  devons-nous  dire  que  la  conduite  de  tous  est  exemplaire.  C*est 
avec  bonheur  que  nous  voyons  les  traditions  de  Mettray,  confines  ft 
ces  jeunes  ames  profondement  chretiennes,  qui  sauront,  lorsque  no$ 
forces  trahiront  notre  z^Ie,  continucr  Toeavre  de  Mettray.* 

Chaque  gl^ve,  au  moment  de  la  clasne,  seconde  de  son  mieux  Tin- 
stituteur,  dans  la  tache  si  ingrate  d'instruire  des  eufants,  dont  la  pin- 
part  ne  sont  arrived  chez  nous  que  par  suite  de  leur  antipathic  pour 
recole,  qu'ils  ont  dej»erte  afiu  de  se  livrer  au  vagabondage. 

Vons  comprendrez,  dds  lors,  jusqu'&  quel  point  leur  premidre 
education  a  ete  negligee,  et  qui  ne  saite  combien  intelligence  est 

*  Vingt  de  nos  el^ves,  h  leur  sortie  de  la  Colonie,  sont  entres  dans 
I'enseigneiuent  public,  lis  ont  appris  chez  nous,  non-seulement  a  in- 
struire  les  hommes,  maib  I'art  plus  difficile  de  leur  inspirer  I'amour  du 
bien. 
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rebelle  une  foU  le  temps  de  la  jeunesse  ^coule  sans  qa'elle  ait  etc 
cultiv^e.  Cependaut  le  releve  suivant,  qui  constate  le  degr§  d'in- 
struction  de  nos  colons,  est  satisfaiaant  et  t^moigne  du  zh\e  de  M. 
Quesnel,  notre  institeur. 

Les  re  ultats  ne  sont  pas  moins  satisfaisants  sous  le  rapport  de 
rinstructioQ  primaire. 

Sur  1679  colons  re9U8  k  Mettray  depuis  s  fondation  jusqu*au  !•' 
Janvier  J854 : 

1,065 — sont  arrives  completeinent  illetrSs. 
848 — avaient  un  commencement  de  lecture. 
183 — savaient  lire. 

83 — savaient  lire  et  eerire. 
Au  31  decerabre  1853,  sur  571  colons  presents: 
419 — savaient  lire. 
102 — avaient  un  commencement  de  lecture. 

14 — commen9aient  a  epeler. 

36 — ^taient  comp|etement  illetres. 
209 — savaient  lire  et  eerire. 
118 — ecrivaient  en  gros. 

19 — ecrivaient  sur  des  ardoises. 

Presque  tous  le,  colons  liberes,  k  tres-peu  d'exceptions  pr^s,  sont 
sortis  sachant  lire,  eerire  et  compter. 

La  musique  vocale  d*apr^s  la  m^thode  Wilhelm  leur  est  enseignSe 
k  tous,  et  nous  avons  cru  devoir  faire  profiter  de  I'enseignement  de 
la  musique  instrumentale  et  du  plain-chant,  ceux  dont  les  dispositions 
et  la  bonne  conduite  nous  ont  permis  de  leur  accorder  cette  faveur  a 
titre  de  recompense. 

Quelques  notions  de  de.«sin  lineaire  sont  aussi  donnees  aux  colons 
qui  apprennent  les  professions  de  menuisiers,  charrons  et  peintres. 

Si  les  facultes  intellectuelles  de  nos  enfants  laissent  a  desirer,  le 
physique  de  notre  population  est  loin  aussi  d'avoir  suivi  le  developpe- 
ment  ordinaire.  11  n'y  n  pas  de  visiteurs  qui  ne  soient  surpris,  toutes 
les  fois  qu*ils  nous  inter  regent  sur  I'age  de  nos  enfants,  de  la  petitesse 
de  leur  taille.  Ces  demiers  sont  pour  la  plupart,  en  arrivant  chez 
nous,  d'une  nature  soufFreteuse ;  et  c'est  surtout  a  Tegard  des  nou- 
▼eaux  venus  que  la  maladie  sevit  avec  plus  d'intensite,  ce  qui  nous 
donne  un  grand  nombre  de  journees  d'infirmerie.  Au  surplus,  nous 
aurions  tort  de  nous  plaindre  de  T^tat  sanitaire  de  nos  colons ;  car, 
bien  que  nous  ayons  augment^  en  nombre,  la  mortalite  a  encore  ete 
plus  faible  que  lorsque  nous  avions  une  population  moins  considerable. 
Sur  584  enfants  presents,  nous  ne  comptons  que  trois  d^c^s  depuis 
un  an,  c'est<adire  un  sur  160.  La  mortalit§  de  la  ville  de  Tours  a 
donne  dans  le  meme  periode  3  pour  cent. 

Deux  medecins  sont  charges  du  service  de  notre  etablissement ; 
ce  sont :  MM.  les  docteurs  Anglada  et  Allain-Dupr^,  medecin  en 
chef  k  rhopital  de  Tours ;  il  est  impossible  de  faire  preuve  de  plus 
de  z^le,  et  d'un  z^le  plus  §claire. 

II  risulte  de  Tint^ressant  rapport  de  ces  Messieurs,  que  nous  joig- 
noDs  aux  pieces  justificatives  depos^es  dans  yos  archives,  que  si  les 
travaux  des  champs  opdrent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  des  miracles   sur  les 
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enfauts  scrofuleax,  il  hMt  reconnaUre  cependaot  que  ce  genre  d'oc^a- 
pation  engendre  certaines  maladies,  aaxquelles  sont  beaaconp  moms 
exposes  les  oavriers  qui  travaillent  dans  les  ateliers  sedentaires. 

Nos  enfants,  que  nous  regardons  eomme  nn  deroir  de  faire 
travailler  meme  par  les  temps  les  plus  rigonreux,  afin  quails  puissent, 
plus  tard,  supporter  enereiquement  la  vie  de  labeur  qui  leur  est 
reserv^e,  ne  possedant  pas  d'autre  fortune  que  leurs  bras  ont  sourent 
a  8ouf¥rir  des  variations  atmospheriques. 

A  Dieu  ne  plaise  que  cette  observation  seeondaire  nous  porte  a 
contester  les  bons  resultats  que  nous  obtenons,  tant  sous  le  rapport 
moral  que  sous  le  rapport  physique,  a  Taide  de  Tagriculture.  Les 
produits  obtenus  par  elle,  cette  annee,  sont  aussi  des  pins  satisfaisants, 
et  font  le  plus  grand  honneur  a  M.  Minangoin,  si  bien  seconde  par 
les  agents  places  sous  ses  ordres.  Du  reste,  nous  crojons  devoir  nous 
abstenir  d*entrer  dans  aucune  explication  a  cet  egard.  M.  le  comte 
de  Gasparin,  notre  digne  president,  qui,  des  Torigine,  a  bien  vonla 
prendre  la  haute  direction  de  notre  agriculture,  a  consenti,  cette 
annee  comrae  les  pr6c§dentes,  a  vous  faire  part  du  resultat  des  obser- 
vations  qu*il  a  consignees  sur  place,  pendant  les  instauts  qull  a 
bien  volu  nous  consacrer. 

Ce  travail,  en  constatant  les  progret  toujours  croissants  de  notre 
i^iculture,  peut  etre  considSre  comme  un  document  de  la  plus  haute 
importance  pour  les  agronomes  ;  il  temoigne  de  I'interet  que  M.  le 
comte  de  Gasparin  ne  cesse  de  porter  k  Mettray  ;  il  est  des  noms  qai 
valent  tout  un  eloge  pour  les  institutions  auxquelles  ils  se  rattachent. 
Ainsi  s'explique  la  confiance  que  Mettray  a  su  inspirer  ! 

D'un  autre  cote,  votre  comite  de  finances,  dont  le  z^le  est  en  quelque 
sorte  permanent,  car  nous  ne  cessons  de  faire  appel  II  ses  lumieres, 
controle,  avec  le  plus  g^and  soin,  les  depenses  qu'il  a  cru  devoir 
autoriser :  malgre  la  prudence  qui  preside  a  toutes  ses  decisions,  il 
n'a  pas  hesite  a  consentir  a  l*acquisition  d'une  assez  vaste  etendne  de 
terrain  qui  environne  la  Golonie.  On  nous  a  souvent  reproche  de  nous 
etre  etablis  sur  un  sol  qui  ne  nous  appartenait  pas,  et  d'avoir  toumer 
au  profit  des  etrangers  les  ameliorations  apportes  par  la  bonne 
culture  de  nos  terres,  ameliorations  dont  nous  eussionspuprofiter 
nous-memes. 

Mais  il  fallait  d*abord  songer  k  griger  les  constructions  qui  etaient 
indispensables  pour  loger  notre  nombreuse  population  et  assurer  tous 
les  services,  dans  de  bonnes  conditions  de  duree. 

Mettray  se  recommande  done  plus  que  jamais  h  la  bienfaisance  de 
nos  concitoyens»  car,  de  jour  en  jour,  cette  institution  semble  of&ir 
plus  de  garanties.  Beconnu  par  le  Conseil  d*Etat  comme  etablisse- 
ment  d*utilite  publique,  on  est  assurS  que  toutes  les  liberalites  dont  il 

f)eut  etre  Tobjet  auront  une  destination  qui  profitera  au  pays.  Les 
egs  faits  en  sa  faveur,  et  tout  le  releve  so  trouve  a  la  suite  de  la 
liste  des  fondateurs,  prouvent  la  confiance  que  cette  institution 
inspire  *    Malheureusement    ces  liberalites    sont  tres-insuffisautes 


*  Conseils  g^n^raux  se  sont  deja  faits  fondateurs  de  Mettray.  Tout 
doit  nous  faire  esp^er  que  bientot  nous  pourrons  nous  prevaloir  de 
Tassentiment  des  86  departments,  c'est-a-dire  de  la  France  entiere. 
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pour  faire  face  aux  oMigations  que  nous  avons  k  acquitter.  Soyons 
confiants  dans  la  Providence  qui  n*a  cesse  de  benir  notre  oeuvre  !* 

Ohaque  ann^e,  Messieurs,  voit  s'augmenter  en  France  le  nombre 
des  colonies  a^icoles ;  c'est  une  preuve  de  plus  que  lorsqu'une  question 
d'interet  general  repond  aux  besoins  les  plus  urgents  de  notre 
epoque,  Topinion  publique  pent  bien  la  discuter  k  ses  debuts,  meme 
la  contester  ;  mais  lorsque  du  domaine  des  idees  elle  passe  dans  ceiui 
des  faits,  et  qu*elle  donne  tout  ce  qu*on  pouvait  en  attendre,  alors  on 
la  voit  se  reproduire  de  toutes  parts  et  exciter  les  plus  vives 
sympathies. 

II  est  des  systemes  qui  ne  realisent  rien,  mais  c'est  parce  qu'ils  im- 
aginent  Timpossiblc.  Mettray  a  pose  la  limite,  le  point  de  depart  entre 
leprogres  et  Tutopie,  c'est  pourquoi  Mettray  a  rencontre  des 
imitateurs. 

Esperons,  Messieurs,  qu'il  trouvera  des  soutiens.  Jamais  nous  n*en 
avons  eu  plus  besoin. 

Au  moment  du  rencherissement  des  subsistances,  au  lieu  de  chercher 
a  diminuer  le  nombre  de  vos  enfants,  vous  avez  consenti  a  Taugmenter  ; 
ce  n'est  pas  lorsque  la  mis^re  sevit  de  toutes  parts,  que  les  institutions 
de  la  nature  dela  votrc  doivent  fermer  leurs  portes.  En  agissant  ainsi 
vous  avez  acquis  de  nouveaux  droits  a  la  bienveillance  du  gouverne- 
ment  et  le  pays  vous  tiendra  compte  de  la  confiance  que  vous  avez  eue 
en  lui,  du  secours,  disons-le,  que  vous  lui  avez  pr^ce.  Nous  demandons, 
pour  des  resultats  accomplis,  des  dons  qu'on  acorde  souvent  a  de 
simples  promesses,  k  de  lointains  esperauces. 

Mettray  prend  un  developpement  immense  ;  votre  patronage  s'etend 
de  jour  en  jour  sur  une  famille  plus  nombreuse ;  que  les  largesses  de 
nos  bienfaiteurs  augmentent  en  proportion  de  nos  sacrifices,  des  ob- 
ligations que  vous  avez  contractees. 

Nous  faisons  appel  aux  kmes  vraiment  cbretiennes ;  nous  serons 
ecoutes. 

Qui  fait  le  bien  prete  a  Dieu. 

DEMETZ, 

ConselUer  lionoraire  k  la  Cour  Imp^rlale  de  Paris,  Membre 
dn  ConscU  Q6n6nl  de  Seine-ct-Oise. 


*  Madame  Lestrade  a  consacre  une  somme  de  4,000  fr.  pour  faire 
construire  une  maison  sur  le  fronton  de  laquelle  on  lit  iMaison  de 
M,  Lestrade,  fondation  de  sa  veuve.  Cette  dame  a  compris  que  la 
meilleure  maniere  d'honorer  la  roemoire  de  celui  dont  elle  deplore  la 
perte  §tait  de  I'associer  encore  apr^s  sa  mort  a  ses  sentiments 
genSreux. 
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coDTicted,  in  addition  to  the  Sentence  then  and  there  paned  m  a 
Panishment  for  his  Offence,  to  direct  snch  Offender  to  be  sent,  at 
the  Expiration  of  his  Sentence,  to  some  One  of  the  aforesaid  Bdbr- 
roatory  Schools  to  be  named  in  such  Direction,  the  Directors  or 
Managers  of  which  shall  be  wiUing  to  reoe}re  him,  and  to  be  there 
detained  for  a  Period  not  less  than  Two  Tears  and  not  exceeding 
Five  Years,  and  such  Offender  shall  be  liable  to  be  detained  pnrsiunt 
to  such  Direction :  Provided  alwajs  that  no  Offender  shall  he  direct- 
ed  to  be  so  sent  and  detained  as  aforesaid  unless  the  Sentence  passed 
as  a  punishment  for  his  Offence,  at  the  Expiration  of  which  he  is 
directed  to  be  so  sent  and  d^tm^d,  shall  be  one  of  Iqiprisonment  for 
Fourteen  Days  at  the  least ;  provided  also,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  may  at  any  Time  order  any  sudi 
Offender  to  be  discharged  from  any  6«ch  SciiooL 
Power  to  III.     It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 

T^^^^       Treasury,    upon  the   Bepresentation  of  One    of   Her    Majes^'s 
Cost  of  Main-  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  defray,  out  of  any  Funds  which 
^ance  at     ghall  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  that  Purpose,  either  the  whole 
geformar.       q^^^  ^^  ^j^^   ^^^  ^^^  Maintenance  of  any  Juvenile  Offender  so 
detained  in  any  Beformatory  School  as  aforesaid,  at  sacb  Bats 
per  Head  as  shall  be  determined  by  them,  or  such  Portion  pf  such 
uost  as  shall  not  have  been  recovered  from  the  Parents  or  Step- 
parents of  such    Child,  as  herein-after  provided,  or  such  other 
Portion  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State. 

Abseondijig       ^^'    ^^^  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  some  Provisions  should 

or  •cfrvetory  be  made  for  the  Punishment  of  any  Juvenile  Offender,  so  directed 

Reformatory  ^^  ^  detained  as  aforesaid  in  such  Beformatory  School,  who   shal) 

School,  howto  Abscond  therefVom,  or  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  abide  by  and 

iM  puniahe<L  conform  to  the  BuJes  thereof :    Be  it  enacted.  That  it  shaO  and 

may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  Scotland, 

for  any  Sheriff  or  Magistrate   of  a  Burgfa,   or  Police  Maunbstrate, 

acting  in  and  for  the  Countr,  City,  Bordugh,  Biding,   or   Division 

wherein  the  said  Offender  shall  actually  be  at  the  Tune  he  shall  so 

abscond,  or  neglect  or  refuse  as  aforesaid,  upon  the  Proof  thereof 

made  before  him  upon  the  Oath  of  Qne    credible   Witness,   hj 

Warrant  under  his  Hand  and  Seal,  or  in  Scotland  under  his  HancC 

to  commit  the  Party  so  offending  for  every  such   Offence  to  any 

Gaol  or  House  of  Correction  for  the  said  County,  City,  Boroup^h, 

Biding,  or  Division,  with  or  without  Hard  Labour^  for  any  Period 

not  exceeding  Three  Calendar  Months. 

Cost  of  Main-      ^-     The  Court  by  which  any  Juvenile  Offender  is  ordered  to  be 
toaaaceto  be  detained  as  aforesaid  under  this  Act  sh^ll  eharge  the  Parent  or 
J^^^^J%QQj  Step*parent  of  sueh  Offender,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  bear  the  same, 
Parent\  Ac  with  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  ShilKngs  per   week  towards  the 
Maintenance  and  Support  of  each  Juvenile  Offender  while  remain- 
ing in  such  Beformatory  School,  such  Fayment  to  be  in  relief  of 
the  Charges  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  all  Cases  where  the 
Treasury  shall  have  deirayea  or  undertaken  to  defray  the  whole  or 
any  Portion  of  the  Maintenapoe  of  such  O^nder,  and  in  all  other 
Cases  such  Payment  to  be  made  to  the  Directors  or  Misnagers  of 
such  Beformatory  School. 
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VI.  For  the  better  compelling  the  Parent  or  Step-parent,  as  the  Case  ^  ^^^' 
may  be,  to  snpport  and    maintain  wholly  or  partly   every    such  ©"fte^^** 
Juvenile  Offender  while  in  such  Reformatory  School,  the  provisions  parent  to 
contained   in  the  Act  passed  in  the  Forty-third  Year  of  the  Reign  JeX^Off^- 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled   An  Act  for  the  Belief  of  the   Poor,  ders  while 
for  compelling  the  Parent  of  every  poor  Person,  being  of  sufficient  j^J^jlj^A  *° 
Ability,   at  their  own   Charges  to  relieve   and  maintain  such  poor  school.     ^ 
Person,  and  also  the  provisions  in  the  like  Behalf  contained  in  an 

Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
Third,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  fur  the  ReUefoJ  the 
Poor,  and  in  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King 
William  the  Fourth,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Amendment  and 
better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor  in  England 
and  Wales^  shall  be  respectively  held  and  deemed  and  the  same 
respectively  are  hereby '  directed  to  be  applicable,  within  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  to  the  compelling  the  Parent  or  Step-parent 
respectively  of  every  such  Juvenile  Offender  to  maintain  or 
Support  him,  either  wholly  or  partly,  while  remaining  in  such  Re- 
formatory School,  and  for  the  Recovery  of  the  weekly  Payment  so 
charged  upon  such  Parent  or  Step-parent  ;  and  io  Scotland  such 
Payment  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  or  of  the  Treasurer  of  such  Reformatory  School 
in  the  Sheriffs*  Small  Debt  Court,  and  the  Provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Years  of  Her  Majesty,  intituled  An 
Act  for  the  Amendment  and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor   in    Scotland,   for    the   Punish-  * 

ment  of  Parents  deserting  their  Children,  or  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  maintain  them,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  and  are  hereby  directed 
to  be  applicable  to  the  Case  of  Parents  or  Step-parents  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  pay  the  Amount  so  charged  upon  such  Parent  or  Step- 
parent as  aforesaid. 

VII.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful   for  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  Juvenile  Of- 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  if  he  shall  think  fit  to  do  so,  to  ^o"roraovTd^ 
remove  any  such  Youthful   Offender  from  one  Reformatory  School  from  one  Re- 
to another:  Provided  always,  that  such  Removal  shall  not  increase  ^onnatory 
the  Period  for  which  such  Offender   was  sentenced  to  remain  in  a  inoSher^ 
Reformatory  School. 

VI II.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Ireland.  apply  to  Ire- 

land 


^y  THE  lEISH  QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Adderley  will  explain  his  viewi  np. 
on  this  Bill ;  they  are  the  views  of  every  friend  of  the  Beformatorj 
School  Movement. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  ADVERTISER. 

Su,— As  yon  have  yonrself  taken  so  enlightened  an  Interest  In  the  treatment  of  crtmfiul 
children,  and  their  remoral  oat  of  prisons  into  schools,  where  they  might  be  better  tialae^, 
and  as  tlie  sessions  of  oar  county  hare  taken  a  lead  in  urging  on  the  Legulatare  to  foUov 
the  successful  example  of  other  countries  in  this  respect,  I  trust  yon  will  allow  me  oae 
word  on  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Bill,  which  has  at  last  become  law. 

The  deputation  to  Lord  Palmerston,  which  was  the  result  of  the  renewed  crafereaee  on 
this  subject  in  Birmingham,  drew  flrom  his  lordship  a  promise  that  the  Govemmeat  would 
carry  tlirough  a  measure  this  year.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  mcarare  ssked 
for  had  no  cliance  of  success. 

I  therefore  took  upon  myself  to  submit  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  smaller  bill,  aathorisfof 
Government  to  make  use  of  voluntarily-established  reformatories,  and  magistrates  sad 
Judges  to  commit  children,  after  fourteen  days*  imprisonment,  to  further  detention  la 
them,  charging  their  cost,  in  the  first  instance  on  their  parents,  and,  in  sopplament,  oa 
the  Treasury. 

Such  is  the  bin  which,  after  no  smaU  trouble,  has  been  carried  thrcragb  Partiameat,  botk 
for  England,  and,  nuUtUis  tnutandit,  for  Scotland  also. 

I  confess  I  should  be  ashamed  of  its  parentage,  but  for  the  imposaibUity  of  earryinc  t 
better  measure,  and  the  paramount  Importance  of  taking  a  first  step  without  fortEer 
delay. 

The  French  have  proved  the  successftil  issue  of  the  true  principle,  namely,  that  when 
criminals  of  tender  years  are  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice,  there  should  be  aOored 
a  discrimination  to  the  Judge  between  the  acts  which  such  ehildreo  may  have  eommitted 
"sans  disccmement,"  fh>m  parental  negligence,  or  circumstances  of  mora]  destitution,  tad 
those  which  have  no  such  excuse.  The  former  are  by  them  treated  not  as  crimes,  bat  as 
proofs  of  want  of  proper  care  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  parent ;  and  schooling,  not 
ImprisoiiTnent,  is  applied  to  their  correction.  The  latter  are  treated  aa  crimes,  and  pan- 
Ished  accorilingly ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  panishments  aa  are  given  to  adoU  oimiii- 
als,  but  still  with  proper  punishments. 

This  Act  of  Parliament  consigns  all  criminal  children,  however  different  or  excslpatory 
the  circumstances  of  their  crimes,  to  prison,  for  a  minimum  term  of  14  days,  and  that 
term  was  reduced  with  difficulty  to  14  days  from  Lord  Palmeraton's  first  propontioo  cf 
60  days. 

My  only  consolation  is  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  Paxiiament  to  leave  the  snlj^eC  in 
so  anomalous  a  state ;  especially  as  the  country  are  fully  aware  of  the  right  principle,  asd 
anxious  to  adopt  it.  Further  legislation  must  follow  next  session,  and  meanwhile  exist- 
ing Institutions  may  be  usefully  brought  to  bear  in  the  way  of  experiment. 

Tlie  Inliiction  on  negligent  parents  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  reformatories,  of  cfall- 
dren  they  will  not  educate  at  home,  and  the  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  the  treasoiy 
that  the  national  purso  ^ould  supply  the  remainder  of  the  expense,  are  two  great  points 
to  have  gained. 

I  am,  dr,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  B.  ADDERLEY. 

Hams,  Aug.  8,  18M. 


In  eonnexion  with  this  Act  and  Letter,  we  think  it  well  to  insert 
here  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  Brougham,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  August,  1854,  and  which 
gave  occasion  for  that  powerful  speech  from  which  we  have  inserted 
an  extract : — 

*<  1.  That  the  increase  in  the  means  of  education  for  the  people  which 
had  begun  a  few  years  before  the  year  1818,  when  the  first  returns  were 
made,  and  had  proceeded  steadily  till  the  year  1838,  when  the  nex  re- 
turns were  made,  has  been  continued  since,  although  less  rapxdr  is 
regards  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  but  with  considerable^  |q 
provcment  both  in  the  constitution  of  the  additional  seminaries,  and 
the  quality  of  the  Instruction  given. 
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2.  That  the  returns  of  1818  give  as  tlie  nnmher  of  day  schools  of  all 
kinds  19,230,  attended  hy  674,883^  scholars ;  of  Sunday  schools,  5,483, 
and  Sunday  school  scholars,  425,533;  the  returns  of  1833,38,971  day 
schools,  and  1,278,947  scholars,  and  18,828  Sunday  schools,  and  1,548,890 
scholars;  the  returns  of  1851,  46,042  day  schools,  and  2,144,378  scho- 
lars, 23,514  Sunday  schools,  and  2,407,642  scholars. 

3.  That  the  population  having  increased  during  these  two  periods 
from  11,642,683  to  14,386.415  and  17,927,609«  the  proportion  of  the  day 
scholars  to  the  population  in  1818  was  1-17  25,  of  Sunday  scholars 
1-24*40;  in  1833  of  day  scholars  1-11*27,  of  Sunday  scholars  1-9  28; 
in  1851  of  day  scholars  1-8*36,  of  Sunday  scholars  1-7*45  ;  showing  a 
more  rapid  increase,  hut  more  especially  of  Sunday  scholars,  in  the  first 
period  than  in  the  second,  while  the  population  has  increased  more  ra- 
pidly during  the  second  period,  its  increase  heing  at  the  rate  of  180.000 
a  year  during  the  first  period,  and  197,000  a  year  during  the  second. 

4.  That  there  is  reason  to  helieve  that  the  returns  of  1818  are  less 
than  the  truth,  that  those  of  1833  have  considerahly  greater  omissions, 
and  that  those  of  1851  approach  much  nearer  the  truth,  from  whence  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  increase  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
was  greater  than  the  returns  show,  that  the  increase  during  the  last 
eighteen  years  was  less  than  the  returns  show,  and  that  the  increase 
proceeded  during  the  last  period  at  a  rate  more  diminished  than  the  re- 
turns show. 

5.  That  before  the  year  1833  the  increase  was  owing  to  the  actiye  ex- 
ertions  and  liberal  contributions  of  the  different  classes  of  the  community 
especially  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  whether  of  the  Established 
Church  or  of  the  dissenters,  the  clergy  of  both  Church  and  sects  bearing 
a  hirge  share  in  those  pious  and  useful  labours. 

6.  That  in  1833  the  plan  was  adopted  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  education  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  of  as- 
sisting by  grants  and  money  in  the  planting  of  schools,  but  so  as  to  fur- 
nish only  Uie  supplies  which  were  required  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  distribute  those  sums  through  Uie  two  school  societies,  the  national 
and  the  British  and  Foreign. 

7.  That  the  grants  of  money  have  since  been  largely  increased,  and 
that  in  1839  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  being  formed  to  superin- 
tend their  distribution,  for  increasing  the  number  of  schools,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  instruction  given,  it  has  further  applied  them  to  the 
employment  of  inspectors  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

8.  That  of  the  poorer  and  working  classes,  assumed  to  be  four-fifths 
of  the  population,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen  are  3,600,000,  and  at  the  least  require  day  schools  for  one  half,  as 
the  number  which  may  be  expected  to  attend  school,  regard  being  had 
to  the  employment  of  a  certain  proportion  in  such  labour  as  children  can 
undergo ;  and  that  consequently  schools  for  one-eighth  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  poor  are  the  least  that  can  be  considered  as  required  for 
the  education  of  those  dasses. 

9.  That  the  means  of  education  provided  are  still  deficient ;  because 
of  the  2,144,378  day  scholars  now  taught  at  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  not 
more  than  about  1 ,550,000  are  taught  at  public  day  schools,  the  remaining 
500,000  being  taught  at  private  schools,  and  being,  as  well  as  about 
50,000  of  those  taught  at  endowed  public  schools,  children  of  persons 
in  the  upper  and  middling  classes,  so  that  little  more  than  1,500,000  of 
the  day  scholars  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  or  of  persons  in  the  work- 
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ing  clAMet ;  and  tha«  there  are  onlj  schools  for  such  children  in  the 
proportion  of  1.9*6  of  the  numbers  of  the  classes  to  which  they  bdong 
instead  of  ^,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  dOO.OOO,  which  most  increase  Iqf 
20,000  yearly  4uscording  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  population. 

10.  That  this  deficiency  is  considerably  greater  in  the  large  towns 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  amounts  to  130,000 
in  ■  the  aggregate  of  the  towns  which  hare  abore  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  only  170,000  in  the  rest  of  the  country ;  the  schools  in  these  great 
towns  being  only  for  1-11*08  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  1-9*2  of  these  classes,  deducting  50,000  taught  at  endowed 
schools.. 

11.  'that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  teachers  ia  still  greater 
than  in  the  number  of  schoUurs,  inasmuch  aa  eight  of  the  largest  towns 
appear  to  have  public  day-schools  with  208  scholars  on  an  average,  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales  being  94  to  a  school ;  that  there  are 
assistant  and  pupil  teachers  in  many  of  these  schools,  and  paid  masters 
in  others ;  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  advantage  in  increasing  the 
number  of  teachers,  this  being  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  Sunday  schools, 
while  the  plan  formerly  adopted  in  the  new  schools  of  instructing  by 
monitors  among  the  scholars  themselves.  Is  now  properly  allowed  to 
&11  into  disuse. 

12.  That  the  education  given  at  the  greater  number  of  the  schools 
now  established  for  the  poorer  classes  of  people  is  of  a  kind  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  their  instruction,  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  read- 
ing,  writing  and  a  little  arithmetic ;  whereas,  at  no  greater  eicpense, 
and  in  the  same  time,  the  children  might  easily  be  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  thereby  trained 
to  sober  industrious  habits. 

13.  That  the  number  of  infants' schools  is  still  exceedingly  deficient, 
and  especially  in  those  great  towns  where  they  are  most  wanted  for  im- 
proving the  morals  of  the  people  and  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes. 

14.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  do  nothing  which  may  relax  the 
efforts  of  private  beneficence  in  forming  and  supporting  schools,  or 
which  may  discourage  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  from  contributing 
to  the  cost  of  educating  their  children,  it  is  incumbent  upon  {Muilament 
to  aid  in  providing  the  effectual  means  of  instruction  where  these  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained  for  the  people. 

15.  That  it  is  incumbent  on  parliament  to  encourage  in  like  manner 
the  establishment  of  infants'  schools,  esjiecially  in  larger  towns. 

16.  That  it  is  expedient  to  confer  upon  the  town  councils  of  incor- 
porated cities  and  boroughs  tlie  power  oflevyinga  rate  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools  under  the  authority  of  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  care  being  taken 
as  heretofore  that  the  aid  afforded  shall  only  be  given  in  cases  of  neces- 
aity,  and  so  as  to  help  and  encourage,  not  displace,  individual  exertions. 

17.  That  the  permission  to  begin  and  to  continue  the  levying  of  the 
rate  shall  in  every  case  depend  upon  the  schools  founded  or  aided  by 
such  rate  being  open  to  the  children  of  all  parents,  upon  religious  io. 
structioQ  being  given,  and  the  Scriptures  being  read  in  them,  but  not 
used  as  a  school  book,  and  upon  allowing  no  compulsion  either  as  to  the 
attendance  at  religious  instruction  or  at  divine  service  in  the  case  of 
children  whose  parents  object  thereto,  and  produce  certificates  of  their 
attending  other  places  of  worship . 
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18.  That  the  indifference  which  has  been  found  of  the  parents  in 
many  places  to  obtain  education  for  their  children,  and  a  reluctance  to 
forego  the  adrantages  of  their  labour  by  withdrawing  them  from  school, 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  their  parents,  and  this  can  best  be 
remoYed  by  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  readings  by  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanics*  institutions,  apprentices*  libraries,  and  reading  rooms 
and  by  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  knowledge. 

1 9*  That  in  towns  there  hare  been  established  upwards  of  1200  of  such 
institutions  and  reading  rooms,  with  above  100,000  members,  but  that 
by  fkr  the  greater  number  of  these  members  are  persons  in  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  a  very  small  proportion  only  belonging  to  the  working 
classes ;  but  it  has  been  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  Cumberland,  that  when  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institutions  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  working  men  themsdves,  a  rery 
great  proportion  of  the  attending  members  belong  to  that  class,  and.  both 
by  frequenting  the  rooms  and  taking  out  the  books  to  read,  show  their 
desire  of  profiting  by  the  institution. 

20.  That  in  erery  quarter,  but  more  especially  where  there  are  no 
reading-rooms  in  the  country  districts,  the  great  obstacle  to  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  among  the  people  has  been  the  newspaper  stamp, 
which  prevents  papers  containing  local  and  other  intelligence  from  being 
added  to  such  works  of  instruction  and  entertainment  as  might  at  a  low 
price  be  circulated  among  the  working  classes,  and  especially  among  ibe . 
country  people,  along  with  that  intelfigence. 

21.  That  the  funds  given  by  charitable  and  public  spirited  individuals 
and  bodies  corporate  for  promoting  education,  are  of  a  veiy  large  amount, 
probably  when  the  property  is  improved  and  the  abuses  in  its  manage- 
ment are  corrected,  not  less  than  half  a  million  a  year ;  and  that  it  is 
expedient  to  give  to  the  board  formed  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
of  1853  such  additional  powers  as  may  better  enable  them,  with  the  assent 
of  trustee  and  special  visitors  (if  any),  to  apply  portions  of  the  funds  now 
lying  useless  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  people." 
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To  see  a  great  citj  is  amongst  the  earliest  aspirations  of  our 
youth.  To  tread  that  pavement  of  gold^  to  sit  beneath  those  roofs 
of  crystal  so  cunningly  devised  by  the  weird  architect  we  erst  called 
nurse,  is  a  dream  we  all  have  cherished  ;  and  when  enlightenment 
comes  with  the  schoolmaster,  our  first  fancy  only  assumes  a  more 
substantial  shape.  Stone  and  mortar  take  the  place  of  glass—at 
least  they  were  wont  so  to  do,  till  Paxton  put  back  the  clock,  and 
realized  the  nursery  tale.  What  boy  has  not  heard  or  read  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  of  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  ?  Tears  roll  on, 
and  the  boy,  become  a  man,  is  content  to  pass  beneath  the  arch 
that  **  dominates"  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  to  tread  the  boulevards 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Paris.  The  mere  name 
wakens  up  associations  that  link  the  world  we  live  in  to  the  world 
of  long  ago.  ''  August  Athenae"  had  not  long  fallen  from  her  pre- 
eminence^ Jerusalem  was  still  the  home,  had  not  as  yet  become  the 
monument,  of  the  chosen  people,  Rome  had  not  seen  the  day  of  her 
greatest  prosperity,  when  Paris  existed,  then  the  miserable  hamlet 
of  a  rude  tribe,  now  the  capital  of  Europe.  London  is  the  chief 
city  of  England,  and  of  « something  more,"  but  Paris  is  cosmopoli- 
tan. It  possesses  a  more  widely  extended  interest,  and,  in  better 
times  especially, presents  vicissitudes  which  have  made  it  the  epitome 
of  human  history.  The  Huguenot  war,  the  L^e,  the  Fronde, 
Louis  le  Grand,  Voltaire,  the  Girondins,  Robespierre,  the  Direc- 
tory, Bonaparte,  Wellington,  the  Restoration,  the  barricades  of  '30, 
of  '48,  Napoleon  Trois — ^faith  even  to  fanaticism,  turbulence,  the 
power  and  splendor  of  a  royal  despotism,  disbelief,  liberty,  ven- 
geance, profusion  with  the  mask  of  patriotism,  victory,  invasion, 
the  old  tradition  for  a  place  of  refuge,  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  masses,  and  the  "ere  des  Oesars"  for  the  second  time  in  eighteen 
hundred  years.  London  has  no  experience  like  to  this.  Her  life  has 
long  been  one  of  monotonous  prosperity  and  civil  prescription ; 
Paris  has  tested,  suffered,  and  ei^joyed  all  things. 

Its  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  strange  romances  to  the  learned 

of  the  sixteenth  century.     According  to  those  ingenious  and  intrepid 

gentlemen,  ingenious  in  conjecture,  and  intrepid  in  its  publication,  a 

prince  named  Francus  an  emigre  from  the  sack  of  Troy,  escaped  to 

A 
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QsLul,  and  built  a  city,  which  he  named  Paris  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  the 
jeune  homme  charmant  whose  liaison  with  a  celebrated  beauty  of  his 
day  originated  the  ruin  of  a  great  Kingdom,  and  the  writing  of  a  great 
poem,  whose  author  did  not  live  long  enough  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  These  learned  men  of  the  six- 
teenth  century  established  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  genealogy  of 
the  Kings  who  succeeded  Frencus,  recounted  their  exploits,  traced 
the  institutions  which  were  cradled  by  one  monarch,  and  coffined  by 
another,  and  threatened  to  publish  the  secret  memoirs  of  more  than 
one  lady  of  quality  who  figured  at  the  court  of  the  Trojan  dynastr. 
They  by  no  means  forgot/VafM»«  in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  antobio. 
phies  "  of  the  period,"  and,  at  length,  acknowledged  him  to  have 
been  of  the  stock  of  Samothes,  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
"  Hence",  as  the  showman  says,  the  belief  that  the  rafters  of  the 
Tuileries  are  made  out  of  the  ribs  of  Noah's  ark.  But,  whateTer 
has  not  been  the  origin  of  our  city  of  Paris,  for  our  knowledge  of 
what  it  has  been  we  are  indebted  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
warrior  historian,  Julias  Gtesar.  The  ParisU  were  a  nation  of  fugi- 
tives from  their  primal  abodes,  who  obtained  permission  from  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul,  called  the  Senanes,  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  When  Caesar  entered  Gaul,  the  old  men  of  the 
Parisian  tribe  preserved  the  reoollection  of  the  settlement,  which 
took  place  fifty  years  before,  and  of  the  treaty  with  their  protectors- 
The  river  Seine  traversed  the  territory  which  had  been  granted 
them,  and,  dividing  in  its  course,  formed  five  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  was  chosen  by  the  emigrants  for  their  strong  place  in  times 
of  hostile  incursion.  It  was  called  Lutetia — ^it  is  now  the  C^,  the 
centre  of  modern  Paris,  containing  within  its  narrow  limits  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  great  hospi- 
tal of  Paris,  the  Hdtel  Dieu.* 

*  The  terse  eloquence  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  designation  has 
been  strangely  degraded  by  the  betise  I  here  record.  I  have  seen  a 
novel,  which  appeared  in  an  Irish  provincial  newspaper,  in  which 
the  author  informs  us  that  two  of  his  personages — a  bride  and  bride- 
groom, as  well  as  I  remember — "  arrived  at  Paris,  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  the  Hotel  Dieu"  This  genius  appears  to  have 
had  eccentric  ideas  on  the  subject  of  "  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn." 
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Of  ancient  Paris,  snch  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  dominatton» 
there  exist,  to  this  hour,  relics  of  absorbing  interest — the  ruins  of  a 
Palace,  which  was  most  probably  constructed  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  by  Oonstantius  Chlorus,  the  contemporary,  and  col- 
league in  the  empire,   of  Diocletian.       A    French    historian    of 
comparatively  modern  times,  having  asserted  that  it  Was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  the  ruins  have  since  improperly  borne  the 
name  of  the  latter,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  above 
named,  to  whom  its  construction  is  more  justly  attributed.     The 
misnomer  is  established  by  long  usage,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  learning  of  subsequent  authors  has  enlightened  the  subject,  the 
name  of  Palais  or  Thermes  de  Julian  (the  Palace  or  Baths  of  Julian) 
is  universally  given  to  the  ruins  of  the   Palace  of  Oonstantius 
Chlorus.     That  Julian  resided  there  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true. 
In  his  Misopogon,  which  he  wrote  at  Antioch,  he  makes  mention  of 
it ;  and  in  his  proclamation  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Athens,  refers  repeatedly  to  this  imperial  residence,  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  Helena,  and  further,  he  speaks  of  a  chamber  adjoining 
hers,  where  he  set  himself  to  reflect  upon  the  means  of  appeasing  a 
mutiny.      The  historian    Zozimus  informs   us  that  the  soldiery, 
dissatisfied  with  an  order  to  march  to   the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Julian,  who  then  resided  at  Paris.     He 
refused  the  proffered  dignity,  whereupon  they  attacked  the  palace, 
and  stormed  its  gates.    Ammianus  Marcellinus  narrates  the  affair  at 
greater  length,  and  mentions  the  subterranean  vaults  where  Julian 
took  refuge  from  his  military  friends,  who  seemed  bent  on  killing 
him  with  kindness.     Two  halls  of  this  palace,  communicating  with 
each  other,  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Thermes,    They  adjoin  the  Hotel  Cluny,  and  are  filled  with  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity,  amongst  the  rest,  several  altars  consecrated 
to  Jupiter,  which  were  discovered  in  the  begpnning  of  the   18th 
century,  in  digging  a  vault  under  the  choir  of  the  famous  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.     They  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  and 
Gallic   divinities,    and   their   inscriptions  have    been    decyphered. 
These  inscriptions,  unskilfully  executed,  discover  the  clumsy  correc- 
tions of  the  careless  artist,  who  was  obliged  to  supply  to  imperfect 
words  the  omitted  letters  by  carving  them  over  the  words  to  which 
they  properly  belonged,  in  order  to  make  sense  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Thus  these  relics  of  classic  antiquity  may  remind  us  of  a  country 
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the  mystery  of  Intrtain  for  Man  &  Hor.  Whilst  I  regarded 
these  ancient  altars,  whereon  figure  Tiberius  Caesar  Augustas,  Jnpiter 
Optumus  Maxsumus,  Castor  k  Pollux,  &c.,  my  thoughts  rererted 
to  that  distinguished  savant  and  litterateur,  M.  Pickwick,  and  his 
celebrated  antique.  The  altars  of  which  I  speak  were  erected  by 
the  heathen  piety  of  the  ''  watermen  of  Paris,"  a  fact  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  one  of  the  best  executed  of  the  inscriptions. 
The  Romans  were  famous  for  their  roads,  but  the  river  Seine  offered 
to  them  a  natural  high-way  for  the  transport  of  travellers,  soldiers, 
and  provisions  to  the  fortress  of  Paris,  of  which  they  notably  availed 
themselves.  A  fleet  of  boats  on  the  Seine  was  under  the  control  of 
a  Prefect,  and  when  the  ancient  rulers  of  Gaul  gave  place  to  the 
Franks,  a  corporation  of  watermen  long  existed  at  Paris,  varioosly 
entitled  Mercatores  aquae  Parisiaci,  Marchands  par  eau^  and  La 
confrerie  de»  marchands  de  Veau, 

Centuries  have  rolled  by  since  then,  and  we  now  reach  Paris  "  by 
water"  certainly,  but  by  water  turned  into  *'  steam."  Place  a» 
Stokers  I  Thrown  into  a  great  city  for  the  first  time,  we  feel  like  an 
unskilful  swimmer,  bewildered  by  the  plunge.  The  map  is  our 
refuge,  a  rope  we  seize  on,  for  stay  and  help^  till  the  floundering  is 

over.     We  have  found  the  Rue ,  in  the  map  ;  now  to  And  it 

in  the  flesh.  You  pass  your  Hotel  door,  and  you  are  in  the  street, 
your  head  confused  with  sea-sickness,  or  land-sickness,  or  something, 
with  custom-houses,  cab  fares,  eau  de  SeUz,  and  Emile  de  Girardin's 
last.  Apropos  of  Hotels,  I  do  not  mean  to  name  mine.  It  is 
thought  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  the  guide  books,  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  *'  respectable  accommodation,"  at  *«  moderate  chaiges.*' 

Besides,  our  friend  Bob  ,  told  me  to  go  there.     It  was  dusty 

in  the  dry  weather,  and  clammy  in  the  wet.  In  the  first  instance, 
you  felt  as  if  you  were  every  moment  about  to  be  blown  away  with 
the  dust,  which  the  draft  swept  in  and  out  at  the  open  window  ;  and 
in  the  second,  if  you  but  touched  the  bannisters,  the  bell  rope,  the 
walls,  you  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  fate  of  a  wafer,  doomed 
to  be  stuck  on  to  something,  and  *'  fixed  considerable.*'  There  were 
vagi'ant  smells,  impossible  to  be  traced  to  their  parish.  Doors 
creaky,  locks  which  wanted  to  be  coaxed,  emigrant  keys  which 
had  long  forgotten  the  locks  of  their  infancy.      A  small  bedroom 
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where  only  half  of  you  could  get  to  sleep  at  a  time  ;  a  small  towel 
which  only  wiped  one  side  of  your  face  ;  a  chest  of  drawers  within 
whose  hosqm  lurked  some  dreadful  secret,  for  it  objected  to  be 
opened,  or  otherwise   drawn   out  ;  and  Time  magnificent  on  the 
mantel-piece,  bending  gracefully  over  a  clock — a  French  clock — a 
real   French  clock — ^with  a  reclining  nymph   opposite  to  him,  as 
scantly  clad  and  bespangled  as  himself,  and  a  good  deal  more  brazen. 
I  did  not  stop  long  there,  I  soon  left  it  to  settle  down  en  pension  (in 
a  boarding-house.)    One  morning  at  breakfast  in  the  public  rooro^ 
an  elderly  English  couple  opposite  to  me  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  in. 
terested  in  something  which  was  going  on  behind  me.  I  turned  round 
"  to  see/'  and  through  a  window  of  the  salle,  which  looked  upon  the 
staircase,  perceived  that  the  housemaid  was  "  dusting"  the  stairs. 
**  Look  the-ah,  de-ah  !"  said  one  to  the  other,  •*  I  do  believe  they're 
actialiy  sweepin'  the  stai-ahs  !" — "  No>  no,'*  said  her  friend   with 
cynical  gravity,  '*  they  ain't— they  are  only  a  tryin'  to.**    Her  opinion 
may  have  been  sound  enough,  though  her  wit  was  no  greater  than 
one  would  look  for  in  a  Lady  of  Cockaigne.     I  have  told  you  of 
what  kind  the  accommodation  was  ;  the  bill  was  a  little  more  than 
**  moderate."    And  here  I  may  make  an  observation,  which,   how- 
ever it  may  admit  of  exceptions,  is  applicable  in  general  to  an  extent 
more  considerable  than  desirable.      The  comforts  and   luxuries   of 
ordinary  Parisian  life,  the  menage  of  the  middle  class  in  the  capital  of 
France,  are  on  a  far  more  modest  scale,  to  use  a  mild  expression, 
than  with  individuals  of  the  same  class  with  us,  at  London,  and 
Dublin,  and  even  in  our  provincial  towns.     In  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  way  of  life  is  so  minuately  graduated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  beginnings  of  comfort,  and  the  finality  of  luxury.      Class  is 
dovetailed  with  clas5,  and  the  prosperous  shop*keeper  presses  on  the 
heels  of  the  landed  gentleman.     Our  bourgeoine  has  a  thousand 
wants,  has  sometimes  even  its  caprices,  and  finds  the  means  to  gratify 
them,  in  part  at  least.     The  chasm  in  our  social  structure  is  between 
the  middle  class,  and  the  *'  lower"  class,  the  masses  that  live  by 
manual  labor  merely,  and  whose  very  hard-work  they  do  not  direct 
themselves,  but  is  <*cut  out"  for  them.  Here  in  France,  the  broad  line 
of  demarcation  is  between  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  government 
functionaries  on  one  side,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  masses  on  the 
other.     The  ouvrier  in  France  has  a  better  position  in  the  main 
than  his  English  brother  ;  he  has  many  of  the  comforts,  has  much 
of  the  general  intelligence,  and  is  cursed   with   all  the  wants  and 
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aspirAtioQs  of  the  shop-keeping  class  to  whose  skirts  he  holds  on,  to 
whose  order  he  often  professes  to  heloog,  especially  hi  times  of 
revolutionary  ferment.     On  the  other  hand  the  shop-keeper  is  some, 
times  bat  little  above  the  onvrter,  and  does  not  occupy  generally  in 
France  that  rank  in  the  social  scale  which  AU  English  brother  has 
had  for  birth -right  for  many  ccntaries.     The  continual,  daily,  on- 
remitting,    often  unnoticed,  exercise  of  political    liberty  appears 
hitherto — I  say  hitherto,  for  I  do  not  take  npon  me  to  prophecy  of 
the  future,  and  that  future^the  property  of  a  people  who  are  familiar 
with  vicissitudes^to  have  been  inconsistent  with  such  a  social  order. 
There  are  some  who  look  upon  liberty  itself  as  the  privilege  in  het 
of  the  unprivileged  in  title,  and  who  speculate  on  its  extinction  when 
it  has  reached  a  class  of  the  people,  who  are  unprepared  to  sustain 
it,  because  embarrassed  by  long  habits  of  dependence,  in  whose 
hands  it  is  likely  to  become  rather  an  instrument  of  temporary  ven- 
geance than  of  enduring  protection.     Merely  an  obserrer,  I  am  not 
a  man  of  opinions,  and  content  myself  with  recording  those  of 
others.     With  the  result  fresh  in  our  memories  of  the  re-action 
which  placed  the  crown  of  the  revived  empire  on  the  brow  of  its 
present  possessor,  a  re-action  co-extenalve  with  every  class  of  a 
populous  nation  convoked  to  declare  its  will,  by  unirersal  suffrage, 
we  should  be  slow  to  form  opinions  npon  questions  of  high  political 
science.     Since  February  '48  how  many  have  been  deceived,  and 
undeceived  ! — But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  that  the  facts  which  led  me 
into  this  train  of  observation*  are  as  I  have  stated  them  to  be  is 
certain.    It  is  not,  however,  unquestioned.     There  is  a  civs  of 
worthies  to  whom  truth  is  not  only  unwelcome,  but  even  incompre- 
hensible, their  prejudices  being  equalled  by  their  stupidity.     With 
them  Paris  is  a  Paradise  for  all  the  world  ;    for  us  Paris  is  Paris, 
not  the  less  so  for  its  contrasts  and  anomalies.     Tour  Britbh  tour- 
ist. Brown,  shuts  up  shop  for  awhile,  or  leaves  it  to  the  care  of 
Jones,  his  more  assiduous,  or  less  curious  partner— '^  business  is 
dull" — bolts  to  Paris,  and  of  course  dines  at  the  Palais  Royal  at  the 
cost  of  some  two  francs  and  a-half.     He  enters  a  magnificent  sa2Ze, 
of  noble  proportions,  decorated  with  everything  attractive  that  art 
can  devise,  and  presided  over  by  an  angel  with  her  hair  h  VimperO' 
trice,  to  whom  the  people  on  entermg  doff  their  hats.     Brown  is  in 
a  Palace,  and  his  hostess  is  a  Princess.     The  Bordeaux  is  *'  capiti 
stuff.     It*s  somethin*  like  claret,  only  tfa^  don*t  call  it  claret,  but 
gomethin*  else.     It  ain't  exactly •a-A«o</y,  but,  by  Jove!   it's  fn&t 
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chop!"    He  pays  his '*  little  bill/'  in  his  instancey  literally  so,  for 
the  *'  value/*  and  strolls  about  in  the  garden,  or  under  the  arcades, 
looking  into  all  the  wonderful  little  shops,  all  diamonds  and  plate 
^lass.     He  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  he  ain't  had  one  there  for 
twenty  years.     He  sees  the  Louvre  and   the    ToolerUs,  and  the 
Shaivnsaleeze,  and  returns  to  Albion's  shore,  with  wonderful  legends 
of  the  Palais  Royal.     He  rather  wakes  up  Jones,  who^  next  year, 
(when  *•  business  is  dull"  once  more)  bolts  to  Paris  in  his  turn,  and 
if  you  refer  back  a  little,  and  read  Jones  for  Brotm,  you  know  the  rest. 
£ven  so  it  is,  that  the  Jones*  and  Browns  inoculate  their  circle, 
and  the  public  generally,  with  very  romantic  notions  of  Parisian 
life,  and  it  comes  to  be  a  received  opinion  that   Brown*s  week  at 
Paris  is  only  a  specimen  of  daily  French  existence.     What  is  the 
fact  ?     Why,  that  the  luxury  of  Paris  is  paid  for  by  the  wealth  of 
Paris.     True,  twice  a  year  or  so,  your  bourgeois  takes  his  wife  to  a 
first*class  Restaurant,  or  what  to  him  is  first-class,  or  the  said  Mon- 
sieur gives,  or  takes,  a  good  dinner,  in  company  with  his  chosen 
friends.     But  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  jour  de  fete  with  him 
all  the  year  round.     And  then  the  Provincial  "  dines",  too  ;  which 
they  know  very  well  at  VSfour's,  and  at  the   Trots  Freres  Proven^ 
faiix.    But  at  no  period  have  the  Provincials  occupied  Paris  in  aa 
great  force  as  did  the  Allies  in  '15,    The  students  are  strong  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  when  they  draw  their  allowance,  but 
the  moon  wanes.     A  favorite  freak  of  these  latter  gentlemen  is  to 
hire  a  remise,  with  two  horses,  and,  if  possible,  two  footmen,  and  to 
be  driven  to  and  fro  along  the  Boulevards  for  hours,  not  because 
there  is  much  fun  in  that,  but  because  your  fast  young  Frenchman 
likes  the  excitement  of  spending  money.     He  '*  dines,"  but  after  a 
fashion  unlike  that  of  most  people.     He  will  smash  a  bottle  of  wine, 
when  he  is  in  a  state  beyond  drinking  it,  for  he  does  not  love  intox- 
ication, but  he  does  dearly  love  to  pay  for  it.     His  afternoon  has 
been  that  of  &  grand  seigneur  of  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
When  night  comes  on,  he  walks  home  to  his  little  cell,  three  pair  up, 
in  some  dingy  street  of  the   Quartier  Latin,  and  is  a  gprand  seigneur 
no  more — till  the  new  moon.     All  these  are  exceptional  cases.     But 
consider  the  mass  of  the  Parisian  middle-class,  and  you  will  find 
their  life  to  be  modest  enough,  their  apartments  furnished  with  less 
of  hue,  and  their  habits  less  expensive  than  is  the  mode  with  the 
same  class  over  the  water.      One  fact  is  conclusive  on  the  subject  — 
the  occupation  of  a  single  house  not  merely  by  different  individuals, 
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bnt  by  difkreni  families.  As  jou  ascend  the  stair-case,  joa  descend 
in  the  social  scale.  The  rez  de  chaussee  b  a  shop,  the  drawing-roofm 
floor  is  rented  by  a  noble,  above  him  is  lodged  a  prc^esaonal  maa 
with  his  family,  another  flight  brings  you  to  a  struggling  artist, 
whose  dreams  of  the  Beautiful  are  sometimes  chased  by  the  student 
of  law,  or  of  medicine,  who  dances  the  cancan  over  his  bead. 
Higher  up,  you  may  encounter  a  sweep,  htfore  you  get  to  the  chim- 
ney. It  is  impossible,  plainly,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to  revel  in 
that  roominess  in  which  your  British  bourgeois  loves  to  expand,  even 
when  he  lets  lodgings.  Here  the  drawing-room  floor  is  of  oak, 
above  that  the  rooms  are  paved-^I  presume  that  is  the  word  in 
English — with  tiles  which  are  painted — ^no  carpet.  I  wonder  what 
those  little  things  here,  half  recess  and  half  hole,  which  occupy  the 
spot  where  the  fire-place  is  with  you,  can  be  meant  for.  They  are 
big  enough  for  you  to  put  your  feet  in.  They  are  garnished  with  a 
shovel  and  tongs.  I  can't  conceive  making  a  fire  in  them,  unless  a 
candle-end  be  the  fuel.  They  communicate  with  flues.  Ah  I — they 
must  be  ventilators. 

The  aspect  of  Paris  differs  from  that  of  London  and  Dublin  in 
a  respect  which  is  most  remarkable — ^you  can  see  to  the  end  of  a 
street.  There  is  no  smoke,  no  mist,  to  intercept  your  view.  Tour 
first  day  in  Paris  you  find  the  air  so  clear,  and  distant  objects  are 
so  near  to  you,  as  the  phrase  is,  that,  being  weather*wise,  you  pro- 
phesy speedy  rain.  The  next  day  is  the  same.  The  sunny  places 
are  so  bright,  the  shady  so  visible.  A  third  day.  No  rain.  An 
idea  flashes  on  you  ;  it  is  thus  always  here ;  and  so  it  is.  The 
atmosphere  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  grows  obscure  only  when 
mischief  is  brewing,  and  rain  at  hand,  or  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  dews  of  night  still  linger  on  their  road  upwards.  This  cheerful, 
clear,  serene  atmosphere  makes  Paris  a  perfect  panorama,  and 
recals  the  pictures  of  Canaletto,  the  far  is  so  near,  the  perspective  so 
defined,  and  uninterrupted.  The  beauty  of  this  feature  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  is  enhanced  by  circumstances,  some  of  nature, 
such  as  the  high  hills  which  environ  it,  others  of  art,  such  as  the 
lofty  buildings  which  adorn  it.  From  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  P^re  la  Chaise  you  can  see  the  city.  You  can  see  the  city — the 
whole  of  it — from  the  Pantheon  at  the  south-east,  from  Notre 
Dame  in  the  centre,  from  the  magnificent  Arc  de  triomphe  de  Tetoile 
in  the  west.  From  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  you  see  the  Val  de 
Qrace,  the  Observatoire,  the  village  of  ChantUIy,  Bicetre^  the  great 
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road  to  Lyons,  stretched  like  a  broad  white  riband  across  the  heights 
to  the  south-east  of  Paris,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  fort  of 
ViDcennes,  a  league  outside  Paris,  the  column  of  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, the  cemetery  of  PSre  la  Chaise,  Notre  Dame,  the  Louvre,  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Montroartre  with  its  green  spots, 
and  its  windmills,  up  at  the  north  of  Paris,  the  column  in  the  Place 
Yendome,  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  end  of  the  Champs  Elysees  to 
the  west,  Passy,  the  Invalides,  St.  Sulpice,  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Luxembourg — all  Paris,  save  the  Seine.  This  last,  with  its  bridges, 
is  best  seen  from  "  the  gorgeous  turrets  of  Notre  Dame,"  which 
command  the  river,  east  and  west.  But  the  finest  view  of  Paris  is» 
perhaps,  from  the  Arc  de  Vetoile,  which  is  at  the  extreme  west,  and 
from  its  height  you  can  best  appreciate  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  discerning  with  ease  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  and 
a-half,  or  rather  more,  the  stately  columns  of  the  Barri^re  du  Trone, 
and  the  monuments  of  P6re  la  Chaise,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Paris  ;  three  miles  beyond  that  i^in,  the  fortress  of  Vincennes. 

Versailles,  at  all  times  an  object  of  curiosity,  has  been  this  sum- 
mer crowded  on  the  days  of  the  ''grandes  eaux,*'  which  have  played 
repeatedly,  to  the  great  delight,  not  merely  of  tourists,  but  of  the  good 
Parisians  themselves,  who  are  as  proud  of  Versailles  as  they  are  of 
Paris,  the  sole  defect  of  the  latter  being  in  their  eyes  the  untoward 
fact  that  the  former  is  not  enclosed  within  it  somehow^  park  and  all. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  recalls  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  the  French,  when  the  national 
genius  and  manners  received  an  impulse  from  the  ambition  and  re- 
finement of  the  Grand  Monarque,  an  impulse  which  has  not  ceased  to 
exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  ideas,  institutions  and  events  down  to 
the  very  time  wherein  we  live.  Any  lengthened  reference  to  his 
career  would  be  here  a  mere  superfluous  impertinence.  All  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  good  and  evil  he  has  done,  with  the  greatness  and 
meanness  of  his  selfish  pride.  "  L'  6tat,  c*est  moi,"  would  seem  to 
some  to  be  his  fitest  epitaph ;  but  there  is  another  which  contests 
with  it  the  palm  of  biographical  portraiture.  From  his  death-bed 
he  addressed  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  (the  celebrated  widow  of 
Scarron,  the  poet)  to  whom  he  had  been  married  for  thirty  years, 
a  last  adieu.  "  In  quitting  you,  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  ain  consoled 
by  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  in  eternity."  As  she  left  him,  she 
exclaimed  with  bitter  anger  to  those  around  her,  **  Voyez  le  rendez- 
vous qu'il  me  donne  I  Cet  homme-lh  iCa  jama\$  mme  que  luV*  We 
know   Louis  better  than  we  do  Napoleon.     The  scope  of  his  life  is 
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clear  to  us.  Napoleon's  destiny  is  not  yet  anriddled.  The  other 
day,  at  the  Conservatoire  de$  Arts  et  Meiieri,  I  entered  a  room,  where 
there  was  a  large  telescope,  which  pointed  up  to  the  cornice,  distant 
only  a  few  yards.  One  visitor  after  another,  gouged  up  one  eye,  and 
with  the  other  looked  through  the  glass  with  perseyering  curiosity. 
This  proceeding  was  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  two  or  three 
people,  an  Englishman,  with  (apparently)  his  wife,  and  a  Frenchman, 
who  declared  himself  en  permanence  on  a  seat  close  by,  the  better  to 
observe  the  telescopists.  One  of  these  latter,  after  various  fruitless 
attempts  to  *^  see  something,*"  was  at  length  attracted  by  the  increas- 
ing  laughter  of  the  Permanent,  and  speedily  recalled  to  mind,  not 
without  confusion,  that  telescopes  were  not  invented  for  observing 
objects  close  at  hand.  Napoleon  is  too  near  our  times  to  be  (fis- 
tinguished  clearly  through  the  lens  of  history,  and  most  assuredly 
we  do  not  accept  the  description  of  the  '*  attorney  of  the  middle 
classes,"  by  which  Mr.  Emerson,  the  Representative  of  Inflated  Pen- 
men and  Attorney  of  Phrase-makers,  would  seek  to  make  known  to 
us  the  <<  meaning"  in  this  world  of  Napoleon  the  First.  But  Louis  is 
known  to  all — greatly  ambitious,  greatly  gifted,  greatly  fortunate,  and, 
withal,  only  a  great  actor,  not  a  great  man.  At  Versailles,  I  defy 
you  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  haunts  the  place.  Tou  may  take  away 
his  portraits,  and  leave  those  of  others  where  they  stand.  He  will 
not  the  less  be  there,  they  not  the  less  absent.  Greater  memories 
than  his  have  a  niche  at  Versailles,  but  the  mausoleum — for  such  we 
deem  the  Palace— is  his  in  its  entirety.  Who  can  tread  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  and  not  revert  to  Mirabeau? 
The  Place  dela  Concorde  and  the  Tuileries  are  Louis  the  Sixteenth's. 
In  the  Palais  Royal  we  do  not  forget  Richelieu,  nor  Philippe  Egalite. 
At  the  Invalides,  we  scarce  bestow  a  passing  thought  on  its  founder, 
and  turn  from  his  portrait,  as  from  something  intrusive.  To-day 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  a  syn- 
onyme  for  the  first  Empire,  and  its  Ruler. — But  Versailles  is 
altogether  Louis  the  Fourteenth's.  He  built  it,  lived  within  its 
walls,  and  died  beneath  its  roof.  It  was  there  that  he  was  young — 
gallant,  prosperous,  flattered  in  his  youth  ;  there  he  spent  the  years 
of  his  adorned  manhood, /^GraiufJfonar^ti^;  there  he  grew  old — age 
brought  him  reverses  and  remorse,  but  did  not  impair  his  dignity, 
and  they  flattered  him  still.  **  I  have  but  followed  your  counsels," 
said  he  to  the  prelates  who  surrounded  his  death-bed  (in  which  asser- 
tion his  pride  deceived  him)  '*  if  I  have  done  wrong,  you  will  be 
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accountable  for  it  to  God."  Indpeaking  thus, he  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
device  of  all  wrong 'doerB,  who  seek  to  ignore  their  own  responsibility, 
and  to  increase  that  of  others.     But  the  Cardinals  de  Rohan  and 
de  Bissy  replied  to  him  with  a  courtly  charity,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  eulogizing  his  conduct,  '*  for  it  was  his  destiny,"  says  the 
Chronicler,  Duclos,  *'  to  be  flattered  even  to  the  very  last  moment 
of  his  existence.'*     Calling  the  Dauphin  to  his  side,  he  advised  him, 
in  his  capacity  of  successor  to  the  throne,  to  keep  peace  with  his 
neighbours.  "I  have  loved  war  too  much,* 'said  he,  '<do  not  imitate  me 
^n  that, nor  in  the  great  expenditure  of  treasure  in  which  I  indulged." 
The  very  spot  where  he  uttered  these  monitions,  suggested  by  re- 
morse, was  itself  the  evidence  of  the  extravagence  he  bewailed  too  late. 
Speaking  of  the  grandes  eaux  of  Versailles,  Saint  Simon  tells  us  that 
"  water  was  wanting,   although  they  could  supply  it  by  artificial 
means,  and  the  fountains,  those  wonders  of  art,  were  dry,  despite  the 
foresight  which  had  provided  those  mers  de  reservoirs  which  had 
cost  so  many  millions.     Who  could  believe  it  ?  This  deficiency  ac- 
tually ruined  the  infantry  of  the  army !  It  was  determined  on  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  Euro  between  Maintenon  and  Chartres,  and  to 
bring  that  river  to  Versailles.     Who  can  tell  the  cost  in  money 
and  men  of  this  attempt  during  many  years,  when  it  was  forbidden, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  speak  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  dead,  whom  the 
severity  of  the  labor  and  the  unhealthy  exhalations  destroyed  ?     Of 
the  survivors,  it  took  years  to  re-establish  the  health  of  some,  that  of 
others  could  not  be  restored  during  their  whole  life.  Even  the  colonels 
and  general-officers  dared  not  absent  themselves  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  supervision  of  the  works,  which  were  interrupted 
by  the  war  of  1668."    Madame  de  la  Fayette's  evidence  is  to  the 
same  efiect,and  Madame  de  Sevign^  says  that  it  was  only  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  that  the  sick  and  the  dead  were  removed. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis'  predecessor  that  Versailles  was 
commenced.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  frequently  hunted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  his  suite,  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  night, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  in  a  poor  cabaret,  and  in  a  wind- 
mill, which  stood  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  palace.  But 
they  grew  tired  of  the  poor  accommodation  which  the  ••  palace  of  the 
winds**  afforded  them,  and  the  King  caused  a  convenient  chateau  to 
be  constructed.  Speaking  of  this,  Bassompierre  says,  "  obviously 
this  King  of  ours  is  not  mortar-mad — the  finances  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  from  his  magnificence  in  piarble,  unless,  indeed,  they  mean 
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to  reproach  the  poor  man  with  this  wretched  chateau  of  Veruilkt, 
of  which  a  mere  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  to  be  Tiin.*' 
Ah !  BassompierrCj  were  it  but  given  thee  to  prophesy !  this  same 
ch&teau  was  the  scene  of  the  court-intrigue,  and  it's  denouement 
which  is  dated  in  French  history  '*Lajourneedesdupes,'*al\'fooW6Aj, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  mother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  set  herself  to  work  to  procure 
his  downfall,  and  for  this  purpose^  obtained  a  secret  interview  with 
the  King,    who  promised  all    the   Queen-mother   asked  of  him. 
Richelieu,  forewarned,  surprised  them  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
plot.      *<  Ah  !"  cried  aloud  the  King,  with  more  of  candor  than  of 
self-possession   (himself  almost  a  fool,  he  was  the   son  of  Henri 
Quatre,  and  the  father  of  Louis  Quatorze)  "  Ah !  talk  of  the  devil" 
— "  You  have  been  speaking  of  me,"  said  Richelieu  sharply  to  the 
Queen.     Thunderstruck  at  his  apparition,  she  was  dumb  for  a 
moment,  but  gathering  up  *<a  spirit,"  she  launched  a  torrent  of 
invective  at  the  head  of  the  minister.      The  King  implored  "  goody" 
« to  moderate  the  rancor  of  her  tongue."   The  Cardinal  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  her.     Once  before  had  he  done  so,  but  the 
occasion  was  far  different.    It  was  to  thank  her  for  baring  backed 
with  her  powerful  interest  his  own  distinguished  merits,  and  helped 
him  to  obtain  the  rank  of  Cardinal.    In  these  days,  he  placed  his  red 
hat  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactress ;  **  Madam,"  he  said,  "  this  symbol 
of  the  digpiity  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  your  Majesty,  will,  by  its 
color  alone,  ever  remind  me  of  the  vow  I  have  made  to  shed  my  blood 
in  your  service  ;'*  a  pretty,  but  labored  cancettOs  quite  in  the  taste  of 
the  time.     Things  have  changed  since  then.    Now  the   Cardinal 
kneels  to  her,  not  without  dignity  in  his  humility,  to  recal  her  to  a 
sense  of  propriety  and  of  justice.    But  she  will  hear  nothing.     The 
Cardinal  turns  to  the  King,  and   offers  to  resign  his  power.    The 
King  accepts  his  resignation,  and  he  retires  from  the  royal  presence. 
The  Queen-mother  and  the  court,   flushed  with  triumph,  repair  to 
the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  there  to  hold  their  jubilee  on  the  fall  of  the 
Minister.  He  is  "  out*'  at  last,  and  they  are  never  tired  of  telling  the 
good  news.     Even  when   it  is  become  old,   it  is  still  good  for 
repetition.     But  it  was  this  confidence  which  lost  the  cause  of  the 
court.     Whilst  the  Queen  remains  at  the  Luxembourg  to  receive 
the  felicitations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cardinal,  this  last  employs  the 
precious  time  in  endeavouring  to  recover  his  position  with  the  King, 
who  is  alone  at  Versailles.  He  completely  succeeds ; ««  Continue,'*  says 
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Louis  to  his  restored  Minister,  <<  continue  to  serve  me  as  you  have 
hitherto  done,  and  I  will  protect  you  against  all  the  intrigues  of  your  ^ 
enemies."  And  on  the  spot,  they  took  measures  for  the  punishment 
of  the  authors  of  the  intrigue.  The  courtiers  returned  to  Versailles 
only  to  find  the  Cardinal  more  powerful  then  ever,  and  to  curse  the 
day  of  their  defeat,  the  **journ6e  des  dupes." 

After  a  long  minority,   Louis  the  Fourteenth,   arrived  at  the 
throne,  declared  that  he  would  rule  France  himself,  and  be  his  own 
Minister.     He  kept  his  vow.     He  availed  himself  of  able  assistants, 
but  the  '*  minister"  of  recent  times  was  a  type  that  ceased  to  exist. 
Louis  the  Great  was  in  no  want  of,  and  did  not  suffer,  a  "  Maire  du 
Palais."     Wishing  to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by 
an  enterprize  worthy  of  his  ambition,  be  resolved  to  build  a  palace 
at  Versailles,  and  commenced  the  edifice  in  1661.     The  works  were 
pushed  forward   with   such   energy,   that,  three  years  afterwards, 
their  progress  admitted  of  a  fete  in  celebration  of  the  undertaking, 
which  even  in   so  brief  a  period,  had  been  crowned  with  a  success 
which  promised  well  for  its  completion.     This  fete  was  inaugurated 
with  a  pomp  and  splendour  of  which  the  court  of  France  had,  till 
then,  been,  at  least  comparatively,  ignorant.     «'  Heaven  itself,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,     "  seemed  to   favor   the   designs  of  His 
Migesty,   for,   at  a  season  which  is  almost  always  rainy,  we  were 
only  troubled  with  a  pretty  fresh  breeze,  whose  increase  only  served 
to  manifest  the  foresight  of  the  Ring.     Lofty    tents  and  construc- 
tions  of  wood  sprung  up  in  a  moment,  and  beneath  the  shelter 
afforded  by  them  blazed  a  thousand  lights,  defying  the  gale,  which 
everywhere  else  at  the  time  rendered  such  diversions  impossible."  It 
was,  possibly,  on  this  occasion,  that  originated  the  humor,  as  dry  as 
the  wind,   of    the  mot  I  am  here  tempted  to  relate.       *'  Tou 
remember  the  old   wind-mill  that  stood  upon  this  spot?"    asked 
Louis  of  one  of  his  courtiers.     It  was  the  mill  where  Louis  the 
Thirteenth    had  often    rested  the  night,  fatigued  with  hunting. 
"  Yes,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  seigneur,  "  le  moulin  a  disparu, 
matt  le  vent  est  resU."    But  a  keener    wit  figured  at  these  fetes, 
no  less  a   person  than  Moli^re.  In  the  rhyming  gazette  of  Loret, 
La  Muse   Historique  for   1664,  we  find  the  fact  refered  to  in  these 
verses : — 

**  Le  second  jour  la  com6die, 
Des  rimes  de  Moli^re  ourdie, 
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Oil  Ton  remarque  pleinement 

Grand  eaprit*  et  gprand  agrement ;" 
which  is  more  than  '*  ton  remarqw^  in  our  friend  Loret 
Amongst  other  comedies  of  the  celebrated  dramatic  author,  his 
Tartnffe  was  ''presented'*  before  Lotus  the  Fourteenth,  during  these 
fetes  at  Versailles.  The  poet's  memor j  refreshes  this  seat  of  pomp, 
like  a  breeze  that  steals  through  the  open  window  into  gilded  saloons, 
where  the  air  is  heavy  with  artificial  perfume.  For  gilding  aad 
marble,  they  are  articles  of  faith,  we  know.  To  doubt  the  taste 
that  fashioned  them  is  infidelity  ;  to  doubt  the  taste  that  admires 
them,  blasphemy.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  we  believe  in  genias, 
not  in  gilding.  A  court  architect  is,  at  all  times,  a  "  highly  respec- 
table'* man ;  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  a  peruke, 
such  a  one  must  have  been  something  more— 

^— -''  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven." 
The  masons  of  the  mind  have  built  my  palace,  and  have,  for  the 
most  part,  succeeded  in  bringing  their  structures  to  perfection. 
Mansard  has  only  attempted,  with  doubtful  soecess,  to  do  that  in  his 
art,  which  MoH^re  fiilly  effected  in  his.  In  my  simple  malice,  I 
often  require  to  be  told  that  such  and  such  a  portico  is  "  jiutl? 
admired**  for  the  &c.  &c.,  but  a  great  poem,  or  a  great  comedy,  is 
its  own  sufficient  indication,  and  efiectual  enlogium.  I  need  not 
periwig  myself  with  pedantry  to  go  to  the  play.  It  is  unfortunate, 
that  the  fine  arts  can  never  claim  to  be  of  the  same  level  with  liters, 
ture.  I  have  heard  a  great  building  described  as  '*a  poem  in 
stone."  True,  but  why  are  there  not  more  of  them  ?  Architecture 
is  deficient  in  the  element  of  certainty  of  opinion,  of  stability  of 
«  reputation.  It  may  take  years  to  establish  a  gpreat  literary  production, 
but,  once  established,  it  remains  to  us,  and  all  the  world  are  of 
one  way  of  thinking  about  it.  Tou  never  meet  good  people  goii^ 
into  afiected  raptures  about  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  because  some 
"  cultivated  person"  has  indicated  the  propriety  of  rapture.  Yon 
never  meet  simple  people,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  '*  culti- 
vated person,"  denying  it,  or  calling  its  merits  in  question.  But 
where  there  is  mention  of  any  of  our  modem  edifices,  what  diflPerence 
of  opinion  is  evoked,  if  some  one  or  two  wiU  but  speak  as  they  think ! 
The  reason  of  all  this  is  simple,  though  it  has  its  root  in  first  prin- 
ciples.    We  are  all  acquainted  with  words  and  their  meaning,  and 
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the  question  of  iiterftrjr  merit  will  turn  upon  the  language  best  fitted 
to  express  propriety  of  thought,  and  truth  of  situation.  We  have 
been  all  our  lives  learning,  at  first  with  some  effortj  afterwards 
imperceptibly^  the  uses  of  language,  and  its  various  shades  and 
meanings.  We  never  can  be  so  familiar  with  the  combinations  of 
the  materials  of  architecture.  A  block  of  stone,  simple  though 
it  be  in  the  rough,  may  be  hewn  into  a  thousand  shapes,  and 
receive  in  each  instance  a  difTSerent  expression.  The  rules  of  gpram- 
mar  are  fundamental,  but  we  forget  them  in  the  superstructure  of 
style.  In  building,  all  that  you  can  learn  is  the  mere  grammar. 
It's  subtler  combinations  and  refinements  cannot  possibly  occur  with 
sufiicient  frequency  to  become  familiar  to  the  unprofessional  public. 
When  we  are  told  that  such  and  such  a  combination  forms  such  an 
'*  order,*'  we  learn  a  mere  rule  of  architectural  grammar.  But  the 
various  uses  to  which  that  '<  order"  may  be  made  accessary  are  not 
manifested  practically  in  sufficient  number  to  inform  experience,  and 
ground  independent  opinion.  We  fly  for  a  £uth  to  the  artist  and 
the  connoisseur,  sufficient  experience  being  wanting  to  enlighten  a 
natural  religion  of  taste.  They  know  our  weakness,  and  impose 
upon  us  the  ceremonies  of  a  fanciful  and  arbitrary  cuUe,  thrice  happy 
if  they  have  a  grand  numarque  for  high-priest.  The  renaissance  has 
ruined  architecture.  It  has  thwarted  the  national  genius  of  Europcj 
and  discouraged  national  taste  in  affecting  to  inform  it.  If  St. 
Peter's,  or  St.  Paul's  in  London,  have  been  successful  experiments, 
how  many  others  have  failed  ?  Modem  times  have  constructed  enor- 
mous piles  of  building,  with  pillars,  of  some  ancient  "  order,"  stuck 
here  and  there  about,  and  all  this  we  must  worship  as  classic  or  rest 
content  to  be  banned  as  grumbling  eccentrics.  The  capitals  of  the 
piUars  of  a  portico  cannot  constitute  the  whole  building  Ionic.  To 
which  **  order"  of  ancient  architecture  do  the  humped- backed  roofs 
of  the  Tuileries  belong  ?  To  which,  again,  the  towering  chimney-tops 
of  the  Boyal  Exchange  in  London  ?  The  '*  dark  ages"  were  not  so 
dark ;  they  knew  in  those  times  how  to  make  even  a  water-spout 
ornamental.  Your  modern  classic  portico  is  the  all  in  all  of  these 
latter  ages— like  charity,  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Only  be 
careful  to  stand  close  enough  in — where  do  you  see  chimneys,  or 
excrescent  sky-lights  now  ?  Oertainly,  porticos  are  not  transparent. 
We  can  be  thankful  for  so  much.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  appeared  at  a  fancy  ball  in  Roman  costume — 
en  revanche,  with  laoed  cravat,  and  flowing  peruke  I  His  portrait 
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remains  to  this  day,  to  remind  us  of  the  hizarrerug.  The  architecture 
of  his,  and  of  succeeding  times,  presents  for  the  most  part  a  similar 
hitiae. 

But  not  content  with  d^^ading  art,  his  era  outraged  nature. 
Tour  men  of  taste  fell  out  with  the  trees,  and  shaped  them  with 
their  civilizing  shears  into  vegetahle  fancies  of  the  most  fantastic 
character.  No  dpubt,  thej  would  have  prescribed  hair-powder  for 
them,  if  the  idea  had  been  practicable.  The  green  sward  was  offen- 
sivelj  natural — gauche  as  any  homme  de  province.  But  they  sub- 
jected that,  too,  to  prevailing  etiquette,  and  brought  it  to  reason 
according  to  the  soundest  principles  of  mathematics.  It  was  taught 
to  adopt  parallelograms,  and  ovals,  and  triangles,  and  all  so  neatlj 
gravelled.  Gooseberries  were  nuide  to  grow  according  to  rule.  If 
the  hairy  cactus  had  then  flourished  at  Versailles,  he  should  have 
been  inevitably  shaved.  Monsieur  Le  Ndtre  was  a  sort  of  horticul- 
tural tailor,  excelling  in  the  genre  riguUer ;  his  rival,  Kent,  was  an 
advocate  for  the  landscape-garden;  The  merits  of  each  have  been 
celebrated  in  verse  by  the  author  of  the  JardUSf  a  poem  from  which 
I  quote  a  few  lines. 

'<  Je  ne  decide  point  entre  Kent  et  Le  Notre : 
Ainsi  que  leurs  beaut^s,  tous  les  deux  ont  leurs  Iois» 
L*un  est  fait  pour  briller  chez  les  grands,  chez  les  rois ; 
Les  rois  sent  condamnSs  i  la  magnificence ; 
On  attend  autour  d*eux  I'effort  de  la  puissance  ; 
On  y  veut  admirer,  enivrer  ses  regards, 
Des  prodiges  du  luxe,  et  du  faste  des  arts. 
L'Art  peut  done  subjuguer  la  Nature  reltelle, 
Mais  c'est  toujours  en  grand  qu*il  doit  triompher  d'elle. 
Son  Selat  fait  ses  droits ;  c'est  un  usurpateur. 
Qui  doit  obtenir  grace  ^  force  de  grandeur." 

I  am  tempted  to  commit  translation,  though  few  readers  possibly, 
will  require  it  from  us — 

Twixt  Kent,  and  skilled  Le  N6tre,  how  decide  ? , 
Each  claims  his  praise,  his  rules  of  art  descried. 
To  dazzle  princes  one  his  g^enius  bent. 
And  Kings,  condemned  to  be  magnificent. 
Whose  taste,  enslaved  to  all  the  pride  of  power, 
Would  order  grass,  and  discipline  a  bower. 
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To  rebe]  Art  if  vanquished  Nature  yields, 
Strong  be  the  sceptre  the  usurper  wields  I 
Might  makes  his  right— be»  then^  his  rule  complete> 
Unfaltering,  ruthless,  for  a  Despot  meet. 

To  this  hour  the  trees  in  the  Orangery  at  Versailles  are  ranged 
in  their  boxes  of  earth,  in  rows  ah  formal  as  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
regiment,  each  of  them  cut  and  rounded  into  a  shape  that  reminds 
you  of  the  newly-shorn  bullet-heads  of  a  batch  of  recruits. 

The  magnificent  fountains,  with  their  spirited  and  skilfully  ex- 
ecuted groups,  constitute  its  distinguishing,  and  most  agreeable 
peculiarity.  In  other  respects,  the  palace  and  gardens  may  find 
their  parallels  elsewhere,  but  the  grandes  eaux  are  a  feature  apart. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  next  summer. 
For  myself,  I  mean  to  revisit  Versailles.  At  present,  I  will  close 
this  brief  notice  of  that  celebrated  place,  by  presenting  you  with  the 
portrait  of  a  celebrated  Suisse  (porter)  of  the  old  times,  which  we 
owe  to  the  pen  of  Mercier.  In  the  celebrated  CEil-de-Boeuf,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  palace,  "there  lived,'*  says  he,  '*a 
great,  square  Suisse,  built  on  a  colossal  scale.  He  was  like  a  great 
bird  in  a  cage.  He  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  in  this  antichamber— - 
never  leaves  it.  The  rest  of  the  palace  is  to  him  an  unknown  land, 
A  mere  screen  separates  his  bed,  and  his  table,  from  the  princes  and 
the  powers  of  this  world.  The  sonorous  thunder  of  some  dozen 
words  once  made  his  duty,  and  now  make  his  most  fitting  epitaph — 
•  Keep  moving,  gentlemen,  keep  moving  I  gentlemen,  the  King  ! — 
withdraw  I  No  admittance,  Monseigneur.*"  And  Monseigneur 
mizzles,  without  a  word.  All  the  world  salute  him.  Who  ever 
dared  to  contradict  him  ?  The  sound  of  his  voice  chases  through 
the  gallery  clouds  of  counts,  marquises,  and  dukes,  who  jump,  at  a 
word  from  him.  He  sends  princes  and  princesses  packing  by  a 
monosyllable.  When  his  voice  thunders  through  the  place,  the 
scattered  knots  of  courtiers  huddle  together,  or  vanish  in  thin  air. 
All  fix  their  glance  on  the  big  fist  that  turns  the  handle  of  the  door. 
His  "  vails"  are  something  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  a-year,  for 
who  could  think  of  caressing  that  great  palm  with  any  metal  viler 
than  gold  ?  In  the  evening,  a  group  of  courtiers  present  themselves 
again  in  the  CEil-de-Boeuf,  and  crowd  up  against  a  closed  door. 
These  gentlemen  are  aspirants  to  the  honor  of  supping  with  Master. 
Each  one  flatters  himself  with  a  little  hope,  not  yet  extinguished* 
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though  often  deceived.  Two  hours  are  gone,  and  the  door,  the  door 
adored,  the  door  pressed  with  trembling  respect,  does  open  at  list ! 
A  huissier  appears  with  a  list  in  his  hand,  and  names  some  seven  or 
eight  people.  The  luckj  dogs  pop  in,  and  the  door  is  banged  in  the 
faces  of  the  disappointed,  who  sneak  away  with  a  make-believe  soule, 
but  with  hearts  of  chagrin,  and  despur. 

There  is  nothing  one  meets  with  so  frequently  at  Paris  as  a 
decoration  of  the  Leg^ion  of  Honour,  and  a  Palace.     The  decoration 
u  worn  by  almost  every  one»  the  desigpiation  borne  by  almost  every- 
thing.    Besides  the  palaces,  properly  so  called,  those  which  have 
been,  or  are,  the  abodes  of  royalty,  whether  it  be  royalty  royal, 
(the  Double  X  of  dignities),  royalty  imperial  (or    Single   X),  or 
sovereign  of  the  people  (republican  small-beer) ;  there  is  scarce  an 
edifice  *'of  any  pretensions,"  without  that  which   crowns  all  the 
others,  the  title  of  '^  Palace.*'     To  such   an  extent  has  this  mania 
been  carried,  that  they  have  given  the  name  of  Palais  des  Singes  to 
the  great   monkey-cage  in  the  Jardin  des  Pkmies,    wherein  the 
quadrumanous  individuals  hold  their  court.     Ton  may  think  this 
a  stroke  of  humour,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  of  that  quali^  in  the 
composition  of  the  French  to  authorize  your  opinion.     You  may 
depend  on  it,  they  take  it  quite  seriously,  and  so  do  I.     Doubtless, 
if  you  will  consent  to  push  the  principle  of  equality  to  its  logical 
consequences,  you  will  grant  me  that  the  monkeys  have  as  good  a 
right  to  an  improved  social  condition  as  any  one  else.     Other  apes 
have  had  their  Palaces  ;    why   not  they  ? — pa  ira  /    I   met  with  a 
curious  illustration,  a  few  days  ago,  of  this  palatial  nomenclature. 
Asking  my  way,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  to  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  (the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts)  the  prompt 
reply  was,   "C'est  le  premier  palais,  monsieur,  i  droite."    Ah  I  le 
premier — and  this  in  a  street  of  no  very  great  length-— how  many 
more  of  them   are   there  about  here,  I  wonder,  thought  I.     I  had 
not  time  to  pursue  the   question  to  a  practical  issue,  having  just 
then  had  to  do  but  with  one  palace,  the  Academy  aforesud.     This 
penchant   for  a  title,  conferred  even  upon  stone,  is  characteristic, 
in  its  way,  of  the  national  love  of  exaggeration,  which,  after  all, 
has  done  good  service  to  the  French  from  time  to  time.     Only  say 
a  thing  and  keep  saying  it,  and  you  may  bore  people  into  believing  it 
at  last.     They  are  the  politest  people  in  Europe— At  least  so  ihej 
say,  and  have  been  saying,  ever  so  long.     Certainly,  they  do  not  fail 
to  let  foreigners  know  their  inferiority,  or  pretended  inferiority!  in 
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the  science  of  socijj  m&nners.  fitill,  I  can't  see  the  politeness  in 
telling  a  man  that  he,  and  his  entire  nation,  are  deficient  in  good* 
breeding.  It  is  true,  our  friends  here  are  rigidlj  precise  in 
exacting  the  external  manifestations  of  politeness,  hut,  in  the 
essential  principles  and  practice  of  good  manners,  I  cannot,  in  sober 
truth,  consider  them  superior  to  our  countrymen.  This  is,  of 
course,  flat  heresy.  First,  there  is  the  entente  cordialef  "our 
allies,"  &c.  Certain  people,  at  a  certain  side  of  the  channel,  have 
,  forgotten  what  they  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  saying,  some 
two  years  ago,  about  certain  other  people  at  the  other  side  thereof, 
nous  awms  change  ioui  ceia,  **  The  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and  perfect 
good  faith  of  &c."  has  displaced,  in  the  jargon  of  England  of  to<day, 
a  certain  other  formula  couched  in  different  terms,  to  which  John 
Bull  pinned  his  faith  but  yesterday.  In  Ireland,  again,  there  has 
always  been  amongst  the  more  Irish  portion  of  the  community,  a 
strong.sympattiy,  which  has  too  often  been  a  ground  for  prejudice. 
The  French  have  neyer  been  to  any  great  extent,  or  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  Protestant.  They  have  been  Catholic,  and 
Infidel,  by  turns,  but  not  Protestant.  Even  in  Huguenot  times, 
Henri  Quatre,  for  years  the  champion  of  the  Reformed  cviUe  in 
France,  could  only  reach  the  throne  on  the  condition  of  divesting 
himself,  at  its  very  steps,  of  the  religious  opinions  of  his  youth  and 
manhood.  When  the  war  of  the  whig  revolution  had  terminated  in 
Ireland,  in  the  favour  of  William  of  Orange,  the  remnant  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  army  found  a  reAige  in  France — ^more  than  a  refuge, 
a  brilliant  and  prosperous  career.  The  perils  and  triumphs  of  the 
**  Irish  Brigade,**  have  been  celebrated  by  their  countrymen  at  home 
in  prose  and  verse : 

"  They  fought,  as  they  revelled,  fast,  fiery,  and  true. 


I  far  foreign  lands,  from  Dunkirk  to  Belgrade, 
Lie  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Brigade." 
Tone  and  Hoche  fanned  the  flame  of  alliance  between  Irish  dis- 
content and  French  invasion.  Emeuie  has  been  ever  but  too  dear 
to  the  Irish  heart ;  unable  to  overthrow  authority  at  home,  they 
have  not  the  less  held  jubilee  over  its  destruction  abroad.  The 
fragments  of  three  thrones  in  France  have  made  a  bon-fire  for  the 
often»recurring  fite  of  popular  sedition  in  Ireland.  We  certainly 
have  evidence  enough  of  polidcal  sympathies  between  the  French  and 
Irish.     I  do  not  meddle  with  them.    Ail  I  ask  is,  simply,  to  remind 
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your  over-zealous  patriots  that  political  sympathies  do  not  constitute 
social  identityj  or  even  resemblance.  One  of  your  Irish  prejadicet 
is,  that  «  The  French  are  very  like  the  Irish."  Tout  mt  ctmtnire, 
mea  amis,  A  certain  levity,  in  which  your  countrymen  sometimes  in- 
dulge,  constitutes  the  sole  ground  of  resemblance— in  all  the  rest, 
the  two  peoples  .differ  from  one  another.  The  Irish  are  unaffectedly 
natural — the  French  artificial.  France  is  the  native  land  of  etiqwette. 
In  Ireland,  politeness  is  of  the  heart ;  here  it  is  only  too  often  the 
theory  of  a  dancing-master  put  into  practice  in  the  social  world. 
The  warm-hearted  frankness  of  an  Irishman  is  seldom  met  with 
here  ;  they  **  monsieur**  and  *'  madame*  their  intimate  acquaintances ; 
in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  be  happy  if  you  escape  an  in- 
vasion  of  your  christian  name,  if  you  are  known  to  an  acquaintance 
pretty  well  for  a  long  time  together.  Every  moment  here  they 
take  off  their  hats  to  everybody.  If  you  ask  a  question  in  the  street 
of  any  one,  you  must  take  off  your  hat,  and,  even  though  he  be  a 
cab-man  or  an  ouvritr,  it  will  be  by  no  means  unadvisable  to 
**  monsieur*'  him.  In  that  case,  you  will  be  more  sure  of  a  civil 
answer,  which  I  assure  you,  cannot  always  be  reckoned  on.  Amongst 
you  at  home  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  foreigners  are  sometimes  the 
object  of  impertinent  curiosity  and  observations,  but,  certainly,  no 
man  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  permits  himself  such  a  liberty. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  costume  and  bearing  subject 
you  to  unpleasant  notice,  not  so  much,  or  at  least  so  offensively, 
from  the  lower  orders — if,  indeed,  there  can  be  any  such,  socially 
speaking,  where  every  one  is  "  moiuiettr"— as  from  those  from  whom 
better  manners  might  be  expected.  With  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  to  be  of  the  great  world,  and  march  at  the  head  of  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  a  decided  want  of  liberality,  which  calls  these  same 
pretensions  in  question.  They  really  have  no  excuse  for  being 
ignorant,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  since 
their  capital  has  been  so  long  the  resort  of  foreigners  from  every 
land  and  continent,  that  there  are  national,  as  well  as  individnal 
peculiarities,  which  claim  a  charitable  construction  from  an  en- 
lightened,  and  liberal  mind.  I  am,  as  you  are  well  aware,  trust- 
worthy on  this  subject,  as  my  belief  is  that  all  nationalities,  at  least, 
in  their  exaggerated  forms,  are  mere  heresies  against  the  orthodox 
culte  of  universal  humanity.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  character 
which  has  been  imprinted  on  different  nations  is  entitled  to  free 
scope  and  sway.     But  there  is  a  boundary  which  it  cannot  be  per- 
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mitted  to  pass^  without  its  just  liberty  of  action  degenerating  into 
license.  The  theory  of  race  wants  a  snaffle.  I  do  not  admire  your 
"  true-born  Briton*'  with  his  morgue,  and  his  selfishness,  or  rather 
that  assumption  of  selfishness  which  bis  vanity  persuades  him  to 
think  comports  with  his  worldly  wisdom  and  dignity,  for  he  is  not 
half  so  selfish  as  his  *' national  spirit*'  requires  him  to  be.  I  care 
still  less  for  your  "  true-born**  Paddy,  with  his  **  rollicking  ways," 
and  his  *'  humour.'*  (Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  same,  unless  when 
genuine  !)  I  have  no  prejudice  on  the  score  of  nationalities.  All 
are  one  flesh,  and  can  play  the  fool  in  turn.  I  conceive  exaggerated 
nationalities  to  be  founded  simply  in  an  eccentricity,  which,  were  it 
indulged  in  by  an  individual  merely,  would  subject  him  to  censure, 
but  which  claims  security  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  madness  of 
many. 

With  these  opinions,  I  am  privileged  to  speak  freely,  without  fear 
of  being  charged  with  prejudice.  And  I  assert  that  it  would  be  a 
change  for  the  better,  if  the  Parisians  could  be  got  to  think,  that 
there  is  nothing  hateful,  or  contemptible,  or  indeed  in  any  way 
wonderful,  in  a  man's  wearing  the  hair  which  grows  on  his  cheek, 
and  shaving  that  which  covers  his  upper  lip,  any  more  than  in  shaving 
his  whisker,  and  growing  his  moustache.  Neither  does  the  wearing 
of  a  part  of  his  dress  above  his  cravat,  instead  of  turning  it  down 
thereover,  constitute  a  very  g^ave  crime,  or  heinous  blunder.  If  the 
leaders  of  human  progress  could  only  get  so  far  on  their  road  to 
enlightenment,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  their  pretensions 
with  a  more  favourable  eye.  In  London,  we  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  everything  wonderful  in  the  shape  of  hair  and  hats 
imported  from  abroad,  and  have  found  out  that  foreigners  do  not 
dress  like  British  subjects.  No  English  gentleman  stares  a  French- 
man in  the  face,  in  a  public  street,  or  in  a  cafe,  in  London,  or, 
openly  nudging  his  neighbour  or  companion,  trusts  himself 
to  exclaim  •'  Prenchee ! "  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  Gaul, 
merely  because  the  latter  shaves  the  hair  on  his  cheek,  and  cherishes 
that  on  his  lip.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  of  an  English 
gentleman's  Parisian  brother.  The  Parisian,  with  his  boasted 
European  experience,  ought  to  know  more  of  the  world  than  the 
cockney  islander  ;  with  all  his  pretensions  to  refinement  he  might 
practise  some  better  breeding  than  the  •*  savages"  from  outre-mer. 
Next  year,  I  dare  say,  this  will  be  somewhat  reformed.  It  is  time. 
Next  year,  '*  our  allies"  will  be  here,  in  great  force,  at  the  Exhibition, 
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It  will  be  incuinbent  on  jour  Parisiaii  to  pou  (if  I  may  angliciic 
a  French  word,  the  meaniog  of  which  he  knows  pretty  wellj 
Next  year,  his  vanity  will  be  too  much  on  the  alert  to  suffer  him  to 
be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  guest.  Ah  !  next  year— 'tis  a  long 
way  off !  I  have  been  betrayed  unwittingly  into  these  obserratioDS 
on  the  manners  and  demeanour  of  the  French,  but  I  cannot  now 
erase.  Of  course,  it  is  all  high  treason  in  England,  and  fiat  blas- 
phemy with  you  in  Paddy's  land. 

It  is  in  the  Palais  Royal  that  the  offensive  shirt-collar  and  whisker 
of  Britishism  are  most  wont  to  flourish,  and  when  I  say  thb,  I  do 
not  except  even  the  Boulevards.  Go  into  the  Palus  Royal  at  any 
hour,  and  you  are  sure  to  encounter  English,  the  new-comers 
especially ;  it  possesses  many  advantages  for  them,  and,  you  see,  they 
can't  lose  their  way.  They  can  wander  through  the  garden,  or  the 
arcades,  lounge  in  and  out  of  the  caf^,  look  at  ever  so  many  useless, 
and  buy  ever  so  many  expensive,  things,  and  generally  "  get  on," 
without  stopping  any  one  with  **musseeah  ! — permetty — ^bonety — oo 
ee  le  roo  de  too-re-loo,"  &c.  Your  Englishman  is  so  much  at  home 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  that  one  may  call  it  "  Little  Britain  ;  **  the 
appellation  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  possess  more  meaning, 
than  that  it  bore  during  the  Revolution,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe's  father,  viz.  the  Palais- Egalite,  '*  two  words,"  says  a 
French  writer,  "  which  encounter  each  other  with  astonishment.'* 
They  certainly  do  make  odd  company  for  one  another.  The  Palais 
Royal  was  built  by  Richelieu,  and  was  first  termed  the  Palais  Car- 
dinal. He  made  a  present  of  it  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  it 
then  assumed  the  designation  by  which  it  is  known  at  present  It 
was  for  some  time  occupied  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  has  for  os 
Islanders  an  association  with  the  troubles  of  the  Common- Wealth, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  there  that  the  widow  of 
Charles  the  First  resided,  there  that  perished  by  poison  the  beantifal 
and  amiable  sister  of  Charles  the  Second,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  the  theatre  of  that 
celebrated  scene  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Camille  Desmoulins 
was  the  chief  actor.  From  tlie  opening  of  \he  States  General,  the 
Palais  Royal  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  ardent  agitators,  and 
Desmoulins  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  who  figured 
amongst  them.  The  )2th  July  1789,  it  was  known  at  Paris  that  the 
popular  minister  Necker  had  been  dismissed,  an  event  which  caosed 
the  greatest  fermentation.     Desmoulins  sallied   out  from  a  cafe, 
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then  breaking  a  branch  from  one  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  and 
affixing  it  by.  way  of  cockade  to  his  hat,  he  called  the  Parisians  to 
arms.  The  theatres  had  just  opened,  Oamille  and  his  friends 
besieged  the  entrance  doors,  suspended  the  performance,  and  were 
joined  by  the  greater  number  of  the  audience  in  capacity  of  insur- 
gents. They  carried  the  busts  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  triumph  through  the  streets.  The  ferment  continued,  and, 
two  days  after,  the  Bastille  fell. 

The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  a  vast  parallelogram,  surrounded 
by  buildings  of  a  regular  architecture,  which  are  allotted  to  every 
purpose  of  amusement.  The  Palus  Royal  is  a  little  city  of  jewellers* 
shops  and  of  cafes.  The  cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  adjoining  the  Trois 
Fr^res  Proven9aux,  is  a  favorite  lounge  in  summer.  Tou  sit  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  beautiful  evenings  of  summer,  and  with  your  cup  of 
coffee,  and  your  cigar,  and  tl;^  journal  du  soir,  you  can  amuse  your- 
self for  an  hour.  Or,  laying  down  your  paper,  you  can  watch  the 
crowd  around  you,  some  occupied  like  yourself,  others  promenading 
in  the  garden,  or  the  arcades,  others  again  hurrying  on  with  a  step 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  promenade,  for,  mark  you,  the  Palais 
Royal  is  a  great  thoroughfare  between  the  Boulevards,  the  Rue  St. 
HoDore,  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  The  garden,  the 
designation  is  now  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  immense 
gravelled  walk  through  nearly  all  its  extent,  is  adorned  with  young 
sycamore  trees,  which,  one  day,  no  doubt,  will  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  themselves.  'J  he  most  delightful  feature  of  Paris  life,  in 
summer,  is  the  facility  afforded  by  the  fineness  of  the  climate  to  sit 
and  chat  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  being  pent  up  in  a  room. — The 
cafg  de  la  Rotonde  is  not,  certainly,  as  agreeable  as  its  brothers  of 
the  Boulevards,  but  you  must  be  eccentric  if  you  cannot  manage  to 
spend  an  agreeable  hour  there,  even  by  yourself;  you  are  there  free, 
we  may  remark,  from  the  dust  of  the  Boulevards,  whirled  up  by  the 
wheels  of  countless  omnibusses,  and  equipages.  You  would  find 
it  rather  diflBcult,  I  imagine,  to  drive  an  "  outside  car  *'  through  the 
Palais  Royal,  though  a  Prussian  ofiBcer,  in  the  old  times  of  foreign 
occupation,  conceived  and  executed  the  freak  of  riding  on  horseback 
into  its  desecrated  precincts,  and  reining  in  his  charger  under  its 
colonnades.  For  many  years  past,  the  Palais  Royal  is  not  so  much 
the  resort  of  your  true  Parisian.  The  Boulevards,  the  cafe  chantant, 
&nd  Mabille  have  absorbed  him.  But  to  your  foreigner,  especially 
the  British  variety  of  that  animal,  and  to  the  provincial,  it  is  still  a 
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fairy  land.  The  triumphs  of  the  Palais  Royal  were,  in  th« 
times  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  farther  back  than  even  that  epoch,  during  the  first  republic. 
Its  garden  was  then  crowded  with  the  jeun^ift  decree,  and 
the  incroyables,  attired  in  that  strange  melange  of  costume 
which  partook  of  the  old  court  dress,  and  that  which  the  re- 
volution inaugurated,  to  last,  through  various  modifications,  down 
to  our  day.  The  incroyables  were  the  fops  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
Even  the  guillotine  originated  a  mode,  and  the  dandies  wore  their 
hair  in  an  affected  disorder,  ^  la  victime,  as  the  phrase  was.  The 
incroyables  were  specially  remarkable  for  omitting  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  letter  rand  others,  but  principally  that,  in  conversation — 
en  ve*Ue  cest  inc*oyable — quelle  est  samanle !  (charmanie)  ma  pa'ote 
doneu  !  fd'honneurj  Stxa  ?  you  may,  probably,  require  to  be  apprised 
that  Sexa  ?  meant  with  these  mincing  gentlemen,  quesi-ce — que  c*ett 
que  cela  ?  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  they  swarmed  like  butter- 
flies, when  the  reign  of  winter  is  passed,  and  fluttered  through  the 
Palais  Rotfcd  in  the  extravagant  costume  of  the  time,  their  long 
tresses  secured  by  a  tortoise-shell  comb  at  the  back  of  the  head,  as 
with  women,  or  trained  into  long  braids  falling  down  at  each  side  of 
the  face,  Ut  orciUes  de  chien.  It  was  then  that  the  ado*ables  of  the 
incoyabhs,  the  fair  devotees  of  fashion,  attired  themselves  in  filmy 
robes,  designed  after  the  model  of  the  antique,  which  hardly  con- 
cealed their  figures,  flitting  along  in  veritable  sandals  (not  shoes) 
fastened  to  the  feet  with  red  ribbons,  their  hair  simply  confined  by 
a  fillet,  such  as  Oreek  or  Roman  ladies  wore  a  thousand  years  before. 
Levity  will  ever  be  the  heir  of  terror,  and  the  departed  guillotine 
left  a  progeny  of  ephemeral  follies,  such  as,  in  these  sober  times,  we 
may  find  only  at  a  masqued  ball,  or  in  the  old  pictures  which  still 
exist  to  chronicle  the  manners  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

The  Louvre  is  another  famous  haunt  of  the  foreigners  at  Paris,  but 
far  more  worthy  of  their  attention  than  the  Palais  RoyaL  If  the 
latter  be  better  calculated  to  feed  the  physical,  the  latter  claims  to 
offer  a  carte  of  the  first  pretensions  to  the  intellectual  man.  The 
origin  of  the  Louvre  has  not  been  agreed  upon  by  the  various 
antiquarians  who  have  devoted  their  studies  to  the  illustration  of  the 
monuments  of  Paris.  Some  will  have  it  that  there  existed,  on  a 
portion  of  the  present  site  of  the  Louvre^  a  building  of  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Dagobert,  one  of  the  Prankish  Kings  of  the  first  race ; 
others  again  assert  that  it  was  founded  even  before  Dagobert,  under 
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Ghildebert  in  the  sixth  century.  Louis  le  Oros  surrounded  it  with 
ramparts,  and  received  there  the  homage  of  his  vassals.  It  was 
Francis  the  First  who  formed  the  project  of  removing  this  first 
edifice,  and  constructing  a  nobler  one  in  its  stead,  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  appliances  which  advancing  civilization  had  then  placed  at  the 
command  of  European  Soverdgns.  The  King  sought  out  an  Italian 
artist,  Sebastian  Serlo,  to  construct  the  new  palace,  (not  long  after 
destined  to  be  termed  the  vieux  Louvre)  but  the  Italian,  with  a  rare 
frankness,  declared  that  the  plans  of  a  native  artist,  Pierre  Lescot, 
were  superior  to  his  own,  and,  under  the  direction  of  this  latter, 
the  building  was  undertaken.  It  received  many  accessions  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  and  during  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  its 
history  presents  us  with  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest. 
The  minister  Colbert  threw  open  to  public  competition  the  enterprise 
of  completing  the  intended  improvements.  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
models  and  plans  furnished  by  the  artists  of  the  day,  one  design 
attracted,  by  its  superior  merit,  the  attention  of  all.  It  bore  no  name ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  work,  not  of  an  architect, 
but  of  a  physiciaaij  Claude  Perrault.  The  French  artists  squabbled 
with  one  another,  and  condemned  the  man  of  drugs.  To  terminate 
the  lutte,  Bernini,  a  celebrated  Italian  architect,  was  summoned  to 
France,  and  his  passage  through  the  Kingdom  more  resembled  the 
progress  of  a  Sovereign,  or  triumph  of  a  general,  than  the  journey  of 
an  artist.  He  received  the  homage  of  the  authorities  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  and  the  provinces  loaded  him  with  presents. 
The  officers  of  the  royal  household  served  at  his  table,  and,  at  his 
approach  to  Paris,  the  steward  of  the  Palace  waited  on  him  to  receive 
his  commands.  These  distinctions  turned  the  head  of  our  friend, 
who  did  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the 
susceptibilities  of  native  artists.  He  trod  upon  the  corns  of  the 
French  architects ;  en  revanche,  they  kicked  his  shins  (metaphorically 
speaking.)  Eight  months  of  this  rowing  were  enough  for  the  proud 
and  refined  Italian,  who  was  finally  hustled  out  of  France,  covered 
with  honours  and  pensions,  but  leaving  the  field  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  Colbert  swore  by  the  medicine*man,  but  though  an 
ardent  admirer  of  his  plans,  he  thought  it  prudential  to  associate 
with  him  practical  men,  with  less  genius  certainly,  but  with  more 
professional  experience  than  the  amateur,  Perrault.  A  committee, 
presided  by  the  minister,  was  speedily  formed,  and  the  fortunate 
projector  devoted  his  energy  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  but  they 
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were  interrupted  by  •  the  war*  and  had  been  previooaly  interfered 
with  by  the  expenditure  at  Yersailleay  then  in  course  of  erection. 
Since  then,  the  fortunes  of  the  Louvre  have  alternately  floorbhed 
and  suffered  reverses,  and,  at  length,  it  has  been  given  to  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon  the  Third,  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  fate  from  amidst  msDj 
princes  and  governments,  from  Louis  le  Grand  to  our  day,  to 
complete  the  architectural  adornment  of  that  spot*  whereon  it  is 
asserted  that  one  of  the  Kings  of  the  Franldsh  race  had  erected  sn 
edifice  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
constructions  at  the  Louort  was  laid  in  July  1852,  and  the  buildings  are 
rapidly  progressing  to  completion  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  M.  Visconti.  The  greater  attraction,  perhaps,  at  the 
Louvre  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  the  picture  of  the 
Conception  by  Murillo,  which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  effects 
of  Marshal  Soult  for  the  incredible  sum  of  615,800  franca  or 
i^24,300  and  odd  pounds  sterling.  It  is  disgraeeful  to  the  age,  that 
such  a  sum  should  have  been  given  fbr  such  a  picture.  Notwith- 
standing the  mob  of  sensible  people  who  are  ecstatic  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  and  fly  with  terror  from  the 
expression  of  independent  opinion,  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  {^cture 
in  question  is  not  one  of  Murillo's  best.  The  features  of  the 
Madonna,  as  represented  in  this  over-rated  picture^  are  positively 
mean,  nor  can  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  a  merit  possessed  id 
common  with  a  hundred  puntings  on  sacred  subjects,  redeem  its 
too  patent  defects.  Such  is  the  truth.  Ton  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  yourself  next  sunnner.  There  is  a  Madonna,  by  the  same  artist, 
quite  close  to  it,  which  possesses  more  merit  than  that  which  cost 
so  enormous  a  sum.  It  is,  at  least,  free  from  that  surprising  mean- 
ness ef  feature  which  strikes  yon  at  once,  on  Se«ng  the  famed 
Conception,  for  the  first  time,  and  painfully  clings  to  you  on  seeing 
it  for  the  last.  One  turns  away  from  it  with  a  feeling  which  the 
word  disappointment  cannot  describe.  I  have  seen  this  jncture  rq>eat- 
ediy,  and  noted  it  carefully.  The  man  who  can  succeed  in  showing  it 
to  be  worth  £24,000   will  deserve  that  sum  for  recompense. 

Directly  opposite  the  Murillo,  is  a  magnificent  picture,  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  by  Paul  Veronese,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  marriage 
feast  at  Canaan.  The  costume  is  that  of  the  period  of  the  painter, 
and  is  painted  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  general  effect.  The  eye  revels  in  all  the  fancy  and  luxury 
of  the  often  fantastic,  but  never  ungraceful,  costumes  of  Uie  great 
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• 
age  of  Italian  painting,  a  tltne  when  art  had  only  to  turn  her  eyes 
on  the  world  of  every  day  life  around  her>  to  find  there  whatever 
might  be  worthiest  of  her  regard.  She  cannot  be  quite  so  content 
with  the  hat  and  tails  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  figure  of  our 
Lord  forms  an  exception  to  those  which  cover  the  rest  of  the  canvass. 
He  is  represented  in  the  conventional  costume  which  is  ascribed  to 
him  in  all  paintings  in  which  his  person  is  introduced — the  loose 
robe,  with  its  numerous  folds.  Costume  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
essential  feature  in  a  picture^  or,  if  that  be  saying  too  much,  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  a  mere  accessory  of  little  importance  is  saying  too 
little.  The  anachronism  which  represents  the  contemporaries  of 
our  Lord  in  the  attire  of  the  middle  ages,  is  open  to  grave  objection, 
but  it  is  a  fault  tq  which  we  become  spendily  reconciled,  by  the  pic- 
turesque forms,  and  richness  of  colour,  which  seem  rather  to  have 
been  devised  for  the' purposes  of  the  painter  than  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  every  day  life.  You  remem- 
ber a  splendid  picture  at  the  Irish  Exhibition  last  year,  '*  Peter  de* 
nying  Christ,"  by  Gerard  Segers,  in  whidh  the  %ures  were  painted  in 
the  costume  of  the  age  and  country  of  the  artist.  An  anachronism, 
truly,  yet  who  could  have  wished  it  otherwise  ?  We  wish  that  every 
artistic  fresk  could  be  as  easily  pardoned  $  but  what  will  joa  say  of 
tku: — after  ascending  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  turn  to  your 
right,  and,  in  the  first  talon  you  enter,  you  will  see  a  number  of 
busts  of  distinguished  artists  and  others,  one  of  which,  that  of  a 
modem  personage,  exceeds  in  absurdity  all  that  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  see  of  the  ridiculous,  on  canvass  or  in  stone,  in  England  or  in 
France.  The  sculptor  has  faithfully  and  accurately  represented,  in 
marble,  an  indurated  tumour  on  the  ofaeek  of  his  subject,  and  this 
unsightly  protuberance,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  pull  the  mouth  to 
one  side,  and  disfigure  the  face  in  a  manner  which  would  be  ludicrous, 
were  it  not  painful  to  the  spectator,  has  been  exactly  reproduced  by 
the  chisel  of  •the  artist.  This  work — are  we  to  say  of  art  ? — is  but 
one  example  amongst  many  of  the  tendency  to  extremes  which  has 
afflicted  France  so  frequently  in  matters  of  more  consequence,  and 
of  greater  influence  on  human  progress  and  human  hi^piness,  than 
even  the  arts.  **  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Cromwell,  the  command 
of  a  great  man,  which  might  have  been  well  obeyed  by  a  great  artist. 
But  Cromwell  well  knew,  as  did  the  painter  to  whom  he  sat  for  his 
portrait,  that  his  features,  though  not  comely,  were  not  unsightly. 
Homeliness  of  feature  is  one  thii^ ;  deformity,  whether  natural  or 
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the  result  of  disease,  quite  another.     The  former  may  be  dignified 
by,  or  even  impart  worth  to,  the  productions  of  art ;  as  amply  vit. 
ness  many,  I  might  say  most,  of  the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 
But,  surely,  to  represent  the  suspension  by  disease  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  we  see  them  interrupted  in  exceptional  cases,  is  widely 
different  from  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  nature  in  its  normal  manifes- 
tations.    The  cultivation  of  **  High  Art,"  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
been  attended    by  some  evils.     Is  that  a  reason  for  the  pursiut  of 
Low  Art  ?    And,  can  anything  be  more  vulgar,  degrading,  Zuv,  in  art, 
than  the  minute  representation  of  an  immense  tumour  occupying  the 
cheek,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  on  one  side  of  the  *'  human 
face  divine"  ? 

Amongst  the  paintings  of  the  French  school,  I  was  most  struck 
by  those  of  Joseph  Vernet,  whom  your  readers  most  not  confound 
with  Horace  Vernet.  The  latter  is  famous  for  his  battle-pieces,  and 
16  still  living.  The  former  flourished  in  the  last  century,  and  painted 
all  the  principal  sea-ports  of  France.  These  pictures  are  all  of 
them  most  carefully  finished,  and  some  of  them  remind  one  of  the 
ever-glorious  Claude.  Desportes  has  been  a  successful  painter  of 
animals,  but  I  have  been  spoiled  by  Landseer.  Once  you  become 
accustomed  to  his  pictures,  you  are  ever  after  dissatisfied  even  with 
excellent  merit  in  the  school  of  animal-painters.  As  for  David  and 
Lebrun,  I  never  could  cotton  to  them.  People  here  in  France  were 
classic-mad  during  the  era  of  these  painters,  and  modem  art  appears 
almost  always  pretentious  and  vulgar  when  it  departs — and  bow  often 
does  it  not  depart — ^from  the  national  life  and  manners  of  modern 
times,  of  that  Europe  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Despite  of  David,  and  of  the  Convention,  it  is  not  natural  to 
modern  people  to  act,  think,  speak,  or  dress  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did. 

A  regular  notice  of  the  Louvre  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  It  would  require,  indeed,  a  paper  to  itself, 
and  yet  I  can  still  find  room  to  notice  some  curiosities  of  the 
greatest  interest  which  adorn  the  museums  of  the  Louvre,  amongst 
them  the  sword,  sword-belt  and  spurs  of  Charlemi^e,  his  sceptre, 
and  a  crown,  said  to  have  belonged  to  him,  which  Napoleonjwore 
at  his  coronation.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Charlemagne,  and 
his  times  (upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago)  to  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a  contemporary  historian.  The  Emperor  of  the  West,  left,  by  will, 
his  Empire  to  his  three  sons,  bequeathing  (if^  indeed,  it  were  in  his 
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power  to  make  hny  such  bequest)  to  the  people  the  liberty  of  choos- 
ing their  own  ruler,  after  the  death  of  the  three  immediate  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  provided  their  choice  should  fall  upon  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal.  Charlemagne's  will  further  indicated  that,  if  any 
differences  should  arise  between  his  sons,  they  should  have  recourse, 
not  to  the  decision  of  war,  or  to  single  combat,  but  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Cross  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  judgment  of 
God.  This  process  consisted  in  conducting  the  disputants  to  the 
church,  where  they  were  to  hold  up  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  their  hands  high  in  the  air,  above  their  heads,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass,  and  he  who,  or  whose  champion,  possessed  the 
necessary  strength  longest  to  maintain  his  arms  in  that  trying 
position,  was  held  to  have  established  his  claim,  and  to  have  right- 
fully gained  his  cause. 

Many  articles  personally  used  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  are 
at  the  Louvre — his  sword  is  the  fittest  pendant  to  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  West.  Tou  may  feaat  your  eyes  with  his  con- 
sular and  imperial  robes,  with  the  coat  he  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  with  the  famous  "  redingote  grise."  Amongst  other 
articles,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  hat  he  wore  at  St.  Helena,  and, 
stranger  still,  the  stirrups  and  bridle-bit  which  he  used  at  Waterloo. 
It  b  not  usual  with  any  people  to  display  in  its  museums  the 
memorials  of  disaster  and  defeat,  unless  with  the  sinister  intention  to 
keep  alive  the  smouldering  embers  of  national  hatred.  Yet  this  we 
cannot  believe  to  be  the  object  of  the  present  government — at  least 
/or  the  present — for  there  is  no  knowing  what  we  may  live  to  see. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  have  also  seen  at  the  museum 
of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  the  stirrups  used  by  Francis  the  First  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  which  was  the  Waterloo  of  that  age,  on  whose 
bloody  field,  in  the  memorable  words  of  the  French  Sovereign, "  all 
was  lost,  but  honour."  To  return  to  the  Louvre :  in  the  latter 
museum  there  is  a  fan  and  shoe  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  some  articles  which  belonged  to  her  husband. 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  map  drawn  by  the  latter,  on  a  round 
table,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin.  Such  might  have  been  the 
object  the  King  proposed  to  himself,  but  he  certainly  adopted  means 
for  an  opposite  end.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  map,  or  other  instrument 
of  education,  more  ingeniously  devised  for  confusing  the  mind  of  the 
student.  Both  hemispheres  are  contained,  in  this  tabular  map 
executed  by  Louis  the   Sixteenth,  in    the   same  circle,    and    are 
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coextensive  with  thai  circle.  How  can  that  be,  joa  aek  ini 
meot  ?  well,  jon  shall  hear.  The  diilerent  coBtintnts  art  made  to 
intersect  each  other,  one  hemisphere  having  beea  first  delinested 
within  the  circle  of  the  table,  and  the  other  dvawn  over  that.  The 
outlines  of  the  land  of  the  oriental  hemisphere  are  in  black,  and  th« 
names  of  the  places  in  black;  the  western  hemisphere  is  drawn  with 
red  lines,  the  names  of  its  places  being  in  red,bat  Europe,  AJriesi 
and  New  Holland  are  represented  grey,  and  the  Ocean  white.  It 
will  enable  you  to  form  some  practical  idea  of  this  tngenions  stupidity, 
if  you  will  roughly  sketch  one  hemisphere  on  a  piece  of  transparent 
paper  and  place  it  directly  over  a  map  of  the  other  hemisphere,  talcing 
care  that  your  transparent  paper  exactly  coincides  in  size  and  form 
with  the  circle  of  the  hemisphere  over  which  you  may  place  it.  But 
the  confusion  you  will  have  realized  by  this  proceeding  will  give  you 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  ''confusion  worse  oonfbunded"  of  this  most 
extraordinary  map  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  devising,  by  which  be 
effected  a  geographical  revolution  whose  bkarreries  form  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphical  reading  of  that  revolution  in  France,  and  in  sll 
European  society,  of  which  he  was,  himself,  the  chief  victim. 

It  is  time  to  lay  aside  my  pen  for  a  season.  If  yon  have  borne 
with  me  this  far,  I  cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  the  interest  of  the 
subject  may  once  again  afford  you  occasion  to  excuse  any  deficiency 
of  illustration  with  which  your  correspondent  may  be  chargeable. 
Au  revoir. 

Paris,  November  12th,  1654. 
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position  as  a  lawyer,  151 — de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  Emmetfs 
case,  152,  155 — ^his  marriage,  156 
—  appointed    Attorney-General 
and  elected  to  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, 156~-advocate8  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cause,  157 — extracts  from 
his  famous  speech  in  1812  on  the 
question,  158 — speech  on  renewal 
of  the  war  in  1815,  159 — speech 
in  The  King  v.  O'Grady,  160— re- 
turned for  Trinity  College,  161— 
speech  on  the  **  Manchester  mas- 
sacre,"  161 — various  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  this  speech,    163— 
speech  in  1821, 163— opinions  on 
this  speech,  165 — death  of  Mr. 
Plunket,  165 — appointed  Attor- 
ney-General,  165— character  of 
William  IIL    in -speech  in  the 
bottle  riot  case,  166 — appointed 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England, 
resigns,  and  is  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ire- 
land, and  created  a  Baron,  167 — 
character     and    description    of 
Plunket  from  "  Sketches  of  The 
Irish  Bar,"  1 67— appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,   resigns,    and 
re-appointed,  and  finally  resigns, 
170— farewell  address  of  the  bar 
and  his  reply,   170— address  of 


the  bar  to  the  Queen  on  Ixsrd 
Campbell's  appointment  and  pio- 
test  against  it,  172,  173— are- 
well  levee  to  the  bar,  173 — esti- 
mate of  Plunket  as  a  Uwyer.  1 74 

specimens  of  his  wit-  175 — his 

having  said.  History  is  no  better 
than  an  old  almanack,  explained, 
1 77— Pinnket  as  a  ho«t,  178— tte 
younger  Grattan's  character  of 
Plunket,  179— Plnnket's  doMog 
years  and  death,  181. 
Banim,  John,  introduction,  270— 
his  parentage,  272— sketch  of  his 
mother,  from  The  Ghost  Hunter, 
273— his  birth  and  early  schooi 
days,  274 — account  of  hi*.fir-t 
school-master,  from  Father  Con- 
neU,  277 — affectionate  traits  of 
childhood,   278-^early  attempU 
at  authorship,  279— youthful  in- 
dependence of  character,  282 — 
becomes  pupil  of  Kilkenny  Col- 
lege,   account   of  it  from  The 
Fetches,  283— history  of  it   by 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  286— becom   a 
art  pupil  of  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
288— sketch  of  his  Dublin  land- 
lord,  from  The  Nowlans,  289 — 
letters  from  Dublin  giving   ac- 
count  of  his  life,  294 — letters  to 
Kilkenny,    becomes  teacher   of 
drawing,  295— first  love,  296— 
specimens  of  poetry,  297 — nar- 
ration of  his  unhappy  attach- 
ment, 298— death  oi  Ann  D.  901 
— Banim*s  illness,  903 — restored 
health,   527— Ufe  in  Kilkenny, 
528 — ^abandons  literature  for  art 
and  removes  to  Dublin,   529— 
letters,  530— publishes  Celt*s  Pa- 
radise, 535— receipt  to  make  a 
philosopher,  536— do.  to  make  a 
poet,  537— extracts  from  Celt's 
Paradise,    538— life  in  Dublin, 
541 — ^letters,  542 — ^prodnction  dT 
Damon  and  ^thias,  544— ex- 
tracts from  it,  546— revisits  Kil- 
kenny, 554 — ^publishes  Pamphlet 
on  Testimonial  CommemoratioQ 
of  George  I  V.'s  visit  to  Irehind, 
554— extracts  from  it,  555— plan 
of  0*Hara  Tales,  825— descrip. 
tion  of  Woodstock  in  The  Fetches. 
826 — difficulties  to  be  surmount- 
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ed  in  eompofiing  0*Hara  Tales, 
827*-tbeir  design,  82&— plan  of 
oomposition  between  Michael 
and  John  Banim,  829— ^ferriage 
of  John  Banim,  831_Bketch  of 
his  wife  and  family,  from  The 
Kowlans,  831 — ^removal  with  his 
wife  to  London,  836_Ietten  de- 
BcriptiTe  of  early  life  in  London, 
839  to  845_illne88,  846— ac- 
gnaintanoe  with  Gerald  Griffin, 
847— Griffin's  account  of  Banim's 
kindness,  848 — progress  of  The 
O'Hara  Tales,  851-— opinions  of 
literary  men,  852 — ^how  to  write 
anoTdy  85S^ome8tic  feelings, 
857  —  misunderstanding  with 
Griffin,  859— difficulties,  863— 
publishes  Revelations  of  the  Dead 
Alire,  extracts  from  it,864— com- 
pletion of  and  procuring  pub- 
lisher for  Tales  by  The  O'Hara 
Family,  868. 

Mettray,    accounts    of,    by    Mr. 
Robert  HaU,  721, 

Mettray,  report  on,  by  M.  Demetz, 
727. 

Morrison,  C,  his  relations  Between 
Capital  and  Labour,  reviewed,  2. 


Old  Masters  and  Modem  Art,  The, 

196. 
Our    Juvenile    Criminals,    The 

Schoohnaster  or  The  Gaoler,  1. 


Paris  Correspondence,  Art.  8,  No. 

XVL 
Fersigny,   M.  De,  his  Report  on 

JBVench    Reformatory    Schools, 

694. 
Phases  of  Bourgeois  Life,  72. 
Plint,  Thomas— see  Reviews. 
Plunket,  Lord— see  Memoirs,  142, 
Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  Past 

and  Present,  559. 


Quarterly  Record  of  Progress  of 
Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools 
and  Amendment  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, 1189. 


R. 
Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools, 

361. 
Reformatory    Schools   in    France 

and  England,  691. 
Removal  of  Irish  Poor,  917. 
Reviews.    In  Art.  I.  No.  13^— J{e- 
port  of  Committee  on  Criminal 
and  destitute  Juveniles — the  con- 
dition and  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren  in  English  and   German 
towns,    by    Joseph    Kay — Me- 
moirs of  convicted  prisoners,  by 
Rev.  H.  S.  Joseph— Place  of  Re- 
pentance, by  Samuel  Martin — 
Juvenile  Depravity — ^;ftlOO  Prize 
Essay,    by  Rev.   H.    Worsley, 
M.A. — ^London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor,  by  Henry  Mayhew 
— The  Million-peopled  Cily,  by 
Rev.  John    Garwood,  M.A. — 
The  Rookeries  of  London,   by 
Rev.   Thomas  Beames,  M.A. — 
Meliora,  edited  by  Viscount  In- 
gestrie — The   Social    Condition 
and  Education  of  the  People  in 
England  and  Europe,  by  Joseph 
Kay,  M.A Chapters  on  Pri- 
sons  and    Prisoners,    by    Rev, 
Joseph  Kingsmill — Prison  Dis- 
cipline, by  Rev.  J.  Field,  M.A. 
— University  and  other  Sermons 
by  Rev.   John  Field,    M.A. — 
Crime,  its  Amount,  Causes  and 
Remedies,  by  Frederick  Hill — 
Crime  in  England  from  1801  to 
1848,  by  Thomas  Plint— Report 
on  the  Discipline  and  Manage- 
ment of  the   Convict  Prisons, 
1852,  by  Lieut..CoL  Jebb— Re- 
port of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,  1652— Social  tlvils,  their 
Causes  and  their  Cure,  by  Alex* 
ander   Thomson  —  Reformatory 
Schools,  by  Mary  Carpenter. 
Reviewed  in  Art,  II.,  No.  13. — 
Memoires   De  Jerome  Paturot, 
Patent 6,  Electeur,    et  Eligible. 
Par  Louis  Reybaud. 
Reviewed  in  Art  VI.,  No.  13.— 
First  Principles  of  Symmetrical 
Beauty,   by    D.  R.    Hay— The 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Colouring 
Systematized. 
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Reviewed  in  Art.   I.,   No.    14. — , 
Pbems  by  John  Francis  Waller, 

UjJ) The  Slingsby  Paper*— 

BalladB,  &c.,  by  D.  F.  M'Carthy 
—.Ballads  of  (Mderon,  trans' 
lated  by  D.  F.  M'Carthy— The- 
oria,  by  Digby  P.  Starkey— 
Poems,  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Brooke. — 
In  Art.  IV.,  LeChevalierD'Har- 
mental,  Par  Aleicandre  Dumas  ; 
LaR^tice,  Par  Alexandre  Du- 
mas  In  Art  v..  Reformatory 

Schools,  by  Mary  Carpenter- 
Two  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  by  M.  HiU  and 
O.  F,  Comwallis,  Esqrs — The 
Philosophy  of  Rateed  Schools.— 
In  Art.  I.,  Ko.  16.  An  Essay 
on  the  Rehitions  between  Labor 
and  Capital,  by  C.  Morrison — 
lA  Art.  v..  No.  16.  Education 
in  Oreat  Britain,  by  H.  Mann— 
lil^gioas  Worship  in  England 
and  Wales,  by  U.  Mann— Edu- 
cational  Reform,    by    Thomas 

Wyae,   M.P National  Educa- 

Hon,  by  Frederick  HiU— Public 
Education,  by  Sir  J.  K.  Sfauttle- 
worUi  —  Suggestive  Hints  to- 
wards Improved  Secular  Instruc- 
tion, by  Kev.  R.  Dawes,  A.M., 
'Deaax  of  Hereford— Special  Re- 
ports on  Education  in  the  Schools 
of  Price'^  Patent  Candle   Com. 

eny,  Belmont  Factory,  Vaux- 
U,  by  James  P.  Wilson,  Ma. 
naging*  Director  of  the  Company 
—Speeches  on  National  Educa- 
tion, 18&4,  hy  Lord  Brougham. 
(Note— Many  of  these  Works 
are  frequently  referred  to,  so  fre- 
quently that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered text  books ;  in  adffition, 
very  many  Fariiamentary  Re- 
ports and  Statistical  Works  are 
aniUyzed  and  reported  in  the 
papers  on  Social  Subjects.) 


Beybaud,  Louis    ace  fieriewa. 

S. 

Shuttlewortb,  Sir  J.  K«— seeBe- 
views. 

Social  and  Political  Sabjects,  Pa. 
pers  an-Our  Juvenile  Crimbali, 
The  School  maater  or  the  Gaoler. 
I— The  Irish  Land  Question,  103 
— Limited  Liabili^  in  Partoer- 
ships,  182— Beformaftory  and 
Ragged  Scboola,  d6I— Emign. 
tion,  Emigranta,  and  Emigmit 
Ships,  430  —  The  Endowed 
Schools  of  Ireland,  473— P^mom 
and  Prison  Discipline,  Fast  and 
Present,  559— The  Dublin  Hob. 

Sitals  and  the  Blunders  i^  the 
ensus,  635  —  Beformatory 
Schools  in  France  and  England, 
691— The  Future  of  the  Work- 
ing CUsses,  793— Convict  Sys- 
tems, Past  and  Present,  870— 
Removal  of  Irish  Poor,  917-^ 
National,  Factory,  and  Refor- 
matory Schools,  first  paper,  Sa^ 
tional  School?,  1042— The  Cen- 
sus, Part  III.  Y.  The  Dublin 
Hospitals,  1161— Quarterly  Re- 
cord of  the  Progress  of  the  fie- 
formatory  and  Ragged  School 
Movement,  and  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  Prison  Discipline;.  Ha^ 
Quarter,  US9. 
Starkey,  D.  P.,  Theoria  reviewed, 
265. 

T. 
Thomson,  Mr.  of  Eanchoiy— see 
Reviews. 

W. 

Waller,  J.  F.,  Poems  reviewed*  ai». 
Wilson,  James— see  Reviews. 
Worsley,  Rev.  H — see  Reviews. 
Wyse,  Thomaa,  M.P*— see  Renews. 


ERRATUM. 
Page  806,  five  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  £1150,"  read  "  XiXO,** 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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